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LINCOLN 

He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West, 

The  thrall,  the  martyr,  all  of  us  in  one ; 

There  was  no  section  that  he  held  the  best; 

His  love  alone  as  impartial  as  the  sun  ; 

And  so  revenge  appealed  to  him  in  vain, 

He  smiled  at  it,  as  at  a  thing  forlorn, 

And  gently  put  it  from  him,  rose  and  stood 

A  moment's  space  in  pain  ; 
Remembering-  the  prairies  and  the  corn 
And  the  glad  voices  of  the  field  and  wood. 

And  then  when  Peace  set  wing-  upon  the  wind, 
And  northward  flying  fanned  the  clouds  away, 
He  passed  as  martyrs   passed.    Ah,  who  shall  find 
The  chord  to  sound  the  pathos  of  that  day? 
Mid-April   blowing   sweet   across   the   land. 
New  bloom  of  freedom  opening  to  the  world, 
Loud  paeans  of  the  homeward  looking  host. 

The  salutations  grand 
From  grimy  guns,  the  tattered  flags  unfurled ; 
But  he  must  sleep  to  all  the  glory  lost! 

— Maurice  Thompson. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Wise  as  the  sage,  he  built  his  humble  life; 

Strong  as  the  oak ;  as  tender  as  the  vine ; 

Robust  in  truth;  a  lover  of  his  kind; 
Sad  with  its  woes;  he  laughed  at  toil   and 
strife ! 

He  broke  the  bars  of  caste,  and  class,  and 
birth  ; 
With  measured  step  he  climbed  the  dizzy- 
heights  ; 
And,  like  the  Christ,  he  championed  hu- 
man rights  ; 
He  lived  and  died  for  those  of  lesser  worth ! 

When  men  would  cleave  America  in  twain, 
He  stayed  their  hands  !    He  stanched  the 

nation's  wound ! 
Old    Glory    floats    above    re-hallowed 
ground, 
Washed  clean  and  pure  from  slavery's  trag- 
ic stain ! 

He  played  his  part  full  well  on  life's  wide 
stage ; 
Our    country's    hero,    born    to    pain    and 

strife ; 
Struck    down    in    death,    he    entered    into 
Life, 
The  best  beloved  man  of  any  age ! 

His  long,  lean  form  has  gone-  back  to  the 
clod ; 
He   sleeps    beneath   the   soil   he   loved   so 

well ; 
His  name  around  the  earth  rings  like  a 
bell, 
To  call  the  medley  races  back  to  God. 

A  friend  of  men ;  all  men  love  him  as  friend. 
He  saved  the  Land  of  Freedom  from  its 

curse ! 
Stone,    bronze,    and    gold,    his    teachings 
will  rehearse ! 
Rest,  rest,  in  peace,  Great  Heart,   till  time 
shall  end! 

— W.   W.    Riley,    Weaverville,    Calif. 
From    "Where    Western    Breezes    Blow." 


HOW  THE  WASHINGTON  PROGRAM 
WAS  PLANNED* 


By  Ruth  Thompson 


Time:      Evening. 

Place:      Living  room  of  John's  home.     Door 

is  at  left  of  room. 
PROPERTIES:      Several  chairs,   a  table,  books, 

sewing  materials,  door  bell,  picture  on  wall. 
Characters: 

John,   a  school  boy. 

John's  mother. 

Marian,  a  school  girl. 

Alfred,    a    school   boy. 

Thirteen  other  school  boys  and  girls. 

The  scene  opens  showing  John,  sitting  at  a 
table  in  the  living  room,  trying  to  study  his  les- 
sons for  the  next  day.  His  mother  sits  near  him, 
serving. 

JOHN,  rubbing  his  head  and  closing  a  book 
impatiently:  Oh,  Mother,  it  seems  to  me  that  I'll 
never  in  the  wide  world  learn  this  poem. 

MOTHER,  looking  up  from  her  sewing: 
What  poem  is  it,   dear? 

JOHN :  I'll  read  a  part  of  it  to  you  so  you'll 
get  the  idea.  You  know  tomorrow's  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  and  the  teacher  has  asked  each 
one  of  us  to  observe  the  day  by  doing  something 
that  we  have  thought  of  ourselves.  I  thought  a 
poem  would  be  the  easiest  and  I'm  trying  to  learn 
this.      Reads   in  sing-song  manner: 

"Seventeen   hundred   and   thirty-two 
Gave  birth  to  Washington; 
This  was  fifty  years  before 
Independence   here   was   won. 

"For  in  seventeen-hundred  and   eighty-three 

The  treaty   of  peace  was  signed, 
And  the  plans   for   this  were   mostly 
In  our  brilliant  hero's  mind. 

"Some  in  war   show  forth   their  skill, 

But  in  peace  have  not  a  place; 

Another   in   peace    secures    renown, 

But  in  war  shows   not  his  face. 

"Washington    combined'  the   two; 
He   showed  it  time   and  again, 
First  in  war  and  first  in  peace, 

And  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

And  so  it  goes  on — and  if  I  didn't  know  two 
verses  already  I  believe  I'd  choose  another  poem. 
Scratches  head  impatiently.  Too  many  dates  for 
me  to  remember. 

MOTHER:  What  are  the  other  boys  and 
girls  going  to  do? 

JOHN:  I  don't  know,  Mother.  You  see, 
I've  left  my  work  until  the  last  minute  and  now 
I  have  to  get  it  done.  After  this  I'm  going  to 
try  to  get  my  work  done  on  time  and  not  have  to 
worry  about  it. 

MOTHER:  That  is  the  right  conclusion  to 
come  to,  John.  You  know  that  George  Wash- 
ington himself  said,  "System  in  all  things  should 
be  aimed  at." 

*  The  number  of  children  may  be  reduced  or  increased 
by  using  fewer  or  more  rules  of  conduct.  If  more  "rules" 
are  needed  and  they  cannot  be  found  in  library.  The  West- 
ern  Journal   of    Education    will    forward    them    upon    request. 


JOHN:  Did  you  ever  learn  a  poem  to  re- 
cite on  Washington's  Birthday,  Mother  > 

MOTHER,  laughing:  Yes,  indeed!  I  re- 
member one  that  I   learned  years  ago,  very  well. 

JOHN:  Do  repeat  it,  Mother.  Maybe  I'll 
learn  it  instead  of  this  poem  after  all. 

MOTHER,  laying  aside  her  sewing  and  rock- 
ing back  and  forth: 

"He  had  a  hatchet,   little   George, 
A   hatchet   bright  and  new, 
And  sharp  enough  to  cut  a  stick, 
A   little   stick  in  two. 

"He  hacked  and  whacked  and  whacked  and 
hacked, 
.  This   sturdy  little  man; 
He  hacked  a  log  and  hacked  a  fence 
As   round  about  he   ran. 

"He  hacked  his  father's   cherry  tree 

And  made   an  ugly  spot. 
-The  bark  was  soft,  the  hatchet  sharp, 

And  little   George   forgot. 

"You  know  the  rest.     The  father  frowned 
And  asked  the  reason  why; 
You  know  the  good  old   story  runs, 
He   could  not  tell  a  lie. 

"The  boy  that  chopped  that  cherry  tree 

Soon  grew  to  be  a  youth: 
At  work  and  books   he   hacked  away 
And  still  he  told   the  truth. 

"The  youth  became  a  famous  man 
Above  six  feet  in  height, 
And  when  he  had  good   work  to  do 
He  hacked   with   all   his   might. 

"He  fought  the  armies  that  the  king 
Had  sent  across  the   sea; 
He  battled  up  and  down   the   land 
To  set  his  country  free. 

"For  seven  long  years  he  hacked  and  whacked 
With  all   his  might  and  main, 
Until  the   British  sailed  away 
And  did  not  come  again." 

JOHN:      Oh,  that's  a  dandy.  Mother! 

Mother  picks  up  her  sewing  and  begins  to  work 
again.     Door  bell  rings. 

JOHN:  There's  the  door  bell.  Oh,  dear, 
now  I  never  WILL  get  anything  done. 

MOTHER,  lays  aside  work  and  starts  to  the 
door:  You  stay  right  where  you  are  and  learn 
your  poem  and  I'll  answer  the  bell  and  try  to 
keep  things  quiet.  I  really  hope  this  will  be  a 
lesson  to  you,  Son,  to  get  your  work  done  on  time 
after  this. 

Mother  opens  door  as  John  resumes  his  study 
and  is  heard   to   repeat  again  and  again: 
"Some  in  War  show  forth   their  skill. 
But  in  peace  have  not  a  place" — 

Mother  remains  at  door  whispering  to  some 
one.  In  a  moment  she  turns  and  looks  at  John. 
Then  smiles,  opens  the  door  wider  to  admit  fif- 
teen boys  and  girls  who  file  quietly  in.  They 
stand  in  a  row.  John  looks  up  astonished  as  he 
sees  his  schoolmates.  Mother  quietly  seats  herself 
again  and  takes  up  her  sewing. 
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JOHN :  Well — welcome  to  my  happy  home! 
What  on  earth  are  you  all  doing  here? 

MARIAN,  the  largest  girl,  steps  in  front  of 
John:  We  were  trying  to  think  out  a  program 
for  Washington's  Birthday  and  when  we  decided 
upon  one  we  came  here  to  have  you  join  us,  if 
you  wish. 

JOHN,  shoves  aside  his  book  from  which  he 
has  been  trying  to  learn  the  verses;  smiles:  Oh, 
that's  great!      What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 

MARIAN:  You  know  when  Washington 
was  a  school  boy  he  had  a  book  called  "Rules 
of  Conduct  ".  It  was  said  to  have  come  from  a 
French  book  on  behavior.  Well,  young  George 
copied  more  than  one  hundred  of  these  rules  of 
conduct  into  a  book  of  his  own  and  then  he  tried 
to  live  up  to  these  rules. 

JOHN :  No  wonder  the  Father  of  His  Coun- 
try was  such  a  good  man! 

MARIAN :  I  found  a  copy  of  those  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  library  and  I  thought  that  for  our 
program  we  might  each  learn  one  rule  and  recite  it. 

JOHN:  Great!  That  certainly  goes  ahead 
of  trying  to  learn  a  long  poem  you're  not  inter- 
ested in! 

MOTHER:  I  think,  dear,  that  you  will 
probably  remember  the  one  rule  all  your  life, 
while  the  poem  may  not  stay  with  you  unless  you 
recite  it  often.  Besides,  you  can  each  one  of 
you  try  to  live  up  to  your  rule. 

MARIAN,  smiling:  That  is  just  what  we 
thought! 

ALFRED,  stepping  out  from  the  group:  We 
are  going  to  begin  with  the  salute  to  the  Flag. 
Let's  do  it  now.  Pretend  that  picture  is  the  Flag. 
Are  you  all  ready? 

John  and  his  mother  rise,  all  take  the  proper 
position  and  repeal   together: 

ALL:  I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands — one  Nation  indivisible,  with  Lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all." 

ALFRED :  I  think  we  should  sing  a  patri- 
otic  song. 

MARIAN:  Let's  sing  "O  Columbia,  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean"  now,  and  then  at  the  close 
of  the  progiam  we'll  sing  "America". 

ALL,   enthusiastically:      Yes,   yes! 

Mother  and  John  stand.  All  sing  "O  Colum- 
bia, the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

ALFRED :  Here  are  some  of  the  rules, 
John.  You  may  choose  yours.  Hands  book  to 
John,  mho  lakes  it  and  studies  it  earnestly. 

MARIAN :  Now  let's  say  our  "rules"  in 
order.  You  are  at  the  head  of  the  line,  so  you 
begin,  will  you,  Alfred? 

ALFRED :  When  a  man  does  all  he  can, 
though  it  succeeds  not  well,  blame  not  him  that 
did  it. 

MARIAN :  Use  no  reproachful  language 
against  anyone,  neither   curse  nor  revile. 

OTHER  THIRTEEN  CHILDREN  IN 
ORDER  REPEAT  IN  TURN  the  following: 

FIRST  CHILD:  Associate  yourself  with 
men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem  your  own  rep- 
utation; for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad 
company. 

SECOND  CHILD:  Be  courteous  to  all,  but 
intimate  with   few. 

THIRD  CHILD:  Whatever  is  done  should 
be  well  done. 

FOURTH  CHILD:  Men  are  too  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  local  prejudices. 

FIFTH  CHILD:  Be  not  curious  to  know  the 
affairs  of  others,  neither  approach  to  those  that 
speak  in  private. 

SIXTH  CHILD:  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news 
if  you  know  not  the  truth  thereof. 

SEVENTH  CHILD:  Undertake  not  what 
you  cannot  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep  your 
promise. 


EIGHTH  CHILD:  The  cause  of  America 
and  liberty  is  the  cause  of  every  virtuous  American 
citizen,   whatever   may   be  his   religion   or   descent. 

NINTH  CHILD:  Do  not  conceive  that  fine 
clothes  make  fine  men  any  more  than  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds. 

TENTH  CHILD:  Success  will  crown  our 
efforts,  if  we  firmly  and  resolutely  determine  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

ELEVENTH  CHILD:  Let  your  heart  feel 
for  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  everyone,  and  let 
your  hand  give  in  proportion  to  your  wealth. 

TWELFTH  CHILD:  Rise  early,  that  by 
habit  it  may  become  familiar,  agreeable,  healthy  and 
profitable.  It  may  for  a  while  be  irksome  to  do 
this,  but  that  will  wear  off  and  the  practice  will 
produce  a  rich  harvest  forever  thereafter,  whether 
in  public  or  private  walks  of  life. 

THIRTEENTH  CHILD:  Happiness  de- 
pends more  upon  the  internal  frame  of  a  person's 
mind  than  on  the  externals  in  the  world. 

MOTHER:  How  interesting  all  of  those 
rules  are  and  how  quaintly  the  ideas  are  expressed! 

ALFRED:  Yes,  we  like  the  sayings  very 
much  and  we  are  sure  our  teacher  will.  Now, 
John,  which  one  do  you  choose? 

JOHN:  Oh,  here  is  one  that  I  like  and  I 
shall  use  it  on  Washington's  Birthday  as  well  as 
every  other  day  of  my  life.  John  rises,  lays  the 
book  on  the  table  and  faces  the  group  as  he  says 
dramatically:  The  love  of  my  country  will  be 
the  ruling  influence   of  my  life! 

ALL:     Good,    John!       Great! 

MARION:      Now  we  shall   sing   "America". 

All  standing  sing  "America'. 
CURTAIN 


STUDYING    LINCOLN 

(Have  the  pupils  study  from  their  his- 
tory or  a  reader,  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  then  copy  and  fill  in  the  follow- 
ing blanks.  Urge  the  pupils  to  elaborate 
and  have  some  of  the  compositions  read.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  the  state 

of ,    in    the    year When    he 

was    seven    years    old    his    parents    moved 

to Though    he    was    so    young 

Abraham  was  a  great  deal  of  help  to  his 

father.     He A    sad    event    of    the 

boy's  life  was  the  death  of  his  mother. 
Later  Lincoln's  father  married  and  Lin- 
coln's    step-mother    treated    him 

Some  of  the  facts  that  I  remember  of  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  are When  Lin- 
coln was  a  young  man  he  did  a  number 
of    things    to    earn    his     living.      Some    of 

them  were Some  stories 

that    are    told    of     Lincoln's    honesty     and 

goodness  are Abraham   Lincoln 

was  elected  President  of  the  United  States 

in  the  year Some  of  the  things  that 

Lincoln  accomplished  are The 

story  of  his  death  is  a  sad  one 


CHOOSE  FIVE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 

SAYINGS  OF  LINCOLN  TO 

MEMORIZE 

When    you    can't    remove     an     obstacle, 
plough  around  it. 

Liberty  is  your  birthright. 
*       *       * 

Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip. 

I  am  nothing,  but  truth  is  everything. 

Come    what   will,    I    will    keep   my    faith 
with  friend  and   foe. 

-(Continued   on    page   5,   column    1) 


Round  Out  Your 

Stenographic 

Course 

By  avoiding  overlapping  and 
wasted  effort,  time  can  be  found 
in  any  school  for  the  essentials  of 
a  well-rounded  stenographic  or  sec- 
retarial course. 

Gregg  Stenographic  Books  were 
planned  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  an  all-round  stenographic  and 
secretarial  course. 

Each  book  is  a  definite  unit  of  a 
course  in  which  all  duplication  and 
overlapping   have    been    eliminated. 

These  books  will  help  you,  as 
they  have  helped  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers, to  solve  this  problem  —  the 
problem  of  finding  time  for  the 
essentials. 


The  Gregg 

Stenographic 

Course 


The   Gregg   Shorthand   Manual    (Gregg) 
Gregg   Speed   Studies    (Gregg) 
New   Rational   Typewriting    (SoRelle) 
Applied   Business   English  and    Corre- 
spondence  (Hagar  and  SoRelle) 
Secretarial  Studies   (SoRelle  and  Gregg) 

These  books  supply  a  training  in 
both  technique  and  application. 
Their  use  will  assure  stenographers 
and  secretaries  equipped  for  satis- 
factory and  efficient  service. 


Examine  them  at  our  expense. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 
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FLAB   CHART   Or  THE   FLAO   OFTNE  UIHTEPSTATESrt 


H,rX  I  Q  -I  explanation  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  rule  as  given  in  "The  Flag"  by 
?JSIL        i  J     S  °V°U  t0  lmagine  a  shield  or  to  hold  before  y°u  the  picture  of  one    for  the 

S^fw'  ^S'^tC"  J"  ?agS  are  a  he«*«Mtary  evolution    therefrom.     The    upper    part    is    considered 

more  honored  than  the  lower,   and  the  dexter,  the  side   nearest   the   right  arm   of  the   carrier    more 

52  W  'I"18*"'  *at  °n  hiS  left>  and  this  in  Seneral  and  Principally  governs  the  pTsitiJn  of 

SLTl  many  "  rg6S  °r  aI2"S  0n  an  escutc»'eon.  Hence  it  is  that  to  harmonize  with  the  he? 
aldic  rules  governing  arms  a  flag  is  properly  depicted  and  displayed  so  that  what  wouTd  correspond 
to  the  dexter  shows  on  the  flag's  own  right,  (i.  e.  your  left  as  you  face  looking  at  iO   so  as  7°  Place 

Grand°  VrZ.  H  ""^  ^  tt'  "g  ??  h°n°r  plaCe  °n  this  F'ag  and  the  rfason  for  the  Brirish 
S  H^ll  "5?  OU?  OWn  Uni°n  £emg  SItuate<?   at  the  Flag's   UPP<*  hoist.    Now,   for  some   reason 

°Lt,P  7  or  °therw,se  turn  th,e  ?hie  d  on  its  «;de  to  figure  the  effect  in  a  flag  changed  from  hori" 
n°?,,^  IT"1031-  Clockwise  will  display  the  dexter  chief  of  the  shield  on  your  right  though  it  still 
not  nZ  *Sf  Sfm-  P/aCe  °n  9e  t0,P  °f  the  ^hiela'  its  dexter  chief-  sti11  the  point  tf  honor?  do  you 
SSVtoS  fV0ogmaLriZZetCal°tno  veeS?the   "^  P°Siti°n  °f  *e  *"-  °f  °"  FIag  -he»  sL' 


(Continued   from   page  4,   column  2) 

I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is 
not  wiser  today  that  he  was  yesterday. 

*  *       * 

It  is  -better  only  sometimes  to  be  right 
than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong-. 

*  *       * 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

*  *       * 

You  must  remember  that  some  things 
legally  right  are  not  morally  right. 

*  *       * 

Let  none  falter  who  thinks  he  is  right. 

No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be 
trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from  pov- 
erty. ■*•*'* 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right 
place  and  then  stand  firm. 

When  you  have  an  elephant  on  hand  and 
he  wants  to  run  away,  better  let  him  run. 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  true.  *       *       * 

The  face  of  an  old  friend  is  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine  through  dark  and  gloomy  clouds. 

•Send  $.50  for  this  book   to  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co., 
San    Francisco. 


Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living, 
brave  and  patriotic  men  are  better  than 
gold. 

*  *       * 

_  I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right;  stand  with  him  while  he  is  right, 
and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

*  *       * 

My  experience  and  observation  have  been 
that  those  who  promise  the  most  do  the 
least. 

*  *       * 

He  sticks  through  thick  and  thin.  I  ad- 
mire such  a  man. 

*  *  :|: 

Learn  the  laws  and  obey  them. 

Killing  the   dog   does   not   cure   the   bite. 

*       *       * 

Stand  fast  to  the  Union  and  the  old  flag. 

God  must  like  common  people  or  He 
would  not  have  made  so  many. 


:WINSTON= 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  horsefly 
helped   to  secure 
American   Independence? 

DO  YOUR  PUPILS  KNOW 

That  the  flea  transmits  the  bubonic 
plague ;  that  the  earthworm  is  more 
important  than  the  horse;  that  the 
bumblebee  makes  possible  the  red 
clover? 

New  Supplementary  Readers 

THE 

Romance  of 
Science  Series 

OUR  INSECT  FRIENDS 

AND  FOES 
OUR   BIRD    FRIENDS 

AND  FOES 
OUR  ANIMAL  FRIENDS 

AND  FOES 

Intensely  interesting,  scientifically 
accurate  stories  which  show  the  re- 
lations that  exist  between  insects, 
birds,  and  animals,  and  human  be- 
ings. Each  chapter  is  a  complete, 
fascinating  story.  For  Grades  5  to 
8;    list  price,  80  cents  each. 

Descriptive   literature   upon  request 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


Executive   Offices   and  Manufactory, 
Philadelphia 


Represented    in    California    by 

W.   CAIRNS   HARPER 

149  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


rFOR  TEXTBOOKS- 


true    democrat,    who    grounded    himself   on 
the  assumption  that  a  democracy  can  think. 
— James  Russell  Lowell. 


No  higher  compliment  was  ever  paid  to 
a  nation  than  the  simple  confidence,  the 
fireside  plainness,  with  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
always  addressed  himself  to  the  reason  of 
the  American  people.    This  was,  indeed,  a 


He  held  his  place — 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 

praise. 
And   when   he   fell   in    whirlwind,   he   went 

down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes    down   with    a   great    shout   upon    the 

hills, 
And   leaves    a    lonesome    place    against   the 
sky. 

— Edwin   Markham. 
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JOTTINGS   OF   A    TRAVELING 

BOOKMAN 

By  W.  M.  Culp 

Superintendent  W.  L.  Stephens  of  Long 
Beach,  for  the  current  school  year,  has 
started  a  curriculum  review  program  of 
much  magnitude.  Director  of  Curriculum 
Emil  Lange  is  in  charge  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Lange  has  had  seventeen  years'  experience 
as  teacher,  principal,  superintendent,  and 
head  of  departments  of  education  in  teach- 
ers' colleges.  Mr.  Lange  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  South  Dakota;  has  taught 
in  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  Califor- 
nia. He  came  to  Long  Beach  from  the 
Southern  State  Normal  School,  Springfield, 
South  Dakota,  where  he  was  head  of  the 
department  of  education  and  corrective 
training.  Previously  Mr.  Lange  had  taught 
in  the  Edison  Junior  High  School,  Long 
Beach. 

The  method  Long  Beach  has  adopted  in 
her  curriculum  program  is  to  put  the  writ- 
ing of  the  original  draft  or  fundamental 
course  into  the  hands  of  persons  with  a 
wider  view.  They  will  unite  in  consulta- 
tion with  experts,  turn  their  work  over  for 
trial  and  criticism  to  teacher  committees, 
and  act  in  an  editorial  capacity  -when  the 
committees  have  completed  their  work. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  a  curriculum 
revision  cabinet  has  been  formed  of  the 
following  people :  Emil  Lange,  director  of 
curriculum  ;  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  consultant ;  Ernest  P. 
Branson,  director  of  research ;  Elga  M. 
Shearer,  director  of  elementary  instruction. 

Writers  of  first  drafts  for  the  school 
year  are :  Grades  4  to  6 — Miss  Elga  M. 
Shearer,  elementary  supervisor,  junior  high 
schools;  Mr.  Emil  Lange,  director  of  cur- 
riculum, senior  high  school ;  Miss  Marie 
Maples  Preston,  head  of  English  depart- 
ment ;  Leonard  G.  Xattkemper,  head  of 
Speech  department ;  Charles  F.  Seymour, 
head  of  social  science  department. 


Under  the  direction  of  Forrest  V.  Routt, 
superintendent  of  Alham'bra  city  schools, 
Alhambra  had  an  exceptionally  fine  insti- 
tute in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Section,  California  Teachers' 
Association. 


Miss  Minnie  Howell  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Miss  Elga  M.  Shearer,  super- 
visor of  primary  grades  of  the  Long  Beach 
schools.  Miss  Howell  takes  the  position 
coming  from  a  principalship  in  the  same 
system.  Miss  Howell  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  has  done 
teacher  training  work  in  the  State  Teach- 
ers' College  at  Winona. 


teachers  of  each  group  once  a  month  meet 
with  one  of  the  members  of  the  county 
office  and  discuss  the  particular  problems 
of  their  locality.  Professor  H.  L.  Eby  of 
the  Southern  Branch,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, acts  as  an  advisory  in  supervision 
for  Riverside  County.  He  meets  for  dis- 
cussion with  the  supervising  forces  of  the 
county  once  every  two  weeks. 


Since  September  Mark  R.  Jacobs,  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  Montebello  city 
schools,  has  had  his  high  school  in  the 
magnificent  new  high  school  building.  The 
building  has  a  spaciousness  that  is  pleas- 
ing. The  laboratory  rooms — combination 
for  both  experiments  and  recitation — are 
large  and  are  proving  a  .great  success. 
Two  and  a  half  acres  have  been  added  to 
the  campus,  which  is  being  landscaped  and 
made  ready  for  outside  activities.  Monte- 
bello city  school  children  now  number  2100. 


Ira  C.  Landis,  superintendent  of  River- 
side County  schools,  has  organized  his 
county   into  eight   conference  groups.     The 


A.  Haven  Smith,  principal  of  the  Red- 
lands  High  School,  finds  that  the  merit 
system  is  functioning  excellently  in  his 
school.  Merits  are  earned  by  outside  ac- 
tivities and  by  the  making  of  recommend- 
ed grades.  Merits  are  lost  for  misdemean- 
ors. The  student  council,  consisting  of 
three  seniors,  two  juniors  and  two  soph- 
omores, has  control  of  administering  the 
merit  system. 


The  biennial  report  of  C.  Ray  Holbrook 
of  San  Bernardino  city  schools  for  1923-25 
gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  progress 
made  in  San  Bernardino  during  the  last 
two  years. 


John  S.  Reid  this  January  accepted  the 
position  as  principal  of  the  La  Mesa  Gram- 
mar School.  Mr.  Reid  comes  to  La  Mesa 
from  the  Roosevelt  High  School  San  Diego. 


Miss  Electra  C.  Doren,  librarian  of  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Public  Library,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  women  librarians  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  visit  to  her  library  shows 
one  what  an  nth  degree  librarian  can  ac- 
complish in  her  chosen  line  of  work. 


Miss  Rosa  Lee  Hardy,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  an  authority  on  reading.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  she  will  edit  a  series  of 
readers  within  a  short  time. 


cases  can  be  cured  through  corrective  gym- 
nastics. Records  of  each  case  are  kept  by 
photographs. 

Mr.  Graff  is  working  so  that  the  State 
laws  may  be  changed  so  that  much  special 
work  can  be  provided  for  out  of  State 
school  funds,  which  is  not  the  case  at 
present. 


Henry  W.  Kind,  superintendent  of  Dis- 
trict No.  10  of  the  Philadelphia  city 
schools,  has  charge  of  one  of  the  largest 
areas  in  the  Philadelphia  system.  Mr. 
Kind  is  head  of  the  Philadelphia  reading 
committee,  and  under  his  direction  his  com- 
mittee has  published  an  excellent  mono- 
graph on  reading,  an  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject for  the  bringing  of  the  best  results 
in    relation    to    Philadelphia    conditions. 


E.  U.  Graff,  superintendent  of  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  city  schools,  considers  the 
founding  of  a  public  school  for  crippled 
children  in  Indianapolis  one  of  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  current  year. 

This  unit  was  made  possible  by  the  In- 
dianapolis Foundation,  which  pays  the  ex- 
cess over  the  regular  cost  of  running'  the 
school.  The  school  started  with  forty  pu- 
pils. The  plan  is  to  enlarge  the  institution 
until  the  school  system  will  care  for  all  the 
crippled  children  in  the  city.  Children  at- 
tending now  are  brought  to  the  school  by 
bus. 

Children  before  entering  the  school  have 
a  thorough  physical  diagnosis,  either  by 
their  own  physician  or  by  the  ones  pro- 
vided by  the  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  school,  with  this 
exception,  that  corrective  therapy  or  cor- 
rective gymnastics  are  provided  for.  Ex- 
cellent results  are  being  secured.  Most  of 
the  children  suffer  from  paralysis.  It  has 
been  found  that  over  half  of  the   paralysis 


Indianapolis  is  building  two  new  senior 
high  schools,  one  of  which  will  be  a  high 
school  for  colored  students  with  a  capacity 
of  one  thousand. 


Dr.  D.  E.  Weglein,  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  Baltimore  city  schools,  is 
carrying  on  a  program  of  improvement  of 
supervision  and  teaching.  A  whole  series 
of  courses  of  study  from  primary  through 
senior  high  school  is  one  of  the  largest 
pieces  of  work  undertaken.  Through  tests 
students  are  being  classified  into  X,  Y,  Z 
groups. 

During  the  last  four  years  Baltimore 
has  largely  gone  over  to  the  6-3-3  basis  of 
organization.  Since  1921  a  $21,000,000 
building  program  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  construction  of  all  types  of 
buildings,  elementary,  platoon,  junior  and 
senior   high   schools. 


Three  divisions  of  the  Pomona  College 
Summer  School  will  be  held  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement  made 
by  William  S.  Anient,  director  of  the  sum- 
mer session.  The  usual  summer  classes 
will  be  held  at  the  Laguna  Beach  Marine 
Laboratory  and  extensive  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  school  on  the  Claremont 
campus.  In  addition  courses  will  also  be 
given  at  the  recently  acquired  mountain 
property  located  at  Bluff  Lake,  near  Big 
Bear  Lake. 


CALIFORNIA  FLOWER  EXHIBIT  TO 
BE  HELD 

The  California  Spring  Blossom  and  Wild 
Flower  Association  will  hold  its  Fourth 
Annual  Flower  Show  on  April  7th  and  8th 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  building  of 
the  Women's  City  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
465  Post  street.  The  proceeds  will  go  to 
swell  the  fund  for  planting  a  Shakespeare 
garden  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 

There  are  offered  prizes  for  cultivated 
flowers — bulbous  plants,  carnations,  exot- 
ics, delphiniums,  irises,  pansies,  roses,  sweet 
peas,  and  succulents — and  for  wild  flowers. 
In  the  latter  class, there  are  several  prizes  i 
for  the  schools  at  large  and  one  especially 
for  the  best  wild  flower  exhibit  made  by  a 
school  of  Santa  Clara  County.  All  schools 
in  the  State  are  urged  to  take  an  interest, 
so  as  to  make  this  flower  show  a  great  dis- 
play   of   the    floral    treasures    of    California. 

Miss  Alice  Eastwood,  botanist  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association.  She  will  name  airy 
plant,  if  it  be  sent  to  her  at  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco. 

For  space  in  the  flower  show,  write  be- 
fore April  1st  to  Miss  Katherine  Chandler, 
first  vice-president  and  director  of  the  1926 
Flower  Show,  113  Duncan  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miss  Chandler  is  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  association  and  is  the  author  of 
"As  California  Wild  Flowers  Grow"  and 
"Wild    Flowers   Children    Love." 


TO  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BAY 

The  following  merchants  invite  your  patronage.    At  their  fine  shops  you 
right  price,  along  with  good  service  and  courteous 


CITIES: 

will  find  what  you  need  at  the 
treatment. 


Teachers    and    Students 
ATTENTION! 

WHY  NOT  SAVE  TIME?    USE  A  TYPEWRITER  AT  HOME 
Typewriters  and  Supplies  Sold 
Terms  If  Desired — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
506  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  READERS 

By  Ruth   Thompson  and   Supt.  H.   B.   Wilson  of  Berkeley 
NEW    content,    tested    material,    each    story  contains   a  lesson  of  definite   socializing  value. 

Net  Prices   F.O.B.   San   Francisco 

Primer $.52 

Book  I $.56  Book  II $.60  Book  III $.68  Book  IV $.80 

Books  V  and  VI   in  preparation 

HARR   WAGNER   PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


453    South    Spring    Street  (Citizens'  National  Bank  Bldg.) 

LOS  ANGELES 

Established  January  1st,  1907,  by  "F     T       THURSTON 

R.  W.  CODDINGTON  and  telephone  r-  ^-  !""     nRTUY 

MARY  L.  CODDINGTON  VAndike  3494  C-  A-  ^GWORTHY 


San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 

HOTEL 

340  O'FARRELL  STREET 

□ 

Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 

□ 
Garage  across  the  street 

□ 

Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 

courtesy  is  extended 


SEASONAL  JEWELRY 

Weddings  Gifts  Holiday  Presents 

Birthday   Remembrances 
Should  be  purchased  only  from  a  well- 
known,  reliable  Jeweler 
This  Journal  has  patronized  the 
J.  G.  HATCH  CO.  for  fifteen  years 
They  are   reliable 
Watchmakers    and   Jewelers 

210  Phelan  Bldg.   (Arcade  floor),  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Official  watch  inspectors  for  the  United  Railroads. 


Our    Service    to    You    Is 


Measured    by    Your  Reliance  on  Us. 
Business  All  the  Year  Round. 


We  Are   Open  for 


E.    C.    BOYNTON 

BOYNTON    TEACHERS'    AGENCY   OF  LOS  ANGELES  — Est.    1888 
517  Brockman  Building  TUcker  7343  Los  Angeles,   California 


Mme.    E.    Sugnet  Miss    Betty    Berry 

St.  Francis  Shop 

156   POWELL   ST.,   S.   F. 

DRESSES  —  WRAPS  —  COATS 
Ready-made  and  to  Order 

Authentic    Styles  Reasonable   Prices 

Gowns,  Coats,  Ensembles  Designed 

and  Executed  under  the  personal 

direction  of  Mme.  E.  Suarnet 


For  Books  on  California  History, 
Geography,  and  Supplementary  to 
California  State  and  County  lists, 


ADDRESS 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

149    New    Montgomery    Street 
San   Francisco 


HALITOSIS 

Unpleasant  breath — Halitosis — as  the  medical  dictionary  terms  it — may  arise  from  various 
causes.  It  may  be  due  to  fermentation  of  food  particles  lodged  between  the  teeth  or  in 
neglected  cavities — to  a  general  diseased  condition  of  the  mouth — tartar  deposits — inflamed 
gums — pyorrhetic  conditions — uncared  for  bridges — ill  fitting  crowns — neglect  of  the  tooth 
brush  and  in  many  cases  unpolished  fillings  and  surfaces  between  the  teeth.  Have  you  hali- 
tosis? How  can  you  know?  Will  your  friends  tell  you?  The  teeth  and  gums  should  be  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  dentist  regularly  twice  a  year  and  his  advice  on  oral  hygiene  must 
be  carried  out  in  the  home. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 

,,  n       „       ,  rjJ      908  Market  Street    c      r  r  vt 

At  Powell  and  Eddy       Phone  Garfieid  835       San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SPECIALIST  — EXTRACTIONS;    CROWN;    SELF    CLEANING    BRIDGES 
PORCELAIN    WORK    AND    ROOFLESS    PLATES 


414-16-18  SaSpriitfSt. 

Near  Fourth  Street 

Los*  Angeles*- 


275  Rooms,  each 
with  Private  Bath 
and  Circulating  Ice 
Water. 

Located  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Down- 
town District 

Courteous    and 
Efficient  Service 

FIREPROOF 

Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00 
per  day 


You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.  B.  HARRISON 

Manager 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 
By  Harr  Wagner 
Vaughn  MacCaughey,  associate  editor  of 
the  Sierra  Educational  News,  has  an  in- 
teresting contribution  in  the  January  N.  E. 
A.  Journal  on  "Sabbatical  Leave  for  Teach- 
ers." 


San  Francisco,  and  as  a  devoted  and  loyal 
supporter  to  educational  standards,  Mrs. 
P'itzGerald's    promotion   was    deserved. 


The  California  State  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation has  issued  a  number  of  documents 
which  are  of  special  service  to  the  public. 
"The  School  Law  of  California,  1925,"  con- 
tains all  the  laws  relating"  to  education,  in- 
cluding extracts  from  the  constitution,  a 
list  of  educational  officials,  rules  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  a  complete 
index  to  school  laws,  various  documents 
relating  to  certification,  administration,  etc. 
The  most  recent  is  a  list  of  junior  and  sen- 
ior high  schools,  with  the  name  of  each 
principal  and   the  amount  of  salary  paid. 


Col.  E.  Hofer,  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  "The  Lariat,"  a  unique  and  interesting 
magazine  devoted  to  the  poetry  of  the 
land,  "where  men  are  men,  etc.,"  has  re- 
cently written  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  a  half-page  article  on  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  junior  college,  the  high 
school  and  the  junior  high  school  of  San 
Mateo  and  Burlingame,  under  the  direction 
of  the  efficient  principal,  W.  L.  Glascock. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  special  work  in 
vocational  and  avocational  educational  ac- 
tivities of  the  school.  The  article  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Oregon  Statesmen  of  Salem, 
Oregon,  also. 


Superintendent  Mark  Keppel,  in  the  De- 
cember Sierra  Educational  News,  has  an 
article  on  "What  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment 16  Has  Done  for  the  Schools."  This 
is  a  discussion  of  a  measure  that  has  been 
in  operation  for  five  years.  The  results 
show  that  the  adoption  of  this  law  was  an 
outstanding  achievement  of  the  educational 
leaders  of  California,  and  it  will  continue 
to  furnish  the  children  and  teachers  the 
ample  working  capital  for  California's  great- 
est   industry — the   public   schools. 


The  California  Schoolmasters'  Club  held 
its  quarterly  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb  Saturday  evening,  January  9th.  B. 
X.  Tucker  of  the  Richmond  High  School 
presided.  F.  C.  Shallenberger,  A.  J.  Cloud 
and  S.  1!.  Wilson  presented  "As  Others  See 
Us,"  and  Mr.  Crary  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  spoke  on  the  commercial  world 
and  the  public  schools.  I.  C.  Hatch  is 
secretary. 


Superintendent  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  of 
San  Francisco  recommended  and  the  Board 
of  Education  confirmed  the  appointment 
of  three  new  deputy  superintendents  of 
schools — Mrs.  .Mary  M.  FitzGerald.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Nolan  and  Mr.  David  Hardy.  The  ap- 
pointment  of  Mrs.  FitzGerald  comes  as  a 
recognition  of  splendid  services  not  only 
to  the  San  Francisco  school  department, 
but  to  the  State  at  large.  She  served  for 
many  years  as  secretary  of  the  C.  T.  A. 
in  the  days  when  the  work  was  burden- 
some, and  gratuitous,  and  when  delegates 
paid  their  expenses  out  of  slim  salaries  and 
contribution  in  addition  to  every  bud- 
get for  the  promotion  of  professional  stan- 
dards and  ethics.  As  a  teacher,  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School, 
as   a    principal    of   the   John    Swett    School, 


City  Superintendent  Charles  C.  Hughes 
of  Sacramento  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
four-year  term  at  $7200  per  year.  This  is 
Superintendent  Hughes'  fifth  appointment 
and  thirteenth  year  of  service.  Superintend- 
ent Hughes'  splendid  administration  along 
the  lines  of  economic  vision  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  and  building  of  school- 
houses  and  a  progressive  educational  pro- 
gram has  been  no  small  part  of  Sacramen- 
to's wonderful  growth  as  a  home  city.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  recently  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment for  a  two  million  dollar  building  pro- 
gram. His  board  of  education  recently 
purchased  on  his  recommendation  a  sixty- 
acre  site  for  junior  college. 


Mary  F.  Mooney,  the  director  of  library 
textbooks  service  in  San  Francisco,  gave  a 
vital  message  to  teachers  recently  in  the 
Sierra  Educational  News  on  the  C.  T.  A. 
and  N.  E.  A. 


Superintendent  Fred  M.  Hunter  of  Oak- 
land gave  an  address  on  "The  Constitu- 
tional Respect  for  Law"  over  KGO  that 
was  afterwards  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
Education    December    17,    1925. 


A  Remarkable  Address 
There  are  few  really  great  addresses  in 
these  days  of  much  speaking,  but  the  ad- 
dress on  "The  School  Burden,"  by  Will  C. 
Wood,  State  superintendent  of  California, 
is  one  of  the  great  educational  deliverances 
of  recent  times.  It  marshals  the  civic,  in- 
dustrial, domestic,  social  and  religious  prob- 
lems, past  and  present,  as  has  no  one  else, 
and  he  presents  the  passing  of  every  prob- 
lem that  becomes  a  burden  on  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  a  thrilling  and  convincing 
manner. 

It  is  profound  in  its  statesmanship,  sci- 
entific in  its  scholarship,  brilliant  in  its 
presentation.  While  school  men  and  wom- 
en are  comforted  by  its  wholesomeness  the 
public  needs  it  as  a  patriotic  tonic.  Who- 
ever promotes  the  publicity  of  this  profes- 
sional and  patriotic  address  will  serve  the 
country  as  well  as  the  profession. — Journal 
of  Education,  December  17,  1925. 


Edward  Locher,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  resolutions  of  the  Inyo  County 
Institute,  made  special  mention  as  follows 
of  Superintendent  Lawrence  Chenoweth 
of  Bakersfield  and  Dr.  Franzen,  the  well- 
known  educational  expert,  and  of  Superin- 
tendent Wood  and  Superintendent  A.  A. 
Brierly : 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Chenoweth,  county  super- 
intendent of  Kern  County,  and  to  Dr.  Fran- 
zen for  the  humor,  wisdom,  inspiration  and 
information  which  they  have  brought  to 
us.  We  will  be  better  teachers  because 
of  their  having  been  here. 

"Whereas,  our  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Will  C.  Wood,  has  ac- 
complished much  for  the  teachers  of  this 
State  by  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of 
teachers  for  time  spent  at  institutes,  and 
in  his  efforts  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
children  of  the  State. 

"And  whereas,  he  has  been  ably  assisted 
in  these  matters  by  our  count}'  superin- 
tendent, A.  A.  Brierly. 


"lie  it  further  resolved,  That  we  show 
them  our  appreciation  of  their  work  by 
giving  them  our  hearty  support,  and  also 
by  extending  to  them  our  sincere  thanks 
for  their  efforts." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
documents  ever  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  called  "Califor- 
nia's Jubilee  Year  in  Bier  Schools — A  Sug- 
gestive Outline  and  a  Few  Sources  of  In- 
formation and  Inspiration,"  and  is  arranged 
by  Cora  Paine  McKay  and  Marguerite 
Squire,  University  High  School,  Oakland, 
California.  This  pamphlet  is  rich  in  its 
references  to  the  storehouse  of  California 
material  in  history  and   geography. 


THE  MEETINGS   OF  THE  C.  T.  A. 

The  Bay  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.  met 
December  14  to  17  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  Roy  Cloud,  city  superintendent 
of  Redwood  City,  presided.  Otis  Carring- 
ton,  the  noted  composer  and  publisher  of 
music,  was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  programs  ever  rendered  at  the  C. 
T.  A.  There  were  more  than  one  hundred 
speakers  on  the  program.  The  general  pro- 
gram was  broadcasted  by  KGO,  General 
Electric  Company. 

The  speakers  from  outside  the  State  were 
Frank  D.  Boynton  of  Ithaca,  Dr.  Steiner 
of  Iowa,  Margaret  Slattery  of  Maiden, 
Flarry  Lloyd  Miller  of  Madison,  John  Guy 
Fowkes  of  Madison,  and  Arthur  Dean  of 
New  York. 

Speakers  from  California  included  Maik 
Keppel,  J.  W.  Foley,  Edward  P.  Cubberley, 
Fred  Hunter,  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  Will  C. 
Wood,  Eugene  Franzen,  Madeline  Verveka 
and  Mamie  Lang. 

"Teacher,  Whither  Goest  Thou?"  by 
Mark  Keppel,  was  a  great  address,  and 
those  wdio  have  heard  Mark  Keppel  fre- 
quently say  that  this  address  was  the  finest 
they  ever  heard  him  make. 

Miss  May  C.  Wade  of  Berkeley  was 
named  president  of  the  Bay  Section  of  the 
California  State  Teachers'  Association  for 
1926  at  the  Bay  Section  meeting  in  Oak- 
land. Miss  Wade  succeeded  Roy  W.  Cloud, 
president  for  1925. 

Other  officers  named  are  as  follows : 
Walter  L.  Bachrodt,  San  Jose,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  E.  G.  Gridley,  Oakland  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  meeting  named  the  following  to 
represent  the  Bay  Section  at  the  California 
State  Council  of  Education:  Roy  W. 
Cloud,  Elizabeth  Sherman,  A.  J.  Cloud,  A. 
G.  Elmore,  Wade  F.  Thomas,  J.  D.  Han- 
cock John  R.  Williams  and  W.  E.  Faught. 

The  section  also  named  an  executive 
council    for    the    Bay    Section,    as    follows: 

Oakland  —  L  P.  Farris,  Anna  Fraser, 
Florence  Morrison,  Maude  Pesante  and 
Edna  Wright. 

Berkelev — Anna  M.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Emma 
S.  Wilkes". 

Alameda — Blanche  DuBois. 

San  Francisco — A.  J.  Cloud,  Mar}'  Mc- 
Glinchey,  Clarice  Kerwin,  Marjorie  Stewart. 

Stockton — W.  F.  Ellis,  Josephine  Leffler. 

San  Jose — Leila  Cameron. 

Modesto — Mary  Alice   Lynn. 

Alameda  County — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Reid. 

Lake  County— W.  R.  McNair. 

Marin  County — Belle  Abraham. 

Napa  County — W.  L.  Gaylord. 
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San  Mateo  County — L.  E.  Adams,  H.  C. 
Hall,  O.  H.  Olson. 

San  Joaquin   County — Grace  Pearce 

Santa  Clara  County — Sophia  Cramer,  Ma- 
rie Mace. 

Stanislaus  County — A.  W.  McConnell,  A. 
G.  Elmore. 

E.  G.  Gridley,  treasurer,  reported  the  sec- 
tion has  $10,334.46  in  the  treasury. 

The  meeting-  was  a  great  credit  to  Roy 
Cloud's  organizing  ability  and  to  his  quiet, 
effective  way  in  "getting  across." 

The  Central  Coast  Section  met  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  December  14  to  17.  Super- 
intendent Robert  L.  Bird  was  president  of 
the  association,  and  the  people  of  San  Luis 
O'bispo  were  generous  and  gave  real  Cali- 
fornia hospitality  to  the  guests.  Sir  John 
Adams  of  the  University  of  London  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers. 

Superintendent  Cecil  Davis  Peck  of  Santa 
Cruz  County  was  elected  president  of  the 
Central  Coast  Section  of  the  California 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Wednes- 
day's session  and  Principal  James  Davis  of 
San  Benito  County  High  School  was  named 
vice-president. 

J.  H.  Graves  of  Monterey  and  T.  S.  Mac- 
Quiddy  of  Watsonville  were  re  -  elected 
treasurer  and  secretary,  respectively,  and 
Robert  L.  Bird  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  presi- 
dent,  was   elected  council   representative. 


THE  C.  T.  A.,  SOUTHERN  SECTION 

The  annual  convention  met  in  Los  An- 
geles December  16  to  18.  There  were  ap- 
proximately 15,000  teachers  present. 

Among  the  speakers  who  are  addressing 
the  Southern  Section  meetings  are :  Cath- 
erine Adams,  dean  of  women,  Mills  Col- 
lege ;  Sir  John  Adams,  former  lecturer  in 
education,  University  of  London ;  Robert 
J.  Aley  president,  Butler  University;  Frank 
D.  Boynton,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Ithaca,  New  York;  William  Lowe  Bryan, 
president,  Indiana  University;  L.  D.  Coff- 
man,  president,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Edmund  Vance  Cook,  poet-lecturer,  Cleve- 
land ;  Mrs.  Grace  H.  Conkling,  poet-lec- 
turer ;  Geo.  W.  Frasier,  president,  Colorado 
State  Teachers'  College ;  J.  W.  Glass,  di- 
rector, junior  hig'h  schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ; 
V.  A.  Henmon  director,  school  of  educa- 
tion, University  of  Wisconsin ;  W.  W.  Hus- 
band, second  assistant  commissioner  of 
labor,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  E.  C.  Moore, 
director,  University  of  California,  Southern 
Branch  ;  J.  B.  Nash,  director  physical  edu- 
cation, Oakland ;  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  presi- 
dent, Mills  College ;  F.  W.  Roman,  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University ;  G.  A. 
Steiner,  professor  of  applied  psychology, 
Grinnell  College;  H.  C.  Spellman,  Reming- 
ton Typewriter  Company;  G.  L.  Swiggert. 
National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  R.  B-  von  Kleinsmid  president, 
University  of  Southern  California ;  Will  C 
Wood,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction; B.  M.  Woods,  associate  dean. 
University  of  California. 

A.  R.  Clifton  the  well-known  and  pop- 
ular superintendent  of  Monrovia,  was 
elected  president  for  the  year  1926,  and  W. 
L.  Stucky,  the  young  man  who  has  made 
an  enviable  reputation  as  superintendent 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  Huntington 
Park,   as  vice-president. 


Music  Texts  For  Your  High  Schools 

HIGH   SCHOOL  SONGBOOK,   by   Mrs.   Gertrude   B.   Parsons,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
In  wide  use  from   coast  to   coast   because   of   practical  voice   arrangements   and   of 

the   beauty  of  the  selections  and  their  permanent  artistic  value.    Especially  planned  for 

morning  assemblies  and  community  singing. 

A  BOOK  OF  CHORUSES,  by  Chadwick,   McConathy,   Birge  and   Miessner. 

Finest  -examples  of  choral  literature  from  the  classic,  modern,  and  American  mas- 
ters.   Program  notes  for  music   appreciation  course  and  public  performances. 

GLEE   AND   CHORUS   BOOK   FOR   MALE   VOICES,   by    Earl   Towner,   San    Jose 
Teachers  College,  and   Ernest   Hesser,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis. 
Two-   and    three-part   male    voice   choruses    leading    the    glee    clubs    into    four-part 

arrangements.     Wide  variety   of   selections   appealing   to   boys'   interests   and    suited    to 

their  vocal  compass. 

THE  SYMPHONY  SERIES,  by   Stock,   McConathy,  and   Dasch. 

Five  programs  of  nine  selections  each,  for  training  players  in  orchestral  ensemble 
and  for  public  performance. 

LISTENING  LESSONS  IN   MUSIC,  by  Agnes   Moore   Fryberger. 

"The   Bible  of  Music  Appreciation,"  offering  a  graded   course  of  study   for   junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 


New  York 


Newark 


Boston 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


The  High  School  Principals'  meeting  has 
been  called  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  meet  at  Hotel  Huntington,  Pasa- 
dena, for  week  beginning  April  19th.  The 
rates,  $7  per  day,  with  two  in  room ;  one  in 
room,  $8. 


The  Hotel  Stowell,  Los  Angeles,  offers 
fine  room,  with  bath,  from  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  manager,  and  his  staff 
will  make  you  comforta'ble.  High  school 
principals  and  others  visiting  the  conven- 
tion should  arrange  to  stop  over  at  the 
Stowell,  either  going  or  coming'.  It  is  cen- 
trally located  at  414-418  South  Spring 
street.  

The  State  Board  of  Education  deleted 
classic  myths  from  the  curricula  of  the 
public  schools  at  the  meeting  of  January 
11,  1926. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  Jan- 
uary 11  at  Sacramento  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  text  books  on  geography  and 
civics.  After  several  days  of  discussion 
and  listening  to  arguments  of  representa- 
tives of  various  publishers,  the  matter  was 
postponed  and  a  special  meeting  arranged 
at  Los  Angeles  for  February  1,  1926.  Fred 
T.  Moore,  John  E.  Osborne,  W.  C.  Harper, 
Harr  Wagner,  T.  C.  Morehouse,  Elizabeth 
Adams,  R.  Laidlaw  and  William  Laidlaw, 
C.  A.  Jones,  F.  A.  Rice,  J.  O.  Tuttle,  W. 
A.  Baker,  Mr.  Bemis,  Leroy  Armstrong', 
G.  A.  Chilcote,  F.  A.  Belford  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  were  among  the  bookmen  pres- 
ent.   

H.  E.  Ruggles,  the  well  known  and  pop- 
ular city  superintendent  of  Burling'ame  for 
many  years,  was  burned  to  death  while 
asleep  in  his  room  in  a  Los  Angeles  apart- 
ment on  January  10.  Mr.  Ruggles  resigned 
as  superintendent  of  Burling'ame  in  June, 
1924,  and  was  succeeded  by  Superintendent 
Lewis  Adams.  The  teachers,  pupils  and 
people  who  knew  him  regret  his  passing. 
He  was  a  kindly  man,  and  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  desire  to  be  of  service. 


UNITED    STATES   CIVIL   SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  the  following  open  com- 
petitive  examination : 

Teacher,  elementary  (Grades  1-6),  $1,200; 
teacher,  junior  high  school  (Grades  7-9), 
$1,440;  teacher,  senior  hig'h  school  (Grades 
10-12),  $1,560. 

Receipt  of  applications  for  these  posi- 
tions 'will  close  January  27  and  February 
17.  The  dates  for  assembling'  of  competit- 
ors will  be  stated  on  the  admission  cards 
sent  applicants  after  the  close  of  receipt 
of  applications. 

The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Indian  Service,  at  the  entrance  salaries 
shown  above. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C,  or  the  secretary  of  the  hoard  of  U.  S. 
civil  service  examiners  at  the  postoffice  or 
customhouse,  any  city. 


CALIFORNIA  3CHGDL1 
ARTS -"CRAFTS 

Incorporated 

Broadway  and  College  Avenue, 
Oakland,  California 

Beautiful   Four-Acre    Campus   Ideally  Adapted   to 
School   Needs 

An  incorporated  degree-granting  College, 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  specializing  in  the 
training  for  the  various  phases  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Teaching  of 
the  Arts  and   Crafts. 

Now  in  its   19th  Year 

FALL  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 

Visit  the  School 
Telephone  or  Write  for   Illustrated   Catalog 

F.   H.  MEYER,  Director 
Phone  Piedmont  1194-W 
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A  BOTANICAL  EXPEDITION  TO 

THE    DESERT 

By  George  W.  Savage 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  research  being  conducted  in  Southern 
California  is  that  sponsored  by  Pomona 
College  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Philip 
A.  Munz,  head  of  the  department  of  bot- 
any. From  time  to  time  Pomona  College 
has  sent  out  a  number  of  botanical  expe- 
ditions into  the  lesser  known  regions  of 
Southern  California  and  the  Southwest. 
Through  the  means  of  these  expeditions 
Pomona  College  is  endeavoring  to  build 
up  an  adequate  herbarium  of  all  sections 
of  the  Southwest.  At  present  special  em- 
phasis is  being-  placed  on  the  plants  cf 
Southern   California. 

The  most  recent  expedition,  a  party  of 
seven  amateur  botanists,  led  by  Dr.  Philip 
A.  Munz,  spent  several  days  during'  the 
holiday  recess  at  Thousand  Palms  Canyon 
on  the  edge  of  the  far-flung  Colorado  Des- 
ert. The  party  left  the  campus  at  Clare- 
mont,  California,  late  in  December,  passing 
through  Yucaipa  Valley  and  San  Gorgonio 
Pass,  through  which  came  the  earliest  ex- 
peditions to  California.  This  region  was 
of  special  interest  to  the  botanists,  as  it 
marked  the  point  where  desert  flora  meets 
the  coastal  flora. 

Thousand  Palms  Canyon  may  be  reached 
over  the  State  Highway  to  Imperial  Val- 
ley and  is  130  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
At  Edom  a  good  road  branches  to  the 
east  which  leads  into  Thousand  Palms  Can- 
yon, so  named  because  of  the  three  large 
chimps  of  palms  that  occur  about  one-half 
mile  apart.  Each  clump  contains  over  100 
trees.  The  region  is  one  of  the  best  native 
stations  for  palms  in  the  Southwest. 

The  canyon  and  surrounding  country  is 
rich  in  desert  flora  in  restricted  regions 
and  has  been  partially  collected  by  a  num- 
ber of  noted  botanists,  including  S.  B.  Par- 
rish,  F.  W.  Pierson  and  H.  M.  Hall.  On 
several  former  trips  Pomona  botanists  col- 
lected on  all  sides  of  the  canyon,  but  en- 
tered its  sandy  bottom  for  the  first  time 
last   month. 

A  feature  of  the  plant  life  of  the  Colo- 
rado desert,  noted  by  the  party,  was  the 
presence  of  desert  flowers  in  abundance 
from  thirty  to  forty  days  earlier  than  is 
usual.  This  condition  has  been  caused  by 
the  early  season  rains  and  it  is  feared,  un- 
less there  is  additional  rainfall,  the  flowers 
will   become  stunted. 

Desert  verbenas  and  sunflowers  are  the 
most  common  varieties  with  a  few  rarities 
present.  The  alkali  soil  of  the  canyon  is 
also  rich  production  ground  for  salt  bushes, 
the  screw  bean  and  mesquite. 

The  canyon  and  its  surrounding'  country 
is  even  more  interesting  than  its  botanical 
life,  which  is  best  studied  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April.  Foothill  country  cov- 
ered by  decomposed  granite  surrounds  the 
canyon  proper.  A  warm  stream,  probably 
fed  by  hoi  springs,  Hows  down  the  canyon 
and  has  its  source  in  the  little  San  Ber- 
nardino mountains,  a  range  that  has  long 
been  known  to  the  prospector.  Across 
these  mountains  is  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
where  queer  formations  of  weathered  gran- 
ite appear  in  huge  anil  grotesque  piles  of 
boulders. 

Although  Thousand  Palms  Canyon  is 
over  ninety  miles  from  the  Colorado  River, 
its  seclusion  may  be  interrupted  and  the 
wild  botanical   life  of  the  region  may  soon 


be  changed  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
river.  Surveys  for  a  proposed  aqueduct 
over  the  Little  San  Bernardino  range  hav 
recently  been  completed  and  if  plans  mate- 
realize  the  aqueduct  will  pass  near  the  head 
of  the  canyon.  Now  is  the  time  to  see  the 
canyon  in  its  natural  beauty. 

The  arid  condition  of  the  region  makes 
cultivation  practically  impossible,  although 
in  a  few  feeble  places  date  ranchers  are 
constantly  endeavoring  to  survive  the  ad- 
verse conditions  of  nature. 

Although  the  expedition  failed  to  secure 
any  rare  specimens,  many  specimens  of 
common  varieties  were  obtained  for  the 
herbarium,  in  addition  to  much  information 
concerning  the  region  itself  and  the  condi- 
tions in  which  the  desert  flora  appear. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
such  trips  is  the  opportunity  provided  stu- 
dents to  learn  field  methods  of  taxonomy. 
In  addition  to  practical  experience  the  ex- 
peditions also  add  many  new  species  to  the 
herbarium  which,  when  mounting  of  the 
present  specimens  is  completed,  will  con- 
tain about  250,000  sheets  of  mounted  plants. 
This  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  complete  herbariums  of  South- 
western plants  west  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  continually  of  value  to  ranchers  as 
well  as  to  amateur  botanists  and  research 
students. 

Under  the  capable  direction  of  Professor 
Munz,  the  herbarium  has  steadily  grown, 
the  most  recent  acquisition  being  the  Mar- 
cus E.  Jones  herbarium  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
This  purchase  was  made  possible  by  the 
gift  of  Miss  Ellen  Browning  Scripps  of  La 
Jolla,   California. 

Another  botany  expedition  is  planned 
for  the  first  week  in  February,  into  the 
mountain  region  of  Arrowhead  Lake.  A 
number  of  spring  trips  will  also  be  made  to 
the  desert,  each  of  them  being  guided  in 
every  instance  by  the  rainfall.  Among  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  expeditions 
sponsored  by  the  college  was  that  sent  to 
Lower  California  last  year.  On  this  trip 
plants  were  collected  as  far  south  as  San 
Quentin.  A  similar  party  will  enter  this 
same   region   during  the   spring  recess. 


"Life  today  is  just  as  wholesome  as  it 
ever  was,"  is  the  opinion  of  the  deans  and 
presidents  of  eight  Southern  California  col- 
leges who  held  their  winter  meeting  at 
Pomona  College  recently.  Colleges  partic- 
ipating in  the  conference  were  Redlands 
University,  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Occidental  College,  Pomona  Col- 
lege, University  of  California,  Southern 
Branch,  Whittier  College,  LaVerne  College, 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 


Southern  California's  first  mountain  sum- 
mer school  for  college  students  will  be 
held  by  Pomona  College  at  Bluff  Lake, 
near  Big  Bear  Lake,  next  summer.  This 
new  summer  school  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  the  gift  to  Pomona  of  120  acres  of 
choice  virgin  forest  land  by  J.  S.  Edwards 
of  Redlands.  The  school  will  be  in  session 
at  an  altitude  of  7500  feet. 


COLLEGES  PRESENT   LECTURES  BY 
RADIO  BROADCASTING 

"Encouraged  by  the  results  of  its  first 
radio  college  course  given  last  year,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Econom- 
ics at  Cornell  University,  has  started  its 
second  course  and  has  invited  all  women 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  General 
Electric  Company's  Schenectady  station 
WGY  to  consider  themselves  enrolled  stu- 
dents. 

"Members  of  the  college  faculty  will  give 
lectures  on  Monday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons on  such  questions  as  household  man- 
agement and  equipment,  budgeting,  selec- 
tion of  clothes,  child  training,  hygiene, 
nutrition   and  food  preservation. 

"Members  of  the  faculty  of  Union  Col- 
lege are  also  cooperating  with  the  Sche- 
nectady station  in  its  winter  educational 
program." 

This  is  the  report  issued  in  "The  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  Bulletin," 
December,  1925." 

KGO,  the  western  radio  station  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, has  also  taken  an  interest  in  educa- 
tional broadcasting,  and  educators  who 
have  been  directly  connected  with,  this 
branch  of  the  work,  including  Dr.  Virgil 
Dickson,  report  that  the  results  promise 
success   for  future   radio   educational   work. 


There  are  twenty-eight  state  game  ref- 
uges, four  national  parks  and  three  na- 
tional monuments  in  California  where  game 
is  given  complete  protection.  The  area 
comprises  about  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  state. 


Boys  outnumber  the  girls  in  the  Malin, 
Ore.,  public  school,  and  the  last  graduat- 
ing class  was  composed  entirely  of  boys. 
Every  boy  in  the  school  but  one  has  taken 
the  agricultural  course  offered  by  the 
school. 


A  CAMERA  CLUB 

vFrom    Junior    Red    Cross    News) 

Nowadays,  since  the  movies  have  made 
photography  a  real  art,  nobody  thinks  that 
a  snapshot  of  a  row  of  people,  all  facing 
the  camera  with  a  stony  stare,  is  a  sure- 
enough,  interesting  picture.  There  is  a  lot 
more  to  photography  than  that.  There  are, 
for  instance,  all  kinds  of  things  to  know 
about  light  and  shade  and  focus  and  such 
matters.  Why  not  start  a  Camera  Club  in 
your  school  and  let  each  member  put  in 
something  for  a  subscription  to  one  of  the 
good  magazines  on  taking  pictures?  That 
will  tell  you  about  these  things  and  will 
give  samples  of  the  best  amateur  work. 
Besides  having  the  fun  of  keeping  a  kodak 
album  and  learning  how  to  take  good  snap- 
shots, you  can  use  your  photographs  in 
many  ways.  For  example,  some  of  the  best 
of  those  showing  such  things  as  your 
school  building  or  your  class  group  or 
some  historical  landmark  in  your  town 
might  go  in  a  foreign  correspondence  port- 
folio. Or  suppose  you  have  to  write  a 
composition  on  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents. It  would  be  much  easier  to  write 
and  more  interesting  to  read  if  it  were 
illustrated  with  your  own  pictures  of  dan- 
gerous curves  in  streets  or  roads  and  of 
safe  or  unsafe  railroad  crossings.  Another 
idea  is  for  the  club  to  collect  good  snap- 
shots of  parades,  beautiful  scenery  and 
handsome  public  buildings  and  monuments 
and  put  them  into  a  book  that  will  tell  a 
kind  of  story  of  your~neighborhood.  The 
school  library  will  be  proud  to  have  such  a 
book. 


CUBLllj     l_ion* 
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You  Cannot  Hold  a  Child's  Interest 

unless  you  make  him  comfortable.    Correct  posture  for  the  little  ones  is  most  important. 

Why  not  try  the  most  scientific,  modern,  healthful  and  comfortable  method  of  seating  in  the 

schoolroom? 


SPRINGFIELD 
TABLE 

A  sturdy,  well  made  ta- 
ble for  use  in  primary 
grades,  where  a  folding 
table  is  not  essential.  In 
many  schools  it  is  used 
in  preference  to  the  old- 
fashioned  desk,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being 
easily  movable,  allowing 
more  freedom  of  space  in 
the  same  area,  than  desks 
fastened  to  the  floor.  The 
table  is  nicely  finished  in 
dark  oak.  Size  of  top 
20x36";  three  heights,  18, 
20  and  22";  special  sizes 
made  to  order. 


Write    us    today    for    information. 
Prices,  catalogs,  etc.,  upon  request. 


BRADLEY'S  CORRECT- 
POSTURE   CHAIRS 

'  A  strong,  rigid  chair  of 
good  oak  stock  with  sad- 
dle seat  and  inverted  mid- 
dle bow  back,  causing  the 
child  to  assume  a  COR- 
RECT POSTURE  natur- 
ally and  comfortably.  This 
type  of  chair  is  endorsed 
by  educators  and  physi- 
cians. 

The  standard  finish  is 
satin-surface  dark  oak, 
and  the  chairs  are  fur- 
nished in  three  heights, 
12,  14  and  16   inches. 

All  seats  and  backs  are 
made  in  proper  propor- 
tions to  the  height  to  in- 
sure correct  posture  for 
children  of  different  ages. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


554  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


EDUCATIONAL    OBSERVATIONS 
By  Herbert   F.   Clark 

Los  Angeles 

Good    Book 

Mr.  Ervin  Eugene  Lewis,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Flint,  Michigan,  in  his  new 
book  on  Personnel  Problems  of  the  Teach- 
ing Staff,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
school  administrators  are  as  keen  on  their 
personnel  problems  as  are  the  great  indus- 
trial corporations.  He  makes  some  timely 
suggestions  and  as  an  indication  of  the 
soundness  of  his  contention  we  quote  in 
full  his   paragraph  on  Professional  Unrest : 

"There  is  a  growing  separation  between 
the  classroom  teacher,  the  principal,  the 
supervisor,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
school  board.  The  classroom  teachers  feel 
lost  in  a  machine-like  organization.  School 
systems  are  constantly  growing  in  size  and 
complexity.  Division  of  labor  has  caused 
further  separation.  Naturally  educational 
officers  get  out  of  touch  with  classroom 
activities.  They  become  'office'  officers. 
The  teacher  who  is  forever  on  the  firing 
line  gets  to  feel  that  her  work  is  little 
understood  or  appreciated.  This  gives  rise 
to  resentment  and  misunderstanding.  Teach- 
ers organize  against  officers ;  they  demand 
more  of  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  good  classroom  teacher  knows 
that  she  is  more  important  to  the  success 
of  instruction  than  is  the  school  board,  the 
superintendent  and  his  staff,  the  building 
and  its  equipment,  and  all  other  elements 
of  a  school  system  put  together.  She  knows 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  existence  of 
all  the  other  elements  is  to  guarantee  a 
proper  number  of  highly  gifted,  qualified, 
devoted  and  successful  teachers.     But  con- 


sciously- or  unconsciously  she  is  often  made 
to    feel    otherwise.      This   leads    her   to    or- 
ganize   for   her   own    self-defense.      A    bloc 
system  of  control  develops  with  all  its  at- 
tendant evils. 

"Is  it  possible  in  a  large  school  system 
to  recognize  the  classroom  teacher's  impor- 
tance so  that  she  will  be  kept  always  in 
the  right  attitude  toward  her  work,  or  do 
we  as  administrators,  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors  go  on  handing  down 
ready-made-  problems  and  suggestions  and 
then  expect  her  to  give  all  she  has  to  a 
ready  cause?  The  personnel  management 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  vital  in  school 
administration. 

Institute  Times 

"By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Journal 
reaches  its  readers  -  annual  institute  time 
will  have  come  and  gone.  The  week  de- 
voted to  this  mental  feast  will  leave  pretty 
much  the  same  mental  feeling  that  the  fol- 
lowing week  devoted  to  physical  feasts  will 
leave  a  physical  feeling.  There  will  be 
some  indigestion,  some  acute  dyspepsia  in 
both  cases.  But  on  the  whole  we  are  will- 
ing to  go  through  them  both  and  risk  a 
mortuary  seance  at  the  close. 

World  and  Its  Meaning 

"Every  teacher,  every  school  person 
ought  to  get  George  Thomas  White  Pat- 
rick's latest  book  entitled,  'The  World  and 
Its  Meaning,'  and  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover.  It  contains  the  latest  word  on  the 
many  theories  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  its  meaning  that  have  troubled 
the  minds  of  men  from  time  immemorial. 
In  this  day  of  controversy  between  science 
and  religion,  between   modernism   arid  fun- 


damentalism, it  is  a  pretty  good  idea  to 
get  back  to  some  of  the  'first  principles' 
and  from  that  point  of  view  tr)'  to  discover 
what  it's  all  about.  Mr.  Patrick  will  hold 
you  with  an  Irish  grip  and  make  you  do 
some  real  thinking  whether  or  not  you 
agree  with  all  he  says." 


EDUCATION 


Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log 

And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the  other. 
Mark  Hopkins  came  as  a  pedagogue 

And  taught  as  an  elder  brother. 
I  don't  care  what  Mark  Hopkins  taught— 
If  his  Latin  was  small  and  his  Greek  was 

naught, 
For  the  farmer's  boy  he  thought  thought  he, 

All  through  lecture  time  and  quiz, 
"The  kind  of  a  man  I  mean  to  be 

Is  the  kind  of  a  man  Mark  Hopkins  is  !'' 

Philosophy,  languages,  medicine,  law, 

Are  peacock  feathers  to  deck  the  daw, 

If  the  boys  who  come  from  your  splendid 

schools 
Are  well-trained  sharpers  or  flippant  fools. 

****** 
No  printed  page  nor  spoken  plea 
May  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should 

be- 
Not  all  the  books  on  all  the  shelves, 
But  what  the  teachers  are  themselves. 
For  education  is:    Making  men; 
So  it  is  now,  so  was  it  when 

Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log 
And  a  farmer  boy  sat  on  the  other. 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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HYATT,    EDUCATIONAL    PATHFIND- 
ER,  LEFT   HIS   IMPRESS   ON 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS 

An   Appreciation,   by   Thomas   P.    Brown,    Secretary, 
California   Short    Line    Railroads 

Whoever  writes  the  history  of  education 
in  California  must  perforce  devote  a  sub- 
stantial chapter  to  the  career  and  life-time 
work  of  Edward  Hyatt,  first  as  teacher  and 
then  as  superintendent,  both  county  and 
state,  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  school  chil- 
dren and  school  teachers  of  California.  I 
emphasize  the  word  "schools"  rather  than 
the  term  "education"  because  Mr.  Hyatt 
had  the  rare  ability  to  work  along  infor- 
mal, natural  lines  and  when  he  used  the 
word  "education"  it  was  not  as  a  phrase  or 
formula,  and  his  listeners  realized  that 
the  schoolboy  and  the  schoolgirl  were  lit- 
erally in  his  mind. 

I  know  there  are  those  whose  tendency 
is  to  interpret  history  in  terms  and  trends, 
cycles,  undercurrents,  movements  and  the 
like,  but,  without  arguing  the  point,  my  ob- 
servation of  life  and  especially  public  men, 
leads  me  to  the  conviction  that  history  is 
very  largely  identified  wdth  biography.  Mr. 
Hyatt  had  the  opportunity  through  his  offi- 
cial positions  to  influence  the  development 
of  what  we  call  education,  and  in  his  mod- 
est and  unassuming,  but  thoroughly  effec- 
tive way,  he  pressed  that  opportunity  to 
the  lasting  advantage  of  the  schools  of  the 
State. 

He  had  a  university  education  and  h.j 
had  taught  in  country  schools.  The  result 
was  that  while  he  had-  a  ready  conception 
of  the  requirements  of  what  we  call  higher 
education,  he  also  was  sympathetic  with 
school  needs  that  ordinarily  are  not  so 
prominent  in  the  headlines.  In  his  day, 
night  schools  were  few  and  far  between 
and  the  part-time  school  was  still  a  matter 
for  evolution  to  develop,  but  wherever  he 
could  he  lent  support  to  measures  which 
would  bring  education  to  all.  He  believed 
that  the  rural  districts  should  be  given 
equal  opportunity  with  urban  population 
from  the  standpoint  of  teaching  personnel 
and  material  equipment  and  I  recall  a  very 
happy  article  which  he  wrote  when  he  dis- 
covered in  Southern  California  the  first 
automobile  used  for  the  conveyance  of  chil- 
dren to  a  union  school. 

Mr.  Hyatt  was  born  and  educated  in 
Ohio,  but  he  became  a  true  Native  Son  of 
the  Golden  West,  and  derived  great  satis- 
faction from  his  visits  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  personal  satisfaction 
from  his  acquaintances  with  men  whose 
names  are  so  closely  identified  with  the 
glory  of  the  State — I  refer  to  men  like  John 
Muir,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  Luther  Burbank, 
these  names  springing  to  mind  at  the 
moment. 

Many  others  could  be  named,  for  Mr. 
Hyatt  had  a  wide  acquaintance  through- 
out the  State.  He  traveled  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  and  I  recall  the  pardonable 
pride  with  which  he  announced  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  Capital  after  one  of  his  longer 
trips:  "1  have  just  visited  the  last  of  Cali- 
fornia's fifty-eight  counties."  He  was  the 
first  superintendent  of  schools  to  visit  all 
the  counties  of  California,  but  many  times, 
virtually  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Hyatt  was  a  ready  writer.  He  wrote 
good,  clear  English,  and  while  he  inclined 
to  the  use  of  Anglo-Saxon  words,  he  would 


not  discard  an  effective  word  of  Latin  de- 
rivation merely  on  that  score.  His  "copy" 
often  ran  in  words  of  one  or  two  syllables 
and  it  "went  across"  with  the  newspapers, 
for  there  was  a  freshness  and  genuineness 
about  his  accounts  of  his  school  visits, 
which  won  ready  publication  in  the  press 
as  well  as  in  the  school  journals.  For  many 
years  the  Western  Journal  of  Education, 
which  was,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
official  school  journal,  going  into  every  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  carried  Mr.  Hyatt's 
"Notes"  as  a  feature,  and  his  writings 
were  eagerly  read  by  the  teachers.  Later 
he  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Sierra 
Educational  News. 

While  speaking  of  the  newspapers,  I  re- 
call on  one  occasion  Mr.  Hyatt  wrote  an 
article  which  was  for  general  publication. 
One  newspaper  not  only  printed  it,  but 
sent  Mr.  Hyatt  a  check  for  $3.00  in  pay- 
ment, although  of  course  remuneration  had 
not  been  thought  of.  Mr.  Hyatt's  salary 
was  $5000  per  year,  but  he  was  more  de- 
lighted with  that  three-dollar  money  order 
than  he  would  have  been  had  he  received 
an  extra  month's  salary.  "Why,  here  I 
have  been  writing  all  my  life,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hyatt,  "and  I  never  received  a  cent. 
Here's  a  paper  that  volunteers  real  money 
for  my  article." 

Many  a  modern  problem  of  social  life 
would  be  solved  if  all  homes  were  like 
those  in  which  Edward  Hiatt  ruled,  not  by 
discipline  but  by  respect  and  love.  His 
splendid  wife,  who  likewise  has  passed  to 
the  Great  Beyond,  was  a  gracious  hostess, 
and  fine  children,  both  boys  and  girls, 
healthy  and  happy,  added  to  the  joy  of 
being  a  guest.  I  recall  the  home  supper 
scene  on  numerous  occasions,  supper  being 
preceded  by  a  tour  of  the  garden  where 
Mr.  Hyatt  spent  many  an  hour  with  shovel 
or  hoe,  and  followed  by  hours  of  delightful 
conversation  in  the  firelight  from  an  old- 
fashioned  fireplace,  across  whose  top  were 
engraved  in  stone  the  words :  "East,  West, 
Home's  Best." 

From    Hemet   News. 


Mamie  B.  Lang,  commissioner  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  announces  the  following: 

"By  authorization  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  annual  State  music  confer- 
ence will  be  held  at  the  College  of  the  Pa- 
cific, Stockton,  on  February  25,  26,  27, 
1926.  It  is  hoped  that  everyone  interested 
in  public  school  music  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  attend  this  confer- 
ence. Superintendents  principals,  supervis- 
ors and  representatives  from  all  fields  of 
music  are  urged  to  be  present  and  take 
part  in  the  discussion." 


Each  day's  work  should  be  carefully 
planned  and  prepared.  Look  well  to  your 
physical  fitness.  We  do  not  expect  you  to 
overdo  in  any  phase  of  your  work.  Smile 
"copiously"  to  all  with  whom  you  come  in 
touch  during  the  day,  give  a  kindly  word 
generously  here  and  there,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  your  year  with  us  will  be  a 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 


Do  you  want  help  in  teaching  the  United 
States  Constitution?  Apply  to  Etta  V. 
Leighton,  Civic  Secretary,  National  Secur- 
ity League,  25  West  Forty-third  street, 
New  York  City. 


ITEMS     OF    INTEREST    FROM    PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 
OF   EDUCATION,  JANUARY 
11-16,   1926 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
regular  session  in  Sacramento,  January  11, 
1926. 

In  answer  to  the  board's  advertisement 
for  a  text  in  citizenship  for  the  grammar 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  bids  were 
received  from  the  following  publishers: 
Laidlaw  Brothers,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  World  Book 
Company.  Action  in  regard  to  the  matter 
will  be  taken  at  a  later  date. 

Bids  were  received  from  the  following 
publishers  for  geography  texts  in  response 
to  the  board's  advertisements  for  bids  :  Iro- 
quois Publishing  Co.,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, Silver-Burdett  Co.,  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Co.,  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
World  Book  Co.  A  hearing  of  representa- 
tives of  publishers  was  the  special  order 
of  business  for  Wednesday,  January  13. 
The  board  voted  to  hold  an  adjourned 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  on  February  1  to 
consider  the  geography  adoption  and  any- 
other  important  business. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  was  authorized  to  call  a 
conference  of  California  teachers  of  dra- 
matic art  in  Berkeley  on  March  25,  26 
and  27. 

Mr.  Olney  was  authorized  to  call  the  an- 
nual high  school  principals'  convention  at 
Hotel  Huntington,  in  Pasadena,  beginning 
April   19. 

Miss  Mamie  B.  Lang,  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools,  announced  that  the 
State  Music  Conference  would  be  held  at 
the  College  of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  26  and  27. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Ricciardi,  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Education,  was  authorized  to 
call  a  conference  for  vocational  education 
in  arts  and  industries  at  Huntington  Lake 
in  August. 

Mr.  Ricciardi  was  authorized  to  call  the 
annual  State  Art  Conference  in  Los  An- 
geles, March  18,  19  and  20. 

Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College 
was  authorized  to  grant  the  A.  B.  degree  in 
art  education. 

Boston  University  was  placed  on  the 
list  of  accredited  institutions  whose  grad- 
uates are  granted  the  general  secondary 
credential  in  the  state  of  California. 

The  board  voted  to  hold  the  joint  an- 
nual conference  with  the  president  of  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  on  Thursday  of 
the   next    quarterly    meeting. 

The  semi-annual  listing  of  high  school 
textbooks   was   made. 

Mr.  Olney  was  directed  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  high  school  principals  to  the 
definition  of  a  credit  in  the  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
on  page  360  of  the  School  Law  and  to  in- 
form them  that  the  forty-minute  recitation 
period  mentioned  therein  is  the  minimum 
requirement  for  recitation  purposes  and  is 
not  intended  to  include  supervised  and  di- 
rected study. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Werner,  State  supervisor  of 
agriculture,  presented  to  the  board  Leslie 
Stein,  a  student  in  the-  vocational  education 
class  in  agriculture  in  the  Lodi  Union  High 
School,  who  told  the  board  about  their  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  and  his  trip  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  where  he  represented  the  State 
of  California  in  a  stock  judging  contest. 

(Continued  on  page  14,  column  1) 
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Long  Beach  Building  Program 

By  Al  Gustus 


Long;  Beach's  school  system  is  the  great- 
est corporation  in  the  community,  except 
for  the  municipal  administration  force  it- 
self. 

With  a  personnel  of  1135  employes  re- 
ceiving- approximately  $2,425,000  annually 
in  salaries,  the  public  schools  are  far  great- 
er in  size  than  the  next  larg-est  business,  a 
public  utility  corporation  which  has  550 
employes  who  earn  about  $600,000  every 
year. 

Maintenance  and  expansion  costs  for  this 
vast  enterprise  are  derived  through  taxa- 
tion of  property  within  the  district  amount- 
ing to  $192,605,650  in  value,  as  assessed 
this  year.  The  school  tax  rate  for  Long 
Beach,  however,  is  the  lowest  of  the  twen- 
ty largest  districts  in  Southern  California 
with  an  assessment  of  $1.43. 

Possessions  of  the  school  district,  requir- 
ing $4,548,882  in  upkeep  and  capital  out- 
lays this  fiscal  year,  are  valued  at  a  total 
of  $9,933,000.  This  property  provides  facil- 
ities of  educational  training  for  all  of  the 
childhood  and  youth  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Long  Beach  school  district.  The 
city  of  Signal  Hill  and  Santa  Catalina 
Island  are  part  of  the  district. 

Twenty-six  elementary  schools,  five  jun- 
ior high  schools  and  two  senior  high 
schools  care  for  21, 240  pupils  who  have 
enrolled  so  far  this  winter.  Indicative  of 
the  growth  of  the  city  as  a  whole  is  the  in- 
crease in  registration  which  has  swollen 
to  its  present  proportions  from  4831  chil- 
dren in  1910,  and  15,365  in  1920.  Before 
the  end  of  the  school  year  it  will  probably 
exceed  25,000,  since  new  entrants  are  ad- 
mitted continuously. 

The  pupils  of  the  city  receive  their  in- 
struction in  fifty-two  school  buildings,  not 
counting  fifty-four  temporary  structures 
which  will  ultimately  be  replaced  by  per- 
manent edifices.  A  large  part  of  these 
buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  past 
five  years,  owing  to  the  phenomenal  growth 
which  the  city  experienced  during  this  pe- 
riod. 

As  a  result  of  their  newness  the  build- 
ing's contain  the  latest  structural  features 
advantageous  to  the  student.  Newest  types 
of  equipment  have  been  installed,  assuring 
the  Long  Beach  child  of  the  greatest  facil- 
ity and  efficiency  in  his  studying. 

Not  only  has  practicability  been  stressed, 
but  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  school  build- 
ing has  made  them  among  the  most  not- 
able on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  even  in  the 
country.  In  insisting'  upon  architectural 
beauty  the  Long  Beach  Board  of  Education 
has  not  sacrificed  either  substantial  con- 
struction or  its  policy  of  conservative  fi- 
nance. So  wisely  has  the  board  adminis- 
tered the  extensive  funds  placed  at  its  dis- 


Schoolroom   Baseball 

Pleayed  with  Jones'  Self-Correcting 
Add.  or  Mult.  Flash  Cards  (3x6  in.) 
Each  set  with  rules,  48  cards,  48  cents 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Catalog  free. 

Jones  Mfg.  Co.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


posal  in  the  expansion  project  that  it  now 
has  the  reputation  of  having  obtained  the 
best  at  the  least  cost. 

That  it  actually  possesses  this  reputation 
among  other  educational  councils  of  the 
country  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  within 
the  past  few  months  the  school  adminis- 
trative officials  of  two  cities  have  inspected 
the  city  schools  here  in  order  to  obtain  aid 
in  launching  building  programs  in  their 
own  cities. 

The  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  the  first  delegation,  while  the 
Superintendent  of  Fresno  Schools  visited 
here  in  November,  spending  almost  a  full 
day  in  studying  the  schools  themselves  and 
in  conferring  with  W.  L.  Stephens,  Long 
Beach  superintendent,  upon  the  method 
used  in  administering  funds. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  now  in  the 
process  of  completing  a  $4,900,000  develop- 
ment schedule  begun  two  years  ago  when 
the  city's  electorate  authorized  issuance  of 
school  bonds  to  that  amount.  Only  three 
of  sixteen  items  of  this  program  now  re- 
main to  be  finished.  The  Signal  Hill  and 
James  Russell  Lowell  elementary  schools 
are  in  the  final  stages  of  finishing,  while 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  will  be 
completed  next  fall. 

The  year  of  1925  has  been  one  of  the 
most  productive  for  the  city  schools  from 
the  construction  standpoint  of  any  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  There  were  opened  in 
the  past  twelve  months  one  combination 
junior  and  senior  high,  one  junior  high  and 
four  elementary  schools.  Additions  and  new 
units  totalling  seven  in  number  have  also 
been  put  into  use. 

Building  of  these  new  structures  has 
brought  the  total  educational  accommoda- 
tions in  the  city  to  a  point  where  full  time 
sessions  could  be  maintained  for  every  pu- 
pil in  the  system  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years. 

The  entire  business  management  of  the 
ten  million  dollar  corporation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary  and  business  agent 
of  the  board,  A.  C.  Price.  In  addition  to 
caring  for  the  actual  finances  of  the  schools, 
this  department  also  has  the  upkeep  of  the 
school  property  as  part  of  its  duties.  This 
element  of  its  work  is  handled  mainly  by 
the  Board  of  Education  shops,  which  are 
the  headquarters  for  carpenters,  plumbers, 
electricians  and  painters.  In  close  associa- 
tion with  these  is  G.  W.  Scott,  superintend- 
ent of  construction. 

Eight  hundred  thirty  -  eight  principals, 
supervisors  and  assistants,  and  teachers  now 
comprise  the  instructional  personnel,  of 
which  Mr.  Stephens  is  executive  head.  The 
average  yearly  salary  of  the  instructors  is 
$2206.92.  Qualifications  for  election  to  teach 
in  the  Long  Beach  city  schools  are  a 
teacher's  certificate  issued  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  in  conformity  with  the 
school  laws  of  California,  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  in  addition  to 
the  practice  teaching  required  in  the  teacher 
training  school  from  which  the  applicant 
has  graduated,  and  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

These  teachers  by  training  and  experi- 
ence provide  the  best  academic  instruction 
for  Long  Beach  children  possible  to  obtain. 
Constant  additions  to  their  stores  of  knowl- 
edge are  constantly  being  made  by  the  ped- 
agogues. Through  100  per  cent  member- 
ship in  both  the  City  Teachers'  Club  and 
the   State  Teachers'  Association,   they   are 
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enabled  to  keep  abreast  of  educational 
problems  and  solutions,  and  developments 
in  the  academic  field.  Nearly  as  fine  a 
record  of  membership  is  maintained  in  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

Further  evidence  of  interest  in  profes- 
sional advancement  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  1000  enrollments  in  uni- 
versity extension  classes  by  teachers  last 
year.  Nor  does  professional  interest  lag 
during  vacation.  Reports  of  summer  ac- 
tivities show  that  about  26  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  attended  summer  session  of  the 
universities;  12  per  cent  worked,  the  ma- 
jority on  Long  Beach  playgrounds  or  in 
the  local  summer  school;  34  per  cent  en- 
gaged in  educational  travel. 

Second  only  to  its  program  of  construe- 
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tion  the  Board  of  Education  has  sponsored 
extension  of  its  academic  scope  to  include 
as  many  types  of  children  as  possible  by 
instituting-  special  classes  and  schools.  In- 
cluded in  this  classification  are  the  part- 
time  high  school  for  the  working  youth, 
the  John  Dewey  school  for  pre-delinquent 
boys,  the  sight  conservation  class  for  pupils 
with  defective  vision,  classes  in  lip-reading 
for  deaf  children,  special  rooms  for  atypi- 
cal children,  instruction  in  speech  correc- 
tion and  corrective  gymnasium. 

Mental  stimulation  for  the  adult  is  not 
neglected  in  Long-  Beach.  Under  the  adult 
department  of  the  schools  a  night  school 
and  a  division  of  Americanization  are  con- 
ducted. 

.Members  of  the  school  board,  which  with 
aid  of  its  staff  of  assistants  has  formed  an 
educational  policy  along  proven  scientific 
lines,  are  Melvin  Neel,  president;  II.  F. 
Ahlswede,  vice-president ;  Miss  Julia  Ellen 
Rogers,  H.  B.  Clifton  and  Eugene  Fisher. 
"Education  has  barely  been  touched  in 
its  scientific  aspects,"  say  authorities.  The 
Long  Beach  system,  with  a  breadth  of  de- 
velopment both  materially  and  technically 
said  to  equal  an)'  in  the  United  States,  has 
yet  a  number  of  angles  of  modern  educa- 
tion to  develop.  Its  record  shows  a  sub- 
stantial start ;  the  policy  of  its  adminis- 
trators is  a  promise  for  the  incorporation 
of  the  most  advanced  and  safest  of  educa- 
tional ideas  within  the  close  future. 

New  elements  in  the  training"  of  the 
young  in  this  community  as  presaged  by 
consistently  growing  demands  of  a  city  en- 
tering- the  metropolitan  era  of  its  develop- 
ment include  the  following:  Special  ad- 
vantages for  the  crippled  child,  a  tempor- 
ary boarding  home  for  the  undernourished 
youth,  an  open  air  institution  for  the  tu- 
bercular, extension  of  adult  education,  op- 
portunities for  the  pre-school  child  better 
to  prepare  him  for  the  social  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility of  school,  a  girls'  adjustment 
school  similar  to  the  John  Dewey  School 
for  boys,  a  twenty-four-hour  school  for  de- 
linquents, a  trade  school,  a  site  for  which 
has  already  been  purchased  on  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  harbor  district,  and  a  junior 
college  which  will  offer  the  first  two  years 
of  a  regular  college  course. 

Classes  for  crippled,  undernourished  and 
tubercular  children  are  in  the  process  of 
being-  organized  throug-h  private  funds.  The 
Long  Beach  Soroptimist  Club  has  already 
obtained  a  large  bungalow  on  the  Franklin 
Junior  High  site  where  it  will  open  a  home 
for  the  undernourished  child  within  a  few 
months. 

The  establishment  of  a  junior  college 
seems  inevitable  within  the  next  couple 
years.  It  is  a  matter  which  is  being  con- 
stantly brought  before  the  board  members, 
who  so  far  have  regarded  it  with  favor. 
An  evidence  of  the  need  of  such  an  insti- 
tution has  begun  to  arise  from  high  school 
students  themselves. 

Long    Beach    Post-Telegram. 


CContinued  from  page  12,  column  3) 
A  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  D.  E. 
F.  Eastern,  chairman  of  the  California  Public 
Safety  Conference,  appealing  for  guidance 
in  properly  including  a  statewide  essay 
contest  in  the  schools,  which  is  sponsored 
by  various  organizations  of  the  State,  to 
safeguard  the  streets  and  highways.  The 
board  expressed  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment and  directed  a  reply  be  sent  to  the  ' 
committee  stating  that  they  had   no  objec- 
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25  per  cent  more  seating  in  same  area. 

No  setting  up.    Shipped  set  up. 

Lightest,  strongest,  most  durable,  quiet- 
est, easiest  swept  under,  most  sanitary, 
most  comfortable,  prettiest  and  lowest 
priced  school  desk  on  the  market. 
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tion   to   the   committee   taking   the   subject 
up  with  local  high  school  authorities. 

A  resolution  was  received  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Teachers'  As- 
sociation requesting  that  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Colleges  give  entering  students  offering- 
high  school  credit  in  agriculture  due  rec- 
ognition as  having  taken  science  courses. 
The  board  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  this  blanket  author- 
ization contemplated  by  their  request. 

Resolutions  containing  the  following  re- 
quests were  received  from  the  Southern 
California  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion: (1)  Commercial  law  toe  restored  to 
its  former  place  in  the  list  of  social  science 
subjects.  (2)  One  of  the  majors  required 
for  graduation  from  high  school  be  chosen 
from  commercial  subjects.  (3)  The  State 
Board  of  Education  appoint  a  State  super- 
visor of  commercial  education.  These  re- 
quests were  considered  by  the  board  and 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  they 
could  not  be  granted. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School  Principals'  As- 
sociation that  the  board  reconsider  its  ac- 
tion that  readers  of  high  school  textbooks 
be  selected  from  the  faculties  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Colleges,  LJniversity  of  Califor- 
nia, Stanford  LTniversity  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Olney 
was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  this 
rule  applied  to  history,  science  and  eco- 
nomics, and  that  in  these  subjects,  in  spe- 
cial cases,  the  board  is  willing  to  approve 
readers  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  high 
schools. 

Retirement    Salary    Business 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions 
were  granted,  amounting  to  $66.00. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum — Ag- 
nes A.  Carey,  San  Francisco :  Louise  M. 
Classen,  Menlo  Park:  Mary  Elliott,  San 
Francisco ;  Nora  M.  Sullivan,  San  Fran- 
cisco;    Mary  Elizabeth  Traynor,  San  Fran- 


cisco; Annie  J.  Leonard,  San  Francisco; 
Ada  Schendel,  Larkspur;  Frances  A.  Wil- 
low, Bakersfield ;  Kate  F.  Delaney,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Mitchell,  Ala- 
meda. 

Under  Section  9  of  the  Law — Mrs.  Be- 
atrice C.  Chaney,  Los  Angeles ;  Gertrude 
T.  Cohen,  San  Francisco;  Minnie  E.  Dug- 
gin,  San  Francisco ;  Arthur  Edmund  Grant, 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Emma  I.  Hill,  Oak- 
land; Anna  Hurlburt,  Pittville;  Helen  Sul- 
livan, Burlingame ;  Annie  W.  Harrower, 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Mignon  S.  Lilley, 
Piercy. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sacra- 
mento on  April  5,   1926. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will    interest    other    educators. — Editor. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  Bret 
Harte  Union  High  school  in  Stockton.  The 
building  is  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,- 
000. 


A.  R.  Clifton,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Monrovia,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Section  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association.  Clifton  has  been 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  southern 
city  for  the  past  thirteen  years  and  has 
been  active  in  school  affairs  of  the  state. 


Orlo  Hull,  formerly  principal  of  a  gram- 
mar school  in  Porterville  and  during  the 
last  year  principal  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Junior  High  school  in  San  Jose,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  San  Jose  after  a 
short  illness. 


Mental  and  physical  tests  of  nearly 
1000  gifted  children  in  California  public 
schools,  conducted  during  a  five-year  per- 
iod by  Professor  Terman,  noted  psychol- 
ogist of  Stanford  University,  and  a  corps 
of  able  assistants,  have  revealed  a  number 
of  remarkably  interesting  things,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  on  "gifted  children." 
given  out  recently  by  Albert  Edward  Wig- 
gam,  internationally  known  psychologist 
and  student  of  heredity. 

A  summary  of  tests  of  906  "gifted  chil- 
dren" during  a  period  of  five  years  shows  : 

Mental  rating  140  to  190  as  against  the 
averag'e  mental  rating  of  random  group  of 
people  of  90  to  100. 

Upset  all  notions  about  precocious  child. 

Grandfathers  lived  more  than  two  and 
one-third  years  longer  than  average  expec- 
tation of  human  life. 

Children  weighed  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  more  at  birth  than  average  babe. 

Mothers  reported  only  three  per  cent  of 
cases   of   very   poor   health    of   gifted    child 
.  during  first  year  of  life. 

Large  proportion  have  broad  shoulders 
and  hips,  strong  muscles  and  well  developed 
lungs. 

They  are  both  taller  and  heavier  than 
average  run  of  California  children. 


EDUCATIONAL   EXPERIMENT   A 
SUCCESS 

New  educational  practices,  somewhat 
paralleling  the  Dalton  plan,  have  proved 
successful  in  a  series  of  experiments  of  the 
Cucamonga  school  established  by  the  coun- 
ty of  San  Bernardino  three  years  ago  to 
test  out  ideas  which  promised  to  revolu- 
tionize teaching  methods  in  the  public 
school  system  now  in  use. 

First  step  in  the  demonstration  which  is 
expected  to  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  school  authorities  and  ultimately, 
though  probably  slowly,  upon  the  practice 
of  the  public  program  of  education,  is  now 
being  taken  through  the  interest  shown  by 
valley  teachers  in  the  work  of  the  Cuca- 
monga school. 

A  report  of  the  findings  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Adella  Samuels,  who  is  in  charge,  to 
teachers  and  parents  in  Ontario  recently. 
Mrs.    Samuels    has    given    explanations    of 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


We  sell  School  Desks.  We  mean  it.  We  are  equipping  many  of  the  largest  schools 
in  the  West  with  School  Desks,  as  well  as  Blackboard,  Auditorium  Seating,  etc.,  and 
they  are  all  satisfied  beyond  comparison.  If  you  are  contemplating  outfitting  any 
classrooms,  be  sure   and  let  us  see  you. 
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the  plan   to  various    agencies   interested   in 
education  in  the  valley  in  recent  months. 

Mrs.  Samuels,  who  is  the  author  of 
"About-Face  in  Education,"*  and  whose 
school  has  resulted  in  the  founding'  of  sim- 
ilar institutions  at  Santa  Barbara,  San  Jose, 
San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  explained 
the  popular  belief  that  the  pupils  in  her 
school  do  just  as  they  please,  is  true  in 
this,  that  they  are  so  directed  that  they  are 
pleased  to  do  what  they  should  and  their 
work  is  made  interesting  for  them. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  groups,  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  size,  declared  the 
speaker,  who  went  on  to  recite  how  the 
pupils  themselves  have  built  up  the  school 
cafeteria ;  how  they  have  made  curtains  for 
classrooms  and  accomplished  many  other 
worthy  objects. 

Taught  Self-Support 

Reported  assertions  of  educators  that  the 
experimental  school  of  which  she  is  head 
could  not  be  made  a  success  "because  the 
children  are  too  happy,"  were  successfully 
refuted. 

All  are  taught  to  be  self-supporting  and 
the  experiment  is  said  to  have  progressed 
sufficiently  to  convince  observers  that  a 
big  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  the  so- 
lution  of   the  Americanization   problem. 

Mrs.  Samuels  reported  that  more  than 
1000  interested  persons  have  visited  the  ex- 
perimental school  since  September  of  this 
year,  including  a  delegation  comprising  the 
educational  superintendents  of  every  coun- 
ty in  California. 

— Pomona  Bulletin. 


STEEL  DESKS  FOUND  PRACTICAL 
IN  SCHOOL  ROOM 

There  are  seven  factors  in  the   Hercules 
all  metal  desk  which   contribute  to  the   in- 


*  Published    by    Harr    Wagner    Publishing    Company.    San 
Francisco,    Calif. 


creased  seating  of  fully  25  per  cent  in  the 
compared  to  the  space  occupied  by  thick 
same  sized  area,  namely :  Thin  metal  as 
woods,  giving  more  knee  room  in  both 
front  and  at  top  and  at  the  sides ;  the  seat 
structure  which  enables  rotation  without 
hinges  and  further  extension  of  top  over 
legs ;  the  full  open  space  below  seat  and 
between  legs,  with  the  foot  rest  at  the 
front  of  the  seat  ahead,  the  advancing  for- 
ward of  the  legs,  giving  foot  clearance ; 
the  absence  of  hing'es,  which  endanger  the 
feet  passing'  from  the  rear  under  the  seat ; 
the  shield  structure  beneath  the  seat  which 
prevents  mixing  feet ;  and  the  lesser  aisle 
required  due  to  top  and  seat  shape  and  leg 
structure. 

Due  to  the  different  expansions  of  wood 
and  metal  under  heat  and  humidity,  it  is 
impossible  to  permanently  support  a  desk 
by  wood  and  metal  combinations  as  in  the 
old  style  desks.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  aver- 
age rigid  life  is  over  five  years.  An  at- 
tempt to  bolster  this  by  a  20-year  guaran- 
tee of  replacement  means  little  when  in- 
convenience and  freight  charg'es  are  con- 
sidered. So  few  resort  to  the  inconvenience 
of  demanding  replacements,  that  it  detracts 
but  little  from  the  profits  to  make  a  bluff 
guarantee,  but  long  seating  experience  has 
shown  that  the  averag'e  life  of  desks  sup- 
ported by  the  combination  of  wood  and 
metal  is  by  no  means  20  years.  Further- 
more, if  provided  with  hinges,  it  is  lower 
still.  The  HERCULES  desk-  being  but  a 
single  piece  of  metal  can  never  shake  loose. 
It  is  as  eternal  as  the  pyramids,  especially, 
if  non-rust  alloy  is  specified.  It  needs  no 
bolster  of  a  guarantee,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious to  anyone  that  integral  metal  will 
not  shake  apart  and  that  wrought  iron  will 
not  break  like  castings.  When  looseness 
starts,  noise  begins;  and  often  in  hinges, 
noise   precedes   looseness. 
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i  COUNTY  FREE  LIBRARY  | 
DEPARTMENT 


May  Dexter  Henshall 


"WHY  HAVEN'T  WE  A  COUNTY 
LIBRARY?" 

This  query  comes  from  many  teachers 
and  other  residents  of  the  fifteen  counties 
in  California  that  do  not  have  county  li- 
braries. 

The  counties  without  county  libraries  are 
Alpine,  Calaveras,  Del  Xorte,  El  Dorado, 
Lake,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Mono, 
Nevada,  Placer,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Sonoma 
and  Yuba. 

The  county  library  law  has  two  sections 
that  make  it  possible  under  certain  condi- 
tions for  the  counties  mentioned  to  have 
county  libraries.  The  counties  with  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  non-operative  property 
sufficiently  large  to  maintain  a  county  li- 
brary may  be  established  under  Section  2 
of  the  law  and  have  a  county  library  oper- 
ated within  their  respective  counties.  Boards 
of  supervisors  are  given  full  power  to  es- 
tablish county  libraries. 

There  are  counties  in  California  where 
the  assessed  valuation  of  non  -  operative 
property  is  so  small  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  county  library  to  be  maintained  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  the  law. 
They  need  not  be  without  county  library 
service,  however,  for  Section  5  of  the  coun- 
ty library  law  provides  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  a  county  without  a  county 
library  ma)'  enter  into  a  contract  for  coun- 
ty library  service  from  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  a  county  having  a  county  library. 

The  California  State  Library  has  on  its 
staff  a  countv  library  organizer  to  give  in- 
formation and  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
residents  of  a  county  desiring  a  county 
library.  Information  and  organization  of 
effort  may  logically  come  from  without 
the  boundaries  of  a  county,  but  interest 
and  active  work  must  come  from  within, 
as  the  establishment  of  a  count)'  library  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  local  concern 

There  are  difficulties  in  each  of  the  fif- 
teen counties  that  the  residents  must  over- 
come. One  is  insufficient  salary  to  make 
it  possible  to  employ  a  county  librarian. 
The  annual  salary  as  provided  by  law  in 
seven  of  the  counties  is  five  hundred  dol- 
lars; in  two  counties,  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars; in  four  counties,  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars; in  two  counties,  eighteen  hundred 
dollars. 

A  county  librarian  occupies  an  important 
administrative  position.  She  must  have 
professional  training  and  experience.  She 
must  hold  a  county  librarian's  certificate 
fo.ni  tin-  Hoard  of  Library  Examiners.  The 
preceding  salaries  are  so  meager  it  makes 
it  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  ser- 
vces  of  a  count)'  librarian.  An  exception 
might  be  made  of  the  last  two  counties 
mentioned,  but  even  those  two  might  be 
difficult.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  count)'  library  until  the  residents 
of  the  counties  desiring  to  establish  under 
the    provisions   of    Section    2   instruct    then' 
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senator  and  assemblyman,  by  means  of  en- 
dorsements from  their  grand  jury  and  board 
of  supervisors,  to  take  action  to  have  the 
law  changed  governing  the  salary  of  the 
county  librarian. 

If  a  county  of  small  assessed  valuation 
is  contracting'  with  a  county  having  a  coun- 
ty library,  as  provided  by  Section  S  of  the 
law,  the  county  librarian  will  administer 
the  library  affairs  for  both  counties.  Con- 
sequently the  salary  difficulty  is  removed 
for  the  poorer  county. 

Residents  of  counties  who  wish  county 
library  service  under  either  Section  2  or 
Section  5  of  the  law  will  need  to  convince 
the  supervisors  that  the  taxpayers  are  will- 
ing to  support  it.  The  necessity  of  a  town 
library  seems  unquestioned.  Towns  that 
are  mere  villages  support  town  libraries, 
although  the  town  library  tax  rate  is  often 
four  and  five  times  larger  than  the  tax  rate 
that  supports  the  county  library.  When 
people  in  towns  are  willing  to  pay  a  high 
tax  rate  for  library  privileges,  the  super- 
visors have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  rural  people  will  be 
willing  to  pay  a  small  tax  for  library  ad- 
vantages. 

When  a  county  library  is  established  un- 
der Section  5  of  the  law,  two  boards  of 
supervisors  must  be  considered.  Transpor- 
tation facilities  between  the  two  counties 
concerned  must  be  studied.  If  conditions 
are  favorable,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  if  the  county  librarian  of  the 
county  having  the  county  library  deems 
it  advisable  to  assume  the  extra  responsi- 
bility of  serving  the  small  county  and  upon 
what  terms.  The  supervisors  of  the  county 
having  the  county  library  must  be  willing 
to  enter  into  a  contract  to  give  county  li- 
brary service  to  the  smaller  county.  Finally 
the  residents  of  the  county  of  small  assess- 
ed valuation  must  get  their  supervisors  to 
agree  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
county  having  the   county  library. 

The  question,  "Why  haven't  we  a  county 
library?"  may  be  answered  by  the  question, 
"Are  you  interested  enough  to  work  for  it 
and  help  to  change  existing  conditions?" 
The  services  of  the  county  library  organ- 
izer are  given  free  of  charge  by  the  State 
Library  to  any  county  where  conditions 
are  made  possible  for  the  operation  of  a 
county   library   after  it  is   established. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE  TO  KINGS  COUN- 
TY   MIGRATORY   SCHOOLS 
By  Julia  Steffa 

Increasing  from  one  migratory  school, 
one  teacher  and  forty  pupils  two  years  ago, 
to  six  schools,  nine  teachers  and  451  pupils 
this  year.  Kings  County  has  had  a  difficult 
problem  in  caring  for  its  floating  school 
population.  This  unprecedented  growth 
was  due  to  the  increased  acreage  of  cotton 
which  had  to  be  harvested.  The  children 
in     the     schools     changed     constantly,     for 


pupils  entered  one  day,  stayed  a  brief  time 
and  were  gone  again.  They  were  largely 
of  Mexican  parentage,  although  there  were 
some  Portuguese  and  a  few  Indians  and 
negroes. 

Three  school  districts  were  effected  b) 
these  migratory  people — Corcoran,  Dallas 
and   Stratford. 

The  Corcoran  district  maintained  four 
schools,  with  seven  teachers,  from  nearly 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  up  to  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  period  of  great- 
est enrollment  was  the  last  of  November 
and  the  first  weeks  of  December  and  was 
greater  than  the  enrollment  at  the  regular 
grammar   school. 

The  Dallas  and  the  Stratford  schools 
were  started  later  in  the  school  year  and 
each  had  an  enrollment  of  about  30  pupils. 

Most  of  the  schools  were  held  in  large 
tents,  near  the  camps.  The  tents  were 
provided  by  the  ranch  owners  and  were 
furnished  with  temporary  tables  and  long 
benches  by  them.  One  school  was  held  in 
the  old  Tensmuir  school  house.  The  Kings 
County  Library  furnished  the  necessary 
books.  One  school  had  about  140  pupils 
in  one  tent  and  the  two  teachers  had  a 
serious  problem  in  maintaining  order  and 
a  difficult  task  in  teaching  the  English  lan- 
guage as  well  as  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. As  most  of  the  pupils  were  in  the 
lower  grades,  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
fundamentals,  but  for  pupils  of  the  higher 
grades,  the  regular  course  of  study  was 
followed,  enabling  pupils  to  enter  their 
regular  grades  when  transferred  to  other 
districts. 

To  these  migratory  schools,  the  Kings 
County  Library  sent  1025  books,  besides 
charts,  flash  cards  and  maps.  The  re- 
sources of  the  library  for  material  for  the 
lower  grades  and  books  suitable  for  foreign 
children  were  taxed  to  the  limit,  but  the 
need  was  met  and  an  adequate  service  was 
given.  

STATE    LIBRARY   SYSTEM   PLEASES 

Indicative  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Cali- 
fornia library  system,  State  Librarian  Mil- 
ton J.  Ferguson  declares  that  less  than 
12,000  of  the  4,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
State  are  without  immediate  library  ser- 
vice, whereas  the  total  for  the  LJnited 
States  of  persons  without  such  service  is 
estimated    at   50,000,000. 

In  California  the  12,000  persons  who 
have  no  immediate  access  to  libraries  are 
living  in  counties  in  'which  there  are  no 
public  or  county  libraries.  However,  Fer- 
guson explained  that  even  these  people  are 
not  entirely  without  library  service,  as  the 
State  library  is  available  to  them. 

Ferguson  returned  recently  from  a  trip 
that  took  him  to  Chicago  and  to  Louisiana 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  of  which  he  is  an  executive 
board  member,  and  of  the  League  of  Libra- 
ry  Commissions,  of  which  he  is  president. 

"It  was  most  gratifying  to  learn  during 
the  sessions  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation in  Chicago,"  said  Ferguson,  "that 
the  Eastern  States  have  come  to  recognize, 
and  they  admit  it  openly,  that  California 
has  the  only  efficient  library  system — a  sys- 
tem  that  reaches  all   the  people." 

Ferguson  went  to  Louisiana  to  look  over 
the  work  being  done  to  establish  the  Cali- 
fornia county  library  svstem  in  that  State. 
This  work  is  being  directed  by  the  League 
of  Library  Commissions  through  funds  do- 
nated by  the   Carnegie   Corporation. 
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As  president  of  the  commission,  Fergu- 
son is  supervising  the  work  in  Louisiana, 
while  Miss  Essae  M.  Culver,  formerly  an 
employe  of  the  California  State  Library, 
is  executive  secretary  of  the  commission 
in  that  State.  He  visited  New  Orleans, 
Lafayette  and   Baton   Rouge. 

— Sacramento   Bee. 


H.  O.  Parkinson,  city  and  county  li- 
brarian of  Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty, president  of  the  C.  L.  A.  in  1925,  has 
resigned  and  Ida  Condit,  his  very  efficient 
assistant,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  his 
place. 

UNITED    STATES    CIVIL    SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  the  following  open  compet- 
itive  examination : 

Teachers  of  secondary  English,  3,000  pe 
sos  to   3,200  pesos   a  year ;    normal   school 
demonstration  teachers,  3,000  pesos  to  4,000 
pesos  a  year. 

Applications  for  these  positions  will  be 
rated  as  received  until  further  notice.  The 
examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Philippine  Service,  at  the  salaries  shown 
above. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will 
be  rated  on  their  physical  ability,  and  edu- 
cation,   training,    and   experience. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  U.  S. 
civil  service  examiners  at  the  postoffice  or 
customhouse,  any  city. 


CHILDREN  VOTE  ON  BOOKS 

Thirty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  children  in  34  cities  and  towns,  be- 
sides teachers,  research  experts  and  li- 
brarians have  assisted  in  the  production  of 
the  Winnetka  Graded  Book  List,  "the  first 
scientific  investigation  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  to  determine  what  books  are 
being  read  and  enjoyed  by  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  reading  abilities."  The 
list  is  published  by  the  American  Library 
Association,  86  East  Randolph  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

This  book  list  is  based  on  the  analysis 
of  10,000  ballots,  each  ballot  giving'  a  child's 
opinion  on  a  book  voluntarily  read.  An  ac- 
curate rating  of  the  book  was  obtained  by- 
having  the  child  check  one  of  four  state- 
ments (1)  "One  of  the  best  books  I  ever 
read ;"  (2)  "A  good  book,  I  like  it ;" 
(3)  "Not  so  very  interesting;"  (4)  "I  don't 
like  it."  The  degree  of  difficulty  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  child's  checking  four  other 
statements:  (1)  "Too  easy;"  (2)  "Just 
about  right;"  (3)  "A  little  hard;"  (4)  "Too 
hard.''  Each  ballot  in  addition  showed  the 
child's  score   according  to  the  Stanford  Si- 


BROADOAKS  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

PASADENA,    CALIF. 
Constructive  material  with  which 

CHILDREN     LOVE 

to   build   skyscrapers,   boats   and   houses   large   enough 
to  play   in. 

Two    sets — $55    and    $75.     Roof   boards    and    rafters 
for  either  set   $4.50   extra. 

Folder  upon   request. 

MAY    H.    NICHOLS 
Amymay    Studio — 527    California   Terrace 


lent  Reading  Test,  his  name,  age,  sex, 
school  grade,  teacher;  the  book's  title, 
author  and  publisher ;  and  the  child's  opin- 
ion about  the  book,  expressed  in  his  own 
words. 

The  Winnetka  List  consists  of  an  intro- 
duction describing  the  study  and  drawing 
g'eneral  conclusions  about  girls'  and  boys' 
reading  tastes,  and  a  graded  list  of  700 
books.  For  each  book  is  given :  title, 
author,  publisher  and  price,  a  typical  com- 
ment made  by  a  child,  average  interest 
value  assigned  by  boys  and  girls,  average 
age  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  and 
enjoyed  the  book,  average  reading  ability 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  and  liked 
the  book,  ages  at  which  the  book  was  best 
liked,  number  of  cities  in  which  the  book 
was  read,  index  of  popularity.  The  graded 
list  is  followed  by  age  lists  where  the  titles 
are  re-g"rouped  in  the  order  of  their  popu- 
larity. 

— Year-Round   Book  Selling  News 


Plans  for  the  Second  Annual  Apolliad 
to  be  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  have  just  been 
laid  by  a  committee  composed  of  Dr.  Alli- 
son Gaw,  head  of  the  English  Department ; 
Professor  Lynn  Clark,  English  Depart- 
ment ;  Miss  Tacie  May  Hanna  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Yoder,  of  the  School  of  Speech ; 
Miss  Julia  G.  Howell,  of  the  College  of 
Music ;  Mr.  Charles  R.  Johnson,  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  Art  Department; 
Mrs.  Laurabelle  Dietrick,  of  Metropolitan 
College,  U.  S.  C,  and  a  student  group  com- 
posed of  Dorothy  Davis,  Ralph  Holly  and 
Chet  Mackie. 

Original  plays,  painting's,  pantomimes, 
short  stories,  sketches,  sculpture,  works  of 
music  and  works  of  art  are  being  furthered 
and  fostered  among  university  students  by 
the  annual  spring  festival  of  creative  arts, 
named  "Apolliad,"  by  Dr.  Gaw,  head  of 
the  Department  of  English. 

Between  February  1  and  March  1  one- 
act  plays,  musical  scores,  drawings,  essays, 
short  stories,  and  poems  will  be  received 
by  the  judges,  who  may  be  reached  in  care 
of  the  School  of  Speech  at  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. From  the  material  submitted  by 
the  university  students  including  those  at- 
tending' Metropolitan  College,  the  down- 
town evening'  school,  a  program  for  the 
Second  Annual  Apolliad  will  be  selected. 

Critics  in  music,  art  and  literary  circles 
will  be  in  attendance  as  honor  guests  when 
the  program  is  presented  in  the  Touch- 
stone Theatre,  Thirty-fifth  and  University 
avenue.  A  publication  containing  Appoliad 
material  is  to  be  compiled  and  printed  fol- 
lowing the  public  presentation  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  group  which  submits  original 
creations. 

"Last  year,"  states  Miss  Tacie  May 
Hanna,  professor  of  public  speaking  in  the 
School  of  Speech  at  U.  S.  C.,  "our  honor 
guests  contributed  valuable  written  criti- 
cisms within  a  week  after  the  program, 
which  were  of  benefit  to  the  authors,  com- 
posers, and  interpreters,  and  are  proving'  to 
be  of  great  assistance  in  preparing  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Second  Annual  Apolliad  this 
spring.  The  results  of  last  year's  efforts 
justified  the  belief  that  any  time  or  labor 
expended  to  stimulate  young  people  to 
original  work  is  very  much  worth  while. 
The  faculty  committee  was  quite  flooded 
with  worth-while  original  stories,  plays, 
sketches,  essays,  poems,  and  music." 


RILL  JAZZ 
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•*>    ^     BOOK  REVIEWS     ■*>    ^> 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WORLD  SE- 
RIES, Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes,  Our  Ani- 
mal Friends  and  Foes,  Our  Bird  Friends  and 
Foes,  by  William  Atherton  Depuy:  Here  are 
three  books  replete  with  interest  and  the  science 
of  Nature.  Each  one  serves  its  definite  purpose 
of  giving  accurate  information  concerning  in- 
sects, animals  and  birds  in  a  most  entertaining 
manner.  History  of  these  live  things,  develop- 
ment, habits,  uses,  and  general  information,  are 
all  included  in  the  stories  which  are  suitable 
lor  upper  elementary  grade  and  junior  high 
school  students.  Each  subject  is  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  scientific  fact,  rather  than  romantic 
conjecture  or  the  playing  up  of  special  interest- 
ing features,  and  scientific  facts  are  found  more 
interesting,  as  well  as  new,  as  any  story  could 
possibly  be.  A  few  of  the  common  insects  that 
are  told  of  arc:  bumblebee,  grasshopper,  lady- 
bird, beetle,  ant,  honey  bee,  wasp,  silkworm, 
mosquito.  Some  of  the  animals  that  receive  at- 
tention are.  cat,  dog,  monkey,  whale,  seal,  rat, 
elephant,  slug.  A  few  of  the  birds  included  in 
the  stories  are:  seagull,  mocking  bird,  hum- 
ming bird,  bald  eagle,  woodpecker,  sparrow, 
butcher  bird,  duck.  Type,  illustrations  and  make- 
up of  the  books  are  all  attractive,  for  schools  and 
for  general  reading  purposes.  (The  John  C. 
Winston    Co.      Price   $.68   net   to   schools.) 


MESA,  CANON  AND  PUEBLO,  by  Charles 
F.  Lummis:  A  number  of  well-known  writers 
have  written  of  the  Southwest.  They  have  told 
us  what  they  have  seen  and  represented  differ- 
ent phases  in  beautiful  word  pictures  that  make 
the  books  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  well  as  in- 
formational. Now  comes  this  book,  "Mesa,  Can- 
on and  Pueblo,"  written,  not  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  traveler  and  a  "seer"  only,  but  into  the 
wealth  of  beautiful  and  vibrant  material,  is 
thrown  an  historical  background,  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation on  people  and  their  travels  and  dis- 
coveries, and  "hows  and  the  whys,"  which  stir 
the  thoughtful  reader  to  a  thorough  and  wide- 
awake appreciation  of  the  subject  in  hand.  A 
few  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  the  Grand 
Canon,  Death  Valley,  the  oldest  trees  in  the 
world,  the  Indians  and  their  homes,  their  blan- 
kets and  weaving,  their  customs  in  the  past  and 
their  condition  in  the  present.  All  this  mate- 
rial, over  SCO  pages  of  it,  is  freely  illustrated 
with  photographs,  maps  and  charts.  The  book 
is  based  upon  a  previous  and  smaller  volume, 
"Some  Strange  Corners  of  our  Country."  An 
unfortunate  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  author's 
personal  comment  upon  the  research  and  writ- 
inn  that  others  have  accomplished,  and  for  this 
there  seems  to  be  no  necessity.  Every  library 
should  profit  by  having  this  book  upon  its 
shelves  for  reference,  and  teachers  of  geography 
and  history  of  the  West  may  ■  find  a  treasure 
worth  looking  into.  (The  Century  Company, 
353   Fourth    Ave.,   New   York.     Price  $4.50.) 


THE  SCHOLASTIC,  Student-written  Num- 
ber, Vol.  7,  No.  8,  A  National  Magazine  for  the 
Schoolroom:  Stories,  articles,  poems,  essays, 
news  notes  and  illustrations,  submitted  by  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States,  are  printed  in  this 
magazine,  which  though  in  different  form,  car- 
ries the  same  spirit  of  Hughes  Mearns'  "Creative 
Youth."  Students  have  not  a  financial  aim  in 
submitting  material,  but  the  aim  of  achievement 
and  inspiration  dominates  and  is  carried  over  to 
the  read-cr.  It  is  true  that  prizes  are  awarded, 
that  "honorable  mention"  is  given,  but  no  pay 
schedule  is  adhered  to.  This  magazine  presents 
a  new  viewpoint  to  many  on  the  results  of  mod- 
ern education.  To  the  student  it  is  motivation 
of  the  best  kind  for  serious  thought  and  work, 
and  for  definite  achievement.  The  magazine 
carries  announcements  of  its  contests,  etc.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  several  students  in  Cali- 
fornia received  honorable  mention  in  the  cur- 
rent issue.  These  students  are:  Margaret  S. 
Leonard,  Elinor  Craig,  Marjorie  Pattee,  Wilma 
Leithead,  of  the  Westridge  School,  Pasadena, 
and  Ethel  Osman  of  the  high  school  in  Bakers- 
field.  (The  Scholastic  Publishing  Company.  M. 
R.  Robinson,  editor,  Wabash  building,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa.    Year's  subscription,   $2.) 


MEATS  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS,  by  Will- 
iam Henry  Tomhave:  The  meat  industry  is  pre- 
sented in  every  phase  in  this  volume,  which  is 
one  of  Lippincott's  Farm  Manual's.  The  book  is 
a  school  and  college  text  and  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  food  values  of  meat,  preparation  and 
preservation  of  meat,  carcass  yields,  by-products 
and  meat  inspection.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with    photographs.     (Lippincott's.) 


ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  by  William 
Foster:  Fundamental  principles  and  applications 
of  chemistry  are  introduced  in  this  text,  which 
is  designed  to  meet  college  entrance  require- 
ments. Summaries,  exercises,  problems  and  ref- 
erences are  included.  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, 8  Warren  street,  New  York  City.  Price 
$2.00.) 


ESSENTIALS  OF  FRENCH,  by  James  P. 
Bird:  For  beginners  in  high  school  or  college. 
Previous  knowledge  of  grammar  and  syntax  is 
not  assumed  and  the  lessons,  carefully  graded, 
proceed  in  easy  steps.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
Garden   City,    New   York.     Price   $1.50.) 


THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  and  How  to 
Teach  Them,  by  Charles  Edward  Amoryi  Wins- 
low  and  Pauline  Brooks  Williamson:  Objec- 
tives, content  and>  methods  of  teaching  health  in 
the  schools  are  the  main  divisions  of  this  teach- 
er text.  The  book  has  good  and  suggestive  ma- 
terial with  references  for  further  work.  Special 
teachers  as  well  as  the  class  room  teacher  will 
find  help  in  this  book.  (Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 
Price   $1.60.) 


ENCHANTERS  OF  MEN,  by  Ethel  Colburn 
Mayne:  This  book  has  not  the  intriguing  title 
without  the  intriguing  content,  as  have  some 
volumes.  The  enchanters  discussed  fall  under 
the  following  titles:  The  Royal  Mistress;  The 
Courtesan;  The  Royal  Lady;  The  Star;  The 
"Egeria."  Here,  indeed,  one  gets  away  from  the 
ordinary  biography  and  finds  facts  that  con- 
tain charm,  piquancy  and  a  humanness  that  is 
very  appealing.  The  love  affairs  of  Lord  Byron, 
Balzac,  Pauline  Borghese,  Lola  Montez,  Ma- 
thilde  Mirat  (Madame  Heine)  are  among  those 
whose  secrets  are  revealed.  The  author's  style 
is  delightful  as  she  wanders  from  one  great  per- 
sonality to  another  and  portrays  their  charms 
and  their  faults,  their  successes  and  failures, 
their  beauty  and  weaknesses.  No  modern  love 
story  could  have  a  more  fascinating  beginning 
than  this,  which  illustrates  the  author's  ability 
to  grip  interest  from  the  first  to  the  last  word: 
"He  beheld  her  first  in  the  window  of  a  fash- 
ionable glove-shop  in  Paris.  Sauntering  down 
the  street,  with  that  slip-shod,  easy  gait  which 
more  than  anything  else  betrayed  his  Jewish 
origin,  Henri  Heine  glanced  aside  and  saw  a 
delicate,  young  face,  framed  in  black  hair  so 
thick  and  heavy  that  it  seemed  to  weigh  down 
the  neck,  and  lit  by  large  deep-set  eyes  that 
were  blacker  still.  Those  eyes  met  his — and  he 
knew  that  he  loved   her." 

Still  frank  in  her  dealing  with  the  character  of 
which  she  tells,  her  opening  sentence  in  "Jenny 
Lind"  seems  to  shed  a  new  light  on  the  famous 
singer;  it  makes  one  look  at  her  from  a  more 
impartial  viewpoint  and  view  her  life  from  a 
more  impartial  angle  than  that  with  which  we 
usually  begin  a  perusal  of  a  great  person's  life: 
"Shall  we  confess  that  Jenny  Lind  does  not  at- 
tract us?  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  confess — a  be- 
trayal of  our  own  worldliness,  triviality,  vulgar- 
ity"— etc.,  but  the  impression  is  planted  and  one 
senses  the  reasons  as  he  reads.  The  student  or 
casual  reader  will  never  be  bored  (nor  ignorant 
either)  with  a  book  such  as  this  at  hand.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     Price   $5.) 


A  MANUAL  TO  ACCOMPANY  THE 
STUDY  READERS,  by  Albert  Walker  and 
Mary  R.  Parkman:  The  Study  Readers  were 
reviewed  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine  and 
now  appears  a  Study  Manual  which  gives  a  help- 
ful presentation  of  each  lesson  in  this  series  of 
silent  readers.  Suggestions,  directions,  testing 
and'  keys,  helps  for  retarded  and  for  superior 
readers  and  study  habits,  are  all  given  in  269 
pages  of  direct  help.  (Charles  E.  Merrill  Com- 
pany.   Paper  bound  copy,  price  $.50;   cloth,  $.75.) 


SINGING  GAMES  AND  DRILLS.  For  Rural 

Schools,  Playground  Workers,  and  Teachers, 
prepared  by  Chester  Geppert  Marsh:  Games, 
music,  illustrations,  are  presented  here  in  at- 
tractive form  for  the  lower  elementary  grade 
teacher.  The  material  is  suggestive  for  recrea- 
tion, drills,  action  stories  and  fun.  New  work 
may  be  taken  each  week  with  a  new  develop- 
ment offered  each  time.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  7 
West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York  City.  Price 
$2.00.) 


Bird   Pictures   in   Natural 
Colors 

Three  Cents  Each 
For   15   or  more.    Size  7  a  9. 

Send  75  cents  for  pictures 
of  25  common  birds  and  a 
brief   description   of   each. 
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REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
GREAT   PAINTINGS 

ONE  CENT  SIZE,  3x3^.  For  50  or  more. 
TWO  CENT  SIZE,  5^x8.  For  25  or  more. 
TEN    CENT   SIZE,     10x12.     For    5  or  more. 

Send  50  Cents  for  25   Beautiful   Art  Subjects  or  25   for 
children.     No  two  alike. 

CATALOGUES 
Send   15   cents  in  coin  or  stamps   for   Perry   Pictures 
Catalogue.     1,600   miniature    illustrations.     64   pages. 
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Large  Pictures  for  Framing 
Artotypes 

$1.00  each  for  two  or  more 

$1.25  for  one.  Size  22x28 
inches,  including  margin.  160 
subjects. 

Send  $2.00  for  the  two  above. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  SCHOOL,  An  In- 
terpretation of  Elementary  Education  as  a  So- 
cial Process,  by  Gertrude  Hartman:  Suggestive 
for  experimental  procedure  in  education  and  di- 
vided as  follows:  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Teach- 
ing; The  Educative  Process  Bibliography  .  of 
Sources  for  Subject-Matter.  Third  printing.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.    Price  $2.00.) 


THE  RUNAWAY  BALL,  by  Wary  Foote; 
BRUIN'S  INN,  by  Anne  Townsend;  BILL'S 
CHRISTMAS  FRIGHT,  by  Frances  Stuart: 
These  three  plays  are  safety  plays.  Simple,  dra- 
matic, interesting,  they  can  be  easily  and  inex- 
pensively produced  and  their  value  is  not  in  the 
dramatic  project  alone,  but  morals  are  well 
brought  out  and  they  add  to  the  observance 
by  chil'dren  of  safety  rules  and  regulations. 
Production  may  be  elaborate  or  simple  but 
grammar  schools  with  very  little  equipment  can 
be  sure  of  valuable  and  entertaining  material 
while  these  plays  are  on  the  market.  (National 
Safety  Council,  120  West  Forty-second  street, 
New  York   City.    Price  $.25  each.) 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE,  by  Charles  L.  Robbins:  History  can- 
not be  changed  but  textbooks  telling  of  it  can 
be  and  this  volume  illustrates  an  effective  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  history  of  our  country. 
Each  chapter  begins  with  a  paragraph  of  intro- 
duction which  gives  the  problem  of  the  chapter. 
Questions  in  smaller  type  are  injected  at  points 
directing  the  pupil  towards  the  main  point  in 
the  paragraph.  Summaries,  test  questions  and 
lists  of  dates  as  well1  as  suggestions  for  further 
reading  follow  up  the  lesson  in  a  definite  clinch- 
ing of  the  facts.  (World  Book  Company.  Price 
$1.72.) 


DICTIONARY  OF  BOTANICAL  EQUIVA- 
LENTS, German-English,  Dutch-English,  Italian- 
English,  by  Ernst  Artschwager;  French-English 
by  Edwina  M.  Smiley.  Here  is  a  convenient  dic- 
tionary which  gives  translations  of  technical 
terms  not  usually  found  in  the  ordinary  diction- 
ary. Botany  students  can  derive  help  from  this 
work.  (The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Company,  Bal- 
timore,  Md.    Price  $3.25.) 


ESKIMO  LEGENDS,  by  J.  Roy  Snell:  New 
legends  are  a  novelty  and  so  we  find  a  book  of 
Eskimo  legends  a  treat  which  should  be  of  both 
interest  and  profit  to  children.  This  volume 
should  make  a  good  supplementary  geograph- 
ical reader  as  one  gets  many  facts  of  Eskimo 
life  as  well  as  of  the  Eskimo's  curious  and  in- 
teresting beliefs.  Pen  and  ink  sketches  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  (Little,  Brown 
and  Company.    Price  $.80.) 


THE  PROJECT  METHOD  IN  GEOG- 
RAPHY, by  Helen  M.  Ganey.  This  is 
a  valuable  book  to  the  teacher  who,  with- 
out experience,  wishes  to  undertake  class- 
room project  work.  Careful  and  detailed 
instructions  and  suggestions  are  given,  all 
based  on  tested  class-room  experience. 
Some  chapter  heads  will  indicate  the  scope 
of  this  brief  but  authoritative  monograph : 
The  Scope  of  the  Project  Method,  Type 
Projects,  Helps  in  Motivation,  Directed 
Study,  Socializing  the  Work.  (The  Plym- 
outh Press,  Chicago.     SO  cents.) 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED: 
PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF  NEW-TYPE 
EXAMINATIONS,   A   Manual   for   Teachers,   by 
Donald    G.    Patterson:     New    type    examinations 
atenned,   principles    underlying   adequate   examina- 
tions;  common  forms   of  new  type  questions;   di- 
rections   for    preparing    and    using    objective    ex- 
aminations,  etc.     (World    Book   Company.) 


COMMONWEALTH  FUND  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  DELINQUENCY,  prog- 
ress report.  (New  York  Committee  of  Prevent- 
venting   Delinquency,    1925.) 


BROADOAKS,  An  Outdoor  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Training  School:  An  illustrated  cata- 
log. (Broadoaks  School,  707  La  Loma  Road, 
Pasadena,   Calif.) 


Progressive  Teacher  Is  Best  By  Every  Test 


You     take 

The     Progressive 

Teacher 

for   one   year 

and 

it     will 

take    you    for 

the 

rest    of 

the   time. 

It    will    keep    you    educat 

on- 

ally    anc 

professionally 

in- 

formed. 

The  June  number  of  Progressive  Teacher 
has  just  come  in.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  a  splendid  magazine  of  educational 
journalism,  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen 
and  I  have  examined  most  of  the  school  mag- 
azines  of   the   country. 

Joy  E.   Morgan,   Editor, 

The  Journal   of  the    National 

Educational    Association,    and    McCalls, 

Washington,    D.   C. 

Special     Offer  —  Progressive    Teacher 
and    McCall's,    One    Year    only    $2.50 


Pre-eminent  in  the  South 
for  more  than  a  quarter 
of    a    century. 

Circulates  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Canada,    England. 


Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

McCall's   Magazine  $1.00 

Today's    Housewife  $1.00 

Progressive  Teach-er  $2.00 

Designer  $1.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Youth's    Companion  $2.50 

McCall's   Magazine  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

American   Magazine  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Junior  Home  Magazine  $2.50 

Today's   Housewife  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher 
Pictorial   Review 

Progressive  Teacher 
World's  Work 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

People's   Home  Journal  $1.25 

McCall's   Magazine  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Radio  News  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 
Woman's  Home  Companion  $1.50 

American   Magazine  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher 
Pathfinder 
Mother's    Magazine 


Our  Price 

$3.25 

Our  Price 

$3.00 

Our  Price 

$4.75 

Our  Price 

$4.25 

Our  Price 

$4.75 


$2.00    Our  Price 
$1.50        $3.25 

Our  Price 
$5.00 


Our  Price 
$3.50 

Our  Price 
$4.00 

Our  Price 
$5.00 


$2.00 
$4.00 


Progressive  Teacher 
Collier's   Weekly 
Progressive  Teacher 
Science  and   Invention 
Progressive  Teacher 
Little  Folks 
Progressive  Teacher 
Fashionable  Dress 
Progressive  Teacher 
McClure's   Magazine 
Progressive  Teacher 
Review  of  Reviews 

People's     Popular    Monthly 

for  one  year 
Fruit    Garden    and    Home, 

for  one  year 
Mother's   Magazine  for  one 

year 
Farm  and  Home  for  one  year 
Progressive     Teacher,     for 

one  year 
Woman's  World  for  one  year 
People's    Popular    Monthly, 

for  one  year 
American   Woman,   for   one 

year 

Teacher, 


$2.00  Our  Price 

$2.50  $3.85 

$2.00  Our  Price 

$2.50  $4.00 

$2.00  Our  Price 

$2.00  $3.50 

$2.00  Our  Price 

$3.00  $4.25 

$2.00  Our  Price 

$3.00  $4.25 

$2.00  Our  Price 

$4.00  $4.75 


AH  Five 

for  only 

$2.65 


Progressive 

one  year 

Progressive 


$2.00 
$1.00 
$  .25 


Teacher, 


for 
for 


All    Four 
for  only 

$2.75 


Our  Price 
$2.85 


one  year 
Progressive  Teacher 
Youth's    Companion 


$2.00    Our  Price 
$2.50        $4,00 

We  will  give  a  copy  of  "FIRES  OF  FAITH"  by  Charles  Kenmore  Ulrich  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  Journals.  Send 
only  eight  cents   to   cover  postage. 

The  Progressive  Teacher  Morristown,  Tennessee 
THE  MAGAZINE  WITH  A  VISION 

PROGRESSIVE   TEACHER,   Morristown,   Tenn. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  am  enclosing  $ for  which   please  send  the  following  magazines  one  year 


Name    Town   

St.  or  R.  F.  D State 


..and  "FIRES  OF  FAITH." 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION,  January 
1,  1924,  December  31,  1924.  Telling  of  the  Phil- 
ippine school  situation.  (Manila  Bureau  of 
Printing.) 


can  Association   of  University  Women.    1634  Eye 
street,  N.  W.  Washinfton,  D.  C. 


FREE  HAND  DRAWING,  by  Frances  Beem 
and  Dorothy  Gordon:  Book  II:  A  semester's 
work  for  second  year  high  school.  Gives  com- 
plete course  in  design,  color,  object  and  figure 
sketching,  lettering  and  poster  work.  (Bruce 
Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Price 
$1.04.) 


THE  VISITING  TEACHER  MOVEMENT, 
by  Mabel  Brown  Ellis:  An  excellent  resume  of 
work  and  progress.  (Joint  Committee  on  Meth- 
ods   of    Preventing    Delinquency.     1925.) 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  OF 
GREATER  BOSTON,  Day  and  Evening  Classes 
for  Men  and  Women,  Catalog  No.  3,  1925-1926. 
(Compiled1  by  the  Prospect  Union  Educational 
Exchange.) 


GUIDANCE  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDY 
GROUPS,  How  Children  Build  Habits,  by  Lois 
Hayden  Meek.  Space  for  notes  included  and 
references  given.    Very  helpful  material.    (Ameri- 


HONORING  LINCOLN 

When  all  the  bands  are  passing  by, 
And  all  the  banners  wave, 
I  always  think  of  Lincoln, 
The  noble  and  the  brave  ; 

And    when    each   year  his   birthday   comes, 
Then  all  we  boys  turn  out 
And  cry,  "Hurrah  for  Lincoln," 
And  wave  our  flags  and  shout. 

— Anon. 
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E VOLUTIO  N 


of  the 


STARS  and  STRIPES 

The   Origin,   Growth,   Development  and   Meaning  of  the 

Flag  of  the  United  States 


A  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATION 


In  Chart  form  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  our  Country's    flag,   from   its   earliest   conception   to   the    present    time. 
Consisting    of   Thirteen    Sheets    printed    on    heavy    coated  Holland  Linen  Tape,  in  wooden  head  piece  %x%  ins.  Each 

map  paper,  in  proper  colors,  size  22x28  inches.    The  whole  chart  is  supported  by  a  wire  stanchion,  so  arranged  that  it 

is    mounted   on   chip-board   back   %   inch   thick,   bound   in  can  be  stood  upright  on  desk  or  table  or  hung  on  the  wail. 

The  highly  colored  illustrations  of  the  Flag  can  be  easily  seen  across  any  classroom.    Thousands  are  now  in  use  in  the 

Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

THE  STANDARD  ILLUSTRATED  FLAG  CHART  is  a  direct  appeal  to  every  normal  child;  to  every  loyal  parent; 
to  every  sincere  educator.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  flag  will  serve  to  kindle  the  slumbering 
fires  of  patriotism  and  strengthen  the  love  for  its  principles,  which  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time. 
Personal  knowledge  of  the  flag  will  influence  the  children  and  point  the  way  to  an  honorable,  loyal,  vigorous  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  Standard  Illustrated  Flag  Chart  has  been  highly  recommended  for  its  visual  method  of  teaching  and  is 
being  used  in  all   grades ;  its  lessons  are  readily  grasped. 

Price:    $4.75.    Sent  on  approval   to   school  officials  or  Boy  Scout  Executives. 


601-609  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Reno,  Nevada 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  STRATFORD 


242  POWELL  STREET 

Absolutely  Fireproof 


□HID 

RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED  SECTION  CLOSE 
TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 


awarded  for  the  best  safety  poster.  Twelve 
of  the  posters,  one  for  each  month  of  the 
year,  are  reproduced  on  the  1926  calendar. 
Besides  this  safety  feature,  every  special 
day  in  the  year  is  especially  marked  and 
attention  called  to  it  by  a  photograph.  The 
calendar  is  ideal  for  a  schoolroom  as  well 
as  every  place  where  children  are  or  where 
there  is  any  one  who  needs  to  be  impressed 
with  safety  lessons,  and  where  special  days 
have  significance. 

(1027   Carnegie    Building,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.) 


BOOK   REVIEWS 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  North 
America,  by  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Katherine 
Dunlap  Cather:  The  important  physical  features, 
the  marvels  of  nature  which  the  child  in  the  up- 
per grammar  grades  studies  about  in  his  text- 
hook,  wire  not  always  just  as  they  are  now. 
There  are  interesting  stories,  wondrous  true  tales 
of  the  forces  of  nature  at  work,  that  explain 
these  features.  It  is  these  vivid  accounts  of  origin 
and  change,  of  why  things  arc  in  the  world  as 
they  are.  that  are  contained  in  this  volume  of 
High  Lights  of  Geography.  Such  stirring  ac- 
counts should  make  the  study  of  geography  de- 
lightful to  children  by  quickening  their  imagina- 
tion.    It    is    the    romance    of    nature   in    geography. 

The  authors  have  set  out  to  make  children  see 
and  understand  the  everyday  things  around  them 
— the  river  beds,  boulders,  strata  on  the  hillside. 
In  narrative  form  they  treat  graphically  of  moun- 
tain-, rivers,  lakes,  of  the  mineral  treasures  in 
the  earth,  and  of  life  upon  the  earth.  The  hook 
supplies  that  descriptive  setting  which  makes 
real  the  forces  that  have  governed  man's  ad- 
vance. It  is  the  kind  of  material  that  is  crowded 
out  of  the  regular  textbook  for  lack  of  space,  but 
that  explains  the  basis  of  geography.  (World 
Book   Company.    Price  $1.44. ) 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  Europe, 
by  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Katherine  Dunlap 
Cather:  Written  and  illustrated  in  the  same  in- 
teresting style  as  "North  America,"  by  tire  same 
authors,  this  book  carries  much  more  of  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  conditions  than  the  or- 
dinary geography.  Both  North  America  and 
Europe  are  for  use  in  the  Elementary  grades 
and  they  are  all  that  will  be  published  in  the 
series.     (World   Book   Company.     Price   $1.44.) 


CARNEGIE  STEEL   COMPANY'S 
SAFETY  CALENDAR 

For  the  third  successive  year  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  has  issued  a  safetv 
calendar  which  has  as  its  purpose  "to 
broadcast  the  gospel  of  safety,  and  to  more 
directly  instill  into  the  youth  of  the  land 
the  lessons  of  carefulness  and  to  keep  be- 
fore them  the  hazards  of  our  daily  life." 
Schools  in  the  ten  cities  where  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  has  its  manufacturing 
plants,    entered    contests    and    prizes    were 


EUROPE,  A  Geographical  Reader  for  School 
Use  by  Vinnie  B.  Clark:  Here  is  a  wealth  of 
well-illustrated  material  which  has  been  gath- 
ered since  the  World  War  and  which  presents  a 
vivid  and  interesting  picture  of  Europe  accord- 
ing to  countries.  The  author  states  that  the  aim 
of  the  book  "is  not  to  teach  geographical  prin- 
ciples, but  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  concrete, 
descriptive  geographical  material  from  which 
children  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher  can 
deduce  such  principles."  The  volume  is  excel- 
lent for  reference,  special  material,  map  studies, 
in  fact  it  is  the  kind  of  material  -which 
actual  life  to  the  study  of  geograpny.  The 
time  is  well  indexed  and  a  wide  range  of  rl 
ences  are  suggested.  (Silver,  Burdett'  and  Ct 
pany.) 


BEMOL  and  KUSUM  in  Children  of  the  Worh 
Series,  Children  of  Bengal,  by  Herbert  E.  Wy- 
man.  This  is  one  of  those  interesting  travel 
books  wherein  children  actually  visit  a  country 
and  have  experiences,  the  telling  of  which  re- 
veals actual  conditions  in  said  country.  The  re- 
gion in  this  instance  is  around  Calcutta.  Modern 
India  is  found  to  be  as  interesting  as  any  of  the 
descriptions  of  -earlier  days.  Pen  and  ink  sketches 
add  charm  to  the  volume,  which  may  be  used  as 
a  supplementary  reader  in  the  middle  elemen- 
tary grades.  (World  Book  Company.  Price 
$1.36.) 
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Portrait  from  book,  "Luther  Burbank,  Plant  Lover  and  Citizen,"  by  Ada  Kyle  Lynch 

IN   HONOR    OF   LUTHER  BURBANK 

ACT    No.    763. 

AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  CONSERVATION,  BIRD  AND  ARBOR 
DAY.  An  act  to  establish  a  conservation,  bird  and  arbor  day,  and  to  repeal 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  bird  and  arbor  day,"  approved  March 
3,    1909. 

SECTION  1.  BIRD  AND  ARBOR  DAY— SUITABLE  EXERCISES 
FOR  SCHOOLS:  March  seventh  of  each  year,  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Luther  Burbank,  is  hereby  set  apart  and  designated  conservation, 
bird  and  arbor  day.  All  public  schools  and  educational  institutions  are  di- 
rected to  observe  conservation,  bird  and  arbor  day,  not  as  a  holiday,  but  by 
including  in  the  school  work  of  the  day  suitable  exercises  having  for  their 
object  instruction  as  to  the  economic  value  of  birds  and  trees,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  a  spirit  of  protection  toward  them,  and  as  to  the  economic  value 
of  natural  resources,   and   the  desirability  of  their  conservation. 

SECTION  2.  An  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  establish  a  bird  and  arbor 
day,"    approved   March  3,    1909,   is  hereby  repealed. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

149  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
Near  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO        ::        ::       CALIFORNIA 

VOL.   XXXII,   No.  2  Subscription,  Per  Year,  $1.50;  Copy,  15  Cento 
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Handwriting  Efficiency 

Study  closely,  digest  mentally  and  follow  exactly  in  practice  and  teaching  the  easily  comprehended 
instructions    in    the 

PALMER  METHOD  RED  MANUAL 

The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing 

and   you   and   your  pupils   will   soon   learn    and  find  joy  in 

Rhythmic  Muscular  Movement  Handwriting 

If  thoroly  mastered  PALMER  METHOD  PENMANSHIP  is  as  plain-as-print  when  written  hour  after 
hour    at    commercial    speed   without    physical    strain. 

We  continue  to  offer  FREE  NORMAL  COURSES  BY  CORRESPONDENCE  to  all  teachers  whose 
pupils  have  been  supplied  with  our  manuals.  One  copy  of  the  SELF-TEACHING  PALMER  METHOD 
(red    cover)    MANUAL   sent   postpaid   for   twenty-five    cents.     Address   our   nearest   office. 

THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 


55   Fifth  Avenue,    NEW  YORK   CITY 
2128  Calumet  Avenue,   CHICAGO 


Pittock   Building,    PORTLAND,   OREGON 
Palmer    Building,    CEDAR    RAPIDS,    IOWA 


JOHN   McCALLAN,  Notary  Public 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other    Work 
Pertaining   to    Notary   Work 

34  SUTTER  STREET     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,   Hotel   Sutter  Tel.   Sutter  6195 

Tel.   Sutter  3060 


WE    HAVE    ESTABLISHED 
A    REPUTATION    FOR 

SERVICE,  STYLE  &  QUALITY 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  re- 
ceive our  closest  personal  attention. 

We  specialize  in  wedding  and  social  an- 
nouncements, calling  and  business  cards, 
office  and  business   stationery. 

WE    SHALL    WELCOME    THE 

OPPORTUNITY      TO      BE     OF 

ASSISTANCE    TO    YOU. 

That  Man  Pitts 

882  Market  Street  1705  Fillmore  Street 

TWO   STORES 


CHARLES   W.   DECKER,   D.   D.   S. 

Gas  Specialist  Extracting  Expert 

ROOMS  308-309-310-311    PHELAN    BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny   1630 
Office   Hours:     9   to    12   and    1    to   5 
The    ONLY    OFFICE    in    San    Francisco    where    the 
scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of    PURE    NI- 
TROUS  OXIDE   GAS  according  to  the  formula  and 
manner   of  the   celebrated    "COLTON    DENTAL  AS- 
SOCIATION,"    Cooper    Institute,     New    York    City, 
established   in    1863.   originators  of   the   use  of   PURE 
NITROUS    OXIDE    GAS    for    positively    extracting 
teeth   without  pain  is  made   a   SPECIALTY. 


LosAngeles.California 


2^"_3:P   V"^   Phone 
jSjjjjjEgiojgjflnffl       TR  inity 


SIXTHATFlGUEflOAST. 


5645 


Service,  not  unlike  a  well  appoint- 
ed, generously  conducted  h  o  m  e. 
without  ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location    Central    and    Unexcelled 
Modern,  European 

P,ifl„   <t»1.50  Without  Bath 
r\.dlC&   «p2.00  Up  With  Bath 

WILLIAM   BEST   CLARK 
Proprietor 


GARAGE  ADJACENT 


Teachers  Should  Meet  at 


<4$awVT 


•S 


BREAKFAST 

LUNCHEON 
AFTERNOON  TEA 
EVENING  DINNER 

SUNDAY  EVENING  DINNER 
from  5  P.  M.  until  7:30  P.  M. 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD 
Daintily  Served  at  Moderate  Prices 

445  POWELL  STREET 

Near  Sutter 

Phone  Garfield  951  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


iat  wonderful 
Coffee! 

y%s  as- 

©wells 


NATIONAL  CREST 


1.80(Wl*lrtIp,r  were  served 
attha  PANAMA- PACIFIC 
International  EXPOSITION- 


Telephsnes: 
Sutter  6654;  Oakland    1017 


Halleck's  American 
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THIS  elementary  textbook  pro- 
vides the  Old  World  back- 
ground of  American  history 
which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Eight.  It  shows 
not  only  what  the  Old  World  con- 
tributed to  the  New  and  the  use 
the  colonists  made  of  this  heritage 
in  developing  American  civilization, 
but  it  also  tells  of  American  inven- 
tions and  other  contributions  Amer- 
ica has  made  to  the  world's  welfare. 
It  is  an  excellent  introductory 
volume  to  Halleck's  History  of  Our 
Country  for  Higher  Grades,  or  any 
other  good  United  States  history  for 
the  upper  grades.  It  has  originality, 
a  straightforward,  vigorous  style, 
and  ability  to  hold  the  young  read- 
er's interest. 


Halleck's  History  of  Our  Country 

For  Higher  Grades 

By  Reuben  Post  Halleck, 

M.A.,  LL.D. 

Richly  Illustrated  in   black-and-white 

and  colors.    596  pages.    Price  $1.60 

TO  pupils  who  study  this  book 
history  does  not  seem  dull  and 
dry  but  real  and  vivid,  like 
something  that  happened  yesterday. 
From  his  long  teaching  experience 
the  author  knows  how  to  present 
facts  so  that  they  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  pupil.  He  uses  a 
wealth  of  anecdotes  and  stories  to 
help  fasten  the  story  in  the  pupil's 
mind,  and  he  provides,  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  a  section  called 
"Activities"  which  give  the  pupil 
something  to  do  which  is  related  to 
the  facts  in  the  chapter. 
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Topics  for  Short  Talks 


1.  Life  Story  of  Luther  Burbank.  (Men- 
tor Magazine,  August,    1923.) 

2.  Trip  Through  a  California  National 
Park  with  map,  pictures,  specimens. 
(U.  S.  National  Park  leaflets.) 

3.  California  Redwoods  and  Redwood 
Parks.  (Arbor  Day  State  Bulletin, 
February,  1920.) 

4.  Some  of  Burbank's  Famous  Creations, 
showing  how  they  were  produced. 
(Slosser's  "Luther  Burbank  and  His 
Plant   School.") 

5.  A  California  Indian  Legend  of  some 
bird,  animal,  tree  or  place.  (Chand- 
ler's "Reign  of  Coyote.") 

6.  Recite  a  poem  you  like  about  a  tree, 
flower,  bird  or  animal  of  California. 
(Poems  of  Chas.  Keeler,  Bret  Harte, 
Edwin  Markham,  Ina  Coolbrith,  Joa- 
quin Miller.) 

7.  Problem  of  Protecting  California  For- 
ests from  Fire.  (Forest  Fire  Preven- 
tion Handbook,   1923.) 

8.  Audubon  and  the  Work  of  the  Audu- 
bon Societies ;  bird  friends  of  gardens 
and  trees.     (Bird  Lore  Magazine.) 

9.  Protecting  the  Game  and  Fish  of  Cal- 
ifornia—  laws,  sanctuaries,  hatcheries, 
etc.  (Bulletins  of  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  Sacramento.) 

10.  Wild  Flowers  of  California,  illustrated 
with  specimens,  paintings,  folk  lore, 
emphasizing  preservation.  (Books  by 
Saunders,  Chandler,  Parsons.) 

11.  John  Muir  and  His  Trips  in  the  Sierras 
and  Alaska.  (Books  by  Muir — Stick- 
een,  My  Boyhood,  Mountains  of  Cal- 
ifornia.) 

12.  Famous  Native  Trees  of  California. 
(Jepson's  "Trees  of  California" ;  Bul- 
letins, State  Forester,  Sacramento.) 

13.  Introduced  Ornamental  Trees  of  Cali- 
fornia. (Pratt's  "Ornamental  Trees  of 
California.") 

14.  Pioneer  Plant  Introductions — Missions, 
Pioneers,  Navel  Orange,  Smyrna  Fig, 
etc.    (Wickson's  "California  Fruits.") 

15.  How  I  Raised  a  Garden — my  trials, 
problems,  successes,  joys. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROGRAM  MATERIAL 

By  Carroll  De  Wilton  Scott 

Supervisor   of  Nature   Study   and   Geography    of    Elementary    Grades,    San    Diego   City    Schools. 


Arbor  Day  in  California 


Foreword 

The  author  of  this  medley  would  characterize  it  as  mere- 
ly suggestive,  although  it  has  all  been  used  in  San  Diego 
schools.  A  mere  catalogue  of  the  material  usable  in  Arbor 
Day  programs  would  make  a  volume.  Topics  omitted  here 
are  just  as  good,  perhaps  better,  than  those  mentioned. 
Whatever  is  nearest  the  hearts  and  experiences  of  the  chil- 
dren— that  is  best.  The  pageant-playlet  is  only  a  friendly 
challenge  to  any  teacher  and  her  class — if  it  doesn't  suit 
your  tastes  or  needs  modify  it  or  write  a  better  one.  So 
with  nature  poems.  Perhaps  the  best  use  of  them  is  to  en- 
courage pupils  to  express  their  own  feelings  about  the 
things    they    love. 

Arbor  Day  is  only  a  special  opportunity  to  open  up 
vistas  of  appreciation  of  the  outdoors  for  girls  and  boys. 
This  is  a  mutual  gain  for  the  pupil  and  the  state.  If  cit- 
izens love  the  outdoors  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
streams,  forests,  birds  and  harmless  animals,  they  will  not 
want  to  destroy  them  wantonly.  And  when  they  grow  old 
they  will  not  feel  bereft  of  life,  but  with  Walt  Whitman 
will  say  truly  to  those  asking  what  is  left  to  old  age,  "Na- 
ture— that    is   enough." 

Characters: 

California  and  her  Secretary. 

Twelve  or  more  attendants  of  California. 

Governor  of  California. 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  staff. 

Luther  Burbank  and  several  school  children. 

Bret  Harte,  John  Muir,  Joaquin  Miller,  Juni- 
pero  Serra. 

Five  Tree  Planters. 

Five  Wild  Children. 

Burbank's  Creations — Burbank  Potato,  Spine- 
less Cactus,  Climax  Plum,  Shasta  Daisy, 
Thornless  Blackberry. 

School  child  as  Mistress  of  Ceremonies. 


(California  with  her  Secretary  of  State  and  her 
attendants — chorus — comes  on  the  stage,  a  plat- 
form in  an  open  court  decorated  with  flowers  and 
greenery.  Secretary  sits  down  to  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  papers  and  begins  turning  over 
papers.  California  remains  standing.  Action  and 
dialogue  to  be  effective  must  be  deliberate  and 
distinct.  California  especially  must  have  a  reso- 
nant voice  and  dignified  bearing.) 

CALIFORNIA :  What  have  we  on  hand  to- 
day, Secretary? 

SECRETARY:  Madam,  this  is  March  the 
seventh,  the  birthday  of  Luther  Burbank,  set  aside 
by  your  people  as  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Con- 
servation Day — one  of  the  greatest  days  on  your 
calendar. 

CALIFORNIA :  It  is  truly  a  great  day,  es- 
pecially for  my  young  citizens.  How  shall  we 
commemorate  it? — But  who  are  these  distinguish- 
ed guests  approaching?  (Enter  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  staff  with  Governor  of  California.) 

GOVERNOR:     How  do  you  do,  California? 

CALIFORNIA:  Thanks  to  you,  Governor, 
and  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  never  in  better 
health  or  more  prosperous.      Welcome,  friends. 

SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE:  Cali- 
fornia, we  bring  you  greetings  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  anniversary  day.  Incidentally  we 
wished  to  inspect  your  cupboard. 


CALIFORNIA:  You  will  find  it  quite  dif- 
ferent  from  Mother  Hubbard's. 

SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE:  Yes, 
I've  often  said  you  could  banquet  the  world,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  give  them  a  full  course  from  fish  to 
olives.  But  you  must  stop  this  waste — waste  of 
land,  waste  of  water,  timber,  game,  farm  prod- 
ucts— waste  of  labor. 

CALIFORNIA :  I  know  it,  I  know  it— but 
let  us  not  be  sad.  Here  comes  my  most  distin- 
guished citizen.  (Enter  Luther  Burbank  ox'" 
several  school  children.  He  has  a  bouquet  of  pink 
gladioli  in  his  hand.  He  shakes  hands  with  the 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  intro- 
duces his  young  friends,  then  presents  the  flowers 
to  California.)  Thank  you,  Mr.  Burbank.  Is 
this  your  latest  creation? 

BURBANK:  No,  just  one  of  my  favorites. 
I  was  ten  years  in  creating  this  gladiolus.  This 
flower  was  chosen  from  a  million  plants.  I  have 
named  it  in  your  honor,  California. 

CALIFORNIA:  Thank  you  for  the  honor, 
Mr.  Burbank.  You  see,  when  Mr.  Burbank 
wants  anything,  he  has  only  to  wave  the  fairy 
wand  of  science  and  behold — it  is  here! 

BURBANK:  I  am  sure  then  that  California 
has  been  my  fairy  godmother.  I  could  not  have 
done  my  work  without  her  assistance. 

CALIFORNIA:  You  must  not  spoil  me 
with  compliments.  (Startled) — But  who  are  these 
old  men  approaching?  (Enter  John  Muir,  Joa- 
quin Miller,  Bret  Harte,  and  Father  Serra.) 

MUIR:  Why,  California,  have  you  forgot- 
ten us? 

CALIFORNIA:  Well,  well,— I  was  a  bit 
surprised — welcome  John  Muir,  welcome  Joaquin 
Miller,  welcome  Bret  Harte,  welcome  Father  Serra. 
Forgotten  you?  Not  while  I  have  a  memory  for 
greatness. 

SERRA:  Well,  I  for  one  feel  as  much  alive 
today  as  I  ever  did. 

CALIFORNIA:  You  are  certainly  more  fa- 
mous, father.    The  good  are  immortal. 

MILLER:  The  truth  is,  California,  we  just 
couldn't  stay  away  any  longer.  We  thought  this 
was  a  good  day  to  come.  I  made  up  a  little  toast 
to  Mr.  Burbank  as  we  came  along.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  it? 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OTHERS:  Indeed 
we  would. 

MILLER: 

We   salute   you,    neighbor,    seer, 
Mighty    toiler    molding    here 
Gifts   for   all   the   sons  of  men' 
Centuries   beyond   our  ken; 
Looming  by  the   western  sea 
Like  a  giant  redwood   tree. 

(The  group  applauds.) 

HARTE:     Well  done,  Joaquin. 

GOVERNOR:  He  has  a  subject  worthy  of 
his  muse.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Miller's  lines  recall 
to  my  mind  Mr.  Harte's  poem  to  the  madrone 
tree,  a  favorite  of  mine.  Would  you  recite  a 
stanza  for  us,  Mr.  Harte? 
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HARTE:  I  believe  I  can.  (He  recites  the 
first  stanza  of   "Madrono") : 

Captain    of    the    western    wood, 
Thou   that   apest   Robin   Hood! 
Green   above   thy   scarlet   hose. 
How   thy   velvet  mantle  shows; 
Never  tree   like   thee   arrayed, 
Oh    thou    gallant    of    the    glade! 

(Just  as  Harte  finishes  speaking,  five  of  Bur- 
band's  creations  push  through  the  crowd  calling, 
"Daddy,  daddy,  where  are  you?"  They  snuggle 
about  Burbank-  They  are  Burbank  Potato,  Bur- 
bank  Plum,  boys;  and  Spineless  Cactus,  Shasta 
Daisy  and   T hornless    White,   girls.) 

BURBANK:  Oh  heavens!  these  children 
tag  after  me  wherever  I  go.  I  hope  they  will  not 
annoy  you,   California. 

CALIFORNIA  :  Not  at  all.  We  are  proud 
of  them,  Mr.  Burbank.  Let  them  come  out  and 
show  themselves.  We  may  have  visitors  who  have 
not  seen  them.  Besides,  children  should  be  heard 
as  well   as  seen. 

BURBANK:  All  right,  children.  You  owe 
much  to  California.  (The  Burbanl(  children  come 
forward.  They  are  rather  slow  and  dignified. 
They  speak  their  verses  and  then  together  execute 
a  little  dance  for  the  company.) 

THORNLESS    WHITE: 

I   once  was   prickly   and   black   as    night, 
But  now  I'm  a  lady  all  gowned   in   white. 
(Makes   courtesy.) 

SHASTA  DAISY: 

I   us'ed   to   be   a  simple   maid 

In  eastern  meadows   running  wild; 

Xow  see   me  like   a   queen   arrayed 
And  Mr.  Burbank's  favorite  child. 

SPINELESS  CACTUS: 

I    used   to   grow   on   stony   hills 

And  helped  to  guard  the  wood-rat's  door; 
You  see  me  now  on  model  farms 

And   sometimes   in  the  candy   stores. 

BURBANK  PLUM: 

Why   I    used  to  be   good-for-nothing  as   scum, 
But  now   I'm  a  gentleman   Burbank  plum. 

BURBANK  POTATO: 

I   was   once  just   a   common   Irish   spud 
But  now   I   can  boast  distinguished   blood. 

(Just  as  the  dance  is  finished,  a  warwhoop  and 
yells  are  heard  and  a  lean  and  wild-eyed  company 
appear  and  threaten  the  lives  of  the  Burbank  chil- 
dren, who  are  scared  and  try  to  retreat  under 
Burbank's  protection.  The  savages  are  Scrub 
Potato,  Prickly  Pear,  Wild  Plum,  Oxeye  Daisy 
and  Wild  Black-  They  rush  toward  the  culti- 
vated children  screeching  and  raising  their  arms 
several  limes.  At  every  demonstration  the  Bur- 
bank  children  cower  and  cry.  Scrub  Potato  dou- 
bles his  fist  and  calls  to  Burbank  Potato  to  "come 
out  and  fight,  coward" ;  Wild  Black  calls  Thorn- 
less   White  "Po'  white  trash.") 

CALIFORNIA:  Sergeant,  look  after  these 
hoodlums.  (Sergeant-at-Arms  comes  forward  and 
the  savages  scamper  away  with  random  yells. 
When  quiet  is  restored,  Mr.  Burbank  holds  up 
his  hand  for  silence.) 

BURBANK:  Friends,  this  is  a  good  re- 
minder of  how  all  of  us  can  revert  to  savagery. 
These  cultivated  children  would  soon  go  wild  also 
if  they  were  not  protected  and  nurtured.  Civil- 
ization imposes  upon  us  eternal  vigilance.  (When 
Burbank  finishes  speaking,  a  school  girl,  who  is 
Mistress  of  Ceremonies,  approaches  as  though  to 
speak-) 


CALIFORNIA:     What  is  it,   my  child? 

SCHOOL  CHILD:  California,  you  know 
what  our  fathers  are  doing  to  save  and  develop 
our  resources.  They  are  studying  the  needs  of 
plants  and  soil  and  animals  at  our  State  Univer- 
sity and  its  branch  experiment  stations.  They  are 
trying  also  to  protect  the  forests  from  fire  and  poor 
lumbering,  to  irrigate  arid  lands,  to  plant  and  pro- 
tect fish  and  game  in  parks  and  mountains.  Boys 
and  girls  can  do  their  share  also  in  preserving  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  California.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  come  and  see  what  your  school  chil- 
dren are  doing  all  over  your  state  today. 

CALIFORNIA:  Yes,  we  would.  Let  us 
go,  gentlemen.  (Following  the  Mistress  of  Cere- 
monies, the  company  assemble  where  a  tree  is  to 
be  planted.) 

SCHOOL  CHILD:  We  shall  plant  here  a 
native  evergreen  tree  as  a  symbol  first  of  conserv- 
ing our  timber  supply  by  reforesting  and  second 
of  protecting  everywhere  the  wonderful  native  trees 
of  California.  (Five  little  children  dressed  as 
gardeners  come  out  with  trowel,  hoe,  spade,  sprink- 
ling can  and  a  polled  tree — native  pine,  oak,  holly, 
rhus,  cherry.  They  sing  the  "Planting  Song"  to 
the  tune  of  "How  Does  My  Lady's  Garden 
Crow,"  accompanying  the  song  with  pantomime 
at  suitable  places.) 

PLANTING  SONG 

How  do  you   think  we  plant  a  tree? 
How  do  you   think  we  plant  a  tree? 

Why  first   we   dig  a  hole  as   big 
And  deep  as  we  need  it  to  be. 

Next   we   the    little   roots   outspread, 
Next   we   the   little   roots   outspread; 

With  fine  soil  damp  we  fill  and  tamp 
And   so   make   a   firm   little  bed. 

Then  scoop  a  hollow  about  the  base, 
Then  scoop  a  hollow  about   the  base, 

And  soak  the  ground  with  water  round 
To  settle  each  root  in  its   place. 

That  is  the  way  we  plant  a  tree, 
That  is  the  way  we  plant  a  tree; 

But  you  must  tend  it  like   a  friend 
Or  it  will   soon  wither,   you  see. 

(The  gardeners  plant  the  tree.  When  the  tree 
is  planted  a  child  stands  by  it  and  recites)  : 

THE   NATIVE   EVERGREEN 

Before  the  white  man  claimed  the  land 

I   grew  on  the   canyon  slope 

And   in  autumn  ad-ded   new   hope 

To   the   Indian   harvest  band 

Who   gathered   up  my  fruits 

In  baskets  in    the   Month  of  Roots. 

And  long  before  the  Indian's  day 

The  wild  bee  sought  my  pollen  dust 

And  the  thrasher  from  my  branches  woke 

Dawn   echoes   with   his   lay, 

And   the   earliest   autumn   gust 

Scattered   my  seeds   for  the   squirrel   folk. 

Aye  for  many1  a  thousand  year 

I've   enlivened   the   summer   scene 

With   shade   and   a   glint   of  green; 

For   I    am   fitted   to    survive 

The  flame  of  drought  and  have  no  fear. 

With   your   protection    I   will   thrive. 

SCHOOL  CHILD:  Trees  easily  suggest 
birds,  and  if  you  will  step  over  there  (pointing) 
we  will  dedicate  our  bird  fountain.  (When  the 
audience  has  assembled,  another  child  recites)  : 

THE  BIRD  FOUNTAIN 

We   dedicate   this   fountain   to   our   friends 

Of   garden,    canyon,    mesa-plain, 
The  phoebe,  goldfinch,  mocking-bird  and  wren 

To  serve   them  when  there   is   no   rain. 

We   know  they'll   always   give  us  in  return 
Some    cheerful    note    of    gratitude, 

And  sometimes  near  us  they  may  build  a  nest 
And  seek  our  help  to  raise  their  brood. 


The  Recognition 
of  Merit 

The  recognition  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand by  the  public  schools  of  the 
country  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
merits  of  the  system. 

On  January  1,  1926,  Gregg  Short- 
hand had  been  adopted  for  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  High  Schools  of 
94.94  per  cent  of  the  cities  and 
towns  whose  high  schools  teach 
shorthand. 

The  status  of  the  different  short- 
hand systems  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  indicated  by 
the  accompanying  map  and  graph. 


Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  country, 
because  it  has  been  found,  after  in- 
vestigation and  experiment,  to  be 
the  system  of 

"greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number." 


A  trial  in  your  school  will 
convince  you. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 
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We  hope  this  fount  will   ever  be   a  shrine, 

Symbol   of  mutual  aid  and1  love 
Between  all  nature  lovers  and  their  friends — 

The   birds   of  valley,   hill  and   grove. 

(Several  children  dressed  as  birds  respond  with  a 
song  to  the  iune  of  "I  Had  a  Little  Nut  Tree") : 

BIRD  SONG 

We    thank   you   boys   and   maidens 

And  we  will  do   our  best 
To   sing  appreciation 

When  we   come   here  to   rest. 

For  in  the    summer   season 
We   suffer  much  from  thirst; 

But  now  instead  of  fruit  trees 
We'll    seek    your    fountain    first. 

We're  happy   that  you  love  us, 

We  hop'e  you   will   alway; 
And   now   once   more   we   thank   you 

And  bid  you  all  good  day. 

SCHOOL  CHILD:  We  want  the  world  to 
be  as  cheerful  and  beautiful  as  we  can  make  it. 
Birds  and  trees  and  wild  flowers  help  to  make  it 
so.  You  are  fortunate,  California,  in  having  so 
much  wild  land  that  will  always  be  nature  parks 
and  playgrounds.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  a 
poem  called  "Poppies": 

Poppies,   poppies   for  you   and   mei 

Fields,  acres,  miles   of  bloom 
Lovingly  spun   of  rain   and   sun 

On   California's   loom. 

Ah,    but    the    poppies    we    ne'er    shall    see! 
When  all   was   Nature's   own, 
When  April  came  to  a  land  aflame — 
For  her   the   glory  shone. 

Yet,   poppies   forever  there  will   be! 

The   plow   can   never   go 
On  many  a  plain  from  mount  to  main — 

Thank   God,   He  willed  it  so. 


But  around  our  cities  the  wild  flowers  are  disap- 
pearing. People  persist  in  picking  great  wasteful 
bunches  in  the  spring.  It  is  hard  to  teach  them 
how  selfish  this  is.  Perhaps  John  Muir  could 
help  us. 

MUIR  (quoted  from  Muir's  "Mountains  of 
California" ) :  "When  I  came  to  California  the 
great  central  plain  during  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May  was  one  smooth  continuous  bed 
of  honey-bloom  so  marvellously  rich  that  in  walk- 
ing from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  a  distance  of 
more  than  four  hundred  miles,  your  foot  would 
press  about  a  hundred  flowers  at  every  step.  You 
seemed  to  be  wading  in  liquid  gold."  (End  of 
quotation.)  But  they  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
Indian.  Some  pitiable  remnant  of  them  still  lin- 
ger in  our  mountains — go  there  and  see  them  and 
the  trees,  the  grand  trees  and  the  birds  and  squir- 
rels and  streams.  What  can  you  do?  First  take 
as  your  motto,  "The  Wild  Flowers  are  Ours  to 
Enjoy,  not  to  Destroy."  Second,  plant  them 
around  your  homes  and  in  parks  and  at  your 
school  houses — flowers  like  the  poppy,  godetia, 
gillias,  clarkias.  daisies,  sea  dahlia — shrubs  like 
Christmas  berry,  torrey  pine,  rhus,  cherry  and  el- 
derberry— they  will  grow  without  irrigation  and 
give  food  to  your  birds. 

SERRA:  May  I  add  a  word?  While  you 
are  saving  do  not  forget  your  historic  landmarks — 
the  old  missions,  forts,  irrigation  ditches — the  pre- 
cious monuments  of  civilization  on  the  western 
coast.  Remember  that  the  first  olive  and  palm 
trees  planted  in  California  about  1 775  are  still 
growing  at  the  San  Diego  Mission. 

CALIFORNIA:  Children,  here  is  work  a- 
plenty  for  your  hands. 

SCHOOL  CHILD:  We  shall  try  to  be 
worthy,  California,  of  our  great  inheritance.  Now 
let  us  all  sing  a  toast  to  our  beloved  California. 
(They  sing  to  the  air  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne" ) : 


From   Silver   Gate  to  Shasta's  crown 

From  grand  Sierran  wall 
To   western   foothill  green   or  brown 

Your   charms   all   men   enthrall. 

Chorus: 

We   love  you,   California  dear, 

In    fame   and    treasure    great, 
And  we  will  guard   you  many  a  year, 

Beloved    Golden   State. 

We  love  your  mountains  dark  with   pine 

Your    desert's    lone    expanse, 
Your  valleys   rich   with   home   and   vine 

All   glowing  with   romance. 

(All  participants  and  as  many  others  as  may  be 
costumed  for  the  occasion  as  foresters,  gardeners, 
tourists,  native  sons  and  daughters  now  form  in  a 
pageant-march  with  California  and  her  court  at 
the  head.  This  may  end  the  celebration  or  be 
the  beginning  of  a  sort  of  festival  where  individ- 
uals and  groups  render  dances,  songs,  recitations 
and  games  after  the  manner  of  an  old  Spanish- 
California  fiesta.) 


HINTS    FOR    THE   "DO    SOME- 
THING" CLUBS 

Write  an  Arbor  Day  play  and  give 
it  in  the  auditorium.  Subjects  to  dram- 
atize :  Scenes  in  Burbank's  Life ;  Ex- 
periences of  a  National  Forester;  Pa- 
geant of  Trees,  each  one  telling  what 
it  contributes  to  us. 

Determine  the  favorite  street  trees 
of  your  town  or  school  district  by 
having  members  of  your  class  take  a 
census  of  trees  block  by  block,  pre- 
senting the  results  on  Arbor  Day  with 
criticisms   and  recommendations. 

Make  a  labeled  exhibit  at  your 
school  of :  Burbank's  creations ;  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  district ;  wild  plants 
in  bloom ;  potted  plants  your  class 
have  raised ;  important  honey  plants ; 
weeds. 

Plant  a  tree  or  shrub  at  school  or 
in  a  public  park,  dedicating  it  to  a 
prominent  person  who  is  invited  to 
be  present  and  accept  it. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  world,  printing 
on  it  the  names  of  well-known  plants 
in  California,  showing  how  we  gather 
plants  as  well  as  people  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Decorate  the  school-room  appropri- 
ately for  Arbor  Day. 

Start  a  garden  at  home  or  help  take 
care  of  one. 

Make  a  list  of  the  birds  of  your 
neighborhood,  telling  the  habits  and 
value  of  each ;  put  up  a  drinking  place 
for  them. 


Then  we  might  consider  the  insects — ■ 
small  folk  but  hardy  and  persistent.  If 
numbers  ruled  they  would  rule  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  costly  pests  and  the  quar- 
antine departments  of  our  horticultural  com- 
missions are  kept  busy  refusing  entrance  to 
injurious  scales,  flies  and  beetles  that  are 
continually  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our 
ports.  But  in  spite  of  men  and  their  re- 
strictions the  cabbage  butterfly  of  Europe 
flourishes  all  over  North  America  and  the 
American  monarch  butterfly  has  spread  to 
every  important  country. 

Mammals  are  slower  in  getting  about 
nowadays.  Yet  remember  how  the  rats 
and  mice  have  flourished.  But  in  the  far 
past  they,  too,  have  been  great  travelers. 
Scientists  say  that  camels  and  horses  start- 
ed in  North  America  and  spread  to  Asia 
and  Europe,  while  the  bears  passed  them 
on  Behring  Sea  bridge  on  their  way  to 
America.  As  for  domestic  animals  man 
is  covering  the  globe  with  them. 

The  plants  have  not  been  outdone  by  the 
moving  creatures.  Before  men  came  they 
traveled  on  storm  winds,  the  feet  of  birds, 
the  coats  of  animals,  the  floods  of  rivers, 
crossing  oceans,  continents,  mountains,  des- 
erts. But  man  is  the  greatest  help  to  am- 
bitious plant  travelers. 

Botanists  show  us  how  the  flora  of  our 
state  is  changing  right  before  our  eyes  and 
old  residents  know  the  botanists  are  right. 
Our  flora  began  changing  in  1769,  when  the 
first  garden  was  planted  by  the  Spanish 
padres.  From  the  old  mission  gardens 
plants  like  black  mustard,  horehound,  sweet 
fennel,  castor  bean  and  tree  tobacco  es- 
caped and  became  naturalized.  In  the  mis- 
sion fields  were  planted  filaree,  bur  clovers 
and  wild  oats  from  Europe  as  forage  plants. 
These  spread  rapidly  until  now  they  are  in 
every  part  of  the  state.  With  the  Spanish 
came  also  the  first  weeds  from  Europe  via 
Mexico — malva,  pigweed,  sow-thistle,  knot- 
weed,  thistles,  pests  that  follow  man  wher- 
ever he  goes. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  immigrant  plants 
have  been  arriving  in  California  with  immi- 
grant people.  Hundreds  of  kinds  have  been 
brought  to  stock  orchards  and  parks ;  hun- 
dreds of  others  have  slipped  in  without  be- 
ing invited.  Today  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  weeds  make  life  strenuous  for  the  farmer 
and  gardener.  A  dozen  kinds  of  brome 
grasses  without  value  as  cattle  food  have 
swept  over  the  hills  and  plains  like  a  plague, 
choking  out  native  grasses  and  delicate  an- 
nual wild  flowers  like  poppies,  creamcups, 
paint  brushes,  gilias  and  nemophilas  that 
used  to  be  everywhere  the  glory  of  Cali- 
fornia springtime.  Our  state  department 
says  three  new  weeds  arrive  every  year, 
one  of  which  is  a  serious  pest. 


TRAVELERS  AND  GLOBE- 
TROTTERS 

There  were  great  travelers  and  probably 
globe-trotters  long  before  men  invented 
ships  and  aeroplanes.  I  can  only  suggest 
a  few  of  them.  Others  can  follow  up  the 
various  travelers.  I  suppose  the  swiftest 
travelers  are  the  migratory  birds.  Some  of 
them,  like  the  shore  birds — plovers,  terns, 
sandpipers — follow  the  seasons  almost  from 
pole  to  pole.  Some  shore  birds — for  in- 
stance, the  sanderling,  knot,  species  of  plov- 
ers, and  phalaropes — are  almost  cosmopol- 
itan, showing  that  they  have  been  adven- 
turous travelers  in  the  past. 


THE  PEPPER  TREE 

A   pioneer  from  a  tropic   shore 

Easily   taking  a   native's   ways; 
Humble  enough   for  the   homeyard  door, 

Beautiful,    earning  each   man's   praise. 

Ever  the   same   as    the   seasons   go; 

Willowly   branches    trailing   in    sheaves, 
Sport   of  the  tenderest  winds   that  blow, 

Netting  the   sunbeam   through   lacy  leaves. 

Ripening   clusters   of   coral   beads 

For  winter  days  when   color  is  rare, 

Shedding    romance    of    Mission    deeds 
Over  the   hurrying  thoroughfare. 
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THE  OLIVE  TREE 

When   Mission  walls,  defying   human  art 
Shall  crumble,   brick  on  tile   again  to  dust, 
The  olive  will   remain;    as   great  a  part 
To  play  for  men  as  wheels  and  bars,  that  rust. 
Gift  of  the  Padres,  token  of  peace  and  health, 
Filling  the  land  with  beauty  and  honest  wealth. 


CALIFORNIA   FLOWER   FOLK 
NAMES  AND  LORE 

"What's   in   a   name"? — history,   supersti- 
tion, legend,  poetry. 
Bisnaga.     "Barrel    Cactus."    "Water    barrel 

of  the  desert." 
Bulbs — of  wild  hyacinth,  brodiaea,  camass, 
desert  lily,  mariposas — called  "roots,"  eat- 
en raw  or  roasted  in  hot  ashes  by  Indians. 
Cascara   Sagrada.      "Sacred    Bark."      "Wild 

Coffee."     Valuable  laxative. 
Canchalagua.      Tea    from    dried    leaves,    a 
remedy  for  fever  by   Indians  and  Span- 
ish  Californians. 
Chia.    "Sage."    Seeds  eaten  by  Indians. 
Cherry — Holly-leaved.     "Islay"    (is-lah-ee). 
Kernels  of  fruit  used  for  food  by  Indians. 
Dock.     Indians  used  root  for  tanning  buck- 
skin. 
Elderberry.     Fruit    eaten    by    Indians    and 

blossoms  made  into  tea  for  fevers. 
Gumplant    (grindelia).      Used  internally   as 
tea,  externally  to  relieve  poison-ivy  pois- 
oning. 
Holly.     "Christmas  Berry."     "Toyon."     In- 
dians ate  berries  toasted  or  boiled. 
Horehound.     Native  of  Europe.     Tea  from 

leaves  used  for  colds. 
Immigrant   Plants.      Pimpernel,   sweet   fen- 
nel,   filaree,    windmill,    pink,    bur    clover, 
mustard,    wild    radish,    star   thistle,    mul- 
lein,   artichoke   from    Europe;   brass   but- 
tons  and   fig  marigold  from   Africa ;  tree 
tobacco  from  Argentina ;  castor  oil  bean 
from  Asia. 
Lemonade   Berry.      Drink   made   from    ripe 
berries.      Another    Rhus    called    "Squaw 
Bush"  used  in  making  baskets. 
Milkweed.     Fiber  from  inner  bark  used  by 

Indians  for  making  string. 
Miners'  Lettuce.     Leaves  eaten  raw  by  In- 
dians or  as  salad  boiled  and  seasoned  by 
pioneers. 
Mustard.       Mission     introduction,     escaped 

from  gardens. 
Manzanita.    Berries  eaten  by  Indians  ;  made 

into  jelly  by  mountaineers. 
Mesquit.     Indians  used  beans  for  food,  sap 

for  dye,  wood  for  fuel. 
Oaks.     Acorns  of  all  species   chief  food  of 

California  Indians. 
Owls  Clover  (Orthocarpus).    Spanish  name 

"Escobita,"  meaning  little  broom. 
People  —  plants  commemorating  famous 
men.  Fremontia  californica  (John  C. 
Fremont)  ;  also  Fremont  Cottonwood. 
Clarkia  elegans  (Captain  William  Clark). 
Lewisia  rediviva  or  Bitter-root  (Meri- 
wether Lewis).  Whipplea  modesta  ( Lt. 
Amicl  W.  Whipple).  Douglas  Fir  and 
Douglas  Coreopsis  (David  Douglas). 
Poppy.    Spanish  name,  "Copa  de  Oro,"  cup 

of  gold. 
Prickly  Pear  Cactus.     "Nopal."     Fruit  eat- 
en by  Mexicans  and  Indians. 
Rattleweed.      "Locoweed."      Often    makes 

animals  that  eat  it  insane. 
Rattlesnake     Weed     (Euphorbia).       "Fairy 

Mat,"  leaves  as  poultice  for  snake  bite. 
Soap-plant.      "Amok-."     Bulbs   crushed  for 

use  as  soap. 
Sage  —  black,    white    and    purple.      Seeds 


parched  and  ground  into  meal  for  mush 
and  cakes  by  Indians. 

Thorn-apple.  "Wild  Datura."  "Toluache" 
(to-loo-ah-cha).  Stupefying  drink  from 
leaves  by  Indians. 

Tobacco.  Wild  species  smoked;  only  plant 
cultivated  by  aboriginal  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia west  of  Colorado  River. 

Turkey  Mullein.  Leaves  placed  in  water 
to  stupefy  fish  by  Indians. 

Yerba  Buena.  "Good  Herb."  Leaves  made 
into  tea  for  colds. 

Yerba  Manza.  "Herb  of  the  Tamed  In- 
dian." Leaves  remedy  for  coughs,  colds, 
internal  disorders. 

Yerba  Santa.  "Holy  Herb."  Tea  from 
leaves  remedy  for  bronchial  troubles. 

Yucca.  "Our  Lord's  Candle."  "Quiote" 
(kee-o-ta).      Yuccas    as    well    as    Mescal 


nest  and  rearing  their  young  ones  for  two 
years  on  a  shelf  in  his  garage. 

Then  I  remembered  that  thirty  years  ago 
I  had  done  the  same  thing  this  boy  had 
done.  But  how  different  the  circumstances. 
Then  there  were  no  books  on  western  birds 
full  of  accurate  colored  pictures.  A  camera 
was  a  costly  machine  hardly  available  for 
a  boy.  There  were  no  museums  that  I 
could  visit  where  one  could  observe  life- 
like mounted  specimens.  No  zoos  where 
I  could  meet  a  live  roadrunner  face  to  face. 
No  traveling  school  cabinets.  No  laws 
protecting  harmless  birds  and  their  nests 
and  no  talk  of  protecting  birds.  No  Audu- 
bon  societies,  no  bird  magazines. 

Even  today  it  would  be  justifiable  for 
a  professional  student  of  birds  to  kill  a 
limited  number  of  specimens  of  certain 
birds,  but  luckily  for  the  roadrunners   such 


(Century    Plant)    prized   by   Indians    for     naturaiists  are  comparatively  few.     Besides 


food  and  fiber 


such  a  student  would  have  a  state  or  na- 
tional permit  and  a  serious  purpose  in  view. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  boys  who  wish  to 
know  the  wild  life  of  the  outdoors  it  is  no 
longer  lawful  or  necessary  to  kill  a  bird  "to 
A  short  time  ago  a  boy  of  fourteen  an-  look  at  it."  With  our  population  leaping 
nounced  openly  in  a  classroom  that  he  had     forward  in  swift  bounds,  we  cannot  do  the 


A  BOY  SCOUT  CONSERVATION 
TALK 


killed  a  roadrunner.  I  asked  him  why. 
He  answered,  "To  see  how  it  looked."  At 
first  I  was  so  angry  I  did  not  speak.  To 
violate  our  state  game  law  by  killing  a 
harmless,  picturesque,  famous  California 
bird  just  to  examine  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  then  toss  him  away — it  was  so 
cruel,  wasteful  and  selfish. 

When  I  did  speak  I  told  the  class  aDorre 
my  pair  of  pet  roadrunners  that  live  near 
my  ranch  and  trot  daily  by  my  house,  chas- 
ing grasshoppers,  picking  off  tomato  cater- 
pillars from  my  vines,  now  and  then  catch- 
ing a  mouse  or  a  gopher.  How  they  build 
their  nest  every  year  in  a  clump  of  cactus 
near  my  fence.  Also  how  a  man  at  Ocean 
Beach,  San  Diego,  has  tamed  a  pair  of 
roadrunners  so  that  they  come  out  of  the 
brush  at  his  call  to  get  a  mouse  and  have 


things   today   that   were   quite   natural   for 
the  pioneers. 

I  should  like  to  see  Boy  Scout  naturalists 
as  leaders  everywhere  in  championing  the 
rights  of  birds  and  animals ;  or  to  put  it 
differently,  getting  behind  our  game  laws 
and  helping  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor 
of  them.  Our  laws  protecting  harmless 
and  beneficial  wild  life  are  made  for  the 
good  of  all,  so  that  we  as  well  as  those  who 
come  after  us  can  take  pleasure  in  fields 
and  forests  not  stripped  of  their  native 
flowers,  birds  and  animals  that  give  them 
interest  and  beauty.  Every  Boy  Scout 
should  consider  it  a  duty  and  an  honor  to 
stand  for  the  conservation  of  trees,  flow- 
ers, birds,  animals  and  scenery  that  every- 
body loves.  And  this  means  to  obey  and 
urge  others  to  obey  the   laws  we   already 


rewarded    his    kindness    by    building    their     have  protecting  the  wild  things. 


HERCULES  ALL  METAL 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


25  per  cent  more  seating  in  same  area. 

No  setting  up.    Shipped  set  up. 

Lightest,  strongest,  most  durable,  quiet- 
est, easiest  swept  under,  most  sanitary, 
most  comfortable,  prettiest  and  lowest 
priced  school  desk  on  the  market. 


E.  L.  RICE 

1115  Conn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sizes: 

1  &  2,  $2.50  F.  O.  B. 

3&4,  $1.75  YOUR 

5  &  6,  $1.00  R.  R.  STATION 

Furnished  also  with  wood 
or  bakelite  seats,  backs  and 
tops,  and  with  enamel  finish 
at   slight  additional   cost. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 

Harr  Wagner 

The  exodus  of  school  men  and  women 
from  California  to  the  N.  E.  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  on.  There  will  be  a  large  rep- 
resentation from  California,  including  Su- 
perintendent Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  Mary 
Mooney,  Dr.  Leonard  Lungren,  Alice 
Farno,  Fred  M.  Hunter,  H.  B.  Wilson, 
Julia  Hahn,  etc. 


nia;  published  by  Harr  Wagner  Publish- 
ing Company..  Cloth,  $1.25  net;  paper  with 
cloth  back,  80  cents  net.  There  is  also  a 
Teachers'  Manual.  This  work  has  been 
carefully  prepared  by  class  room  teachers 
and  it  will  be  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  American  history. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at 
Los  Angeles  February  1,  1926,  and  adopted 
"The  Human  Geography,"  by  J.  Russell 
Smith,  for  the  fifth  grade.  The  adoption  of 
civics  was  postponed  until  April.  The 
board  met  in  the  attractive  rooms  of  the 
City  Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles. 
Superintendent  Mrs.  Susan  Dorsey  gener- 
ously entertained  the  members  of  the  board 
at  luncheon,  showed  them  the  Frank  Wig- 
gins Vocational  School,  and  proved  a 
charming  hostess.  The  interest  in  the  adop- 
tion was  intense.  State  Superintendent 
Will  C.  Wood  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  meeting  and  created  a  sensation  when 
he  announced  that  the  State  Legislature 
appropriated  the  Text  Book  Fund  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
not  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board 
of  Education  had  the  power  to  adopt,  but 
did  not  have  control  of  the  text  book  fund. 
Mr.  Wood,  however,  stated  that  he  would 
co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  every  way  possible,  and  there  seem- 
ed to  be  less  lack  of  harmony  than  at  pre- 
vious meetings.  The  discussions  of  the 
state  board  were  in  open  meeting  and 
made  the  sessions  quite  interesting  to  the 
educators  and  bookmen  who  were  "listen- 
ing in." 


The  Regional  Conference  for  Adult  Edu- 
cation met  at  Hotel  Fairmont  February 
8  and  9.    There  was  a  good  attendance. 


The  schedule  of  hotel  rates  for  conven- 
tions, notably  those  advertised  in  N.  E.  A. 
Journal  for  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  are 
prohibitive,  extortionate  and  unfair.  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are  about  the 
only  two  cities  left  that  do  not  profiteer  on 
conventions. 


Emery  Filice  of  San  Jose  has  written, 
and  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Com- 
pany has  published,  "The  Whirlpool,"  an 
essay.  Price  $1.  The  sub-title  to  this  book 
should  be  "As  Man  Thinketh,"  for  it  is  an 
interesting  discussion  of  man  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  philosophies  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially evolution.  Mr.  Filice  has  a  wonder- 
ful vocabulary  and  his  book  will  interest  a 
large  class  of  people  who  are  reading  on 
evolution.  Mr.  Filice  is  a  young  man,  under 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  we  predict 
for  him  a  brilliant  future,  provided  he  uses 
his  remarkable  vocabulary  for  themes  based 
on  human  experiences. 


One  of  the  important  publications  of  the 
year  will  be  the  Study  Guide  for  Problems 
in  American  History,  a  pupils'  manual 
based  on  Beard  and  Bagley's  History  of 
the  American  People,  by  Lena  A.  Ely  and 
Edith  King,  teacher  of  American  history 
in  Central  Union  High  School,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Martin  J.  Stormzand,  professor  of 
education,  University   of   Southern   Califor- 


A  Handbook  for  Californiacs,  a  Key  to 
the  Pronunciation  and  Meaning  of  Spanish 
and  Indian  Place  Names,  by  Gertrude  Mott 
(Mrs.  F.  K.  Mott)  of  Oakland,  with  a  fore- 
word by  Dr.  H.  E.  Bolton,  University  of 
California,  is  a  book  of  unusual  value;  116 
pages  4  by  6,  bound  in  cloth,  India  tint 
paper.  Price  $1.25;  Harr  Wagner  Publish- 
ing Company. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Mott  has  spent  several 
years  in  gathering  these  names  from  orig- 
inal sources  and  in  arranging  them  for  pub- 
lication in  convenient  form.  The  names  of 
counties,  cities,  rivers,  capes,  mountains, 
and  noted  Spanish  people  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically. The  book  will  have  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  tourist,  the  teacher  and  club 
man  and  woman  and  all  who  desire  to  pro- 
nounce our  musical  Spanish  and  poetical 
Indian  names,  and  to  know  their  exact 
meaning'. 


5.  Interrupting.  8.    Being  impudent. 

6.  Bullying.  9.    Skipping  school. 

7.  Mutilating  desks.    10.    Disobeying. 

"Honesty,"  by  Hazel  Aldrich  Finnigan, 
is  based  on  Building  Standards  from  Real 
Experience,  and  Frances  R.  Dearborn  con- 
tributes several  pages  on  variations  of  dis- 
ciplinary treatments,  and  a  type  lesson  on 
"Joe  and  His  Scooter." 


Teachers  should  not  fail  to  order  from 
the  library  or  direct  from  book  stores  or 
the  publisher,  the  Luther  Burbank  Birth- 
day Book,  published  by  the  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company,  price  $1,  by  Ada 
Kyle  Lynch.  The  book  contains  a  fine 
portrait  of  Burbank,  songs,  programs,  and 
source  material  for  celebrating  Burbank 
and  Arbor  Day. 


Miss  Jennie  Malaley,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  Yuba  county,  has  arranged 
with  the  Sacramento  Junior  College  to 
give  a  course  in  Educational  Tests  and 
measurements  in  Marysville.  The  course 
will  be  under  the  University  Extension 
Courses  and  will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Overholzer  of  the  Sacramento  Junior  Col- 
lege. Superintendent  Malaley  reports  that 
a  great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  by  the 
teachers.  Marysville  teachers  and  Yuba 
City  teachers  are  enrolling,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  rural  schools  of  Yuba  county. 


The  Kate  Kennedy  Club  of  San  Francis- 
co gave  a  luncheon  to  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzger- 
ald, recently  appointed  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  to  Reginald  Web- 
ster, recently  retired  from  the  deputyship 
and  the  school  department  after  years  of 
service  as  teacher,  superintendent  and  dep- 
uty. Katherine  Ball,  Mr.  Webster,  Super- 
intendent Gwinn,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  made 
speeches.  It  was  an  interesting  gather- 
ing.   Miss   Genevieve   Carroll   presided. 


Ethel  Salisbury  and  her  assistants,  Hazel 
Aldrich  Finnig'an  and  Frances  R.  Dearborn 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Course  of  Study  Bu- 
reau, have  recently  issued  Vol.  3,  No.  1,  of 
Course  of  Study  Bulletin,  especially  devot- 
ed to  citizenship.  A  unique  and  interesting 
part  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  A  Sur- 
vey of  Citizenship  Errors. 

Example 

1.  Picking  neighbors'  flowers  on  the  way 
to  school. 

2.  Cheating  in  arithmetic. 

3.  Trespassing  on  neighbors'  yards. 

4.  Stealing'  lunches. 


ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  TO  BE 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  KEYNOTE 

Elimination  of  the  wastes  and  increase 
in  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Na- 
tions $2,000,000,000  annual  bill  for  public 
school  education  is  to  be  the  keynote  of 
the  work  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  the  Business 
Administration  of  School  Systems,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  issued  from  its 
headquarters  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior building  recently.  The  commission 
has  been  appointed  by  the  joint  action  of 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Work,  and  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Ballou,  president  of  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  that  although  the 
American  people  have  faith  in  the  public 
schools  the  cost  has  become  so  great  that 
approval  of  continued  rapid  expansion 
along  present  lines  is  by  no  means  unani- 
mous. There  is  an  insistant  demand  for 
the  adoption  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  good  business  management  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  school  systems.  It  is 
felt  that  while  the  taxpayers  are  ready  and 
willing'  to  meet  the  present  annual  bills 
they  will  only  agree  to  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  these  bills  if  they  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  money  is  being  expended 
wisely  and  that  the  product  is  the  best 
that  money  can  buy. 

For  these  reasons  the  first  questions 
which  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  commis- 
sion will  have  to  do  with  a  comparison  of 
present-day  methods  of  school  administra- 
tion with  the  practices  in  vogue  in  large 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments. 
By  such  comparisons  the  commission  hopes 
to  point  out  economies  which  might  be  ef- 
fected without  any  depreciation  of  the 
quality  of  education  given.  Such  economies 
would  result  in  making'  additional  funds 
available  for  the  expansion  of  the  school 
plant  without  adding  to  the  present  burden 
of  the  taxpayer. 


Santa  Barbara  County  School  News  is 
the  title  of  the  new  county  school  paper 
which  has  just  been  issued.  The  four-page 
paper  is  to  be  issued  twice  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  A.  S.  Pope. 


The  new.  Sunset  school  at  Carmel  was 
dedicated  recently  before  a  gathering  of 
some  three  hundred  citizens.  Miss  Mary 
Powers  is  principal  of  the  school. 


Don  Nugent,  principal  of  the  Arroyo 
Grande  schools,  was  elected  president  of 
the  new  county  school  organization  which 
was  recently  begun  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  S.  S.  Stansell,  principal  of  grade 
schools  in  Paso  Robles,  was  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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"CHILD   ACCOUNTING  IN   ANAHEIM 

SCHOOLS 

By  Franklin  Howatt 

"Child  accounting,"  as  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Anaheim  grammar  schools, 
is  declared  by  its  proponents  to  be  the 
latest  "wrinkle"  in  "measuring-  the  steps 
taken  by  pupils  on  the  ladder  of  educa- 
tion. 

By  use  of  this  system,  "hit-and-miss"  is 
done  away  with  in  the  teaching  of  children, 
teachers  are  able  to  understand  better  the 
capabilities  of  their  pupils  and  to  check  the 
effects  of  their  work  and  public  school  in- 
struction is  brought  more  closely  to  the 
ideal  of  educators,  "individual  instruction." 
First  steps  towards  the  incorporation  of 
this  system  into  the  fabric  of  the  Anaheim 
educational  system  are  now  being  taken 
by  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city  under  the  supervision  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  Melbourne  A.  Gauer,  who 
initiated  the  move,  it  was  revealed  re- 
cently. 

Two  classes  of  mental  tests  are  the  basis 
of  the  "child  accounting"  system  and  teach- 
ers of  the  various  city  grammar  schools 
have  just  completed  giving  these  to  their 
pupils.  Preparation  of  the  permanent  card 
index  records  which  will  keep  the  results 
of  the  mental  examinations  for  future  refer- 
ence and  guidance,  is  now  under  way,  and 
when  completed  every  pupil  in  the  Ana- 
heim grammar  school  system  will  be  ac- 
curately classified  as  to  his  "mental  age," 
and  his  "educational  age"  and  the  respec- 
tive relationship  of  these  to  his  "chronolog- 
ical age,"  Mr.  Gauer  declared. 

To  determine  the  "educational  age"  of 
the  pupil  the  Stanford  achievement  test  is 
given,  and  for  revealing  the  "mental  age" 
either  the  Tintner-Cunningham  test,  the 
National  Intelligence  test  or  the  Terman 
test  is  given,  according  to  the  grade  in 
which  the  pupil  is  registered. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  test,  which  is 
designed  to  reveal  how  far  the  pupil  has 
actually  progressed  in  the  assimilation  of 
the  education  to  which  he  has  so  far  been 
"exposed,"  is  perhaps  the  best  known  test 
of  its  kind  in  existence  today.  It  was  orig- 
inated by  Truman  L.  Kelly,  Giles  M.  Ruch 
and  Lewis  M.  Terman,  three  noted  educa- 
tional psychologists,  and  has  been  found  to 
be  better  than  90  per  cent  accurate,  deter- 
mining the  actual  educational  age  of  a  child 
without  more  than  two  months  variation, 
Mr.   Gauer  said. 

The  "Mental  Age" 
The  Tintner  -  Cunningham  Mental  test, 
the  National  Intelligence  test,  and  the  Ter- 
man Mental  test,  are  three  of  the  best 
known  systems  for  revealing  the  actual 
"mental"  age  of  a  child  and  are  also  the 
work  of  other  eminent  child  psychologists, 
it   is   said. 

"A  child's  educational  age  should  be 
equal  to  or  above  his  mental  age  and  both 
should  be  in  the  same  relationship  to  his 
chronological  age,"  Mr.  Gauer  said.  "If, 
however,  it  is  found  in  any  case  that  this 
is  not  true,  special  stress  should  be  given  by 
instructors  in  those  points  in  which  the 
child  has  demonstrated  a  weakness  in  an 
effort  t<>  render  him  fully  'rounded.' 

".Many  children  are  found  whose  inher- 
ent capabilities  render  them  totally  unfitted 


The  Clapp  Drill  Books  in  Arithmetic 

By  Frank  Leslie  Clapp 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin 

These  exercises  are  based  upon  Professor  Clapp's  well-known  study  of 
the  number  combinations.  The  series  includes  a  separate  book  for  each  of 
Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive,  and  a  Teacher's  Manual. 

Each  book  contains  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  and  (in  the  proper  grades)  fractions  and  decimals.  Each  of  these 
exercises  is  suited  for  a  drill  period  of  from  three  to  ten  minutes.  Also  each 
exercise  is  standardized  for  accuracy  and  speed  and  may  be  used  as  a  stand- 
ardized test  as  well  as  a  drill. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  each  book  contains  three  hundred  concrete 
problems  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
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for  certain  types  of  school  work.  These 
should  be  directed  into  lines  of  endeavor 
in  which  they  can  realize  the  best  of  their 
talents  and  not  be  held  back  because  of  de- 
ficiencies which  time  will  never  be  able  to 
remedy. 

Practice  Opposed 

"Others  are  found  who  are  exceptionally 
quick  in  assimilating  the  work  ordinarily 
assigned  in  the  school  course.  These  should 
be  allowed  to  develop  their  talents  to  the 
full  and  not  be  bounded  by  the  average 
capabilities  of  the  class  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

"I  am  unalterably  opposed,  however,  to 
the  forcing  ahead  of  so-called  'bright'  stu- 
dents, for  they  are  much  better  off  to  re- 
main with  students  of  their  own  social 
class.  They  can,  however,  be  given  an 
enriched  course  without  being  pushed 
ahead  into  a  higher  grade. 

"Our  purpose  in  giving  these  tests  to  pu- 
pils of  the  grammar  schools  is  mainly  to 
determine  whether  or  not  our  system  of 
grading  is  accurate.  The  class  work  done 
by  the  pupils  and  the  teachers'  judgment 
are  both  considered  with  the  tests  in  de- 
termining their  proper  grading. 

Scientific   Grouping 

"We  are  endeavoring  to  group  together, 
within  each  grade,  those  pupils  whose  cap- 
abilities classify  them  as  slow,  medium  or 
fast. 

"The  slow  student,  we  feel,  should  be 
directed  gradually  into  vocational  lines.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  with  our  lack  of  fa- 
cilities along  these  lines  for  much  to  be 
accomplished  in  this  regard  at  present.  We 
have  established  a  'community  mechanics' 
department  under  the  leadership  of  Roy  V. 
Mize,  which  is  one  step  in  this  direction. 
In  this  class  elementary  instruction  in  vari- 
ous vocational  subjects,  such  as  manual 
training,  wiring,  plumbing,  and  so  forth,  is 
given." 

Results  of  the  tests  just  completed  are  to 


become  permanent  records  in  the  school 
files  and  from  time  to  time  further  tests 
will  be  given  and  the  progress  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
staff  closely  watched,  Mr.  Gauer  said.  This 
system,  he  said,  is  widely  in  use  among  the 
larger  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. "It  is  one  of  the  greatest  steps  ever 
taken  towards  the  prevention  of  the  trag- 
edy of  misfits  in  practical  life,"  he  stated. 


The  new  academic  building  belonging  to 
the  high  school  group  in  South  Pasadena, 
where  George  Bush  is  superintendent,  was 
opened  recently.  The  building  cost  $160,000 
and  has  a  large  library,  public  speaking 
hall,  more  than  twenty  class  rooms,  con- 
ference rooms  for  teachers  and  a  dining 
room  which  will  accommodate  one  thou- 
sand persons.  A  number  of  new  teachers 
have  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  building. 


iCAUFORNIASCHQDLl 

ITArts^Crafts 

Incorporated 

Broadway  and  College  Avenue, 
Oakland,  California 

Beautiful    Four-Acre   Campus   Ideally  Adapted   to 
School  Needs 

An  incorporated  degree-granting  College, 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  specializing  in  the 
training  for  the  various  phases  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Teaching  of 
the  Arts  and   Crafts. 

Now  in  its   19th  Year 

SCHOOL    NOW    IN    SESSION 

Visit  the  School 

Telephone  or  Write  for   Illustrated    Catalog 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
Phone  Piedmont  1194-W 
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Aeroplane  view  of  buildings  of  the  Fullerton  Union  High  School.  The  group,  as  shown  in  this 
picture,  is  incomplete.  The  three  buildings  on  the  near  right  hand  side  are  to  be  connected  by  a 
series  of  rooms  similar  to  those  connecting  the  buildings  on  the  front  left  hand  side.  In  the  rear 
left  hand  corner  of  the  building  plot  proper  note  swimming  pool  in  process  of  construction.  This 
pool  will  be  flanked  on  north,  south  and  west  by  gymnasium  now  in  process  of  construction.  Ground 
floor  of  gymnasium  covers  an  area  of  214x219  feet.  Just  north  of  the  swimming  pool  note  a  battery 
of  ten  cement  tennis  courts,  the  finest  equipment  in  that  line  to  be  found  in  a  public  school  in  the 
state.  Two  walks,  leading  to  no  place  in  particular,  cross  the  front  lawn.  These  are  remnants  of 
an  earlier  plan  of  building  and  are  now  being  removed.  The  campus  covers  an  area  of  twenty-one 
acres.  Louis  E.  Plummer  is  principal  of  the  Fullerton  Union  High  School  and  C.  A.  Marcy  is  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  schools. 


FULLERTON  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Both  parents  and  all  taxpayers  are  en- 
couraged to  visit  the  Fullerton  Union  High 
School  by  the  principal  Louis  E.  Plummer. 

Among  the  most  interesting  buildings  on 
the  campus  is  the  recently  completed  gym- 
nasium, which  is  modern  in  every  respect. 
It  was  built  at  an  expense  of  $122,000,  at 
least  $18,000  being  saved,  it  is  claimed,  by 
employing  day  labor.  The  swimming  pool, 
which  cost  $17,000,  is  declared  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Southland. 

A  laundry,  operated  in  connection  with 
the  pool,  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself  in 
one  year,  by  the  amount  it  saves  the  school 
for  this  service.  Every  bathing  suit  is  laun- 
dered before  it  is  used  again. 
Well  Equipped 

Both  the  girls'  and  the  boys'  gymnasiums 
are  well  equipped  for  sports,  and  many 
lines  of  physical  education  are  emphasized. 
For  those  who  are  not  normal,  or  who  have 
physical  defects  which  can  be  remedied  by 
proper  exercise,  corrective  rooms  have  been 
provided.  The  high  school  band  has  its 
practice  room  in  the  gymnasium,  and  seat- 
ing space  is  available  for  700  persons  so 
that  games  may  be  watched  from  the  bal- 
conies or  rallies  held  there. 

In  the  print  shop  one  can  always  find  an 
interested  group  of  boys,  learning  to  oper- 
ate the  machines.  Two  linotypes,  two  job 
presses  and  a  cylinder  press  have  been  in- 
stalled for  the  use  of  the  students.  The 
classes  devote  much  of  their  time  to  work 
on  the  school  paper,  the  Weekly  "Pleiades," 
copy  for  which  is  prepared  by  those  study- 
ing journalism. 

Pottery  Course  Popular 

The  pottery  rooms  adjoining  attract  not 
only  the  young  people  but  many  adults  as 
well.  All  sorts  of  pottery  is  made,  the  clay 
being  mixed  at  the  school  since  according 
to  the  instructor,  Glenn  Lukens,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  type  for  the 
work.  The  china  and  pottery  are  baked  in 
gas  kilns. 

No  department  has  more  to  show  for  its 
accomplishment  than  the  manual  training 
departments,  which  comprises  several 
shops.  Woodwork  is  done  in  one;  machine 
work  in  another;  iron  work  in  the  foundry 
and  many  of  the  boys  devote  their  time  to 


working    on    automobiles    or    doing    repair 
work  on  school  vehicles. 

One  ambitious  group  is  now  putting  a 
special  low  gear  in  a  second  hand  machine, 
which  they  feel  confident  when  completed 
will  make  the  Lake  Arrowhead  grade  in 
high  speed.         

SAFETY  WORK  IN  LOS  ANGELES 
SCHOOLS 

Cooperating  with  the  Los  Angeles  school 
department,  the  Automobile  Club  of  South- 
ern California,  has  furnished  over  one  mil- 
lion pictures,  covering  a  range  of  twenty- 
four  titles.  These  pictures,  which  are  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  safety,  have  been 
sent  to  the  kindergarten-primary  depart- 
ment and,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Madi- 
lene  Veverka,  supervisor  of  kindergarten- 
primary  grades,  are  being  used  to  teach 
safety  lessons  in  a  unique  and  interesting 
manner. 

The    pictures,    which    are    three    by    four 


inches,  are  in  black  and  white,  and  each 
carries  a  definite  safety  suggestion  which 
the  children  carry  out  in  story-work. 


San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 

340  0TARRELL  STREET 

□ 

Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 

□ 
Garage  across  the  street 

□ 

Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 

courtesy  is  extended 


SEASONAL  JEWELRY 

Weddings  Gifts  Holiday  Presents 

Birthday   Remembrances 
Should  be  purchased  only  from  a  well- 
known,  reliable  Jeweler 
This  Journal  has  patronized  the 
J.  G.  HATCH  CO.  for  fifteen  years 
They  are   reliable 
Watchmakers    and   Jewelers 

210  Phelan  Bldg.    (Arcade  floor),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Official  watch  inspectors  for  the  United  Railroads. 


Office  Hours 
9:30  to  12 
1:30  to  5 

Other   hours    by 
appointment 


25  Taylor  Street 


"If  People  Only  KNEW 
The  Kind  of  Work  You  Do*' 

Such  is  a  daily  expression  from  my  patients — pa- 
tients who  have  tried  most  everything'  to  regain 
Health,  and  have  finally  found  relief,  Health  and 
Happiness  after  a  trial  of 

"DR.    GRAEBER'S    NATURE    CURE 
SYSTEM   OF  HEALTH" 

That  is  why  I  am  letting  YOU  KNOW— so  when 
you  have  an  ache  or  pain  or  a  distress,  or  loss  of 
pep,  you  will  "Know"  where  you  can  get  relief — 
Every  little  ache  or  pain  has  a  meaning  all  its  own 
— and,  REMEMBER,  a  "Stitch  in  time  saves  nine" 
— and   it  often  saves  the  garment  too. 

For  relieving  Indigestion,  Nervousness,  Insomnia. 
Headache,  Colds  Bronchitis,  Joint  Pains,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago,  Loss  of  Pep,  Neuralgia,  Tuberculosis, 
and  a  hundred  more  distresses  of  various  kinds, 
even  tho  chronic,  there  is  nothing  that  will  give 
you  the  relief  so  readily  and  surely  as  my  Nature 
Cure  System  of  Health,  which  includes,  latest  in 
"Radiant  Therapy,"  "Quartz  Light,"  "Helio  Ther- 
apy," "Dia  Thermy,"  "Kromayer  Light,"  Dietetics 
and    Chiropractic   if   needed. 

Whatever  method  is  in  harmony  with  Nature 
— I  use  it,  for  I  am  a  Liberal. 

DR.  OLIVER   L  GRAEBER 

Drugless  Physician — Dietitian — Chiropractor 
Suite  603  Golden  Gate  Theatre  Building 

Phone    Prospect   4603 
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BIRD  STUDY  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
That  birds  will  travel  thousands  of  miles 
on  a  migration  and  return  the  next  year 
to  the  same  locality  only  fifty  feet  in  diam- 
eter is  one  of  the  many  interesting'  fea- 
tures of  bird  life  revealed  through  bird 
banding  and  noted  by  Wright  M.  Pierce 
of  Pomona  College,  vice-president  of  the 
■Western  Bird  Banding  Association,  who 
is  appealing  for  the  cooperation  of  ranch- 
ers and  hunters  throughout  the  Western 
States  in  aiding  research  work  being  con- 
ducted by  this  association. 

Wright  Pierce  is  a  leader  in  western 
bird  banding  and  is  now  being  assisted  by 
Ernest  Osborne  of  Riverside  and  Selwyn 
Rich  of  Claremont.  In  the  Western  States 
over  fifty  'active  banders  banded  10,000 
birds  last  year  while  over  100,000  birds 
have  been  banded  to  date  in  the  United 
States. 

Bird  banding  itself  is  a  simple  process. 
Small  aluminum  bands  which  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  life  of  the  bird  are 
placed  on  one  of  its  legs.  Each  band  car- 
ries a  registration  number  and  the  letters 
Biol.   Surv.    (Biological  Survey). 

To  band  birds  it  is  first  necessary  to 
place  small  baited  traps  at  points  where 
they  will  most  likely  attract  the  winged 
songsters.  A  trap  is  sprung  automatically 
by  a  hungry  or  curious  bird  and  is  inspect- 
ed at  least  twice  an  hour.  When  an  un- 
handed bird  is  trapped  by  a  licensed  bander 
it  is  carefully  removed,  banded  with  a  small 
aluminum  band  and  given  its  freedom. 
When  a  bird  captured  has  a  band  a  care- 
ful record  of  such  capture  is  also  recorded. 
Not  all  birds  are  caught  more  than  once, 
but  some  are  reported  to  the  Biological 
Survey  as  many  as  forty  times  during  a 
season.  All  banding  is  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  only  trained  men  are 
allowed  to  conduct  the  work  under  Fed- 
eral and  State  permits. 

An  appeal  is  now  being  broadcasted  to 
residents  of  the  Western  States  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  banding  association.  Persons 
who  kill  birds  or  find  them  dead  are  asked 
to  look  at  the  bird,  and  if  banded,  return 
the  band  to  a  member  of  the  Western 
Bird  Banding  Association,  or  J.  Eugene 
Law,  Altadena,  California.  It  is  important 
that  everyone  cooperate  with  the  associa- 
tion in  this  appeal. 

The  importance  of  banding1  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  number  of  unusual  facts  con- 
cerning bird  life  revealed  through  this 
type  of  research.  Only  lately  have  ornithol- 
ogists been  able  to  check  the  travels  of 
birds,  study  their  migrations  and  find  out 
their  age.  It  is  known  that  a  bird  will  mi- 
grate several  miles  a  day.  Recently  sev- 
eral Gambel  sparrows  were  taken  from 
Claremont  to  Camp  Baldy  (about  12  miles 
in  an  air  line)  in  the  Sierra  Madre  moun- 
tains, where  they  were  released.  Nearly 
all  of  them  returned  to  the  same  locality 
from  which  they  were  taken  in  a  period 
of  less  than  two  days.  An  additional  fact 
of  interest  is  that  forty  per  cent  of  the 
migratory  birds  banded  in  Claremont  last 
year  returned  to  the  same  region  this  sea- 
son. 

Wright  M.  Pierce,  who  is  broadcasting 
the   appeal   for  cooperation   on   the   part    of 


CALIFORNIA  SPRING  BLOSSOM  AND 

WILD  FLOWER  ASSOCIATION 

OFFERS    PRIZES 

In  order  that  a  keener  and  more  com- 
petitive interest  may  be  displayed  by 
schools  throughout  California,  the  Califor- 
nia Spring  Blossom  and  Wild  Flower  As- 
sociation is  offering  silver  vases  as  prizes 
for  the  best  display  of  wild  flowers.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  donors  of  the  prizes  to  coun- 
try schools : 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Chandler  prize,  presented  by 
Katherine  Chandler. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Chandler  prize,  presented  by 
Miss  Celen  Goldstein. 

The  Guggenhime  prize,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Leon  Gugg'enhime. 

The  Harver  prize,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Parsons  Harver. 

For  schools,  clubs,  counties  or  individuals 
there  are  prizes  for  bulbous  blossoms,  car- 
nations, delphiniums,  irises,  pansies,  roses, 
sweet  peas,  succulents. 

For  the  most  attractive  arrangement  of 
wild  flowers,  prize  given  by  Mrs.  William 
Kent. 

Before  the  Flower  Show  opens,  there 
will  probably  be  other  prizes  offered.  The 
schools  of  the  state  are  cordially  invited 
to  send  the  flora  of  their  districts  so  as  to 
make  this  a  truly  representative  Californian 
Flower  Show.  For  space,  address  Miss 
Katherine  Chandler,  113  Duncan  street,  San 
Francisco,  by  April  1. 

Application  for  space  should  be  made 
by  April  1.  The  flowers  must  arrive  on 
Tuesday,  April  6,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
should  be  sent  to  keep  the  exhibit  fresh 
throughout  Thursday  evening.  The  flowers 
should  be  sent  as  follows :  Insert  in  water 
a  short  time  before  packing,  each  specie? 
wrapped  separately  in  wet  newspaper,  the 
whole  wrapped  in  wet  newspaper;  packed 
in  a  box;  mailed  parcel  post,  special  de- 
livery, to  Miss  Katherine  Chandler,  Flower 
Show,  465  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  To 
schools,  the  postage  will  be  returned.  The 
full  name  of  the  sender  should  be  plainly 
written  on  the  outside  of  the  box. 


A  new  $89,000  school  building  is  to  be 
built  for  the  Berryessa  school  district  near 
San  Jose,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  bond 
election.  The  building  is  to  have  ten  rooms 
and  should  accommodate  about  240  pupils. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  building  may  be  ready 
by  the  time  school  opens  next  September. 

(Continued    from   column   one) 

ranchers  and  hunters,  is  Curator  of  Birds 
and  Mammals  at  Pomona  College,  where 
he  cares  for  the  largest  college  collection 
of  birds,  nests  and  eggs  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. In  addition  he  has  many  collec- 
tions of  his  own,  including  probably  the 
finest  series  of  Prairie  Falcons'  eggs  in  the 
world,  which  is  attracting  much  interest 
due  to  their  great  variety  of  color  pat- 
terns. This  bird  is  closely  related  to  the 
Lanner  Falcon,  so  much  sought  after  for 
falconry  in  Europe. 

The  study  of  birds  in  the  West  is  spon- 
sored by  two  organizations,  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club  and  the  Western  Bird 
Banding  Association.  These  two  societies 
will  hold  their  annual  convention  together 
in  Los  Angeles  April  5,  6  and  7.  Anyone 
interested  will  be  welcome. 


DRAMATIC  PRODUCTION  A 
SUCCESS 

"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  J.  M.  Barrie's 
play,  was  produced  recently  by  the  College 
Theater  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Teach- 
ers' College,  under  the  direction  of  the  dra- 
matic instructor,  Miss  Jessie  Casebolt. 
Aside  from  the  actual  project  value  of  the 
play,  the  artistic  and  dramatic  values  were 
a  triumph  in  student  work. 

The  spirited  interest  and  cooperation  that 
were  evident  in  the  actors,  together  with 
their  training  and  talent,  put  the  play 
across  to  the  appreciative  audience.  The 
acting  was  excellent  and  the  parts  well 
taken.  Nettie  Ballen  as  Cinderella,  with  her 
sweet  voice,  her  completely  provocative 
manner  and  her  undeniable  talent,  entered 
into  the  hearts  of  her  audience  and  car- 
ried them  with  her.  Marion  Brune  as  the 
King,  Lois  Foster  as  the  Queen,  Mary  J. 
Garrison  as  the  policeman  and  Prince  Hard- 
to-Please,  took  their  parts  with  such  com- 
ical naturalness  that  roars  of  laughter  and 
sniffs  of  sympathy  and  delight  were  heard 
on  every  hand. 

All  this  would  have  been  very  clever  and 
praiseworthy  had  all  preparations  been 
made  for  the  students  so  that  they  could 
take  their  parts  with  no  other  thought  in 
mind.  But  one  of  the  features  of  the  play 
was  the  story  behind  the  scenes — the  mak- 
ing of  all  the  costumes,  scenery  and  the 
installation  of  the  same  by  the  student- 
actors,  under  their  very  capable  instructor, 
Miss  Casebolt.  Up  to  almost  the  last  min- 
ute, for  the  students  had  carried  on  their 
regular  class  work  as  well,  the  work  was 
in  progress.  Curtailment  in  expense  was  a 
necessary  consideration  and  time  was  an- 
other, for  interest  had  to  be  at  fever-heat  to 
carry  the  project  through. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  what  could  be 
done  with  tarlatan,  tinsel,  cardboard,  col- 
ored paper  and  brains.  '  The  result  was  a 
thoroughly  artistic  production,  beautiful 
both  in  spirit  and  reality. 

The  College  Theater  has  given  a  number 
of  plays  and  has  a  few  more  scheduled  to 
be  given  before  the  term  is  over.  That  the 
work  is  pioneer  work  at  the  college  seems 
to  add  interest  to  those  taking  part,  and  it 
is  expected  that  not  only  will  those  stu- 
dents who  have  been  active  in  the  Dra- 
matic Club  go  forth  to  their  school  work 
with  beautiful  ideas  and  ideals  combined 
with  the  practical  information  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  play,  but  that  a  definite 
precedent  shall  be  established,  that  com- 
bines the  teaching  of  the  ."four  R's"  with 
the  beautiful  things  that  feed  the  spirit. 

The  officers  of  the  College  Theater 
include:  Marion  Brune,  president;  Emilie 
Hallinan,  vice-president;  Elsie  Niderost, 
secretary;  Muriel  Donelson,  treasurer. 

— R.  T.   P. 


Professor  Rockwell  D.  Hunt  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles, author  of  "California,  the  Golden," 
is  chairman  of  the  committee  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
ing to  California  of  the  pioneer  pathfinder, 
Jedediah  Smith.  This  will  be  an  interesting 
event,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  public 
schools  will,  in  the  study  of  California  his- 
tory, make  a  special  project  of  Jedediah 
Smith. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS  ( 


News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will   interest    other    educators. — Editor. 

Establishment  of  the  Baxter  school  dis- 
trict of  Baxter,  a  station  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  north  of  Daggett  on  the  Mo- 
jave  desert,  was  approved  recently  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  on  recommendation 
of  Ida  M.  Collins,  county  school  superin- 
tendent. The  Baxter  district  comprises  ter- 
ritory included  in  the  Ludlow  and  Yermo 
districts  and  a  school  will  be  opened  within 
a  few  weeks. 


Nevada  school  teachers  cannot  draw  pay 
while  ill,  according  to  a  ruling  by  Attorney 
General  M.  A.  Diskin.  He  states  that  while 
this  is  decidedly  unfair  to  the  teacher  the 
laws  make  no  provision  for  payment  of 
salaries  unless  the  work  is  specifically  per- 
formed. W.  J.  Hunting,  superintendent  of 
public  instructions,  states  the  matter  will 
be  presented  to  the  next  legislature,  and 
compensation  asked  for  sick   instructors. 

An  enviable  record  on  the  Inglewood 
Union  High  school  board  has  been  made 
by  Adolph  Leuzinger,  who  was  again  elect- 
ed president  of  that  body  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  recently.  Without  missing  a 
year,  Mr.  Leuzinger  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  since  1905  when  it  was  first  or- 
ganized.    Thus,    he    has    served    21    years. 


Los  Angeles  public  school  pupils  at  the 
close  of  December  numbered  213,533,  which 
showed  an  enrollment  of  17,000  more  than 
for  the  same  month  the  previous  year.  In 
these  figures  there  are  no  duplications. 


Approximately  600  school  principals  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  will  assemble  in  an- 
nual convention  at  the  Hotel  Huntington, 
April  19  to  23,  according  to  announcements 
made  recently  from  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento.  The  sessions  will  be 
sponsored  by  California  High  School  Prin- 
cipals' Association. 


Appropriation  by  the  Los  Angeles  board 
of  education  of  $100,000  to  construct  a 
new  elementary  school  in  San  Pedro  was 
announced  recently.  Plans  are  nearly  com- 
plete for  the  building,  on  which  construc- 
tion will  start  soon  and  be  rushed  to  com- 
pletion for  the  opening  of  the  term  next 
September,  it  is  reported.  With  $25,000  set 
aside  to  purchase  the  site,  which  includes 
4.27  acres,  the  total  investment  at  the  school 
will  be  $125,000.  The  program  of  the  board 
of  education  calls  for  another  $100,000  unit 
at  the  site  next  year,  it  is  understood. 


"A  Calendar  of  Sweethearts"  is  the  title 
of  the  new  1926  calendar  published  by  the 
Milton  Bradley  Company.  Two  months  ap- 
pear on  each  page.  The  illustrations  are 
pictures  of  'beautiful  girls  and  each  one  is 
a  work  of  art  in  itself.  Milton  Bradley  has 
a  few  of  these  calendars  on  hand  and  will 
be  glad  to  forward  them  to  people  request- 
ing them,  as  long  as  they  are  in  stock.  Ad- 
dress Milton  Bradley  Company,  554  Mis- 
sion St.,  San  Francisco. 


STEEL 

WASTE 

BASKETS 

Made  of  solid  steel  with  corrugated  body.  Fin- 
ished in  olive  green  enamel.  A  pleasing  neutral 
color. 

145-g"  high — top  diameter  13" 
bottom  diameter  9£/s" 

Economical — Fireproof — Practical 
PRICE 

3  Doz.    or    more $.  90  each 

1  Doz  to  3  Doz 95  each 

1  to  1  Doz 1.00  each 

F.  O.  B.  San  Francisco 


90c  each 


Just  the  thing  for  the  school  room 


F^i^j/entworth 


m 


39  SECOND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Distributors  for  Library  Bureau|      School,  Library,  Bank  &  Office  Furniture 


tor  of  the  Hollywood  high  school,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  new  Lankershim 
high  school.  Miss  Florence  J.  Seaman  of 
the  Hollywood  history  department  has  been 
appointed  to  the  vice-principalship  of  the 
Lankershim  High. 


pils  will  be  celebrated  in  Zelzah,  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  about  March  1. 


The  opening  of  a  new  fifteen-room  $100,- 
000  school  which  will  accommodate  500  pu- 


Miss  Anne  Shirley  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  new  school  which  has  re- 
cently been  opened  at  Weeks  Colony,  near 
Owensmouth,  San  Fernando  Valley.  The 
school  opened  with  eighty  pupils  and  stu- 
dents up  to  the  sixth  grade  are  admitted. 


SUMMER  TOURS-1926 

Sailing  July  3  from  New  York  City,  arriving  Paris  July 
9.  Comprehensive  tour  through  the  best  of  Europe.  Other 
sailings  June  12  and  June  26. 

Send  for  illustrated  folder 

Best  leadership  and  minimum  price 

E.  C.  BOYNTON 

of  Boynton  Teachers  Agency 

Special   Representative 

THE  CLARK-SON  TOURS 

517  Brockman  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 


Claude   Sandifer,   former  science   instruc- 


HALITOSIS 

Unpleasant  breath — Halitosis — as  the  medical  dictionary  terms  it — may  arise  from  various 
causes.  It  may  be  due  to  fermentation  of  food  particles  lodged  between  the  teeth  or  in 
neglected  cavities — to  a  general  diseased  condition  of  the  mouth — tartar  deposits — inflamed 
gums — pyorrhetic  conditions — uncared  for  bridges — ill  fitting  crowns — neglect  of  the  tooth 
brush  and  in  many  cases  unpolished  fillings  and  surfaces  between  the  teeth.  Have  you  hali- 
tosis? How  can  you  know?  Will  your  friends  tell  you?  The  teeth  and  gums  should  be  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  dentist  regularly  twice  a  year  and  his  advice  on  oral  hygiene  must 
be  carried  out  in  the  home. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 


"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST 

.     _       „       ,  ri,      908  Market  Street 
At  Powell  and  Eddy       Phone  Garfield  835 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SPECIALIST  — EXTRACTIONS;    CROWN;    SELF    CLEANING    BRIDGES 
PORCELAIN    WORK   AND    ROOFLESS    PLATES 
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May  Dexter  Henshall  * 

T  County  Library  Organizer,  j, 

California    State   Library  T 


CHILDREN'S   BOOK   WEEK  IN    INYO 

COUNTY 

NOTE:  When  Mrs.  Bessie  T.  Best,  custodian 
of  the  Bishop  branch  of  the  Inyo  County  Free 
Library,  early  in  the  fall,  asked  the  county  libra- 
rian what  was  being  planned  for  Children's  Book 
Week,  she  was  informed  that,  as  far  as  the 
county  librarian  was  concerned,  nothing  was  be- 
ing planned  for  Bishop,  the  lady's  time  being  en- 
tirely taken  up  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
"But  you  are  perfectly  capable  of  getting  up 
something  good  yourself,  and  we  will  help  you 
with  books,  posters,  etc."  Alimost  by  return  mail 
came  the  outline  of  the  plan  here  described,  al- 
though it  grew  rather  gradually.  Very  few  re- 
quests for  books  were  made,  since  the  data  was 
to  show  how  books  had  been  used,  and  new  ones 
were  not  necessary.  The  following  is  Mrs.  Best's 
account  of  her  own  celebration. 

Anne  Margrave,   County  Librarian. 

In  an  endeavor  to  visualize  some  of  the 
results  of  children's  reading,  the  Bishop 
Branch  of  the  Inyo  County  Free  Library- 
held  a  Children's  "  Book  Fair  during  Book 
Week  and,  by  means  of  booths,  posters, 
and  a  little  play,  achieved  a  gratifying  suc- 
cess. When  the  plan  first  presented  itself, 
it  seemed  hardly  feasible  to  try  to  give 
any  concrete  examples  of  anything  chil- 
dren had  gotten  out  of  books,  but  when 
the  idea  was  explained  to  the  grammar 
school  teachers  they  were  greatly  interest- 
ed, and  offered  many  helpful  suggestions. 
Said  the  third  grade  teacher,  referring  to 
herself  and  her  class,  "We  will  make  a 
Peep  Show  of  Cinderella."  W'ho  could 
have  asked  for  more  encouragement  than 
that? 

The  fair  was  held  November  12th,  and 
by  six  o'clock  on  the  11th  the  two  rooms 
had  lost  all  appearance  of  a  public  library 
and  were  gay  with  decorations  of  colored 
tissue  paper  and  greenery,  posters,  and 
tables  holding  the  many  and  varied  ex- 
hibits and  the  books  they  illustrated. 

In  the  smaller  room,  the  custodian's 
desk  held  several  original  charts  of  par- 
liamentary procedure,  drawn  by  high 
school  students  after  a  practical  use  of 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  in  their  class 
meetings.  On  a  long  table  at  the  side  of 
the  room  were  stories  of  famous  men  and 
women  and  important  historical  events, 
written  by  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  Back  of  the  table  were 
hung  appropriate  posters  and  charts,  some 
humorous,  some  serious,  picturing  what 
had  been  found  in  books  about  men  and 
women  and  our  national  life.  Here  the 
books  were  of  course  histories  and  biog- 
raphies. One  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  this  exhibit  was  a  copy  of  "The  Story 
of  Inyo,"  by  \V.  A.  Chalfant,  illustrated 
with  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  a  high  school 
girl.  These  sketches  were  the  daintiest 
imaginable,  and  were  to  be  found  on  the 
margins,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  chap- 
ters, and  in  fact  wherever  a  blank  space 
offered  an  opportunity.  This  table  of  his- 
tory and  biography  was  labelled  "In  the 
Limelight." 

The  west  end  of  the  room  was  partition- 
ed off  with  the  long  green   affair  which  on 


ordinary  days  serves  as  a  magazine  rack, 
the  space  beyond  the  partition  being  ar- 
ranged as  a  tea  room,  where  the  members 
of  the  Woman's  Improvement  Club  served 
tea.  On  the  top  of  the  rack  was  an  ex- 
hibit of  Bible  stories,  a  criticism  of  Kip- 
ling's "The  Light  That  Failed,"  written  by 
a  high  school  girl,  and  a  sequel  to  Brown- 
ing's "Pippa  Passes,"  written  in  prose  by 
a  little  girl  of  nine  years. 

In  the  large  room  the  first  object  to 
greet  the  eye  was  a  book  nearly  six  feet 
tall,  labelled  "Fairy  Tales."  (More  of  this 
later.)  Next  to  the  big  book  was  an  ex- 
hibit of  pictures  illustrating  favorite  stories 
done  by  little  first  graders.  One  of  these 
deserves  especial  mention.  It  was  a  sketch 
of  that  dramatic  moment  in  the  life  of  Tom 
Thumb  when  he  is  being  carried  through 
the  air  by  an  eagle,  drawn  by  a  little  In- 
dian boy  who  is  attending  the  white  man's 
school  for  the  first  time.  For  effect  of 
rapid  motion,  and  for  natural  coloring, 
this  picture  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
boy  in  the  higher  grades. 

Next  came  the  fairy  booth,  made  of  long 
sprays  of  honeysuckle  vine  with  pampas 
plumes  waving  from  the  four  corners.  The 
background  was  a  large  poster  done  in  gay 
colors  telling  the  ever  fascinating  story  of 
Peter  Rabbit.  This  was  sent  by  the  little 
school  at  Pleasant  Valley,  and  was  the  work 
of  all  the  pupils.  A  well-worn  book  of 
Peter  Rabbit  accompanied  the  poster.  The 
kindergarten  of  the  Bishop  school  contrib- 
uted the  home  of  the  Three  Bears  furnish- 
ed with  a  delightful  clay  table,  a  woven 
rug,  a  fireplace,  lace  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows, and  pictures  on  the  walls.  On  the 
table  were  the  three  bowls  of  different 
sizes  with  tiny  spoons  resting  in  them. 
These,  too,  were  of  clay,  as  were  the  bears 
themselves,  who  were  just  departing  for 
that  fatal  walk.  Sharing  interest  with  the 
home  of  the  Three  Bears  was  a  wonderful 
blue  and  white  willow  ware  platter  made 
by  a  boy  of  ten  to  illustrate  the  legend 
of  the  Willow  Tree  found  in  a  book  of 
Chinese  fairy  stories.  The  pagoda,  bridge, 
island,  lovebirds,  people  and  other  objects 
were  cut  from  blue  paper  and  mounted  on 
creamy  cardboard,  and  the  background 
was  washed  in  with  a  dark  blue  water 
color. 

But  these  were  not  all  the  interesting 
features  of  the  fairy  booth,  for  from  be- 
hind the  leaves  of  honeysuckle,  from  the 
pampas  plumes,  from  the  books,  in  fact 
from  wherever  one  could  find  room,  peeped 
tiny  fairies  with  green,  lavender,  pink  and 
yellow  wings.  Over  the  booth  hung'  a  sign 
which  read,  "SURE,  there  are  Fairies." 

The  charming  little  Peep  Show  was 
placed  before  a  window,  and  when  one 
peeped  through  the  opening  in  the  front 
one  beheld  a  wonderful  scene  from  Cinder- 
ella, bathed  in  rosy  light.  All  of  the  char- 
acters were  there,  even  the  white  mice. 

The  next  table  was  divided  by  means 
of    the    appropriate    books    into    three    sec- 


tions, respectively  designated  "Mother  Na- 
ture," "Let's  Make  Something,"  and 
"Radio."  There  were  hand  bound  books 
containing  illustrated  stories  of  bugs, 
beasts,  and  flowers,  and  of  the  moon  and 
the  stars.  A  sentence  from  one  of  the 
stories  is  worth  quoting:  "Unless  you 
knew  why  they  have  them,  you  would  be 
apt  to  think  God  made  a  mistake  when  He 
made  a  tongue  for  a  frog.  But  He  didn't." 
Like  all  of  the  other  stories,  pictures  and 
posters,  these  stories  were  left  exactly  as 
done  by  the  children.  Next  came  fancy 
articles,  candy,  and  a  perfectly  scrumptious 
cake  with  white  frosting  set  with  walnuts, 
which  when  cut  made  at  least  four  quite 
good-sized  slices.  The  radio  exhibit  was 
several  beautiful  fully  drawn  "hook-ups" 
by  a  high  school  radio  fan.  The  travel  table 
came  next,  with  a  large  map  of  California 
for  a  background,  and  with  stories  of  cities 
and  pictures  of  people  from  other  lands. 
This  was  labelled  "Going  Some." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was 
a  small  stand  holding  some  nearly  worn- 
out  books  which  had  been  read  and  re- 
read by  a  little  bookworm  of  the  eighties. 
They  were :  "David  Copperfield,"  Ander- 
sen's "Fairy  Tales,"  and  a  copy  of  "Town's 
Third  Reader"  which  had  belonged  to  the 
little  girl's  great-aunt.  Beyond  hung  a 
large  poster  showing  the  journey  of  the 
average  child  through  Bookland,  beginning 
with  fairy  tales  and  ending  in  the  land  of 
cowboys,   detectives  and  lovers. 

The  east  end  of  this  room  had  been 
roped  off,  and  a  large  sign  proclaimed  the 
space  a  theater  and  a  performance  at  four 
o'clock.  Here  a  little  play,  bringing  out 
the  good  and  bad  in  children's  books,  was 
given  by  grammar  school  pupils. 

During  the  afternoon  the  custodian  made 
a  short  talk  explaining  the  object  of  giv- 
ing a  Children's  Book  Fair,  and  ending 
with  an  explanation  of  why  grownups 
can't  see  fairies.  As  she  finished  a  shrill 
voice  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  big 
book:  "Let  me  out!  Let  me  out!"  And 
when  the  book  was  opened,  out  danced  a 
little  golden-haired  fairy  who  with  grace- 
ful curtsy  and  emphatically  nodded  head 
proved  to  the  audience  that  there  are 
fairies.  After  dancing  lightly  around  the 
room  she  sped  out  of  the  side  door  and — 
became  a  little  girl  scooting  across  the 
school  ground  to  get  into  her  every-day 
attire  and  come  back  to  the  fair  for  wafers 
and  cambric  tea. 

Two  immediate  results  from  the  fair 
came  when,  next  day,  a  boy  from  the  sev- 
enth grade  and  one  from  the  eighth  began 
a  course  of  reading  for  a  certificate.  Sev- 
eral others  have  followed.  During  the  fair 
these  certificates  were  prominently  dis- 
played and  attracted  much  attention.  And 
the  custodian  feels  that  both  parents  and 
children  have  been  led  to  think  more  of 
what  a  child  can  get  and  does  get  from 
books. 


On  December  26  Milton  J.  Ferguson  left 
for  Chicago  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  the  Council  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  Committee  on 
Library  Extension,  as  -he  is  a  member  of 
each.    He   also  presided   at   the   meeting   of 
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the  League  of  Library  Commissions  of 
which  he  is  president. 

After  attending  the  Midwinter  Library- 
Meetings  in  Chicago  he  left  for  New  Or- 
leans, accompanied  by  Miss  Sarah  C.  N. 
Bogle,  assistant  secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  Miss  Essae  M. 
Culver,  who  is  executive  secretary  for  the 
Louisiana  Library  Commission.  Their  visit 
to  New  Orleans  was  to  develop  interest  in 
library  training. 

From  New  Orleans  they  went  to  Baton 
Rouge  and  visited  the  headquarters  of  the 
Louisiana  Library  Commission  to  confer 
with  the  Louisiana  State  University  on 
library  training  as  a  subject  of  importance 
in  the  library  development  of  the  state. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  Library  Association  held  at  La- 
fayette, January  6  and  7,  Mr.  Ferguson 
gave  an  address  on  Libraries  and  Educa- 
tion. Miss  Essae  M.  Culver  told  about  the 
work  being  done  through  the  Louisiana 
Library  Commission.  Miss  Bogle  spoke  on 
Library  training. 


THE   LOUISIANA   LIBRARY 
COMMISSION 

During  Andrew  Carnegie's  lifetime  he  express- 
ed the  determination  to  devote  his  wealth  to  ob- 
jects which  would  confer  permanent  benefit  upon 
mankind.  In  accomplishing  this  object  he  adopt- 
ed the  cardinal  principle  that  it  is  only  what  in- 
dividuals or  communities  do  for  themselves  that 
is  of  real  and  lasting  benefit. 

Evidently  it  was  in  line  with  this  policy  that 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  appropriated  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  starting  library  extension  in  some 
state  that  needed  library  development.  This  sum 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions  to  try  an  experiment  in  establish- 
ing such  a  statewide  library  system.  After  a 
workable  system  has  been  established,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  state  will  be  expected  to  carry '  it  on 
without  outside  aid. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian,  is  president 
of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions,  and  as 
such  was  asked  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  experiment. 

Louisiana  was  selected  by  Mr.  Ferguson  as  the 
state  that  offered  the  best  possibilities  for  suc- 
cessfully carrying  out  the  policy  of  library  ser- 
vice to  all  of  its  inhabitants.  It  needed  libraries. 
There  was  an  existing  law  making  it  possible  to 
carry  on  library  extension.  There  were  people 
of  influence  ready  to  grasp  the  opportunity  and 
further  the   work. 

The  Louisiana  Library  Commission  appointed 
Miss  Essae  M.  Culver,  executive  secretary,  to  be 
in  direct  charge  of  the  extension  work.  Miss 
Culver  will  be  remembered  in  California  as 
county  librarian  of  Butte  County  and  later  of 
Merced  County.  In  addition  she  has  had  wide 
library   experience,    including   organizing   work. 

Miss  Mary  Harris,  head  of  the  branch  depart- 
ment of  the  Fresno  County  Library,  was  ap- 
pointed as  Miss   Culver's  assistant. 

In  the  brief  space  of  six  months  the  Louisiana 
Library  Commission,  through  its  executive  sec- 
retary and  her  assistant,  has  made  remarkable 
progress.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States  li- 
brarians and  others  are  showing  an  intense  in- 
terest in  the  outcome  of  this  experiment.  Te 
Californians  it '  is  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause this  state  has  furnished  the  librarians  who 
will  introduce  the  idea  and  carry  out  the  plan. 
(Continued  on  page   15) 


BROADOAKS  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

PASADENA,   CALIF. 
Constructive  material  with  which 

CHILDREN     LOVE 

to   build  skyscrapers,   boats  and  houses  large   enough 
to  play  in. 

Two    sets — $55    and    $75.     Roof   boards    and    rafters 
for  either  set   $4.50   extra. 

Folder  upon  request. 

MAY    H.    NICHOLS 
Amymay    Studio — 527    California   Terrace 


m&m  lEHm^m^mn  Series 

The  reception  given  to  the  MUSIC  EDUCATION  SERIES  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  Territory  has  been  most  gratifying  to  both  authors  and  publishers  as  can 
be  easily  imagined  by  anyone  glancing  over  the  following  list  of  places  where 
the  books  are  now  being  used  in  a  basal  or  supplementary  way: 


CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 

Alhambra 

Areata,    State   Tchrs.   Coll. 

Auburn 

Bakersfield 

Beaumont 

Brawley 

Burbank 

Caruthers 

Coalinga 

Compton 

Contra  Costa  County 

Courtland 

Delano 

Denair 

Eureka 

Fairfax 

Fowler 

Fresno,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege 

Fresno  Co.  Library 

Huntington  Park 

Inyo  County 

Kentfield 

Lakeport 

Lincoln 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Co.  Library 

Los  Angeles,  Beverley  Hills 
School  District 

Los   Angeles,   Univ.   Calif., 
So.   Branch 

Los     Angeles,     Univ.     So. 
Calif.,  College  of  Music 

Lankershim 

Livingston 

Madera  Co.   Library 

Maricopa 

Merced  Co.  Library 

Mills   College 

Monrovia 

Montebello 

Mountain  View 

Nevada  City 

Oakland 

Orange  County 

Orland 

Oroville 

Palo  Alto 

Petaluma 

Piedmont 

Placentia 

Pomona 

Redlands 

Redwood  City 

Richmond 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Sacramento  County 

St.   Helena 

San  Andreas 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Diego  Co.  Library 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 


San  Jose,  State  Teachers 

College 
San  Rafael 
Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara  County 
Santa  Monica 
Santa  Rosa 
Sausalito 
Sebastopol 
Stockton 

San   Bernardino   County 
Santa  Clara  County 
San  Anselmo 
San  Diego   County 
Tulare 
Terra  Bella 
Vallejo 
Venice 

Ventura  County 
Whittier 

WASHINGTON 

Auburn 

Bellingham 

Bellingham,  State  Normal 

Bellingham,  Dom.  Sisters 

Bremerton 

Buckley 

Burlington 

Cashmere 

Chehalis 

Chewelah 

Cle  Elum 

College  Place— Walla  Walla 
College 

Colville 

Davenport 

Dayton 

Ellensburg 
Enumclaw 
Everson 
Fall  City 
Garfield 
Hoquiam 
■  Ilwaco 
Kent 

King  County 
La  Conner 
Millwood 
Mt.  Vernon 
Montesano 
Mukilteo 
Newport 
Olympia 
Pasco 
Peshastin 
Pomeroy 
Renton 
Roslyn 
Seattle 

Seattle— Univ.    Wash. 
Snohomish 
Selah 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Tekoa 
Tenino 
Wenatchee 
Yakima 


IDAHO 
Ashton 
Blackfoot 
Caldwell 
Filer 
Fruitland 
Glenns  Ferry 
Gooding 
Idaho  Falls 
Lapwai 

Lava  Hot  Springs 
Lewiston 
Nampa 
Parma 
Payette 

Pocatello — Idaho  Tech.  In- 
stitute 
Paul 
Potlatch 
Rigby 
Rupert 
St  Anthony 
Sugar 
Twin  Falls 
Weiser 

UTAH 
American  Fork 
Clearfield 
Delta 

Cedar  City,  Iron  County 
Greenriver 

Kaysville,  Davis  Sch.  Dist. 
Lehi 
Logan 

Manti — So.  Sanpete  Dist 
Moab 
Mt.    Pleasant,   No.    Sanpete 

Dist. 
Murray 

Nephi — Juab  Sch.  Dist 
Ogden 

Ogden — Weber  County 
Provo 
Salina 

Spanish    Fork — Nebo    Sch. 
Dist 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Penticton 
Vancouver 

HAWAII 

Hilo 

Honolulu — Terr.   Normal 
Honolulu — Mills    School 
Honolulu — Punahou    Sch. 

NEVADA 

Carson 
Lovelock 

OREGON 

Eugene 
Hood  River 
Pendleton 
Prineville 


The  60  double-faced  records  accompanying  the  Music  Education  Series  for 
Music  Appreciation  are  now  ready  and  are  being  received  with  delight  by  pupils 
and  teachers. 

-m  S<s<sond  Street 
San  Francisco 
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^   ■*>     BOOK  REVIEWS     <*>    <*> 


THE  VISITING  TEACHER  IN  ROCHES- 
TER, Report  of  a  Study,  by  Mabel  Brown  Ellis: 
The  reading  of  the  problems  presented  and  of 
how  they  were  solved  by  one  worker,  will  an- 
swer many  problems  of  a  similar  nature.  (Joint 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquen- 
cy, New  York.    Price  $.75.) 


TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  READ,  a  Man- 
ual of  Method  for  Ellementary  and  Junior  High 
Schools,  by  Paul  Klapper:  Fourth  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  which  contains  a  discussion 
of  various  methods  used  in  teaching  reading, 
references,   etc.     (D.   Appleton  and1  Company.) 

CHARACTER,     CONDUCT    AND     STUDY. 

How  to  Make  the  Most  of  School  Life,  Sugges- 
tions for  Students  in  High  School,  by  William 
E.  Cunningham:  Personal  problems  put  squarely 
with  suggestions  and  projects  make  this  human 
little  book  one  of  value  and  interest  to  even  the 
casual  reader.  So  much  attention  is  paid  in  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  school  to  the  les- 
son and  results  to  be  gained,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  study  and  how  to  gain  desired 
results,  is  often  neglected.  In  this  little  book  the 
teacher  and  the  students  are  both  placed  on 
the  right  track  and  travel  in  a  vehicle  that  should 
not  stop  until  it  reaches  the  station,  Personal 
Success.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  West  Forty- 
fifth  street,  New  York.    Price  $.90.) 


WORKING  MANUAL  OF  CIVICS,  by  Milton 
Conover:  A  pamphlet  written  to  accompany  civic 
text-books  with  the  aim  of  taking  the  high  school 
and  higher-up  students  into  the  fields  of  actual 
government.  The  project  method  in  socialized 
recitation  is  followed.  (John  Hopkins  Press,  Bal- 
timore,  Md.    Price  $.75.) 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  IN  THE  NEW 
CURRICULUM.  A  Teacher's  Training  Book, 
by  E.  George  Payne  and  Louis  C.  Schroeder: 
A  handbook  of  material  which  throws  light  upon 
essential  health  practices  and  offers  a  complete 
outline  for  health  in  the  schools.  (American 
Viewpoint  Society,   Inc.) 


BRITISH   POLITICS  IN  TRANSITION,   by 

Edward  McChesney  Sait  and  David  P.  Barrows: 
This  is  one  of  the  government  handbook  series 
published  by  this  publishing  company.  It  is  an 
intensive  study  of  political  problems  and  their 
solving  by  the  British  government.  Departments 
and  personalities  in  politics  are  interestingly  dis- 
cussed.    (World   Book   Company.) 


METHODS  OF  HANDLING  TEST  SCORES. 

Brief  Lessons  in  Tabulating,  Finding  Medians, 
Comparison  with  Norms,  Making  and  Inter- 
preting Tables  and  Graphs,  and  Use  of  Tests  in 
Dealing  with  Every-day  School  Problems — with 
Practice  Exercises,  by  Luella  Cole  Presscy  and 
Sidney  Leavitt  Pressey.  (World  Book  Company. 
Price  $.60.) 


"NORTH  AMERICA,  Its  People  and  the  Re- 
sources, Development,  and  Prospects  of  the  Con- . 
tinent  as  an  Agricultural,  Industrial,  and  Com- 
mercial Area,"  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  professor  of 
economic  geography,  Columbia  University,  au- 
thor of  "Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography," 
"Commerce  and1  Industry,"  ''Human  Geography": 
The  preface  tells  the  whole  story.  It  is  a  re- 
markable preface,  remarkable  in  its  brevity,  re- 
markable in  its  vision,  and  remarkable  that,  in 
a  few  lines,  it  gives  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  volume.  The  book  takes  up  the  study  of 
North  America  from  a  new  viewpoint.  From 
the  first  chapter,  "The  Geographic  Environment," 
it  traces  the  economic  values  that  have  governed 
the  growth  and  development  in  regional  lines, 
placing  special  emphasis  on  the  various  belts  and 
regions,  as  "The  Cotton  Belt,"  "The  Corn  Belt," 
"The  Winter  Wheat  Belt,"  "The  Spring  Wheat 
Region,"  "The  Valley  and  Coast  of  Southern 
California,"  "The  North  Pacific  Coast  and  Moun- 
tains and  Iceland,"  "The  Uplands  of  Central 
America  and  the  States  Therein,"  "The  Moist 
Eastern  Lowlands  of  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico," with  a  final  chapter  on  "The  Trade,  Place 
and  Future  of  North  America."  There  is  a  very 
complete  index  and  a  large  map  showing  the 
physical  and  regional  sections  of  North  America. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  add  very 
much  to  the  value  of  the  text  It  is  a  good  book 
and  probably  Dr.  Smith  covers  the  field  as  no 
other  author  has  done.  "The  Human  Geogra- 
phy" series,  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  is  also  a  very 
popular    series.      (Harcourt,    Brace    &    Company.) 


D.  Appleton  &  Company  are  publishing  a  se- 
ries   of   "Human    Geographies    by    Grades."     The 

authors  are  James  Fairgrieve  and  Ernest  Young. 
Book  III  is  devoted  to  the  human  side  of  the 
world  and  includes  the  "First  Settlers,"  "Going 
West,"  "Columbus  and  West  Indians,"  "The 
Slave  Trade,"  "The  People  of  the  African  Grass- 
lands," "Arabs,"  "India  and  Its  People,"  "Steppes 
and  Steppe  Dwellers,"  and  "The  United  States." 
It  is  a  book  of  300  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  and 
illustrated.  

"GEOGRAPHIC  PRINCIPLES,  Their  Appli- 
cation to  the  Elementary  School,"  by  Douglas  C. 
Ridgley,  Ph.D.:  This  is  a  new  publication,  de- 
fining and  illustrating  the  principles  that  should 
govern  the  study  of  geographic  material.  It  gives 
a  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  of  guiding 
principles  in  home  geography;  geographic  prin- 
ciples in  the  study  of  North  America,  and  geo- 
graphic principles  in  the  study  of  North  Amer- 
ican cities,  closing  with  an  illustrative  topic  on 
the  cotton  industry  outline.  The  outline  is  based 
very  closely  upon  the  work  Dr.  Fairbanks  has 
done  in  his  two  books,  "Home  and  Its  Relation 
to  the  World"  and  "California,  United  States  and 
the  World."  It  is  a  very  valuable  treatment  and 
students  of  geography  everywhere  will  be  inter- 
ested in  Dr.  Ridgley's  presentation  of  the  subject. 
(Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Riv- 
erside Educational  Monographs,  edited  by  Henry 
Suzzallo.) 


PLEASANTS  FINDER-MAPS:  These  maps 
of  the  continents  are  for  individual  use  in  the 
schools;  size  eleven  and  a  quarter  by  eight. 
They  are  very  clear  and  comprehensive  and  by 
means  of  a  finder,  any  place  may  be  quickly  lo- 
cated. Besides  locations,  geographical  sketches, 
area,  population,  etc.,  are  briefly  given.  The  maps 
have  a  puzzle  interest  that  is  very  attractive  to 
the  student  solving  geographical  problems  and 
this  new  approach  should  prove  both  popular 
and  helpful  in  schools.  (A.  H.  Pleasants,  200 
William  street,   New  York   City.) 


LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY,  by  William  Foster  and  Harley 
Willis  Heath:  The  book  was  designed  to  accom- 
pany Foster's  "Elements  of  Chemistry"  and  con- 
tains a  well-rounded  course  in  chemistry  for 
those  who  have  not  previously  studied  the  sub- 
ject. (D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  8  Warren 
street,   New   York.     Price  $1.25.) 


WHY  CHILDREN  SUCCEED,  A  Study  of 
Factors  Conditioning  the  Progress  of  Children  in 
School,  and  of  the  Problems  That  Must  Be 
Solved  Before  the  Relationship  Between  the  Fac- 
tors and  School  Success  Can  Be  Reliably  De- 
termined; by  Stuart  Appleton  Courtis.  Illustrated 
with  charts  and  problems  that  should  prove  of 
vital  interest  to  those  interested  in  tests.  (Courtis 
Standard  Tests,  1807  East  Grand  Boulevard,  De- 
troit,  Mich.)  

INDIAN  HOMES,  MOUND  BUILDERS, 
TREES  OF  OHIO,  by  Harold  L.  Madison: 
This  series,  which  is  called  the  Pocket  Natural 
History  Series,  consists  of  material  compiled  in 
compact  and  readable  form  from  the  work  of 
experts,  by  the  Curator  of  Education  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Each 
copy  is  pocket  size  and  is  punched  for  a  pocket- 
size  ring  so  that  it  may  be  kept  when  the  cover 
is  worn  out.  High  schools,  normal  schools  and 
those  who  are  in  camps  for  the  study  of  natural 
history,  have  found  this  pocket  series  valuable. 
The  material  is  illustrated  with  authentic  charts 
and  drawings.  (The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Na- 
ural  History.  Paul  Marshall  Rea,  Director,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio.    Price  $.15  each.) 


Many  county  schools  are  represented  each 
week  in  the  special  school  page  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  San  Diego  Sun,  San  Diego,  each 
Saturday.  Most  of  the  material  is  gathered  and 
written  by  the  students  themselves.  Students  from 
thirty-four  schools  recently  received  money  rang- 
ing from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars,  for  ma- 
terial. Pay  day  comes  once  a  month  to  those 
who  have  written  the  best  stories.  Ada  York 
is  superintendent  of  the  San  Diego  county 
schools.  

A  CORRECTION 

The  leading  book  review  on  page  19,  Jan- 
uary issue  of  "The  Western  Journal  of 
Education"  should  have  read  THE  RO- 
MANCE OF  SCIENCE  SERIES,  not  Ro- 
mance of  the  World  Series.  The  three 
books  referred  to  are  science  books  written 
for  the  elementary  grades  by  William  Ath- 
erton  Depuy.  They  are  published  by  the 
John  C.  Winston  Company  and  sell  to 
schools  for  $.68. 


Reproductions   of   the 
WORLD'S    GREAT    PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size.  3x3^.  For  50  or  more. 
Two  Cent  Size.  5}4x8.  For  25  or  more. 
Ten    Cent    Size.      10x12.     For    5  or  more. 

For  50  cents  we  are  sending  25  se- 
lected pictures  of  great  artists  with  a 
liittle  story  for  each,  suggestive  for  teach- 
ing children.    Call  it  set  500.    Size  5^x8. 

CATALOGUES 

Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  for 
64-page  Catalogue  of  2250  pictures,  in- 
cluding  Nature    Pictures    and    Artotypes. 


Feedine  Her  Birds  End  oi   Day  Baby 

— Millet  — Adan  — Van  Dyck 

TTHESE  three  pictures  may  serve  to  widen  a  child's 
world  by  suggesting  the  meaning  of  four  great  facts 
in  its  life:  Food,  Rest  and  Sleep,  Companionship  and 
Dress.  These  may  be  doorways  of  wisdom  for  the  child. 
Pictures  are  the  key.  Do  not  unfold  your  world  to 
children,   rather  help  them  unfold  their  own  world. 

^Tjc'Pcri^piGt  m°6  s 

BOX   7,   MALDEN,   MASS. 


NATURE   PICTURES    IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Birds,  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Min- 
erals,  etc.      Size   7x9. 

LARGE   PICTURES   FOR 
FRAMING 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin. $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.00  for  two  of  above 
charming  pictures.  See  Catalogue  for 
other  subjects.  Hand  colored,  same 
size,   two   for  $3.00;    $2.00  each. 
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LOUISIANA  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

(Continued  from  page   13) 

If  it  is  successful  it  will>  show  that  a  benefac- 
tion dominated  by  a  constructive  idea  will  event- 
ually brin?  about  independent  action  and  support 
by  the  recipients. 


MORE    BOOKS    FOR    RURAL    LOUISIANA 
By  Essae  M.  Culver 

"From  Louisiana,  a  land  as  little  known 
and  understood  as  any  one  of  these  United 
States,  I  bring  greetings,  for  this  is  the 
first  time  that  Louisiana  has  been  officially 
represented  at  an  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation meeting,  so  far  as  I  know,"  said 
Miss  Essae  M.  Culver  of  Baton  Rouge, 
before  the  League  of  Library  Commissions, 
at  the  American  Library  Association  Con- 
ference, in  Chicago,  last  week.  Her  speech 
follows  in  full : 

Evangeline's  chroniclers  speak  of  the 
beauty  of  her  mirror-like  lagoons,  and 
great  live  oak  and  cypress  trees  hung  with 
Spanish  moss.  She  has  been  called  a  land 
unique  and  fairly  screaming  of  romance, 
with  a  charm  very  real,  quaint  and  color- 
ful ;  a  land  of  bayous  and  perpetual  sum- 
mer. A  newspaper  editor  of  a  small  town 
•weekly  recently  wrote  to  us  sympathizing 
with  us  for  having  to  be  in  Louisiana, 
that  land  of  ignorance,  Negroes  and  mo- 
squitoes. Somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes  of  beauty  and  horror  lies  the  real 
Louisiana,  a  state  distinct  in  many  ways  as 
our  survey  reveals. 

Illiteracy  Decreased 

I  believe  no  fairer  field  for  library  de- 
velopment could  be  found  because  of  her 
awakening  interest  in  education.  In  the 
years  between  1910  and  1920  she  has  de- 
creased her  illiteracy  from  24.5  per  cent  to 
14.1  per  cent,  and  she  is  spending  more 
money  today  than  ever  before  on  educa- 
tion, with  splendid  results.  Education  in 
Louisiana  is  expensive  because  separate 
schools  must  be  maintained  for  the  two 
races.  In  some  parishes,  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  are  Negroes,  while  in  10  other 
( parishes  the  proportion  is  from  50  to  62 
I  per  cent  Negro,  and  yet  the  taxes  paid  by 
Negroes  are  not  in  proportion,  and  the 
Negro  illiterates  account  for  the  most  part 
for  Louisiana's  high  rate  of  illiteracy  among 
the  states. 

Today  rural  Louisiana,  which  claims 
about  half  the  population  of  the  state,  is 
rapidly  organizing  and  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure for  itself  those  advantages  only  pos- 
sible through  organization,  such  as  farm 
bureau  and  home  demonstration  agents. 
The  university  of  the  state  is  helping  to 
bring  this  about,  and  the  school  officials 
are  co-operating  so  that  the  rural  popula- 
tion is  fast  bringing  to  the  country  the  best 
agencies  for  rural  improvement,  and  it  is 
in  the  parishes  already  organized  that  the 
first  requests  have  been  received  for  infor- 
mation about  literary  organization. 

The  rural  people  are  almost  without  li- 
brary service  except  for  the  school  libraries. 
There  are  only  seven  public  libraries  in  the 
state,  outside  of  New  Orleans,  supported 
by  taxation,  and  six  more  subscription  li- 
braries, and  altogether  these  serve  only 
30,000  of  the  almost  1,000,000  population. 
After  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, finding  that  the  five  larger  centers  of 
the  state  have  the  beginning  of  library 
service  at  least,  the  first  concern  seems  to 
be  to  reach  the  large  rural  population. 


First  Projects  Started 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission 
after  the  survey  had  been  made  the  mem- 
bers voted  on  certain  projects  for  the  first 
year's  effort  because  it  was  impossible  to 
cover  the  whole  field  with  a  limited  book 
supply.  Those  projects  of  first  importance 
seemed  to  be  first  the  encouragement  of 
the  organization  of  parish  libraries  through- 
out the  state,  since  the  parish  seems  the 
logical  unit  for  organization  in  Louisiana 
as  the  county  is  in  other  states,  and  super- 
vision after  organization  so  that  the  first 
year  could  be  made-  as  successful  as  pos- 
sible with  the  limited  resources  at  hand. 
The  commission  offered  to  loan  to  the  par- 
ishes organized  and  supplied  with  location 
and  custodian  1000  books  for  the  first  year 
with  a  supplementary  service  of  informa- 
tional material  from  the  commission  office. 

Service  to  Individuals 

A  second  project  was  the  offer  to  give 
to  individuals  living  in  districts  entirely 
without  library  facilities  of  any  kind  an  in- 
formational service ;  to  clubs  and  extension 
classes  a  package  library  service ;  reading 
lists  for  adults  anywhere  in  the  state  and 
furtherance  of  the  adult  education  program 
and  a  supplementary  informational  service 
to  already  established  libraries. 

The  resources  of  the  commission  will  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  state  legisla- 
tors and  state  officials  at  all  times  and  a 
more  adequate  library  law  will  be  formu- 
lated. 

The  commission  also  pledged  all  pos- 
sible co-operation  and  encouragement  to 
the  establishment  of  a  training  course  for 
librarians   somewhere  in  the  state. 

Almost  six  months  of  the  year  have 
passed  and  the  commission  has  entered  in 
some  degree  upon  all  of  these  projects. 
Two  parishes  have  manifested  great  in- 
terest and  we  entertain  hopes  that  they 
may  accomplish  organization  within  the 
next  two  or  three  months. 

Considered  a  Charity 
One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  libraries  is  the 
already  established  attitude  —  that  is  not 
peculiar  to  Louisiana — that  the  library  is  a 
charitable  institution.  Even  the  school  law 
provided  that  the  community  must  first 
raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  school  library 
before  any  funds  are  appropriated  by  the 
parish  or  city  boards  of  education,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  five  libraries,  all 
the  public  libraries  are  supported  by 
money  -  raising  entertainments  or  private 
subscription.  In  one  of  the  largest  cities 
the  library  has  this  year  been  included  in 
the  Community  Chest  with  the  Charity 
Ward  Association,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  others  and  its  name  leads  all  the  rest. 
This  attitude  cannot  be  overcome  all  at 
once  and  a  campaign  of  education  only  will 
establish  the  library  as  a  tax  supported 
educational  institution,  along  with  the  uni- 
versity and  the  schools,  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  people. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  in 
the  Louisiana  situation  is  the  fact  that  the 
state  commission,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, is  composed  of  far-seeing-,  broad- 
visioned,  non-political  people  who  are  co- 
operating  in   every   way   possible   to    make 


the  resources  of  the  commission  available 
to  all  the  people  of  the  state. 

With  an  open  field,  a  favorable  attitude 
to  education  and  eager  for  the  advantages 
the  library  offers,  and  with  the  splendid 
co-operation  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
League  of  Library  Commissioners,  Lou- 
isiana hopes  to  make  for  herself  a  place  in 
the  library  world  and,  through  a  state-wide 
organization  for  the  distribution  of  infor- 
mation, see  her  effort  reflected  in  better 
business  and  social  life,  school  progress, 
club  achievements,  law  making,  and  indi- 
vidual   educational    advancement. 


The  most  widely  used  brand 
of  paste  in  the  American  public 
schools.  Strictly  vegetable  in  com- 
position. Absolutely  pure.  Creamy- 
white  in  color.  Pleasant  odor.  Sets 
quickly.  Holds  permanently. 
Spreads  easily.  Smooth  and  free 
from  lumps.  A  perfect  adhesive 
for  kindergarten,  grade,  or  high 
school.  Particularly  good  for 
mounting  art  work,  herbarium 
specimens,  etc.  Put  up  in  all 
standard   sizes  of  jars. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

California  School  Distributors 

THE  T.  J.   CARDOZA   COMPANY 

455  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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EVOLUTION 


of  the 


STARS  and  STRIPES 

The  Origin,  Growth,  Development  and   Meaning  of  the 

Flag  of  the  United  States 


THIRD  EDITION 


A  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATION 


In  Chart  form  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  our  Country's   flag,  from   its   earliest  conception  to  the   present   time. 
Consisting   of   Thirteen   Sheets   printed   on   heavy    coated  Holland  Linen  Tape,  in  wooden  head  piece  %x^4  ins.  Each 

map  paper,  in  proper  colors,  size  22x28  inches.    The  whole  chart  is  supported  by  a  wire  stanchion,  so  arranged  that  it 

is  mounted  on  chip-board  back  y&  inch  thick,   bound  in  can  be  stood  upright  on  desk  or  table  or  hung  on  the  wall. 

The  highly  colored  illustrations  of  the  Flag  can  be  easily  seen  across  any  classroom.    Thousands  are  now  in  use  in  the 

Public  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

THE  STANDARD  ILLUSTRATED  FLAG  CHART  is  a  direct  appeal  to  every  normal  child;  to  every  loyal  parent; 
to  every  sincere  educator.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  our  flag  will  serve  to  kindle  the  slumbering 
fires  of  patriotism  and  strengthen  the  love  for  its  principles,  which  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time. 
Personal  knowledge  of  the  flag  will  influence  the  children  and  point  the  way  to  an  honorable,  loyal,  vigorous  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  Standard  Illustrated  Flag  Chart  has  been  highly  recommended  for  its  visual  method  of  teaching  and  is 
being  used  in  all  grades;  its  lessons  are  readily  grasped. 

Price :    $4.75.    Sent  on  approval  to  school  officials  or  Boy  Scout  Executives. 


601-609  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Phoenix,  Arizona 

Reno,  Nevada 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

□HID 
Absolutely  Fireproof        RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 

DIIID 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED  SECTION  CLOSE 
TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 


Hotel  .Ste*6"- 

14U      414-16-18  So.SprittfSt 

A  Near  Fourth  Street 


Teachers    and    Students 

ATTENTION! 

WHY  NOT  SAVE  TIME?    USE  A  TYPEWRITER  AT  HOME 
Typewriters  and  Supplies  Sold 
Terms  If  Desired — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
506  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS* 
AGENCY 


453    South    Spring    Street  (Citizens'  National  Bank  Bldg.) 

LOS  ANGELES 


Established  January  1st,  1907,  by 

R.  W.  CODDINGTON  and 
MARY  L.  CODDINGTON 


TELEPHONE 

VAndike  3494 


F.  L.  THURSTON 
C.  A.  LANGWORTHY 

MANAGERS 


Loy  Angeles*  ~ 


275  Rooms,  each 
with  Private  Bath 
and  Circulating  Ice 
Water. 

Located  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Down- 
town District 

Courteous   and 
Efficient  Service 

FIREPROOF 

Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00 
per  day 


You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.  B.  HARRISON 
Manager 
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CLARENCE  W.  EDWARDS 

The  Educational  Leader  of  Fresno  County  Schools, 
Whose  Administrative  Ability  and  Progressive  Program 
Have  Attracted  Wide  Attention  and  Approval.    See  pp.  3  to  8. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

149  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
Near  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO        ::        ::       CALIFORNIA 
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EASTERN    SCHOOL,   55   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

COLORADO   SCHOOL,   Boulder,   Colorado. 

Superintendents,    Principals,    Supervisors    of    Penmanship,   Commercial,    Grade   and    High    School    Instructors    have 

found    in    these    schools    during:    past    years    a    delightful    and     positive     short     cut     to     skill     in     demonstrating     and 

teaching   successfully    good    handwriting. 

Attend   one   of   these   schools   and   learn   thoroughly   physiological,     psychological     and     pedagogical     truths     about 

plain    rhythmic    muscular    movement    handwriting. 

For   a  complete  prospectus   address  for    Eastern    School,  The    A.    N.    Palmer    Company,    55    Fifth    Avenue,    New 

York,    N.   Y.,   and    for  the   Colorado    School,   The  A.    N.   Palmer    Company,    2128    Calumet    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 


JOHN   McCALLAN,  Notary  Public 

Dispositions,   Agreements   and    Other   Work 
Pertaining    to    Notary    Work 

34  SUTTER  STREET     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,   Hotel  Sutter  Tel.   Sutter  6195 

Tel.   Sutter  3060 


WE    HAVE    ESTABLISHED 
A    REPUTATION    FOR 

SERVICE,  STYLE  &  QUALITY 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  re- 
ceive our  closest  personal  attention. 

We  specialize  in  wedding  and  social  an- 
nouncements, calling  and  business  cards, 
office   and   business   stationery. 

WE    SHALL    WELCOME    THE 

OPPORTUNITY      TO      BE     OF 

ASSISTANCE    TO    YOU. 

That  Man  Pitts 

882  Market  Street  1705  Fillmore  Street 

TWO   STORES 


CHARLES   W.   DECKER,   D.   D.   S. 
Gas  Specialist  Extracting  Expert 

ROOMS   308-309-310-311    PHELAN    BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone   Kearny   1630 
Office    Hours:     9   to   12   and    1    to   5 
The    ONLY    OFFICE    in    San    Francisco    where    the 
scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of    PURE    NI- 
TROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to  the  formula  and 
manner   of  the  celebrated   "COLTON   DENTAL  AS- 
SOCIATION,"   Cooper    Institute,    New    York    City, 
established   in    1863,   originators  of  the   use  of  PURS 
NITROUS    OXIDE    GAS    for    positively    extracting 
teeth   without  pain  is  made   a   SPECIALTY. 
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SIXTH  AI F10UCB0A  ST. 


Phone 
TR  inity 
5645 


Service,  not  unlike  a  well  appoint- 
ed, generously  conducted  home, 
without  ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location    Central    and    Unexcelled 
Modern,  European 


Rates  $2 


50  Without  Bath 
2.00  Up  With  Bath 


WILLIAM    BEST   CLARK 
Proprietor 


GARAGE  ADJACENT 


TEACHER 
WANTED 

/Competent  teacher  or 

principal  to  fill  business 
position  during  vacation.  Good 
income;  permanent  position  if 
desired.  Please  describe  your 
experience  fully. 

Address  MANAGER 

P.  O.  Box  735 

Oakland  California 


iat  -wonderful 
Coffee! 
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(Swells 
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NATIONAL  CREST 
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UKXWW'rtip.r  were  served 
attia  PANAMA.- PACIFIC 
Jniemaiioml  EXPOSITION* 


Telephones: 
Sutter  6654;  Oakland    1017 


Good  Supplementary 
Reading 


FIRST  GRADE 

Coe  &  Specht's  Easy  Steps  in  Read- 
ing   $.56 

Brown  &  Bailey's  Jingle  Primer 52 

Dunl'op  &  Jones'  Playtime  Stories 60 

Silvester  &  Peter's  Happy  Hour 
Stories    60 

SECOND   GRADE 

Baldwin's  The  Fairy  Reader $.52 

Baldwin's   Second   Fairy  Reader 52 

Smythe's  Reynard   the  Fox 52 

Skinner's  Happy  Tales  for  Story 
Time   72 

THIRD   GRADE 

Baldwin's   Robinson   Crusoe   $.56 

Stanley's  Animal   Folk   Tares 72 

Skinner's   Dramatic  Stories 60 

Skinner's  Merry  Tales  52 

FOURTH   GRADE 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re- 
told     $.56 

Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East 60 

Nixon-Roulet's  Japanese  Folk  Stories 

and   Fairy  Tales   56 

Davis  &  Chow-Leung's  Chinese  Fa- 
bles and   Folk   Stories 52 

FIFTH   GRADE 

Baldwin's   Old   Greek  Stories 60 

Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories 60 

Baldwin's  Stories  of  the  King 72 

Skinner's  Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin 
Hood  72 

SIXTH   GRADE 

Baldwin's  Don  Quixote  for  Young 
People    $.72 

Baldwin's    Gulliver's    Travels   Retold..  .52 
Baldwin's  John  Bunyan's  Dream  Story  .52 
Kupfer's    Lives    and    Stories    Worth 
Remembering  64 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Baldwin  &  Livengood's  Sailing  the 
Seas     $1.00 

Clark's  Stories  from  the  Arabian 
Nights     72 

Baldwin's  American  Book  of  Golden 
Deeds    72 

Baldwin's   Abraham  Lincoln  72 

EIGHTH    GRADE 

Dickens'    Christmas    Stories    . $.68 

Whitehead's  The  Standard  Bearer 72 

Webster    &    Coe's    Tales    and    Verse 

from  Sir  Walter  Scott  80 

Lamb's    Tales    from    Shakespeare 80 


American  Book 
Company 


121  Second  St. 
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Paul  D.  Henderson,  who  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Tehama  coun- 
ty to  succeed  Miss  Mamie  Lang  when  she 
became  elementary  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation, is  a  Tehama  county  man  and  well 
known  and  very  well  liked  throughout  the 
county.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chico 
■  State  Teachers  College  and  has  taught 
school  and  held  principalships  in  Tehama 
and  Modoc  counties.  He  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  the  Los  Molinos  school  for  the  last 
five  years. 


FRESNO  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 


By  W.   M.  Culp 


A  $15,000  unit  is  to  be  erected  in  South 
Palo  Alto.  The  building  will  contain  two 
class  rooms,  an  administration  office  and  a 
teacher's  rest  room. 


FRESNO  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

Fresno  County,  "Garden  of  the  Sun,"  a 
kingdom  in  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  with  its  eastern  limits  on 
the  tips  of  the  high  Sierras  and  its  western 
reach  on  the  brown  hills  of  the  coast  ranges, 
with  the  land  in  between  a  garden  for  the 
fig,  the  grape,  the  peach,  the  raisin,  water- 
ed by  the  Kings  River,  threaded  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  water  ditches  striking  out 
in  every  direction  from  five  main  canals, 
with  forty  miles  of  green  vineyards,  a 
ten  thousand  acre  fig  orchard,  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  paved  roads,  make  Fresno 
County  in  real  fact  an  agricultural  paradise. 
It  is  our  aim  to  discuss  Fresno  County 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  educational  facil- 
ities and  opportunities.  — a  problem  in  it- 
self, whose  wealth  of  interesting  detail  is 
almost  limitless.  For  in  this  county  of  5950 
square  miles  and  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  are  approximately  36,000  county 
school  children,  enrolled  in  16  kindergar- 
tens, 154  active  elementary  district  schools, 
17  high  schools,  and  3  evening  schools. 
Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Fresno  County 

Superintendent 
It  is  a  problem  the  solving  of  which  has 
been  the  labor  for  the  last  eight  years  of 
Superintendent  of  County  Schools  Clarence 
W.  Edwards.  It  is  a  problem  in  which  the 
present  day  results  are  most  gratifying,  for 
through  the  close  co-operation  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Fresno  County,  school  trustees  and 
teachers  a  great  building  program  has  been 
carried  on  in  practically  every  .community ; 
supervision  has  been  made  a  dominant  fea- 
ture in  the  county  educational  system ;  a 
curriculum  has  been  made  that  works  in 
the  rural  schools,  and  consolidation  of  dis- 
trict schools  has  been  effected.  New  school 
■buildings,  thoroughly  trained  teachers,  a 
progressive  curriculum,  teachers  adequately 
paid,  schools  in  which  money  has  been 
spent  wisely  and  not  extravagantly,  are 
some  of  the  things  that  place  the  Fresno 
County  schools  among  the  first  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Superintendent  Clarence  W.  Edwards' 
knowledge  of  his  community  and  its  prob- 
lems is  deep  seated.  For  he  is  a  native 
Californian  and  was  raised  in  Fresno,  went 
through  its  schools,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  in  1901,  taught 
twelve  years  as  principal  of  the  Lowell 
School,  Fresno,  and  since  1918  has  carried 
on  the  county  educational  work  as  super- 
intendent. Mr.  Edwards  has  seen  the  tre- 
mendous agricultural  growth  of  Fresno 
County  in  his  time ;  he  has  seen  the  schools 
not  so  large,  not  so  well  equipped,  not  so 
well  teachered,  and  he  has  done  his  part  in 
bringing  about  the  change. 


Mr.  Edwards  puts  over  an  educational 
program,  rather  than  talks  about  one.  Dur- 
ing these  last  years  of  readjustment  in  the 
raisin  industry,  when  the  market  was  at 
low  ebb,  Mr.  Edwards  has  advocated  and 
brought  economies  in  school  administration 
in  Fresno  County  in  such  a  way  that  the 
children  have  not  suffered. 

Following  the  passage  of  Amendment  16 
in  1920,  Superintendent  Edwards  was  one 
of  the  first  educators  in  county  work  who 
organized  an  efficient  corps  of  supervisors 
of  subjects  for  the  county  schools.  That 
work  of  supervision  has  continued  and  its 
beneficial  effect  is  noticeable  in  the  uni- 
formity of  the  excellence  of  the  product  of 
the  various  schools. 

Assisting  Mr.  Edwards  in  county  work 
are  his  three  assistant  superintendents  of 
schools,  F.  M.  Fulstone,  J.  H.  Tener,  and 
D.  F.  Tuttle.  These  three  assistant  super- 
intendents have  certain  schools  under  their 
direct  supervision.  Mr.  Fulstone  is  also 
director  of  commercial  subjects  for  the 
county  schools.  Mr.  Tener  is  one  of  Mr. 
Edwards'  late  acquisitions  to  his  staff  and 
his  keen  interest  in  the  county  educational 
problems  is  already  having  its  effect. 
The  Educational  Testing  Program 

Mr.  Tuttle  confines  his  supervision  en- 
tirely to  that  of  elementary  schools.  Lately 
Mr.  Tuttle  has  been  in  active  charge  of 
educational  tests  for  18,000  children  in  the 
county.  The  Woody-McCall  Mixed  Fun- 
damental Tests  have  just  been  furnished. 
The  McCall  Reading  Tests  will  next  be 
given.  Assisting  Mr.  Tuttle  in  this  work 
are  the  five  members  of  the  Fresno  County 
Board  of  Education,  Mrs.  Nan  E.  Weed, 
supervisor  of  physical  education,  and  Miss 
Ada  Camps,  music  supervisor. 

The  real  value  of  the  tests  to  the  rural 
teachers  is  that  reports  are  made  to  them 
as  to  what  particular  field  their  pupils  are 
deficient.  Since  no  eighth  grade  final  ex- 
aminations by  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion are  given,  it  is  also  a  real  diagnostic 
test  as  to  the  class  of  work  carried  out  in 
the  entire  county.  The  tests  are  bringing 
harmony  between  teachers  and  the  super- 
vising forces. 
Fresno  County  Department  of  Supervision 

Superintendent  Edwards'  assistants  in 
social  subjects  are  Miss  Oba  C.  'Algeo  in 
primary  subjects,  Miss  Ada  Camp  and  Miss 
Margery  Forsberg  in  music,  E.  E.  Frasher 
in  agriculture,  F.  M.  Fulstone  in  commer- 
cial subjects,  Mrs.  Harriet  V.  Merrill  in 
Americanization,  and  Miss  Nan  E.  Weed 
in  physical  education. 

Miss  Algeo  is  an  expert  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.  A  determined  drive  is  being 
made  throughout  the  entire  Fresno  County 
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Cotton   Field  in    Fresno   County,    California. 


schools  this  year  in  the  effort  of  raising  the 
standard  of  reading.  The  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  read  many  easy  books  rather  than 
a  few  hard  ones.  Nothing  but  primers  are 
used  in  the  first  year,  first  readers  in  the 
second  grade,  etc. 

E.  E.  Frasher  in  his  agricultural  work  is 
also  directing  the  beautification  of  county 
school  grounds.  Mr.  Frasher  draws  up  such 
plans  free  at  the  request  of  the  school  au- 
thorities. The  costs  of  the  beautification 
program  are  nominal — mostly  for  shrubs 
and  seeds.  The  pupils  carry  out  in  their 
school  work  the  scheme  of  the  general 
beautification  plan.  Schools  working  along 
these  lines  include  the  McKinley  School, 
Frankwood,  Roosevelt,  Raisin  City,  Ca- 
ruthers  Grammar,  Monroe,  Franklin,  San- 
ger High. 

F.  M.  Fulstone,  supervisor  of  commer- 
cial subjects,  was  for  many  years  head  oi 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Fresno 
High  School,  and  in  his  supervising  work 
can  carry  on  the  co-ordinating  work  that 
is  so  necessary  between  grammar  school 
and  high  school. 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Merrill,  supervisor  in 
charge  of  Americanization  in  Fresno  Coun- 
ty, is  carrying  on  an  excellent  work. 
Classes  for  adults  in  Americanization  are 
held  in  most  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
county.  Outside  of  Fresno  city  there  are 
in  these  classes  an  enrollment  of  around 
sixteen  hundred. 

Miss  Xan  E.  Weed,  supervisor  of  phys- 
ical education,  conducts  play  days  over  the 
county  each  year.  A  huge  May  Day  play 
is  given  in  Roeding"  Park,  Fresno,  each 
season  by  a  number  of  schools  in  the  near 
neighborhood. 

C.  O.  Blayney,  attendance  officer,  has 
done    much    during    his    term    in    office    to 


raise  the  general  average  daily  attendance. 
The  starting  of  the  raising  of  huge  acre- 
ages of  cotton  in  Fresno  County  has  made 
the  child  of  the  itinerant  worker  a  new 
problem  and  it  is  Mr.  Blayney  who  sees 
that  he  gets  into  school,  either  an  estab- 
lished one  or  a  temporary  one  established 
for  him. 

In  the  administrative  offices  Mr.  Edwards 
has  the  assistance  of  Myrtle  E.  Harrell, 
deputy  superintendent;  Maude  E.  Burnett, 
deputy  superintendent ;  Marguerite  John- 
son, secretary  to  superintendent ;  Norah 
Wylde-Browne,  assistant,  and  Helen  Klein, 
deputy  superintendent. 

Consolidation   of   Rural    Schools 

The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  one 
of  the  biggest  problems  facing  the  Califor- 
nia county  school  superintendent.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards believes  heartily  in  consolidation 
where  it  is  possible.  He  has  worked  for  it 
continuously  and  has  the  expectation  that 
more  consolidations  will  occur  in  the  next 
few  years.  In  Fresno  County  there  are 
still  fifty  schools  that  could  be  advan- 
tageously united.  In  the  145  elementary 
districts  there  are  34  one-teacher  schools, 
31  two-teacher  schools,  and  24  three-teacher 
schools.  All  of  these  except  35  in  inacces- 
sible mountain  or  desert  districts  have  pos- 
sibilities for  consolidation. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  seven  con- 
solidations of  18  districts.  The  Oil  King 
Union,  A.  K.  Livingston,  principal,  exem- 
plifies the  success  of  consolidation.  Here 
there  is  a  pooling  of  financial  resources, 
classes  are  larger,  special  teachers  can  be 
employed,  there  is  a  supervising  principal, 
accelerated  and  retarded  children  are  given 
opportunities,  the  building  is  new  and  up- 
to-date,  and  the  county  child  has  every  ad- 
vantage that  a  large  city  school  offers. 


Children   of   Cotton   Pickers  in  a  Temporary   School. 


The  Recognition 
of  Merit 

The  recognition  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand by  the  public  schools  of  the 
country  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
merits  of  the  system. 

On  January  1,  1926,  Gregg  Short- 
hand had  been  adopted  for  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  High  Schools  of 
94.94  per  cent  of  the  cities  and 
towns  whose  high  schools  teach 
shorthand. 

The  status  of  the  different  short- 
hand systems  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  is  indicated  by 
the   accompanying  map  and   graph. 


Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  country, 
because  it  has  been  found,  after  in- 
vestigation and  experiment,  to  be 
the   system  of 

"greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number." 


A  trial  in  your  school  will 
convince  you. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 
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The  Fresno  County  Board  of  Education 
The  excellence  of  a  county  school  sys- 
tem depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
caliber  of  the  county  board  of  education. 
Mr.  Edwards  believes  he  has  co-operating 
with  him  on  the  county  board  an  exceed- 
ingly keen  and  capable  group  of  educators. 
They  are  hard  working  and  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  United  States  in  education. 
And  they  see  that  the  best  of  late  educa- 
tional tendencies  are  included  in  the  coun- 
ty school  educational  program. 

The  county  board  members  include  C.  L. 
Walton,  Caruthers,  president ;  C.  W.  Ed- 
wards, superintendent  of  schools,  secretary ; 
D.  C.  Weage,  district  superintendent  of 
Clovis  schools ;  James  A.  McGuffin,  prin- 
cipal  of  the   Jackson    School,    Fresno ;    and 

j  Charles  Edgecomb  district  superintendent 
of  Selma  schools.  - 

James  A.  McGuffin  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of   Fresno   city's   most  influential 

■■  and  progressive  principals.  D.  C.  Weage 
of  Clovis  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  in 
education  in  California,  who  is  building  up 
a  reputation  as  an  able  school  man  and 
executive.    Charles  Edgecomb  has  for  many 

■  years  been  a  member  of  the  Fresno  County 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  breadth  of  his 

:  vision  has  been  reflected  in  the  praise  that 
has  come  to  Fresno  County  schools.    Presi- 

S  dent  C.  L.  Walton  is  principal  of  one  of  the 
most  excellent  rural  high  schools  that  dom- 
inate  in  Fresno  County. 

Teacher  Organizations 
Teacher  organizations  play  their  part  in 
Fresno  County.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  strong 
member  of  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Central  Section.  A  majority  of 
Fresno  County  teachers  belong  to  this  as- 
sociation. In  addition  there  are  three  other 
organizations — the  High  School  Principals' 
Association,  the  Elementary  Principals'  As- 
sociation, and  the  Progressive  Teachers' 
Association.  Meetings  are  held  throughout 
the  year  for  the  discussion  of  common 
problems. 

The  Progressive  Teachers'  Association  is 
working  on  the  idea  of  individual  educa- 
tion. John  S.  Wash  of  the  Lone  Star 
School  and  A.  F.  Bassett,  district  superin- 
tendent of  Fowler  schools,  are  the  leaders 
in  this  movement. 

Teacher-Trustee  Meetings 
One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  co-operative 
effort  between  teachers  and  trustees  occurs 
in  Fresno  County  in  another  group  of  meet- 
ings held  in  five  union  high  school  districts. 
In  each  of  these  five  districts  the  trustees 
of  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  union, 
together  with  the  high  school  trustees,  meet 
once  a  month  with  all  of  the  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers  of  the  union  dis- 
trict. These  get-togethers  occur  in  the 
evening  at  one  or  other  of  the  schools  in 
the  district.  At  6:30  dinner  is  served  by 
the  teachers  of  the  school  visited.  The  food 
served  is  furnished  by  the  various  schools ; 
each  school  contributes  its  share.  After 
dinner  there  is  discussion  of  common  prob- 
lems and  perhaps  an  outside  speaker.  Mr. 
Edwards  and  his  associates  put  on  a  pro- 
gram once  each  year. 

The  fact  that  all  the  trustees  and  teach- 
ers of  the  elementary  schools  that  are  feed- 
ers to  the  Union  High  School  get  an  op- 
portunity to  get  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  the  high  school  trustees  and  faculty 
goes  a  long  way  in  amalgamating  the  in- 
terests of  the  entire  union  district. 
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Caruthers  Union  High  School,   C.   L.   Walton,   Principal. 


This  teacher  -  trustee  movement  started 
fourteen  years  ago  at  Easton  in  the  Wash- 
ington Union  High  School  District.  Ker- 
man,  Caruthers  and  Laton  are  other  union 
high  school  districts  carrying  out  the  same 
plan. 

School   Systems  and   School  Men  of 
Fresno  County 

A  story  of  education  in  Fresno  County 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  mention 
of  the  constructive  piece  of  "work  being 
done  in  Fresno  city  itself  by  Superintend- 
ent William  John  Cooper.  We  hope  at 
some  future  time  to  be  able  to  describe  Mr. 
Cooper's  fine  program  in  a  separate  article. 
Also,  the  Fresno  State  Teachers'  College 
under  President  McLane  has  grown  to  be 
a  vital  higher  educational  force  in  the  mid 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Fresno  County  itself  presents  a  galaxy 
of  excellent  school  systems.  Fowler  and 
Kerman  have  outstanding  high  school  plants 
completed  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
principals  of  these  two  schools,  V.  A.  Roh- 
rer  of  Fowler  and  William  A.  Otto  of  Ker- 
man, were  for  many  years  teachers  together 
in  the  Fresno  High  School.  W.  G.  Martin, 
principal  of  Central  Union  High  School, 
has  just  completed  a  building  program  for 
his  school  organized  within  recent  years. 
This  is  the  second  high  school  Mr.  Martin 
has  organized  and  supervised  the  building 
of.  Just  previous  to  the  Central  High 
School  venture  Mr.  Martin  carried  out  the 
same  program  at  Manteca. 

At  Kingsburg,  R.  A.  Catlin  has  had 
charge  of  the  grammar  schools  for  many 
years  and  has  made  a  reputation  as  a  thor- 
ough school  man.  At  the  same  place  I.  V. 
Funderburgh  is  principal  of  a  growing 
high  school. 

Charles  R.  Chaney  is  principal  of  Sanger 
High  School.  Mr.  Chaney  made  a  state- 
wide reputation  at  Sanger  when  acting  as 
head  of  the  music  department  of  the  same 
institution.  R.  E.  Green,  district  superin- 
tendent of  Sanger  grammar  schools,  is  a 
new  man  in  Fresno  County,  who  is  doing 
worthwhile  things  in  education.  Miss  Julia 
M.  Doughty  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
only  woman  in  charge  of  a  high  school 
principalship  in  Fresno  County. 
Selma 

Selma,  "The  Home  of  the  Peach,"  is  a 
prosperous  community  of  some  5000  peo- 
ple on  the  State  Highway  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Fresno.  Charles  Edgecomb,  dis- 
trict superintendent,  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  elementary  schools  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Nine  good  buildings  on  four  differ- 
ent sites  throughout  the  city  house  the 
pupils.     The   Roosevelt   building  cares   for 
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CLAREMONT  DIVISION 

Thirty-five  visiting  and  resident 
professors  offer  fifty-five  selected 
courses  in  sixteen  departments. 

Special  Opportunities:  in  Education 

— Courses  cover  all  specific  re- 
quirements for  elementary,  jun- 
ior high,  secondary,  administra- 
tion and  supervision  credentials ; 
a  Demonstration  School  two 
blocks  from  the  campus  provides 
opportunities  for  practice  teach- 
ing; in  Music — Karl  W.  Gehrk- 
ens,  a  national  leader  in  school 
music,  and  a  distinguished  fac- 
ulty offer  all  essential  courses 
and   private  instruction. 

Tuition,    Room    and    Board 

(six  weeks)  $100.00 

BEACH  DIVISION 

Courses  in  Biology  and  Zoology 
are  offered  at  the  Pomona  College 
Marine  Laboratory,  Laguna  Beach. 

MOUNTAIN  DIVISION 

Field  courses  in  Botany,  Geology 
and  Surveying  are  offered  at  the 
Pomona  College  Camp  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Mountains,  elevation 
7,500  feet. 
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the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.    This  school 
is  organized  on  the  departmental  plan. 
Mr.    Edgecomb 'stresses  fundamentals  in 

his  schools.  In  addition,  cooking  and  sew- 
ing arc  given  For  the  girls  and  manual 
training  and  agriculture  for  the  boys.  Edu- 
cational films  are  a  feature  twice  a  month. 
Thirty-two  teachers  complete  the  corps  of 
the  Selma  schools. 

The  most  interesting  and  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  piece  of  work  Mr.  Edgecomb 
has  done  has  been  the  use  he  has  made  of 
his  diagnostic  testing  for  the  last  six  to 
eight  years,  lie  has  graded  his  children  in 
regard  to  their  ability  to  take  work.  Indi- 
vidual differences  are  found  early  in  the 
school  career  of  the  child  and  are  well 
cared  for.  Every  teacher  has  a  psycholog- 
ical basis  to  work  upon  in  her  care  of 
her  pupils. 

Mr.  Edgecomb  tries  to  get  the  classifi- 
cation of  his  pupils  as  low  as  possible. 
What  acceleration  or  promotion  is  made  is 
almost  always  made  within  the  first  six 
grades.      Mr.    Edgecomb    insists,    except    in 


Selma  High  School,  New  Science  Hall,  in  Fresno  County  Free   Library. 


An  innovation  that  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful this  year  has  been  the  inclusion  of 
an  advisory  period  each  day  of  thirty  min- 
utes' length  into  the  day's  program.  One 
day  each  week  this  period  is  used  for  gen- 


Roosevelt  Building,  Selma  Grammar  School 

Built  in   1921, 

exceptional  cases,  that  every  child  take  two 
years  in  going  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

As  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  Mr.  Edgecomb  in  a  way  uses 
the  Selma  system  as  a  demonstration 
school  to  try  out  new  ideas. 

The  Selma  High  School  is  in  charge  of 
Principal  J.  R.  McKillop,  who  during  his 
term  has  carried  out  an  extensive  building 
program. 

Caruthers 

C.  L.  Walton,  president  of  the  Fresno 
County  Board  of  Eucation,  for  the  last  six 
years  has  been  principal  of  the  Caruthers 
Union  High  School,  situated  in  one  of  the 
districts  lying  west  of  Fresno  City  a  few 
miles. 

The  high  school  is  quartered  in  a  build- 
ing of  pleasing  appearance,  well  adapted 
for  its  work  in  an  agricultural  community. 
The  school  offers  thee  distinct  courses  of 
study  in  addition  to  the  group  fulfilling  the 
general  graduation  requirements.  The  three 
courses  arc:  ll)  the  college  preparatory 
group,  library  and  scientific;  (2)  the  com- 
mercial course;  and  I  .^ )  the  course  in  voca- 
tional agriculture. 

Transportation  is  furnished  pupils  by  tin 
means  of  five  large  busses  of  excellent 
make.  Night  school  classes  are  given  in 
choral  work,  Americanization,  band  and 
public  speaking. 


Departmental,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades, 
Cost   $90,000. 

eral  assembly,  one  day  for  class  meetings, 
and  three  days  each  week  for  work  in  the 
fundamental  subjects  of  English  and  spell- 
ing. Arithmetic  and  writing  instruction 
has  been  included.  The  first  time  given 
over  to  this  program  has  made  a  decided 
effect  of  improvement  upon  the  students, 
English,  spelling  and  writing. 
Coalinga 
In  writing  of  Coalinga  we  are  on  the 
Sunset  Express  in  Texas  somewhere  on 
the  plains  between  El  Paso  and  San  An- 
tonio. Looking  out  either  side  of  the  car 
window  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  no  habita- 
tion, not  an  animal,  nothing  but  grease- 
wood  and  dead  grass.  We  recollect  our 
first  trip  to  Coalinga  years  ago  before  a  fine 
concrete  highway  ran  to  the  town  and  con- 


tinues on  then  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  We 
recollect  that  some  fifty  miles  of  desert 
land  lay  on  either  side  of  the  road  and  that 
a  band  of  sheep  were  the  only  living  things 
seen  until  approaching  the  hills  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley  the  dark  oil  derricks 
loomed  up,  and  the  hissing  of  steam  and  the 
chugging  of  engines  broke  the  desert  mo- 
notony on  the  cameo-cut  hills.  We  recall 
other  trips  to  Coalinga  when  there  has  been 
rains  and  the  desert  was  abloom  and  rich 
with   color  of  poppies  and  lupines. 

And  during  these  years  our  belief  has 
been  growing  and  has  been  confirmed  time 
and  time  again  that  in  Coalinga — the  oil 
mart  of  Fresno  County — that  there  is  an 
educational  system  second  to  none  in  the 
United  States.  Education  of  children  in 
its  present  sense  is  the  training  of  them  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  that  life  will 
cast  upon  them ;  it  is  the  giving  to  them 
an  understanding  of  what  their  duties  are, 
and  it  is  the  giving  to  them  the  necessary 
instruction  to  fit  such  duties.  Such  train- 
ing is  given  in  the  Coalinga  schools. 

The  success  of  the  Coalinga  school  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  work  and  influence  of  C.  L. 
Geer,  the  district  superintendent.  For  fif- 
teen years  he  has  been  working  in  the  same 
community.  At  Coalinga  was  established 
the  first  junior  high  school  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley;  at  Coalinga  was  started  one 
of  the  first  transportation  systems  for  chil- 
dren in  California ;  at  Coalinga,  when  the 
high  school  enrollment  was  less  than  a 
hundred  pupils,  was  turned  out  champion- 
ship track  teams ;  at  Coalinga  excellent  de- 
baters have  been  trained ;  at  Coalinga  a 
boy  starts  training  as  a  runner  or  a  jumper 
in  the  grammar  school ;  before  he  is  out  of 
high  school  he  is  a  state  champion. 

Mr.  Geer  claims  that  what  excellence 
there  is  to  the  Coalinga  system  is  due  to 
the  ability  and  work  of  his  teachers.  He 
says  Coalinga  is  a  fine  community  to  work 


Caruthers  Consolidated  Grammar  School,  R.  O.  Price,  Principal. 
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Claremont  School,  E.  L.  Jones,  Principal;  C.  L.  Geer,   District  Superintendent. 


for  and  that  his  good  teachers  continue  on 
in  the  system.  Mrs.  Pearl  W.  Driscoll, 
vice-principal  of  the  high  school,  has  taught 
at  Coalinga  eleven  years;  Miss  Mildred 
E.  Peckham,  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  junior  high  school  since  its 
inception,  has  been  there  ten  years;  Miss 
Alice  Joy,  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  and  Miss  Caroline  L.  Ames, 
teacher  of  typewriting,  have  taught  ten 
years  in  Coalinga.  This  is  a  record  for  a 
small  western  city;  for,  as  Mr.  Geer  aptly 
states,  "the  average  small  community,  you 
know,  is  usually  much  more  efficient  in  get- 
ting rid  of  teachers." 

The  industry  at  Coalinga  is  almost  en- 
tirely given  to  the  production  of  oil;  15,375,- 
454  barrels  of  oil  were  produced  in  1920, 
valued  at  $22,801,798.  The  figures  for  later 
years  have  been  fluctuating  up  and  down. 
Coalinga  is  an  American  community.  Of 
the  1000  children  in  Coalinga  schools  97 
per  cent  have  both  parents  born  in  America. 
Nearly  all  the  children  in  Coalinga  complete 
high  school  and  two-thirds  of  graduates  go 
beyond   high   school. 

The  Coalinga  Union  High  School  District 
contains  over  600  square  miles.  In  this 
area  Mr.  Geer  is  the  supervising  principal 
of  the  grammar  schools.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  seeing  that  nine  grammar  schools 
in  this  district  were  consolidated  to  four 
and  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pu- 
pils were  transported  to  Coalinga  to  the 
junior  high  school.  In  Coalinga  itself  are 
located  the  Sunset  Primary  School,  Miss 
Frances  Swane,  principal,  which  contains 
a  kindergarten  and  the  first  four  grades, 
and  the  Polk  Intermediate,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  of  which  Miss  Ertna  Hawley  is 
principal. 

Twenty-one  miles  south  and  west  of  Co- 
alinga is  located  the  Coalinga  Heights 
School,  a  mountain  school  with  a  three- 
room  furnished  house  for  the  teacher.  An- 
other mountain  school,  Coalinga  Pines,  is 
located  eighteen  miles  north  and  west  of 
Coalinga.  In  addition  to  these  schools,  Mr. 
Geer  supervises  the  Oil  King,  and  Clare- 
mont grammar  schools.  Besides  Mr.  Geer, 
teachers  of  special  subjects  in  Coalinga  of 


vocal  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  phys- 
ical education,  band  and  orchestra,  super- 
vise these  subjects  in  the  various  gram- 
mar schools. 

Coalinga  was  among-  the  first  places  in 
California  to  supply  teacherages  for  the 
teaching'  force.  At  Oil  King'  is  a  furnished 
house  for  six  teachers  and  a  separate  house 
for  the  principal.  At  Claremont  a  furnished 
house  for  six  teachers  and  a  separate  apart- 


books  are  carried  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year. 

At  the  Coalinga  High  School  is  a  cafe- 
teria. Here  food  is  cooked  and  transported 
to  steam  tables  in  two  nearby  grammar 
schools.  The  high  school  also  has  its  own 
ice  plant. 

In  Mr.  Geer's  philosophy  of  education 
there  is  no  place  for  retardation.  A  child  be- 
hind in  his  grade  is  coached  in  opportunity 
rooms,  in  which  are  small  numbers  of  pu- 
pils, and  is  brought  up  to  his  grade.  On  the 
other  hand,  acceleration  is  more  than  dis- 
couraged. Bright  pupils  are  kept  with  more 
work  and  other  activities. 

In  order  to  secure  better  English  for  the 
last  two  years,  every  child  from  third  to 
sixth  grade  turns  in  every  two  weeks  a 
paragraph  written  and  rewritten  until  it 
becomes  the  child's  best  possible  work. 
This  paragraph  is  sent  into  the  junior  high 
school  office,  where  it  is  rechecked  and  sent 


Printing   Class,   Coalinga   Senior  and  Junior   High   Schools. 


ment  for  the  principal.  At  the  high  school 
is  a  teacherage  for  six  teachers,  a  furnished 
house  for  the  school  mechanic,  and  a  fur- 
nished house  for  the  teacher  who  drives 
the  truck  at  the  end  of  the  longest  bus  run. 
These  are  in  addition  to  houses  for  teachers 
at  the  mountain  schools.  Transportation 
for  450  pupils  is  provided  in  eleven  large 
busses  owned  by  the  schools.  There  is  a 
district  library  with  a  reg'ular  school  libra- 
rian that  has  a  branch  in  every  school  and 
in  most  of  school  rooms.     More  than  5000 


back  with  comments  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Mistakes  are  corrected,  but  empha- 
sis placed  upon  recognizing"  the  best  in 
the  composition. 

The  Coalinga  Junior  High  School  was 
founded  in  1917  under  the  principalship  of 
Miss  Mildred  E.  Peckham.  Besides  the 
regular  scholastic  subjects,  opportunity  is 
given  to  take  all  kinds  of  hand  work — mil- 
linery, polychrome,  reed  work,  basketry, 
sewing,  cooking,  painting",  auto-mechanics, 
wood-work,  sheet  metal  and  acetylene  weld- 
ing. The  wealth  of  courses  g'iven  shows 
that  the  numbers  in  classes  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  has  dropped  to  nineteen 
per  teacher.  In  the  ninth  grade  and  sen- 
ior high  school  it  is  twenty-two  per  teacher. 
The  low  number  of  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  makes  possible  more 
thorough  work  during  the  period  when  the 
pupil  needs  individual  attention.  He  learns 
how  to  study  here  and  then  can  do  the  work 
to  better  advantage  in  the  upper  grades. 


Oil  King  Grammar  School,  A.  R.  Livingston,  Principal;  C.  L.  Geer,  District  Superintendent., 


FRESNO  COUNTY  FREE  LIBRARY 

Fresno  County  Free  Library,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  McCardle,  libra- 
rian, is  doing  a  tremendous  work  in  the 
Fresno  County  schools.    There  is  the  fullest 
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Riverview   Union    Grammar   School,   Henry  Abrams,    Principal. 


amount  of  co-operation  between  the  Fresno 
County  Free  Library  and  Clarence  W.  Ed- 
wards, the  superintendent  of  Fresno  Coun- 
ty. Members  of  the  school  department 
staff  that  are  a  deciding'  factor  in  this  ex- 
cellent service  are:  Airs.  Melissa  Fuller, 
head  of  the  school  department;  Leta 
Weems,  senior  assistant:  Mrs.  Meta  Red- 
lyn,  secretary  and  statistician;  Bernice 
Price,  high  school  assistant;  Agnes  Pear- 
son, elementary  assistant;  Mildred  Wal- 
lace, elementary  assistant;  Clarence  Brad- 
ford, driver. 

The  Fresno  County  Free  Library  carries 
on  its  work  in  the  following'  educational 
units  in  the  county:  11  high  schools;  136 
elementary  schools ;  4  emergency  schools ; 
county  superintendent's  office ;  nutritional 
home  ;  individuals  who  have  children  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  and  have  no  access  to 
schools. 

In    June   of   each   year  before    the   books 


Scandinavian   Grammar   School   in   Fresno 
County   Free   Library. 

are  adopted  for  the  new  county  manual,  the 
County  Board  of  Education  '  calls  in  con- 
ference Miss  Sarah  E.  McCardle,  county 
librarian,  and  the  head  of  the  school  de- 
partment. They  discuss  freely  the  new 
adoptions,  deciding  whether  they  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  or  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  only.  The  school 
department  furnishes  the  County  Board  of 
Education  a  list  of  the  available  material 
at  the  Count}'  Library  for  the  different 
grades  so  that  there  shall  be  no  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  material.  This  co-oper- 
ation between  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  County  Library  provides  an 


excellent  service   for  the   schools  of   Fresno 
County. 

The  special  supervisors  from  the  county 
superintendent's  office  also  consult  with  the 
school  department  before  recommending 
books  to  be  adopted  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education.  Some  of  these  supervisors 
make  a  survey  of  the  county  schools  ascer- 
taining, not  how  many,  but  how  few  books 
the  schools  may  need.  At  no  time  during 
the  year  are  books  allowed  to  lie  idle  on 
the  shelves.  When  the  supervisors  find  ex- 
cess material  they  notify  the  county  libra- 


operate  in  the  care  of  the  emergency  schools 
which  spring  up,  as  it  were,  over  night,  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  At  present  the 
school  department  is  taking  care  of  four 
emergency  schools,  two  in  the  mountains 
on  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany's property,  and  two  over  on  the  West 
Side  in  the  cotton  fields.  These  schools  arc 
taken  care  of,  and  are  given  the  same  care 
and  attention  as  the  other  schools  of  the 
county,  although  there  is  no  money  pro- 
vided for  their  support. 

The  Nutritional  Home,  a  school  for  the 
under-nourished  children,  is  also  taken  care 
of  by  the  County  Library  free  of  charge. 

Whenever  the  office  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  requests  material  for 
their  own  use,  it  is  promptly  furnished 
them,  and  whenever  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  recommends  that  an  in- 
dividual who  is  living  miles  from  a  school 
be  given  service  the  same  is  rendered  with 
out  a  question. 


Mr.  Daniel  E.  Doran  has  become  the  vice 
president  and  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
Mack  Travel  Service  Bureau,  with  offices 
in  the  Balboa  building,  Second  and  Market 
streets.  Mr.  Doran  is  well  and  favorably 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  and  those 
contemplating  a  trip  during  vacation  should 
consult  him. 


High   School  Teacherage,    Coalinga. 

rian  and  request  that  this  material  be  given 
to  another  school  that  may  be  badly  in  need 
of  the  same. 

Owing  to  the  size  of  Fresno  County  and 
its  varied  industries,  the  County  Board  of 
Education  and  the  school  department  of  the 
County  Library  are  often  called  upon  to  co- 


SEASONAL  JEWELRY 

Weddings  Gifts  Holiday  Presents 

Birthday   Remembrances 
Should  be  purchased  only  from  a  well- 
known,  reliable  Jeweler 
This  Journal  has  patronized  the 
J.  G.  HATCH  CO.  for  fifteen  years 
They  are   reliable 
Watchmakers   and   Jewelers 

210  Phelan  Bldg.   (Arcade  floor),  San  Francisco,   Cat. 
official  watch  inspectors  for  the  United  Railroads. 


Las   Deltas    Grammar   School   in   Fresno 
County   Free   Library. 


San  Francisco  State  Teachers 

College 

Summer  Session— July  21  to  July  30,  1926 

Culture  courses  and  required  professional  courses  for  candi- 
dates for  degree  and  credentials. 

A  course  in  Individual  Differences  and  Individual  Instruction. 
Lectures,  Materials,  and  a  Demonstration  School. 

Courses  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  Biology,  Health  Education, 
Psychology,  the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  Music,  Art,  Stagecraft 
and  Impromptu  Dramatization,  Physical  Education,  Sewing.  Courses 
required  for  credential  adjustment,  such  as  Public  Education  in 
California,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  etc.  Also  courses  re- 
quired for  the  Administration  and  Supervision  credential. 

San  Francisco  has  an  unparalleled  working  climate  and  unlim- 
ited opportunities  for  music,  art,  and  recreational  diversion. 

Address    CLARA  CRUMPTON,  Registrar 
State   Teachers    College 
San  Francisco,  California   . 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  DOMAIN  IN  THE 

SIERRA    NEVADA    OF 

CALIFORNIA 

(Being  notes  of  a  few  fundamental  things 
which  must  be  done  if  this  region  is  to  be 
saved  from  destruction.) 

In  order  to  save  some  of  the  remaining 
wilderness  spaces  as  they  were  turned  out 
by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  until  the  Ameri- 
can people  learn  how  to  use  without  de- 
stroying these  national  assets,  wise  and  far- 
sighted  conservationists  must : 

(1)  See  that  the  region  southeast  of  the 
present  Yosemite  National  Park,  of  which 
it  was  once  robbed,  is  returned  to  the  park. 
This  region  lies  within  a  triang'le  outside 
the  present  southeastern  park  boundary, 
the  base  of  which  could  be  an  east  and 
west  line  extended  from  the  extreme  pres- 
ent southern  park  boundary  below  Mari- 
posa Grove  eastward  to  Mammoth  Crest 
either  all  the  way  to  Bloody  Canyon  coun- 
try joining  the  present  park  boundary,  or 
turning  westward  about  Agnew  Pass  and 
joining  the  present  park  boundary  at  Mount 
Lyell.  Such  a  boundary  would  include  the 
Thousand  Island  and  Garnet  Lake  region, 
the  Shadow  Lake  region,  the  Ritter  and 
Minaret  Range,  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  San  Joaquin,  which  is 
still  a  wilderness,  and  the  McClure  and 
other  similar  lakes.  All  of  this  region  has 
been  seriously  damaged  by  overgrazing  and 
is  being  invaded  by  water  men,  power  men 
and  mining  men.  The  Gem  Lake  and  Rush 
Creek  part  of  it  might  be  excluded  because 
it  has  already  been  despoiled  by  power 
companies. 

(2)  Return  some  of  the  country  lying 
west  of  the  park  which  was  once  in  the 
park,  either  as  a  part  of  the  park  or  as  a 
Federal  game  refuge,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
park  wild  life  the  winter  range  which  is 
necessary  for  its  preservation.  The  region 
particularly  referred  to  is  the  watershed  of 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Merced,  beginning 
with  the  most  southerly  boundary  of  the 
park  and  extending  northward  with  the 
park  boundary  as  far  as  necessary  and 
westward  to  the  principal  bodies  of  patent- 
ed land.  This  region  is  well  known  to 
game  butchers  and  is  unprotected  by  state 
game  wardens.  The  writer  owns  patented 
land  within  the  region  which  he  maintains 
as  a  game  refuge. 

(3)  Stand  for  the  enlarged  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  as  approved  by  the  Coordinat- 
ing Commission  on  October  19,  1925,  with 
the  addition  of  (a)  the  region  including 
Golden  Trout  or  Volcano  Creek,  the  na- 
tive haunts  of  the  Roosevelt  trout,  at  the 
southeast  corner  just  outside  of  the  pro- 
posed enlarged  park  boundary ;  (b)  the  re- 
gion northeastward  of  Sheep  Mountain  con- 
taining some  5000  Sequoia  trees,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  exclude  from  the  present 
established  Sequoia  Park;  and  (c)  the  re- 
gion between  the  present  Sequoia  Park 
and  King's  River  Canyon,  and  east  of  the 
General  Grant  National  Park,  the  inclusion 
of  which  seems  to  be  opposed  only  by  a 
few  cow  men  and  lumber  men.  In  other 
words,  compromise  less  ■with  the  private 
interests  and  give  the  120,000,000  people  of 
the  United  States  their  rightful  title. 

The  reason  for  subtracting  these  regions 
from  the  over-large  forest  reserves  and  in- 
cluding them  in  our  national  parks  is  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  and  surely  saved 
from  the  destruction  or  waste  to  which  the 
Forest  Service  is  subjected,  in  spite  of  For- 
est  Service  policy,   and   to    which   pressure 
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the  Park  Service  is  less  subject.  It  is  in 
the.  very  nature  of  things  that  the  Forest 
Service  is  a  victim  of  commercial  pressure 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  the  Park  Ser- 
vice. The  wise  men  in  the  Forest  Service 
understand  it  and  will  welcome  these 
changes. 

The  .majority  of  American  .  people,  have 
only  to  fight  a  very,  small  but  organized 
minority  of  cattle  men  and  sheep  men, 
power  men  and  water  men,  mining  men 
and  lumber  men. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  destruction  of 
national  assets,  take  a  California  Sierra 
Mountain  meadow.  One-  of  these  may  be 
stamped  out  by  cattle  or  sheep  in  a  single 
season.  These  meadows  are  the  product  of 
some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years' 
struggle  for  existence  on  the  suryival-of- 
the-fittest  plan.  Professor  Kennedy  of  the 
University  of  California,  the  highest  au- 
thority on  these  meadows,  says  one  of 
them  so  stamped  out  cannot  be  renewed  in 
100  years  and  probably  never.  The  writer 
has  tried  ii  for  fifteen  years  by  artificial 
means  on  patented  land  and  has  failed.  Cer- 
tain meadows  south  of  the  Yosemite  Park 
in  the  Sierra  Forest  were  turned  to  dust 
in  the  summer  of  1924  and  were  reported 
by  the  writer  to  the  Forest  Service  as  ut- 
terly destroyed.  Certain  rangers  in  sym- 
pathy with  cow  men  advised  him  that  if  he 
would  go  hack  in  the  season  of  1925  he 
would  find  these  meadows  green  again.  He 
did  so.  They  were  green  with  weeds.  The 
cattle  there  fed  upon  the  little  grass  which 
survived,  leaving  the  weeds  to  reseed  them- 
selves and  giving  the  wild  feed  no  chance 
to  reseed.  Thus  the  present  grazing"  policy, 
which  is  not  Colonel  Greeley's,  intervenes 
and  helps  the  weeds  in  their  struggle  and 
they  are  all  that  survive.  The  mountain 
meadow  as  a  national  asset  has  been  wiped 
out.  It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  go  with 
pack  animals  into  these  regions  and  find 
feed  for  more  than  a  single  night.  "This  is 
only  one  illustration.  Forests,  '  streams, 
lakes,  wild  animal  life,  and  other  wild  plant 
life  would  serve  just  as  well. 


If  the  American  people  or  even  the  peo- 
ple of  California  would  see  that  the  preser- 
vation of  these  wonderful  things  would 
mean  more  to  California  in  the  long  run 
economically  than  does  the  filing  upon  and 
tying  up  in  private  interests  of  power,  min- 
erals, timber,  pasture,  or  even  water.  The 
fact  is  private  interests  are  acquiring  pri- 
vate rights  in  natural  resources  which  the 
people  of  California  will  not  need  to  draw 
upon  for  several  hundred  years. 


Hubert  A.  Steidley  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Half  Moon  Bay  grammar 
school  in  January,  to  succeed  Mr.  M.  E. 
Rogers,  who  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
fall   term. 

Mr.  Steidley  comes  from  Oklahoma  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Central  State  Teach- 
ers College  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  and  is 
taking  further  work  at  Stanford  University. 
He  has  held  high  school  and  elementary 
principalships  in  Arizona  and  Colorado. 
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DR.  STRATON'S  MUSEUM  OF  SUPER- 
NATURAL HISTORY 

James  M.  Malloch 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Forum, 
Dr.  John  Roach  Straton,  fundamentalist 
champion  in  New  York  City,  proposed  the 
addition  of  an  exhibit  to  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  of  what  might  be 
called  Supernatural  History.  The  exhibit 
would  show  very  simply  and  clearly  the 
Bible  story  of  creation  in  opposition  to  "the 
debasing-  idea  of  the  brute  origin  of  man" 
which  is  now  set  forth  by  the  specimens 
which  Dr.  Straton  calls  "flimsy  and  tricky 
evidences." 

But  what  is  the  Bible  story  of  creation? 
It  is  an  early  Hebrew  narrative  asserting 
in  allegorical  style  that  back  of  all  created 
thing's  is  the  power  and  purpose  of  God. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  story  on  which  to 
base  criticism  as  distinguished  from  evolu- 
tionism. There  are  no  details.  There  are 
no  biological  evidences  minutely  described. 
In  other  words,  the  Bible  says  nothing 
about  the  process  of  creation.  It  affirms 
that  God  made  man  but  it  does  not  disclose 
how  God  made  man. 

This  is  where  the  scientific  method  comes 
into  use.  Stated  in  theological  terms  the 
business  of  science  is  to  discover,  if  it  can, 
how  God  created  the  universe  and  all  that's 
in  it,  including  man.  The  Right  Reverend 
Edward  J.  Hanna,  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco,  said  recently, 
"Science  has  done  much  to  explain  to  us 
how  God  works.  It  has  been  unable  to  ex- 
plain anything  without  God."  Dr.  James 
L.  Gordon,  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  San  Francisco,  says,  "Law 
is  the  divine  habit.  Natural  law  is  God's 
way  of  doing  things." 

These  quotations  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  God  is  in  His  world.  Science  has 
not  driven  Him  from  it.  "The  universality 
of  natural  law  has  not  destroyed  faith  in 
God,"  writes  Dr.  Edwin  Grant  Conklin, 
Professor  of  Biology,  Princeton  University. 
Sir  Bertram  Windle,  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology in  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto, 
writing  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  observes, 
"Fr.  Wasmann,  a  Jesuit,  is  recognized  as 
the  leading  authority  in  the  world  on  ants. 
He  recently  spoke  on  this  subject  at  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Entomologists, 
held  at  Zurich.  He  thinks,  as  I  do,  that 
evolution  is  by  far  the  most  probable  hy- 
pothesis, indeed  at  the  moment  the  only 
conceivable  hypothesis,  and  that — it  is  quite 
innocuous  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
indeed  even  more  redounding  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  Creator  than  the  old  idea."  But 
the  world  which  God  has  made  is  subject 
to  scientific  methods  of  inquiry  and  yields 
up  many  of  its  secrets  only  to  those  who 
use  accurate  means  of  investigation. 

What  does  the  scientific  world  report 
after  years  devoted  to  the  discovery,  veri- 
fication and  classification  of  facts?  The 
answer  is  in  the  word  which  Dr.  Straton 
seems  to  suspect  beyond  reason — "Evolu- 
tion." There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
attitude  of  the  scientific  world  toward  evo- 
lution. Professor  Conklin  has  said,  "There 
is  probably  not  a  single  biological  investi- 
gator in  the  world  today  who  is  not  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  evolution."  He  ought 
to  know,  but  any  one  can  verify  his  state- 
ment by  going  to  the  library  and  reading 
the  works  of  the  science  faculty  of  any 
recognized   college  or  university.     Rare   in- 


deed is  the  book  on  biology  or  any  other 
branch  of  natural  science  which  is  not  writ- 
ten from  the  evolutionary  standpoint. 

Theologians,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
testimony  of  science  on  the  origin  of  man. 
One  cannot  expect  to  find  the  theory  of 
evolution  in  the  Bible.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Bible  was  written  before  the  dawn  of 
modern  science.  In  the  second  place,  the 
Bible  is  not  a  text-book  on  science.  Its 
theme  is  religion,  not  geology  or  biology. 
It  discloses  nothing  about  evolution. 
Neither  does  it  deal  with  the  technic  of 
modern  surgery  or  radio  engineering.  Evo- 
lution is  just  as  technical  and  involved  a 
subject  as  medicine  or  engineering  and  the 
theologian  is  forced  to  take  the  word  of 
those  who  know  something  about  it.  The 
opinion  of  all  the  laymen  in  America — 
laymen  from  scientific  standpoint — on  a 
problem  of  natural  science  including  evolu- 
tion, is  not  worth  the  precise  conclusion  of 
one  laboratory  expert. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  the 
preachers  can  try  to  do,  viz.,  to  be  both 
Christians  and  evolutionists.  The  early 
church  adopted  from  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers the  idea  of  the  Logos.  "In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Logos,  the  Word,"  wrote 
the  author  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  mod- 
ern church  can  incorporate  into  its  think- 
ing with  equal  profit,  the  idea  of  evolution. 
"If  God  in  building  up  this  universe  worked 
through  laws,  the  more  geology  and  astron- 
omy and  biology  can  tell  me  about  those 
law's  the  more  I  know  of  God,"  spoke  the 
president  of  a  religious  institution  of  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  "Grand 
Old  Man  of  Stanford  University,"  wrote 
for  the  International  News,  "The  Lord  has 
left  matters  of  fact  in  the  makeup  of  the 
universe  for  us  to  find  out. — The  present 
movement  (fundamentalism)  will  fade 
away  ag'ain,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Darwin 
and  Huxley,  but  Christianity  I  believe  will 
survive  it,  though  shedding  most  of  its 
dogmas  for  the  sake  of  the  integrity  of  the 
human  mind  and  of  pure  religion  and  un- 
dented." 

But  how  can  one  be  a  Christian  and  an 
evolutionist  at  the  same  time?  insists  the 
fundamentalist.  The  answer  is  as  simple 
and  direct  as  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Christians  to  the  faith  that  was  within 
them :  It  has  been  and  is  being  done.  Life 
is  the  test  of  life's  philosophy.  Dwight  L. 
Moody  said  of  Henry  Drummond,  the  noted 
evolutionist,  that  he  was  the  most  Christ- 
like man  he  (Moody)  had  ever  known.  Dr. 
Straton  would  show  in  his  exhibit  "the 
avowed  dependence  upon  God  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  during  the  troublous  days  of 
the  World  War."  Mr.  Wilson,  on  August 
29,  1922,  wrote  to  Dr.  Winterton  C.  Curtis 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  "May  it  not 
suffice  for  me  to  say  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  August  25th  that,  of  course,  like  every 
other  man  of  intelligence  and  education,  I 
do  believe  in  organic  evolution.  It  sur- 
prised me  that  at  this  late  date  such  ques- 
tions should  be  raised."  This  statement,  at 
least,  should  arouse  some  sympathetic  feel- 
ing in  the  breast  of  Dr.  Straton  toward 
those  Christians  who  follow  the  trail  of 
modern  science. 

"Yet,"  writes  Dr.  Straton,  "these  unprov- 
ed theories  are  being  used  today  to  lead 
our  children  away  from  the  Bible  revela- 
tion."   It  .all  depends,  as  we  have  pointed 


out,  upon  one's  interpretation  of  the  Bible.. 
The  world  of  science  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  failure  of  large  sections  of  the  church 
to  use  the  Bible  in  accordance  with  the 
light  of  newer  knowledge.  There  is  a  bib- 
lical science  as  well  as  a  natural  science. 
Moreover,  it  may  be  contended  success- 
fully that  the  lack  of.  adjustment  between 
scientific  and  religious  thought  is  a  small 
factor  in  the  religious  confusion  of  our 
time.  The  difficulty  lies  within,  not  with- 
out, the  church.  Bishop  Wiliam  Thomas 
Manning  of  New  York,  writing  in  The 
Forum  asserts,  "Our  divisions  are  giving 
the  forces  of  evil  and  unbelief  a  terrible 
advantage.  If  Christ  cannot  bring  His  own 
followers  together  in  fellowship  and  broth- 
erhood, how  can  men  believe  in  His  pow- 
er?" The  church  has  its  own  questions  to 
answer.  It  has  little  time  or  capacity  to 
solve  the  problems  of  science. 

Christian  liberals,  if  we  may  write  as 
one  of  them,  would  offer  no  objection  to  an 
exhibit,  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Dr. 
Straton,  to  display  the  value  of  religion  in 
life  and  thought.  In  fact,  they  would  desire 
to  make  the  exhibit  even  more  elaborate 
and  impressive  than  Dr.  Straton  proposes 
to  do.  They,  however,  would  and  do  ob- 
ject to  the  implication  that  a  religious  ex- 
hibit is  needed  to  offset  the  impressions  to 
be  gained  from  The  Hall  of  the  Age  of 
Man.  The  only  purpose  of  an  exhibit  of 
"The  Bible  Story  of  Creation"  should 
be  to  supplement  the  theory  of  evolution 
with  the  religious  viewpoint.  The  two  ex- 
hibits, rightly  understood,  would  be  com- 
plementary. Without  science  man  would 
wander  over  the  earth  the  prey  of  super- 
stition and  chance.  Without  the  age-old 
words  of  the  prophets  collected  in  the  bib- 
lical library  he  would  drift,  as  Rudolf 
Euken  feared,  without  a  guiding  star  on 
the  waves  of  time. 


MIGRATORY   CHILDREN  PROBLEM 
CONSIDERED 

By  Helen  Heffernan 

The  Rural  Supervisors'  Association  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  met  in  Hanford  on 
March  5  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  mi- 
gratory child  in  the  public  schools.  Miss 
Georgiana  Carden,  state  supervisor  of  at- 
tendance; Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Kings  county, 
and  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  Kern  county,  were  the 
guests  of  the  association  at  this  meeting. 

The  sentimem  of  the  association  on  the 
problem  under  discussion  was  crystallized 
into  the  following  statement,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  supervisors: 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  providing  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  children  of  mi- 
gratory laborers  has  become  more  acute 
with  the  development  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try in  California,  the  Rural  Supervisors' 
Association  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  goes 
on  record  as  favoring: 

1.  Xo  relaxation  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  guaranteeing  the  educational  rights 
of  children,  with  its  indirect  control  of 
child  labor. 

2.  An  adaptation  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  state  to  provide : 

a.    A  financial  program  organized  by  the 
state  recognizing'  the  migratory  child 
as   a  permanent  state  problem  rather 
than  a  district  emergency. 
(Continued   on    Page   11,    Col.   2) 
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ARTICLE  ON  READING  OF  INTER- 
EST TO  EDUCATORS 

"Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Work  in  Si- 
lent Reading,"  by  D.  J.  Beeby,  principal 
of  the  Oglesby  school,  Chicago,  111.,  is  an 
article  that  has  created  favorable  comment 
among  educatois.  It  is  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  "The  Chicago  School  Jour- 
nal," and  was  itad  at  the  June  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Pedagogical  Club.  The  report 
goes  into  detail  upon  tests  and  results,  and 
is  illustrated  with  charts  and  tables.  The 
work  reported  upon  is  that  of  the  Oglesby 
school. 

Mrs.  Adelia  Adams  Samuels,  author  of 
"An  About  Face  in  Education,"  will  con- 
duct a  demonstration  school  in  connection 
with  the  Pomona  College,  summer  session. 


^WINSTON^ 


Old  Friends 

THAT  ARE  NOW  READY 
TO  MEET  YOUR  PUPILS 

Little  Women 

UNABRIDGED  EDITION 

This    is    the    first    complete    edition 

ever   published  for  school   use   at   a 

popular  price. 

Hans  Andersen 


These  two  titles  are  now  part  of 
the  universally  famous  series 

The  Winston 

CLEAR-TYPE 

Popular  Classics 

Each  of  the  fifteen  titles  in  this  se- 
ries is  a  beautiful  book.  The  type 
used  is  large,  the  covers  are  invit- 
ing, and  the  full-page  illustrations 
in  color  give  added  attractiveness. 
The  price  of  these  supplementary 
readers  is  remarkably  low. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


Executive   Offices   and  Manufactory, 
Philadelphia 

Represented    in    California   by 

W.   CAIRNS   HARPER 

149  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


:FOR  TEXTBOOKS: 


Schorling- Clark  Modern  Mathematics 

Win  Nation -Wide  Approval 


HUNDREDS  OF  ADOPTIONS  IN  44  STATES  AND  IN 
4  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  are  powerful  testimonials  to  the 
great  popularity  of  these  books  for  the  7th,  8th  and  9th 
School  Years. 

Such  a  remarkable  record  also  shows  the  approval  of  schools 
East,  West,  North,  and  South  of  the  scientific  methods  in 
textbook  making.  3000  CHILDREN  AND  150  CO-OPER- 
ATING TEACHERS  were  used  in  the  experimental  work 
upon  the  Schorling-Clark  books. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  the  following  free  material :  "How  Math- 
ematics Should  be  Taught,"  ''Vitalizing  Mathematics,"  and 
"The  Right  Drill  in  Mathematics." 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York       149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 

P.  S. — In  adoptions  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  National 
Committee  Report  as  a  mathematics  score  card. 


(Continued  from   Page   10,   Col.   3) 

b.  Adequate  salaries  for  specially  train- 
ed teachers. 

c.  That  the  seasonal  school  extend  its 
function  to  include  such  social  serv- 
ice as  day  nurseries,  clinics  and 
school  lunches. 

3.  Cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  an 
effort  to  fit  the  migratory  family  into 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  state. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
president  of  this  organization  to  make  : 

a.  An  instructional  program  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  the  fundamental  life 
needs  of  the  migratory  child  and 
stated  in  terms  thereof. 

b.  A  determination  of  adequate  equip- 
ment and  necessary  supplies  for  a 
unit  seasonal  school. 

Six  counties  of  the  district  were  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting'.  The  following  rep- 
resented their  respective  counties  :  Kern — 
Superintendent  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Mrs.  Len- 
nice  C.  Eyraud,  Miss  Lotta  H.  Harris,  Her- 
bert L.  Healy,  Jack  Byfield;  Fresno — Miss 
Nan  Weed,  Miss  Ada  Camp,  Mrs.  Margery 
Forsberg,  E.  E.  Frasher,  D.  F.  Tuttle,  J. 
Harl  Tener,  Mrs.  Harriet  Merrill,  C.  O. 
Blayney;  Tulare— Miss  Ruth  Nash,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Grace  R.  Parker,  W. 
F.  Houk;  Madera — Mrs.  Ella  K.  Jones, 
Miss  Esther  J.  Erickson ;  Merced — Mrs. 
Callie  N.  Thomas,  Miss  Gertrude  Vasche ; 
Kings — Superintendent    M.     L.    Richmond, 


Miss  Ada  Buckridge,  Miss  Helen  Heffer- 
nan,  Mrs.  Leona  Bradford,  Mrs.  Nella  G. 
Ayers,  Mrs.  Clara  Coldwell,  Mrs.  Mildred 
F.  Lloyd. 

Miss  Nan  Weed,  president  of  "the  asso- 
ciation, appointed  the  following  committee 
to  work  out  the  details  of  the  instructional 
program  and  the  necessary  school  equip- 
ment: Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  Kings  coun- 
ty, chairman;  Mrs.  Harriet  Merrill,  Fresno 
county ;  Miss  Esther  Erickson,  Madera 
county ;  Mrs.  Callie  N.  Thomas,  Merced ; 
Mr.  MacKaye,  Tulare  county,  and  Mr. 
Healy,  Kern  county.  This  committee  is  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Bakersfield  on  April  9. 

At  this  time,  it  is  expected  that  these 
pians  may  be  put  in  form  for  presentation 
to  county  boards  of  education  in  those 
counties  affected  by  the  problem  of  the  sea- 
sonal laborer. 

During  the  last  cotton  season  in  Kings 
county  there  -were  over  500  migratory  chil- 
dren in  the  schools.  The  problem  was  five 
times  as  acute  in  Kern  county  and  still 
more  extreme  in  Imperial. 


The  high  school  at  Gilroy  is  to  be  im- 
proved and  a  new  grammar  school  is  to  be 
erected  with  the  $60,000  which  was  re- 
cently voted  fasorably  upon  in  Gilroy.  Six 
additional  class  rooms  and  a  cafeteria  are 
among  the  improvements  for  the  hig'h 
school. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  FLAG 

(Editor's   Note: — Gale   Beeman,   author  of  this   Tribute,  is   a    13-year-old   high    school 
student.      She    is    a    freshman    attending    the    Roosevelt    high    school    in    San    Diego.) 

Flag  of  our  Nation,  you  give  inspiration  to  the  brave,  courage  to  the  tim- 
orous, and  joy  to  the  homeless. 

Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  your  glory,  your  people  wander  to  foreign  lands, 
secure   in  your  protection. 

We  love,  honor,  and  revere  you;  the   flash   of   your  colors   brings  a  sob  to 
the  throat  and  a  tear  to  the  eye.    Our  songs  of  praise  are  everlasting. 
May  you  ever  wave  over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ; 
fearless,  undaunted,  stainless,  and  invincible— gale  beeman. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  CF  THE  CALIFOR- 
NIA SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  AND 
SAN  FRANCISCO  ART 
ASSOCIATION 

Apropos  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Fine  Arts  a  question  pro- 
poses itself. 

In  this  age  of  industry,  commerce  and 
science,  why  is  it  that  so  many  bright,  in- 
telligent, young  people,  standing  at  the 
threshold  looking  out  with  wide,  eager  eyes 
on  life,  seek  for  an  art  school  anxious  to 
acquire  the  things  its  courses  of  study  of- 
fer? Those  of  us  who  meet  and  talk  with 
them  know  it  is  not  the  money — though 
that  is  necessary  in  its  way — it  is  not  the 
chance  of  fame,  though  that  is  a  natural 
dream  of  youth.  It  is  a  genuine  love,  how- 
ever, often  imperfectly  understood,  for  the 
spiritual  values  of  art,  a  love  of  beauty — 
if  by  beauty  we  mean  ali  of  the  good  in  the 
world. 

It  is  easy  to  be  a  pessimist  and  say  art 
and  religion  decline,  people  no  longer  care 
for  art  or  seek  good  things,  but  just  so 
how  often  we  heard  that  the  French  peo- 
ple were  degenerate  and  had  lost  their  na- 
tional integrity  until  the  heroes  of  the 
Marne,  the  Somme  and  Verdun  proved  the 
contrary. 

It  is  an  important  sign  when  nearly  a 
thousand  students  applied  for  art  instruc- 
tion in  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts 
during  last  year.  Other  art  schools  also  in- 
crease. It  is  important  that  what  we  give 
these  students  be  a  living  art,  progressive, 
in  touch  with  our  own  life  and  times — 
also  vital  as  to  content,  direction  and 
craftsmanship.  For  this  reason  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  public  shall  know  of  the 
splendid  group  of  buildings  now  under  con- 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Francisco. 

struction  at  Chestnut  and  Jones  streets,  on 
the  slope  of  Russian  Hill,  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  California  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  San  Francisco  Art  Association. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  Mark  Hop- 
kins Institute  which  the  older  generation 
of  San  Francisco  have  associated  all  these 
years  past  with  its  historic  site  on  Nob 
Hill.  Those  who  guided  its  destinies  dur- 
ing these  early  days  builded  well  in  useful 
service  to  the  community.  Change  is  the 
life  of  progress ;  that  which  lives  and  grows 
must  change,  and  this  change  was  neces- 
sary to  growth. 

In  developing'  plans  for  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  school  we  have  kept  foremost  in 
our  minds  the  organization  of  its  different 
departments.  The  heart  of  the  design  is 
the  cloister  or  central  patio  with  its  garden 
space  open  to  the  sunlight,  and  its  arcades 
suggesting  reminiscences  of  the  beautiful 
old  monasteries  of  Italy,  where  much  of 
the  development  in  painting  of  the  early 
Renaissance  took  place.  About  the  court 
are  grouped  several  wings  :  one  for  draw- 
ing and  painting;  one  for  sculpture  and  its 
allied  subjects  in  architectural  ornament 
and  decoration ;  still  another  wing  for  de- 
sign and  various  important  crafts,  such  as 
pottery,  weaving,  wood  and  metal  work, 
and  the  like.  Finally,  a  unit  devoted  to  the 
social  activities  of  the  Art  Association  and 
students,  and  including  a  large  library  room 
which  will  house  a  select  library  on  the 
history  and  development  of  art. 

The  style  of  architecture,  while  modified 
to  serve  peculiar  purposes,  is  frankly  sug- 
gestive of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  of  con- 
crete construction  with  a  campanile  that 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  bay 
and  surrounding  country. 


Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  cre- 
ate an  art  center — through  the  school  by 
progressive  studies  in  the  fine  and  applied 
arts,  and  through  the  Art  Association  to 
awaken  public  interest  by  lectures,  dra- 
matic presentations,  pageants,  and  through 
exhibitions  of  contemporary  work. 

For  the  future  we  need  especially  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  teachers  to  make  our 
cherished  hopes  to  create  a  center  of  living 
art  in  the  West  a  reality. 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

Announcement   of   opening   of   new   buildings 

in    new    location    will-   be    announced 

in  an  early  issue  of  this  Journal. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TEACHERS 

COURSE  IN  THE  FINE  AND 

APPLIED  ARTS 


Affiliated  College  of  the  University 
of  California 

Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  on 
application 


LEE  F.   RANDOLPH,   Director 

15   California   St.  San   Francisco 
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THE  N.  E.  A.  MEETING  IN  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C,  FEBRUARY  21-25 

Department  of  Superintendence 

The  meeting  at  Washington  under  lead- 
ership of  Superintendent  Frank  W.  Ballon 
was  of  unusual  interest.  Superintendent 
Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  of  San  Francisco  in  his 
report  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
teachers  of  San  Francisco  gives  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  high  points  of  the  meet- 
ing: 

Echoes   From  the    1926   Convention  of   the 

Department  of  Superintendence  and 

Allied  Organizations 

"If  the  N.  E.  A.  had  done  nothing'  else 
in  the  last  five  years  except  to  awaken  the 
elementary  principal  to  study  his  own  prob- 
lems, to  find  out  his  responsibilities,  it 
would  be  worth  all  that  the  association  has 
received  from  all  sources,"  said  Miss  Mary 
McSkimmon,  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in 
addressing  the  superintendents. 

Miss  McSkimmon  said,  in  part:  "When 
the  principal's  supreme  interest  is  the  im- 
proving of  the  learning  process,  he  soon 
finds  it  necessary  to  help  his  teachers  im- 
prove their  own  teaching'.  This  is  the  real 
test  of  his  leadership. 

"The  efficient  principal  has  learned  how 
to  make  sure  of  professional  growth  for 
the  whole  faculty  through  teachers'  meet- 
ings, that  the  time  devoted  to  conferences 
and  formal  meetings  are  his  golden  oppor- 
tunities to  awaken  the  professional  duties 
of  his  faculty,  this  meeting  should  be  plan- 
ned with  real  objectives,  contributions  by 
all,  but  always  under  the  control  of  the 
master  mind  of  the  principal,  as  leader." 

The  speaker  also  stated  that  the  efficient 
principal  gets  his  real  power  through  his 
touch  with  his  community.  Anything  that 
will  get  him  and  keep  him  in  touch  with 
the  citizens  of  his  community  will  mate- 
rially strengthen  his  school.  The  Parent- 
Teacher  organization  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  today  to  education.  The  principal 
must  know  and  inform  those  who  are  only 
very  remotely  interested  in  the  education 
of  their  children. 

Decrease  the  Mechanical  Side  of 
School   Work 

"It  is  a  quantitative  and  not  a  qualita- 
tive education  that  we  are  encouraging  pu- 
pils to  obtain.  Mechanized  schools  and  the 
quantitative  measurements  generally  used 
influence  children  differently.  The  major- 
ity withstand  the  rigors!  of  the  system  but 
a  large  minority  becorde  discouraged  and 
fail.  This  causes  unfriendly  criticism  of  the 
schools.  Are  the  schoolsj  failing?  No;  only 
with  these  children.  Arj;  the  children  edu- 
cable?  Yes;  even  the  mentally  defective 
are  trainable.  There  must  be  a  reversal  in 
our  schools,  particularly  the  elementary 
schools,  of  curricula,  of  procedure.  There 
is  a  need  for  a  more  v(ital  interest  which 
shall,  submerge  the  mechanical  in  education, 
so  long  prominent." 

Superintendent    Davidj  B.    Corson,   New- 


Schoolroomj  Baseball 

Played     with     Jones'     Self-Correcting" 
Add.  or  Mult.  Flash  Cards  (3x6  in.) 
Each  set  with  rules,  48  cards,  48  cents 
postpaid.      Satisfaction  Guaranteed'  or 
money   refunded.  Catalog   free. 

Jones  Mfg.  Co.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


ark,  N.  J.,  in  addressing  the  superintend- 
ents urged  decreasing"  the  mechanical  in 
education  and  adopting  the  psychological. 
He  said :  "We  now  agree  that  there  must 
be  classifications  of  pupils.  This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  acceleration  of  the 
bright  and  the  retardation  of  the  slow.  It 
does  mean  the  adjustment  of  work  to  the 
abilities  of  the  pupils.  A  cooperative  and 
interested  child  is  quite  different  from  the 
human  school  machines  which  over-me- 
chanized  schools  develop." 

The  Principal's  Leadership 

"Beyond  question,  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  elementary  school  principal  is 
the  leadership  of  his  teachers  in  the  funda- 
mental task  of  the  schools,  good  teaching. 
Schools  succeed  or  fail  in  terms  of  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  given  in  the  classrooms. 
No  amount  of  welljkept  office  records  and 
highly  efficient  building  organization  will 
compensate  for  the  neglected  leadership  of 
teachers  in  the  classroom,"  said  Frank  W. 
Wright  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Depart- 
ment, in  addressing  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals. 

Mr.  Wright  continued :  "The  best  leader-  ' 
ship  of  the  principal  is  found  in  real  lead- 
ership for  his  pupils.  In  character  scholar- 
ship and  personality,  worthy  of  emulation, 
he  will  find  his  greatest  reward  in  exem- 
plifying to  his  pupils  all  that  is  best  in  life 
and  in  guiding  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
hundreds  of  youth  who  rightly  look  to  him 
for  guidance.'' 

The  speaker  stated  that  educational  lead- 
ership cannot  be  found  in  the  principal  tied 
to  petty  office  and  custodial  duties  and  that 
false  emphasis  on  the  routine  of  adminis- 
tration results  in  neglected  supervision  of 
teaching.  Specific  training  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  'principalship,  leadership  by  the 
principal  in  the  community,  a  frank  recog- 
nition by  the  public  as  individuals  in  a 
higher  salary  scale,  definite  standards  for 
training  in  service  are  factors  in  develop- 
ment of  leadership  by  the  principal. 
Problems  in  Improving  High  School 
Instruction 

Seven  activities  were  found  to  include 
practically  all  the  procedures  in  instruction 
witnessed  in  visiting  high  school  classes 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Giles,  State  high  school  super- 
visor of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  high  school  supervisors'  meeting.  These 
.seven  activities  were :  Teacher  talk,  oral 
questions  and  answers,  topical  recitations, 
socialized  recitation,  written  tests,  directed 
practice,  and  directed  study. 

The  speaker  said:  "Question  and  answer, 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  three  ques- 
tions per  minute,  together  with  teacher 
talk,  consume  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
recitation  time. 

"The-  topical  recitation  offers  excellent 
training  for  the  student  who  has  the  floor, 
but  the  effect  on  the  rest  of  the  class  is 
not  so  evident.  It  has  been  found  so  diffi- 
cult to  conduct  a  socialized  recitation  in 
which  all  pupils  participate,  each  making 
his  contribution  in  a  courteous  and  natural 
manner,  that  few  high  school  teachers  have 
used  it  successfully. 

"The  new-type,  short-answer,  objective 
test  used  in  connection  with  directed  study 
is  now  being  tried  out  by  many  progressive 
teachers.  Apparently  it  eliminates  much 
waste  due  to  inattention  and  makes  provis- 
ion for  individual  differences.  By  this  plan 
each  pupil  can  work  at  his  own  best  rate. 


The  most  widely  used  brand 
of  paste  in  the  American  public 
schools.  Strictly  vegetable  in  com- 
position. Absolutely  pure.  Creamy- 
white  in  color.  Pleasant  odor.  Sets 
quickly.  Holds  permanently. 
Spreads  easily.  Smooth  and  free 
from  lumps.  A  perfect  adhesive 
for  kindergarten,  grade,  or  high 
school.  Particularly  good  for 
mounting  art  work,  herbarium 
specimens,  etc.  Put  up  in  all 
standard  sizes  of  jars. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

The  Commercial 
Paste  Company 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

California  School  Distributors 

THE  T.  J.   CARDOZA   COMPANY 

455  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  recently  invented  objective  examina- 
tions will  enable  us  finally  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  each  of  these  seven  class- 
room activities." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  to 
Californians  was  the  annual  breakfast  at 
the  Willard  Hotel.  Mr.  Keppel  acted 
chairman  and  toastmaster.  He  introduced 
Mrs.  Dorsey,  who  in  turn  introduced  Sec- 
retary Wilbur;  Mr.  Cooper,  who  presented 
Congressman  Barbour;  Mr.  Grimm,  who 
introduced  Mrs.  Kahn ;  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
introduced  Congressman  Carter,  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  introduced  Congressman 
Lineberger.  In  addition,  brief  speeches 
were  made  by  Miss  McSkimmon,  Commis- 
sioner Tigert  and  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain. 
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California   School    People   and   Family 
Members   Present 

Adams,  Ida  May,  901  Washington  Building, 
Los  Angeles;  Bachrodt,  Walter,  superintendent 
of  schools,  San  Jose;  Burks,  J.  D.,  S.F.  school 
department,  San  Francisco;  Bush,  George  C,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  South  Pasadena;  Clif- 
ton, A,  R.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Monrovia; 
Collins,  Ida  M.,  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
San  Bernardino;  Cooper,  W.  J.,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Fresno;  DeBcll,  W.  H.,  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  San  Francisco;  Dorsey, 
Mrs.  Susan  M.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Los 
Angeles;  Farno,  Alice,  supervisor  of  corrective 
work,  San  Francisco;  Faught,  W.  E.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Modrsto;  Faught,  Mrs.  W. 
E.,  Modesto;  Dickson,  Virgil  E.,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Berkeley;  Givens,  Wil- 
lard  E.,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Oak- 
land; Gould,  Arthur,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  Los  Angeles;  Gvvinn,  J.  M.,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  San  Francisco;  Hahn,  Julia  L., 
kindergarten-primary  supervisor,  San  Francisco; 
Hardy,  David  P.,  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools,  San  Francisco;  Henderson,  F.  A.,  high 
school,  Orange;  Holbrook,  C.  R.,  superintendent 
of  schools,  San  Bernardino;  Flolmes,  Eva,  coun- 
ty superintendent  of  schools,  Napa;  Huff,  Wil- 
liam F.,  principal  platoon  school,  Long  Beach; 
Hunter,  Fred  M.,  superintendent  of  school's,  Oak- 
land; Jones,  H.  W.,  superintendent  of  schools. 
Piedmont;  Kemp,  W.  W,  school  of  education, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley;  Keppel,  Mark, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles; 
Lundgren,  Leonard,  director  of  adult  and  voca- 
tional education,  San  F'rancisco;  Milliken,  Ben 
S.,  Covina;  Mooney,  Mary  F.,  San  Francisco; 
Mosher,  Raymond  M.,  San  Jose;  McLaughlin, 
Katherine  L.,  University  of  California,  Southern 
Branch,  Los  Angeles;  Neel,  Melvin,  president 
Board  of  Education,  Long  Beach,  L.  A.  County 
rural  supervisor;  Neel,  Lorraine  (daughter). 
Long  Beach;  Plummer,  Louis  E.,  principal  high 
school,  Fullerton;  Proctor,  Wm.  M.,  Stanford 
University;  Routt,  Forrest  V.,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Alhambra;  Shafer,  Harry  M.,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  Los  Angeles;  Shafer, 
Mrs.  M.,  Los  Angeles;  Stephens,  W.  L.,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Long  Beach;  Stewart,  Paul 
E.,  superintendent  of  school's,  Santa  Barbara; 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Paul  E.,  Santa  Barbara;  Stuckey, 
W.  L.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Huntington 
Park;  Teach,  Charles  E.,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Bakersfield;  Teach,  Mrs.  Charles  E., 
Bakerslield;  Wade,  May  C,  principal  elemen- 
tary school,  Berkeley;  West,  John  Franklin,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Pasadena;  White,  Rich- 
ardson D.,  superintendent  of  schools,  Glendale. 
One-Time  Californians 

Alltucker,  Margaret  M.,  research  division  N. 
E.  A.,  Washington;  Bailey,  Mrs.  Edna  W.,  434 
West  120th  street,-  N.  Y.  C;  Barnhart,  E.  W., 
F'ederal  board  for  vocational  education,  Wash- 
ington: Flanders,  J.  K.,  State  Normal  School, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.;  Haddock,  Nellie  A.,  director  of 
bureau  of  measures  (formerly  Los  Angeles), 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Hagelthorn,  Sigma,  school  of 
education,  N.  Y.  University;  Hockett,  John  A., 
Lincoln  School  Teachers'  College  (formerly  Los 
Angeles),  N.  Y.  C;  Jones.  Miss  Lydia  D.,  dean 
of  women,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.;  Kytc,  George  C,  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University  (associate  research  director, 
Cal.  curriculum  study),  New  York;  Patty,  W. 
AY,  school  of  education,  Indiana  University; 
Pope,  Alvine,  N.  J.  School  for  the  Deaf  (formerly 
director  of  education,  Panama  Pacific  Exposi- 
tion), Trenton,  N.  J.;  Ritter,  W.  E.,  science  ser- 
vice (formerly  University  of  California),  Wash- 
ington; Sturtcvant,  Sarah  M.,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York;  Weidemann, 
Charles  C,  N".  Y.  C.;  Whitehead,  Douglass,  su- 
pervisor socialized  activ'ties  (formerly  State 
Teachers'  College),  San  Francisco;  Van  Liew, 
C.  C.  The  Macmillan  Co.  (formerly  San  Fran- 
cisco),  X.   Y.   C. 

Nevadan 

Bil'linghurst,  B.  D.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Reno,   Xev. 

Publishers'    Representatives 

Allen,  A.  K.,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco: Culp,  W.  M  .  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Co.,  San  Francisco:  Ellsworth,  Jesse  A.,  Mac- 
inillan  Co.,  San  F'rancisco;  Moore,  Fred  T.,  Sil- 
ver Burdett  and  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Morehouse, 
T.  C,  Tin-  Macmillan  Co..  San  Francisco;  Mo- 
rosco,  A.  II.,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Los  Angeles:  Os- 
born,  J.  S.,  Los  Angeles ;  Osborn,  Mrs.  J.  S.', 
Los  Angchs;  Van  Liew,  C.  C.  The  Macmillan 
Co.    (formerly    San    Francisco),    N.    Y.    C. 


HERCULES  ALL  METAL 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


25  per  cent  more  seating  in  same  area. 

No  setting  up.    Shipped  set  up. 

Lightest,  strongest,  most  durable,  quiet- 
est, easiest  swept  under,  most  sanitary, 
most  comfortable,  prettiest  and  lowest 
priced  school  desk  on  the  market. 


E.  L.  RICE 

1115  Conn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sizes : 

1&2, 

$2.50 

F.  O.  B, 

3&4, 

$1.75 

YOUR 

5&6, 

$1.00 

R. 

R.  STATION 

Furnished 

al. 

>o    with    w 

ood 

or   bakelite 

sea 

ts,    backs 

and 

tops, 

and  w 

ith 

enamel   fi 

nish 

at    slight  additional   cost. 

Guests 

Ballou,  Frank  W.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Ballou,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  McSkimmon,  Miss  Mary,  presi- 
dent N.  E.  A.,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Tigert,  John 
J.,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Congressional  Delegation  (Also  Guests) 
Barbour,  H.  E.,  Congressman,  Fresno,  Calif., 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Carter,  Albert  E.,  Congress- 
man, Oakland,  Calif.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Kahn, 
Florence  P.,  Congresswoman,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Lineberger,  Walter  F.,  Con- 
gressman, Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Washington,  D. 
C. :  Wilbur,  Curtis  D.,  Secretary  of  Navy,  San 
Francisco,   Washington,   D.    C. 

Superintenden  Condon  of  Cincinnati  was 
elected  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  for  the  year 
1926-27.  

SUTTER  COUNTY  SURVEY 

Superintendent  Minnie  Gray  of  Sutter 
county  is  arranging  for  intellig'ence  and 
achievement  tests  to  be  given  in  the  schools 
of  her  county  this  spring.  The  tests  are  to 
be  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  V. 
Breitwieser  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  California. 

Miss  Marian  Canfield  will  be  sent  into 
the  field  to  give  the  tests,  which  will  be 
corrected  at  the  university.  The  results  are 
to  be  published  in  printed  form  before  the 
end  of  tin:  school  year. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  survey  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  teachers  with  the  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, Dr.  Breitwieser  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  Sutter  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion late  in  February.  There  was  a  splen- 
did attendance  and  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse and  Superintendent  Gray  is  looking 
forward  to  the  accomplishing  of  a  success- 
ful as  well  as  interesting  piece  of  work. 


Mr.  K.  O.  Bayless  was  appointed  super- 
vising principal  of  the  Union  grammar 
school  in  Lincoln,  Placer  county,  in  the 
fall  uf  1925.  Mr.  Bayless  was  formerly 
principal  at  Alturas.  Before  that  he  was 
principal  at  Saratoga  lor  five  years.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  (he  San  Jose  State  Teachers 
College. 


414-16-18  So.  Spring  St. 

Near  fourth  Street 

Los*  Angeles'- 


275  Rooms,  each 
with  Private  Bath 
and  Circulating  Ice 
Water. 

Located  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Down- 
town District 

Courteous   and 
Efficient  Service 

FIREPROOF 
Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00 
per  day 


You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.  B.   HARRISON 

Manager 


Walter  Bachrodt,  city  superintendent  of 
schools  in  San  Jose,  returned  from  the 
East,  where  he  attended  the  four-day  con- 
ference of  the  department  of  superintend- 
ents of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  heard 
addresses  given  by  President  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  and  Secrelary  Herbert  Ploover.  While 
in  the  East  Mr.  Bachrodt  studied  the  school 
systems  in  various  cities  there,  and  reports 
many  interesting  experiments  being  con- 
ducted in  eastern  schools. 
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j  WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS  j 

News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will   interest    other    educators. — Editor. 

As  soon  as  the  $114,500  bond  issue  money 
is  available  work  is  to  begin  on  the  new 
high  school  building  in  Davis.  The  bonds 
carried  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  to  one  at 
the  recent  election. 


Bonds  for  more  school  facilities  in  Hunt- 
ington Park  were  voted  upon  recently  and 
the  new  buildings  should  take  care  of  in- 
crease in  attendance  for  several  years  to 
come,  according  to  W.  L.  Stuckey,  super- 
intendent of  schools. 


A  new  fireproof,  twenty-four-room  school 
building  is  to  be  erected  in  Redwood  City 
in  the  near  future,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Central  School  on  Broadway.  According 
to  Superintendent  Roy  W.  Cloud,  attend- 
ance is  growing  at  the  rate  of  nine  rooms  a 
year.  The  new  building  will  cost  about 
$190,000  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  a 
part  of  this  sum  by  vote  of  the  people. 


The  report  on  the  vocational  education 
survey  which  is  being  conducted  in  the 
Fresno  schools  is  expected  to  be  given 
about  May  1.  Work  on  this  survey  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  past  year  under  the 
direction  of  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  director 
of  research  for  the  local  school  department, 
and  Walter  R.  Hepner,  principal  of  the 
Fresno  high  school. 


A  new  style  of  report  card  is  being  used 
in  the  Fresno  school  system,  where  Wm. 
J.  Cooper  is  superintendent.  The  teacher 
makes  a  study  of  each  individual  child  and 
some  of  the  questions  that  are  reported 
upon  are : 

Does  the  pupil  play  freely  with  his  fel- 
lows, try  to  play  fairly,  help  with  the  work 
of  his  class,  depend  upon  himself,  try  to 
help  others,  try  to  be  on  time,  try  to  use 
his  time  effectively,  appreciate  the  proper 
uses  of  money,  take  care  of  his  clothes  and 
personal  belongings,  use  carefully  school 
supplies  and  properly  respect  the  property 
rights  of  others,  try  to  follow  the  rules  of 
health,  try  to  be  courteous  at  all  times, 
frankly  admit  mistakes  and  try  to  make 
amends?  The  height  and  weight  of  the 
pupil  also  are  listed  on  the  report  card. 


Within  seventeen  months  after  the  funds 
were  available,  Pasadena  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  carried  out  a  local  building  pro- 
gram, with  costs  in  close  proximity  to 
$2,000,000,  which  is  tending  to  make  the 
local  educational  system  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country,  Henry  G.  LeJhrbach,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  local  schools,  declares. 
He  announced  that  when  work  now  under 
way  is  completed  the  system  of  schools  will 
furnish  sufficient  housing  accommodation 
to  care  for  the  normal  needs  of  the  next 
three  years. 


That  the  schools  of  the  district  are  not 
liable  for  injury  to  pupils  when  it  is  shown 
that  such  injury  is  not  the  result  of  any 
neglect  by  school  authorities,  is  the  opinion 
of  C.  M.  Ozias,  deputy  district  attorney, 
submitted  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Reedley  high  school,  the  opinion  having 
been   rendered   in   connection  with   a   case 


SCHOOL   CHAIRS 


Schools  demand  strong,  durable  chairs. 
The  Tablet  Arm  Chair  shown  here,  is  hold- 
ing up  under  the  rough  student  treatment 
in  California,  in  New  York  and  in  every 
other  state  where  installations  have  been 
made.  Thousand's  of  these  chairs  have  been 
in  use  for  years. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  strongest  chair 
manufactured. 

Note  particularly  the   kick  board   to   keep 
students  in  rear  from  resting  feet  on  chair 
in  front,   and   the  generously  strong  book 
or  hat  rack. 
It  is  our  own  design!    See  it! 


R^entworth 

39  SECOND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


[Distributors  for  Library  Bureau      School,  Library,  Bank  &  Office  Furniture 


presented  to  the  trustees  when  Jacob  Wiens 
sustained  an  injury  that  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  the  tip  of  a  finger. 


Selden  Smith,  the  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of    Ginn    &    Co.,    entertained    Dr.    Hopkins, 


president  of  his  Alma  Mater,  Dartmouth 
College,  recently.  President  Hopkins,  un- 
der direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  delivered  an 
eloquent,  humorous  and  informational  ad- 
dress on  "College  Athletics"  before  the 
Commonwealth   Club. 


Study  for  Business- 


Every  young  man  or  woman  who  desires  success  should  qualify  for  business.  A  know- 
ledge of  business  pays.  Whether  you  are  in  business  or  not,  you  should  acquire  the  funda- 
mentals of  commercial'  intercourse.  In  the  business  world  the  possibilities  for  the  trained 
man  or  woman  are   unlimited. 

The  graduates  of  the  Dorothy  Durham  School  are  filling  the  best-payingi  positions  in 
the  business  world. 

The  Dorothy  Durham  School  courses  are  thorough  and  adapted  to  the  practical  needs 
of  young  people   entering  upon   a   business   career. 

Our  course  compris-es  instruction  in  all  the  business  branches,  including  courses  in  sten- 
ography,  typing,   bookkeeping,   and   private    secretarial'  work. 

The  Length  of  the  Course. — The  stud-ent's  progress  is  measured  by  his  application,  hence 
most  students  finish  in  six  months  or  less. 

What  Salaries  Do  Students  Receive? — The  graduate  of  the  Dorothy  Durham  School 
•earns  from  $75  to  $150  per  month  to  start.  Our  students  receive  the  best  framing  and  are 
an  asset  to  any   business  employing  them.     Register   NOW  for  the   Spring  Term. 

DOROTHY  DURHAM  SCHOOL 


695  Sutter  St.,   Bet.  Mason  and  Taylor  Sts. 


Phone   Franklin   8416 


HALITOSIS 

Unpleasant  breath — Halitosis — as  the  medical  dictionary  terms  it — may  arise  from  various 
causes.  It  may  be  due  to  fermentation  of  food  particles  lodged  between  the  teeth  or  in 
neglected  cavities — to  a  general  diseased  condition  of  the  mouth — tartar  deposits — inflamed 
gums — pyorrhetic  conditions — uncared  for  bridges — ill  fitting  crowns — neglect  of  the  tooth 
brush  and  in  many  cases  unpolished  fillings  and  surfaces  between  the  teeth.  Have  you  hali- 
tosis? How  can  you  know?  Will  your  friends  tell  you?  The  teeth  and  gums  should  be  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  dentist  regularly  twice  a  year  and  his  advice  on  oral  hygiene  must 
be  carried  out  in  the  home. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 

n       „       ,  r , ,      908  Market  Street    c       c  r  vt 

At  Powell  and  Eddy       Phone  Garfield  835       San  Francisco,  talit. 


SPECIALIST  — EXTRACTIONS;    CROWN;    SELF    CLEANING 
PORCELAIN    WORK    AND    ROOFLESS    PLATES 
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May  Dexter  Henshall 

County  Library  Organizer, 
California   State   Library 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  MEETING 

The  sixth  district  of  the  California  Li- 
brary Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Fullerton  on  February  6.  The  district 
includes  all  the  libraries  from  San  Luis 
Obispo  southward  and  has  a  membership 
of  six  hundred.  A  very  interesting  pro- 
gram has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Margaret 
Livingston,  county  librarian  of  Orange 
county,  and  president  of  the  sixth  district, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Ethelcne  M.  Kitching, 
librarian  of  the  Fullerton  Union  High 
school,  secretary  of  the  district. 

Miss  Althea  Warren,  librarian  of  the  San 
Diego  Public  Library,  gave  a  delightful 
talk  in  her  inimitable  way  on  "Style  in 
Present  Day  Children's  Books." 

"The  Dynamic  Librarian"  was  visual- 
ized from  the  school  man's  standpoint  most 
vividly  by  Mr.  Richard  Warner  Borst.  head 
of  the  English  department  of  the  Fullerton 
Union  High  School  and  Junior  College. 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  State  Librarian, 
gave  a  stimulating  talk  on  "Recent  Library 
Activities"  that  was  replete  'with  items  of 
interest  ranging  from  local  to  national  and 
international  library  activities. 

Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Faulkner,  president  of  the 
Orange  County  Library  Club  and  librarian 
of  the  Orange  Public  Library,  proved  a 
charming'  toastmistress  at  the  luncheon  held 
in  the  Masonic  Temple. 


WESTERN  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  Western  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Association  of  Adult  Education  which  met 
in  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Feb- 
ruary 8  and  9  gives  promise  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  modern  educational 
movements.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  is 
back  of  it  and  it  is  sponsored  by  some  of 
the  most  important  personages  in  America. 
A  preliminary  conference  was  held  in  Cleve- 
land, September,  1925.  This  was  followed 
by  an  eastern  regional  meeting  in  New 
York  during  December.  Others  will  be 
held  at  Nashville  and  Chicago.  The  com- 
mittee which  has  been  engaged  for  a  year 
in  the  consideration  of  adult  education  ex- 
pects from  these  regional  conferences  a 
crystallizing  of  thought  that  will  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  national  body  for  co- 
ordination and  mutual  assistance. 

The  regional  chairman  of  the  western 
division  is  Henry  Suzzallo,  president  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  His  method  of 
conducting  the  sessions  was  a  pleasure- 
giving  feature  of  the  conference. 

The  eleven  western  states  and  the  prov- 
ince of  liritish  Columbia  were  represented 
by  twenty-eight  of  the  most  prominent  edu- 
cators of  the  West.  Among  those  from 
California  were  the  following  representa- 
tives of  schools  and  libraries:  Leon  J.  Rich- 
ardson, chairman,  executive  committee, 
Cleveland    National    Conference    on    Adult 


Education,  University  of  California;  Will 
C.  Wood,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion ;  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian; 
Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock,  librarian,  Kern 
County  Free  Library;  Rufus  B.  Von  Klein- 
smid,  president  University  of  Southern 
California ;  Albert  C.  Olney,  commissioner 
of  secondary  schools,  and  Miss  Ethel  Rich- 
ardson, assistant  state  superintendent  for 
adult  education. 

Albert  Mansbridge  of  London,  founder 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association, 
England,  and  chairman  of  the  World  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education,  was  the  spe- 
cial guest  of  the  regional  conference.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Mansbridge  are  touring  the 
United  States  'and  Canada  and  Dr.  Mans- 
bridge is  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  rela- 
tive to  adult  education.  Adult  education  is 
more  highly  developed  in  England  at  this 
time  than  it  is  in  America,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  adults  are  applying  them- 
selves to  three-year  courses  of  education. 
Dr.  Mansbridge  explained  the  progress  of 
the  activities  in  England  and  furnished  the 
conference  members  with  a  fund  of  interest- 
ing material. 

Some  of  the  representatives  referred  to 
the  library  as  the  vestibule  of  education, 
but  Dr.  Mansbridge  described  it  in  a  de- 
lightful manner  when  he  said,  "The  library 
is  a  river  that  flows  continually  through  the 
whole  course  of  education." 

During  Dr.  Mansbridge's  talk  he  spoke 
with  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia county  free  library  system.  Its  fame 
has  spread  across  to  England,  which  has 
now  a  county  library  system  and  a  num- 
ber of  county  libraries  established. 

In  response  to  questions  Mrs.  Julia  G. 
Babcock,  librarian  of  the  Kern  County 
Free  Library,  gave  a  vivid  mental  picture 
of  the  county  library  of  Kern  county  and 
of  its  splendid  development. 

With  4121  county  library  branches  in 
forty-two  counties  having  county  libraries, 
138  libraries  supported  by  city  taxation, 
380  libraries  in  educational  institutions 
ranging  from  high  schools  to  universities, 
and  many  libraries  of  special  types,  Cali- 
fornia has  the  best  of  facilities  for  meeting 
the  growing  demand  for  adult  education. 

The  Western  Regional  Conference  closed 
by  voting  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  per- 
manent organization  of  a  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Adult  Education. 


PIEDMONT  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

(  )nc  of  the  dynamic  librarians  pictured 
at  the  Sixth  District  Meeting  California 
Library  Association,  b}'  Mr.  Richard  War- 
ner Borst,  head  of  the  English  department 
of  Fullerton  Union  High  School  and  Jun- 
ior College,  is  Miss  Gladys  English,  li- 
brarian of  the  Piedmont  High  School  li- 
brary. One  of  her  various  activities  has 
been  the  preparation  of  excellent  printed 
reading  lists   for  the   pupils  from   the   first 


to  the  sixth  grades,  for  the  students  in  the 
junior  high  schools  and  also  in  the  high 
school. 

The  lists  of  books  for  the  grades  were 
given  out  during  Book  Week,  each  child 
receiving  a  copy,  with  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  book'  exhibit  at  the  high  school. 

The  books  on  the  list  prepared  for  the 
junior  high  school  students  were  approved 
by  the  teachers  and  the  list  proved  to  be 
very  useful  for  book  reports.  The  list  is 
primarily  a  background  for  high  school 
English.  Many  of  the  students  have  start- 
ed with  Aesop's  Fables  and  completed  the 
entire  list.  Brief  explanatory  talks  were 
given  to  the  students  by  the  librarian. 

A  library  club  organized  by  Miss  Eng- 
lish compiled  a  list  of  fiction  for  high 
school  girls  who  desired  to  do  good  read- 
ing along  that  line. 

A  list  of  historical  fiction  for  high  school 
students  is  now  being  prepared  by  Miss 
English.  It  will  be  a  list  that  can  be  used 
in  Latin,  English  and  History  and  will  be 
annotated. 

The  following  is  a  special  list  on  Cali- 
fornia history,  fiction  and  description  : 

HISTORY 
Bandini,  H.  E. 

History   of   California. 
Barstow,  C.  L. 

Westward  Movement. 
Bolton,  H.  E. 

California's  Story. 
Borthwick,  J.  D. 

Gold  Hunters. 
Chapman,  C.  E. 

A    History    of    California;    the    Spanish 
Period. 
Cleland,  R.  G. 

A    History   of    California ;    the    American 
Period. 
Drake,  S.  A. 

Making  of  the  Great  West. 
Hunt,  R.D. 

California,  the   Golden. 
Houghton,  Mrs.  E.  P.  D. 

Expedition  of  the  Donner  Party, 
McGroarty,  J.  S. 

California,   Its  History  and  Romance. 
Markham,  Edward. 

California,  the  Wonderful. 
Norton,  H.  K. 

California  from  the  Earliest  Days  to  the 
Present. 
Royce,  Josiah. 

California  from  the   Conquest  in   1846  to 
the  Second  Vigilance  Committee  in  San 
Francisco. 
Wagner,  Harr,  and  Keppel,  Mark. 

Lessons  in  California  History. 
White,  S.  E. 

The     Forty-niners ;    a    Chronicle    of     the 
California  Trail  and  El  Dorado. 
Winterburn,  R.  V. 

The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest. 

FICTION 
Harte,  Bret 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

The  Story  of  a  Mine  and  Other  Talcs. 
Jackson,  H.  H. 

Ramona. 
Munroe,  Kirk. 

The   Golden   Days  of  '49;  a   Tale  of   the 
California  Cold  Diggings. 
Otis,  James. 

Martha  of  California. 
Snedden,  G.  S. 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara. 
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Stevenson,  R.  L. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 
1  White,  S.  E. 
Gold. 

DESCRIPTION 
Austin,  Mary. 
The  Flock. 

The   Land  of   Little  Rain. 
,  Fairbanks,  H.  W. 

California. 
j  Hildrup,  J.  S. 

Missions  of  California. 
Holway,  M.  G. 
Art   of   the    Old   World   in   New    Spain; 
and, 
•  The  Mission  Days  of  Alta  California. 
James,  G.  W. 

In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
Lyman,  C.  S. 

Around   the   Horn   to   the   Sandwich   Isl- 
ands   and    California,    1845-1850.     (pp. 
193-312.) 
Muir,  John. 

The  Mountains  of  California. 
The  Yosemite. 
Sanchez,  N.  van  de  G. 

Spanish  and  Indian  Names  of  California. 
White,  S.  E. 
The  Mountains. 


ceded    by    the    meeting'    of    the    county    li- 
brarians. 


RIVERSIDE  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
SCHOOL 

Fourteen  students  are  registered  for  the 
long  course  of  the  Riverside  Library  Ser- 
vice School,  which  opened  the  first  of  the 
year.  They  are  Gladys  M.  Bowles,  Clarks- 
ton,  Washington;  Mrs.  Marjorie  D.  Brown, 
Santa  Ana;  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Clutter,  Dallas, 
Texas;  Bertha  M.  Danner,  Colton ;  Eliza- 
beth Derby,  Riverside ;  Mattie  Mae  Har- 
ris, Oroville;  Winifred  Haines,  Riverside; 
Peggy  M.  Hudson,  Eureka ;  Margaret  L. 
Keith,  San  Luis  Obispo ;  Mae  Kimball, 
Riverside ;  Lillie  M.  Myers,  Arlington ; 
Julia  Olmstead,  Nampa,  Idaho ;  Edith  M. 
Taylor,  Riverside;  Velma  V.  Vaniman,  La 
Verne. 

This  year  marks  the  opening  of  a  new 
system  in  the  library  school  whereby  long 
course  students  enter  at  one  time  and  com- 
plete their  work  in  mid-August.  The  form- 
er short  winter  course  of  ten  weeks  has 
been  discontinued.  The  summer  course, 
which  formerly  was  for  six  weeks,  has 
been   lengthened    to   eight   weeks. 


Judson  T.  Jennings,  chairman,  Commis- 
sion on  the  Library  and  Adult  Education, 
A.  L.  A.,  also  librarian  Seattle  Public  Li- 
brary, Washington,  visited  the  State  Li- 
brary at  Sacramento  after  attending  the 
Western  Regional  Conference.  He  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  J.  Ferguson. 
During  the  brief  time  he  was  in  California 
he  visited  the  University  of  California  Li- 
brary and  other  libraries  around  the  Bay 
section,  as  well  as  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  Library.  In  spite  of  the 
brevity  of  his  visit  to  Sacramento  he  had 
time  to  see  the  Sacramento  Public  Li- 
brary and  the  new  State  Library  and 
Courts  building,  which  he  considered  ex- 
ceptionally fine. 


NOTES 

The  California  Library  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  the  first  week 
in  June  in  Hotel  Virginia*  at  Long  Beach. 
Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewitt,  librarian,  Long- 
Beach  Public  Library,  is  president  of  the 
association  and  Miss  Hazel  Gibson,  head 
of  the  school  department  of  the  Sacramento 
County  Library,  is  secretary.  The  three- 
days'  session  of  the  association  will  be  pre- 

BROADOAKS  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

PASADENA,    CALIF. 
Constructive  material  with  which 

CHILDREN     LOVE 

to   build   skyscrapers,   boats   and  houses  large   enough 
to   play    in. 

Two    sets — $55    and    $75.     Roof   boards    and    rafters 
for  either   set    $4.50   extra. 

Folder   upon  request. 

MAY    H.    NICHOLS 
Amymay    Studio — 527    California   Terrace 


The  Publishers'  Weekly  of  January  30, 
1926,  contains  a  fascinating  article  entitled 
"California — Empire  of  Books,"  by  Milton 
J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian.  The  story  of 
this  "Readers'  Paradise"  is  filled  with  in- 
teresting information  woven  together  with 
all  the  poetic  charm  and  romance  that  typi- 
fies California. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stevens,  county  librarian 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  was  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1926,  to  Flarry  Hunter  Single- 
tary.  Her  many  friends  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  she  will  continue  with  her 
work  as  county  librarian. 


Miss  Joy  Bell  Jackson,  head  of  the  school 
department  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Free 
Library,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
as  assistant  in  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers' 
College  Library. 


Miss  Margaret  Girdner,  formerly  of  the 
Palo  Alto  High  school,  is  now  assistant  in 
the  Pasadena  Junior  College  Library. 


The  resignation  of  Miss  Jean  Ross,  for 
several  years  librarian  at  the  Sacramento 
High  school,  was  accepted  February  1  by 
the  Sacramento  Board  of  Education.  Miss 
Ross  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Santa  Monica  High  school. 


Miss  Mary  Harris,  librarian  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  school  in  Santa  Monica,  was 
married  on  February,  17  at  her  home  in 
Santa  Ana  to  Frank  Balzer,  Jr.,  of  Moun- 
tain Lake,  Minnesota.  The  romance  dates 
back  several  years  to  college  days  in 
Northfield,  Minnesota,  where  both  Miss 
Harris  and  Mr.  Balzer  were  students  at 
Carleton  Colleg'e.  Following  the  wedding 
and  a  honeymoon  in  Southern  California 
the  young  couple  went  to  Mountain  Lake, 
where    Mr.    Balzer   is    in    the   lumber   busi- 


Miss  Charlotte  M.  Brown,  librarian  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Southern  California 
Conference  of  Colleg'e  and  University  Li- 
brarians for  the  year  1926,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Whittier  College  on  February  13. 
Miss  Winifred  Skinner,  librarian  of  Pasa- 
dena Junior  College,  was  elected  secre- 
tary. Miss  Brown,  head  librarian  at  U.  S. 
C,  who  has  a  staff  of  seventeen  assistants, 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia group  of  college  librarians  for  the 
past  three  years. 


Los  Angeles 

Adopts 
The  Field-Martin 

Primer 

Why? 

Probably  Because 

In  approach  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  experts  in  educa- 
tion and  child-psychology. 

It  is  an  actual  product  of  the 
laboratory,  since  it  embodies  the 
latest  results  of  the  scientific 
study  of  primary  reading. 

The  thought  units  are  based 
on  the  every  -  day  experiences 
common  to  children  in  almost 
any  environment.  The  range 
covers  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity. 

The  vocabulary  has  been  care- 
fully chosen  and  scientifically 
built  up. 

It  provides  valuable  silent- 
reading  exercises.  See  the  first 
formal  lesson  on  page  47. 

There  is  ample  provision  for 
hand  work  in  connection  with 
"The  Circus,"  "The  Store,"  "The 
Farm,"  etc.  Ample  provision 
also  for  games. 

The  Teachers'  Edition  con- 
tains clear,  concise  directions  for 
obtaining  the  best  results.  See 
pages  following  132. 

The  typography  has  been 
worked  out  as  carefully  as  the 
content. 

The  Field  Readers  are  stead- 
ily gaining  in  popularity  in  the 
schools  of  California.  If  in  need 
of  new  supplementary  readers, 
write  the  publishers. 


GINN  &  COMPANY 

45  SECOND  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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GOOCHY  GOGGLES  AND  HIS  POLLY- 
WOG  NAMED  WOGGLES,  by  Andrew  F.  Un- 
derbill, illustrated  by  Katherine  Sturges:  Mother 
Goose  will  never  have  had  "her  day"  for  she 
continues  to  live  in  a  most  popular  book,  but 
additions  to  child  rhymes  are  always  welcomed 
by  both  ol'd  and  young.  This  attractive  volume, 
just  off  the  press,  has  the  charm,  not  only  of 
the  delightfully  foolish  old-style  verses  but  it 
has  a  few  up-to-date  ones  which  should  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  child.  Children  see  and 
hear  airplanes,  street  cars,  the  policeman  is  one 
of  their  heroes,  and  a  mosquito  an  every-day 
nuisance.  In  this  book  all  of  these  receive  atten- 
tion.   Here  is 

The  Airplane 

"The  airplane! — The  airplane! 

Oh,   see  its  graceful   sailing! 

How   blithe  and  light  it  skims   the   air, 

The  flag  behind  it  trailing! 

The  man  who  holds  the  lever  tight 

Now  turns  a  dizzy  corner, 

Oh,  my!  he's  going  to  'loop  the  loop!' 

Good   gracious,   he's  a   goner!'' 
The    book    is    attractively    illustrated    and     the 
imagination    is    delightfully    stimulated    with    this 
new     material.      (Milton     Bradley.    &     Company. 
Price  $1.50.) 

FARMTOWN  TALES,  by  Mary  Wolfe 
Thompson:  Stories  of  animals  that  talk  and  thus 
give  an  understanding  of  what  animals  might 
really  think  in  their  own  animal  world,  is  the 
content  of  this  volume.  To  many  children  ani- 
mals seem  as  another  class  of  people  and  chil- 
dren with  pets  are  particularly  open  to  gaining 
more  information  concerning  all  animals.  But, 
aside  from  the  instructive  value  of  this  material, 
it  makes  interesting  reading,  in  fact  as  interest- 
ing as  the  ordinary  story  book,  and  far  more  de- 
lightful than  many.  Pen  and  ink  sketches  by 
Lorenz  C.  Brarc.i  are  amusing  and  appropriate. 
This  book  should  be  an  addition  to  the  school 
library  as  it  may  be  offered  for  supplementary 
reading  from  about  the  third  grade  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh.  It  lends  itself  to  dramatization.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Company,  681  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York.    Price  $1.50.) 

AMONG    THE    FARMYARD    PEOPLE,    by 

Clara  Dillingham  Pierson:  Here  is  a  reprint  of  a 
child's  book  that  was  found  worth  while.  Many 
a  lesson  is  taught  in  these  stories  of  farmyard 
animals:  not  entirely  are  the  lessons  ones  of  in- 
formation on  animal  life  but  such  good  little 
morals  are  tucked  away  in  each  story  that  the 
reading  is  made  truly  profitable.  "The  Lamb 
With  the  Longest  Tail,"  "The  Bay  Colt  Learns 
to  Mind,"  and  many  other  stories  furnish  young 
people  with  a  pleasing  variety.  City  children 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  so  many  things  of  the 
farmyard  people,  and  children  in  the  country 
will  find  the  answers  to  some  of  the  "whys"  that 
may  have  arisen  in  their  minds.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company,  681  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  Price 
$1.60.) 


INTERPRETIVE  COSTUME  DESIGN,  by 
Rose  Netzorg  Kerr:  This  series,  in  loose-leaf 
folio  form  is  for  the  student  of  art  education 
who  desires  authentic  material  on  well  designed 
costumes.  The  series  consists  of  "Egypt,  Greece 
and  Rome;"  "The  Age  of  Chivalry;"  "The  Ori- 
ent;" "American  Costume,  1620  to  1860."  These 
plates  are  seven  by  ten  inches  and  there  are 
twelve  to  a  folio.  They  are  executed  in  pen  and 
ink.  Material  such  as  this  can  save  much  time 
in  research  work  and  it  can  be  correlated  with 
many  other  subjects  in  the  grades  and  in  all 
higher  educational  institutions.  Classes  in  fine 
and  industrial  arts,  household  arts,  play  produc- 
tion and  pageantry,  literature,  history  and  geog- 
raphy, may  all  be  correlated  with  this  material. 
It  holds  a  charm  and  much  information  for  even 
the  casual  reader.  (Fairbairn  Art  Company,  736 
West  One  Hundred  Seventy-third  street,  New 
York.  Price  $1.00  per  plate  or  $4.00  per  set,  with 
discount  for  orders  of  12  or  more  folios.) 


"HOW  THEY   DRESS   COSTUME  DOLLS, 

for  art  and  seat  work;  by  Rose  Netzorg  Kerr: 
This  folio,  belonging  to  the  above  mentioned 
series,  consists  of  8  doll  patterns;  54  illustra- 
tions on  six  large  sheets  with  22  characters  in 
story  and  special  day  costumes.  Complete  sug- 
gestions for  dressing  and  use  of  dolls  in  cor- 
related school  subjects  are  contained  in  this 
folio.  (Fairbairn  Art  Company,  736  West  One 
Hundred  Seventy-third  street,  New  York.  Price 
$.50  per  folio.) 


The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing"  Company 
has  a  number  of  new  books  of  unusual  in- 
terest to  offer  this  year  to  committees  who 
are  making  up  their  course  of  study.  Book 
V  of  The  Modern  School  Readers,  by  Ruth 
Thompson  and  H.  B.  Wilson,  90  cents  net, 
with  its  new  content  on  socialized  efficien- 
cy. "South  America"  (price  $1.65  post 
paid),  developed  according'  to  the  problem 
method,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  125  pic- 
tues,  75  colored.  "North  America"  ($1.65 
post  paid),  developed  according  to  the  prob- 
lem method,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  150 
illustrations,  75  colored.  All  new  material. 
"Stud)'  Guide  and  Problems  in  American 
History,"  by  Lena  A.  Ely,  Edith  King  and 
Martin  J .  Stormzand,  to  supplement  page 
by  page  Beard  &  Bagley's  U.  S.  History. 
Price  $1.25  net,  cloth;  80  cents  net  in 
velumet  binding.  Teacher's  Manual,  30 
cents;  also  a  Set  of  Tests.  "A  Primer  in 
Lettering,"  price  40  cents,  by  Miss  Cooch 
and  Lillian  Talbert  of  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco ;  and  "The  Renaissance 
of  the  Human  Body,"  price  $2.00;  illustrat- 
ed by  Miss  Stabell. 


(yuAvewvL.  Ccamo^UcT 


WEBSTER'S 


DICTIONARY 


—  THE  MERR1AM-WEBSTER 

Because 

Hundreds  of  Supreme  Court  Judges 
concur  in  highest  praise  of  the  work 
as  their  Authority. 

The  Presidents  of  all  leading  Universities, 
Colleges,  and  Normal  Schools  give  their 
hearty  indorsement. 

All  States  that  have  adopted  a  large  diction- 
ary as  standard  have  selected  Webster's  New 
International. 

The  Schoolbooks  of  the  Country  adhere  to  the 
Merriam- Webster  system  of  diacritical  marks. 
The  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash- 
ington uses  it  as  authority. 


Write  for  Helps  in  Teaching 
the  Dictionary,  FREE. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Company, 

Springfield, 
Mass. 

Qet 

The  Best  I  IMHllUII  /SISSIS&, 


WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  contains  an  increased  vocabulary 
because  all  the  modern  words  that  are  being 
coined  around  us  daily,  are  included.  With  the 
new  Addenda,  Webster's  New  International  con- 
tains 407,000  vocabulary  terms,  and,  in  addition, 
32,000  in  the  Gazeteer  and  12,000  biographic 
names, — without  counting  the  three  pages  of 
Biography  in  the  Addenda — making  a  total  of 
451,000  terms  or  more  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  other  dictionary  made  in  this  country.  (G.  & 
C.   Merriam,  Springfield,   Mass.) 


HUMBOLDT  STATE  TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE 

Anticipating  an  increased  enrollment, 
President  Ralph  W.  Swetman  of  Hum- 
boldt Teachers  College  at  Areata  has  ar- 
ranged for  all  of  the  regular  faculty  mem- 
bers to  remain  for  the  coming  six  weeks' 
summer  session,  which  begins  June  21  and 
ends  July  31.  Humboldt  Teachers  College, 
which  is  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  Hum- 
boldt Bay  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lays  claim 
to  being  the  farthest  west  college  in  the 
United  States. 

(Continued   on   Page   19,   Col.   1) 


Reproductions    of   the 
WORLD'S    GREAT   PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size.  3x3'/2.  For  50  or  more. 
Two  Cent  Size.  5J/2X8.  For  25  or  more. 
Ten    Cent    Size.      10x12.     For    5  or  more. 

For  50  cents  we  are  sending  25  se- 
lected pictures  of  great  artists  with  a 
little  story  for  each,  suggestive  for  teach- 
ing children.    Call  it  set  500.    Size  5j/.\8. 

CATALOGUES 

Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  for 
64-page  Catalogue  of  2250  pictures,  in- 
cluding   Nature    Pictures    and    Artotype;,. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 


"TjrPeri^^piGtarG  s 


1     «*'' 
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■T^n^rrxpiGiures  (2  B°*  7,   MALDEN.MASS. 


BIRD  PICTURES  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Birds,  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Min- 
erals,  etc.      Size   7x9. 

LARGE   PICTURES   FOR 
FRAMING 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin. $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.00  for  two  of  above 
charming  pictures.  See  Catalogue  for 
other  subjects.  -Hand  colored,  same 
size,   two   for   $3.00;    $2.00  each. 
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The  Universal  Tablet  Arm  Chair 

Designed  Specifically  for  School  Use 
The  Ideal  Achievement  in  Tablet  Chair  Construction 

All  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  body  are  of  finely  finished 
MAPLE. 

Steel  frame  in  all  structural  parts.  No  more  loose  mortises,  no 
dowels  to  shrink,  no  wire  rods,  bolts  or  screws  to  work  loose  and 
require  repairs. 

The  Tablet  Arm  is  correctly  placed  to  enable  its  use  without 
shoulder  stoop  or  spinal  curvature. 

The  space  beneath  arm  rest  is  ample  for  freedom  of  limbs  in  all 
natural  positions  or  changes. 

The  low  back  permits  arm  to  freely  pass  the  post,  thus  enabling 
use  of  whole  writing  surface. 

The  back  slats  provide  lumbar  support  and  encourage  the 
erect  position  necessary  to  correct  hygiene. 

Because  of  better  balance  and  concentrated  weight,  it  does  not  tip  as  easily  as  straight  leg 
chairs. 


CFWE|^EJl&CQ 


601-60' 


S^jfiBP86 


•SAN  FRANCISCO- 


JS 


San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 

340  O'FARRELL  STREET 

□ 

Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 

□ 
Garage  across  the  street 

□ 

Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 

courtesy  is  extended 


(Continued  from  Page  18,  Col.  3) 
The  fame  of  the  Redwood  Highway,  and 
the  scenic  and  climatic  advantages  of  Hum- 
boldt county  are  drawing  more  visitors 
each  summer  to  this  part  of  California. 
Among  the  students  at  last  summer's  ses- 
sion  of  Humboldt   Teachers   College  were 


SUMMER  TOURS-I926 

Sailing"  July  3  from  New  York  City,  arriving  Paris  July 
9.  Comprehensive  tour  through  the  best  of  Europe.  Other 
sailings  June  12  and  June  26. 

Send  for  illustrated  folder 
Best  leadership  and  minimum  price 
E.  C.  BOYNTON 
of  Boynton  Teachers  Agency- 
Special   Representative 

THE  CLARK-SON  TOURS 

517  Brockman  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 


teachers  and  prospective  teachers  from 
other  sections  of  California  who  wished  to 
combine  a  period  of  college  work  and  out- 
door recreation. 

Week-end  trips  to  the  many  points  of 
interest — including  a  day  among  the  Big 
Trees — are  'being  planned  by  the  college 
authorities  especially  for  students  who  wish 
to  visit  the  attractive  places  within  easy 
reach  of  the  college. 

The  summer  session  courses  meet  the 
needs    of    teachers    who,    seeking    the    ele- 


mentary credential,  wish  to  earn  the  six 
units  of  professional  training  required  in  a 
California  teacher-training  institution,  and 
of  teachers  or  principals  who  are  candi- 
dates for  the  elementary  or  junior  high 
school  administrative  credential.  In  addi- 
tion the  summer  term  serves  the  regular 
students  desiring  to  complete  their  course 
in  a  shorter  time,  and  the  properly  recom- 
mended high  school  graduates  prepared  to 
enter  the  teachers  college  or  the  junior 
college. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

□HID 
Absolutely  Fireproof        RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 

□ma 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED  SECTION  CLOSE 

TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 
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Progressive  Teacher  Is  Best  By  Every  Test 


You     take 

The     Progressive 

Teacher 

for   one   year 

and 

it    will 

take    vou    lor 

the 

rest   of 

the  time. 

It   will    keep    you    cducat 

on- 

ally   anc 

professionally 

ui" 

formed. 

The  June  number  of  Progressive  Teacher 
has  just  come  in.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  a  splendid  magazine  of  educational 
journalism,  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen 
and  I  have  examined  most  of  the  school  mag- 
azines  of  the  country. 

Joy  E.   Morgan,   Editor, 

The  Journal   of  the    National 

Educational    Association,    and    McCalls, 

Washington,    D.   C. 

Special     Offer  —  Progressive    Teacher 
and    McCall's,    One    Year    only    $2.50 


Pre-eminent  in  the  South 
for  more  than  a  quarter 
of    a    century. 

Circulates  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
Canada,    England. 


Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

McCall's   Magazine  $1.00 

Today's   Housewife  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Designer  $1.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Youth's    Companion  $2.50 

McCall's   Magazine  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

American   Magazine  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Junior  Home  Magazine  $2.50 

Today's   Housewife  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Pictorial   Review  $1.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

World's  Work  $4.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

People's  Home  Journal  $1.25 

McCall's  Magazine  $1.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Radio  N«ws  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 
Woman's  Home  Companion  $1.50 


American   Magazine 


$2.50 


Our  Price 
$3.25 

Our  Price 
$3.00 

Our  Price 

$4.75 

Our  Price 

$4.25 

Our  Price 

$4.75 

Our  Price 
$3.25 

Our  Price 
$5.00 

Our  Price 
$3.50 

Our  Price 
$4.00 

Our  Price 
$5.00 


Progressive  Teacher 
Pathfinder 
Mother's    Magazine 

We   will   give   a   copy   of   "FIRES 


$2.00 
$1.00 
$  .25 


Our  Price 
$2.85 


Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Collier's   Weekly  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Science  and   Invention  $2.50 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Little   Folks  $2.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Fashionable  Dress  $3.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

McClure's   Magazine.  $3.00 

Progressive  Teacher  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews  $4.00 

People's     Popular    Monthly 

for  one  year 
Fruit    Garden    and     Home, 

for  one  year 
Mother's   Magazine   for  one 

year 
Farm  and  Home  for  one  year 
Progressive     Teacher,     for 

one  year 
Woman's  World  for  one  year 
People's    Popular    Monthly, 

for  one  year 
American   Woman,   for   one 

year 
Progressive      Teacher,      for 

one  year 
Progressive     Teacher,     for 

one  year 
Progressive  Teacher 
Youth's    Companion 


Our  Price 

$3.85 
Our  Price 

$4.00 
Our  Price 

$3.50 
Our  Price 

$4.25 
Our  Price 

$4.25 
Our  Price 

$4.75 


AH  Five 

for  only 

$2.65 


All    Four 

for  only 

$2.75 


$2.00 
$2.50 


Our  Price 
$4.00 

OF  FAITH"  by  Charles  Kenmore  Ulrich  with  a  cash  sub- 
scription to  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  Journal's.  Send 
only  eight  cents  to   cover  postage. 


The  Progressive  Teacher                                       Morristown,  Tennessee 
THE  MAGAZINE  WITH  A  VISION 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER,  Morristown,  Tenn. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  am  enclosing  $ for  which   please  send  the  following  magazines  one   year 


Name    Town   

St.  or  R.  F.  D State 


..and  "FIRES  OF  FAITH." 


X5he 

Humboldt 

State  Teachers 

College 


Invites  you 
to  attend  its 


1926  Summer  Session 

June  21— July  30 


It  Offers 

PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 
based  on  the  principle  that  Edu- 
cation is  Growth. 

A  FACULTY  composed  of 
forward  looking  thinkers  in  ed- 
ucation who  have  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 
for  study  that  are  ideal.  The 
highest  temperature  reached  in 
50  years  is  85  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

AN  ENVIRONMENT  of 
redwoods,  mountains,  ocean,  la- 
goons, unsurpassed  for  week- 
end recreation. 


For  detailed  information  write 

Ralph  W.  Swetman,  President 

Humboldt  State  Teachers 

College 

Areata,  California 


Teacher sl    How  about: 


a.  Saving  your  own  time — 

b.  Increasing   the   child's   interest   in   his    number  work — 
/  c.  Increasing   the   child's   responsibility — 

\  d.  Increasing  both  efficiency   and   accuracy  in  the  schoolroom? 


BRADLEY'S    SELF-KEYED   ARITHMETIC   CARDS 

contain  fundamental  number  work  drills  which  make  the  mechanics  of  Arithmetic  actually  interesting. 


Set      I — Integers 

Set    II — Fractions 

Set  III — Decimals 


III Illl II 


I  ill  mi  ill  ill  mi  in  ill  Ml  i  ill  iniiM  ill  ill  nil  ill  nil  ill 


EACH  pupil's  answer  is  different. 

BUT  the  teacher  can  tell  at  a  glance 
whether  the  work  is  right,  the  answer  correct. 

BECAUSE  only  one  answer  is  possible, 
and  that  answer  is  keyed  to  check. 


Only  one  set  of  each    kind  is  needed   for  a  class.     Officially   adopted  for  use  in  New  York  City. 

50  Cards  to  a  Set;  60  Cents  a  Set 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY  i^Es£?S£. 
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(See  Page  6,   "Curriculum   Construction   Program,"   by  Wm.  Culp) 
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Miss  Swope's 
Summer     School 


.Miss  Caroline  Swope  announces  her  Summer  School.  Miss  Swope  is 
giving  an  excellent  program  for  which  she  has  secured  a  faculty  that 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  State.  Each  member  of  the  staff  is  a 
leader  in  the  field    which  he  or  she  represents. 

This  school  meets  the  needs  of  the  elementary  teacher.  The  most 
important  methods  in  all  of  the  subjects  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum 
are  presented.  An  Educational  Kindergarten  Course  has  been  added 
to  the  1926  sessions.  Courses  are  also  given  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology, Primary  Education,  Rural  Education,  and  Americanization. 

There  will  be  two  sessions,  one  at  Santa  Cruz,  California,  from  June 
28th  to  July  16th,  the  other  at  Long  Beach,  California,  from  July 
26th  to  August  13th. 

For  further  information  zvritc  to 

MISS  CAROLINE  SWOPE 


837  Linden  Avenue 


Long  Beach,  California 


THE  Progressive  Teacher 
Remains  Forever  a  Student 

and  it  is  this  class  of  men  and  women  that  Lleald's 
welcomes  to  its  Summer  Vacation  courses. 
Exact  in  its  methods,  thorough  and  scientifically 
in  accord  with  the  1926  business  world,  Heald's 
offers  a  distinct  opportunity  to  teachers  who  desire 
to  "brush  up"  on  commercial  courses  during  the 
summer. 

Teachers  who  have  no  commercial  training  can 
increase  their  salaries  by  acquiring  it.  Teachers 
who  know  commercial  work  can  increase  their  effi- 
ciency. 

We  receive  reports  every  week  of  Heald's  being 
recommended  to  students  by  high  school  commer- 
cial teachers.  Heald  standards  —  recognized  for 
years   as   the  highest — are   rigorously  maintained. 

Heald's  Business  College 

Van  Xess  at  Post  .     San  Francisco 

Sacramento  Oakland  San  Iose 


Jusi  Published 

A  Most  Unusual  Book 
for  Schools 

KING  ARTHUR 

by 

PAUL  CRESWICK 

423  Pages  Price  $1.36 

Richly  illustrated 

H  H  B  H 


In  a  style  notable  for  its  liter- 
ary quality  and  its  quaint,  be- 
guiling charm,  Paul  Creswick, 
the  well  known  English  writer, 
tells  here  the  story  of  King  Ar- 
thur and  his  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  He  has  succeeded 
in  preserving,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  atmosphere  and  vi- 
tality of  Sir  Thomas  Malory's 
Morte  d 'Arthur. 

It  is  a  book  which  should  be 
read  by  every  boy  and  girl,  for 
it  will  enrich  the  imagination, 
build  fine  ideals  of  character  and 
conduct,  and  provide  a  key  to 
the  ever  -  recurring  Arthurian 
motifs  in  literature,  music,  and 
art. 

The  beautiful  dark  green  and 
gold  binding,  the  hand-drawn 
chapter  headings,  the  clear  yet 
rich  typography,  and  the  pages 
that  open  easily  and  invitingly 
— all  these  features  make  it  a 
book  long  to  be  treasured. 


a  a  a  a 

American  Book 
Company 


121  Second  St. 


San  Francisco 
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TheWesternJournalofEducation 

HARR  WAGNER,  Editor. 

RUTH  THOMPSON,  Assistant  Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT— Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of    the 

State   Department  of  Education. 
ALICE   ROSE   POWER,   School  Director,    City  and   County 

of  San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,   Associate   Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field_  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,  both  of  men  and  measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special   Interest   to   School   Trustees,   etc.,   desired. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  finest  tribute  we  can  pay 
Unto  our   H'ero  dead  today, 
Is  not  a  rose  wreath,  white  and  red, 
In  memory  of  the   blood  they  shed; 
It  is  to  stand  beside  each  mound. 
Each   couch   of  consecrated   ground, 
And  pledge  ourselves  as  warriors  true 
Unto  the  work  they  died  to   do. 

Into   God's  valleys  where  they  He 
At  rest,  beneath  the  open  sky, 
Triumphant  now  o'er  every  foe, 
As  living  tributes  let  us  go. 
No  wreath  of  rose  or  immortelles 
Or  spoken  word  or  tolling  bells 
Will  do  today,  unless  we  give 
Our  pledge  that  liberty  shall  live. 

Our  hearts  must  be  the  roses  red 
We  place  above  our  hero  dead; 
Today  beside  their  graves  we  must 
Renew   allegiance   to   their  trust; 
Must  bare  our  heads  and   humbly  say 
We  hold  the  Flag  as  dear  as  they, 
And  stand,  as  once  they  stood,  to  die 
To  keep  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  high. 

The  finest  tribute  we  can  pay 
Unto  our  hero  dead  today 
Is  not  of  speech  or  roses  red, 
But  living,  throbbing  hearts   instead, 
That  shall  renew  the  pledge  they   sealed 
With  death  upon  the  battlefield: 
That  freedom's  flag  shall  bear  no  stain 
And  free  men  wear  no  tyrant's  chain. 
— Edgar  A.  Guest,  from  "Just  Folks." 


REMEMBERING  DAY 

All:  the  soldiers  marching  along; 
Alll  the  children  singing  a  song; 
All  the  flowers  dewy  and  sweet; 
All  the  flags  hung  out  in  the  street; 
Hearts  that  throb  in  a  grateful  way — 
For  this  is  our  remembering  Day. 

— Mary  Wight  Saunders. 


A  Modern 


Memorial  Day 


Ruth  Thompson 


TlME:     Act   I — The   day   before   Memorial 
Day. 
Act  2 — Memorial  Day. 
PLACE:     Acts    1    and   2 — Street   and   walk 
near  school  house. 
Act  3 — A  garden. 
PROPERTIES:    Act   1 — Three  sheets  of  pa- 
per,  on   two  of   them   are  written 
the    compositions    Tom    and   Jack 
read   and  on   the   third   is   written 
Peter's  poem,  "Let  War's  Temp- 
ests Cease." 
Act  2 — Dium,  phonograph  or  band 
of  some  kind;  bouquet  of  flowers 
or  green,  and  small  flag  for  each 
child  in  the  play.    Mabel's  flag  is 
is  larger  and  is  on  a  strong  stick. 
Act  3 — Chair  and  cane  for  soldier; 
same  flowers  and  flags  as  used  in 
Act.  2. 
CHARACTERS:     Any   convenient   number  of 
boys  and  girls  of  elementary  school 
age,   including, 
Peter  Tom 

Bill  Mary 

Mabel  Hazel 

Also,  the  Soldier  Who  Lives  in  the 
Garden  House. 
Act  I 
Peter  and  Bill,  as  Act  I  begins,  are  seen  walk- 
ing  along   towards    the    school   house   which   is   in 
the  background.    The  boys  pause  as  though  listen- 
ing: 

PETER:  Listen! — Don't  you  hear. some  sing- 
ing. Bill? 

BILL:  Yes,  and  I  know  that  tune.  I  can't 
place  it  though.  The  people  singing  must  be  in 
school. 

(Boys  stand  listening  intend}).  Chorus  of  voices 
heard  coming  from  school.) 

"By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 
Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
Where  the  blades  of  the   grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the   ranks  of  the  dead; 
Under  the   sod   and   the   dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Under  the  one  the  Blue, 
Under   the   other,   the   Gray." 

PETER:  Oh,  I  know  what  they're  doing! 
Practicing  for  Memorial  Day!  Those  are  Miss 
Kelly's  boys  and  girls.  Maybe  they're  going  to 
give  a  play  or  something.  Now  they  are  singing 
the  last  verse.    Let's  listen  again! 

(Voices  sing  last  verse  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Cray.) 

"No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 
Or   the   winding  rivers   be   red; 
They   banish    our   anger   forever 
When   they   laurel   the    graves    of   our   dead! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the   Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 


BILL:  That  last  verse  carried  the  thoughts  of 
peace  and  I  guess  it  felt  good  to  those  people 
then.  But  for  my  part  I  like  the  lively  spirit  of 
"Tramp,   Tramp,   Tramp." 

(Bill  sings  a  part  of  the  song  in  illustration.) 

"Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching, 
Oh,  cheer  up,  comrades,   they  will  come. 
And  beneath  the  starry  flag  we  shall  breathe  the 

air  again, 
Of  Freedom  in  our   own  beloved  home." 

PETER:  You  sing  so  well  that  you  ought  to 
be  in  the  play,  or  whatever  it  is  the  class  is  giving. 

BILL:  Don't  worry,  I'll  be  in  a  play  all  my 
own.  I'm  going  to  march  at  the  end  of  the  parade 
on  Memorial  Day,  and  you'd  better  come  with  me. 
— There  come  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  from 
the  school  now!     (JVaves  his  hat.) 

(Croup  of  about  a  dozen  or  any  convenient 
number  of  boys  and  girls  approach  Peter  and  Bill. 
They  are  laughing  and  talking  and  singing  snatches 
of  patriotic  and  Memorial  Day  songs.) 

MABEL  (who  is  one  of  the  group) :  Oh,  did 
you  boys  hear  us  singing,  and  how  did  it  sound? 

BILL:  We  heard  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray." 
It  made  me  feel  "blue"  all  right! 

MABEL:    You  rude  boy! 

PETER:  Don't  mind  him,  Mabel.  He  was 
so  thrilled  with  your  singing  that  he  burst  into 
tune  himself  and  sang,  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp!  " 

MABEL  (saucily):  Well,  he  was  calling 
himself  names  then! 

BOYS  and  GIRLS  (all  laugh  and  jump 
about.) 

PETER:  What  are  you  going  to  have  on 
your  program,  that  takes  so  much  practicing? 

TOM  (who  is  one  of  the  boys  in  the  group)  : 
Here's  my  stuff.  (Pulls  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  reads:) 

"Memorial  Da\" 

"Memorial  Day,  sometimes  called  Decoration 
Day,  is  observed  annually.  In  the  northern  and 
western  states  of  this  country,  it  is  observed  on 
May  30.  In  some  of  the  southern  states,  the  date 
of  observance  is  in  April,  May  or  June.  How- 
ever, the  spirit  of  the  observance  is  the  same  all 
over  the  United  States. 

"Decoration  Day  was  the  name  used  more 
often  before  the  World  War,  but  the  day  has 
taken  on  a  deeper  significance  than  that  of  merely 
decorating  graves  of  dead  heroes,  and  as  the  day 
is  one  of  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  three  wars. 
Civil  War,  Spanish-American  War  and  World 
War,  Memorial  Day  is  regarded  as  a  more  ap- 
propriate   name." 

BILL:  Well,  there's  a  lot  of  news  for  me  in 
those  paragraphs! 

MABEL:  Jack  has  a  wonderful  composition. 
Read  yours,  won't  you  please,  Jack? 

JACK  (steps  forth  dramatically  from  group 
and  with  a  flourish  of  the  paper  he  has  taken  from 
his  pocket,  btws  and  reads:) 
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"The  Origin  of  Memorial  Day" 

"General  John  A.  Logan,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  1868, 
issued  an  order  for  the  observance  of  May  30  as 
Memorial  Day.  He  later  declared  that  the  issu- 
ing of  that  order  was  the  proudest  moment  of  his 
life. 

"We  read  in  history  that  the  first  decoration 
of  graves  of  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  was  done 
on  April  13,  1862,  by  two  little  girls.  They 
were  daughters  of  a  chaplain  and  while  returning 
from  a  walk  during  which  they  had  gathered  wild 
flowers,  they  came  to  an  unkempt  and  unnamed 
grave.  It  was  the  grave  of  a  Northern  soldier. 
The  girls  were  in  Virginia,  not  far  from  Mount 
Vernon. 

"  'Oh,  let's  put  our  flowers  on  this  grave!'  cried 
one  of  the  girls:  'this  is  the  grave  of  a  brave 
soldier  boy!  ' 

"The  girls  made  wreaths  and  arranged  their 
flowers  on  the  lonely  mound.  When  they  went 
home  they  told  their  family  and  friends  of  what 
they  had  done.  They  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  all  the  soldiers'  graves  in  the  neighborhood 
were  decorated  that  spring.  As  the  years  passed 
and  the  girls  grew  older,  no  matter  where  they 
were,  in  the  month  of  May,  they  roused  the  same 
interest  in  their  communities  and  as  their  friends 
did  the  same,  many  graves  were  decorated  each 
year. 

"The  custom  spread  rapidly  and  then  people 
began  decorating  the  graves  of  all  their  loved  ones 
who  had  passed  away. 

"A  New  York  newspaper  a  few  years  after 
the  Civil  War  carried  the  story  that  some  women 
in  Columbus,  Mississippi,  had  decorated  graves 
of  both  Northern  and  Southern  soldiers  alike. 
This  pleased  the  people  of  the  North.  They  felt 
deeply  the  generous  feeling  that  prompted  these 
women.  It  was  this  feeling  that  prompted  the 
writing  of  the  song,  'The  Blue  and  the  Gray,' 
which  we  have  just  sung.  Francis  Miles  Finch 
was  the  composer,  and  we  always  associate  Memo- 
rial Day  with  that  touching  song. 

"It  was  really  the  feeling  created  by  the  women 
who  had  begun  the  custom  of  decorating  graves  of 
both  Northern  and  Southern  boys,  that  began  the 
beautiful  custom,  but  definite  and  official  action 
was  not  taken  until  May,  1  868,  when  Commander 
John  A.  Logan,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, issued  an  order  which  set  aside  May  30, 
'for  the  purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or  other- 
wise decorating  the  graves  of  comrades  who  died 
in  defense  of  their  country  during  the  late  re- 
bellion, and  whose  bodies  now  lie  in  almost  every 
city,  village,  or  hamlet  churchyard  in  the  land. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  inaugurate  this  observance  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year  while  a 
survivor  of  the  war  remains  to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  departed.'  "  (jack  folds  up  his  paper  and 
puts  it  in  his  pocket-) 

BILL:  That's  a  very  learned  article!  I  thought 
Tom  knew  a  lot,  but  you  know  even  more! 

MABEL:  We  all  know  about  Memorial  Day 
now! 

MARY  (one  of  the  girls  in  the  group):  I  am 
going  to  recite  a  beautiful  poem  by  Lisette  Wood- 
worth  Reese.  I'll  practice  on  you,  if  you  want 
me  to. 

ALL:    Yes,  do  say  your  poem  for  us! 

MARY  (recites  feelingly)  : 

"TAPS" 
Sleep. 

Now    the   charge    is   won, 
Sleep  in  the  narrow  clod; 
Now   it   is  set   of   sun, 
Sice])  till   the   trump   of  God. 
Sleep. 


Sleep. 
Fame  is  a  bugle  call 
Blown   past   a   crumbling  wall; 
Battles  are  clean  forgot, 
Captains  and  towns  are  not; 
Sleep   shall   outlast   them   all. 

Sleep. 

ALL  (quiet  for  a  moment  as  Mary  steps  mod- 
esily  back  in  the  group.    Then  the  children  clap.) 

PETER:  Here's  a  verse  by  Longfellow  that 
one  of  you  might  recite: 

"LET  WAR'S  TEMPESTS  CEASE" 

"Lord,  let  war's  tempests  cease, 
Fold   the  whole  world  in    peace 

Under   Thy   wings. 
Make  all  the  nations  one, 
All  hearts  beneath  the  sun, 
'Till  Thou  shall  reign  alone, 

Great   King  of  Kings." 

HAZEL  (one  of  the  group):  I  like  that  and 
I'll  learn  it  myself  as  I  still  have  my  poem  to 
choose.    Will  you  write  it  for  me,  Peter? 

PETER  (puts  hand  in  pocket  and  brings  out 
a  paper) :  I  copied  it  and  you  can  have  it  now, 
as  I  know  it  by  heart. 

HAZEL:  Oh,  thank  you,  Peter!  (Takes 
paper.) 

BILL:  I  can't  help  but  feel  sorry  for  the 
World  War  crippled  soldier  who  lives  in  the  Gar- 
den House. 

HAZEL:  Yes,  but  think  how  thankful  he 
must  be  to  be  alive!  But  this  is  a  time  of  mem- 
ories for  him! 

MABEL:  They  say  he  will  never  get  well, — 
but  come,  girls,  if  we're  going  to  the  library  before 
supper. 

ALL  (chorus) :  Good-by,  good-ty.  (start  to 
walk  away.) 

BILL:  (begins  singing  "Marching  Through 
Georgia"  and  all  the  children  join  in  and  sing  as 
they  leave  the  stage,  the  group  of  boys  to  the  left, 
and  the  girls  to  the  right.  Song  grows  fainter  in 
the  distance  as  the  last  chorus  is  heard  to  die 
away.) 

"Bring  the  good  old  bugle,  boys;  we'll  sing  an- 
other song, — 

Sing  it  with  a  spirit  that  will  start  the  world 
along, — 

Sing  it  as  we  used  to  sing  it,  fifty  thousand 
strong, 

While   we   were   marching  through    Georgia. 

Chorus 

"Hurrah,   hurrah!   we  bring  the  jubilee! 
Hurrah,   hurrah;    the   flag   that   makes   you    free! 
So  we  sang  the  chorus  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
While  we   were   marching   through   Georgia." 

CURTAIN. 

Act  II. 

(Same  as  Act  I) 

(Before  the  curtain  rises  the  steady  tramp  of 
feet  of  those  in  the  Memorial  Day  parade  is  heard 
to  pass  by  and  then  retreat  in  distance.  There  is 
a  burst  of  music  played  by  the  band — a  phono- 
graph may  play  a  Memorial  Day  marching  or 
patriotic  tune — or  the  beat  of  a  drum  is  suffi- 
cient.) 

CURTAIN     RISES. 

(The  boys  and  girls  of  Act  I,  all  but  Mabel, 
each  carrying  a  small  flag  and  some  flowers  and 
green  for  decoration  of  graves,  march  solemnly 
across  the  stage,  in  the  wake  of  the  parade  that 
has  just  passed. 

(When  all  have  passed  by  and  the  music  and 
tramping  of  feet  has  died  away  in  distance,  Mabel, 
carrying  a  larger  flag  and  some  flowers  comes  hur- 
rying along  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  boys  and 
girls.) 

MABEL  (breathlessly):  If  I  don't  hurry  I'll 
be  too  late.  I  must  catch  them!  (She  runs  off- 
stage to  the  left  as  the  curtain  falls.) 


ARE  YOU  GETTING  MEASURABLE 
RESULTS  IN  BUSINESS  ENGLISH? 

Every  Commercial  teacher  knows 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  tang- 
ible, measurable  results  in  the  Eng- 
lish classes  than  in  any  others.  First, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
are  the  essentials  for  an  efficient 
Business  English  course.  Second,  it 
is  far  from  easy  to  get  those  essen- 
tials so  firmly  fixed  that  students 
will  never  foraet  them. 
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has  solved  this  problem  for  hun- 
dreds of  schools.  The  unessential 
and  purely  technical  have  been  left 
out,  but  every  point  necessary  for  a 
stenographer  or  office  worker  to 
know  has  been  dealt  with  simply, 
directly,  forcefully,  and  above  all — 
interestingly.  Students  remember 
what  has  interested  them. 

Each  lesson  is  followed  by  exer- 
cises that  require  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  explain- 
ed, demand  genuine  mental  effort, 
and  develop  constructive  ability. 
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Act  III 

(Curtain  rises  on  a  garden  scene.  A  young 
man,  evidently  a  soldier  of  the  World  War,  is 
sitting  dejectedly  in  an  arm  chair  rvith  his  cane 
beside  him.) 

SOLDIER:  There  is  no  parade  for  me,  ex- 
cept the  final  one,  I  guess.  Here  I  sit  day  after 
day,  unable  to  do  anything  except  suffer.  I  am  of 
no  more  use.  .  .  .  Even  my  nurse  has  gone 
to  the  parade  and  left  me  here  alone,  and  yet  I 
did  my  share  with  those  who  are  at  rest  and  to 
whom  the  whole  town  has  gone  to  pay  tribute. 
He  sighs,  and  leaning  back  m  his  chair,  closes 
his  eyes.  Voices  are  heard  in  the  distance  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer.  Soldier  opens  eyes  and 
listens.  Enter  Mabel.  She  is  smiling  and  carries 
a  large  bouquet  of  beautiful  floxvers  and  a  good- 
sized  flag.  She  is  followed  by  Peter,  Bill,  Hazel, 
Mary  and  all  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  appeared 
in  Scene  I.  The  boys  and  girls  appear  so  happy 
with  their  flowers,  flags  and  smiles,  that  the  soldier 
brightens  up  and  smiles  in  return.  Mabel  stands 
■the  flag  upright  in  the  ground  to  the  right  of  the 
soldier.  The  children  form  a  line  and  march  past 
the  soldier,  each  one  giving  him  his  bouquet  as  he 
passes.  Pleasant  words  and  thanks  are  exchanged 
as  the  soldier  takes  each  one  and  places  it  on  the 
ground  near  his  chair.  The  children  then  form  a 
semi-circle  around  the  soldier.  Mabel  is  in  the 
center.) 

MABEL:  We  remembered  that  you  would  be 
sitting  in  your  garden  today  while  every  one  went 
to  the  exercises.  Then  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
we  would  bring  our  flowers  to  you  and  have  some 
exercises  for  you.  We  want  to  show  that  we  ap- 
preciate a  living  hero  and  that  Memorial  Day 
need  not  be  for  the  dead  alone. 

SOLDIER  (smiles,  appears  touched) :  I  am 
glad  you  came.  I  was  lonely.  Your  thought  of 
me  and  your  coming  here  has  glorified  an  other- 
wise sad  and  painful  day. 

MABEL:  We  are  going  to  begin  by  saluting 
the  flag. 

(The  soldier  struggles  to  his  feet,  holding  to  his 
cane  for  support.    All  face  the  flag  and  salute  it.) 

ALL:-  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands,  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  Lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all." 

(The  children  then  sing  "America.") 

MABEL  (turning  to  the  soldier):  Won't  you 
say  something  to  us  now? 

SOLDIER:  I  can  only  say  "thank  you"  with 
all  my  heart,  for  remembering  the  living,  with  the 
dead.  My  country  was  worth  fighting  for.  My 
country  was  worth  dying  for — but  /  did  not  die. 
I  live  to  "carry  on."  You,  with  your  thought  of 
me  today,  helped  me  when  I  was  discouraged.  You 
were  prompted  by  love,  and  a  patriotism  for  which 
that  flag  (points  to  flag)  stands: 

"It    floats    for    broadest    learning,    for    the    soul's 

supreme   release; 
For    law    disdaining    license,    for    righteousness 

and  peace; 
For  valor  born  of  justice;  and  its  amplest  scope 

and   plan 
Makes    a    queen    of    every    woman,    a    king    of 

every  man! 
While    forever,    like    Columbus,    o'er   truth's    un- 

fathomed.  main 
It   pilots   to    the    hidden   isles,    a   grander   realm 

to   gain. 

(Slorvly  and   impressively.) 

"No  cloud  on  the  field  of  azure, — no  stain  on  the 
rosy   bars — 
God  bless  you,  youths  and  maidens,  as  you  guard 
the  Stripes  and  Stars!"* 

(Children,  led  by  Bill,  sing  first  verse  of  "Star 
Spangled  Banner.") 

CURTAIN   DROPS. 

"Quoted   from   Columbia's   Banner,  by   Edna  Dean   Proctor. 


SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATE  IN  WILD 
FLOWER  EXHIBIT 

Flowers  from  Del  Norte  to  Imperial  Val- 
ley, from  mountain,  valley  and  desert, 
nodded  their  scented  and  vari-colored  heads 
at  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  California  Wild 
Flowers  and  Spring  Blossom  Association, 
in  San  Francisco  on  April  7  and  8.  Schools 
showed  an  interest  in  the  exhibit  and  by 
gathering,  wrapping  and  mailing  flowers 
they  were  fulfilling  one  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  association  was  founded,  that  of 
encouraging-  interest  and  study  of  flowers 
on  the  part  of  children,  according  to  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Taylor,  second  vice-president. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  flower  show 
was  the  desert  exhibit,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  in  several  years  that  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  secure  desert  blooms.  The  Red 
Rock  school  at  Cantil,  twenty-five  miles 
northeast  of  Mojave,  where  Miss  Edith 
Taylor  is  teacher,  was  one  of  the  schools 
that  mailed  flowers  to  the  show.  One  of 
the  mountain  schools  which  contributed  an 
exhibit  was  the  Tahoe  Lake  school  in  the 
high  Sierras. 

Other  schools  sending"  exhibits  were : 
Banning  Union  High  School;  Del  Norte 
Union  High  School;  Downieville  High 
School ;  Indian  Valley  School,  near  San 
Miguel ;  Rose  Bar  School,  Smartsville,  Yuba 
county;  Hawthorne  School,  San  Francisco; 
Tamalpais  Union  High  School ;  Peninsula 
Avenue  Union  Grammar  School  of  San 
Mateo  county ;  Round  Valley  Union  High 
School,  Covelo,  Mendocino  county,  and  one 
pupil  of  the  Hames  Valley  School,  Brad- 
ley, Monterey  county,  gathered  all  the 
blossoms  that  represented  her  school. 

Miss  Katherine  Chandler,  author  of  "As 
California  Wild  Flowers  Grow,"  "Wild 
Flowers  Children  Love,"  and  other  books, 
is  first  vice-president  of  the  association, 
and  the  exhibit  was  under  her  direction. 
The  flowers  and  plants  were  classified  by 
Alice  Eastwood,  president  and  scientist  of 
the  association. 

Many  prizes  were  awarded  for  both  the 
wild  and  cultivated  plants  and  flowers,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Hirstel  and  Mrs.  Carl  Bender,  secre- 
tary. Some  of  those  who  donated  special 
prizes  for  the  occasion  were :  Mrs.  Duane 
L.  Bliss,  Jr.,  of  the  board  of  directors ; 
Harr  Wagner,  Katherine  Chandler,  Alice 
Eastwood,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Taylor  and  others. 

The  Kern  County  Free  Library,  of  which 
Mrs.  Julia  Babcock  is  head,  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  county  library  in 
the  state  which  was  represented  by  an  ex- 
hibit. 

Plans  are  already  being  made  to  interest 
more  schools  and  educators  in  the  annual 
flower  exhibit,  according  to  Miss  Chandler 
and  it  is  expected  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  schools  will  be  represented  at  the  ex- 
hibit next  year. 
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The  Curriculum  Construction  Program  of  St.  Louis  Schools  I 
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( )ne  of  the  greatest  constructive  pieces 
of  curriculum  work  ever  attempted  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  now 
in  progress  in  St.  Louis  under  the  direction 
of  Superintendent  John  J.  Maddox.  In  the 
breadth  of  its  scope,  in  its  method  of  at- 
tack, in  its  demand  that  the  problem  be 
given  the  undivided  attention  of  the  people 
participating  in  the  task  until  it  is  finished, 
we  have  a  complicated  problem  being  solv- 
ed in  a  brilliant  yet  daring  manner.  Dar- 
ing in  the  fact  that  Superintendent  Mad- 
dox has  relieved  147  schoolmen  and  women 
of  St.  Louis  from  their  regular  duties  to 
work  until  the  completion  of  the  program, 
brilliant  because  Mr.  Maddox  has  put  into 
operation  a  graduate  school  on  the  curricu- 
lum and  has  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
people  all  the  best  that  is  available  as  to 
curriculum  construction. 

The  curriculum  program  was  undertaken 
in  St.  Louis  as  a  result  of  Superintendent 
Maddox  asking  the  public  school  principals 
to  state  what  they  thought  was  the  most 
important  piece  of  school  work  that  should 
be  undertaken  in  their  city.  The  principals 
were  almost  unanimous  in  a  request  for 
curriculum  revision,  as  no  general  curricu- 
lum study  had  been  made  in  St.  Louis  for 
the  last  fifteen  years. 

An  understanding  of  the  organization  of 
the  Division  of  Tests  and  Measurements  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  schools  will  give  a 
meaning  to  Superintendent  Maddox's  first 
step  toward  the  solving  of  this  problem. 
Six  years  ago  when  Mr.  Maddox  entered 
the  superintendency  the  Division  of  Tests 
and  Measurements  consisted  of  Director 
Geo.  R.  Johnson,  whose  duties  were  those 
of  the  regular  school  psychologist.  As  time 
went  on  problems  arose  that  Mr.  Maddox 
thought  should  be  acted  upon  from  a  sci- 
entific basis — such  as  questions  of  finance, 
buildings,  personnel,  publications.  Conse- 
quently as  the  years  passed  Director  John- 
son has  gathered  together  a  group  of  young 
men — experts  in  their  several  lines — to  han- 
dle details  relating  to  these  various  sub- 
jects. H.  H.  Davis  is  in  charge  of  finance, 
C.  I.  Fleming  of  personnel,  T.  C.  Holy  of 
buildings,  Roy  Ivan  Johnson  of  publica- 
tions, and  Miss  Marguerite  B.  Johnston  of 
psychology. 

It  was  just  a  step  further  to  add  to  this 
Division  of  Tests  and  Measurements  Wal- 
ter D.  Cocking  to  take  charge  of  the  prob- 
lem of  curriculae  construction  as  director 
of  curriculum  construction  of  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools. 

Walter  D.  Cocking  is  a  big  man  phys- 
ically as  well  as  mentally.  He  is  a  student 
of  Dr.  Morn  of  Iowa.  He  has  for  ten  years 
taught  and  been  superintendent  of  schools 
in   luwa. 

For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  do- 
ing an  enviable  piece  of  work  as  director 
of  junior  education  in  the  San  Antonio 
public  schools,  Texas.  It  is  Mr.  Cocking 
who  heads  up  and  keeps  the  drive  in  the 
present  St.  Louis  curriculae  work. 

The  formulation  of  a  set  of  objectives 
was  the  first  goal  of  Superintendent  Mad- 
dox and  Mr.  Cocking.  The  genius  of  Mr. 
Maddox    in     making    this    new    curriculum 


a  co-operative  piece  of  work  of  the  prin- 
cipals, supervisors  and  teachers  of  St.  Louis 
now  comes  into  evidence. 

First  four  principals — one  high  school, 
one  intermediate  and  two  elementary — 
•were  called  on  to  formulate  a  set  of  ob- 
jectives. They  wrote  a  set  of  objectives. 
Then  eight  more  principals  were  called  in. 
They  criticised  the  objectives  of  the  first 
four  and  then  the  twelve  wrote  a  new  set. 
The  purpose  was  to  formulate  a  group  of 
general  objectives  that  would  be  true  for 
the  kindergarten  and  elementary  school  as 
well  as  for  the  intermediate  and  high  school. 
These  objectives  for  each  type  were  written 
irrespective  of  subject  matter. 

Next  the  supervisory  force  comprising 
45  subject  supervisors  were  called  in.  They 
criticised  the  objectives  and  they  were 
again  rewritten  under  the  direction  of  As- 
sistant Superintendent  C.  G.  Rathmann. 
Then  the  objectives  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  St.  Louis  principal.  They 
made  their  comments  and  Mr.  Cocking  and 
the  original  four  principals  made  up  the 
final  set  of  objectives. 

Mr.  Maddox  then  called  a  meeting  at  10 
o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning  at  which 
any  teacher  interested  in  curriculum  work 
was  invited  to  attend.  Two  thousand  came. 
The  objectives  were  explained  to  the  group. 
The  teachers  were  asked  to  send  in  their 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  attempt 
was  to  secure  a  unity  of  aims  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school — to 
get  direct  correlation  through  the  setting 
up  of  the  same  moral  objectives  for  kinder- 
garten, elementary,  intermediate  and  high 
school. 

In  each  of  these  groups  aims  and  objec- 
tives were  placed  under  the  following  head- 
ings:  (A)  Health  and  Physical  Develop- 
ment; (B)  Discovery,  Communication  and 
Expression  ;  (C)  Worthy  Home  Member- 
ship;  (D)  Vocation;  (E)  Worthy  Citizen- 
ship; (F)  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure;  (G)  Eth- 
ical Character.  Each  of  these  seven  points 
were  then  analyzed  from  the  following  four 
points:  (1)  Knowledge;  (2)  Habits;  (3) 
Ideals;  (4)  Appreciations. 

The  next  step  by  Mr.  Cocking  was  to 
make  an  allotment  of  time  and  subject  mat- 
ter to  realize  the  aims  set  up  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

With  objectives  laid  down  the  next  prob- 
lem was  to  choose  the  teachers  who  were 
to  work  upon  the  curriculum.  The  Board 
of  education  under  President  Henry  F. 
Fahrenkrog  were  in  hearty  accord  with 
Mr.  Maddox's  program  and  had  appropri- 
ated $95,000  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work. 
It  was  decided  to  relieve  a  number  of  teach- 
ers from  regular  duty  to  work  upon  the 
curriculum  program.  The  question  of  num- 
ber arises. 

Mr.  Cocking  believes  that  in  curriculum 
work  a  great  mistake  is  made  at  times  in 
assigning  to  a  certain  .committee  too  broad 
an  assignment,  Also,  he  believes  that  com- 
mittees can  be  top  large.  In  order  to  meet 
these  two  points  Mr.  Cocking  divided  the 
curriculum  work  up  into  147  assignments, 
each   assignment   being  a   distinct   problem. 

It    was   decided   that   three   people   be   as- 


signed to  each  small  unit.  One  member  to 
be  the  secretary,  who  was  to  be  relieved 
from  classroom  work  and  was  to  do  the 
actual  writing  of  the  committee's  report. 
The  two  other  members  of  the  committee 
were  to  give  their  advice  to  the  recording 
secretary. 

The  curriculum  workers  were  chosen  as 
follows :  First  a  personal  survey  was  made 
of  the  teachers — a  list  of  those  was  made 
whose  paper  qualifications  showed  that 
they  had  been  keeping  up  with  the  latest 
details  of  educational  procedure.  Second 
the  principals  were  asked  to  name  those 
teachers  whom  they  thought  most  valuable 
for  curriculum  work.  From  the  correla- 
tion of  these  two  lists  some  441  teachers 
were  chosen.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven 
of  these  teachers  were  appointed  as  record- 
ing secretaries  and  asked  to  report  to  the 
Roosevelt  high  school  for  work. 

Each  one  of  these  small  committees  of 
three  then  appointed  other  members  of  the 
school  department  to  act  as  advisers.  So 
in  actual  contact  with  the  new  curriculum 
work  are  over  a  thousand  people  in  St. 
Louis. 

A  picture  of  the  organization  of  this  cur- 
riculum working  unit  as  it  functions  in  the 
Roosevelt  high  shows  us  147  recording  sec- 
retaries working  in  various  groups  through- 
out the  building. 

The  various  aids  to  this  main  group  has 
been  established  as  follows:  (1)  Mr.  Cock- 
ing's  office  where  an  office  force  of  ten  peo- 
ple is  in  charge  of  an  office  secretary.  The 
duty  of  this  force  is  to  turn  out  the  mimeo- 
graphs of  reports  and  anything  else  that 
the  various  committees  want.  This  office 
force  will  later  be  enlarged  to  over  twenty 
persons.  (2)  A  pedagogical  library  with 
one  librarian  and  two  clerks  in  charge. 
Every  bit  of  material  relating  to  curriculum 
construction  is  being  purchased  and  col- 
lected here.  At  the  time  of  writing — the 
middle  of  February — some  3000  titles  had 
been  collected  for  the  teachers'  use.  (3)  The 
services  of  a  trained  investigator  are  avail- 
able. If  a  committee  runs  into  a  problem 
upon  which  they  desire  some  research  work 
done,  the  investigator  is  called  in.  A  de- 
cision is  made  as  to  how  the  problem 
shall  be  attacked  and  it  is  sent  out  into  one 
of  the  city  schools  for  solving.  Different 
kinds  of  research  problems  going  out  each 
day.  (4)  A  daily  newspaper  of  the  cur- 
riculum group  is  mimeographed. 

The  problem  of  correlation  is  taken  care 
of.  Vertically  there  are  seven  people  work- 
ing on  a  certain  subject,  horizontally 
twelve.  These  two  groups  discuss  their 
problems  together.  Each  committee  in 
working  up  their  distinct  problem  consid- 
ers it  from  the  viewpoint  of  authorities, 
current  practice  and  research. 

One  of  the  biggest  things  Superintendent 
Maddox  believes  that  is  coming  out  of  this 
work  in  St.  Louis  is  the  heightening  of  the 
morale  of  the  St.  Louis  teaching'  group ; 
that  it  is  making  them  believe  they  are 
creating  something  worth  while,  and  that 
when  they  go  back  to  their  classrooms  a 
better  spirit  will  prevail  there. 

This  St.  Louis  curriculum  work  is  not 
just  a  one-year  job.  The  installation  side 
will  come  next  year. 

Mr.  Cocking  intends  to  publish  the  find- 
ings in  loose-leaf  form.  The  course  will 
then  be  experimented  on  in  actual  class- 
room use  to  find  out  how  it  functions.  If 
changes   are   necessary   they   will  be   made. 
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This  year  the  big  correlating'  program  will 
be  laid  out  and  then  a  corps  of  people  will 
be  kept  busy  keeping  the  main  program 
functioning  and  up-to-date. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  it  is  that 
St.  Louis  can  carry  on  such  a  tremendous 
program.  Two  thousand  dollars  per  day 
represents  the  salaries  of  the  people  devot- 
ing their  entire  time  to  this  curriculum. 

The  answer  is  in  the  wealth  that  is  St. 
Louis'.  The  Board  of  Education  had  a  sur- 
plus of  $5,500,000  this  last  year.  They  have 
just  let  contracts  for  fifteen  new  school 
buildings  without  recourse  to  bond  issues. 
The  St.  Louis  program  is  one  well  worth 
watching. 


ELMORE  UPHELD  IN  DECISION 

■  Judge  L.  W.  Fulkerth,  in  rendering  a 
decision  recently  in  the  friendly  suit 
brought  by  four  Turlock  first  grade  teach- 
ers against  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  decided  in  favor  of  Superintendent 
A.  G.  Elmore. 

This  suit  was  brought  about  by  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Turlock  board  of  trustees  of  a 
salary  schedule  in  violation  of  Section  1687 
of  the  political  code,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 


"In  all  schools  having  two  or  more  teach- 
ers, beginners  shall  be  taught  by  teachers 
who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experi- 
ence or  by  normal  school  graduates;  and  in 
cities  such  teachers  shall  rank  in  point  of 
salary  with  those  of  assistant  teachers  in 
the  grammar  school  .  .  .  and,  provided 
further,  that  a  uniform  allowance  may  be 
made  in  any  schedule  of  salaries  for  expe- 
rience and  years  of  service  and  in  no  case 
shall  boards  of  education  or  boards  of  trus- 
tees draw  orders  for  the  salary  of  any 
teacher  in  violation  of  this  provision,  nor 
shall  any  superintendent  draw  any  requisi- 
tion for  salary  of  any  teacher  in  violation 
thereof." 

The  action  was  brought  to  compel  El- 
more to  issue  warrants  for  the  amounts  of 
salary  provided  for  in  the  schedule  adopted 
by  the  Turlock  trustees  in  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 1687,  and  the  court  held  in  effect  that 
teachers  must  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
that  section,  notwithstanding  any  schedule 
which  the  school  trustees  might  adopt  to 
the  contrary.  The  salaries  provided  in  said 
schedule  were  less  than  those  to  which  said 
teachers  were  entitled  under  said  Section 
1687. 

•  — Modesto    News-Herald. 


EASTERN  SCHOOL,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
COLORADO  SCHOOL,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Superintendents,    Principals,    Supervisors    of    Penmanship,    Commercial,    Grade   and    High    School    Instructors    have 

found   in   these    schools   during  past   years   a   delightful    and    positive     short     cut    to    skill    in    demonstrating    and 

teaching    successfully    good    handwriting. 

Attend  one   of   these   schools   and   learn   thoroughly   physiological,     psychological     and     pedagogical     truths     about 

plain    rhythmic    muscular    movement    handwriting. 

For  a  complete  prospectus   address  for   Eastern    School,   The    A.    N.    Palmer    Company,    55    Fifth    Avenue,    New 

York,   N.   Y.,   and   for  the   Colorado   School,   The  A.    N.   Palmer    Company,    2128    Calumet    Avenue,    Chicago,    III. 


WATCH  YOUR  TEETH 

A  minute  examination  of  your  teeth  made  several  times  a  year  will  enable  you  to  arrest 
any  incipient  disease  of  the  gums  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  acute  stage.  It  will 
also  reveal  any  cavities  that  may  be  forming.  Our  examinations  are  free.  If  there  is  no 
immediate  need  of  our  services  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  are  always  pleased  to  talk 
it  over.  Red  gums  or  sore  teeth  sometimes  lead  to  serious  disorders.  Watch  your  teeth. 
You  will  like  our  nerve  blocking  system;  it  takes  away  all  the  pain  and  keeps  you  happy. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 

At  Powell  and  Eddy    908  Market  Street    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

J  Phone   Garfield  835  ' 
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Absolutely  Fireproof        RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 
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IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED  SECTION  CLOSE 
TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 


UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission announces  the  following  open  com- 
petitive examinations: 

Music  teacher,  elementary  (grades  1-6), 
$1200;  music  teacher,  junior  high  school 
(grades  7-9),  $1320;  music  teacher,  senior 
high  school  (grades  10-12),  $1500. 

Receipt  of  applications  'for  these  posi- 
tions will  close  May  18.  The  examinations 
are  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Indian  Service, 
and  in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifica- 
tions. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Examiners  at  the  post  office 
or  custom  house  in  any  city. 


SUMMER 
June  21 


SESSION 
July  31 


MAJOR  JOHN  L  GRIFFITH 

joins 

Rockne  and  Prosser  at  0.  A.  G. 

MAJOR  JOHN   L.   GRIFFITH, 
Athletic  Commissioner  of  the  "Big  Ten," 

director  of  all  athletics  in  the  fixed 
posts  and  army  camps  in  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  and  probably 
the  best  known  man  in  collegiate 
athletics  today,  will  give  a  two 
weeks'  course  in  the  Organization 
of  Athletics  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, discussing  Objectives  of  Ath- 
letics, Some  Modern  Athletic  Prob- 
lems, Organization  of  High  School 
Department  of  Physical  Education, 
Coaching  as  a  Profession,  Common 
Faults  in  Coaching,  and  the  like. 
Major  Griffith  has  been  called  the 
Judge  Landis  of  collegiate  athletics. 

SIX   WEEKS'    SCHEDULE 
FOR  COACHES 

Knute  Rockne,  mornings  of  the 
first  two  weeks ; 

Major  Griffith,  mornings  of  the 
second  two  weeks ; 

Coach  "Bob"  Hager's  "Percent- 
age basketball,"  third  two 
weeks. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Prosser's  "Vocational 
Education  in  a  Democracy,"  and 
"The  Evening  School  and  the  Part 
Time  School," — two  six  -  weeks' 
courses,  not  conflicting  with  courses 
listed  above. 

Child  Training  'with  Observation 
Nursery  School,  instructor  from  the 
Merrill  -  Palmer  Nursery  School  ; 
Child  Care,  Dr.  Caroline  Hedger; 
Health  Education  under  direction  of 
Marion  County  Health  Demonstra- 
tion (Commonwealth  Fund),  with 
specialists  for  the  several  fields ; 
Tailoring,  Nutrition,  Home  Manage- 
ment House;  courses  for  Deans  of 
Girls;  Character  Education  Meth- 
ods, Mental  Measurements,  and  a 
wide  range  of  other  subjects. 
Fee  of  $10.00  admits  to  all  regular  courses 

Address  Director  of  Summer  Session 

Oregon  Stale  Agricultural  College 

CORVALLIS,  OREGON 
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THE  HEIGHT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

CHAIRS 

H.  E.  Bennett 

In  a  recent  article  which  has  had  wide 
circulation  under  the  caption  "School  Seats 
Too  High,"  attention  was  called  to  an  al- 
most universal  tendency  in  our  schools  to 
provide  children  with  school  seats  too  high 
for  them.  Continued  investigations  since 
that  article  was  written  have  confirmed 
that  conclusion  in  most  emphatic  manner, 
and  have  extended  its  application  with  pe- 
culiar force   to  the  kindergarten. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  kindergar- 
ten children  were  measured.  The  correct 
scat  height  of  each  was  determined  to  the 
nearest  quarter  inch.  The  results  are  sum- 
marized here : 

Syi  inches  1 

9  to  9->4    inches   57 

10  to  \0i/A   inches  116 

11  to  11-34   inches  58 

12  to  \2y2   inches  5 

Expressed    as    unitary    percentages    this 

distribution      indicates      that     kindergarten 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

Announcement   of   opening   of   new   buildings 

in    new    location    will   be    announced 

in  an  early  issue  of  this  Journal. 
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APPLIED  ARTS 


Affiliated  College  of  the  University 
of  California 
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chairs  for  this  group  would  'be  required  as 
follows  : 

23  per   cent   9  inch 

47  per  cent   10  inch 

28  per  cent  11   inch 

2  per  cent  12  inch 

Inquiry  discloses  that  kindergarten  chairs 
are  nearly  always  selected  in  twelve  and 
fourteen-inch  heights;  that  some  of  the 
largest  dealers  in  the  country  have  discon- 
tinued the  sale  of  ten-inch  chairs  entirely 
because  there  is  practically  no  demand  for 
them,  that  several  types  of  these  chairs 
are  no  longer  made  in  ten-inch  heights,  and 
that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  them 
in  fourteen  and  even  in  sixteen-inch  heights. 
Dealers  protest  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  sell 
kindergarten  chairs  lower  than  twelve 
inches  that  they  cannot  afford  to  carry  them 
in  stock. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  necessary 
to  justify  the  figures  given  above. 

The  children  included  in  these  measure- 
ments are  the  entire  enrollment  of  three 
typical  kindergartens  of  a  most  excellent 
western  city  system  of  schools.  One  is 
located  in  a  section  of  the  very  best  social, 
financial  and  sanitary  conditions  and  an  al- 
most exclusively  American  population.  An- 
other is  in  an  industrial  section  where  tb,e 
population  is  largely  foreign,  particularly 
South  European,  with  the  usual  conditions 
of  retardation,  low  standards  of  living,  and 
tendency  to  make  the  kindergarten  serve  as 
a  day  nursery  for  the  children  of  mothers 
employed  in  industry.  The  third  is  an 
average  section.  The  measurements  were 
made  in  November,  but  included  both 
those  who  entered  in  the  fall  and  those 
who  entered  the  preceding  spring.  Near- 
ly all  were  between  five  and  six  years 
of  age,  with  a  few  lacking  one  or  two 
months  of  five  and  about  as  many  over 
six.  The  children  of  the  more  fortunate 
community  average  slightly  larger  than  the 
others  and  include  all  five  whose  seat 
height  is  twelve  inches,  none  of  whom  are 
retarded. 

The  technique  of  measurement  is  partic- 
ularly important.  A  very  elaborate  and 
effective  measuring  chair  has  been  develop7 
ed  in  which  more  than  3600  children  of  all 
grades  have  been  measured  thus  far.  Some 
twenty  measures  relating  to  seat  dimen- 
sions   are    obtained    and    recorded    for    each 
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Sailing  July  3  from  New  York  City,  arriving'  Paris  July 
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child,  and  from  these  data  various  prob- 
lems of  seat  and  desk  design  and  propor- 
tions are  being  worked  out.  We  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  method  of  deter- 
mining seat  height.  For  this  purpose  there 
is  a  moving  'foot-board  which  elevates  the 
subject's  feet  with  reference  to  the  seat. 
Under  the  knees  there  is  a  sliding  strip  by 
moving  which  one  can  determine  with  pre- 
cision when  there  is  any  pressure  from  the 
legs  on  the  edge  of  the  seat.  The  foot- 
board is  adjusted  until  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  definite  contact  between  the  seat 
and  the  legs  just  behind  the  knees  but  no 
pressure.  The  child  is  seated  as  far  back 
in  the  seat  as  the  calves  of  his  legs  permit, 
lower  legs  at  right  angles  with  the  thighs. 
The  height  from  foot-board  to  seat  is  auto- 
matically shown  on  a  moving  tape  so  that 
error  is  practically  impossible.  Children  are 
measured  in  the  shoes  and  clothing  which 
they  wear  in  the  class-room. 

It  is  thus  fairly  certain  that  any  chair 
higher  than  the  measured  height  will  posi- 
tively press  info  the  flesh  and  more  or  less 
affect  the  nerves  and  'blood-vessels  which 
are  close  to  the  surface  at  the  knee  angle. 
Any  movement  of  the  feet  from  the  vertical 
position  under  the  knees  will  increase  the 
pressure.  Previously  published  measure- 
ments have  usually  been  based  on  some 
assumed  relation  of  seat  height  to  stature 
or  rather  anatomical  measure,  or  have  been 
obtained  by  seating  the  child  on  a  table 
with  a  book  under  his  feet  and  measuring 
the  distance  from  book  to  table  top.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  feet  are  hanging  there 
is  already  pressure  of  the  table  edge  into 
the  flesh  caused  by  the  entire  weight  of 
feet  and  legs.  If  the  pupil  is  not  seated 
well  back  there  is  also  some  slope  of  the 
thighs  downward.  Both  these  factors  result 
in  a  measured  seat  height  which  is  certain 
to  be  too  great,  and  yet  there  are  no  meas- 
ures in  all  the  literature  of  the  subject 
which  justify  seats  as  high  as  are  generally 
used  for  both  kindergarten  and  hig'her 
grades. 

Inasmuch  as  a  seat  even  a  little  higher 
than  the  correct  measure  causes  pressure  in 
that  delicate  area  behind  the  knees  where 
it  should  especially  be  avoided,  and  since 
there  is  no  movement  of  the  feet  which  can 
relieve  it,  the  fundamental  hygienic  require- 
ment is  that  seats  should  not  be  too  high. 
If  seats  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  meas- 
ured height,  there  is  no  hygienic  objection 
and  no  discomfort  unless  the  seat  is  ex- 
tremely flat.  In  the  latter  case  the  flesh  is 
drawn  very  tight  over  the  ischial  bones  and 
makes  the  seat  feel  hard.  But  it  is  only 
necessary  to  move  the  feet  forward  or  back 
on  the  floor  to  shift  the  weight  from  these 
seat  bones  along  the  thigh  muscles  and 
thus  to  relieve  any  discomfort.  There  is  no 
hygienic  reason  why  the  lower  legs  should 
be  precisely  at  right  angles  to  the  thighs 
nor  the  thighs  to  the  trunk.  There  is  un- 
limited evidence  that  a  seat  some  inches 
lower  than  one's  measured  seat  height  may 
be  entirely  comfortable  and  hygienically 
unobjectionable.  Discomfort,  if  any,  arises 
from,  the  position  of  the  back  or  lack  of 
space  for  extending  the  feet.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  majority  of  kindergarten  teach- 
ers would  be  more  comfortably  seated  in 
twelve  inch  chairs  than  are  the  majority  of 
kindergarten    children. 

Standard  school  seats   for  the  first  gradel 
(size    No.    Ci)    are    eleven    inches    high    and 
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measures  of  approximately  500  children  of 
this  grade  show  that  82  per  cent  require 
seats  of  this  size  or  lower  (29  per  cent 
should  have  ten-inch  and  3  per  cent  nine- 
inch  seats)  and  none  are  too  large  to  use 
eleven-inch  seats  comfortably.  Yet  children 
are  promoted  from  the  twelve  and  fourteen- 
inch  seats  of  the  kindergarten  to  eleven- 
inch  seats  of  the  first  grade.  At  least  this  is 
illogical. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  may  be 
demonstrated  by  anyone  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  carefully  at  the  children  in 
any  kindergarten  where  twelve-inch  seats 
and  higher  are  used.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  children  will  be  found  with  feet  dang- 
ling without  touching  the  floor  at  all.  Near- 
ly all  will  be  found  with  the  edge  of  the 
chair  pressing  harshly  into  the  tender  flesh 
of  the  legs — and  many  of  the  chairs  have 
extremely  sharp  edges.  Many  of  them  never 
"sit  down"  on  a  chair  but  have  to  climb  up 
to  get  in  it  and  slide  down  to  "stand  up." 

To  make  matters  worse  the  seats  are  gen- 
erally as  much  too  long  (front  to  back)  as 
they  are  too  high.  Even  if  the  backs  are 
properly  shaped,  as  most  of  them  are  not, 
the  little  tots  cannot  get  far  enough  back 
in  the  chair  to  use  such  support  as  there  is. 
They  must  either  sit  up  with  no  relief  for 
the  easily  tired  back  muscles  or  lean  back 
with  spine  sagged  and  chest  and  abdomen 
compressed.  It  is  not  merely  the  immedi- 
ate discomfort  and  unhygienic  posture 
which  is  involved,  nor  the  unnecessary  rest- 
lessness and  fatigue,  but  the  early  forma- 
tion of  bad  habits  of  posture  which  would 
persist  to  some  degree  even  if  later  seating 
were  correct.  But  later  seating  is  nearly 
as  bad  in  the  same  respects,  and  the  bad 
habits  are  aggravated  and  permanently 
fixed.  Only  those  who  have  given  much 
study  to  the  subject  can  realize  the  extent 
to  which  these  habits  affect  efficiency  in 
school  work  and  cumulatively  tend  to  re- 
duce vitality  and  induce  various  diseased 
conditions. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  discover  there 
is  no  argument  whatever  in  favor  of  the 
large  seats  except  the  inertia  of  tradition 
and.  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  purchas- 
ers that  they  get  more  lumber  for  their 
money. 


VISALIA  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
M.  E.  Mac  Gillivray 

Visalia  Union  High  School  Board  recent- 
ly voted  to  organize  a  junior  college  in  re- 
sponse to  the  requests  of  the  representa- 
tives of  many  civic  organizations  who  ap- 
peared before  the  board  and  asked  that  this 
step  be  taken.  Mr.  B.  J.  Pardee,  city  man- 
ager of  A^isalia,  was  spokesman  for  these 
representatives.  A  resolution  was  drafted 
and  introduced  by  one  of  the  board  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  E.  E.  Baker,  which  was  passed 
unanimously. 

The  idea  of  a  junior  college  originated 
some  two  years  ago  when  a  Tulare  County 
Junior  College  at  the  county  seat  in  Vi- 
salia was  urged  and  the  support  of  most  of 
the  high  school  districts  of  the  county  was 
secured.  A  few  objected,  particularly  the 
more  remote  ones,  from  this  center  at  Vi- 

■  salia.     The    inability    to    get    all    the    high 
school  districts  in  the  county  to  unite  and 

■  the  lack  of  prosperity  in   the   San  Joaquin 
Valley  has  delayed  the  plan,  but  now  the 

j  Visalia  Union  High  School  Board  is  lead- 
ing the  way  by  establishing  such  a  junior 


college  in  their  own  district  with  the  hope 
that  nearby  high  school  districts  will  make 
this  a  junior  college  district  and  lend  their 
support  as  the  college  advances.  Visalia 
Union  High  School  District  has  an  assessed 
valuation  in  excess  of  $11,000,000,  with  a 
$130,000  debt  outstanding  on  the  Visalia 
city  portion  of  the  union  district  for  the 
buildings  on  the  present  high  school 
campus. 

It  is  believed  the  present  faculty  is  com- 
petent to  handle  the  junior  college  work 
and  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  teach- 
ers that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  in  this 
way  for  a  time.  The  faculty  already  in- 
cludes one  former  junior  college  dean.  The 
Ernest  J.  Krump  Company  of  Fresno,  archi- 
tects, have  prepared  plans  for  an  addition 
to  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  which  it  is  plan- 
ned to  construct  during  the  spring.  This 
addition  with  the  present  buildings  will 
house  the  junior  college  work  temporarily 
until  a  separate  administration  building, 
heating  plant  and  other  projected  units  are 
added.  The  junior  college  will  eventually 
have  separate  buildings,  possibly  near  the 
corner  of  Giddings  avenue  and  Main  street, 
on  the  twenty-one  acre  tract  that  Visalia 
Union  High  School  uses  for  a  campus. 

A  junior  college  will  keep  at  home  much 
money  that  is  spent  at  the  various  teach- 
ers' colleges  and  universities  of  the  state 
and  will  give  pupils  an  opportunity  at  home 
for  college  work  in  small  classes  and  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  now  pre- 
vail at  the  large  universities.  It  will  also 
offer  the  large  number  of  post  graduates 
around  the  school  something  more  definite 
for  which  to  work.  A  general  course  in  arts 
and  sciences  is  planned  for  next  fall  to 
which  work  in  agriculture  may  later  be 
added.  

President  Swetman  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Areata,  Humboldt  county,  is 
making  special  preparations  for  an  interest- 
ing summer  session  and  is  securing  pub- 
licity in  Oregon,  Washington  and  other 
states.  The  wonderful  summer  climate,  the 
big  trees,  the  picturesque  coast  and  the 
beautiful  buildings  will  appeal  to  the  teach- 
ers and  students  who  desire  '.'something 
different"  for  1926. 


H.  H.  Zeiser,  superintendent  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  schools,  has  an  en- 
rollment of  15,000  day  pupils  and  of  700 
in  continuation  classes.  The  recent  anthra- 
cite coal  strike  had  little  effect  upon  the 
city's  school  attendance. 
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1  Announcing — 

|  SANFORD-GORDY 
American  History 
Maps 

With  European  Background 
|  and  Beginnings 

This  new  issue  of  maps  is  the  only 
1  series  constructed  for  the  new  plan  of 
|  teaching  American  History  with  the 
1      World    History   background. 

Up-to-date  educators  universally  rec- 
|  ognize  the  fact  that  the  history  of  Amer- 
1  ica  should  be  taught  as  correlated  with 
1  the  history  of  the  World  and  not  as  an 
1      isolated  subject. 

Twenty  maps  in  the  series,  each  50x38 

|  inches.     Three  of  the  series   are  devoted 

1  to  world    history   leading  up   to   the   age 

|  of  discovery.    The  remainder  of  the  series 

I  leads   on   through  the   discovery   and   de- 

|  velopment  of  the  United  States  as  a  na- 

1  tion  up  to  the  present  time,  including  the 

1  effects   of   the   World   War   and   its   ad- 

|  justments. 

|  They   are   arranged   to  correlate  with: 

1  Report  of  Committee  of  Eight- 

American    Historical    Associa- 
1  tion. 

|  Report  of  Committee  of  Five- 

I  American     School     Citizen- 

ship League. 

1  Modern   Courses   of   Study   in 

1  American    History. 

|  Recent     Texts     of     American 

|  History. 

This  splendid  series  of  maps  must  be 
f  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Permit  us  to 
I  send  you  a  set  on  approval  or  further  in- 
|  formation,  particulars,  and  prices  will  be 
\       sent   upon   request. 

I    C.  F.  Weber  &  Co. 

601-609  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco        ::        California 
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H.  L.  DUSCHKIN 
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JOTTINGS   OF  A  TRAVELING 
BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  Culp 

The  promotion  of  R.  W.  Snyder  from  the 
principalship  of  the  Dewey  School,  Oak- 
land, to  that  of  the  Fruitvale  School  in  the 
same  city — a  school  two  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  the  first — at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester,  is  a  rapid  recognition 
of  Mr.  Snyder's  worth  and  ability.  Mr. 
Snyder    entered    the    Oakland    system    this 

last  summer  and 
left  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Lind- 
say High  School 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Snyder 
finds  the  Fruit- 
vale  School  splen- 
didly  organized 
and  with  a  fine 
student  morale, 
due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  his  im- 
mediate prede- 
cessor, Paul 
Fleming',  who 
resigned  to  go 
into  business  in 
San  Diego. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  a  graduate  of  California. 
He  has  had  a  varied  experience  as  a  school- 
man. He  has  taught  a  rural  school  in  Co- 
lusa county,  has  instructed  in  night  school 
in  San  Francisco,  was  for  several  years 
physical  director  and  vice-principal  in  Ala- 
meda. 

Mr.  Snyder  is  one  of  the  younger  men  in 
education  in  California  who  is  on  the  up- 
grade. 


Mr.  (livens  brings  to  his  present  position 
an  educational  background  of  much  breadth. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University, 
has  a  Master's  Degree  from  Columbia, 
served  at  Mare  Island  during  the  war, 
after  the  war  was  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Honolulu  for  two  years.  He  then 
returned  to  California  and  was  principal  of 
the  Garfield  Junior  High  School,  Oakland, 
for  one  year.  He  left  this  last  position  to 
■return  to  Honolulu  as  principal  of  the 
Kamehameha  Boys'  School,  which  he  held 
a  year.  He  was  then  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  of  Hawaii — 
an  office  he  occupied  for  two  and  a  half 
years  and  which  he  left  for  the  Oakland 
assistant  superintendency. 

Mr.  Givens  has  charge  of  all  Oakland's 
junior  high  schools,  sixteen  in  number,  and 
also  of  all  elementary  schools  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city.  In  addition  Mr.  Givens  has 
charge  of  text-books  and  libraries,  and 
requisitions  for  all  school  supplies. 


R.  W.  Snyder 


Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  superintendent  of 
San  Francisco  schools,  since  coming'  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  New  Orleans,  has  been 
accomplishing  many  things  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  school  system. 
The  building  situation  was  the  hardest 
problem  to  solve.  Under  a  $12,000,000  bond 
issue  progress  has  been  made.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  thirty  buildings  have  been  finished 
or  are  in  the  course  of  construction.  With 
additional  moneys  added  to  the  bond  issue 
this  current  building'  program  will  total 
$13,000,000. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  the  Part-time  High  School ;  3500 
students  are  enrolled  in  four  hours  of  school 
each  week.  The  kindergarten  and  part-time 
schools  have  been  the  fastest  growing 
school  units  during  Mr.  Gwinn's  superin- 
tendency. 

Curriculum  work,  reorganization  of 
courses  of  study  have  been  undertaken.  At 
present  Dr.  Proctor  of  Stanford  University 
is  engaged  with  a  group  of  selected  high 
school  teachers  in  working  out  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  high  school  courses. 


Willard  E.  Givens,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  Oakland  schools,  California,  is  one 
of  the  new  men  in  administration  circles 
in  California.  Mr.  Givens,  this  last  year, 
left  the  superintendency  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Hawaii  to  accept  the  Oakland  posi- 
tion, a  compliment  to  the  persuasive  power 
of  Superintendent  Fred  M.  Ilunter  of  Oak- 
land, who,  when  he  goes  after  a  good  man, 
generally  secures  him  for  the  Oakland  sys- 
tem. 


keeping  up  the  morale  of  this  school.  The 
labor  union  agents  are  the  best  attendance 
officers  in  the  world. 


Paterson,  New  Jersey,  was  selected  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Passaic  Falls,  to  be  the 
first  manufacturing  center  in  the  New 
American  Commonwealth.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton founded  in  Paterson  "The  Society  of 
Useful  Manufacturers"  —  an  organization 
that  still  functions.  Paterson  has  justified 
Hamilton's  vision  and  has  become  one  of 
the  great  textile  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
United  States.  Silk  mills  predominate.  John 
R.  Wilson  is  superintendent  of  Paterson 
schools.  His  job  is  to  educate  an  industrial 
community.  The  Boys'  Vocational  School, 
Paterson,  of  which  James  F.  Mason  is  di- 
rector, has  become  a  model  for  trade  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  school  is  under  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  board  of  education  appoints 
a  board  of  trustees,  whose  recommenda- 
tions are  generally  final.  This  board  of 
trustees  comprises  members  who  are  all 
in  business  in  Paterson  —  each  indus- 
try is  represented.  Each  industry  also 
has  advisory  committee  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  board  of  trustees.  Teach- 
ers in  the  vocational  school  are  chosen  by 
members  of  the  various  industries.  The 
silk  manufacturers,  for  example,  designate 
who  they  want  appointed  to  instruct  in  silk 
textile  work. 

The  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school  is  upon  the  manufacturers  of  Pater- 
son. They  take  great  pride  in  making  this 
Boys'  Vocational  School  a  real  training 
shop  for  the  various  trades. 

Instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  of 
the  textile  industry,  carpentry,  plumbing, 
plastering",  paper  hanging,  pattern  making, 
drafting. 

The  boys  generally  enter  the  school  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  leave  at  sixteen 
years.  They  then  work  a  half  year  on  a  job 
and  they  do  not  receive  their  diploma  until 
the  employer  recommends  it  after  the  half 
year's  actual  work. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  this  trade 
school — the  day  school  with  an  enrollment 
of  200  students  and  a  night  school  of  500 
registrants. 

To  the  evening  school  are  admitted  only 
journeymen  who  are  engaged  in  work.  In- 
struction is  given  upon  subjects  to  supple- 
ment their  knowledge  of  their  present  jobs. 

Great  co-operation  is  had  between  both 
the  manufacturers  and  the  labor  unions  in 


Louis  A.  Bennert,  general  supervisor  of 
schools,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  Syllabus  on  Reading  that  has  cre- 
ated much  favorable  comment. 


Miss  Isobel  Davidson,  director  of  ele- 
mentary education  of  the  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey  schools,  is  just  having  published  by 
the  Laurel  Book  Company,  the  primer,  first 
and  second  books   of  the   Lincoln   Readers. 

Miss  Davidson  was  for  twelve  years 
supervisor  in  Baltimore  county.  She  had 
much  to  do  with  formulating  the  Balti- 
more county  course  of  study.  Miss  David- 
son came  to  Elizabeth  as  director  of  ele- 
mentary education  direct  from  the  position 
as  state  supervisor  of  elementary  schools  of 
Wisconsin. 


Ira  T.  Chapman,  superintendent  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  schools,  has  nine  years 
of  creditable  administration  behind  him  as 
superintendent  in  Elizabeth  schools.  The 
schools  have  been  organized  on  a  6-3-3 
plan  with  a  girls'  and  boys'  vocational 
school  and  a  continuation  school.  Three 
new  junior  high  schools  have  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  running  between  $2,500,- 
000  and  $3,000,000.  One  senior  high  school 
is  in  operation  and  another  is  contemplated. 

Miss  Isobel  Davidson,  as  director  of  ele- 
mentary education,  has  superintended  the 
preparing  of  a  new  elementary  curriculum, 
which  has  been  published  and  is  being  tried 
out. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  piece  of  work  Super- 
intendent Chapman  is  doing  is  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  it  possible  for  the  teachers  of 
Elizabeth  to  do  real  laboratory  work  in 
education.  Elizabeth  is  close  to  New  York 
— that  means  close  to  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  and  New  York  University.  Two 
years  ago  professors  from  Columbia  gave 
extension  courses  in  Elizabeth.  This  year 
the  New  York  University  educational  fac- 
ulty are  giving'  eleven  courses;  500  teachers 
of  the  800  in  Elizabeth  are  enrolled  in  these 
classes. 

Mr.  Chapman  had  the  courses  given  this 
year  by  the  New  York  University  pro- 
fessors worked  around  the  present  prob- 
lems of  administration  and  curriculum  in 
Elizabeth.  Each  teacher  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  education  in  relation  to  a  specific 
Elizabeth  school  problem.  Elizabeth  is 
benefited,  the  teacher  receives  university 
credit,  and  the  whole  system  is  on  its  toes 
educationally. 


Paul  C.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  Santa 
Barbara  city  schools,  attended  the  Superin- 
tendents' Convention  in  Washington  and  is 
spending  seven  weeks  visiting  schools  in 
various  eastern  cities. 


Miss  Elma  Neal,  director  of  elementary  I 
education,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  public  | 
schools,  is  doing  a  very  progressive  piece  : 
of  work. 


The  West  Hoboken  and  Union  City, 
New  Jersey  school  districts  have  been 
united  into  one  system  under  the  name  of 
Union  City  Schools.  Arthur  O.  Smith  is 
superintendent  and  Clifford  A.  Morton  is 
assistant  superintendent. 
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W.  I'>.  Patrick,  superintendent  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  schools,  has  just  seen  the  com- 
pletion of  a  magnificent  new  $1,000,000  high 
school  plant  in  his  city  this  last  year.  The 
building  will  handle  1000  to  2000  students. 
It  contains  30  rooms,  has  an  excellently 
equipped  gymnasium  for  'both  boys  and 
girls,  has  a  well  thought  out  and  beauti- 
fully furnished  administrative  unit  and  a 
cafeteria  that  is  distinctive. 

The  cafeteria  is  on  the  second  floor  in- 
stead of  in  the  basement.  The  cafeteria 
dining  room  will  seat  408  people.  This  din- 
ing room  is  also  used  as  a  study  hall.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  are  closing  doors, 
which  folded  back  reveal  the  kitchen  and 
the  finest  of  cafeteria  equipment.  The  tables 
in  the  study  hall  are  covered  with  battle- 
ship linoleum  and  were  made  by  the  high 
school  boys  in  the  school  shops. 

From  .the  viewpoint  of  economy  in  use 
of  space  Superintendent  Patrick  justifies 
the  use  of  this  second  floor  cafeteria  room 
as  tooth  dining  room  and  study  hall.  We 
visited  this  room  shortly  after  the  noon 
hour  and  one  never  could  have  told  that  a 
few  minutes  previously  it  was  filled  with 
diners  instead  of  studying  pupils. 


D.  K.  Hammond,  head  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Junior  College,  reports  an  enrollment  of  260 
students  this  year. 


Melbourne  Gauer,  superintendent  Ana- 
heiip  schools,  has  reorganized  the  Fremont 
intermediate  on  the  55-minute  supervised 
study  period  plan.  Teachers  move  except 
where  the  rooms  are  especially  equipped 
for  certain  subjects. 

A  new  site  for  a  Mexican  school  has 
been  purchased.  This  Mexican  school  will 
deal  largely  with  vocational  subjects,  agri- 
culture, hand  work,  community  mechanics. 


W.  E.  Faught,  superintendent  of  Mo- 
desto city  schools,  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion are  considering  a  bond  issue  for  the 
purchase  of  a  38-acre  site  and  the  erection 
upon  it  of  a  new  high  school  plant. 

To  the  Modesto  Junior  College,  of  which 
C.  S.  Morris  is  dean,  a  second  unit  is  now 
being  added  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  This 
second  'building  is  a  duplicate  of  the  first 
building  constructed  for  the  college.  It  is 
built  of  reinforced  concrete,  faced  with 
brick  and  trimmed  with  terra  cotta.  It  is 
of  two  stories  and  basement  containing 
sixteen  rooms.  This  new  structure  will 
be  used  for  strictly  academic  purposes. 
The  first  building  will  be  devoted  entirely 
for  science  purposes.  This  new  hall  will  be 
occupied  next  September. 

The  landscaping  of  the  forty-acre  campus 
is  now  in  progress  and  a  very  attractive 
college  unit  is  being  developed.  At  present 
250  day  students  are  enrolled  and  there  are 
extension  classes  numbering  200  members. 
Faculty  in  charge  of  the  institution  totals 
twenty-two. 

William  John  Cooper,  superintendent  of 
Fresno  city  schools,  has  recently  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  $1,100,000  bond  issue  for  high 
schools  and  $700,000  for  grammar  schools. 


Miss  Sarah  E.  McCardle,  Fresno  county 
free  librarian,  Fresno,  has  for  three  years 
taught  a  course  in  the  Library  and  the 
School  at  the  Fresno  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. This  course  is  presented  by  herself 
and   the    Fresno   library   staff.     The    course 


lasts  eighteen  weeks.  It  presents  to  the 
teachers  in  training'  an  intensive  study  of 
children's  literature  and  book  selections.  The 
history  of  children's  literature  is  developed, 
later  fiction  and  reference  material  are 
stressed.  Teachers,  who  will  later  teach  in 
schools  that  belong  to  the  county  library, 
are  extremely  anxious  to  take  this  course, 
and  it  has  proven  most  popular. 


Mendel  E.  Branon,  head  of  the  geogra- 
phy department  of  Harris  Teachers  Col- 
lege, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  this  last  year  has  had 
a  book  titled  "The  Measurement  of 
Achievement  in  Geography"  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  It  is  an  excellent 
method  book  showing  how  teachers  can 
take  advantage  of  the  use  of  properly  de- 
vised tests.  Besides  writing  a  book  on  the 
method  of  testing  geography  fundamentals, 
Mr.  Branon  has  had  published  by  Mc- 
Knight  and  McKnight  a  series  of  test 
sheets  on  geography,  the  sale  of  which  has 
run  up  into,  great  numbers  these  last  few 
months. 


Nicholas  Bauer,  superintendent  of  New 
Orleans  schools,  has  a  program  on  a  re- 
vision of  the  course  of  study,  in  operation. 
One  hundred  and  forty  principals  and  teach- 
ers are  engaged  in  the  work  on  subject 
committees  with  interlocking  membership. 
The  work  produced  is  tested  out  in  mimeo- 
graph form  in  the  schools  as  it  is  evolved. 

New  Orleans  schools  enroll  64,000  chil- 
dren, two-thirds  of  whom  are  white.  There 
are  94  school  units.  Five  thousand  stu- 
dents are  registered  in  the  city's  five  high 
schools. 

(Coii'tinued  on  page   14,  column  3) 
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The  Arts  and  Crafts  go  hand  in  hand 
with   Creative   Education 

Our  20th 

Annual   Summer  Session 
June  21  to  July  30,  1926 

offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  in- 
tensive stud)-   of   the   Arts   and   Crafts 
amid   harmonious    surroundings 

Beautiful    new    4-acre    campus 

Faculty  of  20  instructors 

Write   at   once  for  Summer  Catalog  W-4 

F.   H.   Meyer,   Director 

gCAUFDRNIASCHGDL 
[ARTS^tRATTS 

Incorporated 

Broadway  at  College  Ave.      Oakland,  Calif. 


/k   I  —  _  Vj   _    Leaving   San   Francisco 


Let  us  help 

\)ou  plan  your 

Summer 

Vacation 


June  22 
Arriving  July  15 


[COOKS] 


<ft 


MvV 


Leaving  San  Francisco 

June  29 

Arriving  August  17 


South 
Seas 

Write  for  information  about  our  tours 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON 
128  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


Our  New  Address: 
525  MARKET  STREET 

Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  carry  in  stock  the  BUSINESS,  INDUS- 
TRIAL, Technical  and  Scientific 
Books  of 
Ronald  Press  Company 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company 
Longmans  Green  &  Company 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company 
Chemical  Catalog  Company 

We  can  supply   the  Business   and 
Technical  books  of  all  publishers 

Technical 
Book  Company 

525  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Phone  Garfield    19 


FROM  AN  ENTHUSIAST 

You  teachers  who  love  to  travel,  to  voy- 
age to  fair  lands  overseas — are  you  seek- 
ing some  journey  which  is  new  and  en- 
chanting? If  you  are,  the  Islands  of  the 
South   Seas  offer  you  the  unusual. 

The  ocean  voyage  offers  days  of  health- 
ful rest  and  recreation.  The  quaint  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  on  the  islands  will  de- 
light and  fascinate  you.  The  scenic  beauty 
with  the  langorous  tropical  climate  will 
make  you  want  to  linger. 

The  trip  to  the  South  Seas  is  so  full  of 
rare  and  curious  sights  that  many  a  lesson 
will  be  made  vastly  more  interesting  to 
present  and  be  made  really  fascinating  to 
the  children.  After  such  a  restful  trip  an 
instructor  may  return  to  school  with  en- 
thusiasm to  start  the  year's  work,  and  with 
a  wealth  of  material  to  weave  around  the 
regular  assigned  lessons. 

While  in  the  islands  one  must  not  fail  to 
visit  such  historical  points  as  Stevenson's 
home  where  he  wrote  of  the  romance  of 
the  natives  of  the  South  Seas  whom  he 
loved  so  well.  He  was  well  loved  by  them, 
too,  and  they  adopted  him  and  called  him 
"Tusitala,"  the  teller  of  tales.  The  books 
"Ebb-Tide,"  "The  Wrecker,"  "The  Beach 
of  Falesa"  are  among  those  written  of 
coral-reef  adventure.  Every  one  visits  his 
grave,  which  is  on  Mount  Vaea.  The 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  is  another  memorable 
landmark  which  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 

For  one  who  has  a  longing  to  visit  the 
far  and  distant  North  the  trip  to  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun  is  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten one.  This  land  has  been  written  up  by 
Washington  Irving,  Jack  London  and  Rob- 
ert Service  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty. 
One  of  the  trips  which  one  may  take  on 
reaching  Alaska  is  unrivaled  the  world  over 
for  its  scenic  grandeur.  The  trip  is  taken 
in  a  motor  boat  which  winds  in  and  out 
for  forty  miles  or  more  among  wondrous 
mountain  -  ribbed  passages.  Through  the 
Llewellyn  Glacier — or  "Big  Ice"  as  the  In- 
dians call  it,  there  is  a  mountain  peak, 
thrusting  itself  through  the  center,  like  a 
sentinel  on   guard  ! 

Such  a  trip  as  an  Alaskan  tour  leaves  one 
thrilled  with  the  grandeur  and  unimagined 
beauty.  The  vastness  of  the  glaciers  fills 
the  traveler  with  a  reverence,  and  a  feel- 
ing that  he  is  come  into  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  Creator.  With  such  inspira- 
tion as  is  gained  through  traveling  in  the 
snow-clad  North,  a  teacher's  influence 
should  be  twice  as  effective. 


Sight  saving  classes  in  Cleveland  schools 
are  described  and  their  organization  and 
procedure  set  forth  in  a  booklet  of  that 
title  just  published  by  the  division  of  pub- 
lications of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin,  supervisor,  and 
Miss  Olive  S.  Peck,  research  agent,  of  the 
school  system's  sight  saving  classes,  pre- 
pared the  booklet.  Cleveland  has  pioneered 
in  sight  saving  methods  for  school  children. 
As  early  as  1911  this  work  started  there. 
The  best  of  the  city's  experience  in  this 
field  is  gathered  into  this  new  publication 
of  some  seventy  pages.  A  limited  number 
of  copies  will  be  available  to  persons  in 
other  communities  at  $1  each,  the  cost  of 
publication.  Copies  may  be  had  also  at  $1 
each  of  the  1924-25  report  of  the  Cleveland 
public  schools. 


KINDNESS  TO  ANIMAL  WEEK 

Kindness  to  Animal  Week  was  observed 
April  11  to  April  17.  Lessons  on  kindness 
to  animals  took  many  forms,  from  the  care 
of  pets  to  the  serious  subject  of  trapping 
and  game  hunting.  From  the  American 
Animal  Defense  League,  533  Bryson  build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  comes  this  word: 

"Some  one  has  said  that  poverty  is  the 
curse  of  the  world.  We  could  wisely  in- 
clude cruelty  as  its  hand-maiden,  for  while 
poverty  is  largely  a  physical  suffering  with 
a  retinue  of  crime  and  misery  in  its  train, 
cruelty  is  a  degeneracy  of  mind,  heart,  soul 
and  body,  and  leaves  its  slimy  trail  on  rich 
and  poor  alike. 

"There  is  no  higher  attainment  in  the 
field  of  noble  endeavor  than  the  subtle 
training  of  the  impressionable  heart  and 
mind  of  a  child;  the  prevention  of  all  cruel- 
ty to  humans  and  the  lesser,  animals 
through  a  systematic  teaching  of  personal 
recognition  of  the  right  of  life  and  liberty 
— food  and  shelter — comfort  and  happiness 
for  all  created  things — and  the  awakening 
of  a  responsibility  fraught  with  a  sense  of 
mercy,  love  and  justice." 


EXAMINATION    FOR    SCHOOL   AD- 
MINISTRATION  AND   SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION  CREDEN- 
TIALS 

In  November,  1925,  a  notice  was  issued 
by  the  Commission  of  Credentials  to  the 
effect  that  there  would  be  no  further  writ- 
ten examination  for  the  administration  and 
supervision  credential,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  fee  in  connection  with  the  oral  test. 
However,  the  unforeseen  demand  for  tests 
makes  it  imperative  to  charge  a  fee  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  necessary  expenses.  There- 
fore, to  meet  emergency  situations  which 
demand  administration  or  supervision  cre- 
dentials, the  State  Board  of  Education  will 
for  a  limited  period  grant  short  term  cre- 
dentials to  applicants  who 

1 .  Pass  an  oral  test 

2.  Complete  six  semester  hours  of  prescrib- 
ed work  in  three  courses. 

3.  Pass  a  brief  written  examination  on  the 
three  courses  completed 

The    next    examination    is    scheduled    as 
follows : 
Part  A— Oral  test,  May  22,  1926: 

University  of  California,  202  Haviland 

Hall,  Berkeley 

University      of      California      Southern 

Branch,  Los  Angeles. 
Part  B— Written  test,  August  14,  1926: 

University  of  California,  202  Haviland 

Hall,  Berkeley 

University      of      California,      Southern 

Branch,  Los  Angeles 
The  passing  grade   in  both   the  oral   and 
written  examinations  will  be  80  per  cent. 

Candidates  successful  in  meeting  the 
above  requirements  will  be  issued  a  cre- 
dential valid  for  two  years  upon  filing  ap- 
plication accompanied  by  the  required  legal 
fee  and  necessary  verification.  Renewal 
will  be  subject  to  the  completion  of  the 
full  requirements  as  outlined  in  Bulletin 
10-Ad. 

All  candidates  for  the  examinations  must 
apply  either  at  the  Sacramento  or  Los 
Angeles  office  before  May  12,  1926. 

The  letter  requesting  admission  to  the  ex- 
amination must  be  accompanied  by  the  spe- 
cial examination  fee  of  ten  dollars.  Admis- 
sion will  be  by  card  only. 

COMMISSION  OF  CREDENTIALS, 
By  Evelvn  A.  Clement. 
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News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will   interest    other    educators. — Editor. 

Harr  Wagner,  lecturer,  author  and  ed- 
itor of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education,  is 
to  deliver  the  address  in  King  City  April 
29,  at  the  meeting  held  in  observance  of 
Public  Schools  Week  in  California.  The 
meeting  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Masonic  lodge.  The  Master  of  the 
lodge  is  Mr.  A.  Frew.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Masonic  lodge  in  the  evening 
and  much  interest  in  the  program  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  local  people. 


for  the  construction  of  a  school  auditorium. 
The  addition  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  present 
school  house. 


The  Newcastle  elementary  school  district, 
near  Auburn,  has  voted  favorably  upon  a 
$20,000  bond  issue.  The  school  building 
and  improvements  are  to  be  made  this 
summer  so  that  the  additional  facilities  will 
be  ready  for  use  when  the  term   opens   in 

the  fall.  

The  El  Monte  high  school  at  El  Monte 
has  constructed  a  tunnel  175  feet  long 
which    connects    the    school    building    with 

!  the  athletic  field.  The  subway  was  made 
necessary  as  car  tracks  and  a  main  boule- 
vard   separated    the    school    and    field,    and 

j  lives  of  the  students  were  endangered  by 
the    existing    rights    of    way.     The    tunnel 

!  cost  $13,000,  a  part  of  which  was   paid  by 

;  the    school    and   the    remaining   portion   by 

the  city.  

With  expectations  of  an  additional  75  or 

i  80  pupils  in  the  fall,  the  West  Park  school 
in   Tracy  is   to   be   enlarged  by   the   school 

!  officials.  The  work  will  amount  to  the 
spending  of  approximately  $12,000. 


Establishment  of  a  $5000  permanent  stu- 
dent loan  fund,  to  assist  students  in  making 
their  way  through  Fresno  State  College, 
has  been  announced  by  C.  L.  McLane, 
president,  as  a  gift  of  Thomas  E.  Risley, 
former  commissioner  of  finance  of  the  city 
[of  Fresno.  Loans  will  be  made  only  to 
students  taking  four  year  courses  at  the 
local,  institution  and  who  will  graduate  from 
the   Fresno  College. 


The  finding-  of  rich  deposits  of  silver-lead 
at  Beatty,  in  Inyo  county,  besides  creating 
a  boom  reminiscent  of  the  gold  rush  days 
and  causing  Nevada  to  agitate  for  a  reloca- 
tion of  the  boundary  line,  has  also  resulted 
in  a  great  increase  in  the  scholastic  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  creating  an  emergency 
that  must  be  met.  In  a  letter  to  A.  A. 
Briarly,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Inyo 
county,  Miss  Georgiana  Carden,  state  su- 
pervisor of  school  attendance,  has  advised 
him  that  emergency  money  for  the  schools 
can  be  taken  from  the  unappropriated 
school  moneys  of  the  district.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  the  appropriation  for  that  district 
is  not  large,  it  is  expected  that  other  means 
will  have  to  be  found. 


Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer,  author  of  Palmer  Pen- 
manship Publications,  has  become  a  broad- 
caster and  every  Tuesday  night  at  9:15 
o'clock,  eastern  time,  -will  talk  to  listeners 
in  at  the  studio  of  WMCA  in  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin,  New  York  City. 


The    Palermo   school    district,    near   Oro- 
ville,  has  approved  a  bond  issue  of  $15,500 


Word  Study,  a  leaflet  for  English  teach- 
ers, published  by  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.,  will  be  published 
periodically  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  will  be  sent  without  expense  to  any 
English  teacher  requesting  it.  This  com- 
pany publishes  the  Webster  dictionaries. 


Miss  Frances  Gallimore,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  in  Santa  Clara  county  and 
president  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, passed  away  at  her  home  in  Santa 
Clara  recently.  Miss  Gallimore  had  been 
principal  of  the  Santa  Clara  grammar  school 
for  many  years. 

Elaborate  exercises  were  held  in  San 
Jose  recently  when  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Junior  High  School  was  dedicated. 
Among  the  educators  present  were  Walter 
Bachrodt,  city  superintendent  of  San  Jose 
schools ;  Joseph  E.  Hancock,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools;  Bessie  I.  Cole,  acting 
principal  of  the  school ;  Albert  Taix,  head 
of  the  music  department ;  Mary  Ellen 
Pumphrey,  who  had  a  letter  from  Ethel 
Roosevelt  Derby  in  response  to  'word  re- 
ceived by  her  of  the  dedication  of  the 
school,  and  others.  Fletcher  A.  Cutler, 
grand  president  of  the  Native  Sons,  gave 
the  main  address. 


Voters  at  Mountain  View  signified  their 
approval  the  latter  part  of  March  of  a 
$150,000  bond  issue  for  a  new  grammar 
school  building.  The  $55,000  for  high  school 
necessities  was  voted  unfavorably  upon. 
The  trustees  plan  to  hold  an  election  later 
for  these  funds. 

The  total  of  $600,000  provided  by  the 
bonds  voted  for  in  San  Mateo  county  in 
March  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
high  schools  and  junior  college  districts. 

The  $300,000  share  of  the  junior  college 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  the  present 
San  Mateo  High  School  plant  for  the  junior 
college. 

The  $300,000  will  then  be  reverted  to  the 
high  school  district  and  the  entire  bond  is- 
sue will  be  expended  by  the  trustees  as 
follows:  $100,000  to  build  additions  to  the 
Burlingame  High  School;  $60,000  to  pur- 
chase new  site  "in  San  Mateo;  $400,000  to 
construct  a  high  school  at  San  Mateo,  and 
$40,000  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  future  high 
school  at  San  Bruno.  The  school  trustees 
have  secured  au  option  on  a  site  for  a  high 
school  in  East  San  Mateo. 


Declaring  that  the  "vocational  education 
work  in  Stockton  is  outstanding"  and  that 
it  "meets  the  lequirements  of  the  federal 
and  state  education  acts  100  per  cent,"  J. 
C.  Beswick,  assistant  director  of  vocational 
education  in  California,  addressed  a  large 
gathering  of  vocational  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  Sacramento,  Stanislaus  and  San 
Joaquin  counties,  at  a  gathering  held  in 
Stockton  recently. 


Miss  K.  F.  Casey,  for  fifty  years  a  teach- 
er and  principal  in  the  San  Francisco  school 
department,  was  honored  by  a  luncheon  and 
a  handsome  token  of  her  fellow-workers' 
esteem,  upon  the  announcement  of  her  early 
retirement  from  active  service. 
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El  Paso,  Wheeling,  Erie,  Tucson, 
and  hundreds  of  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Efficient  in  every  sense. 
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Chico 
State  Teachers  College 

Summer  Session 

MT.  SHASTA,  CALIFORNIA 

June  21  to  July  30,   1926 

An  ideal  summer  location  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Shasta. 
Courses  in — 

Teachers   Training   and   Collegiate   work   leading   toward — Credentials 
and  the  A.  B.  degree. 
Special  Courses  in — 

Supervision  and  Administration. 

Music,  including  band,  Orchestra  and  directors'  course. 

Dramatics 

Coaching  major  sports 

Supervising   playground   activities 

_  T  ..         Courses  meet  State  requirements  for  credentials 

Camp   Life 

Recreation  : — Dramatics,  Games,  Hikes 

Trips  to   the  top  of   Mt.   Shasta     Camp  fire  amusements 

Cafeteria  on  grounds. 

Many   interesting  and  scenic   points   within   short   distance  of   camp. 

The   scenic  beauty  of   northern  California  is   unsurpassed. 

Total  cost,  including  $10.00  registration  fee,  room  and  board — $75.00 

Bulletin  on  application  to 

C.   M.   Osenbaugh,  President,   State  Teachers  College,   Chico,   California 


CHICO  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SESSION 

Education  plus  ideal  camp  life  is  what 
the  directors  of  the  Chico  State  Teachers 
College  give  their  students  at  Mount  Shas- 
ta. One  does  not  know  how  different  the 
relationship  of  student  and  instructor  can 
be  made  from  that  found  in  the  ordinary 
college  session  until  he  has  had  a  six  weeks' 
summer  session,  with  a  college  under  camp 
conditions,  like  those  found  at  Mount 
Shasta,  it  is  a  comradeship  that  is  worth 
experiencing.  Instructors  and  students 
form  one  big'  family,  with  like  interests,  for 
six  weeks  and  everybody  feels  acquainted 
and  happy,  a  happy  family  of  nearly  three 
hundred. 

The  camp  is  situated  a  mile  north  of 
Mount  Shasta  City,  a  thriving  little  city  at 


LosAngeles.California 


(Tpl:     1'P    v'On    Phone 
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Service,  not  unlike  a  well  appoint- 
ed, generously  conducted  h  o  m  e. 
without   ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location    Central    and    Unexcelled 
Modern,  European 


Rates  $ 


1.50  Without  Bath 
2.00  Up  With  Bath 


WILLIAM    BEST    CLARK 
Proprietor 


GARAGE  ADJACENT 


the  foot  of  Mount  Shasta.  It  is  on  the  Pa- 
cific Highway  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  This  region  has  more  natural 
beauty  and  more  places  of  physiographic  in- 
terest than  any  other  similar  area  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  students  and  faculty  take  trips 
to  many  places  of  interest.  The  annual  hike 
to  the  top  of  Mount  Shasta  is  one  of  the 
events  of  the  session. 

The  camp  is  fitted  with  many  modern 
conveniences.  There  are  dormitories  and 
tents.  Last  year  a  third  dormitory  was 
completed.  New  showers,  for  women,  in 
this  dormitory  add  to  the  convenience  of 
the  camp.  The  men's  bath  house  is  open 
practically  all  of  the  time.  Laundry  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
their  own  laundry  work.  Electric  lights  are 
in  all  tents  and  dormitory  rooms.  Cots  and 
mattresses  are  provided,  but  bedding  must 
be  furnished  by  the  student". 

The  cafeteria  is  the  main  source  of  inter- 
est three  times  each  day.  Two  regular 
dinners  and  a  good  breakfast  are  provided. 
Athletic  events  between  teams  of  both 
faculty  and  students  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  every  one.  The  lodge  provides  a  place 
for  dancing  and  other  types  of  amusement. 
Religious  services  are  conducted  by  the  fac- 
ulty each  Sunday. 

This  year  a  large  class  room  building 
and  auditorium  is  planned  to  be  construct- 
ed. A  small  hospital  will  be  built.  This  will 
make  the  camp  quite  complete  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  intended. 

Each  year  the  directors  try  to  specialize 
in  different  phases  of  education.  This  year, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  teachers'  courses, 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  those  who 
wish  to  study  dramatics  and  present  plays, 
for  those  who  desire  to  specialize  in  music 
instruction,  for  those  who  desire  the  junior 
high  school  credential  or  the  school  admin- 
istration credential. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  directors  to  give 
the  best  type  of  an  education,  fit  one  for 
some  definite  task  and  make  students  feel 
like  studying.  For  catalogues,  address 
President  C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  State  Teachers 
College,  Chico,  Calif. 


(Continued    from    page    11,    column    3) 


Houston  public  schools  under  Superin- 
tendent E.  E.  Oberholzer — the  highest  paid 
school  executive  in  the  Southern  States — 
are   up  and  doing  educationally. 

Houston,  itself,  is  growing  rapidly,  due 
to  the  nearness  of  oil  fields,  growth  of  manu- 
facturing in  its  vicinity,  and  from  the  fact 
that  Houston  has  become  a  port  on  account 
of  the  completion  of  a  ship  canal.  The  pres- 
ent population  is  estimated  at  250,000.  The 
school  enrollment  numbers  36,000. 

A  big  building'  program  has  been  going 
on.  Two  senior  high  schools,  five  junior 
high  schools,  and  one  six-year  high  school 
for  colored  pupils  have  been  constructed 
out  of  a  $3,000,000  bond  issue.  Another 
$4,000,000  bond  issue  has  recently  been 
voted  for  the  remodeling  of  old  schools  and 
for  enlarging  school  sites. 

The  minimum  acreage  for  the  various 
school  plots  has  been  set  as  follows:  ten 
acres  for  senior  high  schools,  eight  acres 
for  junior  high  schools  and  six  acres  for" 
elementary  schools. 

In  course  of  study  work  Superintendent 
Oberholzer  has  mapped  out  a  five-year  pro- 
gram in  which  all  the  teachers  of  Houston 
will  participate.  The  courses  worked  out 
will  fit  the  5-3-3  system  which  is  in  vogue 
in  Houston. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Bruner,  Department  Curricu- 
lum Research,  Columbia  University,  has 
been  employed  to  head  up  the  work  under- 
taken in  curriculum  in  Houston.  He  spends 
two  weeks  three  times  a  year  in  that  city 
checking  up  and  laying  out  further  plans  of 
procedure. 


James  Hughes  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  superintendency  of  the  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania  schools.  Air.  Hughes  for  sev4 
eral  years  has  been  one  of  New  Castle's 
outstanding  principals.  Ben  G.  Graham, 
who  was  superintendent  of  New  Castle,  ac- 
cepted an  associate  superintendency  in 
Pittsburgh  the  first  of  this  year. 


WE'LL  PAY  YOU 
VACATION  MONEY 
$200  to  $400  per  month 

Travel  this  Summer  and  make 
$200  to  $400  per  month 

START  now  to  plan  a  glorious  sum- 
mer. Visit  new  scenes  and  intriguing 
places.  Travel  all  summer  at  our  ex- 
pense. Capitalize  your  experience.  Build 
your   bank   account   and   your    future. 

Many  school  teachers  have  made  more 
than  $1000  in'  the  summer  weeks.  The 
average  is  over  $250  a  month.  With  that 
income  each  has  found  a  wholesome  va- 
cation— work  coupled  with  pleasure  and 
happiness. 

Get  this  summer-vacation  and  money 
earning  plan.  It  is  built  around  the  sale 
of  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  We 
train  you  and  pay  you  while  getting 
started.  You  earn  handsomely  and  play 
as  well.  You  must  be  between  25  and 
40  years  of  age,  have  had  two  years  of 
normal  or  college  training  and  three 
years  of  teaching  experience.  Find  out 
now  all  that  Compton's  plan  may  mean 
to  you.  Write  for  details  today. 
Address  Dept.  E-5 

F.   E.   COMPTON   &   CO. 
58  E.  Washington  Street  Chicago 
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VACCINATION  IS  DISCUSSED 

Mrs.  Rosemonde  Rae  Wright,  president 
of  the  California  Anti-Vivisection  Society, 
has   issued  the   following  statement : 

"From  recent  discussions,  some  people 
may  have  erroneously  concluded  that  vac- 
cination is  a  desirable  precaution  against 
smallpox. 

Medical   Profession   Divided 

"The  medical  profession  is  divided  on 
this  subject,  and  as  eminent  a  physician 
as  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hawden,  twice  winner 
of  the  g'old  medal  in  surgery  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Lon- 
don, England,  has  said  that  'the  whole  of 
this  wretched  vaccination  and  inoculation 
system  is  based  upon  superstition.'  Dr. 
Louis  Parkes  of  England  (probably  the 
least-vaccinated  country  in  the  world),  ad- 
dressing" the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  said 
in  1922  that  it  could  not  be  vaccination  that 
has  almost  stamped  out  smallpox  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  vaccination  and  smallpox  had 
declined  together. 

"Vaccinated  and  revaccinated  popula- 
tions, like  those  of  Japan  and  Italy,  have 
much  smallpox,  while  practically  unvacci- 
nated  populations,  like  those  of  Australia, 
have  but  little  smallpox. 

Hard  to  Distinguish 

"Figures  sometimes  quoted  by  advocates 
of  general  vaccination  cannot  be  conclusive, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  for  medical  men 
to  distinguish  between  smallpox  and  chick- 
enpox.  Evidence  is  available  where  med- 
ical men  have  differed  in  diagnosing  such 
cases.  Is  it  not  possible  that  many  cases 
of  chickenpox  have  been  mistakenly  classi- 
fied as  smallpox  in  California  and  other 
states? 

"Compulsory  vaccination  savors  of  'state 
medicine,'  which  is  as  un-American  as  'state 
religion.'  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  a  lengthy  editorial 
in  a  recent  issue,  vigorously  opposes  'state 
medicine.' 

"Judge  Woodward  of  the  New  York  ap- 
pellate court,  in  the  Viemeister  case,  said: 
'It  must  be  conceded  that  the  legislature 
has  no  constitutional  right  to  compel  any 
person  to  submit  to  vaccination.' 

"People  who  are  constitutionally  opposed 
to  vaccination  and  'state  medicine'  should 
not  be  frightened  into  vaccination  through 
mistaken  conclusions  by  that  portion  of  the 
medical  profession  so  enthusiastic  for  it  at 
this  time.'' 
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60  pages  of  vital  business  facts  and 
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VACATION    TIME 


is  nearly  here.  The  semester  is  practically  over.  A  few  more  weeks,  final 
"exes,"  and  then  "good-byes"  until  fall. 

Now  is  the  time  to  think  of  next  term's  requirements.  You  will  need  new 
Desks,  Tablet  Arm  Chairs,  Blackboard,  Auditorium  Seating,  Teachers'  Desks, 
Supplies,   Etc. 

Be  sure  to  see  our  samples  and  get  our  prices  before  you  place  any  orders. 

Write  for  Catalog. 
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SAN   FRANCISCO   STATE  TEACHERS  A  CORRECTION 

COLLEGE,  SUMMER  SESSION  The    summer   session    of   the   San    Fran. 

The  State  Teachers  College  at  San  Fran-      cisco  State  Teachers  College  is  to  be  con- 
cisco   offers    not   only   an   attractive   list   of      ducted  from  June  21  to  July  30,   1926,  not 

July  21  to  July  30,  at  stated  by  mistake  in 


courses  for  its  summer  session  this  year 
but  has  gotten  together  an  outstanding 
group  of  instructors  for  its  staff,  according 
to  Acting  President  Archibald  B.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  formerly  of  the 
bay  region  and  well  known  there,  who  has 
been  doing  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in 
Southern  California  in  stimulating  public 
interest  in  community  music,  will  give  work 
at  the  session. 

Another  feature  will  be  a  course  by  Mrs. 
John  J.  Cuddy,  director  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Children's  Theater. 

The  list  of  outside  instructors  includes : 
Barrett  from  the  Southern  Branch,  McKay 
and  Gorman  from  the  University  High, 
Cloud  of  San  Francisco,  Hannas  of  Berk- 
eley High,  Howe  from  Santa  Clara,  Owen 
of  Tamalpais  Union  High,  Stevenson  of  the 
University  of  California  and  Wilson  from 
Riverside. 

Another  course  of  interest  to  teachers  will 
be  one  entitled,  "Modern  Radio  Reception." 
This  course  will  be  given  by  Mundt  of  the 
college  faculty. 

Other  well  known  members  of  the  college 
faculty  who  offer  courses  are  Anderson, 
Barney,  Biddle,  Billingsley,  Boulware, 
Burkholder,  Butler,  Dorris,  Farrell,  Holmes, 
Levy,  Mayer,  Mundt,  McCauley,  McFad- 
den,  Rypins,  Smith,  Spelman,  Talbert, 
Thompson  and  Valentine. 

Miss  Farrell,  who  comes  recently  from 
Mills  College  and  has  marked  ability  as  a 
dancer,  will  give  a  course  in  natural  danc- 
ing- 

The  session  opens  Monday,  June  21,  1926, 
and  lasts  for  six  weeks. 


the  March  issue  of  the  Journal. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 
Harr  Wagner 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  April 
5th  to  10th  at  Sacramento,  a  meeting  of 
unusual  interest.  The  members  were  all 
present:  Dr.  E.  P.  Clark,  Riverside;  Mrs. 
Carrie  Parsons  Bryant,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
C.  A.  Storke,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr.  S.  D. 
Merk,  Burlingame  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  O'Brien,  Chico  ; 
Mr.  Clarence  Jarvis,  Sacramento,  and  Mrs. 
Helene  Hastings,  Oakland. 

The  important  work  of  the  board,  out- 
side of  the  regular  routine,  was:  First — the 
adoption  of  geographies  and  civics. 

Second — the  consideration  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colleg'e  at  Sacramento  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Superintendent 
Charles  Hughes  and  leading  citizens  of 
Sacramento.  The  establishment  of  a  four- 
year  colleg'e  course  in  one  location  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  radical  changes  in  the 
organization  of  our  state  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Third — the  reports  of  the  presidents  of 
state  teachers'  colleges  and  various  officials 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Clark  presided.  Will  C.  Wood, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  board,  inter- 
preted the  school  law  and  on  several  occa- 
sions made  recommendations  which  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Storke,  the  editor  and  Walnut 
King-  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, added  to  the  interest  of  the  "open 
forum"  by  original  and  startling  opinions, 
not  usually  expressed  in  standardized  pro- 
ceedings of  official  bodies.  In  fact,  the 
meeting  during  the  whole  week  was  a  de- 
light and  education  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  executive  session,  closed  doors, 
secret  diplomacy,  etc.  We  doubt  if  any 
other  state  or  this  state  can  show  a  more 
democratic  body  than  the  present  State 
Board  of  Education. 

The  reports  of  the  presidents  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Colleges  were  of  great  interest. 
President  Swetman  of  Areata  has  the  abil- 
ity to  express  himself  clearly,  with  well 
rounded  statements  and  with  oral  expres- 
sion which  should  be  cultivated  by  all  pub- 
lic educational  officials.  President  Phelps 
gave  a  report  which  showed  much  thought, 
on  "The  Standardization  of  Teachers'  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States."  Unfortunately 
his  presentation  was  marred  'by  the  timidity 
of  expression.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  en- 
thusiastic exponents  of  silent  reading  will 
become  propagandists  for  oral  reading.  In 
spite  of  the  silent  drama,  printed  reports, 
etc.,  about  100  per  cent  of  our  public  school 
graduates  need  training  in  public  speaking. 

Mrs.  Ilelene  Hastings,  chairman  of  the 
text  hook  committee,  reported  in  favor  of 
adoption,  Part  II,  Book  One,  "Human 
Geography;"  the  postponement  of  the  adop- 
tion of  Civics  until  the  July  meeting,  and 
favorable  consideration  of  Dr.  Fairbanks' 
"California."  Mr.  S.  D.  Merk  and  Mr. 
Clarence  Jarvis  were  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  The  report  was  adopted. 
Fairbanks'  "California"  was  adopted,  but 
the  first  printing  may  not  be  made  until 
July,  \(>27.  The  "Civics"  created  much  in- 
teresting discussion.  Superintendent  Wood 
recommended  a  two-book  course  in  accord- 
ance with  the  course  of  study  suggested 
by  the  Bagley  Survey.  .Mr.  C.  A.  Storke's 
criticism   of   the    English   used   in   the   Mac- 


millan  book  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  book- 
men present,  including'  Theodore  More- 
house himself.  The  various  bookmen  were 
called  upon  frequently  to  give  expression  to 
their  viewpoints  on  the  text-books  under 
discussion. 

Commissioner  Olney  reported  a  long'  list 
of  high  school  text-books  for  relisting,  the 
eight-year  contract  made  in  1918  having 
expired.  The  books  recommended  were  all 
listed  with  the  exception  of  the  books  on 
Biology  and  History.  These  will  be  acted 
on  at  the  July  meeting.  The  Gregg  short- 
hand books  were  all  re-listed,  although 
Robert  Gallagher,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Gallagher-Marsh  shorthand  book,  insisted 
that  the  state  law  requiring  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  give  preference  to  books  written 
and  manufactured  in  California  should  be 
enforced,  and  all  books  on  the  subject,  ex- 
cept his  own,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
list.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  boards  of  edu- 
cation should  not  be  limited  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  best  books  for  the  children, 
this  law  should  be  repealed  and  the  Legis- 
lative committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation should  request  it. 

Miss  Mamie  B.  Lang',  commissioner  of 
elementary  education,  made  a  number  of 
reports  covering  her  school  activities.  She 
was  granted  permission  to  attend  the  N.  E. 
A.  meeting  as  a  representative  of  the  state 
department,  in  Philadelphia,  June  26th  to 
July  4th.' 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  showed  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  educational  work  of  every 
department  and  while  there  were  positive 
disagreements,  there  was  an  evident  desire 
for  harmony.  It  was  unfortunate  that  there 
could  not  have  been  an  agreement  or  an  ad- 
justment in  reference  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominees  of  State  Superintendent 
Wood  of  W.  J.  Cooper  and  A.  B.  Anderson 
for  the  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco  State 
Teachers'  Colleges. 

The  board  completed  its  routine  work 
and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  July  12, 
1926. 


WILL  C.  WOOD 


Will  C.  Wood  has  made  a  definite  state- 
ment that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election to  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  This  is  an  important 
announcement  because  it  assures  the  state 
able  educational  leadership  for  the  next 
four  years  and  makes  it  possible  for  teach- 
ers' associations  and  various  groups  of  edu- 
cational people  to  keep  out  of  political  ac- 
tivities. 

It  is  evidently  Mr.  Wood's  intention, 
since  he  has  decided  not  to  enter  the  list 
of  candidates  for  Governor,  to  place  him- 
self before  the  people  on  his  educational 
record.  However,  those  who  know  his  tem- 
perament realize  that  if  he  believes  that 
educational  progress  would  be  endangered 
by  reactionary  candidates  then  he  will  be 
in  the  front  trenches  of  a  political  battle 
and  will  enjoy  the  fight. 

The  year  1926-1927  is  full  of  promise  for 
all  educational  interest.  There  is  no  de- 
partment from  kindergarten  to  university 
that  is  not  functioning  properly.  Our  pro- 
gressive educational  laws  are  in  force.    Su- 


pervisors, deputies,  experts,  specials  and  in 
fact  every  phase  of  education  has  been  em- 
phasized and  liberally  supported.  Budgets 
undreamed  of  twenty  years  ago  are  pro-; 
vided  for  carrying'  on  the  educational  work 
with  the  University  of  California  on  the 
peak  asking  eight  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  its  support. 


The  report  of  the  committee  on  duties 
and  functions  of  the  state  administrative 
authorities  delivered  by  W.  J.  Cooper  of 
Fresno  at  the  council  meeting,  Hotel  Oak- 
land, April  12,  1926,  was  an  epoch-making 
report.  It  is  well  worth  while  the  careful 
study  of  all  people  interested  in  school  ad- 
ministration. 


Melvin  Neel  president  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Long'  Beach,  California,  is  a  man  of 
exceptional  administrative  ability,  as  the 
record  of  Long  Beach  shows  in  every  line 
of  functioning.  He  is  a  citizen  who  re- 
sponds to  all  sorts  of  appeals  for  public 
service,  but  his  real  job  is  general  super- 
visor of  Los  Angeles  county  rural  schools. 
(New  England  Journal  of  Education.) 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  who  as  head  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  University  of 
California,  1890-1 900,  and  later  U.  S.  com- 
missioner of  education,  who  achieved  na- 
tional fame  as  a  delightful  personality  and 
sound  educator,  delivered  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  School  of 
Education,  University  of  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1926.  Dr.  Brown,  as  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  with  the 
aid  of  Dean  Withers  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, has  placed  this  institution  in  the 
front  rank  of  American  universities.  On  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  idealized 
professionally  and  not  a  professional  job 
"go-getter"  is  outstanding  in  its  usefulness. 
Dr.  Brown,  after  paying  tribute  to  Dr. 
William  Torry  Harris,  former  United 
States  commissioner  of  education,  discussed 
the  task  of  teacher  and  the  superintendent 
of  teachers  in  preparing  twenty  millions  of 
pupils  to  live  in  a  world  of  modern  physics, 
psychology,  sanitation  and  geography. 
"They  live  on  a  continuous  inclined  plane," 
Chancellor  Brown  said,  "that  reaches  up 
into  the  cloudy  summits  of  science  and  do- 
minion. The  boundaries  of  a  given  piece 
of  research  are  determined  by  its  relation 
to  the  circle  of  which  it  is  to  form  a  seg- 
ment. The  two  types  of  research,  both  of 
them  scientific,  have  countless  affiliations, 
but  they  cannot  be  identified,  the  one  with 
the  other.  One  of  them  may  contribute  di- 
rectly and  others  indirectly  to  the  solution 
of  educational   problems." 

Mrs.  Grace  Chandler  Stanley,  dean  of 
women  of  the  State  Teachers'  College,  Ar- 
eata, California,  attended  the  conference  at 
Los  Angeles  recently  of  the  deans  of 
women  of  the  various  institutions  of  the 
state.  Mrs.  Stanley  has  arranged  a  special 
program  for  the  summer  session  at  Areata 
where  actual  practice  work  in  supervision 
will  be  given.  There  is  no  subject  where 
theory  means  so  little  and  practice  means 
so  much  as  in  supervision. 


Mrs.  E.  R.  McKenzie,  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  Santa  Maria  grammar 
schools,  had  the  enviable  record  of  98  per 
cent  of  attendance  record  in  Santa  Maria 
during  the  first  five  months  of  school. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS'    CONVENTION 

AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

FEBRUARY,  1926 

Susan  M.  Dorsey 

A  superintendents'  convention  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  bound  to  prove  edu- 
cational, quite  apart  from  the  instructional 
and  inspirational  lectures  and  conferences 
incident  to  such  a  gathering. 

Beautiful  Washington  is  itself  an  educa- 
tion ;  its  buildings,  squares,  circles  and 
places,  with  their  paintings,  memorials  and 
statues,  are  impressive  records  of  the  na- 
tion's history,  while  for  one  returning  to 
the  capital  after  an  interval  of  years  it  is 
an  interesting  study  to  take  up  and  follow 
the  world  happenings  of  those  years  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  more  recently  erected  monu- 
ments and  memorials.  Especially  have  the 
last  few  years  seen  significant  additions  to 
the  story  of  our  nation's  life  as  expressed 
in  material  form — the  Lincoln  Memorial; 
the  Arlington  Memorial  erected  to  those 
who  went  overseas  in  the  Great  War  and 
did  not  return,  with  its  tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier;  the  Red  Cross  building; 
the  Pan-American  building;  Continental 
Hall,  or  the  D.  A.  R.  building;  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  building;  the  new  Na- 
tional Museum ;  and  especially  the  Art  Gal- 
lery, with  its  hall  of  portraits  of  the  lead- 
ers of  every  nation  in  the  Great  War ;  are 
outstanding  examples  of  how  in  Washing'- 
ton,  history  is  being  continuously  enshrined 
in  permanent  form. 

The  great  meetings  did  not  begin  official- 
ly until  Monday  morning,  but  were  pre- 
luded by  a  patriotic  pilgrimage  on  Sunday 
afternoon  to  Arlington,  where,  with  simple 
and  impressive  ceremonies,  a  wreath  was 
placed  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Ballou, 
president  of  the  superintendents'  conven- 
tion. 

There  was  only  time  to  return  to  the  city 
before  the  vesper  service,  always  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon  prior  to  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  convention,  claimed  the  at- 
tendance of  delegates.  This  service  was 
held  in  Continental  Hall,  made  memorable 
as  the  place  where  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments 
took  place.  The  address  of  the  afternoon 
was  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Washington, 
the  Right  Reverend  James  E.  Freeman,  the 
bishop  through  whose  efforts  work  is  being- 
pushed  on  the  great  cathedral,  in  the  com- 
pleted portion  of  which  Admiral  Dewey  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  are  entombed. 

Californians  will  be  interested  to  hear  of 
the  Monday  morning  California  breakfast, 
at  which  were  present  the  educator-dele- 
gates from  the  Golden  State,  superintend- 
ents, supervisors,  principals,  class  room 
teachers  and  friends,  also  several  of  Cali- 
fornia's Congressmen  and  Honorable  Curtis 
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D.   Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  one  of 
California's  sons. 

At  the  first  general  session,  Secretary 
Wilbur,  thoug'h  not  scheduled  to  appear, 
was  .introduced  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
superintendents  to  encourage  their  schools 
to  assist  with  contributions  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  "Old  Ironsides."  On  the  same 
program.  Honorable  Frank  O.  Lowden, 
former  Governor  of  Illinois,  spoke  convinc- 
ingly on  the  subject  of  "Rural  Life  and 
Rural  Education,"  making  clear  that  there 
are  such  problems ;  he  also  set  forth  the 
measures  being  taken  to  solve  them  and  the 
necessity  for  conserving  and  enriching  the 
rural  life  of  the  nation. 

The  afternoons  were  very  generally  given 
over  to  meetings  of  groups  or  to  discus- 
sions in  smaller  assemblies  of  special  sub- 
jects, such  as  Supervision,  Religious  In- 
truction,  School  Hygiene,  the  Single  Salary 
Schedule,  Janitor  Service,  Rural  Education, 
Problems  of  Elementary  Principals,  Teach- 
er Selection  and  many  others.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  how  the  same  subjects  are 
discussed  year  after  year  and  how  long  a 
time  it  takes  to  reach  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions in  any  educational  matter  so  that  it 
may  be  finally  relegated  to  the  list  of  things 
settled.  Again  and  again  it  is  the  same  old 
question,  with  possibly  a  variation.  Take 
the  subject  of  teacher  training;  this  time  it 
appeared  with  the  variation  of  teacher  train- 
ing through  extension  courses,  to  which  an 
entire  afternoon  in  the  National  Council  of 
Education  was  given  with  profit  to  all  and, 
I  believe,  with  some  progress  made  in  the 
w  ay  of  determining  how  far  teachers  may 
be  allowed  to  take  extension  courses  with- 
out injury  to  their  health  and  diminution 
of  their  services  to  the  schools  where  they 
are  employed. 

On  Monday  evening,  February  22,  on  the 
anniversary  of  Washington's  Birthday,  oc- 
curred the  great  meeting  of  the  week, 
great  because  of  the  day,  the  theme  and 
the  speaker.  President  Calvin  Coolidge  ad- 
dressed the  ten  thousand  assembled  super- 
intendents on  the  subject  "George  Washing- 
ton." Once  more  the  hearts  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans thrilled  at  their  heritage  as  they  lis- 
tened to  a  dispassionate  but  inspiring  re- 
cital of  the  contributions  of  Washington  to 
the  making'  of  this  great  nation.  On  this 
occasion  Mrs.  Coolidge  paid  tribute  to  public 
education  through  the  gracious  courtesy  of 
occupying  a  seat  on  the  platform. 

And  so  the  week  rushed  on, .  with  edu- 
cators everywhere,  whizzed  in  taxis  to 
widely  separated  meeting  places,  from  one 
session  of  the  convention,  or  one  commit- 
tee meeting,  to  another,  hurried  to  break- 
fasts, to  luncheons,  to  dinners  (fifty-five  of 
these  events  were  actually  scheduled  on  the 
program)  in  a  wild  effort  to  miss  nothing 
worth  while  or  to  give  the  utmost  of  ser- 
vice as  a  delegate. 

Friends  of  the  much-beloved  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Blake,  who  is  just  completing  her 
fiftieth  year  of  service  as  teacher  and  prin- 
cipal in  New  York  City,  a  noble  daughter 
of  a  noble  mother,  who  was  herself  one  of 
New  York's  greatest  educators,  was  ten- 
dered a  farewell  dinner  prior  to  her  de- 
parture for  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  she 
plans  to  spend  the  next  year  in  service  for 
World  Peace.  On  this  occasion,  as  a  per- 
petual reminder  of  the  esteem  in  which  her 
many  friends  hold  Miss  Blake,  she  was 
given    a    loving   cup;    one    of   her    old-time 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


* 

Humboldt   College  Plan  of  Recreational 
Reading 

The  Christian  Science  .Monitor  of  No- 
vember 30,  1925,  contains  a  very  helpful  ar- 
ticle on  recreational  reading  among-  college 
students  by  C.  Edward  Graves,  librarian, 
Humboldt  '  State  Teachers  College.  An 
elective  course  in  recreational  reading  is 
offered  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Graves 
carrying  with  it  a  credit  of  one  semester 
hour.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  interest  students  in  a  high  grade  of 
recreational  reading  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  acquire  a  habit  that  will  stay  with  them 
through  life. 


May  Dexter  Henshall 

County  Library  Organizer, 
California    State   Library 


* 
f 


( )n  February  1  Mr.  Mitchell  called  a 
meeting  of  the  faculty  at  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters in  Chicago  to  plan  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  three  courses  which  are 
to  be  offered  as  a  unit.  It  is  urged  that 
applications  for  admission  to  the  institute 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  chairman,  Department  of  Library 
Science,  University  of  California  Library, 
Berkeley. 


Summer  Institute  for  Instructors   in 
Library  Science 

Courses  in  Library  Science  Education 
will  be  offered  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, July  29-September  3,  1926,  during 
the  second  half  of  the  summer  quarter. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  associate  professor 
of  library  science  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment. University  of  California,  will  be 
in  charge.  Other  officers  of  instruction  are 
Werrett  W.  Charters,  professor  of  educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago;  William  F. 
Russell,  professor  of  education,  Columbia 
University,  and  Giles  M.  Ruch,  associate 
professor  of  psychology  and  education, 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  work  is  planned  for  students  who 
are  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of  li- 
brary science  and  who  are  or  intend  to  be 
teachers  of  the  subject.  The  courses  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  four  groups 
of  students:  (1)  teachers  in  library  schools; 

(2)  teachers    of    library    training    classes; 

(3)  teachers  of  library  science  courses  in 
colleges  and  universities,  in  teachers  col- 
leges and  normal  schools,  in  high  schools, 
and  in  summer  sessions ;  and  (4)  inexperi- 
enced teachers  under  appointment  to  sim- 
ilar positions. 

Three  courses  each  constituting  a  minor 
will  be  offered:  1.  Problems  in  education 
for  librarianship ;  2.  Problems  in  the  teach- 
ing of  library  science  ;  and  3.  Principles  of 
educational  psychology  applied  to  educa- 
tion  for  librarianship. 


Fifth  District  Meeting 

A  most  neighborly  spirit  was  shown  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
the  California  Library  Association  held 
March  4,  at  Hotel  Sacramento,  Sacramento. 
Visitors  from  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth 
and  Ninth  Districts  joined  with  a  large  rep- 
resentation from  the  Fifth  District  and 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  day. 
Even  the  Sixth  District  was  represented, 
Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewitt,  president  of  the 
California  Library  Association  and  librarian 
of  the  Long'  Beach  Public  Library,  having 
come  to  Sacramento  .  to  take  part  in  the 
program. 

Mrs.  Brewitt  spoke  on  "Problems  of 
Children's  Work  in  the  Public  Library." 
She  stated  that  she  considered  the  chil- 
dren's librarian  in  a  library  employing  one 
ranked  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
librarian.  The  three  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions needed  in  a  children's  librarian,  she 
asserted,  were  personality,  executive  abil- 
ity and  knowledge  of  children's  books.  The 
city  of  Long  Beach  expects  ultimately  to 
have  in  each  of  its  elementary  schools  a 
library  with  a  trained  children's  librarian. 
There  are  ten  such  libraries  in  Long  Beach 
now.  Interest  in  the  work,  salaries  equal 
to  teachers  of  the  same  rank  and  the  lure 
of  long  vacations  are  turning  librarians' 
minds  toward  this  phase  of  the  library  pro- 
fession. 

Better  library  facilities  are  having"  their 
effect  upon  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
schools.  The  demand  for  children's  books 
has  increased.  The  results  of  "contest  read- 
ing" were  held  to  be  questionable  as  there 
seemed  a  tendency  toward  quantity  rather 
than  quality. 


E.  C.  Porter,  secretary-manager  of  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  in 
instant  accord  with  his  audience.  He  pic- 
tured briefly,  but  vividly,  the  intense  inter- 
est books  held  for  him  and  a  few  other 
American  children  who  spent  part  of  their 
childhood  in  China.  His  subject,  "Factors 
in  Community  Development,"  brought  di- 
rectly to  the  librarians  their  own  part  in 
the  life  of  the  community,  lie  spoke  ap- 
provingly of  the  fact  that  Milton  J.  Fer- 
guson, state  librarian,  and  Miss  Susan  T. 
Smith,  Sacramento  city  librarian,  were  very 
active  directors  of  the  Sacramento  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

In  stressing  the  point  that  Sacramento 
is  now  passing  through  an  era  notable  be- 
cause of  its  splendid  material  achievements 
he  urged  that  a  distinctive  color  and  cul- 
ture of  our  own  lie  maintained  and  not  one 
imitative  and  stereotyped ;  one  that  is 
worthy  of  the  Californian's  incomparable 
heritage. 

In  closing  he  urged  a  modernized  view- 
point by  librarians  and  an  effective  pre- 
sentation by  them  of  the  importance  of  li- 
braries to  communities  and  stated  that  the 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes 
in  every  way  to  bring  its  city  library  and 
the  people  closer  together. 

Excellent  service  has  characterized  Lev- 
inson's  book  store  from  the  date  of  its 
establishment  in  Sacramento.  "Books  and 
People"  seemed  an  especially  appropriate 
subject  for  Mr.  Levinson  who  began  with 
a  quiet  humor  that  delighted  the  audience. 
Then  in  a  serious  vein  he  continued,  "In  a 
measure  our  problems  are  the  same.  Speak- 
ing of  my  branch  of  the  profession,  and  I 
think  we  are  fairly  agreed  that  bookselling 
and  librarianship  is  a  profession,  my  prob- 
lem is  to  sell  more  books ;  yours  to  con- 
vince people  that  books  are  as  vital  to  their 
mental  growth  as  food  is  to  their  physical 
well-being  and  thereby  induce  more  peo- 
ple to  read  more  books;  to  stimulate  book- 
hunger,  create  more  readers  and  feed  that 
hunger  to  develop  wiser  readers. 

"We  lead  the  world  in  the  publishing 
and  reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
but  we  are  behind,  relatively,  practically  all 
other  so-called  civilized  countries  in  the 
number  of  books  published  per  capita.  The 
publishers  of  the  United  States  admit,  how- 
ever, that  twenty  per  cent  at  least  of  their 
output  is  sold  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  we  have  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

"We  haven't  yet  created  a  book  hunger 
in    the    masses.     We    have    made    a    brave 
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start.  The  biggest  factor  so  far  according 
to  the  publishers  is  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  Children's  Book  Week  Committee, 
an  undertaking  largely  sponsored  by  li- 
brarians. Catch  the  child  young  and  much- 
;an  be  done  to  foster  book-hunger. 

"Our  greater  problem  is  with  the  adult. 
We  must  appeal  to  the  adult's  self-interest. 
Show  him  that  books  have  something  to 
iffer  that  is  of  great  value ;  that  books  are 
ilmost  a  vital  necessity." 

"Nineteen  Twenty-six  in  the  Library 
World,"  as  reviewed  by  Milton  J.  Fergu- 
son, state  librarian,  has  no  parallel  in  pre- 
vious years.  The  work  of  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  Librarianship,  adult  education,  the 
jesquicentennial  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  at  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City,  and  the  financial  support 
fiven  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  li- 
brary development  made  a  most  pleasing 
Hsta.  All  of  these  activities  have  for  their 
»'oal  finding  means  for  library  service  to 
jhe  fifty  per  cent  of  our  country's  popula- 
tion without  it  and  better  service  to  the 
fifty  per  cent  now  receiving  it. 

Ho.  O.  Parkinson,  formerly  librarian  of 
;he  Stockton  Public  Library  and  San 
/oaquin  County  Library  but  now  manager 
pf  the  western  office  and  factory  of  Gaylord 
Brothers  at  Stockton,  briefly  traced"  the 
jaistory  of  the  firm  from  the  time  the  broth- 
ers opened  business  mending  bank  notes 
jvith  tissue  paper,  with  a  capital  of  six  dol- 
lars, to  the  present  time  with  their  large 
>usiness  interests. 

Three  transcontinental  railroads,  cheap 
Tansportation  by  water  and  a  large  popu- 
lation within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles 
|vere  among  the  reasons  given  for  the  se- 
lection of  Stockton  by  Gaylord  Brothers  as 
headquarters  in  the  West. 


Meeting  of  First  and  Second  Districts 

!  The  first  and  second  districts  of  the  Cali- 
fornia   Library    Association    held    a    joint 

neeting  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  San   Fran- 

isco  March  6.    Miss  Helena  Critzer  of  the 

ierkeley  Public  Library,  president,  and 
Mfss  Ivander  Mclver  of  the  University  of 

California    Library,    secretary,    of    the    first 

istrict  were  in  charge  of  the  meeting. 
The    forenoon    session    was    devoted    to 
topics    connected   with   the   semi-centennial 

ear  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
ItEss   Faith   Smith,   librarian   of   the   Lange 

Jbrary,  University  of  California,  gave  a 
iiost  interesting  and  valuable  historical  pa- 

er  on  "Notable  Phases  in  the  Development 
If  American  Libraries."    She  contrasted  li- 

rary  methods  and  service  of  fifty  years  ago 
pith  the  present  time.    The  primitive  meth- 

ds  of  early  days  and  the  systematic  busi- 
ness methods  and  excellent  service  of  pro- 
gressive libraries  of  the  present  time  show 
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that  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  business 
world. 

Progress  of  library  work  in  California 
with  reminiscences  of  early  American  Li- 
brary Association  meetings  brought  forth 
a  wealth  of  interesting  personal  recollec- 
tions from  Mr.  George  T.  Clark,  director 
of  libraries,  Stanford  University.  The  be- 
ginnings of  the  California  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  meeting  in  1887  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  Thousand  Islands, 
a  subsequent  meeting  at  San  Francisco  in 
1891,  the  notable  people  of  early  days  who 
stand  out  as  leaders  of  importance  now 
were  outstanding  points  that  Mr.  Clark 
caused  to  pass  like  a  panorama  before  his 
audience. 

Without  any  sudden  transition  from 
retrospective  thoughts  but  in  his  charac- 
teristic, original  way,  Mr.  Milton  J.  Fergu- 
son, state  librarian,  brought  his  audience 
to  a  consciousness  of  present  day  affairs 
and  responsibilities  for  the  future  in  his 
talk  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City  October  4-9, 
1926. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  stated  that  thirty-six 
hundred  square  feet  of  floor  space  at  the 
Sesquicentennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 
has  been  assigned,  free,  to  the  American 
Library  Association  for  the  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary Exhibit.  This  space  will  be  in  the 
proposed  Palace  of  Education  and  Social 
Economy.  The  director  of  education  and 
social  economy  for  the  sesquicentennial 
says  that  the  granting  to  the  American 
Library    Association    of    this    space,    which 


has  a  rental  value  of  $18,000,  represents  a 
greater  concession  than  has  been  made  to 
any  other  organization. 

Mr.  Ferguson  outlined  very  clearly  the 
plan  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  for  financing  the 
exhibit  that  will  occupy  the  generous  space 
given  for  it  and  urged  each  librarian,  "Take 
your  own  measure ;  send  it  to  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  for  your  subscrip- 
tion bill :  and  keep   California  in  the  lead." 

He  contrasted  the  support  given  to 
schools  and  to  libraries  by  quoting  from 
Samuel  H.  Ranck  in  his  illustrated  story  of 
how  American  cities  spend  their  income. 
The  figures  used  by  Mr.  Ranck  had  been 
compiled  from  statistics  from  248  American 
cities  by  Miss  Marjorie  E.  Nind  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Library.  In  1903  the 
public  libraries  of  these  cities  spent  nine- 
teen cents  per  person  for  public  book  ser- 
vice. In  1923  the  sum  had  gradually  in- 
creased until  it  reached  forty-three  cents. 
The  schools  started  at  $3.86  in  1903  and 
in  1923  had  touched  the  figure  of  $12.87. 
Mr.  Ferguson  commended  the  public  for 
the  support  given  to  the  schools  and  closed 
his  comments  by  saying,  "This  double  team 
of  ours,  school  and  library,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  traveling"  abreast.  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  education  in  the  immaturity  of 
childhood  so  much  more  important  than 
its  continuance  through  the  later  years? 
The  results  as  a  whole  would  be  better 
if  the  library  could,  at  respectful  distance, 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  big  sister." 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mrs.  Theodora 
R.    Brewitt,    president,    California    Library 
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Association,  discussed  the  promotion  of  li- 
brary work  with  children  in  California. 

Dr.  Maud  A.  Merrill,  assistant  professor 
of  psychology,  Stanford  University,  was 
one  of  these  gifted  speakers  who  can  take 
a  technical  subject  interspersed  with  fig- 
ures and  make  a  human  interest  story  of  it. 
She  told  of  Professor  Terman's  contribu- 
tion to  the  genetic  study  of  genius  with  a 
simplicity  that  fascinated  her  audience.  She 
said  the  bright  children  of  today  may  be 
the  geniuses  of  tomorrow.  In  order  to 
make  a  study  of  them  one  thousand  gifted 
children  in  California  were  under  observa- 
tion. Particularly  gifted  children  in  this 
group  were  selected  to  be  studied  over  a 
period  of  ten  years.  This  she  claimed  was- 
a  real  contribution  to  the  study  of  genius. 

The  Seamen's  Library  Committee  of  the 
California  Library  Association  is  again 
planning  a  Book  Week  to  collect  books  for 
the  men  of  the  merchant  marine.  The  date 
is  April  19  to  26.  In  furtherance  of  the 
cause  Chaplain  Howard  of  the  Seamen's 
Institute  gave  a  brief  talk.  He  said,  "We 
are  trying  to  put  the  public  library  on  the 
sea,"  and  made  an  earnest  plea  for  books 
and  magazines  for  the  seamen.  The  slogan 
is,  "Give  a  book  that  you  have  read  and 
liked." 


State   Librarian  Visits   Libraries 

During  the  month  Mr.  Milton  J.  Fer- 
guson, state  librarian,  visited  county  and 
city  libraries  in  the  following  counties: 
Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Orange, 
San  Diego.  Imperial,  San  Bernardino,  Los 
Angeles,  Kern,  Tulare,  Fresno  and  Ma- 
dera. The  librarians  throughout  the  trip 
had  much  to  show  that  was  interesting  and 
indicative  of  development  of  library  ser| 
vice. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara  seemed  particularly  auspicious  as 
it  was  on  the  day  that  work  started  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  public  library  build- 
ing' which  was  so  seriously  damaged  during 
the  earthquake. 

The  Community  Arts  Association  helped 
in  determining  the  Spanish  style  of  archi- 
tecture for  rebuilding  the  devastated  sec? 
tion  of  the  city.  It  is  most  attractive  ana 
produces  harmony  without  monotony.  The 
beautiful  city  that  will  rise  from  "the  re- 
cent ruins  thoroughly  justified  putting  on 
an  earthquake,  according  to  Mr.  Ferguson. 

There  were  unique  features  that  marked  | 
his  visits  to  several  of  the  counties.  In  Or- 
ange county  he  spoke  at  the  Rotary  Club 
luncheon.  A  staff  dinner  by  the  San  Diego 
County  Library  near  Point  Loma  proved  a 
delightful  combination  of  business  and 
pleasure.  While  he  was  visiting  the  Fresno 
County  Library  a  staff  meeting  was  held 
and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
members  of  the  staff  and  they  had  the  in- 
spiration of  a  talk  from  him.  During  his 
visit  to  the  Kern  County  Library  he  had 
the  unusual  experience  of  finding  a  county 
librarian  visiting  a  neighboring  county  li- 
brary. The  librarian  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty Library  with  two  of  her  assistants  were 
visiting  the  Kern  County  Library.  Prior 
to  visiting  the  Kern  County  Library  a  sini- 
ilar  visit  had  been  made  to  Orange  County. 

\\  bile  in  Kern  County  Mr.  Ferguson  vis- 
ited the  Delano  and  McFarland  branches 
of  the  county  library.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  the  excellent  service,  the  capable  cus- 
todians and  the  attractive  branch  library 
buildings. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  trip: 
was   his   attendance  at  the   annual  meeting 
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of  the  county  supervisors  which  was  held 
iu  San  Diego  during  his  stay  in  that  city. 
While  the  subject  of  good  roads  held  the 
center  of  interest  during  the  meetings,  per- 
sonal contact  was  made  with  many  of  the 
supervisors  and  their  expressions  of  satis- 
faction with  county  library  service  were 
decidedly  gratifying. 


County  Library  Branches 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeck,  librarian,  Contra 
Costa  County  Free  Library,  assisted  on 
March  6  in  the  dedication  of  a  unique 
branch  library  building  for  Pinole.  It  is  a 
combination  jail,  library,  firehouse  and  com- 
munity club.  Queer  as  it  sounds  all  the 
indications  point  to  success  for  each  of 
these  institutions.  By  placing  a  small  jail 
in  one  corner  Pinole  received  one  thousand 
dollars  from  the  county  and  five  hundred 
dollars  from  the  town  to  aid  in  erecting  the 
building.  The  library  room  is  not  large  but 
will  answer  the  purpose  for  some  time.  The 
corner  stone  bears  the  legend,  "Pinole  Pub- 
lic  Library."    The   building  is  in  the   park. 


The  Corcoran  branch  of  the  Kings  Coun- 
ty Free  Library  observed  its  thirteenth  an- 
niversary on  February  24,  1926,  by  giving  a 
birthday  party. 

The  Corcoran  branch  was  the  second  to 
be  established  in  the  county  and  Mrs.  Z. 
M.  Warren,  who  has  been  in  charge  since 
its  opening,  is  now  the  veteran  custodian  in 
the  county.  It  is  largely  due  to  her  effi- 
ciency that  the  branch  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing county  branches  in  the  valley.  The 
first  year  of  its  existence  it  had  201  bor- 
rowers.  The  number  is  now  566. 

The  anniversary  party,  which  was  large- 
ly attended,  was  held  in  the  library,  which 
is  located  in  the  city  hall.  After  a  recep- 
tion during-  which  the  visitors  were  shown 
through  the  library  a  short  program  was 
presented.  In  a  brief  but  interesting  talk 
on  county  libraries  in  general  and  Kings 
County  Library  in  particular,  Miss  Julia 
Steffa,  county  librarian,  explained  that  the 
Corcoran  branch  was  one  of  fifty-eight  dis- 
tributing points  of  the  county  library  or- 
ganization and  not  simply  a  small  collection 
of  books  in  a  small  town.  The  Kings  Coun- 
ty Library  system,  she  said,  is  one  of  the 
forty-two  county  libraries  in  operation  in 
California.  This  great  plan  to  give  library 
service  to  all  is  being"  copied  by  other 
states  as  well  as  other  countries,  which  have 
had  representatives  in  California  investigat- 
ing and  studying  the  system. 

The  program  closed  with  several  excel- 
lent book  reviews  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mills  of 
Reedley. 

Library  Notes 

The  first  issue  of  the  "Alumni  News" 
was  printed  March,  1926.  It  is  filled  with 
items  of  special  interest  to  the  graduates 
of  the  University  of  California  and  State 
Library  Schools. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  University  of 
California  and  State  Library  Schools  will 
be  held  at  the  Woman's  Faculty  Club  on 
Saturday,  April  10,  at  6:30. 


Miss  Essae  M.  Culver,  recently  county 
librarian  of  Merced  county,  but  now  doing 
most  effective  library  organizing  in  Loui- 
siana, has  been  invited  to  speak  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Library  Asso- 
ciation in  Tennessee  in  April. 
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friends,  Dr.  Winship,  with  gracious  and  ap- 
propriate words  expressed  the  kindly  senti- 
ments of  the  donors. 

One  of  the  great  addresses  of  the  con- 
vention was  that  of  Honorable  Herbert 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  the 
subject,  "Education  as  a  National  Asset." 
It  is  worth  while  to  cross  the  continent  to 
listen  to  the  sober  words  of  one  who  knows 
the  worth  of  all  this  effort  and  expenditure 
in  the  interest  of  the  free  and  universal  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  nation.  In  mo- 
ments of  struggle  and  disheartenment, 
when  the  young  seem  more  than  usually 
flighty,  when  the  evil  ways  of  some  leave 
a  disheartening  trail  of  crime,  when  propa- 
ganda is  rampant  in  its  efforts  to  break 
down  in  the  minds  of  the  young  respect  for 
law,  particularly  as  embodied  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
those  responsible  for  this  great  American 
institution  grow  a  bit  weary  and  discour- 
aged ;  to  hear  such  words  of  fair  appraisal 
and  genuine  approval  of  public  education 
as  those  of  Secretary  Hoover  is  most  heart- 
ening and  one  takes  up  again  his  school 
tasks  with  new  assurance. 

The  Superintendents'  Convention  of  1926 
was  great  by  reason  of  its  setting  and  the 
distinguished  names  on  the  program.  There 
was,  however,  no  central  theme  to  give  co- 
herence to  the  sessions,  which  consisted  of 
series  of  addresses  on  unrelated,  or  only 
loosely  related,  subjects. 

Three  year  books  deserve  mention.  One 
of  these,  the  Fourth  Year  Book  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Curriculum,  contains  sug- 
gestive and  guiding'  material  that  should  be 
most  helpful  to  any  superintendent  who  is 
working  on  an  elementary  course  of  study. 
The  book  was  admirably  edited  by  the  Re- 
search Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The 
other  two  year  books,  one  on  Safety  Edu- 
cation and  one  on  Extra  Curricular  Activi- 
ties, are  publications  of  the  Society  on  the 
Study  of  Education.  These  year  books  were 
discussed  at  length  at  two  evening'  meet- 
ings. In  passing",  one  should  say  that  this 
society  is  this  year  celebrating  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding";  its  work 
has  been  significant  and  its  publications  are 
always  looked  forward  to  as  distinct  con- 
tributions to  educational  literature. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Congressional  Committee  having 
in  its  charge  the  Educational  Bill.  These 
were  timed  to  occur  during  the  convention. 
The  hearings  left  on  the  minds  of  those 
present  the  clear  conviction  that  some  very 
hard  work  has  yet  to  be  done  before  edu- 
cation will  have  its  rightful  place  in  "The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty."  The  friends  of  this 
measure  should  never  rest  nor  permit  them- 
selves to  grow  weary. 

Most  appropriately  this  article  may  close 
with  a  word  of  commendation  of  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  service  being  rendered  by 
our  friends  and  co-workers,  the  officers  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  N.  E.  A.  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  a  brilliant  thought  to  move  to  Wash- 
ington ;  it  was  a  brave  and  progressive  step 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  procure  for 
the  N.  E.  A.  its  own  headquarters  building; 
and  with  the  same  fidelity  and  clear  vision 
the  work  of  this  organization  is  being  con- 
stantly pushed  by  its  able  officers  into  new 
types  of  educational  service  to  the  great 
good  of  the  public  schools  of  the  nation. 


O.  L.  Reid,  superintendent  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  schools,  has  just  seen  the  com- 
pletion of  two  combination  junior  and 
senior  high  school  plants,  one  junior  high 
school  and  five  elementary  school  buildings. 
These  buildings  were  constructed  out  of 
current  tax  funds.  The  two  combination 
junior  and  senior  high  school  units  cost 
around  $500,000  each. 


Frederick  F.  Martin,  superintendent  of 
Santa  Monica  public  schools,  has  adopted 
this  last  year  the  use  of  a  socialized  report 
card.  Quoting  from  the  card  :  "This  report 
has  a  two-fold  purpose — one  to  show  schol- 
arship accomplishment,  and  the  other  the 
progress  of  your  child  in  the  cultivation  of 
those  habits  of  mind  and  body  which  make 
for  good  citizenship.  The  second  part  of 
the  report  is  the  more  important,  and  the 
one  in  which  parents  should  be  especially 
interested,  as  in  this  the  home  shares  re- 
sponsibility with  the  school." 

On  the  card  under  Habits  and  Attitudes 
Desirable  for  Good  Citizenship  are  listed : 
Attention  Attitude  Toward  School,  Care  of 
Property,  Co  -  operation,  Courtesy,  Effort, 
Fair  Play,  Neatness,  Obedience,  Posture, 
Promptness,  Progress,  Reliability,  Self- 
control,  Self-reliance,  Thrift. 


L.  H.  Putney,  the  black-eyed,  energetic 
educational  emissary  for  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  has  not  been  seen  in  the  south- 
ern or  western  states  since  last  summer. 
The  reason  is  that  he  has  been  discovering 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  having  developed  a  fondness 
for  foreign  travel  which  even  his  involun- 
tary participation  in  the  Tokyo  earthquake 
and  in  unsettled  travel  conditions  in  China 
could  not  shake.  The  fact  that  his  house  is 
an  extensive  general  publisher  of  miscella- 
neous, or  "trade"  books,  has  made  it  profit- 
able for  Mr.  Putney  to  visit  the  book 
stores  of  the  Antipodes  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  many  a  retail  store  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  the  world  is  carrying  a  stock  of 
American  books  on  its  shelves  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  Mr.  Putney  expects  to 
arrive  in  the  United  States  in  August,  and 
his  educational  constituents  may  anticipate 
seeing  him  again  in  the  fall  or  winter. 


E.  J.  Littlejohn,  superintendent  of  Gal- 
veston public  schools,  is  a  true  southern 
schoolmaster.  He  has  taught  in  Galveston 
for  forty-three  years;  eight  years  as  teach- 
er, thirty-three  years  as  principal  and  these 
last  two  as  superintendent  of  the  city's 
schools. 

A  million  dollar  building"  program  ha: 
just  been  completed.  One  new  modern 
school  has  been  built  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  four  others.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  handle  an  enrollment  of 
7000  pupils. 

Galveston  is  known  as  the  City  of  Ole- 
anders— around  30  varieties  are  planted  on 
the  city's  streets.  For  three  months  the  city 
is  enlivened  with  their  variegated  colors  of 
pure  white,  double  white,  flesh  color  tints, 
red  to  dark  scarlet,  yellow,  salmon,  and 
various  shades  of  pink. 
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ticing  vista  is  spread  before  the  reader.  State 
and  local  boards  of  education  have  taken  ad- 
vantage, in  many  states,  of  this  school  edition, 
and  have  adopted  the  book  for  school  use.  ( E. 
P.  Dntton  &  Company,  681  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York.     Price  $1.10.) 


THE  HYGIENIC  PIG,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Janet  Field  Heath:  This  story  book  is  adapted 
to  a  second  grade  reading  class,  or  the  stories 
may  be  read  to  children  at  any  time.  The  stories 
have  a  beauty  and  vision  combined  with  charm- 
ing simplicity  and  they  are  so  closely  relat- 
ed to  the  animals,  insects,  playthings  and  play- 
mates with  which  every  child  is  familiar  that  an 
immediate  interest  is  secured.  There  are  fifteen 
short  stories  and  the  book  is  attractively  illus- 
trated by  Ludwig  and  Regina.  The  volume  is 
adapted  to  home,  school  and  library  use.  (  Beck- 
ley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago.    Price  $.70.) 


LITTLE  WOMEN,  by  Louisa  May  Alcott:  A 
review  of  this  book  at  this  time  would  naturally 
border  on  the  ridiculous — but  a  few  remarks  upon 
this  particular  edition  should  interest  every  lover 
of  children's  standard  literature.  The  majority  of 
us  have  cried  and  laughed  and  lived  Louisa  Al- 
cott's  most  popular  book  and  we  have  all  imag- 
ined just  what  the  home  of  the  "little  women" 
was  like,  and  how  they,  looked.  Upon  opening 
this  book  we  find  a  reproduction  of  the  home 
which  heretofore  lived  in  our  imagination  only. 
We  find,  too,  full  page,  colored  illustrations  of 
the  characters,  a  large  readable  type,  and  a  com- 
pletely attractive  and  satisfying  book.  The  intro- 
duction, by  Albert  Lindsay  Rowland,  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  the  intimate  life  of  the  author  and 
of  how  she  happened  to  write  the  story.  This 
volume  is  one  of  the  WINSTON  CLEAR-TYPE 
POPULAR  CLASSIC  series,  of  which  sixteen 
titles  have  already  been  published.  Stories  by 
Hans  Andersen,  and  other  standard  literary  ma- 
terial, including  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  are  num- 
bered among  this  attractive  series.  (John  C. 
Winston  Company,  1006  Arch  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 


THE    CHILD'S     OWN    WAY     SERIES,     by 

Marjorie  Hardy:  Wag  and  Puff,  A  Primer:  Wag 
and  Puff  are  a  dog  and  a  cat.  Billy  is  the  master 
and  Sally  the  mistress  and  they  live  in  a  charm- 
ing little  home  and  welcome  these  new  and 
friendly  inmates.  This  family's  experiences  in 
every  day  life  form  a  continued  story  which  is 
told   in  simple  language. 

Surprise  Stories  is  the  name  of  the  first  reader 
which  follows  this  primer.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  stories  of  the  same  family,  but  the  ma- 
terial is  more  difficult,  according  to  the  purpose 
it  is  to  serve.  In  both  of  the  books  the  illustra- 
tions were  drawn  by  Lucille  Enders  and  Matilda 
Breuer.  The  pictures  are  bright  and  attractive 
and  full  of  life  and  interest.  Accompanying  these 
two  books  is  a  First  Grade  Manual  for  The 
Child's  Own  Way  Series.  This  manual  is  un- 
usually attractive  for  a  teacher's  manual;  large 
type,  illustrations  and  a  new  and  reasonable  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject,  complete  the  series  to 
date.  (Wheeler  Publishing  Company,  352  East 
Twenty-second  street,  Chicago,  111.  Prices:  Prim- 
er, $.60;  First  Reader,  $.60;  First  Grade  Manual, 
$.80.) 


THE  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  COM- 
POSITION, by  E.  A.  Cross:  A  book  for  junior 
high  school  pupil.;  prepared  as  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  "The  Little  Grammar,"  by  the  same 
author.  The  book  contains  suggestions  and  drills 
and  is  unusually  compact  as  to  both  size  and  ma- 
terial. No  words  or  time  are  wasted  in  these 
lessons,  which  are  very  much  to  the  point.  (Lit- 
tle. Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass.) 


RURAL  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
SUPERVISION,  by  Julius  Boraas  and  George 
A.  Selke.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  educators 
and  those  interested  in  education  that  the  rural 
school  is  a  problem.  More  attention  has  been 
focused  on  it  recently  than  at  any  other  time, 
with  the  result  that  rural  schools  are  improving. 
This  volume  takes  a  sane  viewpoint  of  the  rural 
school  problem  and  includes  information  not 
only  for  the  county  superintendent  and  super- 
visors, but  also  for  the  rural  school  teacher  her- 
self.   (D.  C.   Heath  &  Company.) 


"GOVERNMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA,"  by 
David     P.     Barrows     and    Thomas     N.     Barrows. 

Ex-President  David  P.  Barrows  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Barrows 
of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers'  College  at 
Columbia  University  have  produced  a  very  help- 
ful volume  in  "Government  in  California."  They 
feel  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
more  conspicuous  and  spectacular,  but  that 
the  functions  of  local  government  are  so 
much  more  numerous  and  touch  the  citizen  in 
so  many  more  ways  that  it  is  a  study  of  this 
part  of  our  government  that  is  needed  in  the 
schools  for  the  development  of  an  enlightened 
and  energetic  citizenry.  The  book  is  in  contrast 
to  the  considerable  number  of  texts  that  have 
come  from  the  press  during  the  last  few  years  to 
fulfill  the  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  the  schools  of  California, 
as  it  says  nothing  whatever  on  that  subject,  but 
confines  itself  exclusively  to  a  clear  and  accurate 
description  of  the  workings  of  state,  county  and 
municipal  government  in  California.  The  intro- 
duction and  first  chapter  take  up  the  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  California  under  tire  American 
flag.  The  second  chapter  explains  why  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1S79  was  called  and  how 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  now  live  was 
drafted.  Every  matter  mentioned  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  its  historical  development.  The 
following  list  enumerates  the  subjects  discussed: 
influence  of  Spanish  institutions,  the  gold  rush, 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1849,  Constitution  of 
1879,  state  railroad  commission,  parties  and  elec- 
tions, direct  primaries,  county  government,  mu- 
nicipal government,  state  officers,  state  boards, 
state  commissions,  reorganization  of  the  state 
government,  the  legislature  and  its  procedure,  the 
initiative,  referendum,  recall,  judiciary,  the  state 
school  system  and   state  finance. 

Each  chapter  closes  with  a  group  of  questions, 
both  textual  and  thought,  also  with  suggestions 
as  to  diagrams  or  charts  of  the  government  sys- 
tem to  be  prepared  by  the  pupil  and  suggests 
collections  of  reports  of  boards  and  officers  to 
be  made  for  the  school  library.  The  book  is  so 
simply  written  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  for  the 
use  of  both  grammar  school  and  high  school 
classes,  although  older  people  will  find  many 
valuable  facts  about  the  workings  of  our  local 
government  therein.  (World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.    Price  $.60.) 

M.   E.   MAC  GILLIVRAY. 
Visalia   Union   High   School. 


STORIES  OF  ANIMAL  VILLAGE,  by  Emma 
Carbutt  Richey:  Dogs  and  cats,  chickens,  tur- 
keys, skunks,  owls,  mice,  pigs,  rabbits  and  boys 
and  girls  are  some  of  the  characters  that  romp 
between  the  covers  of  this  book,  which  may  be 
used  for  high  first  or  second  grade  reading.  The 
stories  are  full  of  humor  and  though  they  are  lively 
and  fanciful,  each  carries  a  little  lesson  of  its  own. 
(Beckley-Cardy    Company,    Chicago.     Price    $.70.) 


ELECTRO  -  CRAFT  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE,  by  Leon  H.  Baxter:  The  history  of 
the  development  of  electricity,  and  the  "whys" 
of  electricity,  together  with  many  charts  and  dia- 
grams and  photographs,  are  included  in  this 
book,  which  will  probably  be  popular  among 
boys  in  this  day  of  telephones,  electric  devices 
of  many  kinds,  including  the  radio.  The  author 
has  written  several  other  books  of  practical  in- 
formation, including:  "Bird  House  Architecture," 
"Elementary  Concrete  Construction"  and  "Toy- 
Craft."  Manual  arts  teachers  contributed  some 
of  their  problems,  according  to  the  author's 
preface.  (Bruce  Publishing  Company,  354  Mil- 
waukee  street,   Milwaukee,  Wis.    Price  $1.50.) 


FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO,  A  History 
of  My  Early  Life,  by  W.  II.  Hudson:  Educators 
found  this  hook  so  valuable  that  the  publishers 
have  issued  a  school  edition  of  the  autobiogra- 
phy, and  the  school  edition  loses  nothing  of  the 
charm  of  the  original  work.  The  book  is  litera- 
ture for  literature  classes.  The  thoughtful  pre- 
sentation of  the  experiences  of  childhood  hold 
interest  for  students  of  many  ages.  The  author 
was   born   in   South   America  and  a   fresh   and   en- 


DEADWOOD  GOLD,  A  Story  of  the  Black 
Hills,  by  George  W.  Stokes:  Stories  of  good, 
clean  adventure  that  have  a  foundation  of  truth 
are  not  easy  to  find  for  intermediate  grade  chil- 
dren. This  volume  has  these  desirable  qualities 
as  well  as  geographical  and  historical  informa- 
tion. The  time  is  the  early  '70's;  the  place,  Da- 
kota and  Wyoming.  Boys  will  probably  greatly 
enjoy  the  information  on  gold  mining  that  is 
woven  in  the  tale.  (World  Book  Company,  Yonk- 
ers, N.  Y.    Price  $1.00.) 


LETTERS  FROM  FAMOUS  PEOPLE,  col- 
lected by  Sharpless  Dobson  Green:  Here  is  a 
new  and  inspiring  idea  for  a  book.  The  idea  is 
given  in  the  collector's  own  words  in  the  pre- 
face: "Sometimes  the  whole  current  of  our  lives 
mayi  be  changed  by  a  single  thought  expressed 
by  some  one  whose  achievements  give  his  state- 
ments authority.  This  is  particularly  applicable 
to  young  people  leaving  school  to  take  up  their 
life's  work."  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  author 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  people  in  the  United  States, 
asking  for  a  message  for  the  young  people  in  his 
care.  The  volume  is  the  compilation  of  letters 
received.  The  letters  are  interesting  and  uplift- 
ing. The  successful  have  extended  a  truly  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  are  just  beginning  to 
strive  towards  the  goal.  These  messages  are  bet- 
ter than  sermons.  They  cover  success  in  practic- 
ally every  walk  in  life.  (Gregg  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  Phelan  building,   San  Francisco.) 


GREGG  SHORTHAND,  Junior  Manual,  by 
Robert  Gregg:  This  is  a  handy  little  volume,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  "to  provide  a  simple  pre- 
sentation of  Gregg  Shorthand  for  the  pre-voca- 
tional  study  of  the  subject  in  junior  high  schools 
and  other  schools  where  shorthand  is  not  studied 
for  vocational  purposes."  Ten  lessons,  and  much 
practice  material  are  included.  (Gregg  Publish- 
ing Company,   Phelan  building,  San  Francisco.) 


LABORATORY  EXERCISES  IN  GENERAL 
CHEMISTRY,  by  William  Foster  and  Harley 
Willis  Heath:  This  is  a  text  which  outlines  a 
well-rounded  laboratory  course  for  students  who 
have  not  studied  chemistry  before.  The  exer- 
cises are  designed  to  accompany  Foster's  "The 
Elements  of  Chemistry,"  published  by  the  same 
company.  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  8  War- 
ren street,   New  York.) 


BETTER  HEALTH  FOR  LITTLE  AMERI- 
CANS,  by    Edith    Wilhelmina   Lawson:     How   to 
teach    health   and   cleanliness   to   the   little   folk   is 
always    a    problem    to    the    primary    teacher    who 
realizes   it  must   be   done,   but   it   should   be   done 
so  that  it  "takes."    This  book  will  "take"  for  the 
simple  material  is  in  the  guise  of  riddles,  stories, 
rhymes   and   games   that  make   the   book  a  pleas- 
ure to  study.    Here  is  one  of  the  many  rhymes: 
"One,    two,    three, 
T   don't  drink   coffee, 
I   don't  drink  tea. 

One,   two,   three, 
Water,   milk  and    cocoa 
Are   better   for   me!" 
Black    and    white    sketches    are    full    of    grace, 
health    and   fun.     (Beckley-Cardy    Company,    Chi- 
ago.     Price  $.70.) 


THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY,  With  Chap- 
ters on  the  Teaching  of  Civics;  A  Manual  of 
Method  for  Elementary  and  Junior  High  Schools 
by  Paul  Klapper:  The  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts:  The  meaning  of  history  and  its  implica- 
tions for  teaching;  how  to  attain  the  values  of 
history;  the  content  of  history  through  the  ninth 
year;  methods  of  teaching  history;  teaching  of 
civics.  This  material  goes  to  the  roots  of  things 
and  works  up  and  out  in  a  rich  and  suggestive 
manner.  Questions,  problems,  references,  charts, 
all  contribute  to  make  -the  volume  one  which 
should  find  a  place  on  teachers'  desks.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  35  West  Thirtv-second  street,  New 
York.) 
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Rmomy  Is  Not  Determined  By  Price 

<_AnyMm  Than  Jit 

is  Determined 

by  Paint ! 


WHEN  an  industrial  plant  is  being  equipped,  the  question  considered  is 
not:  "How  little  money  will  it  cost?"  butrather — "How  will  the  equip- 
ment serve?  Will  it  wear  without  constant  repair?  Can  parts  be  supplied, 
when  renewal  is  necessary?  Will  the  organization  supplying  the  equipment 
be  ready  to  stand  behind  its  product  at  all  times?" 

It  is  just  such  questions  as  these  which  the  buyer  of  school 
seats  should  put  to  himself.  The  exterior  of  school  seats  may 
be  similar  in  general  outline,  but  the  essential  superiority 
of  one  desk  to  another  depends  upon  qualities  BUILT  INTO 
IT,  beneath  the  surface. 


And  it  is  these  HIDDEN  features  [sturdiness  and  depend- 
ability, the  lasting  satisfaction  of  continued  usage]  which 
have  created  for  "American"  school  equipment  country- 
wide recognition.  Promptness  of  delivery,  too,  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  In  our  53  distributing  stations  throughout 
the  United  States  a  supply  of  many  models  constantly 
awaits  your  order.  Shipment  is  thus  facilitated,  regardless 
of  rush  seasons. 


/F  these  desks  cost  a  little  more  in  the 
beginning,  that  is  only  because  they 
have  been  built  to  cost  far  less  in  the  end. 


JlkVtfc  The  ma,k o/  Tl 

flllll     superior      I  !• 
"E^LlV       school  scats    JJ 


American  Setting  Company 

14  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
The    Factory    is    in    Michigan,    but    the    Service   is   Local    to    you 


C.  F.  WEBER  <&  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

State  Distributors 
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APPEALS  to  every  teacher  because  of  its  convenient  form,  its  freedom  from 
the  unpleasant  odor  frequently  associated  with  clay  substitutes,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  manipulated.  It  is  ready  for  use  when  taken  from  the  original 
package.  It  requires  no  mixing  with  water,  makes  no  muss,  and  creates  no  dust. 
1'lasteline  comes  in  a  soft,  plastic  condit'on  and  remains  so.  The  complete  work 
can  be  left  standing  for  any  length  of  time  and  the  clay  worked  over  again  when- 
ever desired.  It  is  perfectly  adapted  for  all  grades  of  work,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  advanced  Art  Schools. 
.Made  in  ten  artistic  colors  and  white.    Four  one-quarter  pound  sticks  in  a  package. 

MILTON   BRADLEY  COMPANY 


554  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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When  Making  Up  Your  Lists  of  Supplies 

For  The  Coming  Season,  Be  Sure 

That  It  Specifies 


Triumph 

K1^  ^  SCHOOL 


PAPERS 


Our  line  of  School  Papers  has  been  carefully  selected  and  prepared,  based  on 
many  years'  experience  and  the  needs  of  the  graded  and  ungraded  schools.  Most  of 
the  line  is  especially  manufactured  for  us.  It  contains  the  most  complete  selection  on 
the  market  of  Drawing,  Colored  Construction,  Colored  Poster,  Cap  and  Legal,  Binder 
and   Filler  Paper,  Practice,  Theme,   Exercise  and   Examination   Papers. 

A  complete  Sample  Book  of  Triumph  School  Papers  will  be  sent  to  any  Principal 
or  Teacher  upon  request. 


c-FWEREfl&co 


60l-609MssionSt 

corner  op    Second- 
■SAN  FRANCISCO - 


Also  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Reno,  Nev.  = 
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Study  for  Business- 


Every  young  man  or  woman  who  desires  success  should  qualify  for  business.  A  know- 
ledge of  business  pays.  Whether  you  arc  in  business  or  not,  you  should  acquire  the  funda- 
mentals of  commercial  intercourse.  In  the  business  world  the  possibilities  for  the  trained 
man  or  woman  are   unlimited. 

The  graduates  of  the  Dorothy  Durham  School  are  filling  the  best-paying  positions  in 
the  business  world. 

The  Dorothy  Durham  School  courses  are  thorough  and  adapted  to  the  practical  needs 
of   young   people   entering   upon    a   business   career. 

Our  course  comprises  instruction  in  all  the  business  branches,  including  courses  in  sten- 
ography,   typing,    bookkeeping,    and    private    secretarial  work. 

The  Length  of  the  Course. — The  Student's  progress  is  measured  by  his  application,  hence 
most  students  finish  in  six  months  or  less. 

What  Salaries  Do  Students  Receive? — The  graduate  of  the  Dorothy  Durham  School 
•earns  from  $75  to  $150  per  month  to  start.  Our  students  receive  the  best  training  and  are 
nn  asset  tn  any   business  employing  them.     Register   NOW  for  the  Spring  Term. 


DOROTHY  DURHAM  SCHOOL 


695  Sutter  St.,   Bet.  Mason  and  Taylor  Sts. 


Phone   Franklin    8416 


Z5he 

Humboldt 

State  Teachers 

College 

Areata   -    California 


1926  Summer  Session 

June  21— July  30 


COURSES  FOR 

The  General  Elementary  Credential 

The  Kindergarten  Primary  Creden- 
tial 

The  Junior  High  School  Credential 

The  Administration  Credential,  Ele- 
mentary 

The  Supervision  Credential,  Class  A 

The  Teachers  College   Diploma 

Junior  College  Electives 


For  detailed  information  zvrite 

Ralph  W.  Swetman,  President 

Humboldt  State  Teachers 

College 

Areata,  California 


JOHN   McCALLAN,  Notary  Public 

Dispositions,   Agreements   and    Other   Work 
Pertaining   to    Notary  Work 


34  SUTTER  STREET 

Residence.   Hotel  Sutter 
Tel.   Sutter  3060 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.   Sutter  6195 


CHARLES   W.   DECKER,   D.   D.   S. 
Gas  Specialist  Extracting  Expert 

ROOMS   308-309-310-311    PHELAN    BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone   Kearny   1630 
Office   Hours:     9   to    12   and    1    to   S 
The    ONLY    OFFICE    in    San    Francisco    where    the 
scientific    making   and    skillful    giving    of    PURE    NI- 
TROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to  the  formula  and 
manner   of  the  celebrated    "COLTON    DENTAL  AS- 
SOCIATION,"   Cooper    Institute      New    York    City, 
established   in    1863.   originators  of  the   use  of   PURE 
NITROUS    OXIDE    GAS    for    positively    extracting 
teeth   without   pain   is   made   a   SPECIALTY. 


VACAXJ&SL&UMBER 
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Vacation  Duties — Ruth  Thompson   3 

Symposium  on  Vacation — Will  C.  Wood,  W.  J.  Savage,  A.  A.  Brierly, 

Ada  York,  C.  L.  Geer,  Chas.  C.  Teach,  J.  D.  Sweeney 6 

Do  a  "Good  Turn"  for  Your  Forests — W.  I.  Hutchinson 7 

A  Conservation  Flower  Show — Leila  France   
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Summer 
Business  Courses 


TO  THE  EDUCATOR— 

Heald's   always    has    made    a   strong   ap- 
peal for  three  very  definite  reasons. 

1.  1 1  ere  is  a  school  that  may  be  recom- 
mended most  highly  to  students  and 
their  parents  with  absolute  confidence 
that   nothing  but  benefit  to   them   can 

result. 

2.  Here  is  a  school  that  offers  to  edu- 
cators themselves  summer  vacation 
courses  that  provide  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  increasing  their  per- 
sonal efficiency. 

3.  High  standards  and  scientific  methods 
maintained  by  Heald's  are  identical 
with  those  favored  in  foremost  aca- 
demic  circles. 


TO  THE  STUDENT— 

Heald's  is  the  logical  "finishing  school" 
— the  "take  off"  for  that  leap  into  the 
modern  business  world.  It  has  in  store 
for  the  new  entrant: 

1.  A  thorough  grounding  in  subjects  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
1926  commerce  and  finance — a  course 
that  is  complete,  scientific  and  shaped 
by  experts  to  give  the  student  in- 
finitely more  than  that  which  is  nec- 
essary merely  to  hold  a  position. 

2.  Provision  for,  and  an  intelligent  con- 
sideration of,  the  personal  equation. 
Individual  needs  are  studied  and  in- 
dividual  aptitudes   encouraged. 


Telephone   Prospect   1540 
Ask   for   A.    L.   LESSEMAN,    General   Manager 

Heald's  Business  College 

Van  Ness  at  Post  —  San   Francisco 

Sacramento  Oakland  San  Jose 


95%  of  CALIFORNIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
TEACH  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

April  9,  1926,  the  California  State  Board  of  Education,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  reapproved  and  relisted  Gregg  Shorthand,  Rational  Type- 
writing ami  other  Gregg  Publications  as  basal  texts  for  the  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools. 

Complete  list  of  approved  State  Listed  texts  mailed  on  request. 

Our  Teachers'  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  a  Specialist  in  Com- 
merce, holding"  an  A.  M.  degree  in  Education.  Our  Professional 
Service  is  Free. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


I'iielan  Building 


San  Francisco 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242   POWELL  STREET 

DIIID 

Absolutely  Fireproof        RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 

DIIID 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED  SECTION  CLOSE 
TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 


Webster's 

NEW  SCHOOL 

Dictionaries 


All  1925  Editions 
on  New  Plates 


Shorter  School  Dictionary 

An  uncommonly  satisfactory  dictionary 
for  its  size.  Shows  nice  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  what  is  most  useful  for  ref- 
erence. Remarkably  complete  not  only  in 
ordinary  words  but  in  technical  and  scientific 
terminology.  Widely  used  in  elementary 
schools. 

548  Pages.     600  Illustrations. 
Price,  94  cents. 

Elementary  School  Dictionary 

Designed  for  use  in  grammar  grades  and 
junior  high  schools.  Remarkably  rich  and 
full  in  illustrative  phrases,  clauses,  and  sen- 
tences. Helps  develop  a  new  interest  in  the 
study  of  words. 


710   Pages.    900 
Price,  $1.20. 


lustrations. 


Secondary  School  Dictionary 

Designed  primarily  for  use  in  high  schools, 
but  widely  used  also  in  colleges  and  by 
teachers.  A  superlative  book  in  every  re- 
spect. 

846  Pages.     1000  Illustrations. 
Price,  $2.20.    Indexed,  $2.40. 


All  three  books  are  based  on 
Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary, thus  conforming  to  the 
best  usage. 


American  Book 
Company 

121   Second  St.  San  Francisco 
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The  Westernjournalof  Education 

HARR  WAGNER,   Editor. 

RUTH  THOMPSON,  Assistant  Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT— Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of    the 

State   Department  of  Education. 
ALICE   ROSE   POWER,   School  Director,    City  and   County 

of   San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,   Associate   Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field<  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,   both  of  men  and  measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special    Interest   to    School    Trustees,   etc.,   desired. 

Published   Monthly 

Subscription,  $1.50  per  Year  Single  Copies,   15   Cents 

Address   all    Communications    to 
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149   New   Montgomery   St..    San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter 


JUST  A  SUGGESTION! 

Well,  spring  is  here  full  fledged  now  and 
isn't  it  hard  to  buckle  down  to  work  and 
finish  up  the  last  of  the  term's  work?  And 
who  can  say  they  have  not  been  counting 
the  days  until  our  last  examination  papers 
are  corrected,  and  all  detail  work  of  check- 
ing the  text  books  is  over?  The  call  of  the 
great  out  of  doors  is  almost  irresistible. 
Vacation  is  only  a  few  weeks  off  and  it 
brings  to  us  the  best  part  of  the  year. 

With  our  three  months  of  vacation  it 
would  be  mighty  nice  to  go  somewhere 
and  not  be  bothered  about  the  expiration 
of  our  ticket  before  we  are  ready  to  return. 
For  a  short  one,  how  about  an  ocean  trip 
to  Los  Angeles  and  back?  What  could  be 
more  pleasing  than  a  glorious  day  at  sea, 
skirting  the  coast  of  California,  among  con- 
genial companions !  You  can  secure  a  three 
months'  round  trip  ticket  at  the  small  cost 
of  eighteen  dollars.  Aboard  the  San  Juan 
or  the  Humboldt,  which  leave  every  Tues- 
day, Thursday  or  Saturday  evening,  you 
can  reach  your  destination  bright  and  early 
the  second  morning.  There  is  a  stop  over 
privilege  at  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  which  enables  you  to  spend  two  or 
three  hours  sightseeing. 


Plans  have  been  approved  for  the  new 
iVVoodrow  Wilson  junior  high  school  in 
central  North  Oakland,  by  the  Board  of 
^Education.  The  new  school  will  cost  $340,- 
^0,  will  have  35  class  rooms,  gymnasium, 
(shops  and  administrative  rooms,  locker 
[rooms,  and  will  house  1200  students. 


The  Oakdale  high  school  board  recently 
■elected  J.  O.  Gossett  of  Benicia,  as  prin- 
cipal, in  succession  to  C.  E.  Overman,  who 
I  vas  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Mr. 
Ij-ossett  is  a  young  man,  but  with  long  ex- 
perience in  high  school  work.  He  is  a 
'graduate  of  the  Stanford  University  and 
Jjias  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  Riverside, 
[;.nd  at  Stockton,  and  for  the  past  two 
■  'ears  has  been  principal  of  the  Benicia 
J  chool. 
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VACATION    DUTIES 

Ruth  Thompson 


Time — Afternoon  of   the   last   day  of 

school. 
Place — In  front  of  the  school  house. 
Properties — Books     and    tablets     for 
each  child,   pencil   boxes   and  any 
school    paraphernalia    which    chil- 
dren might  take  home  on  the  last 
day  of  school. 
Characters  : 
Frances — a  girl. 
Robert — a  boy. 

A  group  of  boys  and  girls,  any  con- 
venient number. 
Scene  I. 
The  curtain  goes  up  on  a  quiet  scene, 
no  one  is  in  sight  but  from  within  the 
school  house  can  be  heard  the  closing 
song   of   the   school   children    as   they 
finish  their  exercises.    The  song  is  the 
last  verse  of  "America": 

ALL: 

Our  Father's  God,  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  with  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King! 

(There  is  a  moment's  silence  and  then 
the  sound  of  children  cheering  their 
school  and  teacher): 

Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  ! 
Roosevelt  school ! 
Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  ! 

Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  ! 
Miss  Smith! 
Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  ! 

(Door  is  fhrozvn  open  and  children, 
led  by  Frances,  run  merrily  out  of  the 
building): 

FRANCES:  Hurrah,  vacation  time 
at  last!  Oh,  I'm  going  to  have  a  won- 
derful time  this  summer! 

FIRST  BOY  (Throws  hat  in  air  and 
catches  if):  Holidays  at  last !  No  more 
books  for  me ! 

SECOND  BOY:  Fishing  for  me, 
and  plenty  of  fun  from  daylight  'till 
dark! 

FIRST  GIRL:  Frances,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  this  summer? 

FRANCES  (thoughtfully) :  Well, 
I'm  going  to  do  as  I  please.    I'm  going 


to  play  Jacks,  make  some  new  dresses 
for  my  doll,  eat  a  lot  of  candy,  go  bare 
foot,  lie  in  the  hammock  and  swing  as 
high  as  the  trees. 

FIRST  BOY  (scornfully): 

"How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  the  swing? 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 

Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  loveliest  thing 
(sarcastically) 

That  ever  a  child  can  do!" 

FRANCES:  Oh,  don't  remind  a  sev- 
enth grader  of  first  grade  memories ! 

FIRST  GIRL:  Well,  it  shows  his 
lessons,  like  vaccination,  took,  anyway! 

SECOND  BOY:  Oh,  Frances, 
you're  going  to  do  just  as  I  am  all 
summer,  just  be  lazy  and  have  a  good 
time. 

THIRD  BOY:  Just  lazy  and  good 
for  nothing,  you  mean! 

SECOND  BOY:  You  are  kind  of 
superior.    What  are  you  going  to  do? 

THIRD  BOY  (enthusiastically):  Get 
a  job ! 

FRANCES  (giggling):  I  won't  get 
a  job  and  no  job  will  get  me,  I  promise ! 

FIRST  BOY:  Well,  every  one  to  his 
taste ! 

FIRST  GIRL:  Speaking  of  taste, 
look  at  Robert's  new  hat.  (Calls  out) 
Hello,  Robert,  we  knew  you  were  com- 
ing.  We  heard  the  band  on  your  hat. 

(Robert  approaches  the  group  rather 
grouchily  as  he  evidently  docs  not  ap- 
prove of  the  remark  about  his  hat.) 
ROBERT:  Hello,  every  one ! 

SECOND  BOY:  Don't  be  so  cranky. 
Your  new  hat  must  have  gone  to  your 
head. 

(All  the  boys  and  girls  laugh.) 

FRANCES:  Now  that  school  is  out, 
you're  getting  smart,  aren't  you? 

(Boys  and  girls  laugh  again.) 

FRANCES:  I'm  going  home  to  be- 
g-in my  lazy  vacation.  I'm  going  to  be- 
gin by  eating  olives,  and  chocolate  cake 
and  candy  for  supper. 

(The  girls  all  go  ivith  Frances.  I 

FIRST  BOY:  Lots  of  good  educa- 
tion does  for  Frances!  Just  think  of  the 
lessons  in  hygiene  we've  had  this  year ! 
When  I  see  the  way  some  children  be- 
have, I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  will 
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make  my  education  "take,"  as  one  of 
the  girls  said  a  few  minutes  ago. — Well. 
I'd  better  hurry,  I  think  my  Dad  wants 
me  to  help  in  the  garden  this  evening. 

ROBERT:  We  are  going  your  way. 
Come  on,  fellows ! 

(Boys  walk  off  stage  whistling 
"What'll  I  Do?"  or  some  other  popular 
song.) 

( Curtain ) 

Scene  II. 

Time — That  night. 

Place — Frances'  bedroom. 

Properties — Bed,  blankets,  sheets,  pil- 
lows, straight  chair,  dresser,  rug, 
duster,  broom,  oil  mop,  pots  and 
pans,  dish  mop,  dish  pan,  dishes, 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  napkins,  hoe, 
rake,  trowel,  market  basket,  hand- 
bag, baby,  or  doll  may  be  used  for 
baby,  books,  bowl  of  water,  cat, 
dog  or  some  pet,  bicycle,  thimble, 
needle,  thread,  scissors,  some  cloth 
on  which  to  sew,  work  box,  tennis 
racquet,  tennis  ball,  several  news- 
papers, matches,  waste  paper. 

Characters: 

Frances. 

Tidy  the  House  Fairy. 

Help  with  the  Cooking  Fairy. 

Help  Wash  Dishes  Fairy. 

Learn  to  Set  the  Table  Fairy. 

Help  in  the  Garden  Brownie. 

Help  with  the  Shopping  Fairy. 

Care  of  the  Baby  Fairy. 

Read  a  Good  Book  Fairy. 

Care  of  Pets  Brownie. 

Run  Errands  Brownie. 

Learn  to  Sew  Fairy. 

Fair  Play  Brownie. 

Care  of  the  Forest  Brownie. 

Get  a  Job  Brownie. 
(Scene  opens  shozving  Frances  asleep 
in  bed.   She  turns  uneasily.) 

FRANCES  (muttering  restlessly): 
I  wish  I'd  eaten  the  soup  and  vege- 
tables that  Mother  wanted  me  to  eat. 
I  feel  so  queer.  (Turns  over  in  bed  and 
fall  asleep  again.  A  gentle  rap  is  heard 
at  the  door.  The  door  is  quietly  opened. 
Enter  Tidy  the  FIousc  Fairy.  She  is 
dressed  neatly  and  zvears  an  apron.  She 
carries  a  duster,  broom  and  oil  mop. 
She  goes  to  the  bed  and  speaks  to  the 
sleeping  Frances.) 

T/D)'  THE  HOUSE  FAIRY: 

I  am  the   Fairy  Tidy  the  House, 

Here  are  my  broom  and   my  fluster; 

Ik-re  is  my  apron,  this  is  my  mop — 

A  good  rubbing  will  give  the   floor  luster! 

Now  children   may  work, 
And   children  may  play. 
But  attention  to  each 
Makes  the  best  spent  day. 

(Walks  to  head  of  bed  and  waits  for 
others  who  arc  coming.) 


HELP  WITH  THE  COOKING 
FAIRY  (tiptoes  in  and  stands  by  bed 
where  the  other  fairy  stood): 

Now  here  I  am  with  pots  and  pans 
In  which  to  cook  or  bake  or  boil, 
I  carefully  prepare  each  food 
And  nothing  do  I  waste  or  spoil. 
I  study  how  to  do  my  best — 
Good  cooking  surely  is  an  art 
For  it  takes  time  and  patience,  too, 
For  a  good  cook  to  do  her  part ! 

(Goes  and  stands  beside  the  first 
fairy,  as  each  fairy  docs  until  all  have 
appeared.) 

HELP  WASH  THE  DISHES 
FAIRY  (enters,  wearing  apron  and 
carrying  dish  mop  and  dish  pan.  Goes 
to  Frances'  bed  and  standing  there 
says) : 

Oh,  I'm  a  working  fairy, 

All  the  dishes  well  I  scour 

With  water,  soap  and  dish  mop ; 

It  takes  me  not  an  hour ! 

I  scrape  and  wash  and  rinse  and  dry 

And  carefully  put  away — 

Each  dish  gets  my  attention 

Three  times  every  day. 

LEARN  TO  SET  THE  TABLE 
FAIRY  (enters  wearing  maid's  cap 
and  apron  and  carrying  some  knives, 
spoons,  napkins  and  dishes): 

Here  I  am — my  arms  are  full — 

I'm  necessary  as  can  be, 

No  house  can  be  well-kept  unless 

A  table  is  set  daintily. 

There's  a  place  for  all  the  silver, 

There's  a  place  for  every  dish  ; 

To  have  a  dining  room  look  pretty 

Is  every  housewife's  earnest  wish. 

HELP  IN  THE  GARDEN 
BROWNIE  (enters  wearing  brozvn 
coveralls  and  peaked  brozvn  cap  with 
tassel.    Carries  hoc,  rake  and  trowel): 

HELP  IN  THE  GARDEN 
BROWNIE: 

Summer  is  garden  growing  time, 
The  grass  is  green  and  flowers  bloom, 
But  weeds  will  choke  the  growing  plants, 
So  dig  them  up — and  thus  make  room  ! 
Oh,  dig  and  rake  and  hoe  and  work 
Each  day  throughout  the  passing  weeks, 
And  you  will  find  that  roses  bloom 
On  vine  and  bush  and  in  your  cheeks  ! 

(The,  next  fairy  to  enter,  carrying  a 
market  basket  and  hand  bag,  is) — 

HELP  WITH  THE  SHOPPING 
FAIRY: 

All  girls  should  learn  just  how  to  shop; 
This  means  in  choice  and  price  of  food — 
No  girl  can  keep  a  house  unless 
She  buys  with  care  things  that  are  good, 
So  take  your  cash  and  visit  stores, 
And  butchers,  grocers,  clerks  you'll  see; 
Consult  and  price  and  choose  and  buy — 
A  seasoned  shopper  soon  you'll  be ! 

(Enter  Care  of  the  Baby  Fairy.  She 
tiptoes  quietly  in  carrying  a  baby  or 
doll. ) 

CARE  OF  THE  BABY  FAIRY: 


Skill  and  Power 
in  Typing 


Skill  and  power  in  typing  are  ob- 
tained by  an  effective  correlation  of 
training  in  typewriting  technique, 
with  instruction  that  produces  typ- 
ing power. 

Leading  teachers  of  typewriting 
now-a-days  are  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  getting  the  pupil  to 
think  harder,  rather  than  to  allow 
mere  copying  and  mechanical  oper- 
ation to  monopolize  the  program. 

Both  phases  are  important,  and 
both  can  be  taught  simultaneously. 
The  two-fold  problem  is  effectively 
solved  in 

The  New  Rational 
Typewriting 

by 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

In  laying  out  his  course  in  skill 
development,  Mr.  SoRelle  parallels 
quite  closely  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Dr.  Frederick  Book's  "The 
Psychology  of  Skill"  and  "Learning 
to  Typewrite,"  two  of  the  best 
known  works  on  the  psychology  of 
learning. 

New  Rational  Typewriting,  there- 
fore, is  a  carefully  graded  series  of 
technique  drills,  based  on  actual 
learning  processes,  and  supported 
by  a  content  of  genuine  educative 
value. 

In  harmony  with  modern  educa- 
tional thought,  New  Rational  Type- 
writing provides  a  teachable  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  type- 
writing skill  and  typewriting  power. 

List  Price  only  $1.20 

EXAMINE  THE  BOOK  AT 
OUR  EXPENSE 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Go  for  a  walk  with  the  baby. 

Help  it  to  play  and  to  creep, 

Show  it  the  garden  and  books  and  toys 

And' softly  sing  it  to  sleep. 

(Enter  Read  a  Good  Book  Fairy  car- 
rying a  pile  of  books  in  her  arms) : 

READ  A  GOOD  BOOK  FAIRY: 

Books  are  meant  to  teach  us, 

To  entertain  us,  too, 

We  cannot  own  all  books  we  wish, 

But  we  can  own  a  few. 

So  read  good  books — 

Vacation  time  is  just  the  time  to  read, 

Adventure,  history,  fairy  tales. 

And  of  many  a  noble  deed. 

(Enter  Care  of  Pets  Brownie.  He  is 
dressed  in  brown  coveralls  and  wears  a 
jaunty  cap.  He  is  carrying  a  bozvl  of 
food  or  zvater,  and  is  followed  by  some 
pets,  dog  or  cat  or  both) : 

I  am  the  Brownie  that  loves  all  pets, 

Pigeon  or  cat  or  dog  or  horse — 

I  water  them,  feed  them,  give  them  care, 

I  take  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course ! 

I  comb  them,  brush  them,  make  them  my 

friends, 
They  are  good  companions  and  a  real  help, 

too, 
Be  kind  to  animals  and  give  them  care 
Is  my  vacation  advice  to  you. 

(Enter  Run  Errands  Brozvnie  with 
his  bicycle.) 

RUN  ERRANDS  BROWNIE: 

I'm  a  rough  and  ready  fellow, 
Run  on  errands,  letters  mail — 
Ask  of  me  a  job  to  do. 
And  you'll  find  I  never  fail ! 

(Enter  the  Learn  to  Sew  Fairy.  She 
wears  a  neat  little  apron,  carries  a  work 
box  and  her  sewing  materials.) 

LEARN  TO  SEW  FAIRY: 

Girls  should  make  their  aprons, 
Girls  should  mend  their  clothes, 
Girls  should  darn  the  stockings — 
The  holes  in  heels  and  toes. 
You  may  not  like  the  sewing, 
But  with  me  you  must  agree, 
That  it  may  prove  a  useful  art — 
Just  learn,  and  you  will  see ! 

(Enter  the  Fair  Play  Brozvnie.  He  is 
dressed  in  sport  clothes,  white  trousers, 
szveater  and  Brozvnie  cap,  and  carries  a 
tennis  racquet  and  ball.) 

FAIR  PLAY  BROWNIE: 

"Play  fair"  should  be  your  watch  word, 

"Play  fair"  should  be  your  rule, 
■  In  every  game  you  play  each  day 

At  home  or  at  the  school. 

Play  fair  while  you  are  children — 

If  you'd  play  fair  when  you're  old, 
|  For  now's  the  time  to  train  yourself 
'  If  you  your  life  would  mould. 
I  So  if  the  game  is  tennis, 
!  Or  checkers  or  basket  ball, 
,  In  play,  in  life,  be  sure  that  you 
;  Play  fair  in  each  and  all ! 

(Enter  Care  of  the  Forest  Brownie. 
He  is  dressed  in  green  and  wears  a 


jaunty  green  cap.    He   is  joyous  and 
bright.) 

CARE     OF     THE     FOREST 
BROWNIE: 

Oh  ho,  with  our  camping  outfit 
To  the  cool,  green  forest  we  go ! 
For  summer  has  come, 
'Tis  time  for  fun — 
We'll  fish  and  hike  and  row. 

Oh  ho,  we'll  take  care  in  the  forests, 
Of  the  fires,  and  clean  camping  ground — 
For  summer  has  come, 
'Tis  time  for  fun — 
In  health  we'll  grow  quite  sound! 

Oh  ho  for  the  holiday  spirit ! 

Oh  hurrah  for  the  life  that  is  free, 

For  summer  has  come, 

'Tis  time  for  fun — 

Vacation  this  will  be  ! 
(Enter  the  Get  a  Job  Brozvnie.    He 
is  an  earnest  little  fellow,  all  dressed 
in  brown  and  he  speaks  very  seriously.) 

GET  A  JOB  BROWNIE: 
Get  a  job — if  you  can — 
'Tis  fun  to  get  a  job  and  learn 
Business  ways  like  business  folk — 
And  save  the  money  that  you  earn. 
Find  the  work  you   like  best. 
Aim   high   and   study   hard, 
You  will  find  that  honest  work 
Brings  happiness  as  one  reward. 

(All  the  Brownies  and  Fairies  circle 
around  the  bed  and  repeat  together): 
ALL: 

Every  one  needs  vacation-  — 
Every  one  must  play. 
But  every  one  must  do  some  work- 
To  help  and  earn  his  way. 
We  owe  duty  to  each  other, 
We  owe  duty  to  ourselves, 
So  cheerfully  work  and  play  each  day — 
Is  the  message  from  these  elves ! 

(Curtain) 

Scene  III. 
Time — The  next  day. 
Place — Same  as  Scene  I. 
Characters — Same  as  Scene  I. 

As  curtain  goes  up  Frances  is  seen 
hurrying  across  the  stage.  She  meets 
Robert,  who  is  going  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

FRANCES:  Hello,  Robert ! 

ROBERT:  Hello,  Frances  —  but 
don't  stop  me! 

FRANCES:  I'm  not  likely  to!  I'm 
in  a  hurry  myself.  My  aunt  said  if  I'd 
pick  flowers  in  her  garden  and  fill  the 
vases  for  her,  she'd  pay  me  ten  cents  a 
day! 

ROBERT:  Really?  I'm  just  on  my 
way  to  my  Dad's  office.  He  said  he 
would  give  me  a  job  as  errand  boy  this 
summer. — Oh,  here  come  all  the  girls 
and  boys. 

(Enter  boys  and  girls  of  Scene  I.) 

FIRST  BOY:  We  all  seem  in  a  hur- 
ry!   I'm   going  to   deliver   newspapers 


and  I'm  due  at  the  newspaper  office  in 
ten  minutes ! 

SECOND  BOY:  I'm  going  to  mow 
the  neighbors'  lawns  and  save  my 
money  for  a  radio  and  I'm  going  to 
save  some  so  that  I  can  go  to  college. 

FIRST  GIRL  (laughing):  We've  all 
changed  our  minds  since  yesterday — 
now  we  are  all  going  out  to  work  in- 
stead of  spending  the  lazy  vacations  we 
had  planned! 

FRANCES:  You  must  have  all  had 
the  experience  that  I  had  last  night 
when  the  work-a-day  fairies  and 
brownies  came  to  see  me! 

FIRST  GIRL:  What  do  you  mean, 
Frances?  I'm  going  to  work  because 
I've  already  found  that  when  I'm  lazy 
I  don't  feel  well  and  I  eat  all  the  time 
and  I  get  cross  and  no  one  wants  me 
around.  It  didn't  take  any  fairy  to  tell 
me  that. 

(All  the  children  laugh.) 

THIRD  BOY:  We  can  all  say  the 
same  thing,  I  guess.  I  have  found  that 
true  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of  vaca- 
tion— which  so  far  I've  not  enjoyed. 

ROBERT:    I  have  to  hurry  now. 

FRANCES:  Yes,  on  with  the  jobs! 
We'll  compare  notes  next  time  we  meet. 

FIRST  BOY:  We  cheered  the  Roose- 
velt school  and  our  teacher  the  last  day 
of  school — now  let's  cheer  Vacation 
and  Work! 

ALL: 


"Rah!  Rah 
Vacation ! 
Rah !  Rah 


Rah! 
Rah! 


"Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 
A  JOB ! 
Rah!  Rah!  Rah!" 

SECOND  BOY:  Well,  it  didn't  take 
you  girls  long  to  decide  to  go  to  work 
like  the  boys ! 

FRANCES  (laughing):  This  may. 
sound  strange — but  olives,  chocolate 
cake  and  candy  for  supper  can  make  a 
good  deal  of  difference  in  a  person's 
life! 

ROBERT:  You  certainly  are  mys- 
terious today,  Frances.  Goodby,  every- 
one! 

Chorus  of  goodbys. 

(Curtain) 
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A  Symposium  on  Vacation 
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WILL  C.  WOOD, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Vacation!  We  have  all  looked  forward  to  vacation  from  our  earliest  school  days  to 
the  busy  years  of  adulthood.  How  we  longed  for  vacation  to  come  in  our  childhood  days, 
not  so  much  because  we  desired  relief  from  school  as  that  we  wanted  a  change  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  impressed  I  am  with  the  fact  that 
adults  retain  many  of  the  characteristics  of  childhood.  The  line  between  a  child  and  a  man 
is  not  so  great  after  all. 

School  is  closing  and  the  teachers  as  well  as  the  pupils  are  looking  forward  to  vaca- 
tion time.  My  counsel  is  that  they  lay  aside  all  thought  of  school;  that  they  forget  en- 
tirely the  tasks  of  the  year  and  give  themselves  up  to  recreation  and  to  mental  and  spir- 
itual improvement.  A  few  weeks  spent  in  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  will  enable 
both  teachers  and  pupils  to  come  back  to  their  tasks  with  renewed  interest  and  greater 
zest.    Ho,  for  vacation  land  ! 

ters  of  greatest  moment  to  them  individ- 
ually). I  believe  it  to  be  a  fine  thing  once 
in  a  while,  say  every  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  for  a  teacher  to  secure  a  position,  or 
a  real  plain  job  will  do,  in  some  other  line 
of  work  during  vacation. 

By  so  doing  her  vision  is  broadened,  her 
contact  with  life  as  it  is,  is  not  lost ;  she 
returns  to  school  with  an  ability  to  face  the 
problems  of  instruction  with  a  viewpoint 
derived  from  an  intimate  association  with 
practical  affairs.  She  can  more  truly  be  a 
citizen  of  the  community  and  a  leading  fac- 
tor in  community  affairs. 

As  for  the  children,  they  will  learn  soon 
enough  that,  "Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest," 
and  their  vacations  should  be  as  free  and 
as  happy  as  we  can  make  them.  In  a  coun- 
ty such  as  ours,  with  the  majestic  moun- 
tains at  our  very  door-yards,  and  with  their 
streams  and  lakes,  the  matter  of  keeping 
the  little  folks  happy  and  contented  is  an 
easy  one. 


W.  J.  SAVAGE, 

Superintendent  of  Colma  and  Daly  City  Schools: 

To  all  boys  and  girls  and  to  teachers 
in  whom  the  spirit  of  youth  survives,  vaca- 
tion is  the  period  to  which  they  look  for- 
ward with  sweet  dreams  sure  to  be  realized. 

Let  every  teacher  see  to  it  that  no  task  is 
laid  upon  any  child  for  those  weeks  of  free- 
dom and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasize 
that  every  teacher  keep  herself  free,  too. 

Hake  vacation,  for  all,  a  time  for  other 
thoughts  than  those  connected  with  the 
school  room. 

The  ideal  place  to  spend  it  is  down  on 
the  farm,  where  both  children  and  teachers 
may  get  close  to  mother  nature,  gathering 
wild  flowers,  climbing  hills,  fishing  in  the 
brooks,  hunting  birds'  nests,  riding  horses, 
watching  and  helping  the  men  at  work, 
gathering  the  eggs,  milking  the  cows,  and 
even  feeding  the  hogs. 

Possibly,  there  will  be  a  trip  to  the  beach, 
the  ocean  side,  or  an  expedition  for  wild 
blackberries  or  strawberries,  but  beware  of 
the  yellow  jackets,  for  they  sting,  if  mo- 
lested ! 

Without  doubt  there  will  be  a  country 
picnic  and  you  must  be  there  to  play  the 
games,  to  run  races,  to  dance  and  enjoy 
with  keen  appetite  the  contents  of  bas- 
kets spread  out  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

Such  is  the  way  the  boys  and  girls  and 
the  teachers  imagine,  but  may  be  it  can  not 
be  so  pleasant,  on  account  of  unfortunate 
circumstances. 

Sickness  may  afflict  the  father  or  mother 
or  there  may  be  a  lack  of  income,  then  the 
noble,  unselfish  way  to  spend  your  vaca- 
tion is  to  help  all  you  can,  without  a  frown 
or  a  word  of  complaint,  believing  that  God 
will  reward  you  in  due  time  for  your  self- 
denial. 


A.  A.  BRIERLY, 

Superintendent  of  Inyo  County  Schools: 

.My  ideas  in  regard  to  vacation  in  the 
few  words  allowed  me  may  be  expressed 
as  follows:  Without  deprecating  at  all  the 
service  rendered  by  the  summer  schools 
( though  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  so  many 
teachers  are  able  to  complete  a  course  in 
school   and  still  know  so  little  of  the  mat- 


ADA  YORK, 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Diego: 

Considering  vacations  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  school  teacher,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size the  real  purpose  of  vacations,  which  is 
a  rest  from  one's  regular  duties. 

Teachers  who  hurry  from  their  class 
room  to  the  college  halls  for  summer  ses- 
sions are  not  resting.  They  are  using  their 
mental  energy  along  lines  almost  the  same 
as  during  their  year  of  teaching. 

During  at  least  a  part  of  their  summer, 
teachers  should  forget  the  class  room, 
eschew  books  and  lectures,  and  simply  be 
indolent  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term. 
We  Americans  have  lost — perhaps  We  have 
never  had — the  fine  art  of  indolence. 

In  vacation  we  should  forget  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  our  daily  life.  A  good  way  to 
do  this  is  to  spend  our  vacation  far  from 
accustomed  field  of  labor,  enjoy  the  herbage 
in  pastures  new.  Especially  do  we  teachers 
need  an  annual  play  time  when  "joy  is  un- 
confined.'' 


lunch,  python  proficiency ;  first  seashore 
day,  howling  sunburn;  steep  hill-hikes, 
muscle  fag;  fishing,  just  fishing;  mushroom 
crop  of  home  chores ;  work  on  place  or 
ranch  with  so  much  of  effort  and  so  little 
of  result;  summer  school,  doubtful  devia- 
tion from  vacation ;  home  folks  in  city  and 
country,  busy  do-nothing  days.  Boys  and 
girls  are  absorbing  the  school  year  expe- 
riences into  flesh  and  spirit.  Teachers  are 
understanding,  busy  resting,  and  beginning 
again.  Pupil  and  teacher  yearn  for  the 
coming  of  vacation  and  long  for  its  close. 


CHARLES  E.  TEACH, 
Superintendent  Bakersfield  City  Schools: 

All  the  world  loves  a  vacation.    Continu- 
ous service  of  any  kind,  without  interrup- 
tion,    narrows     one     and     finally     becomes 
monotonous.    A   vacation  means   a  change 
of   activity,   a    re-direction    of    energy    and 
should  not  mean  idleness.   There's  a  banker 
in  our  city  whose  business  is  banking,  and  ! 
he  is  a  top-notcher  in  the  banking  business, 
but  his  vacation  calls  him  to  the  far  away  j 
Northland,  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  where 
his  energies  are  directed  toward  big  game  | 
hunting. 

For  teachers,  teaching  is  a  vocation  or 
profession  and  actually  becomes  a  business, 
taxing  certain  energies.  I  have  a  teacher 
who  will  soon  be  on  her  way  to  London,  i 
Paris,  Rome,  Constantinople  and  then  home 
again  to  business.  That's  to  be  her  vaca- 
tion. It  will  be  a  change  in  the  use  of  her 
energy. 

All  vacations  should  be  uplifting  in  mind, 
body  and  soul.  The  crime  of  vacations 
rests  in  the  surrender  by  some,  of  ideals 
that  every  person  should  cherish.  Wher- 
ever the  vacation  shall  be  taken,  in  college,  | 
travel,  or  in  work,  it  should  bring  you 
back  to  your  business  better  equipped. 

A  change  in  the  direction  of  energy  is 
good  for  one — may  you  find  that  benefit 
which  the  great  wide  universe  beyond  the 
school  world  offers,  with  a  joyous  vacation 
to  all.  If  you  would  know  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a  vacation,  study  deeply  the 
writings  of  the  great  modern  apostles  of 
the  mountains,  sea  and  stream,  Roose- 
velt, Van  Dyke  and  Ouayle,  who  have 
helped  mightily  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world  to  the  best  way  for  re- 
directing energy. 


C.  L.  GEER, 

District  Superintendent,  Coalinga: 

Vacation  —  sanity    and    calm  -  renewing, 
yet    with    strange    inconsistencies ;    picnic 


J.  D.  SWEENEY, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Red  Bluff,  Calif.: 

"Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest."  So 
wrote  the  poet.  Merely  doing  nothing,  then, 
is  not  a  real  vacation.  This  despite  the 
etymology  of  the  word  itself.  "The  act  of 
leaving  empty"  should  not  apply  to  what 
we  mean  by  the  term. 

What  should  a  teacher  do  for  a  vaca- 
tion? That  is  hard  to  say.  If  he  or  she  can 
afford  to  do  so,  travel.  Get  a  change  of 
scenery.  Obtain  a  different  view  of  life. 
Leave  school  cares  and  worries  behind  the 
closed  school  door  when  you  turn  the  key, 
but  do  something  worth  while 

Go  to  summer  school?  Yes,  if  you  feel 
able  both  mentally  and  physically.  No,  in 
conditions  call  for  an  entirely  different  type 
of  rest.  If  you  do  go  to  summer  school, 
take  at  least  one  subject  which  in  no  way 
directly  bears  upon  your  regular  school 
work.  Do  not  study-too  hard.  Visit  some. 
Spend  a  day  by  the  sea  now  and  then. 

Read?    Yes.    But   as   a  rule   read   some- 

(Continued  on  page  7,   column   3) 
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DO  A  "GOOD  TURN"  FOR  YOUR 

FORESTS 

By  "Ranger  Bill"  of  the  United  States 

Forest  Service 

(Editor's  note: — "Ranger  Bill"  in  real  life  is  Wallace 
I.  Hutchinson,  Assistant  District  Forester.  The  following 
article  consists  of  excerpts  from  "Ranger  Bill's"  talk  dur- 
ing Forest  Week,  on  KGO,  General  Eectric  Co.  It  is 
especially  apropos  now  that  vacation  time  is  coming  and 
many  of  us  will  spend  some  time  in  the  forests.) 

Every  week  in  the  year  should  be  an 
American  Forest  Week  with  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  our  for- 
ests— and  that  should  mean  every  person — 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country,  for 
the  problem  is  national. 

The  keynote  of  American  Forest  Week 
all  over  the  country  is  "Grow  Trees."  Out 
here  in  the  West  where  we  have  more  than 
half  of  all  the  virgin  forests  that  are  left 
in  the  United  States,  growing  trees  means 
largely  preventing  forest  fires,  keeping  fire 
out  of  the  timber,  out  of  brush  fields  and 
young  growth  that  will  make  the  forests 
of  tomorrow.  If  we  can  do  that  and  give 
Nature  a  chance,  we'll  be  doing  well. 

Two  years  ago,  right  here  in  California, 
a  thoughtless  man  dropped  a  lighted  match 
in  the  foftTst  and  it  took  thirty  days  and 
$300,000  to  put  the  fire  out.  Just  remember 
this  when  you're  on  a  vacation  next  sum- 
mer; a  lighted  match  or  cigarette  may  be 
down,  but  not  out — until  you  step  on  it. 
K  There  were  92,000  forest  fires  in  1924 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  burned  over 
29  million  acres — an  area  as  big  as  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  did  almost  40  million 
dollars  damage.    And  would  you  believe  it 


— over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  were 
caused  by  human  carelessness! 

But  fire  isn't  the  whole  forestry  problem 
in  the  West.  There  are  our  cut-over  lands, 
millions  of  acres  of  them,  logged  and  burn- 
ed and  for  the  most  part  just  waste  areas 
producing  little  or  nothing  when  they 
should  be  growing  timber  for  the  future 
use  of  our  people.  Some  of  this  land  is 
slowly  coming  back  to  trees  but  a  lot  of 
it  will  have  to  be  planted  before  it  will  ever 
amount  to  anything.  The  big  thing  is  to 
keep  fires  off  such  land  and  give  the  trees 
a  chance.  Then  the  lumberman  must  chip 
in  on  the  game,  too,  and  leave  some  good 
healthy  seed  trees,  when  he  logs  the  virgin 
forest,  and  not  destroy  all  the  young 
growth  on  the  ground,  and  what's  most  im- 
portant of  all — keep  fires  out. 

Those  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
should  be  done  to  help  solve  the  forestry 
problem.  "But  what  can  I  do?"  you  say. 
I'll  tell  you.  Every  one  of  you  can  talk 
over  this  forestry  business  with  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and  impress  them 
with  the  need  for  always  being  careful 
with  fire,  no  matter  where  they  may  be. 
If  you're  a  business  man,  you  can  pass  out 
a  word  of  fire  warning  to  your  employes 
before  they  start  off  on  their  summer  va- 
cation. If  you're  a  member  of  a  commer- 
cial or  public  service  organization  or  club, 
and  that  includes  women,  too,  you  can  ar- 
range for  some  one  to  present  this  subject 
at  one  of  your  regular  meetings  and  see  if 
you  can't  work  out  a  local  plan  of  action. 
The   theater    manager   can    run   slides    car- 


EASTERN  SCHOOL,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
COLORADO  SCHOOL,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Superintendents,    Principals,    Supervisors    of    Penmanship,    Commercial,    Grade   and    High    School    Instructors    have 

found    in   these   schools   during  past   years   a   delightful    and    positive     short    cut    to    skill    in    demonstrating    and 

teaching   successfully    good   handwriting. 

Attend   one  of   these   schools   and   learn   thoroughly   physiological,     psychological     and     pedagogical     truths     about 

plain    rhythmic   muscular   movement   handwriting. 

For   a   complete  prospectus   address  for   Eastern    School,   The    A.    N.    Palmer    Company,    55    Fifth    Avenue,    New 

York,    N.   Y.,   and   for  the   Colorado   School,   The  A.   N.   Palmer    Company,    2128    Calumet    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 


State  Teachers  College  of  San  Diego 

Summer  Session  of  1926 

(The  summer  temperature  in  San  Diego  averages  less  than-  70  degrees  F.) 
Term     I —    June  28,  to  August     6, — 6  weeks 
Term  II — August    9,  to  August  31> — 4  weeks 

Program  for  Term  I :  • 

Ten  (10)   courses  in  administration  and  supervision. 
Eleven  (11)   courses  in  elementary  and  junior  high  school  education. 
Twelve  (12)  courses  in  special  subjects — as  physical  education,  music,  art. 
Eighteen   (18)   collegiate   courses  in  literature,  history,  psychology,  geography, 

Spanish,    geology,    climatology   and   meteorology,    psysiography. 
Demonstrations:    Open  to  all  teachers  in  attendance,  in  a  free  period: — 

Primary:    A  beginner's  class. 

Elementary:    Fourth  grade  fundamentals. 

Elementary:    Sixth  grade  projects. 

Rural  school:    Desirable  procedure. 

Program  for  Term  II: 

Period       I     8:05-  9:20 — The  state  course  in  Education  for  Citizenship. 
Period     II     9:25-10:40 — The  state   course  in  the  Constitution. 
Period  III   10:45-12:00 — The  state  course  in  Public  Education  in  California. 
Period  IV     1:15-  2:30 — Principles  of  Elementary  Education. 
N.   B. — (1)     For  efficient   (not  too  large  class   groups),  enrollment  in  Term   I 
limited  to  650;  in  Term  II  to  150. 

(2)  Classes  begin  at  8:00  a.  m.,  close  at  2:00  p.  m.,  in  Term  I. 

(3)  A  program  of  recreation,  including  lectures,  excursions,  and  field 
and  water  sports. 

Fees:  Term  I — Registration  $10.00;  student  lecture  fund  $2.50 
Term  II — Registration  5.00;  student  lecture  fund  1.50 
Bulletin  ready  March  6th.    Address  the  Registrar. 


rying  fire  slogans,  during  the  dangerous 
fire  season.  School  children  can  get  their 
teachers  to  tell  them  about  our  forests  and 
how  they  can  help  protect  them.  The  news- 
paper man  can  put  this  subject  before  his 
readers  by  timely  editorials  and  cartoons. 
There  isn't  a  one  of  you  who  can't  find 
something  worth  while  to  do. 

So,  here's  your  chance,  if  you're  a  real 
friend  of  the  forest,  to  do  a  "good  turn." 
And  after  you've  done  it,  drop  a  line  to 
Ranger  Bill  at  KGO,  and  tell  him  about  it. 


A   SYMPOSIUM   ON   VACATION 

(Continued  from  page.  6,   Column   3) 

thing  other  than  professional  books  if  you 
are  off  in  the  hills  or  down  by  the  ocean. 
Find  a  good  story  by  a  good  writer  and 
enjoy  it.  Or  read  some  favorite  poetry  or 
history.  Then  after  your  vacation  is  over, 
whatever  you  have  done,  return  determined 
to  give  something  to  your  school  which 
you  have  received  during  the  g'lorious  days 
in  the  open  under  the  canopy  of  God's 
heaven.  

Miss  Jasmine  Brittan,  the  well  known 
and  efficient  librarian,  city  school  library, 
Los  Angeles,  contributed  a  special  article 
to  the  May  issue  of  the  Sierra  Educational 
News,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  Philadelphia  October  6,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Sesquicentennial. 


BROADOAKS  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

PASADENA,    CALIF. 
Constructive  material  with  which 

CHILDREN     LOVE 

to   build   skyscrapers,   boats   and   houses   large   enough 
to    play    in. 

Two    sets — $55    and    $75.     Roof   boards    and    rafters 
for   either    set    $4.50    extra. 

Folder  upon  request. 

MAY    H.    NICHOLS 
Amymay    Studio — 527    California   Terrace 


414-16-18  So.Sprin$f  St. 

Near  Fourth  Street 

bos'  Angeles'- 


275  Rooms,  each 
with  Private  Bath 
and  Circulating  Ice 
Water. 

Located  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Down- 
town District 

Courteous    and 

Efficient  Service 

FIREPROOF 
Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00 
per  day 


You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.  B.  HARRISON 

Manager 
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A  CONSERVATION  FLOWER 
SHOW* 

Licila  France 


(This  entertainment  is  for  lower  ele- 
mentary grade  children.  The  children 
may  be  dressed  to  represent  the  wild 
flowers  mentioned.  'The  costumes  may 
he  made  of  crepe  paper  over  an  nnder- 
slip.  The  skirts  must  be  full  and  cut 
like  the  petals  of  flowers.  Green  petals 
hang  from  the  zvaist  on  each  costume 
but  waist  itself  of  each  is  the  prevailing 
color  of  flower.) 

CHARACTERS:  All  main  characters 
carry  wands  to  match  costume,  and 
all  are  accompanied  by  groups  of 
small  children  dressed  likewise,  but 
not  carrying  wands. 

Conservation  Fairy — dressed  in  green 
crepe  costume  with  a  cockade  of  many 
colors.    Carries  a  forest  green  wand. 

Bap.v  Blue  Eyes — Avears  light  blue 
crepe  dress  and  hat  and  carries  blue 
wand.  Accompanied  by  small  chil- 
dren wearing  same  style  of  dress  but 
not  carrying  wand. 

Poppy — dressed  in  bright  orange-yellow 
costume. 

Lupine — dark  blue  or  purple  crepe  cos- 
tume. 

Johnny-Jump-Up — wears  light  yellow 
dress. 

Indian  Paint  Brush  —  (should  be 
boy)  costume  of  red  and  green, 
cockade  effect  of  red  like  a  feather 
duster. 

Wild  Sunflower — dark  green  dress, 
yellow  sash,  a  halo  of  yellow  petals 
around  the  face  pasted  on  circles  of 
pasteboard. 
C O N S ERVATIO N  FAIRY— 

( Dances   onto   stage  waves  wand   and 

sings: ) 

"We'll  sing  of  the  Bowers  and  blossoms  of 
spring, 

Of  California  wild  flowers  we'll  sing — 
The  lupine,  the  paint  brush,  the  baby  blue 
eyes, 

The    bright   golden    poppy,    so    dearly    we 
prize. "t 

(Conservation  Fairy  stands  to  one 
side  of  stage,  in  front  and  watches 
other  flowers  as  they  appear  and  sing 
their  songs.  .Is  each  group  completes 
its  song,  the  children  stand  to  one  side, 
making  room  for  the  next  group,  but 
the  leading  character  always  stands  in 
the  most  conspicuous  place.) 

BABY  BLUE  EYES:  (skips  lightly 
on  stage  follozved  by  other  children): 

'The with   music  may    be  obtained   by    writing   to 

the   composer,    Leila     France.    70    Santa    \fonica    Way,    San 
"California    Wild    Flower    Songs  "    « 


ritfiivnw.        in.      uouk,        .  .mi. 'iiii.i     \\  11,1     riower     >"llgs,       a 

collection    of    fourteen    songs    for    children,    sells    for    $1.00. 
'  oi    crvation     song,    price    $.25.      "California     Wild     Flower 

a] btaincd   From   the    FTan    Wagner    Pub 

lishing   Company,    149    New    Montgomcrj    street,    San    Fran 
Cisco, 


"A  patch  of  blue 
In  a  field  of  green 
And  the  daintiest  flowers 
That  ever  were  seen. 
They  are  blue,  as  blue 
As  the  clear  blue  skies, 
And  we  call  them 
The  'Baby  Blue  Eyes.'  " 

POPPY  (Enters  with  followers  in 
flaunting,  saucy  dance): 

"Poppies  golden  poppies, 
Gleaming  in  the  sun, 
Closing  up  at  evening 
When  the  day  is  done. 
Pride  of  California, 
Flower  of  our  state, 
Growing  from  the  mountains 
To  the  Golden  Gate. 

"Flower  of  the  hillside, 
Flower  of  the  plain, 
Flower  of  the  sunshine, 
Flower  of  the  rain. 
California's  children, 
Be  they  far  or  near, 
Love  the  golden  poppy 
Of  our  state  so  dear." 

LUPINE  (Enters  with  followers  in 
dignified  manner): 

"When  the  poppy  goes  away, 
Then  the  Lupine  comes  to  stay ; 
Lupines  yellow,  purple,  blue, 
Lasting  all  the  summer  through. 

"Lupines  growing  by  the  sea, 
Are  as  yellow  as  can  be ; 
Lupines,  yellow,  purple,  blue, 
Lasting"  all  the  summer  through." 

JOHNN ) '-/  UMP-  UP  ( Enters  with 
followers  all  jumping  gayly  up  and 
down) : 

"Little  Johnny-Jump-Up, 
Jump  up,  jump  up, 
Little  Johnny-Jump-Up, 
Where  did  you  get  your  name? 
If  you  were  called  a  pansy, 
We'd  love  you  just  the  same, 

But  we  like  to  call  you  Johnny, 
Johnny-Jump-Up." 

INDIAN  PAINT  BRUSH  (Enters 
proudly  and  sedately  but  with  rhythm- 
ical grace): 

"Paint    Brush,    Paint    Brush,    Indian    Paint 
Brush, 
Do  the  Indians  paint  .with  you? 
'Children,  children,   I'm  not  certain, 
But  I  almost  think  they  do.' 

'  'When  an  Indian  goes  to  battle, 
So   I've  often  heard  it  said, 
lie  takes  up  an  Indian  Paint  Brush 
Paints  his  face  in  streaks  of  red.'  " 

WILD  SUNFLOWER  (Enters 
brightly  and  gayly  trips  into  place): 

"I  low  n   ill   the  sunny  land, 
Down  through   the  orange  land, 
Bright  gulden  sunflowers  brighten  the  way. 
When  all   the  hills  are  brown 
And  the  other  flowers  are  gone, 
Then  the  bright  sunflower  comes  with  the 
hay." 


(Children  all  group  themselves  to- 
gether, join  hands  and  sing  the  chorus 
and  the  last  verse  of  the  Spring  Blos- 
som Conservation  song) : 

Chorus 

"We  will  conserve  them  and  gather  with 

care 
And  then   with  our  wild  flowers  no  state 

can  compare. 
The  plants  and  the  bushes  we  should  not 

destroy, 
But  save  and  preserve  them,  that  all  may 

enjoy. 

"The  flowers  by  the  roadside,  the  blue  and 
the  red, 

The  wonderful  carpet  that  Nature  has 
spread, 

The  berries  that  grow  on  the  hillside  to- 
day— 

In  just  a  few  years  will  have  all  gone 
away." 


is   especially   adapted   to 

costume  making 
You   can   sew  it,  tuck  it,    pleat   it  and  in 
fact  treat  it  like  any  cloth   material. 
If  you  plan  to  produce  "A  CONSERVA- 
TION FLOWER  SHOW"  or  any  other 
play,  use  this  material  for  your  costumes. 
For   sale   by   leading   stationers    and    de- 
partment stores.    They  also  sell  our  Cos- 
tume Book.    It  costs  only  10  cents. 
For  information  or  advice  write  our 

Service   Bureaus 

833   Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

747   So.   Hill  Street,   Los  Angeles 

Colman  Building,  Seattle 


II  In.      if      In  .|      \ , 

s.'iiK.  by    Leila  Franc 


S|iin^      Blossoms     Conservation" 


Let  us  send  you  a 

Dennison  Costume  Book 

with  Color  Chart 


Enclose   10  cents  to  cover  wrap- 
ping and  mailing  costs 


Mail  orders  given  prompt, 
personal   attention 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 

STATIONERY  CO. 

735    MARKET   STREET 
Opp.  Grant  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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emu 

Vacationtttps 


Indian-detour 


ttrokEast 

are  profit a&le 
travel  Investments 
PlanvVrnt?  and.  take 
advantage  ofcour.- 
travel  S^rice  facilities 
m  arranging  your  trip* 

Santa  Fe  Ticket  OSSices 
and  Travel  Bureaux 

601    MARKET   STREET 

Telephone  Sutter  7600 

FERRV  DEPOT 
SAN    FRANCISCO 


Dr.  D.  C.  Williamson,  noted  traveler  and 
lecturer,  addressed  the  members  of  San 
Francisco  Council  No.  615,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, at  their  regular  semi-monthly 
meeting  last  Tuesday  night,  May  18,  on 
:he  "Wonders  of  America's  National 
Parks."  The  lecture  was  accompanied  by 
:he  projection  of  illustrated  slides  and  mo- 
:ion  pictures  of  Yellowstone,  Rainier  and 
jlacier  National  Parks.  These  garden 
spots  are  to  be  visited  by  the  members  and 


friends  of  San  Francisco  Council  "Caseys," 
on  the  order's  "National  Parks  Tour,"  June 
20  to  July  7,  inclusive.  From  two  to  four 
days  will  be  spent  in  each  of  the  three  na- 
tional parks,  and  stops  will  also  be  made  at 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Colorado  Rockies 
en  route  east ;  and  in  Portland  and  Tacoma 
on  the  return  trip,  the  party  getting  back 
into  this  city  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
July  7. 

John  L.  Flynn  is  chairman  of  the  outing 
committee,  assisted  by  J.  C.  O'Connor,  Jr., 
and  Ed.  F.  Jones.  Headquarters  have  been 
established  by  the  committee  at  601  Market 
street. 

O.  O.  C.  (Once  Over  Committee).  The 
O.  O.  C.  is  composed  of  one  class  room 
teacher,  one  school  administrator,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  editorial  staff,  a  librarian,  a  club 
member,  a  grammar  school  pupil  and  a 
high  school  student.  They  will  review  and 
give  opinions  of  books  received  by  this 
Journal.  Minutes.  Motion  made  and  car- 
ried that  we  publish  our  impression  of 
"WE  AND  OUR  GOVERNMENT,"  by 
Jenks  &  Smith.  It  contains  the  main  facts 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  It  is  rec- 
ommended for  use  particularly  in  citizen- 
ship and  Americanization  classes  to  supple- 
ment the  study  of  history  and  for  citizens 
having  a  desire  to  keep  well  informed  on 
the  principles  and  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment as  they  are  at  present.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  material  in  the  book  is 
unique  in  that  columns  of  pictures  parallel- 
ed columns  of  text.  The  high  school  stu- 
dent of  our  committee  said,  "This  book  is 
keen,  you  can  get  the  story  by  reading  the 
pictures.  Look  on  page  126,  that  shows 
how  the  President  keeps  in  touch  with  all 
the  people.  See,  he  is  talking  to  the  cow- 
boys out  West  and  in  the  next  picture  he  is 
addressing  a  multitude  in  a  great  city  and 
in  this  one  it  shows  him  with  a  few 
farmers."  On  the  editorial  board  there 
were  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  professor  of 
government  in  Harvard  University ;  Hon. 
Ben  B.  Lindsey,  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  Denver,  and  Hon.  Will  C.  Wood, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Cali- 
fornia. (American  Viewpoint  Society. 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company,  149 
New  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  payable  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  is  the  most  recent  gift 
to  the  Pomona  college  library.  The  gift 
was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Pomona 
College  board  of  trustees  and  will  be  con- 
tinued for  twelve  months. 


=WINSTON= 


Coming  Fast 

Junior  Training 
for  Modern  Business 

By  KIRK  AND  WAESCHE 

Text  and  Business  Forms 
Separate 

This  new  text  offers  a  general 
introduction  to  business  methods 
and  customs  which  will  really 
function  later  in  the  life  of  every 
pupil  who  takes  it.  It  is  fast  be- 
coming introduced  all  over  the 
country. 

NOW  USING  IT 

Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis,  Jersey  City, 
Denver,  Omaha,  Worcester,  Sy- 
racuse, Bridgeport,  Fall  River, 
Lawrence,  Flint,  Schenectady, 
Fort  Wayne,  Altoona,  Lansing, 
Lancaster,  Tampa,  Niagara. 
Falls,  Kalamazoo,  Beaumont, 
Leavenworth,   Fargo. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON. ^COMPANY 


Executive   Offices   and   Manufactory, 
Winston  Building  Philadelphia 

Chicago     San  Francisco     Dallas     Atlanta 

FOR  TEXTBOOKS 


Teachers,  Superintendents  and  Principals 

of 
Schools 

Will  be  interested  in  the  fine  line  of 

imported  cloth  and  quality  of 

service  offered. 

H.  L.  DUSCHKIN 

Tailor  for  men  who  knozv 

294   OFarrell    Street 
Between  Powell  &  Mason 


San    Francisco 
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THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     PRINCIPALS' 
CONVENTION  HELD  AT  PASA- 
DENA,  APRIL   19-23, 
INCLUSIVE 
Harr  Wagner 

Commissioner  A.  C.  Olney  called  the 
convention  for  the  above  dates  to  meet  at 
the  Hotel  Huntington,  beginning  Monday 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  April  19.  Mr. 
Olney  arranged  a  very  excellent  program 
that  had  to  do  with  the  actual  work  of  the 
secondary  schools,  including  the  junior  high 
school,  the  senior  high  school  and  the  junior 
college. 

The  addresses  of  welcome  by  John  F. 
West  and  William  T.  Ewing  were  received 
with  applause  and  appreciation.  George  C. 
Barton  of  Covelo  in  his  reply  expressed  the 
appreciation  of  the  principals  for  the  kindly 
greeting  of  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Ewing  with 
quaint  and  humorous  touches  about  his  en- 
vironment   in    Covelo,    Mendocino    county. 

The  greetings  of  Hon.  Florence  J. 
(  )T.rien,  vice-president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  was  a  well  delivered  and 
thoughtful  address  in  reference  to  the  work 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  at- 
titude towards  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  in  good  voice  and 
discussed  the  problems  of  the  state  board 
in  a  way  that  won  the  appreciation  and 
good  will  of  the  principals  assembled. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  19,  Hon. 
Stanley  B.  Wilson  of  Los  Angeles  deliv- 
ered one  of  his  characteristic  and  eloquent 
addresses  on  "The  Intellectual  Locarno." 
Mr.  Wilson  was  in  fine  form  and  spoke 
with  patriotic  fervor  of  his  interpretation 
of  modern  development  along  the  lines  of 
the  radio,  the  automobile,  the  aeroplane, 
etc.,  and  their  application  to  our  intellec- 
tual activities  and  our  patriotic  interpreta- 
tion in  our  relationships  with  men.  There 
is  no  one  in  the  West  who  has  Mr.  Wil- 
son's ability  and  aptness  in  the  quoting  of 
poetry  and  of  delivering  well  rendered  sen- 
tences with  a  patriotic  appeal  for  better 
and  greater  service. 

.Mr.  Wilson's  address  was  followed  by  a 
motion  picture,  "The  Making  of  a  Book," 
by  Seldon  C.  Smith,  the  Pacific  Coast  rep- 
resentative of  Ginn  &  Company.  This  ex- 
cellent film  interested  the  principals  in  that 
it  went  into  detail  in  the  making  of  books 
from  ancient  times  to  the  most  modern 
plant.  Mr.  Smith's  introduction  was  unique 
and  gave  a  new  viewpoint  in  reference  to 
the  relationship  between  the  commercial  ac- 
tivities and  the  professional  activities  of  our 
citizenship  towards  the  public  schools.  He 
placed  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  men  and  women  who  made 
school  desks,  school  books,  chalk  or  any- 
thing that  was  used  by  children  in  the 
Schools  felt  that  they  were  of  service  be- 
cause they  were  cooperating  in  their  labor 
along  with  the  service  of  the  teacher  that 
which  was  useful  and  that  it  was  a  part, 
no  matter  how  small,  of  the  great  educa- 
tional  system   of   .America. 

Commissioner  A.  ('.  Olney's  annual  ad- 
dress was  delivered  on  Tuesday  morning, 
April  JO.  Like  all  of  his  work,  it  was  of 
high  standard;  showed  clear  thinking  and 
touched  many  phases  of  his  leadership  as 
commissioner  of  secondary  schools. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Dexter,  president  of  Whittier 
College,  also  delivered  the  morning  address 
that  was  outstanding,  upon  the  subject  of 
"i  lharacter  Training." 

On    Thursday,    April    22,    at    9:15    a.    m„ 


Hon.  Will  C.  Wood  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  "Reconstructed  Ideals,"  in  which  he 
quoted  from  the  first  address  that  he  made 
to  the  High  School  Principals'  convention 
at  Fresno,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wood  never  spoke  with  more  grace  or  feel- 
ing than  he  did  on  this  occasion.  He 
showed  how  many  of  the  ideals  that  he 
held  when  he  first  entered  upon  the  work 
as  state  administrator  of  schools  had  been 
realized  and  the  comparison  of  the  high 
schools  in  point  of  number  and  efficiency 
of  today  as  compared  with  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  showed  remarkable  progress.  In 
closing,  his  talk  became  a  classic  in  point 
of  poetic  illustration  and  interpretation,  in 
which  he  used  roses  in  bud  and  blossom  in 
comparison  with  his  ideals. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  the 
many  interesting  discussions  that  were 
given  along  the  line  of  high  school  work. 
C.  L.  Geer  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  ;  W.  T.  Plelms  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  junior  high  school 
legislation;  R.  B.  Leland  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  forms  and  records.  F.  H. 
Boren  was  in  charge  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity dinner  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Kemp  in 
charge  of  the  University  of  California  din- 
ner. 

There  were  upwards  of  600  people  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  and  they  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  environment  of  the  Hotel  Hunt- 
ington. The  social  contact  was  of  unusual 
interest  on  account  of  the  delegates  being 
in  one  building  during  the  week. 

Notes 

The  lobby  was  especially  interesting. 
Mrs.  Cheney  of  the  Placement  Bureau  of 
University  of  California,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Snell 
of  Stanford  Lniversity,  E.  C.  Boynton  of 
the  Boynton  Teachers'  Agency,  Mr.  Cod- 
dington  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Coddington 
Agency,  and  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  McNeil 
Teachers'  Agency  were  among  those  who 
furnished  an  excellent  personnel  for  the 
spacious  lobby. 


Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Mamie  Lang  (commis- 
sioner of  elementary  schools),  Herbert  F. 
Clark,  Caroline  Swope,  Edgar  C.  Boughn, 
A^aughn  MacCaughey,  Arthur  Chamberlain, 
Horace  Rebok  were  among  those  who  con- 
tributed an  educational  contact  that  was  not 
in  the  formal  program. 


The  Bookman,  in  the  dining  room,  in  the 
lecture  halls,  on  the  baseball  grounds,  in 
the  lobby,  in  the  dancing  pavilion,  under- 
neath some  arbor  and  by  the  perfume  of  the 
rose  bushes,  gave  color,  personality,  dis- 
tinction, and  sometimes  even  brilliancy  to 
the  environment.  Among  those  present 
were,  Selden  C.  Smith,  J.  W.  Linscott,  F. 
A.  Rice,  Mr.  Burrill,  of  Ginn  &  Company; 
Air.  Jones  and  Mr.  Graves,  of  World  Book 
Company;  John  Osborne  and  Mr.  Covell, 
of  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company;  Leroy 
Armstrong,  of  American  Book  Company ; 
R.  P.  Works,  Mr.  Beers  and  A.  A.  Belford, 
of  Rand,  McNally  Company;  Air.  Loomis, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company;  Mr.  Harvey, 
I'.  C.  Neath  &  Company;  Dick  Laidlaw, 
Laidlaw  Brothers;  Sam  Bevis  and  Mr. 
Baker,  Scribners;  Thos.  Horn,  Merrill  & 
Company;  C.  W.  Roadman,  Sanborn  & 
Co.;  Airs.  Raymond  and  Aliss  Adams,  Gregg 
Company;  A.  II.  V.w  Tavern,  Southwest 
Company;  Chas.  W.  Scott,  Scott,  Foreman 


&  Co.;  Mr.  Hamilton,  Allyn  &  Bacon; 
Harr  Wagner,  editor  Western  Journal  of 
Education,  and  Miss  Wagner,  representing 
Harr  Wagner,  Blakiston  and  Putnam  com- 
panies; Teddy  Morehouse  and  Mr.  Beers, 
representing  Macmillan  Company;  W.  Q. 
Harper,  representing  Winston;  Reba 
Bright,  representing  Wentworth  &  Co., 
Library  Bureau ;  and  Mr.  Spencer,  the 
Spencer  Company,  on  laboratory  furniture 
and  equipment. 


Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Southern  Branch,  Los 
Angeles,  has  just  completed  a  new  boolj: 
from  the  press  of  Ploughton  Mifflin  &  Co., 
entitled  Thomas  Davidson's  "Education  as 
a  World  Builder."  Dr.  Moore  a  few  years 
ago  edited  "Socrates,"  by  Thomas  Starr 
King,  published  by  Harr  Wagner  Publish- 
ing Company.  These  books  are  Dr.  Moore's 
contribution  of  wonderful  material  to  per- 
manent literature. 


Dorothy  Wagner,  who  contributed  the 
art  work  to  the  Modern  School  Readers ! 
and  other  publications  of  the  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company,  is  offering  a  six! 
weeks'  course  in  stage  craft,  commencing! 
May  17,  1926.  Her  studio  is  1367  Post 
street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  City  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Diego  has  elected  Mr.  Roberts,  assistant 
superintendent  of  Cincinnati  schools,  as  su| 
perintendent  of  the  San  Diego  schools.  Su 
perintendent  PI.  C.  Johnson  retires  with 
the  good  will  of  the  teachers  and  citizerjs 
of  San  Diego.  His  retirement  is  due  to 
local  conditions  that  have  little  to  do  witn 
the  progressive  policies  and  educational 
standards  maintained  by  Mr.  Johnson.  His 
work  as  an  administrator  has  been  a  great 
success. 


AVilliam  John  Cooper  of  Fresno  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  article  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News  in 
which  he  discusses  in  detail  the  Modern 
School  Readers  by  Ruth  Thompson  and 
H.  B.  Wilson,  and  published  by  Harr  Wag- 
ner Publishing  Company,  and  The  Pathway 
to  Reading  Series,  by  Hosic,  Coleman  &. 
Uhl.  Teachers  of  primary  reading  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  careful  study 
that  Superintendent  Cooper  has  made  q| 
the  subject. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association  ip 
arranging  for  a  special  train  to  take  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates  to  at 
tend  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Philadelphia  June  27 
to  July  22.  Mary  Mooney,  Marjorie  Stew- 
art and  Alice  Rose  Power  are  among  the 
well  known  delegates  from  San  Francisco, 
California. 


Madeline  A^everka,  supervisor  of  pri 
mary  grades  and  kindergarten  in  Los  An 
geles,  has  arranged  to  spend  her  vacation 
in  travel  abroad.  She  will  visit  Prague  and 
other  cities  where  there  is  special  interest 
in  primary  education. 


E.  G.  Gridley,  the  energetic  secretary  ol 
the  C.  T.  A.,  Bay-  Section,  in  connection 
with  Dorothy  Farrell,  is  making  the  class- 
room teacher  department  an  important  past) 
of  the  association. 
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RELATIVITY  AND  EDUCATION 
By  Cora  L.  Williams 

The  worth  of  any  great  discovery  comes 
largely  from  the  light  that  it  throws  on 
other  fields  of  thought.  It  was  so  with 
Darwin's  discovery.  It  will  be  so  with  Ein- 
stein's. The  concept  of  relativity,  like  that 
of  evolution,  has  great  significance  for  all 
our  thinking'.  Absolute  standards  of 
thought  and  conduct  are  fast  breaking 
down.  The  continuance  of  our  social  order 
depends  upon  our  finding  a  human  prin- 
ciple of  relativity. 

All  our  interests  and  activities  unite  to 
show  that  the  trend  of  human  development 
today  is  toward  great  and  greater  co- 
operation. We  are  living  our  lives  as  never 
before  in  the  group.  Where  a  short  time 
since  we  were  related  to  one  another  as 
individuals,  we  now  have  our  relationships 
largely  through  organizations  and  clubs. 
Everywhere  the  law  of  psychic  gravitation 
is  drawing  us  together.  Obviously  these 
larger  contacts  require  larger  powers, 
deeper  insights  than  were  needed  for  in- 
dividual functioning — a  fact  to  which  we 
have  not  awakened.  We  are  trying  to  make 
a  one-mind  power  do  the  work  of  a  mul- 
tiple-mind power.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  our  problems  remain  unsolved. 

If  we  would  raise  our  thought  power  to 
a  degree  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  great 
physical  and  psychical  forces  that  we  have 
set  into  operation,  we  must  learn  to  think 
together.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
all  to  think  alike ;  quite  the  contrary.  For 
effective  group  thinking  each  one  must 
have  something  unique  to  contribute,  and 
icmt  of  those  diverse  elements  the  new  is 
created.  But  there  is  the  rub !  Most  of  our 
efforts  at  group  thinking  are  dismal  fail- 
ures for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  something  better  will  come,  and  so  at- 
tempt to  make  the  group  think  our  way. 
First,  then,  we  must  have  faith  that  the 
group  has  the  power  to  produce  a  genuine 
collective  thought  and,  having  that  faith, 
we  shall  soon  discover  that  a  new  thing  has 
been  created. 

Professor  Dewey  tells  us  with  much  en- 
thusiasm that  we  are  about  to  experience 
the  greatest  adventure  that  the  human  mind 
has  had  since  the  discovery  of  science 
(three  centuries  ago.  This  change  of  men- 
tality is  due  he  says,  to  the  new  ideas  in- 
troduced by  the  doctrine  of  relativity. 

It  is,  indeed,  "news"  to  hear  that  what 
we  had  supposed  to  be  the  last  word  in 
mechanism,  i.  e.,  the  theory  of  relativity, 
!is  disclosing  all  reality  to  be  organic.  Think 
of  it!  Even  the  atom  has  a  life-history,  a 
purpose  and  a  goal ! 


Does  this  mean  that  science  has  repudi- 
ated mechanism?  Not  at  all.  The  triumphs 
of  mechanical  science  still  stand — the  mar- 
vels that  they  are.  But  mechanism  is  no 
longer  the  whole  story,  only  the  three- 
dimensional  spatial  aspect  of  it.  As  Ein- 
stein has  shown  that  we  must  have  four 
dimensions  in  order  to  account  for  the  uni- 
verse, so  we  must  have  four  dimensions  to 
rightly  treat  of  life  and  its  problems. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy,  Professor 
Dewey  warns  us,  to  make  the  change  de- 
manded by  the  new  science.  We  have  not 
only  to  learn  new  terms ;  we  have  to  give 
new  meanings  to  old  ones.  Time,  space, 
organism,  configuration,  structure,  pattern, 
all  require  re-interpretation.  And  what  is 
more,  we  have  to  approach  the  new  ideas 
through  a  complex  mathematical  medium. 
Altogether  it  is  a  superhuman  task  this 
new  science  is  setting  us !  But  once  we 
discover  the  principle  of  human  relativity, 
we  shall  not  have  to  meet  the  problems  of 
life  single-minded  any  more  than  we  now 
have  to  meet  them  single-handed.  We  shall 
be  able  to  raise  our  thought  to  any  power 
that  we  choose  by  thinking  together. 

There  is  a  new  art  in  the  world,  the  art 
of  thought  integration.  To  be  sure  we 
know  very  little  as  yet  of  its  technique, 
but  we  are  learning'  as  we  meet  together 
increasingly  in  groups  and  clubs.  The  rea- 
son that  science  has  progressed  so  far 
ahead  of  the  other  branches  of  knowledge 
is  because  it  has  got  hold  of  the  trick.  Its 
least  discovery  is  quickly  integrated  into 
the  mass  of  scientific  knowledge  and  at 
once  set  to  functioning  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  whole ;  whereas,  sociology 
and  education  hold  to  theories  and  per- 
sonal opinion,  and  make  little  advance- 
ment. 

A  new  world  awaits  us — a  four-dimen- 
sional space-time  world.  We  have  only  to 
become  co-conscious  with  one  another  in 
organic  unions  to  understand  its  larger 
truths,  experience  its  "changing  intellectual 
climate." 

The  road  to  this  New  Universe  is  what 
Walt  Whitman  called  an  "Open  Road."  Do 
you  not  hear  him  cry,  "Allons !  Whoever 
you  are,  come  travel  with  me !  Traveling 
with  me  you  will  find  what  never  tires." 
Let  us  join  him  and  the  Great  Companions. 
An  infinity  of  universes  is  before  us.  The 
length  and  breadth  are  ours,  and  the  height 
and  depth. 

J.  W.  Searson,  professor  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  editor  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  University  Publishing  Com- 
pany, made  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 


The  Williams 
Institute 

offers 
SEMINAR  COURSES 

during  July  in  the  Application 
of  the  Principle  of  Relativity  to 
Education. 


Berkeley 


California 


r 


Your  %)acation  'Crip 

White  Flyer  Line 

5.  S.  San  Juan  S.  S.  Humboldt 

Sailing  Every 

Tuesday   Thursday   Saturday 

from 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

The  Most  Economical  Way 

Lowest  Fares         High  Class  Meals 

Comfortable  Accommodation 

All  Outside  Rooms 

Radio  Music  Dancing 

Free  Steamer  Chairs 

In  fact  everything  to  make  the 

trip  enjoyable 

First   class   fares  between   San   Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and  vice  versa 

(P.  E.  ticket  included) 

$12.00    $13.00    $15.00 

Round  trip  available    90  days — $18.00 

Tickets  and  further  information  from 

Dept.    P2   WHITE   FLYER  LINE 
Pier  1  7,  San  Francisco 

S.F. Ticket  Office,  683  Market  St.    Phone  Sutterl681 
L.A.Ticket  Office,  513  S.SpringSt.  Phone  Tucker  1402 


14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


The   Little    Giant   Blackboard    Eraser    Cleaner 

is  simple  in  construction  and  efficient  in  every  respect.  Is  non-breakable  and  is  oper- 
ated by  a  Universal  Motor  adapted  to  any  and  all  electric  currents.  It  is  provided 
with  nine  feet  of  Underwriter's  Lamp  Cord  made  fast  to  a  Universal  Plug  ready  to 
attach  to  any  convenient  lamp  socket.  Is  complete  and  ready  for  use.  Will  be  sent  by 
Parcel  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  packed  in  a  neat  carton  box.  Guaranteed 
against  any  and  all  mechanical  defects  and  to  clean  blackboard  erasers  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us  that  every  Successful  and  Modern  School  will  not 
be   without    this   little    Aristocrat. 

The   New   Simplex   Hand   Operated   Eraser   Cleaner 

is  a  thoroughly  efficient  device  for  cleaning  blackboard  erasers.  Very  convenient  for 
those  schools  which  do  not  have  electric  current.  Is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction in  every  respect.  Order  sample  now.  Be  convinced  that  these  two  machines 
will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Price  West  of   Rockies,  $37.50 
MANUFACTURED   BY 

JAMES  LYNN   COMPANY 

Distributor — C.    F.    WEBER    &    CO.,    609    Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


Chicago,    Illinois 
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AN  INVITATION 

Teacher.--,  if  you  want  to  get  a  new  view- 
point, there  is  certainly  one  to  be  gained 
if  you  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Camera  Club.  They  have  made  ar- 
rangements  for  three  delightful  long  dis- 
tance outings  this  year  for  the  benefit  of 
members  and  friends.  The  first  trip  is  to 
the  Feather  River  region,  June  18  to  June 
27.  The  destination  is  really  a  vacation 
playground  with  boundless  opportunities 
[or  rest,  recreation  and  pleasure.  It  abounds 
in  streams,  lakes,  mountains,  forests,  where 
one  can  fish,  swim,  hike  or  row  upon  the 
placid  surface  of  the  lakes. 

Beginning  June  24  until  July  4,  the  club 
will  visit  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  committee  have  planned  so  that  there 
is  ample  time  to  see  this  wonderland  in  a 
pleasurable  and  natural  way.  There  are 
overnight  stops  at  Old  Faithful  Camp,  Yel- 
lowstone Lake,  Yellowstone  Grand  Can- 
yon,  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  with  an 
extra  day  at  both  Old  Faithful  Camp  and 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  The  many  and  varied  geysers  and 
fretted  and  tinted  terraces  resemble  the 
fancied  architecture  of  fairyland. 

The  last  long  distance  trip  of  the  season 
is  to  Yosemite.  It  will  be  from  July  18  to 
2(>.  There  is  a  daily  itinerary  gotten  up 
for  all  the  trips,  with  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  guests  of  the  Camera  Club,  each 
day,  to  some  interesting  or  beautiful  spot. 
The  club  makes  a  special  effort  to  make 
their  guests  familiar  with  the  valley  and  its 
magnificence. 

There  are  many  contributing  factors 
which  have  made  the  tours  of  the  club  so 
popular,  among  them  are  the  nightly  en- 
tertainments and  the  special  train  service, 
but  the  underlying  feature  of  the  whole 
program  is  the  conscientious  endeavor  to 
make  every  one  comfortable  and  happy. 


?s& 


Work  is  to  begin  next  month  on  the 
$30,000  addition  to  the  high  school  at  Rose- 
ville. 


Our  New  Address: 
525   MARKET  STREET 

Underwocd  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  carry  in  stock  the  BUSINESS,  INDUS- 
TRIAL, Technical  and  Scientific 
Books  of 
Ronald  Press  Company 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company 
Longmans  Green  &  Company 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company 
Chemical  Catalog  Company 

We  can  supply  the   BUSINESS   and 
Technical  books  of  all  publishers 

Technical 
Book  Company 

525  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Phone  Garfield    19 


CALIFORNIA  WILL  SEND 

PUPILS  AND  TEACHER 

TO  SESQUICEN- 

TENNIAL 

The  directors  of  the  Sesquicen- 
tennial  International  Exposition, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  coming  summer  in  celebra- 
tion of  150  years  of  American  in- 
dependence, have  announced  two 
competitions  for  youth  and  teach- 
ers of  each  state.  The  first  is  the 
American  Youth  Award;  the  sec- 
ond, the  American  Teacher 
Award.  As  a  result  of  these  com- 
petitions, the  board  of  directors 
expect  to  have  representative 
youth  and  teachers  from  all  the 
states  in  the  Union  as  its  guests 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  month  of  July. 

The  plan  for  the  American 
Youth  Award  for  this  state  is  as 
follows :  Any  boy  or  girl  in  the 
state  who  either  by  the  perform- 
ance of  some  act  of  heroism  or 
devotion,  or  by  virtue  of  some 
other  fitting  qualities,  is  deemed 
a  worthy  candidate  for  entrance 
in  this  competition,  may  be  so 
entered.  Official  forms  on  which 
to  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  can- 
didates for  recognition  may  be 
obtained  from  The  American 
Youth  Award,  Sesquicentennial 
headquarters,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
or  from  any  city  or  county  super- 
intendent in  California.  These 
entry  forms  must  be  mailed  to 
the  directors  of  the  Sesquicenten- 
nial International  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia  not  later  than  mid- 
night, May  22,  1926.  -|~  P" 

The  method  by  which  the  can- 
didates  are   to  be   selected  from 
among  these    entries   is   unique   and   demo- 
cratic. 

The  American  Teacher  Award  for  this 
state  will  be  conferred  upon  the  woman 
school  teacher  who  has  accomplished  the 
greatest  good  for  the  children  of  California, 
as  determined  by  the  committee. 

The   committee   for   California   is 
lows : 

Governor  Friend  \\ 
ary  chairman. 

Harr  Wagner — acting  chairman,  editor 
of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

Charles  C.  Hughes — superintendent  of 
schools,  Sacramento,  California. 

F.  H.  Boren — principal,  University  High 
School,  Oakland,  California. 

Allen  Bixby — state  commander,  the 
American  Legion,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Mannhart — state  regent. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  747 
The  Alameda,   Berkeley,  California. 

Dr.  Mariana  Bertola — president,  state 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  1050  Jack- 
son street,  San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Hotchkiss — member  National 
Council,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  2504  Etna  street, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Miss  Vaal  Stark — director  Region  No.  12, 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  500  Melville  ave- 
nue, Palo  Alto,  California. 

E.  W.  Allen— E.  W.  Allen  &  Company, 
San  Jose,  California. 

Mrs.  Susan  Dorsey — superintendent  of 
schools,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Mark  Keppel — county  superintendent  of 
schools,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


OCEANIC 
TOURS 

-to 
HAWAII 

SOUTH  SEAS 
AUSTRALIA 

Plan  now  to  take  delightful  OCEANIC 
tours  this  summer  to  South  Seas  isles  of 
enchantment  and  to  Australia,  scenic  island- 
continent  "under  the  Southern  Cross." 
OCEANIC  liners  are  large  and  commodi- 
ous; with  orchestra  music  for  dancing,  and 
novel  enteJBjnment  features.  Cuisine  of  the 
best.  Rou|p-trip.  first  class,  San  Francisco 
to  Suva,  Fiji,  $385;  to  Sydney,  Australia, 
$565.  Second  class,  to  Suva,  $300;  to  Syd- 
ney, $395.  OCEANIC  Tour  to  Hawaii,  27 
days — including  all  travel  and  hotel  ex- 
penses, with  trip  to  Kilauea  Volcano — $305. 

SPECIAL  COOK'S  TOUR 
to  the  South  Seas 
Leaving  San  Francisco,  June  29 
This  round-trip  voyage  will  carry  you 
to   colorful    Hawaii,    Fiji,    Tonga   and 
Samoa.    50  days  on  tour,  all  expenses 
paid,  with   hotel  accommodations  and 
inter-island   travel   included —  $585 

Party   escorted  on  inter-island  trips   by 

special    representative   of 

Thos.    Cook   &   Son 

Write  for  illustrated   leaflets 


OCEANIC 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

S  PR  ECKELS  LINE 

2    Pine  Street,   San  Francisco 


fol- 


Richardson — honor- 


Miss  Ada  York — county  superintendent 
of  schools,  San  Diego,  California. 

Arthur  Chamberlain — Sierra  Educational 
News,  Phelan  building',  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Emma  Jane  McColl — head  of  art 
department,  LIniversity  High  School,  Oak- 
land, California. 

Rev.  J.  J.  McHugh— 50  Oak  street,  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Philips — 161  Seventh  avenue, 
San  Francisco. 

Airs.  Hug'h  Bradford  —  president,  State 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  3400  I  street, 
Sacramento,  California. 

Miss  Alicia  Mosgrove — member  National 
Council,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  2400  Webster 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Moore — National  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Sheldon 
building,  San  Francisco. 


Miss  Swope's  Summer  School  at  Long 
Beach,  July  26  to  August  13,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  June  28  to  July  24,  has  become  a 
feature  institution  in  California  for  the  ele- 
mentary teacher.  The  state  is  not  taxed, 
no  one  has  endowed  her  school.  It  exists 
on  service  based  on  merit  and  merit  alone. 
The  teachers  go  to  her  school  not  for 
credits,  but  to  become  more  efficient  teach- 
ers. Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  insin- 
uate that  state  institutions  are  not  doing 
efficient  work,  but  we  do  intend  to  place 
special  emphasis  on  Miss  Swope's  school 
because  it  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a 
service  institution  through  her  own  gifts 
of  administration,  inspiration  and  real  edu- 
cational genius. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING 

BOOKMAN 

By  W.  M.  Culp 

John  H.  Beveridge,  superintendent  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska  schools,  whose  interest 
in  the  presentation  of  correct  English 
spoken  and  written,  is  of  the  highest,  has 
seen  this  last  April  the  publication  of  two 
English  texts,  to  which  his  name  has  been 
attached.  In  one  book  he  appears  as  editor, 
in  the  other  as  co-author.  The  World 
Book  Company  publishes  one  and  the  John 
C.  Winston  Company  the  other. 

"Easy  English  Exercises,"  by  Ada  Rid- 
dlesbarger  and  Edna  Parker  Coiner,  Omaha 
city  instructors,  edited  by  John  H.  Bev- 
eridge,  superintendent  of  schools,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  World  Book  Company,  1926,  is  the 
first.  This  book  is  published  for  use  of 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils,  high 
school  and  normal  school  students.  The 
exercises  are  concise  and  direct  to  the 
point.  Definite  instructions  are  given  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  readily  be 
comprehended  by  the  scholar. 

"English  for  Use,"  by  John  H.  Beveridge, 
Am.,  Pd.  D.,  superintendent  schools,  Oma- 
ha, Neb. ;  Belle  M.  Ryan,  assistant  super- 
intendent schools,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Will- 
iam D.  Lewis,  Am.  Pd.  D.,  Litt.  D..  form- 
erly deputy  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  John 
C.  Winston  Company,   1926,  is  the  second. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  two  in- 
tended for  the  lower  grades.  Book  I  is  for 
grades  three  and  four.  It  is  an  Inductive 
Series.  The  child  begins  with  an  interest- 
ing topic  and  arrives  in  due  time  at  a  prin- 
ciple through  its  application.  He  is  given  a 
wealth  of  interesting  activities  which  re- 
quire him  to  apply  the  principle.  He  is 
brought  back  again  and  again  to  the  most 
important  problems.  Child  interests  are 
considered.  The  development  of  the  habit 
of  speaking  and  writing  sentences  is 
stressed.    Oral  work  is  emphasized. 


The  $8,500,000  school  building  program 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  which  Superintend- 
ent John  H.  Beveridge  has  been  directing 
for  several  years,  is  nearing  completion. 
Ten  elementary  schools  have  been  built  and 
two  high  schools  are  now  being  finished. 
Since  Superintendent  Beveridge  has  been 
in  Omaha  he  has  built  four  large  high 
schools. 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  Omaha  eighth 
grade  graduates  continue  on  in  hig'h  school. 

Definite  courses  of  study  are  published 
for  use  in  the  Omaha  city  schools. 

Once  every  two  weeks  Superintendent 
Beveridge  conducts  a  class  in  educational 
problems,  which  is  attended  by  his  high 
and  grammar  school  principals  and  super- 
visors. He  has  found  that  this  class  is  of 
the  utmost  value  in  keeping  the  Omaha 
schools  alive,  to  the  real  problems  of  edu- 
cation. 


F.  W.  Frostie,  superintendent  of  Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan  schools,  has  had  under 
way  this  last  year  in  his  schools  a  scien- 
tific study  of  writing  as  it  affects  the  be- 
ginner. Continued  tests  have  been  made 
with  script  and  print.  Mr.  Frostie  intends 
shortly  to  publish  a  monograph  which  will 
present  some  rather  startling  results. 

Wyandotte  is  a  town  of  around  32,000 
population,  very  progressive  as  to  schools 
and    educational    ideas.     A    new    platoon 


school  with  capacity  of  1380  students  has 
just  been  completed. 

Wyandotte  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in 
the  United  States  operating  on  the  single 
salary  schedule.  Superintendent  Frostie 
finds  the  rating  of  teachers  under  this  sys- 
tem is  easy.  Experience,  training  and  ef- 
fectiveness are  taken  into  consideration. 
And  as  additional  educational  work  is  done 
increase  in  salary  is  automatic. 

Complete  student  records  in  Wyandotte 
are  available  as  far  back  as  1871. 


charge  of  258  teachers.  In  addition  there 
are  over  3500  children  in  parochial  schools 
in  the  city. 


James  H.  Harris,  superintendent  of 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  schools,  is  in  charge  of 
the  educational  program  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing automobile  manufacturing-  city.  This 
town  of  50,000  population  has  twelve  ele- 
mentary schools  and  one  high  school,  an 
enrollment  of  7500  students  and  an  able 
teaching  corps  of  260  teachers.  The  Pontiac 
car  is  advertising  the  town  all  over  the 
world. 


Lansing,  Michigan,  is  the  home  of  three 
out  of  the  twenty  standard  makes  of  auto- 
mobiles. In  Lansing'  is  manufactured  the 
Reo,  Oldsmobile  and  Star.  Due  primarily 
to  the  expansion  of  the  auto  industry  J.  W. 
Sexton,  superintendent  of  Lansing  schools, 
has  seen  110  per  cent  growth  in  school 
population  in  10  years  and  160  per  cent  in 
thirteen  years.  This  growth  has  caused  the 
building  of  many  elementary  schools  and 
three  large  junior  high  schools.  A  new 
senior  high  school  is  in  contemplation.  The 
present  plant  was  built  in  1900  and  it  is 
caring  for  about  1800.  Next  year  a  double 
session  day  will  be  held. 

Superintendent  Sexton  and  Miss  Alice 
M.  Wagenboord,  assistant  superintendent, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  committees 
and  supervisors,  two  years  ago  completed  a 
series  of  course  of  study  monographs  that 
have  had  quite  an  effect  in  educational  cir- 
cles. 


J.  W.  Asbury,  who  for  fifteen  years  was 
superintendent  of  Marion,  Illinois,  schools, 
this  last  year  was  elected  superintendent 
of  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  schools,  and  has 
been  carrying  on  in  that  purely  industrial 
town.  The  educational  system  of  East  Chi- 
cago deals  with  a  population  80  to  90  per 
cent  foreign.  Besides  those  of  European 
birth  the  Negro  problem  is  acute  and  there 
are  large  numbers  of  Mexican  children. 

Steel  and  oil  loom  large  in  the  town's 
industries;  diversified  products  of  lead  and 
brass  play  an  important  part. 

In  the  educating  of  this  large  foreign  ele- 
ment we  find  Superintendent  Asbury  mak- 
ing use  of  the  best  educational  methods  of 
the  day.  Platoon  schools  are  in  operation. 
A  department  of  tests  and  measurements 
under  Director  A.  C.  Senour  keeps  close 
check  of  children  and  teachers.  There  are 
special  classes  for  Negro  children  and  also 
for  sub-normals.  The  curriculum  is  en- 
riched for  both  the  alert  and  the  slow. 
Children  are  taught  according  to  abilities. 
In  shops  industrial  work  is  done  in  wood, 
metal,  in  printing  and  in  auto  mechanics. 

Physical  education  is  handled  by  twenty 
teachers  in  many  gymnasiums. 

In  the  county  contests  in  intellectual 
pursuits  East  Chicago  won  more  firsts  and 
seconds  than  any  other  school. 

Seven  thousand  five  hundred  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  East  Chicago  are  in 


M.  R.  Keyworth,  superintendent  of  Ham- 
tramck,  Michigan,  schools,  has  just  had 
published  3000  copies  of  a  Model  School 
Survey,  which  was  the  effort  of  the  staff 
of  the  Hamtramck  city  schools  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Moehlman  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

This  survey  is  exhaustive.  It  charts  and 
analyzes  everything  that  has  an  effect  upon 
the  administration  of  a  public  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  considered  the  finest  piece  of 
work  of  its  kind  ever  done  in  the  United 
States. 

Superintendent  Keyworth  is  using  this 
survey  as  a  key  to  another  extensive  build- 
ing' program. 

Hamtramck  is  a  wonder  industrial  city. 
In  3.9  square  miles  are  peopled  75,000  in- 
habitants, 75  per  cent  of  whom  are  Polish. 
Twenty  huge  industries  are  the  mainstay 
of  the  city.  Among  them  are  listed  the 
plants  of  the  Dodge  Company,  Acme  White 
Lead,  Truscon  Paints,  American  Radiator 
Company,  the  Champion  Spark  Plug  fac- 
tory. 

Hamtramck  is  completely  surrounded  by 
Detroit's  dense  population. 

Ten  thousand  two  hundred  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  Hamtramck's  six  elementary 
schools  and  junior-senior  high  school. 


E.  O.  Marsh,  superintendent  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  schools,  has  a  new  $1,600,000 
high  school  and  junior  college  project  un- 
der way.  The  new  school  is  situated  on  a 
fourteen  and  one-half-acre  tract.  It  will  care 
for   1500  students. 


Miss  Marie  B.  Fowler,  supervisor  of  pri- 
mary grades,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  has 
just  published  a  version  of  her  primary 
course  of  study.  The  course  is  suggestive 
rather  than  autocratic.  It  considers  the 
time  from  the  4J/|th  to  the  8th  year  as 
one  period  of  development.  She  does  not 
start  formal  reading  until  the  last  half  of 
the  first  year. 


Miss  Zoe  C.  Shaw,  elementary  super- 
visor of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  schools,  will 
have  four  classes  in  geography  in  the  Kala- 
mazoo Vacation  Accelerated  School  this 
summer. 


W.  J.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  Oak 
Park,  Illinois,  schools,  works  in  the  most 
genuinely  American  suburb  of  Chicago. 
New  England  stock  predominates.  Churches 
and  fine  schools  and  beautiful  homes  de- 
light the  eye.  No  restriction  of  expendi- 
tures is  made  when  it  comes  to  budgeting 
to  secure  the  best  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  city's  young  folk. 

Oak  Park  with  its  53,000  population  is 
the  largest  village  in  the  United  States. 
The  city  is  administered  under  the  old 
village  form  of  government — of  a  board  of 
trustees  elected  at  large — who  are  very 
close  to  the  public  mind. 

Superintendent  Hamilton  has  for  years 
been  developing  a  socialized  curriculum  in 
Oak  Park.  He  believes  that  the  child  should 
be  adjusted  to  his  environment.  Citizen- 
ship is  taught  through  history  and  geog- 
raphy.   The"  6-2-4  plan   is  in  operation.     In 

(Continued  on  page  17,  column    1) 
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CHINA  JUBILEE 

of 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

AND  CRAFTS 


From  June  21  to  July  30,  the  California 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  will  celebrate-  its 
"China  Jubilee."  More  prosaically  speak- 
ing, during  this  period  the  school  will  con- 
duct its  annual  summer  session,  marking 
thr  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  school's 
founding. 

According  to  Director  .Meyer,  the  coming 
summer  term  to  be  held  at  the  school's 
beautiful  new  campus  in  Oakland  promises 
to  be  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  school.  A  faculty  of  twenty  highly 
trained  specialists  has  been  engaged.  The 
various  courses  in  drawing,  color,  design, 
and  the  crafts  that  have  proved  their  popu- 
larity in  the  past  will  again  be  offered,  and 
several  new  and  highly  interesting  courses 
have  been  added. 

Prominent  among  these  additions  is  Irv- 
ing Pichel's  course  in  Stagecraft  and  Pag- 
eantry, a  course  of  inestimable  value  to 
teachers  called  upon  to  design  sets  for  the 
plays,  operettas,  pageants,  etc.,  produced 
by  tluir  schools.  Another  course  of  inter- 
est to  teachers — those  upon  whom  fall  the 
duty  of  making  or  of  supervising  the  mak- 
ing of  posters — is  Poster  Design,  to  be 
given  by  Glenn  A.  YVessels,  a  young  artist 
who  for  the  past  year  has  been  associated 
with  Poster  and  Kleiser's  in  the  capacity 
ill  poster  designer.  Landscape  painting,  a 
perenially  attractive  course  for  more  ad- 
vanced art  students,  will  again  be  conduct- 
ed by  Xavier  Martinez,  eminent  California 
artist.  And  for  beginners  there  is  the  less 
difficult  course  of  Outdoor  Sketching  in 
which  the  medium  is  pencil.  Two  valuable 
lecture  courses  for  teachers  are  Supervision 
and  Art   Methods. 

Director  Meyer  tells  us  that  the  crafts 
always  exercise  a  strong  appeal  for  sum- 
mer students.  Obligingly,  a  "full  assort- 
ment" of  these  is  to  be  offered — pottery, 
metal  work,  tooled  leather,  bookbinding, 
basketry,  primary  construction,  weaving 
and  the  textile  handicrafts  (tied  and  dyed, 
batik,  stitchery).  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  now  with  a  four- 
acre  site  permitting  of  expansion,  the 
school  plans  to  put  increased  emphasis  on 
the  crafts.  The  early  erection  of  a  large 
kiln  for  the  firing  of  terra  cotta,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  pottery  kiln,  is  contem- 
plated. 

In  glancing  over  the  summer  catalog  we 
find  a  new  faculty  member  of  note,  Maria 
von  Ridelstein,  who  is  to  conduct  a  class 
in  figure  sketching.  Mrs.  von  Ridelstein 
brings  to  her  teaching  a  splendid  cultural 
background  resulting  from  years 
of  study  and  travel  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
the  (  (rient,  and  South  America. 

But  so  much  for  the  Summer 
session  about  which  are  tempt- 
ed to  write  On  at  length.  Now 
for  a  bit  of  the  school's  history 
which  few  people  will  fail  to 
find   interesting. 

The  California  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  was  founded  in  June, 
1907,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick    H.     Meyer.      With     three 
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Summer  Session 
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A  SPLENDID  opportunity  for  in- 
•*■  ^  tensive  study  of  the  Arts  and 
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(Teacher  Training). 
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Special   folder,   "How  to   Secure  Advanced 
Standing,"  on   request. 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
Oakland,  California 


classrooms,  a  faculty  of  three  members, 
and  a  curriculum  of  six  subjects,  the  school 
began  its  career.  During  the  twenty  years 
of  its  growth,  classrooms,  faculty,  and  cur- 
riculum have  increased  to  many  times  their 
original  number.  The  three-fold  purpose  of 
the  school,  however,  has  remained  un- 
changing: First,  to  train  artists,  designers, 
and  craftsmen  for  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial arts;  second,  to  train  teachers  of 
drawing  and  craft  work ;  third,  to  train  for 
culture  and  the  fine  arts. 

On  November  2,  1922,  the  school  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  California  "to  own,  control  and  operate 
an  educational  institution  of  collegiate 
grade  within  the  state  of  California,  not 
conducted  for  profit ;  to  establish  a  college 
of  learning  for  the  training  of  all  manner 
of  persons  without  limitation  as  to  sex, 
creed  or  race  along  lines  of  industrial, 
normal,  and  fine  arts ;  to  grant  such  aca- 
demic and  other  degrees  to  pupils  as  the 
board  of  trustees  may  determine." 

The  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
is  unique  in  its  standing.  It  was  the  second 
school  in  the  country  to  grant  a  degree, 
and  even  now  is  one  of  only  four  degree- 
granting  art  schools  in  the  United  States, 
the  other  three  being  located  respectively 
in  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago.  For 
many  years  the  work  of  the  school  has 
been  accredited,  and  today  numerous  grad- 
uates of  its  teacher-training  divisions  hold 
responsible  positions  as  art  instructors 
from  primary  grade  to  university  in  the 
schools  of  California  and  other  state. 

Buildings  meeting  the  present  needs  of 
the  school  have  been  erected  on  the  new 
campus,  while  ultimate  plans  provide  for 
special  buildings  for  the  various  arts  and 
crafts,  dormitories,  and  athletic  grounds. 
Tennis  and  basketball  courts,  in  fact,  are 
well  under  way.  Illustrations 
appearing  elsewhere  on  this  page 
convey  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  new  grounds,  but  the  new 
home  of  the  California  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  is  worthy  of 
closer  inspection.  Although  con- 
veniently located  on  Broadway, 
the  campus  maintains  a  spirit  of 
aloofness  from  the  city's  bustle. 
One  leaver  its  eucalyptus-shad- 
ed precincts  secure  in  the  con- 
viction that  here  indeed  Art  has 
found  a  worthy  home. 
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News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will   interest    other    educators. — Editor. 

Charles  C.  Hughes,  superintendent  of  the 
I  Sacramento  city  schools,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  Mills  College  exercises  April  27. 
His  plea  was  for  the  individual  child  in 
education  that  he  should  not  be  lost  in  the 
■  intricacies  and  hard  and  fast  rule  of  sys- 
tem. 

The  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  of  April 
18  carried  pictures  of  the  Long  Beach 
school  system  in  its  rotogravure  section. 
The  school  valuation  of  Long  Beach  is 
$1,347,000  and  it  is  spread  over  19.16  acres. 
W.  L.  Stephens  is  superintendent  of  the 
Long  Beach  schools. 


The  Fresno  city  schools  may  establish 
open  air  schools  in  the  near  future.  The 
matter  is  being  considered  now  and  inves- 
tigations and  reports  are  being  made.  A 
school  building  and  improvement  program 
is  being  conducted  in  Fresno  and  $1,800,- 
000  is  being  spent.  The  Edison  Technical 
School  building  has  been  planned  and  work 
will  begin  on  it  in  the  very  near  future. 
William  John  Cooper  is  superintendent  of 
the  Fresno  city  schools. 


Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Pasadena  and  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  American  school  in  Mex- 

i  ico  City.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  already  begun 
his  work  in  Mexico  City  but  will  return  to 

I  the  States  in  June  in  order  to  attend  his 
daughter's  graduation  from  Vassar. 


W.  E.  Faught,  superintendent  of  the  Mo- 
desto city  schools,  recommended,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  endorsed  his  recom- 
i  mendation,  that  married  teachers  may  con- 
:  tinue  their  work  in  the  schools  of  that 
city.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  married 
teacher  may  apply  for  a  position  but  that 
those  in  the  system  who  marry  may  con- 
tinue with  their  work  if  they  wish.  It  is  re- 
ported that  this  same  rule  applies  in  Oak- 
land, where  Fred  M.  Hunter  is  superin- 
tendent.   

Voters  of  the  San  Juan  school  district 
shave  endorsed  a  $55,000  bond  issue  for  a 
new  modern  elementary  school  'building. 


The  newly  completed  addition  to  the 
Magnolia  Avenue  school  in  Glendale,  which 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $24,000,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  board  of  education.  R.  D. 
White  is  superintendent  of  the  Glendale 
schools.  

Consolidation  of  four  school  districts  has 
been  voted  upon  by  the  people  near  San 
Jose.  A  site  for  the  new  school  building 
K  to  be  chosen  and  a  $100,000  bond  issue 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  soon.  At 
present  there  are  eight  teachers  in  the  four 
districts,  which  include  Agnew,  Brawley, 
Jefferson  and  Milliken.  It  is  planned  to 
have  a  trained  principal  at  the  head  of  the 
union  school.  The  Jefferson  school,  which 
will  be  abandoned  when  the  consolidation 
building  is  completed,  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest    institution    in    the    state.     It    was 


erected  in  the  late  50's  and  it  is  still  in  use. 
Superintendent  Hancock  has  been  one  of 
the  boosters  for  consolidation  and  his  sup- 
port has  given  great  satisfaction  to  those 
desiring  the  change,  it  is  reported. 


The  trustees'  annual  meeting  for  Kings 
county  was  held  recently  in  Hanford  and 
the  county  superintendent,  Miss  M.  L. 
Richmond,  presided.  Dr.  Fletcher  Harper 
Swift  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  meet- 
ing. His  topic  was  "How  Shall  We  Finance 
Our  Schools?" 


LEADVILLE  SCHOOL 

Reports  of  the  school  situation  in  Beatty 
and  Leadville,  the  desert  towns  which  have 
recently  been  the  center  of  mining  booms, 
have  not  been  altogether  true,  according  to 
A.  A.  Brierly,  county  superintendent  of 
Inyo  county  schools. 

"Leadville  is  a  real,  live,  hustling  mining 
camp,"  declared  Brierly  recently.  "The 
people  were  fortunate  in  having  in  their 
midst  a  young,  thoroughly  competent 
school  teacher,  Mrs.  Robert  McAfee,  whom 
I  employed  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1577,  first.  School  opened  with  an  attend- 
ance of  twenty-three.  Leadville  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  Grapevine  Mountains  at  an 
elevation  of  four  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level  and  a  hundred  feet  more  above  the 
bottom  of  Death  Valley,  distant  ten  miles." 


DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  AT 
POMONA  COLLEGE 

Claremont,  California,  April  22. — A 
new  adventure  in  summer  school  educa- 
tion for  children,  in  which  a  child  will  se- 
lect his  own  activities,  basing  his  choice 
upon  his  interest  in  and  ability  to  do  the 
work  he  elects  to  perform,  will  be  tried  by 
a  Demonstration  School  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Pomona  College  Summer 
Session  and  conducted  by  Mrs.  Adelia 
Adams  Samuels,  principal  of  the  experi- 
mental school  at  Cucamonga,  California, 
which  has  gained  a  national  reputation  and 
was  visited  by  over  1000  educators  last 
year. 

Mrs.  Samuels,  who  is  the  author  of  "An 
about  Face  in  Education"*  and  who  has 
conducted  demonstration  schools  at  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose,  is  arranging  the 
demonstration,  which  will  enable  intensive 
observation  and  study  of  some  of  the  most 
recent  theories  and  practices  in  education. 

The  aims  of  the  school  are  to  exemplify 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  parents  an 
education  imbued  with  the  cultural  and 
practical  phases  of  life  necessary  to  good 
citizenship  and  to  provide  the  child  with  a 
training  which  will  be  entirely  free  from 
the  use  of  devices  and  largely  dependent 
upon  the  utmost  economy  in  the  employ- 
ment of  materials,  since  the  restrictions 
will  bring  about  the  greatest  number  of 
opportunities  for  education.  His  thrift  ex- 
periences will  be  materially  furthered  by 
entering  into  special  activities  conducted 
by  the  children  upon  a  self  -  supporting 
basis. 

The  school  will  give  also  opportunity  for 
a  strictly  limited  number  of  prospective 
teachers  to  do  the  supervised  teaching  re- 
quired by  the  State  of  California,  but  pos- 
sible during  the  summer  at  only  a  few 
other  centers. 


*Published    by    Harr    Wagner    Publishing    Company,    149 
New    Montgomery    street,    San    Francisco. 


OUJEY* 


The  most  widely  used  brand  of 

paste  in   the   Public   Schools  of 

America. 


Strictly  vegetable 
Creamy  white 
Absolutely  pure 
Pleasant  odor 
Sets  quickly 
Spreads  easily 
Holds   permanently 
Free  from  lumps 
Does  not  mould 
Will  not   crystallize. 


Used  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Denver, 
Tulsa,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Jack- 
sonville, Indianapolis,  Boston,  Ma- 
con, Worcester,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
El  Paso,  Wheeling,  Erie,  Tucson, 
and  hundreds  of  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Efficient  in  every  sense, 
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California  School  Distributors 

THE  T.  J.   CARDOZA   COMPANY 

455  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WE    HAVE    ESTABLISHED 
A    REPUTATION    FOR 

SERVICE,  STYLE  &  QUALITY 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  re- 
ceive our  closest  personal  attention. 

We  specialize  in  wedding  and  social  an- 
nouncements, calling  and  business  cards, 
office   and   business   stationery. 

WE    SHALL    WELCOME    THE 

OPPORTUNITY      TO      BE      OF 

ASSISTANCE    TO    YOU. 

That  Man  Pitts 

882  Market  Street  1705  Fillmore  Street 
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Chico 
State  Teachers  College 

Summer  Session 

MT.  SHASTA,  CALIFORNIA 

June  21  to  July  30,  1926 

An  ideal  summer  location  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Shasta. 
Courses  in — 

Teachers   Training   and   Collegiate   work   leading   toward — Credentials 
and  the  A.  B.  degree. 
Special  Courses  in — 

Supervision  and  Administration. 

Music,  including  band.  Orchestra  and  directors'  course. 

Dramatics 

Coaching  major  sports 

Supervising   playground   activities 

Courses  meet  State  requirements  for  credentials 
Camp  Life 
Recreation  : — Dramatics,  Games,  Hikes 

Trips  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Shasta     Camp  fire  amusements 
Cafeteria  on  grounds. 

Many  interesting  and  scenic  points  within  short  distance  of  camp. 
The  scenic  beauty   of   northern   California  is   unsurpassed. 

Total  cost,  including  $10.00  registration  fee,  room  and  board — $75.00 

Bulletin  on  application  to 

C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  President,   State  Teachers  College,  Chico,  California 


MOTORING  AS  AN  AID  IN 
EDUCATION 
By  E.  V.  Weller 
(National  Automobile  Club) 
The  value  of  motoring  in  its  relation  to 
education    has    never    been    fully    realized. 
Here    in    California    there    are    limitless    op- 
portunities   for    the    employment    of    motor 
travel  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  mental 
processes   of   the  adolescent.    The   mind   of 
the  average   person   is  susceptible   of  emo- 
tional   reaction    and    it    is    this    fact    which 
offers  a  wide  field  for  cultivation.  "Home- 
keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits,"  de- 
clared Shakespeare,  and  travel  of  all  kinds 
has   always  been   looked   on  as  a   means   of 
culture  and  mental  development.    It  widens 
the    vision,    fosters   the   ideas   of   democracy 
and  arouses  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  propor- 
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tion  too  often  lost  in  a  narrow  environ- 
ment where  the  relationship  of  man  and 
nature  does  not   have  its  proper  emphasis. 

The  imagination,  if  properly  cultivated, 
results  in  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  the  quick- 
ening of  perception,  and  it  awakens  the 
interest  of  the  individual  in  the  outside 
world.  For  this  reason  it  develops  the 
qualities  of  unselfishness,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  increases  the  scope  and  power  of 
knowledge. 

Take  the  children  along"  when  you  are 
exploring'  the  historical  landmarks  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  cultivate  the  interest  of  your  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  background  of  story 
which  lies  behind  the  landmarks  of  this 
remarkable  state.  Drive  to  Drake's  Bay 
and  recall  there  the  landing  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan seamen  some  three  hundred  years 
ago ;  drive  to  the  state  capital  and  spend  a 
few  hours  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  recast  in 
the  mind's  eye  the  colorful  days  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts when  this  old  landmark  was  the 
gathering  place  of  those  who  came  across 
the  plains  in  quest  of  the  precious  metal 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  canyons  and  rocky 
crags  of  the  high  Sierra.  Drive  to  Monte- 
rey around  the  "Circle  of  Enchantment" 
and  tell  your  young  flock  the  threefold 
story  of  this  picturesque  peninsula.  There 
the  Customs  House  still  stands  over  which 
floated  the  flags  of  Mexico,  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  There,  too,  is  the  old  the- 
ater in  which  Jenny  Lind  poured  forth  her 
golden  notes  for  the  delight  of  the  miners. 
There  the  heart  of  General  Sherman,  the 
hero  of  the  ".March  to  the  Sea,"  was  caught 
in  the  glamour  of  the  dreamy  days  of  the 
lions  and  you  may  look  upon  the  rose  tree 
which  he  planted  to  the  memory  of  his 
Spanish  sweetheart.  A  few  miles  away 
stands  the  Mission  San  Carlos  de  Bor- 
romeo,  under  the  altar  of  which  lies  the 
bod)  of  Father  Junipero  Serra,  the  founder 
of  the  mission  chain  and  the  leader  of  the 
first  expedition  into  California  carrying  the 
light  of'  civilization  into  a  then  heathen 
land. 

San   Francisco,  itself,  possesses  a  charm 


more  subtle  than  any  other  city  on  the 
globe.  At  Portsmouth  Square  stands  the 
statue  in  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, the  novelist;  while  out  at  the  Presidio 
is  the  old  adobe  structure  in  which  Con- 
cepcion  Arguello,  daughter  of  the  Com- 
mandante  of  San  Francisco,  and  Rezanov, 
.Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  plighted  their  troth  in  the  early 
days. 

On  the  sun-kissed  hills  of  Berkeley,  Ed- 
ward Rowland  Sill,  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  in  America,  wrote  much  of  his  beau- 
tiful verse  ;  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet  of  the 
Sierras,  likewise  selected  as  a  source  of 
inspiration  a  homestead  in  the  hills  that 
look  down  on  the  Bay  of  St.  Francis,  as  a 
place  to  cultivate  the  muse  and  set  forth  the 
glories  of  California  in  poetry  that  is  known 
round-the-world. 

Familiarity  with  the  literary  background 
of  California  is  a  prime  essential  to  the  en- 
joyment of  touring,  and  as  travel  over  the 
highways  and  byways  of  this  great  state 
calls  to  mind  her  remarkable  past,  so  it 
will  stimulate  an  appreciation  and  a  for- 
ward vision  for  the  future  that  is  here. 

The  exploration  period  of  California  falls 
in  that  great  chronological  epoch  when  the 
world  was  awakening  from  the  slumbers  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Balboa,  Cortez,  Van- 
couver, Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Vizcaino, 
are  all  names  that  stand  out  in  the  annals 
of  the  world's  development. 

Then  came  the  colorful  period  of  Indian 
legend  and  the  life  of  new  Spain,  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  era  of  the  days  of  gold 
and  the  hardships  of  the  pioneers  who 
crossed  the  plains  and  came  around  the 
Horn  in  search  of  the  treasure  store  of  the 
snow-capped  barrier  that  guarded  Cali- 
fornia on  its  eastern  frontier.  History  takes 
on  a  renewed  interest  when  it  is  colored 
from  the  palette  of  romance.  Travel  over 
the  storied  highways  of  California  and  you 
will  be  like  a  child  playing  with  a  kaleido- 
scope, bewildered,  yet  ever  pleased  by  the 
changing  irridescence  of  color. 


The  Gray  Line  Tours 

739-741   Market   Street 

Operate  Ten  Wonderful  Tours  in  De 
Luxe  Parlor  Car  Equipment  to  all 
points  of  interest  in  and  about  San 
Francisco — 

Visiting : 

The  Golden  Gate  Park.  Old  Missions, 
Twin  Peaks,  Fine  Residence  Districts, 
Cliff  House,  Beaches,  Seal  Rocks,  Lin- 
coln Park,  Military  Reservation,  Business 
Districts,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Piedmont, 
University  of  California,  Oakland  Sky- 
line Boulevard,  Peninsular  Cities,1  La 
Honda,  Big  Trees,  Stanford  University, 
Scenic  Marin  County,  San  Quentin  Peni- 
tentiary, Mt.  Tamalpais,  Muir  Woods, 
San  Rafael,  Santa  Rosa,  Burbank  Ex- 
perimental Gardens,  Petrified  Forests, 
Geyser,  Napa  Valley,  Sonoma,  Thirty 
Mile  Ride  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  Del 
Monte,  Seventeen  Mile  Drive.  Historic 
Monterey,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  Num- 
erous   Other   Beauty   Spots  of    California. 


For    additional    information    address: 

THE    GRAY    LINE    MOTOR   TOURS 

739-741    Market    Street,    San    Francisco 
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(Continued  from  page  13,  column   3) 

ten  elementary  schools  are  enrolled  7000 
pupils ;  in  the  senior  high  school  are  3000 
students. 


David  C.  Walker,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  Evanston  District,  76  schools,  in 
direct  charge  of  the  Boltwood  school,  a 
departmentalized  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
unit,  has  worked  out  a  noon  period  and 
cafeteria  lunch  hour  with  several  delight- 
ful novelties  of  real  educational  value. 

The  school  is  organized  on  the  home 
room  plan  of  thirty  pupils  to  a  teacher. 

The  noon  hour  consists  of  two  45-minute 
periods  from  11 :30  to  1  p.  m. 

A  very  flexible  program  is  allowed.  If 
the  child  desires  to  go  home  he  is  permit- 
ted to  do  so  during  this  time.  If  he  stays 
at  the  school  one  45-minute  period  is  for 
lunch  and  the  other  is  for  some  elective 
subject. 

During  the  lunch  hour  the  home  room 
group  eat  as  a  body  in  the  cafeteria  with 
their  teacher.  Here  is  a  chance  for  a  social 
time.  The  teacher  takes  turns  at  the  vari- 
ous tables  of  her  home  room  pupils.  Social 
conversation  and  friendship  is  built  up.  The 
morale  of  the  home  room  group  as  a  whole 
is  developed. 

The  routing  of  the  home  room  groups  to 
the  cafeteria  has  been  worked  out  system- 
atically, two  minutes  apart.  Messengers 
from  each  report  when  their  body  should 
report  to  the  lunch  room.  All  flurry  and 
confusion  and  turmoil  is   avoided. 

In  the  management  of  the  cafeteria  we 
have  another  artistic  touch.  The  cafeteria 
is  run  by  a  manager  and  kitchen  help  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Parent  Teachers' 
Association.  But  back  of  the  counter  serv- 
ing each  day  are  six  mothers  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Each  mother  serves  a  week. 
Each  day  there  are  five  old  servers  and 
one  new.    A  home-like  touch  is  given  and 


Good  Things  to  Know  About 
ST.   GERMAIN 

San  Francisco's  Most  Famous  Restaurant 

Luncheon  65c  Dinner  $1.25 

Served  1 1  to  3  o'clock  Served  5  to  9  o'clock 

A  la  Carte,   Best  in  the  City    at  Moderate   Prices 

Dining  Rooms — Refined   Surroundings 

for  Visiting  Teachers 

Known  All  Over  the  United  States  for 

Its  Perfect  Cuisine  and  Service 

60  and  68  ELLIS  STREET 

Ph.   Sutter  7980 


now 
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to  think  of  next  term's  requirements.  Vacation  time  is  here.  The 
semester  is  over.  A  few  more  days,  possibly,  then  final  "Exes"  and 
"Good-byes"  until  Fall. 

Next  term  you  will  need  new  Desks ;  at  least  some  seating,  or  Black- 
board, and  extra  Chairs,  etc. 
The  time  to  think  of  what  you'll  have  to  have  is  now.    Then  see  us. 


F^(/entworth 


39  SECOND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  Distributors  for  Library  Bureau  School,  Library,  Bank  &  Office  Furniture 


the   mothers   know   whether   their   children 
are  getting  good   food  or  not. 

Mr.  Walker  also  finds  the  home  room 
group  very  easily  administered  when  it 
comes  to  scheduling  games  and  physical 
education  exercises. 


member  of  the  Orange  County  Board  of 
Education.  He  replaces  C.  C.  Smith,  who 
has  affiliated  himself  with  the  Coddington 
Teachers'  Agency  in  Los  Angeles. 


R.  D.  White,  superintendent  of  Glendale 
schools,  has  been  honored  by  being'  elected 
president  of  the  Rotary  Club  for  this  next 
year.  He  will  attend  the  Rotary  Conven- 
tion in  Denver  the  week  of  June  14. 


Dr.  F.  P.  Woellner,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Southern  Branch,  will  deliver  the 
commencement  address  at  the  Montebello 
high  school  June  9. 


Mark  R.  Jacobs,  superintendent  of 
Montebello  schools,  finds  that  the  growth 
of  the  city's  schools  continues.  Additions 
to  the  Eastmont  school  have  been  made 
and  additions  are  now  being  added  to  the 
Winter  Gardens  school.  Both  projects  cost 
around  $25,000.  A  five-acre  option  has  been 
secured  for  a  new  school  site  in  Montebello 
Park.  A  bond  issue  for  site  and  building 
will  be  taken  up  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 


i&t  wonderful 
Coffee"! 
"ye* -its- 

GWelTs 

^^-"'    NATIONAL  HRES1 


NATIONAL  CREST 


Norman  F.  Marsh  is  architect  for  the 
La  Paloma  Street  school,  Anaheim.  It 
will  be  an  attractive  building  of  mission 
type,  capable  of  handling  250  pupils.  It 
will  have  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  rooms. 

Superintendent  Melbourne  Gauer  of  Ana- 
heim expects  to  have  the  over-age  Mexi- 
can boys  and  girls  attend  this  school.  It 
will  be  occupied  in  September. 
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Telephones: 
Sutter  6654;  Oakland   1017 


C.  A.   Marcy,  snuperintendent  of   Fuller- 
ton  schools,  has  just  been   appointed   as   a 
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For  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years 
the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  will 
meet  this  year  during  Thanksgiving  week 
in  El  Paso,  the  state's  fifth  largest  city. 
K.  R.  Jones,  assistant  superintendent  oi 
schools,  and  his  committee  of  the  El  Paso 
Teachers'  Association  did  excellent  work 
in  securing  the  convention  for  their  city. 
The  railroads  will  give  a  maximum  round- 
trip  fare  of  $15.  When  you  consider  that 
it  is  over  a  thousand  miles  across  Texas, 
that  rate  is  remarkable.  We  quote  this 
excellent  passage  from  the  attractive  book- 
let that  was  produced  by  the  El  Paso  com- 
mittee in  their  campaign:  "Texas  teachers 
should  know  the  state  of  Texas.  A  surprise 
awaits  the  thousands  who  have  never  cross- 
ed the  Pecos.  Amazement  will  be  felt  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  El  Paso  for  tvven- 
tv  or  even  ten  years.  Through  vast  moun- 
tain stretches  and  a  partial  desert  teachers 
will  arrive  in  a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine, 
in  a  valley  of  abundance.  The  increased 
knowledge  of  our  state — of  its  size,  re- 
sources, history — will  provide  a  stimulus 
the  teachers  would  get  in  no  other  way. 


Superintendent  A.  H.  llughey  of  El  Paso 
schools  presents  an  admirable  glimpse  of 
what  El  Paso  has  been  doing  in  education 
during  the  last  six  years  in  the  following- 
clipping  taken  from  the  El  Paso  Schools 
Standard — the  official  publication  of  the 
city  schools  of  El  Paso: 

"A  Birds-Eye  View 

"The  school  tax  receipts  increased  from 
$326,722.82  in  1919  to  $717,000  in  1925,  but 
the  tax  rate  of  the  city  for  all  purposes  was 
$1.96  for  1919  and  $1.95  for  1925. 

"The  city  taxable  valuation  increased 
from  63  million  in  1919  to  102  million  in 
1925. 

"The  total  receipts  for  all  purposes,  city 
and  schools  together,  increased  from  $1  ,- 
235,354  in  1919  to  $1,989,000  for  1925  (esti- 
mated). 

"The  tax  receipts  of  the  city  for  pur- 
poses not  including  the  schools  increased 
from  $908,632  in  1919  to  $1,272,000  for  1905 
(not  including  receipts  from  other  sources). 
"The  enrollment  of  pupils  increased  from 
11,477  in  1918-19  to  18,000  (estimated)  for 
1925-26  (not  including"  over  2000  in  evening- 
schools  and  special  trade  classes,   etc.) 

"The  average  salary  of  grade  teachers  in- 
creased from  $725  in  1918-19  to  $1379  in 
1925-26. 

"In  general  the  cost  of  city  operation  in- 
creased in  this  period  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  school  operation,  though  not  as  much. 

"The  cost  of  school  operation  for  the  last 
four  years  is  about  stationary  as  is  shown 
in  table  No.  ".  The  combined  tax  rate  For 
school  operation  and  for  carrying  school 
bonds  is  .858  for  this  year  and  .849  for  last 
year,  for  1918-19  it  was  64  cents.  The  tax 
limit  for  school  purposes  in  El  I'aso  is  $1. 
To  know  what  the  20  cent  increase  in  the 
tax  rate  for  school  purposes  in .  six  years 
got  for  us.  it  is  i  nilv  necessary  to  check  up 
on  what  the  city  schools  were  then  and 
what  they  are  now.  \\  e  no  longer  have  im- 
poverished, discontented  teachers  working 
in  overcrowded  schools  with  a  large  part  of 


the  pupils  on  half  time  and  with  poor  equip- 
ment. We  are  not  yet  wdiere  a  city  system 
of  schools  ought  to  be,  but  we  have  made 
great  progress. 

"From   1919  to  1926 
"What    has   happened    in   this    important 
period  of  El  Paso's  history?    What  justifies 
tin-    greater    increase    for    the    schools    than 
lor  other  city  costs? 

"(1  )  First  comes  an  item  that  is  hard  to 
estimate  or  set  forth  concretely :  the  im- 
provement in  teaching  results  and  school 
organization  and  equipment.  Much  might 
be  said  and  claimed  on  this  point  but  we 
shall  leave  it  to  the  experience  of  El  Paso 
residents. 

"(2)  Compulsory  education  or  school  at- 
tendance went  into  effect  and  the  state  free 
text-book  law  was  put  in  operation. 

"(3)  We  changed  from  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing 8  grades  below  high  school  to  having 
7  grades.  The  effect  of  this,  however,  was 
toward  lowering  school  costs. 

"(4)  The  number  of  school  rooms  has 
been  about  doubled  by  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  to  relieve  overcrowding  that 
w  as  becoming  disgraceful  six  years  ago. 
There  are  still  not  enough  school  rooms  for 
the  increasing  school  attendance  but  the 
situation  is  not  so  distressing. 

"(5)  Evening  schools  have  grown  great- 
ly, high  school  attendance  has  trebled,  the 
junior  college  has  solved  the  problem  of 
education  for  teachers  and  for  local  young- 
women  preparing  to  become  teachers,  un- 
der a  more  stringent  law  for  teachers' 
certificates,  as  well  as  providing  aca- 
demic college  education  for  two  years 
to  hundreds  of  El  Paso  young  men  and 
women  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
handicapped.  Kindergarten  and  other  spec- 
ial advantages  for  El  Paso  children  have 
greatly  increased. 

"(6)  Vocational  education  has  been  fos- 
tered and  developed  to  the  great  advantage 
of  many  hundreds  who  have  gone  out  from 
trade  training  courses  to  much  better  earn- 
ing capacity  in  positions  in  the  city. 

"(7)  A  salary  schedule  for  teachers  has 
been  adopted  wdiich  has  absolutely  quieted 
the  annual  discontent  over  the  setting  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

"(8)  Junior  high  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished and  have  better  served  the  city  edu- 
cationally than  the  old  plan.  They  have 
also  really  meant  a  building"  economy  be- 
cause another  four-year  high  school  build- 
ing like  our  present  senior  high  school 
would   have    cost   more. 

"During  every  year  of  the  past  six  there 
has  been  before  the  school  management  one 
or  more  large  projects  for  improvement  and 
in  every  case  our  efforts  have  met  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  school  patrons  have  found 
each  forward  step  amply  justified." 


lished   shortly,   is   being   anticipated   as   be- 
ing a  great   contribution  to  art   instruction' : 
in   this   country.  I 

Recently  a  Department  of  Curriculum 
Study,  Research  and  Measurements  has 
been  created  by  Superintendent  William 
M.  Davidson  and  the  board  of  education. 
Dr.  D.  R.  Sumstine,  for  fifteen  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Peabody  High  School,  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  appointed  director  of  this  ■ 
department.  D.  Z.  Ekert  of  the  Latimer 
Junior  High,  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  director. 

Dr.  Sumstine  has  just  entered  upon  his 
new  position  and  is  in  the  process  of  or- 
ganizing the  manner  of  procedure  in  the 
curriculum  studies  to  be  made.  The  plan  is 
to  reorganize  all  courses  of  study  from  the 
elementary  grades  through  the  high  school. 
The  general  order  of  procedure  will  be 
made  by  a  steering  committee  on  school 
policy.  Work  will  be  done  through  class- 
room teacher  committees.  Educational  ex- 
perts will  be  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  be  present  and  advise.  Lately  in 
conference  with  the  Pittsburgh  curriculum 
workers  have  been  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell 
of  Columbia,  Dr.  Charles  McMurray  from 
Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
Dr.  Burks,  director  of  research  of  the  San 
Francisco  public  schools. 

W.  F.  Kennedy,  director  of  platoon 
schools  of  Pittsburgh,  has  charge  of  -56 
schools  in  his  department.  He  is  organiz- 
ing four  more  units  and  by  the  end  of  the 
school  year  60  platoon  schools  will  be  func- 
tioning in  Pittsburgh.  While  Pittsburgh 
has  junior  high  schools  she  has  not  gone 
over  completely  to  that  form  of  organiza- 
tion. Thus  many  of  the  Pittsburgh  platoon 
schools  comprise  grades  of  (1)  though  (8).- 
Mr.  Kennedy  lectures  in  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  gives  a  course  on  the 
curriculum  in  the  platoon  schools.  Mr. 
Kennedy  believes  that  a  definition  of  a 
platoon  school  depends  upon  these  five  es- 
sentials: (1)  Division  of  "classes  (2)"  divi- 
sion of  teachers ;  (3)  division  of  spbject 
matter;  (4)  division  of  room  space;  ('5)  di- 
vision of  time — 50  per  cent  home  room 
work  in  fundamentals  and  50  per  cent  in 
special  subjects. 

The  platoon  school  as  Mr.  Kennedy  sees 
it  is  a  democratizing  influence — it  gets  dif- 
ferent groups  of  children  together — it  gives 


John  A.  Ilollinger,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  nature  study  and  visualization  of 
the  Pittsburgh  public  schools,  has  had  gen- 
eral charge  during  the  past  several  years 
of  some  extensive  studies  in  curriculum  re- 
vision in  the  Pittsburgh  schools.  About 
completed  is  the  revision  of  the  English 
course  from  the  elementary  grades.  The 
reorganization  of  the  general  science  course 
and  of.  Latin  courses  is  also  well  under 
way.  The  new  curriculum  in  art  for  the 
Pittsburgh  system,  for  which  Director 
James  C.  Boudreau  and  his  supervisors  are 
largely    responsible,    which    is    to    be    pub- 


Teachers  Should  Meet  at 

fll>ar\>  JEleanor's 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCHEON 

AFTERNOON  WAFFLES 
with  Tea  or  Coffee 

CHICKEN  DINNER  EVERY 
EVENING 

SUNDAY  DINNER 
From  5  P.  M.  until  7:30  P.  M 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD 
al  Moderate  Prices 

445  POWELL  STREET 

Between  Sutter  and  Post  Streets 

Phone  Garfield  951  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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the  teacher  a  chance  to  specialize,  it  makes 
lor  better  instruction  and  appreciation  of 
feuch  subjects  as  music,  art,  nature  study, 
oral  expression,  industrial  work,  auditorium 
nctivities.  Through  tests  it  has  been  found 
;n  Pittsburgh  that  children  do  5,  10  and  15 
ser  cent  better  in  their  studies  than  do  stu- 
dents in' the  old  type  of  school  organiza- 
tion. 


May,  1925,  was  published  a  pamphlet  on 
Jhe  "Super-Opportunities  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Platoon.  Schools."  It  is  an  evaluation  of 
platoon-  school  enrichment  gained  from  a 
period  t>f  nine  and  a  half  years'  operation 
of  the  system  .in  Pittsburgh.  The  treatise 
lis  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  various 
values  attributed  to  the  platoon  type  of  or- 
ganization. ., 

Subjects: -discussed  are  as  follows:  A 
Generalization1  of  the  Super-Opportunities 
!in  a  Platoon' School,  H.  G.  Masters,  chair- 
man, principal  Allen  school.  Platoon 
'Schools  Enrich  Musical  Opportunities,  Will 
Earhart,  director  of  Music.  Art  Education 
jAdvantages  in  the  Platoon  School,  James 
C.  Boudreau,  director,  of  Art.  Values  of  the 
Platoon  School  Library,'  Frances  H.  Kelly, 
director-  of  schools'  library.  Opportunities 
in  Nature  Study,  and  Visualization  Offered 
by, Platoon  Schools,  John  A.  Hollinger,  di- 
reqtori.of  nature-  study  and  visualization. 
Value,- of  Platoon  Organization  as  Shown 
in,- ffomnxunity  Room,  Bertha  C.  McEntee, 
principal  .Garfield  school.  The  Platoon 
Sahool  ^Offers  Better  Opportunities  for 
H.eajth  Education,-  C.  W.  Nethaway,  super- 
visor,©!' grade  athletics..  The  Platoon  School 
Auditorium  and  Its  Super-Opportunities 
and  Advantages  of  .an  Oral  Expression  De- 
partment, by  W.  F.  Kennedy,  director  of 
platoon  schools. 

fiJA      '■:.«    -  

■•'''It  'was  a  pleasure  to  visit  the  Allen 
gtfhool,  Pittsburgh  of  which  H.  G.  Masters 
'is  principal.  Here  'we  saw  a  platoon  school 
in1' 'operation  under  the  enthusiastic  guid- 
ing hand  of  a  man  who  thoroughly  believes 
in  that  type  of  school  organization,  and 
who  is  making  a 'big  success  of  his  wor.k. 

(Continued  on  page  26,  column  3) 


WE'LL  PAY  YOU 
,    :     VACATION  MONEY 
'%.       $200  to  $400  per  month 

Travel  this  Summer  and  make 
$200  to  $400  per  month 
START  now  to  plan  a   glorious   sum- 
mer. .  Visit    new    scenes    and    intriguing 
places.     Travel    all    summer    at    our    ex- 

-pense.    Capitalize  your  experience.    Build 
your  bank  account  and  your   future. 

Many  school  teachers  have  made  more 
than  $1000  in  the  summer  weeks.  The 
average  is  over  $250  a  month.  With  that 
income  each  has  found  a  wholesome  va- 
cation— work  coupled  with  pleasure  and 
happiness. 

Get  this  summer^vacation  and  money 
earning  plan.  It  is  built  around  the  sale 
"of  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  We 
train  you  and  pay  you  while  getting 
started.  You  earn  handsomely  and  play 
as  well.  You  must  be  between  25  and 
40  years  of  age,  have  had  two  years  of 
normal  or  college  training  and  three 
years   of   teaching   experience.     Find    out 

■  jnow  all  that  Compton's   plan  may   mean 

:/.t<j  you.    Write   for  details  today. 

f Address  Dept.  E-5 

;,".        F.   E.   COMPTON  &   CO. 

.-. -5?  E.  Washington  Street  Chicago 


THE  STORY  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

He  was  a  young  man — twenty-four  years 
old  to  be  exact — but  he  was  established  in 
his  own  business  on  Market  street.  He  had 
his  lease  on  the  property  he  was  occupying, 
his  connections  established  with  the  bank, 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the 
necessary  credit.  His  goods  had  been  or- 
dered, domestic  and  foreign  shipments  were 
arriving,  large  sales  already  were  being 
made,  bank  deposits  were  growing",  and 
plans  for  expansion  were  under  way.  But 
the  day  before  there  had  been  no  such 
young  man  in  business  on  Market  street, 
and  no  such  business  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  explanation  of  this  rather  puzzling- 
situation  is  furnished  by  an  investigation 
of  the  interesting  and  startlingly  efficient 
system  inaugurated  ■  by  Heald's  Business 
College  in  training  the  student  for  a  busi- 
ness career. 

The  new  student  at  Heald's,  providing 
the  complete  business  course  is  desired  in- 
stead of  specialized  secretarial  training,  is 
first  given  an  intensive  course  which  in- 
cludes such  basic  subjects  as  English,  spell- 
ing, bookkeeping,  and  penmanship.  During 
this  period  the  theory  of  business  is  stressed 
and  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  business  affairs  are  con- 
ducted. 

With  this  preliminary  training  out  of  the 
way,  the  student  becomes  a  business  man 
overnight.  The  very  room  in  which  he 
works  becomes  an  imaginary  business 
world,  each  desk  representing"  some  unit  of 
this  world  as  a  bank,  realty  company,  ware- 
house, factories  and  store.  Before  he  can 
occupy  the  desk  that  is  to  be  his  place  of 
business,  he  must  lease  it. 

From  this  point,  step  by  step,  the  student 
goes  through  the  procedure  that  he  would 
have  to  g'o  through  if  he  were  actually 
opening  up  a  business. 

After  the  rudiments  of  conducting  a  sim- 
ple business  have  been  mastered,  the  stu- 
dent plans  for  expansion  and  takes  in  a 
partner.  Partnership  papers  are  drawn  up 
and  all  the  legal  phases  of  this  new  rela- 
tionship are  entered  into. 

Then  the  student  advances  ag"ain.  He- 
occupies  one  of  the  offices  at  the  side  of 
the  room.  All  of  these  offices  represent  cor- 
porations. In  each  office  he  -spends  one 
week,  a  week  that  represents  a  business 
month.  Here,  to  take  care  of  the  volume 
of  business,  several  students  -work  with 
him.  Affairs  are  handled  in  the  most  de- 
tailed fashion.  At  the  end  of  each  day  ac- 
counts must  balance  exactly.  He  soon 
comes  to  the  banking  department  where  he 
is  given  experience  in  the  clearing  house, 
foreign  exchange   department,    etc. 

The  results  of  all  this  practice  in  busi- 
ness fundamentals  have  proved  most  grati- 
fying, according  to  the  Heald  faculty.  The 
student,  after  a  short  time,  seems  to  acquire 
a  grip  on  business  affairs  that  he  never  at- 
tained under  old  methods.  The  entire  frame- 
work of  the  commercial  and  financial  world 
not  only  is  placed  vividly  before  him,  but 
also  he  is  required  to  enter  into  details  of 
the  operation  of  its  mechanism.  Even  years 
of  experience  in  the  business  world  often 
do  not  lead  to  as  complete  an  understand- 
ing of  its  activities  as  is  gleaned  by  the 
earnest  student  in  these  few  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  many  business  men 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  method. 


Ginn  &  Company,  the  pub- 
lishers, are  extending  a  real  ser- 
vice to  the  schools  by  sending 
out  with  their  Course  in  Music 
Appreciation  directions  for  the 
use  of  the  phonograph — which, 
if  followed,  will  save  money  for 
other  school  needs.  The  direc- 
tions are  as  follows : 

TEACHERS!!  Do  Not  Fail  to  Read 
This  Before  Playing  These  Records 

You  want  these  records  to  last  and  to 
preserve     their    beauty    of    tone.      Then 

FOLLOW  CAREFULLY  THESE  DI- 
RECTIONS FOR  PLAYING: 

1.  Use  a  good  phonograph,  well  oiled, 
in  good  condition.  The  tone  arm 
must  move  with  perfect  freedom.  The 
turntable  must  revolve  at  the  rate  of 
78  turns  per  minute. 

2.  Use  steel  needles  of  a  reliable  make, 
either  "soft,"  "medium,"  "full  tone," 
or  "loud" — but  never  the  "extra  loud" 
needles. 

3.  Use  a  needle  for  one  playing  only  of 
one  side  of  a  record;  then  throw  it 
away. 

4.  In  starting  to  play  a  record,  after  the 
needle  is  secure  and  the  sound  box 
is  poised  over  the  record,  place  the 
finger  or  fingers  underneath  the 
sound  box  and  carefully  lower  it  so 
that  the  needle  point  rests  on  the 
smooth  rim  of  the  record  outside  of 
the  music  grooves,  and  then  slide  it 
gently  inward. 

5.  Do  not  try  to  save  time  by  lowering 
the  needle  point  into  the  music  grooves 
where  you  think  the  music  begins. 
This  injures  the  record. 

6.  If  you  wish  to  stop  the  music  in  the 
middle  of  a  record,  place  the  finger 
or  fingers  underneath  the  sound  box, 
then  raise  it  carefully  and  swing  the 
tone  arm  free  from  the  revolving 
record.  Never  "grab"  the  sound  box 
with  a  downward  motion  of  the 
hand.  This  will  invariably  puncture 
or  scratch   the  record. 

7.  When  playing  a  record  side  contain- 
ing more  than  one  piece  of  music, 
such  as  G  1  A,  be  sure  that  you  have 
a  strong  light  on  the  surface  of  the 
record.  This  will  be  helpful  in  plac- 
ing the  needle  point  on  the  smooth 
space  intervening  between  any  two 
selections. 

8.  Never  allow  pupils  to  operate  the 
phonograph  unless  they  have  been 
carefully    taught    to    do    so    correctly. 

BEAR  IN  MIND 

That  records  in  general,  bought  for 
use  in  the  home,  are  usually  played  for 
recreation  and  amusement,  and  the  re- 
peated playing  of  such  records  causes 
the  music  to  become  tiresome  long  be- 
fore the  wearing  qualities  of  the  records 
are  impaired.  The  fact  that  records  thus 
used  last  as  long  as  there  is  a  desire  to 
hear  them  fosters  the  feeling  that  rec- 
ords will  wear  indefinitely  and  this 
causes  carelessness  in  playing  them;  but 
the  durability  of  any  record  is  limited. 

That .  no  records  are  more  d-urable 
than  these  Music  Appreciation  Records, 
and  that  their  wearing  qualiti-es  are 
guaranteed   by   Ginn   and    Company. 

That  these  Music  Appreciation  Rec- 
ords are  played  constantly  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  for  the  music  growth 
of  ever-changing  classes  of  pupils.  They 
are  played  many  times  to  each  class. 
This  is  repeated  with  many  classes.  This 
subjects  the  records  to  practically  con- 
tinuous wear,  year  after  year.  BUT  by 
careful  playing,  the  full  life  of  these 
records  can  b-e  utilized. 
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Alameda  County's  Concerted  Effort 
Visiting  county  libraries  at  the  close  <>f 
the  school  term  discloses  a  phase  of  county 
library  work  for  the  schools  that  is  amaz- 
ing and  of  which  many  users  of  the  library 
are  unaware.  Literally  thousands  of  school 
books  are  returned  to  the  county  libraries 
that  need  to  In'  cleaned  or  repaired  and  in 
many  eases  to  be  discarded.  A  faint-hearted 
person  would  he  appalled  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  task. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  one  of 
the  large  county  libraries  had  thirty-one 
thousand  volumes  returned  from  the 
schools  and  nine  thousand  volumes  retained 
at  the  schools.  The  latter  were  for  the 
most  part  ones  that  were  not  called  in 
every  year,  such  as  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
pedias and  reference  hooks.  Of  the  thirty- 
one  thousand  volumes  many  had  to  be  dis- 
carded because  of  their  dilapidated  condi- 
tion. Even  the  binderies  could  not  repair 
them.  Another  hopeless  lot  of  books  that 
had  to  be  discarded  were  ones  in  a  deplor- 
able condition  from  masses  of  ink  stains 
over  covers  and  leaves  where  the  ink  wells 
in  the  desks  had  overflowed  or  been  tipped 
over  on  to  the  hooks  underneath.  A  rem- 
edy for  this  could  he  met  by  those  who 
manufacture  school  desks. 

After  the  discarded  books  had  been  dis- 
posed of  there  still  remained  thousands  of 
books  to  be  repaired,  covers  to  be  cleaned 
and  shellacked,  edges  of  leaves  to  be  clean- 
ed, pages  to  be  mended  and  a  vast  amount 
of  clerical  work  to  he  done  before  the 
books  were  ready  for  the  beginning"  of  the 
ensuing'  school  term. 

Roth  librarians  and  teachers  realize  that 
even  under  favorable  conditions  the  life  of 
a  book  for  various  reasons  is  limited.  In 
several  counties  the  county  librarians, 
teachers  and  rural  supervisors  are  devising 
ways  and  means  to  eliminate  unfavorable 
conditions  affecting  library  books,  to  in- 
crease their  usability  and  to  create  a  spirit 
among  the  children  that  will  tend  toward 
the  care  of  books.  Talks  are  given  by  the 
countv  librarians  on  the  care  of  books  and 
their  structure,  with  much  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  their  manufacture.    A 


teacher  in  a  rural  school  with  eight  grades 
tried  effectively  the  simple  plan  at  the 
daily  intermissions  of  having  each  child 
wash  his  hands  before  entering  the  school 
room.  Clean  hands  meant  clean  books  and 
a  healthful  habit.  These,  however,  are  iso- 
lated cases. 

Alameda  county  is  a  notable  example  of  a 
county  where  all  the  rural  schools  are  mak- 
ing a  concerted  effort  to  take  the  best  pos- 
sible care  of  books.  Two  years  ago  the 
pupils  of  each  school  drew  posters  calling 
attention  to  the  care  of  books.  These  post- 
ers were  varied,  original  and  interesting. 
An  outstanding  one  was  from  Mountain 
House  School  District.  This  school  had 
one  teacher,  eighteen  pupils  and  eight 
grades.  The  design  of  this  large  poster  was 
the  joint  work  of  teacher  and  pupils.  The 
central  point  of  interest  was  a  gateway 
labeled  "Success"  leading'  to  a  temple  of 
learning.  A  boy  with  confident  bearing' 
was  shown  entering  the  g'ateway.  Back  of 
him  was  a  procession  of  clean  books  car- 
rying pennants  with  the  legend,  "He  was 
good  to  us,  we  helped  him."  Unable  to 
enter  the  gateway  of  "Success"  a  dejected 
looking  boy  was  taking  the  downward  path- 
way. He  had  in  his  hand  a  paper  marked 
"Failure."  Following  him  was  a  procession 
of  soiled,  tattered  books  bearing  drooping 
pennants  with  the  words,  "He  abused  us. 
We  could  not  help  him."  Each  child  in  the 
school  helped  to  make  this  poster.  Each 
one  had  the  thought  of  care  of  books  in 
mind  during  the  entire  period  of  its  con- 
struction. The  after  effects  were  shown  in 
the  good   condition  of  the   books. 

Having  visualized  the  idea  of  careful 
handling  of  books  by  means  of  posters  the 
county  librarian.  Miss  Mary  Barmby,  and 
Mrs.  David  Martin,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  decided  to  have  the  pupils 
enact  a  play  emphasizing  the  same  theme. 

Miss  Leonore  Loxley  Trayler,  primary 
teacher  in  the  Cornell  School  in  Albany 
School  District,  had  written  a  delightful 
children's  story  entitled,  "Talking  Books," 
in  which  the  books  in  the  children's  depart- 
ment of  a  library  were  discussing  the  treat- 
ment they  received  from  the  girls  and  boys 


"Books  the  Children  Live  With" 

A^BGDKHOUSE 

To  Teachers: 

"In  richness  of  content  and  in 
charm  and  wisdom,  in  sympathetic 
understanding  of  what  every  child 
craves  and  should  enjoy,  in  arrange- 
ment and  in  diversity  of  appeal,  My 
BOOKHOUSE  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  best  introduction  to  life 
through  literature  yet  offered  to 
children — and  to  the  parents  whose 
first  aim  it  is  that  'the  little  ones' 
enter   'the  Kingdom.'  " 

Charles  Mills  Gayley. 

Sales  Representatives  Wanted 

Write  for  Booklet 

Neville   Book  Company 
Underwood    Building 
San   Francisco 


"Library  Day"  at  Garfield  Junior  High 
School,  Berkeley 

The  fifth  annual  "Library  Day"  at  Gar- 
field Junior  High  School  on  February  11th, 
was  the  most  successful  ever  held. 

The  observance  of  the  day  fills  two  pur- 
poses, taking  the  place  of  the  meaningless 
"Old  Clothes  Day,"  and  raising  funds  for 
books  and  magazines  for  the  library. 

For  weeks  preceding  this  annual  event 
pupils  discuss  their  favorite  books  and 
characters  in  their  class  rooms,  thus  creat- 


who  borrowed  them.  From  this  story  a 
play  was  written.  On  a  given  date  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Martin  and  Miss 
Barmby  the  first  four  grades  of  each  rural 
school  of  Alameda  county  will  impersonate 
books  and  enact  the  play.  The  pupils  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
will  rewrite  the  story  for  language  work 
or  write  an  original  story  concerning  the 
care  of  books. 

These  attractive  methods  of  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  children  on  the  subject  of 
respect  for  public  property  is  bringing 
gratifying  results.  It  is  seen  in  the  Ala- 
meda County  Library  by  the  improved  con- 
dition of  the  books  that  are  returned  from 
the  schools.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  in  what  other  ways  it  is  affecting 
the  civic  pride  of  the  children. 


Reproductions   of   the 
WORLD'S    GREAT    PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size.  3x3^2.  For  50  or  more. 
Two  Cent  Size.  5^x8.  For  25  or  more. 
Ten    Cent    Size.      10x12.     For    5  or  more. 

For  50  cents  we  arc  sending  25  se- 
lected pictures  of  great  artists  with  a 
little  story  for  each,  suggestive  for  teach- 
ing children.    Call  it  set  500.    Size  5^x8. 

CATALOGUES 

Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  for 
64-page  Catalogue  of  2250  pictures,  in- 
cluding   Nature    Pictures    and    Artotypes. 


AWARDED    FOUR   GOLD   MEDALS 


^I^PerrxpiGlures  (3.  box  7,   MALDEN.MASS. 


BIRD  PICTURES  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Birds,  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Min- 
erals, etc.  Size  7x9.  Send  75  cents  for  a 
set  of  25  common  birds,  with  a  very 
brief   description   of  each. 

LARGE   PICTURES   FOR 
FRAMING.    ARTOTYPES 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin. $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.00  for  this  picture  and 
"Can't  You  Talk?"  See  Catalogue  for 
other  subjects.  Hand  colored,  same 
size,  two  for  $3.00;    $2.00  each. 
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ing  real  literary  interest.  On  this  day  all 
teachers  and  pupils  dress  to  represent  a 
book  or  a  well  known  character  from  his- 
tory, fiction,  etc. 

This  year  several  hundred  adults  were 
served  with  lunch  at  noontime,  the  officers 
of  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association  taking 
charge. 

An  audience  that  packed  the  auditorium 
enjoyed  the  following  program: 

PART  I 
An  original  play,  "The  Book  Shop,"  ar- 
ranged and  written  by  two  members  of  the 
English  Department  and  the  librarian.  A 
large  "Magic  Book"  was  opened  and  many 
well  known  characters  stepped  forth  to  en- 
tertain. These  included,  Oberon,  Titania 
and  their  court;  Hans  Brinker;  Dr.  Doo- 
little ;  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm ; 
Mother  Goose  characters;  Evangeline;  Bob 
Cratchett  with  Tiny  Tim  ;  and  many  others. 

PART  II 
The  Boys'  Glee  Club,  75  in  number,  re- 
splendent in  their  white  uniforms  with  or- 
jange  sashes,  sang  several  selections  in  a 
most  pleasing  manner,  the  new  school-song 
making  a  decided  hit. 

PART  III 

"Miss  Columbia"  with  her  48  fair  maid- 
ens, each  representing  a  state,  presented  a 
beautiful  patriotic  number,  including  tab- 
leaux, vocal  solos  and  choruses. 

The  parade  in  which  over  1000  children 
and  teachers  took  part  was  held  indoors, 
the  group  marching  down  one  side  of  the 
auditorium,  across  the  stage  and  down  the 
other  aisle. 

The  judges  found  great  difficulty  in  de- 
lciding  among  the  many  classes,  groups  and 
individuals.   The  final  decision  was  : 

I — Best  class — 

First    Prize — low  'eighth   grade,   represent- 
ing "A   Kiss   for    Cinderella." 

Second   prize — high   ninth,   "AH    Baba   and 

the  Forty  Thieves." 

Honorable   mention — high   seventh,   "Toby 

Tyler. 
II — Best  group   (smaller  than  class  unit) — 

First  prize — "Hans   Brinker." 

Second  Prize — "Robin  Hood  and  His  M'er- 

ry  Men." 

Third  prize — "Sara  Crewe." 

Honorable  mention — "The   Pilgrims." 
Ill — Individuals — 

1 — Most  beautiful: 

First    prize — "When    Knighthood    Was 

in  Flower." 

Second     prize  —  "Lavender     and      Old 

Lace." 

Honorable  mention — "Carmen." 

2 — Most  original: 

First  prize — "Radio." 

Second  prize — "World   Book." 

Honorable   mention — "Phantom   of    the 

Opera." 

3 — Best  sustained: 

First  prize — "Nydia." 

Second  prize — "Mr.  Doolittlc." 

Honorable   mention — "Sailor    Ben." 

A — Best  teachers: 

First  prize — "Ichabod  Crane." 
Second  prize — "Joaquin  Miller." 
Third  prize — "David  Copperfield." 

In  a  communication  accompanying  the 
preceding  interesting  article  Miss  Elizabeth 
Patton,  librarian  of  the  Garfield  Junior 
High  School,  said,  "I  have  had  so  many 
requests  regarding  this  special  occasion  and 
Fthe  original  play  we  produced  this  year,  1 
am  beginning  to  'feel  the  need  of  a  secre- 
tary.' However,  I  am  very  .glad  to  pass  on 
our  idea  to  others." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  publicity 
through  the  Western  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion will  help  Miss  Patton  in  answering 
queries  without  the  aid  of  a  secretary. 


HEALTH   FOR  EVERY  DAY 

and 
HEALTH    IN   HOME    AND    NEIGHBORHOOD 

By  MAURICE  A.  BIGELOW,    Professor  of  Biology,   and 

JEAN  BROADHURST, 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 

Prepared  not  only  in  the  light  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  also  in  the  light  of  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  children,  it  provides  a  real  guide  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
health.  It  is  directly  in  accord  with  the  New  Health  Education;  the 
facts  and  happenings  of  everyday  living  are  related  to  the  study  of 
health. 

There  are  problems  to  be  solved,  things  to  be  done,  and  questions 
which  may  be  answered  only  by  careful  thinking.  Silent  reading  exer- 
cises, prepared  by  Miss  Zirbes  of  Teachers  College,  follow  each 
chapter. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 
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"WE  WELCOME  YOU" 

Clinton  (Cafeterias 


1 059  Market  Street,  Near  Sixth  1 36  O'Farrell  Street,  Near  Powell 

725  Market  Street,  Near  Third  1 8  Powell  Street,  Near  Market 

CLINTON  COFFEE   SHOP  Orcheslral  Music  CLINTON  LUNCH 

171   SUTTER  ST. 

CUSTOMERS 


48   MARKET  ST. 

CLINTON 


IDEAL  —  SATISFIED 


County  Library  Course,  Fresno  State 
Teachers'  College 

Varying  conditions  in  counties  bring 
about  varied  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
county  librarians.  This  is  exemplified  in 
Fresno. county  by  an  unusual  and  fine  type 
of  service  given  to  the  senior  students  of 
the  Fresno  State  Teachers  College  by  the 
Fresno  County  Free  Library.  Miss  Sarah 
E.  McCardle,  county  librarian,  has  made 
the  following  report  concerning  it:  "In  Sep- 
tember, 1922,  the  Fresno  County  Library, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Fresno  State 
Teachers  College,  organized  a  course  to 
give  teachers  in  training-  some  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  library  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  children's  books.  The  college  grants 
one  unit  as  credit  for  the  course,  which  con- 
sists of  eighteen  lectures,  held  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  building  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  term,  and  given  jointly  by 
the  head  of  the  school  department  and  the 
head  of  the  children's  department  of  the 
county  library. 

The  plan,  already  showing  satisfactory 
results  after  four  years'  trial,  was  not  con- 
ceived with  an  idea  of  giving  a  course  in 
library  science,  but  the  details  of  library 
administration  are  briefly  given,  so  that 
each  teacher  may  use  the  library  for  her 
personal  needs  with  a  more  thorough  ap- 
preciation  of  its  organization. 

Particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  special 
service  given  through  the  school  depart- 
ment. In  many  of  the  schools  of  Fresno 
county,  having  four  or  more  teachers,  it 
has  been   found   necessary   to  place   one   of 


these    teachers    in    charge    of    the    library 
work.     In   some   districts   a    small   sum,    in 

San  Francisco 
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Denishaum 

The  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn 

School  of  Dancing  and  its 

Related  Arts 

Announces  a  Special  Course  in 

Rhythmic  Dancing  Adaptable  for 

Physical  Educational  Courses. 

July  in  San  Francisco        -  -        August  in  Curmel 

Course  of  Twenty  Lessons  for 
Forty  Dollars 

Under  the  Dircclion  of 

Betty  Merle  Horst 

1373  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 


in. 


Come   with   tlie 
CALIFORNIA   CAMERA   CLUB 

your  choice  of  three 
personally  conducted  tours 

YELLOWSTONE 

June  24th 

YOSEMITE 

July  18th 

FEATHER  RIVER  REGION 

June   18th 

Reservations  at   Club    Building 

45    Polk   Street,   near  Hayes 

I'll.    Market   64S6.     Send   for  folder 


addition  to  the  regular  salary,  is  paid  to 
the  teacher  who  does  this  work,  and  this 
helps  materially  in  maintaining  an  interest 
in  it.  However,  if  she  has  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  service  that 
she  may  expect  from  the  county  library, 
nor  of  how  she  is  expected  to  go  about  ob- 
taining that  service,  she  must  work  at  cross 
purposes  until  she  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  scheme.  This  may  mean  months  of 
wasted  effort  and,  even  then,  a  satisfactory 
relationship  between  the  school  and  library- 
may  never  be  established.  In  the  one 
teacher  school,  also,  the  course  must  prove 
a  great  benefit,  since  the  new  teacher,  go- 
ing into  her  classroom  for  the  first  time, 
will  have  a  knowledge  of  the  supplemen- 
tary material  to  be  had,  as  well  as  her  state 
texts. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  library  in  general,  includ- 
ing the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
material,  the  use  of  the  catalogue  and  ref- 
erence books  (with  the  idea  always  in  mind 
of  acquainting  the  teacher  with  those  books 
which  she  will  have  use  for  in  her  work) 
and  a  brief  study  of  children's  literature. 
The  second  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted 
to  the  county  library  law,  county  library 
school  service  and  practice  work  with  the 
county  manual. 

It  seemed  best  after  three  years'  experi- 
ment to  limit  the  class  to  seniors,  so  that, 
when  they  leave  Teachers'  College,  the 
scheme  of  county  library  school  service  will 
be  fresh  in  their  minds;  but  the  practice 
has  been  to  make  it  compulsory  for  under- 
classmen  and  elective  for   seniors. 


iHrNetll  Searijpra'  Agettrg 

Phone  Thornwall  6400 

2205    FULTON    STREET,    BERKELEY 


Between  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  Campus 


Write  for  particulars 


Registration  free 


HERCULES  ALL  METAL 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


25  per  cent  more  seating  in  same  area. 

No  setting  up.    Shipped  set  up. 

Lightest,  strongest,  most  durable,  quiet- 
est, easiest  swept  under,  most  sanitary, 
most  comfortable,  prettiest  and  lowest 
priced  school  desk  on  the  market. 


E.  L.  RICE 

1115  Conn.  Ave.,  Washington,  D..C. 


Sizes: 

1  &  2,  $2.50 

F.  0.  B. 

3&4,  $1.75 

YOUR 

5  &  6,  $1.00 

R. 

R.  STATION 

Furnished 

al 

;o   with   wood 

or   bakelite 

seats,   backs   and 

tops,   and  with 

enamel   finish 

at   slight  additional   cost. 

Fullerton  Elementary  School  Library 

The  elementary  school  trustees  of  the 
town  of  Fullerton  have  the  vision  to  em- 
ploy a  trained  librarian  with  six  years'  li- 
brary experience  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Department  of  Library  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  to  take  charge  of, 
their  elementary  school  library.  The  ap- 
preciation of  the  children  is  shown  by  the 
following  article  published  by  the  students 
of  the  Wilshire  Grammar  School  of  Fuller- 
ton.  "Our  New  Library"  is  the  proud  cap- 
tion for  this  tribute.  "One  of  the  most 
beautiful  rooms  in  the  Wilshire  building 
is  the  new  library.  It  is  very  cozy,  sun- 
shiny and  light.  We  are  very  proud  of  our 
librarian,  who  is  striving  in  all  ways  to 
make  it  helpful  for  the  pupils.  The  library 
used  to  be  a  dull,  melancholy  room,  but  it 
is  now  a  bright  corner  of  the  school  build- 
ing. It  is  decorated  with  pictures,  has  tile- 
patterned  inlaid  linoleum,  new  tables  and 
desks,  and  contains  many  very  good 
books." 

Miss  Hazel  L.  Roche,  the  librarian,  said 
of  her  elementary  school  library  experience 
in  Fullerton,  "Since  the  fall  of  1924  the  book 
problems  of  the  Fullerton  elementary 
schools  have  been  cared  for  by  a  central 
library  system  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  building.  The  other  four  buildings 
have  branch  libraries,  with  a  teacher  as 
custodian  in  each.  The  total  enrollment  is 
approximately  1400.  The  books  are  group- 
ed in  general  and  supplementary  collec- 
tions. 

During  "Good  Book  Week,"  each  fall, 
the  school  and  public  libraries  joined  in 
"Earn-a-Book-Week"  contests.  The  clubs 
of  the  community  generously  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  from  the  various  grades 
on  "How  I  Earned  My  Book"  and  for  the 
room  which  succeeded  in  earning  the  great- 
est number.  In  the  fall  of  1924,  223  chil- 
dren added  approved  books  to  their  own 
home  libraries;  in  1925,  421  were  success- 
ful. A  great  deal  of  interest  in  "Better 
Books  for  the  Home"  has  been  aroused. 

By  February,  1926,  the  new  room,  32  by 
23,  situated  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  building,  equipped  with  library  bureau 
furniture  and  with  attractive  draperies  at 
the  windows,  was  transformed  into  a 
bright,  cozy  library,  with  a  seating  capacity 
for  38. 

Each  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
classes  has  the  privilege  of  spending  one 
period  a  week  in  the  library.  Each  fall  the 
upper  grade  classes  are  given  three  lessons 
on  how  to  use  reference  books  and  the  card 
catalogue. 
Custodians'  Meeting,  Sacramento  County 
Free  Library 

The  custodians  of  the  branches  of  the 
Sacramento  County  Free  Library  convened 
on  April  14  in  the  room  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  at  the  court  house. 

The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  an  unusual- 
ly helpful  conference  between  the  custo- 
dians and  Miss  Cornelia  D.  Provines,  coun- 
ty librarian.  Miss  Provines  had  for  distri- 
bution mimeographed  copies  of  a  very  defi- 
nite and  comprehensive  outline  of  topics  to 
be  discussed.  Keen  interest  was  shown  dur- 
ing the  two  hour  conference.  At  its  close 
it  was  evident  the  custodians  had  received 
much  practical  help- as  well  as  inspiration 
and  felt  better  prepared  for  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

A  copy  of  the  following  extract  from  the 
Sacramento  County  Annual  Statistical  Re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  1924-1925  was  given 
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to  each  of  the  custodians :  "The  Sacra- 
mento County  Library  was  established  on 
January  IS,  1920,  and  renders  a  library 
service  to  the  people  of  the  county  through 
two  mediums — the  branch  libraries  and  the 
schools.  Through  the  branches  is  given  a 
general  public  library  service  and  through 
the  schools  a  specialized  school  service,  the 
large  number  of  books  finding  way  to  the 
schools  as  a  means  of  stimulating  good 
reading  among  the  children.  There  are  now 
109  outside  branches,  46  of  which  are  com- 
munity libraries  and  63  are  school  libraries, 
which  receive  a  specialized  school  service. 

"During  the  past  year  5522  books  were 
added  to  the  general  library  and  754  were 
discarded  as  being  useless,  leaving  a  total 
of  26,652  volumes  now  in  the  library;  10,- 
940  books  were  sent  to  the  branches  and 
7613  were  returned  from  them.  The  total 
number  of  books  now  at  the  branches  be- 
ing 25,178.  For  the  school  library  9288 
books  were  purchased  and  604  were  dis- 
carded, leaving  a  total  of  32,405  books  in 
the  school  library.  There  is  available  for 
circulation  for  both  the  general  and  school 
use,  therefore,  59,057  books  in  the  county 
library. 

"In  addition  to  the  circulation  of  books, 
the  county  library  also  provides  periodicals, 
maps,  terrestrial  globes  and  phonograph 
records.  The  statistics  on  file  in  this  office 
indicate  that  there  were  served  in  the  coun- 
ty during  the  year  7763  adults  and  4864 
children.  The  circulation  for  the  year  for 
books  was  185,885;  periodicals  in  the 
branches,  36,241 ;  home  reading,  schools, 
36,716;  a  total  circulation  of  258,842.  This 
is  a  gain  of  99,335  over  the  circulation  of 
the  previous  year." 

"It  is  very  evident  from  the  foregoing 
statistics  that  the  county  library  has  given 
every  indication  of  justifying  its  inaugura- 
tion," is  the  comment  added  to  this  report 
by  the  Sacramento  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  information 
given,  Miss  Provines  stated  that  she  spent 
annually  three  thousand  dollars  or  more  for 
home  reading  for  the  schools.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  teachers  the  children's  books 
for  home  reading  were  placed  in  the  schools 
instead  of  the  community  branches.  This 
affords  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  su- 
pervise the  children's  reading. 

During  the  noon  luncheon  the  custodians 
had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  another. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  in- 
teresting paper  by  Mr.  Samuel  Levinson  of 
Levinson's  The  Book  Store.  With  an  ex- 
perience of  twenty  years  or  more  in  the 
book  business  he  is  well  qualified  to  give 
an  enlightened  talk  on  book  production 
and  distribution.  He  told  of  the  long  series 
of  processes  a  book  must  go  through  be- 
tween writer  and  reader.  The  vicissitudes 
of  authors,  who  are  the  greatest  asset  of 
publishing  houses,  were  shown  from  the 
untried  authors  to  those  who  have  "ar- 
rived." Illustrations  were  given  of  popu- 
lar authors  who  owed  their  arrival  to  a 
freak  circumstance  rather  than  to  merit, 
while  influences  which  the  public  never 
suspected  had  interfered  with  the  publica- 
tion of  books  of  merit  that  later  were  out- 
standing successes. 

A  glimpse  was  given  of  how  a  book  is 
planned  mechanically  from  the  time  the 
manuscript  is  put  into  type,  the  paper  or- 
dered, the  sheets  printed,  bound  and  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  bookseller. 

He   stated   there    are   perhaps    thirty    or 


forty  American  novelists  who  have  large 
incomes  from  their  work  and  several  very- 
wealthy  book  publishers. 

"There  are  no  rich  book  sellers,"  he  as- 
serted. "There  never  have  been  and  I 
don't  think  there  ever  will  be.  And  li- 
brarians! I've  never  thought  of  librarians 
and  money  together — the  terms  librarian 
and  money  are  incompatible. 

"So  we  must  live  on  in  the  knowledge 
that  by  doing  our  bit  toward  dissemination 
of  good  books  we  are  adding  to  the  every 
day  lives  of  the  public  we  serve  and  there- 
by enlarging  and  enriching  our  own  lives." 


Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian, 
spoke  most  appreciatively  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  custodians  in  making  effective 
the  county  free  library  system  of  California. 
He  contrasted  the  libraries  of  fifty  years 
ago  with  their  primitive  methods  and  lim- 
ited field  for  service  with  the  big  ideas 
inaugurated  at  the  present  time  and  the 
extensive  service  exemplified  by  California. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  big  things 
being  done  at  present  will  be  copied  gen- 
erously. 

He  told  of  the  sesquicentennial  exposition 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  beginning  the 
first  of  June.  The  big  feature  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  exhibit  is  a  large 
electrically  lighted  sign,  80x25  feet  in  size. 
One  side  will  be  devoted  to  the  state  of 
California;  the  other  side  to  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  California  has  been  selected 
by  the  American  Library  Association  as  an 
outstanding  state-wide  system,  and  Cleve- 
land as  an  outstanding  city  system  with 
fine  central  resources  and  building  and 
good  branch  libraries.  The  side  of  the  elec- 
tric sign  devoted  to  California  will  have 
for  its  design  a  map  of  California  at  one 
end  showing  the  library  system  of  the 
state ;  at  the  other  end  will  be  a  map  of 
Sacramento  county  showing  the  library 
system  of  Sacramento  county.  Between  the 
maps  will  be  explanatory  statements.  It 
is  estimated  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  will  see  this  display. 

Miss  Susan  T.  Smith,  librarian,  Sacra- 
mento Free  Public  Library,  gave  most  en- 
tertaining reviews  of  many  hooks. 

Mrs.  May  Dexter  Henshall  gave  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  4121  branches  of  the  forty- 
two  county  libraries  of  California.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  general  view  of  the  system  a 
few  intimate  glimpses  were  given  of  un- 
usual branches  and  custodians. 


Library  Trip 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian, 
left  April  16  on  a  trip  that  will  take  him 
to  Chicago,  Signal  Mountain  Tennessee, 
and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  He  spent  two  days 
in  Chicag'o  to  arrange  for  the  state  library 
exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  exposition  which 
opens  on  June  1st. 

From  Chicago  he  went  to  Signal  Moun- 
tain, Tennessee,  to  attend  a  conference  of 
the  Southeastern  Library  Association  and  a 
meeting  of  the  library  extension  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Library  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  this  committee. 

On  his  return  trip  Mr.  Ferguson  stopped 
in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  attend  a  conference 
of  the  Southwestern  Library  Association. 
He  was  scheduled  to  address  the  confer- 
ence April  30,  on  library  extension. 


ties,  held  its  annual  meeting  on  March  27 
at  Mill  Valley. 

The  president,  Miss  Sybil  Nye,  librarian 
Mill  Valley  Public  Library,  and  the  secre- 
tary, Miss  Margaret  MacDonald,  librarian 
San  Rafael  Public  Library,  had  arranged 
for  luncheon  to  be  served  at  Tamalvista 
Lodge.  Following  the  formal  program  at 
the  Outdoor  Art  Club  a  drive  was  given 
to  the  guests,  showing  the  attractions  of 
the  mountain  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

The  program  was  opened  by  delightful 
musical  numbers  given  by  the  stringed  or- 
chestra of  Tamalpais  High  School.  Mrs.  B. 
Ii.  Barber  and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Robinson 
gave  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  Mill  Valley 
library  board. 

Rev.  Frederic  K.  Howard,  chaplain  of 
Seaman's  Church  Institute,  told  of  the  li- 
braries that  sail  out  on  the  sea  from  San 
Francisco.  In  1925,  901  boxes,  containing 
49,814  volumes,  were  sent  out  from  that 
port.  The  Dollar  Steamship  Company  has 
furnished  two  million  posters  bearing  the 
slogan,  "Give  a  book  you  have  read  and 
liked." 

Miss  Jessie  Fredericks  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Li- 
brary explained  her  department  and  how  it 
might  be  made  practical  in  small  libraries. 

Mrs.  Whitbeck,  county  librarian  of  Con- 
tra Costa  county,  emphasized  children's 
libraries  and  the  opportunity  of  the  libra- 
rian to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  books. 
She  explained  the  use  of  picture  and  clip- 
ping files. 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  .state  librarian, 
spoke  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  the  Sesquicentennial  in 
Philadelphia  this  year.  The  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  is  being  raised  to  provide 
an  exhibit  at  this  exposition.  California  has 
contributed    already    ten    per    cent    of    the 

fund.  

Notes 

Flournay  School  District  is  situated  in  a 
remote  section  of  Tehama  county  and  the 
children  have  experienced  little  outside  of 
their  school  life.  Their  librarian,  Miss 
Anne  Bell  Bailey,  visited  the  school  re- 
cently and  was  delighted  with  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  gleaned  from  books. 

At  the  time  of  her  visit  the  book  of  the 
hour  was  "David  Goes  A-Voyaging'."  The 
map  lesson  for  the  day  had  been  the  course 
of  the  Arcturus.  All  of  their  reading  is 
correlated  with  geography  or  history. 

Miss  Bailey  stated  that  the  teacher  was 
directing'  the  children's  reading  so  wisely 
that  their  taste  for  good  books  and  lively 
interest  in  world  affairs  was  nothing  short 
of  remarkable. 


Third  District  Meeting 

The  third  district  of  the  California  Li- 
brary Association,  comprising  Lake,  Marin, 
Mendocino,  Napa,  Solano  and  Sonoma  coun- 


The  students  in  the  Department  of  Li- 
brary Science,  University  of  California,  visit 
annually  the  Alameda  County  Free  Li- 
brary, Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
Library   and   the   State   Library. 

The  visit  to  the  branches  of  the  Alameda 
County  Library  was  most  instructive.  Miss 
Mary  Barmby,  librarian  of  Alameda  county 
library,  had  provided  automobiles  to  con- 
vey the  students  to  the  different  types  of 
branches.  In  each  automobile  was  a  li- 
brarian to  give  explanations  and  answer 
questions.  Seeing  the  branches  in  opera- 
tion makes  their  course  on  county  libraries 
much  clearer  and  more  definite  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  25,  column  3) 
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AN   OUTSTANDING  PROGRAM 


A  distinguished  group  of  artist  teachers 
will  assemble  in  San  Francisco  the  coming 
summer  under  the  banner  of  the  Master 
School  of  Musical  Arts,  directed  by  Lazar 
S.  Samoiloff.  This  will  be  the  second  sum- 
mer session  of  this  school  and  indications 
]x lint  tu  added  enrollment  over  its  first  sea- 
sun  when  students  came  from  37  cities  and 
11  states. 

The  cool  and  invigorating  climate  of  San 
Francisco  is  an  added  inducement  for  teach- 
ers and  advanced  students  desirous  of 
coaching  pro-rams  and  gaining  new  inspira- 
tion for  their  work.  The  proximity  to  many 
natural  scenic  wonders  which  can  be  en- 
joyed on  week-ends  makes  for  a  delightful 
combination  of  recreation  and  study. 

Mice  Seckels  will  again  he  manager  of 
the  school  with  studios  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  and  announces  the  following  dis- 
tinguished faculty:  Sigismund  Stojoyski, 
noted  Polish  pianist  and  disciple  of  Pade- 
rewski,  for  piano  and  composition;  Ger- 
maine  Schnitzer,  brilliant  French  pianist, 
who  ranks  among  the  really  great  women 
of  the  present  day,  will  teach  piano;  Lazar 
S.  Samoiloff,  Xew  York  vocal  pedagogue, 
will  teach  for  the  third  consecutive  season. 
Emil  J.  IYdak.  noted  Xew  York  coach,  will 
return  for  his  second  season.  A.  Koste- 
lanetz,  whose  successful  classes  in  sight 
reading  and  ear  training  and  accompany- 
ing have  drawn  a  large  following,  will  again 
he  anion-  the  faculty,  and  Annie  Louise 
David,  America's  favorite  harpist,  will 
come  to  the  coast  for  her  fifth  consecutive 
season. 

Particulars  of  time  and  terms  for  each 
master  will  be  sent,  without  obligation, 
upon  request  to  headquarters,  Fairmont 
Hotel. 


Lazar  S.  Samoiloff.  noted  voice  specialist 
and  director  of  the  Master  School  of  Mu- 
sical Arts  of  California,  has  been  invited  to 
speak  before  the  Oregon  Music  Teachers' 
Association-  convention  in  Portland,  May 
28.  Mr.  Samoiloff  will  then  come  directly 
to  San  Francisco  to  reopen  the  Master 
School  for  its  second  consecutive  summer 
session  on  May  31. 


Master  School  of 
Musical  Arts 

LAZAR  S.  SAMOILOFF,  Director 
Alice  Seckels.  Manner 

FAIRMONT  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

A  Summer  School  Presenting 
Teachers  of  International  Reputation 


Lazar  S.  Samoiloff 
Germaine  Schnitzer 
Sigismund  Stojowski 
Emil  J.   Polak 
Annie  Louise  David 


Voice  -May    31 

Piano — Jul* 

Piano    -August  2 

I  oach      June   Jl 

Harp    May   31 
Sighl    Reading 
Andrew  Kostelanet/.    Ear  Training-    May  31 

Particulars  From    Mici    Seckels 
Suite  137,   Fairmont   ll"t>! 


ITEMS   OF   INTEREST   FROM   PRO- 
CEEDINGS   OF    THE    STATE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
APRIL  5-10,  1926 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
regular  quarterly  sessions  in  Sacramento, 
California,  April   5.   1926. 

The  special  order  of  business  for  Mon- 
day afternoon  was  the  hearing  of  the  fol- 
lowing critic  readers  for  the  textbooks  in 
citizenship,  submitted  for  the  board's  con- 
sideration in  response  to  the  advertisement 
for  bids  : 

Mrs.  Vivian  L.  Long,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Plumas  county. 

Miss  Lulu  Shelton,  teacher  of  social  sub- 
jects, Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High 
School,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Butterway,  elementary 
teacher,   Los  Molinos. 

Miss  Portia  A.  Riley,  teacher  of  social 
subjects.  John  Muir  Junior  High 
School,  Los  Angeles. 

A  report  from  Win.  L.  Nida,  State 
Teachers'  College,  San  Diego,  was  read, 
since  he  was  unable  to  be  present. 

A  complaint  from  Robt.  L.  Gifford,  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Humane  Association, 
that  vivisection  was  being  practiced  in  cer- 
tain high  schools  in  the  state  was  referred 
to  the  executive  secretary  at  the  January 
meeting  for  investigation.  Mr.  Wood  re- 
ported that  the  school  authorities  maintain 
that  vivisection  is  not  practiced  in  their  re- 
spective schools. 

A  committee  from  the  Sacramento  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  appeared  before  the  board 
and  presented  the  plea  of  Sacramento  for 
some  plan  under  which  a  four-year  colleg'e 
could  be  established  in  that  city.  Will  C. 
Wood  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
pointed  out  that  the  constitution  of  the 
state  does  not  provide  for  any  collegiate  in- 
stitution except  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  state  teachers'  colleges.  He 
proceeded  to  outline  courses  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Sacramento  might  pursue  to  estab- 
lish a  four-year  college.  The  presidents  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Colleges,  wdio  were 
scheduled  to  meet  in  joint  annual  session 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  this 
time,  were  present.  President  McLane  of 
the  Fresno  State  Teachers'  College,  who, 
President  Clarke  explained,  was  the  first 
person  to  propose  such  a  plan  for  Fresno 
and  other  centers  of  population,  was  called 
upon  to  address  the  meeting.  President 
McLane  stated  he  considered  the  proper 
way  to  handle  the  situation  was  to  have  a 
commission  appointed  to  study  the  problem 
and  work  out  a  policy  for  the  entire  state. 

President  Edward  L.  Hardy  of  San  Diego 
announced  it  is  their  intention  to  hold  a 
new  type  of  teacher  training  conference, 
April  30-May  1.  1926,  meeting  with  the 
superintendents  and  supervisors  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  from  Bakersfield  to  San 
Diego,  to  discuss  teacher  training  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  results  of  the  product 
from  the  State  Teachers'  College. 

\  suggested  program  prepared  by  Dr. 
Herbert  R.  Stolz,  state  supervisor  of  phys- 
ical education,  for  the  State  Teachers'  Col- 
leges, for  (1)  Improving  the  Health  of 
Teachers  in  Training  at  State  Teachers' 
Colleges,  and  (2)  Preparing  These  Teach- 
ers to  Carry  on  Health  Supervision  and  In- 
struction in  the  Public  Schools,  was  ap- 
proved   by    the    State    Hoard   of    Education, 


as  well  as  the  presidents  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Colleges. 

The  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, cooperating  with  the  supervisor  of  ag- 
riculture and  a  representative  of  the  State 
Teachers'  College,  was  authorized  to  have 
the  law  amended  relative  to  the  course  in 
agriculture  in  the  State  Teachers'  Colleges. 

The  State  Teachers'  College  presidents 
announced  that  a  committee  from  that  body 
is  working  on  the  problem  of  a  uniform 
standard  whereby  students  who  cannot 
make  good  shall  be  disqualified. 

President  C.  L.  Phelps  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara State  Teachers'  College  reported  on 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers'  Colleges  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  February.  President  Phelps  stated  that 
standardization  of  State  Teachers'  Colleges 
was  the  principal  topic  discussed  at  the 
meeting. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
Nathan  Merenbach,  Patriotic  Instructor  of 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Department  of 
California  and  Nevada,  in  which  he  asked 
for  approval  of  an  essay  contest  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  on  subjects  set 
forth  in  their  circular  No.  8.  The  attorney- 
general  ruled,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  this  office,  that  consideration  and 
work  upon  a  partisan  question  by  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  would  be  in  violation 
of  Section  1672  of  the  Political  Code.  The 
executive  secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
this  information  to  Mr.  Merenbach. 

The  teacher's  credential  of  Gayard  C. 
Carlisle  of  Los  Angeles  was  revoked  on  ac- 
count of  unprofessional  conduct. 

A  discussion  was  held  on  the  textbooks 
in  citizenship  submitted  by  publishers  for 
the  board's  consideration.  Superintendent 
Will  C.  Wood  advised  the  adoption  of  a 
separate  book  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  placing  citizenship  in  the  first  year 
and  formal  civics  and  the  Constitution  in 
the  second  year.  He  stated  that  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Curricula. 

The  adoption  of  a  textbook  in  civics  was 
postponed  until  the  July  meeting  of  the 
board. 

The  board  adopted  Part  Two  of  Book 
One  of  Smith's  Human  Geography  for  the 
grade  for  which  it  is  adapted,  beginning 
July,  1926. 

A  geography  on  "California"  by  Fair- 
banks was  adopted  by  the  board. 

The  printing  of  the  Book  of  Maps  and 
McMurry  and  Parkins  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy, Parts  One  and  Two,  was  ordered 
discontinued  until  further  notice. 

No  action  w:as  taken  regarding  extension 
of  contracts  for  the  Music  Readers  and  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  which  will  ex- 
pire July  1,  1926. 

A  list  of  high  school  textbooks  offered 
for  relisting  by  publishers  was  approved 
with  the  exception  of  certain  texts  listed 
under  History,  Civics,  Economics  and  Gen- 
eral Science,  which  were  held  for  examina- 
tion by  members  of  the  board  before  taking 
final  action. 

A  letter  from  Robt.  F.  Gallagher  and  a 
number  of  letters  from  labor  unions  of  Cali- 
fornia, urging  that  the  Gallagher-Marsh 
shorthand  textbook  be  given  exclusive  list- 
ing in  California,  were  received  and  ordered 
filed. 
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are   transferred   from   one   pupil   to 
another  in  a  Neat,  Clean  condition 


SCHOOL  BOOKS 

Holden  Book  Covers 


When 


are  used 


A  HOLDEN   COVER 


Miles  C.  Holden,  President 


Because  these  durable  Covers — which  are  both   Waterproof    and    Weatherproof — receive    all   the 
Wear,  Soiling  and  Filth   Instead   of  the   Book. 


A   CLEAN   BOOK 

(Samples  Free) 


A    SANITARY    PRECAUTION 


HOLDEN   PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 


The  application  of  the  Humboldt  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Areata  for  the  privi- 
lege of  granting  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  Elementary  Education  was  granted 
by  the  board. 

The  following  appointments  made  by  the 
director  of  education  were  approved  by  the 
board : 

Edward   L.   Hardy,   president   San   Diego 
State  Teachers'  College. 

C.    L.    Phelps,    president    Santa    Barbara 
State  Teachers'  College. 

C.    L.    McLane,    president    Fresno    State 
Teachers'  College. 

C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  president  Chico  State 
Teachers'  College. 

Ralph  W.  Swetman,  president  Humboldt 
State  Teachers'  College  at  Areata. 

B.     R.      Crandall,     president      California 
Polytechnic   School,   San   Luis   Obispo. 

Dr.    R.    S.    French,    president    California 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Caldwell,  president  California 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

The    appointments    to    faculty    places    in 
'*the  State  Teachers'  Colleges  by  the  director 
of  education  were  approved  by  the  board. 

Miss  Mamie  B.  Lang,  state  commissioner 
of  elementary  schools,  was  authorized  to 
attend  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Philadelphia,  July, 
1926,  and  to  visit  educational  institutions  in 
other  eastern  cities. 

Miss  Maude  I.  Murchie,  state  supervisor 
of  Home  Economics;  J.  C.  Beswick,  state 
supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Sub- 
jects", and  R.  J.  Werner,  state  supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Subjects,  were  authorized  to 
attend  the  regional  conferences  for  voca- 
tional education  at  Caspar,  Wyoming. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  A.  Clement  was  appointed 
to  the  permanent  position  of  secretary  of 
the  Commission  of  Credentials. 

Tom  Russell  of  Los  Angeles  was  cited 
to  appear  on  the  second  day  of  the  July 
meeting  to  show  cause  why  his  credential 
should  not  be  revoked. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
She  board : 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Elsinore  Crowell  gener- 
ously offers  to  establish  scholarships  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education,  to  be  known  as  the  George 
Crowell  Scholarships ;  and, 

Whereas,  This  board  is  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  noble  purpose  of  the  donor 
embodied  in  these  scholarships;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  George  Crowell  Schol- 
arships Committee  of  Award,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Mariana  Bertola,  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Brad- 
lord,  John  Francis  Neylan,  Will  C.  Wood 
and  Nicholas  Ricciardi,  and  their  success- 
ors, be  authorized  to  publish  leaflets  con- 
cerning the  George  Crowell  Scholarships, 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education. 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
"Whereas  the  question  of  approval  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  a  voca- 
tional film  now  being  produced  by  Mr. 
Grant  W.  Kenny  of  Berkeley  has  come  be- 
fore the  State  Board  of  Education  for  a  de- 
cision ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation place  their  stamp  of  approval  on 
such  film  showing  the  vocational  work  done 
under  the  State  Department  of  Education ; 
provided,  that  Nicholas  Ricciardi,  Commis- 
sioner of  Vocational  Education,  his  staff  of 
supervisors,  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
preview  and  approve  the  film  and  that  the 
caption  is  to  read :  'This  film  has  been  pre- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.'  " 


RETIREMENT  SALARY  BUSINESS 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions 
were  granted,  amounting  to  $181 ;  $80,500 
from  the  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund  was 
invested  in  school  bonds.  Retirement  sal- 
aries were  granted  as  follows : 

Five  hundred  Dollars  Per  Annum 
Florence  Chapman — Sacramento. 
May  R.  Duraind — San  Francisco. 
Rose  C.  Gallagher — San  Francisco. 
Rebecca  T.  Greene — Palo  Alto. 
Antoinette  Knowles — Fresno. 
Anna  M.  Kullak — San  Jose. 
Annette  Murphy — San  Francisco. 
Margaret  Agnes  Sullivan — San  Francisco. 
Mrs.   Eva  Whalen — Ono,   Shasta  county. 
Charlotte  H.  Getchell — Los  Angeles. 
Rose  McGeough — San  Francisco. 
Under  Section  9  of  the  Law 
Ada  L.  Bistorius — Oakland. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  McMillan — Oroville. 
.  Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Miller— Ono. 
Mrs.  Maud  Jones  Reiter — Oakland. 
Julia  F.  Warren — Los  Angeles. 
The    board    adjourned    to    meet    in    San 
Franisco   at   the    Fairmont   Hotel,   July    12, 
1926. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 

Executive  Secretary. 


The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company 
announces  new  publications  as  follows : 
Study  Guide  for  Problems  in  American 
History,  by  Edith  King,  Miss  Ely  and  Dr. 
Stormzand.  Price  $1.25  net,  cloth;  80  cents, 
velumet.  This  book  is  fine  for  social  sci- 
ence courses  or  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  history  classes.  Manual  for  Teachers, 
illustrates  problem  method,  30  cents,  ready 
June  1st.  Renaissance  of  Human  Body,  by 
Halldis  .  Stabell.  Many  fine  illustrations; 
new  Norwegian  point  of  view.  A  book 
that  will  be  of  great  service  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  human  body.    Price  $2. 


to  New  York 

jlround  and  Jlcross  Jlmerica 


ONE 

ONE 

WAY 

WAY 

WATER 

RAIL 

A  1 6-day  voyage  on  largest  and  fastest 
ships  in  Coast-to-Coast  service.  Sight- 
seeing at  Panama  Canal  and  Havana. 
Your  choice  of  rail  routes,  whether  going 
or  returning  across  the  Continent,  with 
authorized  stop-overs. 

The  ideal  route  to  take  in  attending  the 

summer  sessions  of  the  Eastern 

Universities 

Reduced  Spring  and  Summer  Rales 

Round  Trip— Rail  and  Water 
$225  Tourist  Cabin 

From  your  home  town   (on  main  line 
points)  and  back- 

Round  Trip— Both  Ways  Water 
$210  Tourist  Cabin 

One  Way  Water-$1 25  Tourist 
Cabin 

For  complete  information  apply  to 

Panama-Pacific  Line 

460  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
510  South  Spring  Street,   Los  Angeles 


(Continued  from  page  23,  column    3) 

Department  of  Library  Science,  accompan- 
ied the  students  on  their  visit  to  the  state 
library.  The  class  was  conducted  through 
the  state  library  and  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments told  of  the  resources  of  the  state 
library  and  their  work.  The  new  state  li- 
brary and  courts  building  was  viewed  by 
the  visitors  under  the  guidance  of  the  state 
librarian,  Mr.  Milton   1.  Ferguson. 
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•*>   ^     BOOK  REVIEWS     ■*>    ■*> 


MY  CUT-A-PICTURE  BOOK,  by  Edna  Eliza 
Smaple,  with  illustrations  from  original  free- 
hand cuttings  by  the  author.  Turning  the  child's 
interest  in  scissors  and  cutting  to  account,  this 
charming  little  volume  trains  the  child  in  muscle 
control,  encourages  his  ohservationa!  powers  and 
furnishes  him  with  simple  and  interesting  ma- 
terial for  reading.  The  book  approaches  study 
through  suggested  activities  which  give  pleasure. 
The  simple  stories  for  first  grade  are  freely  illus- 
trated with  black  and  white  pictures.  These  pic- 
tures the  child  studies  as  to  size  of  objects,  their 
placement  in  the  picture  and  the  meaning  of  the 
picture.  Animals,  children,  brownies,  all  romp 
through  this  book  in  joyous  abandon.  The  chil- 
dren arc  supposed  to  read,  study  and  then  make 
their  own  scrap  books.  Games  and  "Read  and 
Tell"  pages  add  interest  to  the  work.  (Silver, 
Rurdett  and  Company,  39  Division  street,  New- 
ark,   New   Jersey.  I 


RESEARCH  FOR  TEACHERS,  by  Burdette 
Ross  Buckingham.  It  is  claimed  for  this  book 
that  it  is  the  tirst  on  educational  research  ever 
written  for  the  elementary  school.  The  author 
has  compiled  results  of  research  work.  "The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  twofold.  One  purpose  is 
to  show  the  teacher  some  of  the  things  he  can 
use  in  his  work — things  which  have  been  devel- 
oped not  merely  by  appeals  to  principles,  but 
primarily  by  methods  of  experimentation.  The 
other  purpose — and  it  is  one  which  is  quite  as 
important — is  to  show  that  the  teacher  has  op- 
portunities for  research  which,  if  seized,  will  not 
only  powerfully  and  rapidly  develop  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching  but  also  react  to  vitalize  and 
dignify  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher." 
(Silver  Burdett  and  Company,  39  Division  street, 
Newark.    N.   J.     Price   $2.20.) 


ESSENTIALS  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  by 
Wallace  Hugh  Whigam,  assisted  in  revision  by 
C.  Martin  Alsager.  Assuming  the  attitude  that 
every  good  business  and  professional  man  should 
know  enough  about  law  to  best  conserve  his  own 
business  without  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  this  book  contains  material  and  informa- 
tion for  the  layman.  Business  law,  contracts, 
partnerships,  notes,  bills,  drafts,  etc.,  are  all  in- 
cluded. Believing  with  Carlyle  that  "The  history 
of  the  world  is  but  the  biographies  of  great 
men,"  great  law-givers  such  as  Moses,  Justinian, 
Blackstone,  Napoleon  and  others  receive  their 
share  of  attention  through  the  work  they  have 
accomplished.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
1913,  but  the  demand  for  it  warranted  revision 
and  republication.  (Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
20  West   Forty-seventh  street,  New  York.) 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

Announcement   of   opening   of   new   buildings 

in    new    location    will    be    announced 

in  an  early  issue  of  this  Journal. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TEACHERS 

COURSE  IN  THE  FINE  AND 

APPLIED  ARTS 


Affiliated   College  of  the   University 
of  California 

Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  on 
application 


LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 
15   California   St.  San   Francisco 


STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  PROBLEMS  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY,  by  Ely,  King  and 
Stormzand.  The  Problem  Method  has  be- 
come such  an  accepted  teaching"  procedure 
that  it  no  longer  needs  defense  for  it  in- 
cludes the  best  of  all  of  the  formerly  used 
methods.  "The  authors  of  the  above  named 
text  recognizing  the  need  for  a  well  worked 
out  Problem  Method  Study  Guide  for  Stu- 
dents to  accompany  the  state  text  in  his- 
tory, namely  Beard  &  Bagley,  have  given 
us  a  splendid  set  of  lesson  plans,"  so  says 
the  teacher  on  our  committee. 

Not  only  are  the  problems  well  stated  but 
they  parallel  the  text  book  with  pages  given 
for  reference  as  on  page  25,  Problem  B. 
Page  77.  I  low  did  America  become  a 
"melting'  pot?" 

Exercise  1.  Define  these  words.  Pro- 
nounce them:  1.  origin,  2.  welded,  3.  cen- 
sus. 

Locate:  Pittsburgh,  Kentucky,  Rhine 
Valley,  Huguenots,  Cambridge. 

What  a  help  to  a  teacher!  Supplementary 
reading  lists  are  given,  classified  as  fiction 
or  non-fiction,  making  for  use  of  the  li- 
brary. 

Study  Guide  for  lJroblems  in  American 
History,  A  Pupil's  Manual  Based  on  Beard 
&  Bagley's  History  of  the  American  Peo- 
ple, by  Lena  A.  Ely  and  Edith  King,  teach- 
ers of  American  history,  Central  Junior 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
Martin  J.  Stormzand,  professor  of  educa- 
tion, University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  (Harr  Wagner  Pub- 
lishing Company,  149  New  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  California.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.25;  velumet,  80  cents;  Teacher's 
Manual,  30  cents.) 


A  NEGLECTED  FACTOR  IN  EDUCA- 
TION, by  George  E.  Walk.  A  monograph  of 
interest  to  shorthand  students  and  instructors. 
(Gregg  Publishing  Company,  20  West  Forty- 
seventh   street,   New  York.) 


(Continued  from  page   19,   column   1) 

schools.  In  these  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  the  work  is  not  so  intensive — it  is 
more  of  the  finding  nature — leading  to  a 
desire  for  entrance  to  a  trade  school  later 
on.  There  are  eight  pre-vocational  schools 
in  Pittsburgh  in  charge  of  nine  shopmen 
and  11  academic  teachers.  These  schools 
are  for  boys  over-age  and  below  the  sev- 
enth grade.  Instruction  is  50  per  cent  aca- 
demic and  50  per  cent  shop.  Industrial  sub- 
jects include  wood-work,  electrical  wiring, 
shoe  repairing,  tailoring,  auto  mechanics, 
sheet  metal  work. 

Seven  teachers  are  employed  in  continu- 
ation schools.  Pupils  in  regular  employ- 
ment attend  these  schools  eight  hours  per 
week.  Wood-work,  sheet  metal  work, 
printing,  electric  wiring  and  mechanical 
drawing  courses  are  presented. 

There  are  95  part-time  co-operative  ap- 
prentices in  19  plants.  These  apprentices 
work  two  weeks  then  attend  school  two 
weeks.    The  co-operative  idea  is  growing'. 

There  are  four  special  industrial  schools, 
in  which  50  per  cent  of  time  is  given  to  aca- 
demic subjects  and  50  per  cent  to  trade 
classes. 

Schools 

These  four  are  considered  to  be  one 
school,  however,  even  though  housed  at 
present  in  different  buildings.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  'fact  is  that  it  is  intended  that 
there  shall  be  little  or  no  duplication  but, 
instead,  that  the  school  as  a  whole  shall 
present  as  wide  a  diversity  of  purposeful 
and  appropriate  vocational  objectives  as 
possible.  In  terms  of  these  trade  objectives, 
the  courses  offered  in  the  trade  school  are 
classified  as  follows : 

Woodwork,  machine  shop,  printing,  elec- 
tric wiring,  electric  power  equipment,  draft- 
ing', sheet  metal,  telephone,  auto  machanics, 
plumbing. 

These  schools  are  organized  upon  a  pro- 
duction basis.  They  manufacture  supplies 
for  the  board  of  education.  All  the  printing 
of  the  board  of  education  is  done  in  this 
print  shop,  vises  are  made  for  wood  work- 
ing and  for  machinists'  benches,  storage 
board  racks,  wiring  boards,  sand  tables, 
wiring  inside  and  out  of  school  buildings, 
are  a  few  of  the  tasks  of  students  in  these 
schools.  The  schools  are  functioning  upon 
a  real  practical  basis. 


SUMMER  TOURS-1926 

Sailing  July  3  from  New  York  City,  arriving  Paris  July 
9.  Comprehensive  tour  through  the  best  of  Europe.  Other 
sailings  June  12  and  June  26. 

Send  for  illustrated  folder 

Best  leadership  and  minimum  price 

E.  C.  BOYNTON 

of  Boynton  Teachers  Agency 

Special   Representative 

THE  CLARK-SON  TOURS 


517  Brockman  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 


CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS* 
AGENCY 


453    South    Spring    Street  (Citizens'  National  Bank  Bldg.) 

LOS  ANGELES 


Established  January  1st.  1907,  by 
R.    W-.    CODDINGTON    and 
MARY    L.    CODDINGTON 


TELEPHONE 

Vandike  3494 


CHARLES  C.  SMITH 

MANAGER 
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"American"  Desks 

A  Profitable  Investment  on  Behalf  of 

Young  America! 


THE  approval  of  recognized  research 
advisors  as  to  the  comfort,  correctness 
and  suitability  of  "American"  seats  carries 
high  significance.  Schools  need  not  accept 
the  discomforts  and  disadvantages  of  yester- 
day. We  demand  scientific  improvement  in 
every  phase  of  group  living  .  .  .  and  should 
be  particularly  insistent  in  those  instances 
which  afiect  the  physical  and  mental  well 
being  of  our  youth. 

In  every  branch  of  this  great  organization, 
one  end  has  been  sought . . .  PERFECTION! 


Nothing  less  than  THE  BEST  is  good 
enough.  And  the  high  standard  maintained 
by  us  for  fifty  years  has  been  accorded  appro- 
priate recognition:  no  more  need  be  said  than 
that  4,000,000  of  our  tubular  steel  models 
alone  are  in  use  throughout  the  United  States. 
To  insure  prompt  delivery  .  .  .  even  during 
the  busiest  months  .  .  .  our  53  distributing 
stations,  throughout  the  country,  are  con- 
stantly supplied  with  many  diSerent  models, 
awaiting  your  requirements.  Immediate 
shipment  is  possible,  when  necessary. 


If  these  desks  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  that  is 
only  because  they  have  been  built  to  cost  far  less  in  the  end 


The  Factory  is  in  Michigan,  but 
the  Service  is  Local  to  You! 


m 


American  Siting  Company 

14  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 


C.     F.WEBER    &     CO.,  State  Distributor.  _ 

San  Francisco  601   Mission  Street 

Los  Angeles  222  So.   Los  Angeles  Street 

Phoenix,  Ariz 524  West  Washington  Street 
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Is  Offered  by  the  Manufacturers  as 
the  Best  and  in  the  End  the  Least 
Expensive  Blackboard  for  All  Per- 
manent   Blackboard    Requirements. 

The  body  is  a  mixture  of  cement  and  asbestos, 
colored  black  and  compressed  under  great  pres- 
sure, making  a  uniform  sheet  of  blackboard  body. 
Five  coats  of  Sterling  Slate  Surfacer  applied  to 
this  perfected  slate  body  produces  a  uniform  and 
perfect  writing  surface.  There  is  no  better 
blackboard  surface  made. 


Guarantee:  Sterling  Life-Long  Blackboard  is  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed  and  will  require  less 
up-keep  than  any  other  blackboard  on  the  market.  A  written 
guarantee  furnished  upon  request. 

Distributors 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Company 

601-609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
222  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Reno,   Nevada  Phoenix,   Arizona 

Manufactured   by   Weber  Costello  Co..  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
I  .Manufacturers   for  40  years  of  the  celebrated  Hyloplate  Blackboard.) 


WATCH  YOUR  TEETH 

A  minute  examination  of  your  teeth  made  several  times  a  year  will  enable  you  to  arrest 
any  incipient  disease  of  the  gums  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  acute  stage.  It  will 
also  reveal  any  cavities  that  may  be  forming.  Our  examinations  are  free.  If  there  is  no 
immediate  need  of  our  services  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  are  always  pleased  to  talk 
it  over.  Red  gums  or  sore  teeth  sometimes  lead  to  serious  disorders.  Watch  your  teeth. 
You  will  like  our  nerve  blocking  system;  it  takes  away  all  the  pain  and  keeps  you  happy. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 

At  Powell  and  Eddy    9°1  Market  Street    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

J  Phone    Garfield   835 

SPECIALIST  — EXTRACTIONS;     CROWN;     SELF    CLEANING    BRIDGES 
PORCELAIN    WORK    AND    ROOFLESS    PLATES 


Humboldt 

State  Teachers 

College 

Areata   -    California 


1926  Summer  Session 

June  21— July  30 


Courses  In 


Education  and  Psychology 

School  Administration  and  Supervision 
Demonstration  Teaching 
Art  and  Music 

Biology  and  Nature  Study 
English  and  News  Writing 
Home  Economics 
Physical  Education 
Speech  and  Dramatics 

UNSURPASSED  RECREATION 
.     AMONG 

The  Redwoods 
The  Rivers 

The  Lagoons 

The  Mountains 

The  Beaches 


For  detailed  information  write 

Ralph  W.  Swetman,  President 

Humboldt  State  Teachers 

College 

Areata,  California 


JOHN   McCALLAN,  Notary  Public 

Dispositions,   Agreements   and    Other   Work 
Pertaining   to    Notary   Work 


34  SUTTER  STREET 

Residence,   Hotel   Sutter 

Tel.    Sutter  3060 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.   Sutter  6195 


CHARLES   W.   DECKER,   D.   D.   S. 
Gas  Specialist  Extracting  Expert 

ROOMS   308-309-310-311    PHELAN    BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny   1630 
Office    Hours:     9   to    12   and    1    to   5 
The    ONLY    OFFICE    in    San    Francisco    where    the 
scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of    PURE    NI- 
TROUS  OXIDE   GAS  according   to  the  formula  and 
manner   of  the   celebrated    "COLTON    DENTAL  AS- 
SOCIATION,"    Cooper    Institute      New    York    City. 
established   in    1863.   originators  of  the   use   of   PURE 
NITROUS    OXIDE    GAS    for    positively    extractine 
teeth  without   pain   is   made   a   SPECIALTY. 
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"PORTALS   OF  LEARNING" 

Interesting  view  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Los  Gatos  Union  High  School  one  of 
the  latest  and  best  small  High  School  Buildings,  by  W.  H.  WEEKS  of  San  Francisco, 
the    well    known    School    Architect. 


Ib^V^I 

w^>S 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

149  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
Near  Palace  Hotel 
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VACATION 

at 

Clear  Lake  Oaks 


tin 


Beautiful  sandy  beaches  of  Clear  Lake. 

Swimming,  boating,  fishing,  hiking,  dancing — 
good,  clean,  wholesome,  outdoor  vacation  par- 
adise. 

FREE  TRANSPORTATION 

For  further  information   phone    Lakeside    1688 — ( lakland  ;   or 
Market  8052— San   Francisco 

STUBBS-EARLEY  CO. 


1807  Franklin  Street 
Oakland 


1179  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


"WE  WELCOME  YOU" 

Clinton  (Tafeterias 


1 059  Market  Street,  Near  Sixth  I  36  O'Farrell  Street,  Near  Powell 

725  Market  Street,  Near  Third  1 8  Powell  Street,  Near  Market 

CLINTON  COFFEE   SHOP  Orchestral  Musk  CLINTON  LUNCH 

48   MARKET  ST.  171   SUTTER  ST. 

CLINTON     IDEAL  —  SATISFIED     CUSTOMERS 


WATCH  YOUR  TEETH 

A  minute  examination  of  your  teeth  made  several  times  a  year  will  enable  you  to  arrest 
any  incipient  disease  of  the  gums  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  acute  stage.  It  will 
also  reveal  any  cavities  that  may  be  forming.  Our  examinations  are  free.  If  there  is  no 
immediate  need  of  our  services  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  are  always  pleased  to  talk 
it  over.  Red  gums  or  sore  teeth  sometimes  lead  to  serious  disorders.  Watch  your  teeth. 
You  will  like  our  nerve  blocking  system;  it  takes  away  all  the  pain  and  keeps  you  happy. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 

At  Powell  and  Eddy    90i  Market  Street    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

J  Phone   Garfield  835 
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SAN    FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  STRATFORD 


242  POWELL  STREET 

Absolutely  Fireproof 


□MID 

RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 
□inn 
IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED   SECTION  CLOSE 
TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 


The 

Story  Hour 

Series 


Arouses  in  the  child  a  keen 
desire  to  learn  to  read. 

Gives  him,  easily  and  quick- 
ly, the  ability  to  read 
orally  as  well  as  silently. 

Satisfies  his  natural  crav- 
ing for  a  story  and  cul- 
tivates his  imagination. 

Supplies  a  wholesome, 
broad  outlook  on  life. 

Implants  a  love  of  good 
reading. 

Provides  a  wide  and  useful 
vocabulary — a  valuable 
instrument  for  clear 
thinking  as  well  as  for 
self-expression. 

Holds  before  the  growing 
boy  and  girl  high  ideals 
and  standards  of  con- 
duct, leading  him  to  ap- 
preciate and  value  the 
finer  things  of  life. 


STORY  HOUR  READERS  REVISED 

(Grades  one  to  three,  inclusive) 

STORY  HOUR  READINGS 

(Grades  four  to  eight,  inclusive) 


American    Book 
Com  pany 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco 
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HUMBOLDT  STATE  COLLEGE  TO 
HOLD  SUMMER  SESSION 

Education  and  outdoor  recreation  will  be 
combined  during  the  Summer  Session  of 
the  Humboldt  State  Teachers'  College  at 
Areata,  according  to  announcement  by 
Ralph  W.  Swetman,  president.  Besides  a 
comprehensive  program  of  courses  directed 
by  the  faculty,  there  will  be  organized  ex- 
cursions into  the  Redwood  Empire  and 
along  the  nearby  ocean  beaches.  The  sum- 
mer session  will  extend  from  June  21  to 
July  30. 

Included  in  the  curriculum  will  be 
courses  in  various  phases  of  education, 
school  administration,  library  training, 
English,  news  writing,  dramatics,  music, 
art  appreciation,  economics,  history,  nutri- 
tion, biology,  nature  study,  physical  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  L'nder  President 
Swetman  will  be  a  staff  of  experienced  in- 
structors, with  these  visiting  members — 
Leo  B.  Baisden,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Longview,  Washington ;  George  C.  Jen- 
sen, developer  of  the  Eureka  School  plan, 
which  has  attracted  nation-wide  attention 
of  educational  authorities ;  and  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kaughan,  expert  on  nutrition  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council.  The  subjects  offered 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  instruction.  Most  of  them 
will  carry  credits  in  university  standing 
land  with  the  California  State  'Board  of 
Education. 

The  Areata  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
cooperating  with  the  college  authorities  to 
the  end  that  attendants  at  the  summer  ses- 
sion may  combine  study  and  recreation 
amid  the  natural  beauties  of  Humboldt 
county.  A  series  of  week-end  excursions 
has  been  arranged  to  nearby  points  of  in- 
terest. The  redwood  forests  both  north 
and  south  of  Areata,  the  big  lumber  mills 
and  logging  camps,  the  whaling  station  at 
Trinidad,  the  lagoons  on  the  Redwood 
highway,  the  wooded  sand-dunes  along  the 
beach  west  of  Areata,  are  a  few  objectives 
for  outing  trips. 

Enrollment  for  the  summer  session  is  be- 
ing made  by  Ralph  W.  Swetman,  presi- 
dent, Humboldt  State  Teachers'  and  Junior 
College,  Areata. 


PRE-PRIMER  COURSE  WORKED  OUT  FOR 
ALAMEDA  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 


Ruth  Thompson 


One  of  the  educational  problems  with 
which  California  has  to  cope  is  the  teach- 
ing of  foreigners.  Children  who  come  from 
homes  in  which  the  English  language  is 
not  spoken  are  comparatively  common  in 
the  schools.  The  primary  teacher,  particu- 
larly, has  this  problem  to  meet  and  has 
the  task  of  teaching  children  to  speak 
English  as  well  as  that  of  giving  them  in- 
struction in  the  "three   R's." 

In  Alameda  county  there  are  a  number 
of  schools  where  from  95  per  cent  to  98 
per  cent  of  the  children  do  not  hear  the 
English  language  spoken  at  home,  accord- 
ing to  County  Superintendent  David  E. 
Martin.  "About  72  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation in  this  county  is  either  from  foreign 
countries  or  one  generation  removed  from 
the  Old  World  conditions,"  Mr.  Martin  re- 
cently declared. 

Realizing  the  situation  and  feeling  anx- 
ious to  meet  it  in  a  practical  and  effective 
manner,  Alice  Orne  Martin,  deputy  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Alameda  coun- 
ty and  supervisor  of  primary  grade  work, 
has  made  a  close  study  of  conditions  and 
remedies  and  she  has  recently  completed  a 
pre-primer  course,  which  will  be  tried  out 
in  Alameda  county  the  coming  year.  The 
course  is  aimed  to  give  the  child  a  language 
background  and  to  establish  a  preparatory 
course  in  reading,  phonics  and  number 
work. 

The  course  may  be  called  developmental, 
as  it  presents  a  definite  plan  of  work  for 
children  who  are  not  prepared  to  do  first 
grade  work  as  outlined  in  the  course  of 
study.    The  pupils  are  of  three  types  : 

(1)  The  pupil  of  foreign  parentage,  who 
is  handicapped  by  lack  of  familiarity  with 
our  language.  This  condition  will  continue 
unless  special  efforts  are  made  to  develop 
his  English  vocabulary  with  its  proper  use. 

(2)  The  retarded  pupil,  when  such  re- 
tardation has  been  caused  by  physical  dis- 
ability or  frequent  illness. 

(3)  The  pupil  of  low  mentality. 

Mrs.  Martin's  course  as  presented  to 
the  schools  for  work  beginning  next  Sep- 
tember, follows : 

It  is  the  object  of  the  course  to  pro- 
vide : 

(1)  A  language  background,  by  increas- 
ing the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil  to  that  of 
the  normal  child,  and  by  familiarizing  him 
with  a  few  of  the  best  known  nursery  tales 
and  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

(2)  A  suitable  preparatory  course  in 
reading,  phonics,  and  number  work  which 
shall  be  adjusted  to  his  rate  of  speed. 

Observation  has  shown  that  these  pupils, 
who  enter  the  first  grade  without  sufficient 


development  in  language,  or  who  are  re- 
tarded mentally  or  physically,  are  unable 
to  succeed  in  the  work  of  the  grade  and 
hence  form  the  nucleus  of  the  holdovers 
and  perennial  failures.  It  has  also  been 
noted  that  at  the  end  of  a  year's  residence 
in  school,  in  nearly  all  cases,  they  seem 
no  better  able  to  attack  the  work  than  they 
were  upon  entering,  and  the  logical  con- 
clusion is  that  we  have  been  offering  them 
a  mental  diet  which  they  cannot  digest. 
Experiments  show  that  they  will  make  real 
progress  at  their  own  rate  of  speed  if  the 
work  is  properly  adjusted. 

Time  Allotment  for  the  Course:  As  the 
material  is  developmental,  the  period  of  in- 
struction must  be  determined  by  the  need 
of  the  child.  It  may  be  of  three,  six,  or 
even  ten  months'  duration,  or  a  matter  of 
only  a  few  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
the  pupil  should  be  fitted  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  first  grade,  as  arranged  for  the 
normal  six-year-old  child,  and  he  should 
then  be  promoted  to  this  grade. 

Selection  of  Pupils:  At  any  time  during 
the  first  month  or  six  weeks  of  school  the 
pre-primer  pupils  may  be  easily  segregated. 
The  work  outlined  and  the  texts  suggested 
should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  this 
group,  in  order  that  they  may  retain  their 
interest  and  may  not  suffer  discourage- 
ment from  comparison  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Some  pupils,  originally  in- 
cluded in  this  group,  may  develop  very 
rapidly,  as  extreme  shyness  sometimes 
causes  normal  pupils  to  appear  retarded, 
and  as  a  result  they  may  have  been  wrong- 
ly classified.  When  this  occurs,  they  should 
be  advanced  immediately  to  the  normal 
group.  It  is  far  better  to  include  pupils  in 
the  pre-primer  group  and  advance  them, 
than  to  over-grade  pupils  and  then  find  it 
necessary  to  demote  them. 

I.    READING 

(a)    Texts. 

(1)  For  the  teacher. 

The  Elson  Foundation  Unit 
Course  of  Study  Manual. 

Hand  Chart  and  Picture  Cards. 

Hand  Chart  Word  and  Phrase 
Cards. 

Select  Reading  Cards  (op- 
tional). 

(2)  For  the  pupil. 

The  Elson  Pupil's  Hand  Chart. 
The    Easy   Book.— Ayer    (The 

Macmillan  Co.) 
An     Easy     Reading     Book.— 

Mackcv. 
The     First     Days     at     School 

(Ginn  &  Co.). 
Dictionary    (Courtis    Smith  — 
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Picture  Story  Reading  Les- 
sons). 
In  case  this  does  not  suffice,  and  a  little 
more    material    is    needed,    read    the     first 
twenty-five  pages  of  any  easy  supplement- 
ary   primer,    preferably    not    folk     lore    or 
nursery  rhymes,  but  one  with  an  every  day 
vocabulary,  as  "The  Pathway  to  Reading-." 
(b)    Sentence    Cards.     (To    be    prepared 
by  the  teacher  and  presented  dramatically.) 
( 1 )    How  do  you  do? 
(2  )    How  are  you  ? 

(3)  Good-bye. 

(4)  Come  again. 

(5)  *  iood   morning. 
mi     Good   night. 

(7)  Thank  you. 

(8)  You  are   welcome. 
I'M     Excuse    me. 

(10)    If  you  please. 
A    sufficient    vocabulary    will    have    been 
presented  by  the  use  of  the  texts  prescribed 
for  any  amount  of  blackboard,  silent   and 
oral  reading. 

II.    PHONICS 
The  objectives  of  this  course  are: 
(  1 )     Correct  enunciation. 

(2)  Immediate  recognition  of  the  sym- 

bol representing  the  sound. 

(3)  Ear  training. 

The  initial  sounds:  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k, 
1,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  v,  w==  (oo),  z,  sh,  ch, 
wh  =  (hoo),  th. 

Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
correct  enunciation  of  sounds  and  the 
proper  position  of  the  vocal  organs.  Sounds 
may  be  taught,  accompanied  by  charts 
made  of  pictures  of  objects  beginning  with 
the  sound  to  be  presented,  as  ball,  baby, 
bowl,  etc.,  for  the  letter  b  ;  or  by  pictures 
of  objects  supposedly  making  the  sound,  as 
a  picture  of  a  cow  saying  Moo,  for  the  let- 
ter M.  For  such  pictures,  see  Gordon 
Manual.  Xo  effort  at  blend  is  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

III.    LANGUAGE 

Objectives: 

(  1  )  To  develop  a  vocabulary  appropriate 
to  the  normal  six-year-old  child  and  a  cor- 
rect use  of  the  same. 

(2)  To  familiarize  the  child  with  a  few 
of  the  best  known  nursery  rhymes. 

(3)  To  familiarize  the  child  with  a  few 
of  the  best  known  so-called  nursery  clas- 
sics. 

Development  of  Vocabulary:  Develop- 
ment mainly  through  conversational  les- 
sons based  upon  picture  charts  which  the 
teacher  has  made  by  cutting  advertisements 
from  magazines. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4l 
(5) 
(6) 


The   Home. 

(a)  The  Hall. 

(b)  The  Living  Room. 

(c)  The  Dining  Room. 
(  d  i   The   Kitchen. 

(  e  )   The    Bed  Room. 

II)    The   Hath  Room. 
The  School. 

(ai   The    Playground. 

(b  I    The   Schi  h  )1   Room. 
The  Store. 

la)   The  General   Merchandise 
Store. 

(b)   The   Dry   Goods   Store. 
The   Farm. 
What  We  Wear. 
I  low  We  Travel. 

(a)  Automobile. 

(b)  Wagon. 

(c)  Train. 

(d)  Boat. 


(e)  Ship. 

(f)  Bicycle. 

(g)  Airplane. 

(8)    Our  Animal  Friends. 
('h    <  )ur  Bird  Friends. 
(  10)    The   Circus. 
(11  )     The  Church. 

Nursery  Rhymes :  To  be  dramatized, 
memorized,  and  used  for  hand  work  until 
characters  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

Texts :  For  the  teacher — A  copy  of 
Mother  Goose.  Instructor  Poster  Patterns, 
I  looks  1  and  2,  60  cents.  ( F.  A.  Owen  Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

( 1  )   Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

(2)  Little  Bo  Peep. 

(3)  Little  Jack  Horner. 

(4)  Humpty  Dumpty. 

(5)  Little  Boy  Blue. 

(6)  Jack  and  Jill. 

(7)  Little  Miss  Muffet. 

(8)  Hey  Diddle  Diddle. 
{'J)   Baa  Baa  Black  Sheep. 

(10)  Jack  Be  Nimble. 
Nursery  Tales :    To  be   told,   reproduced 
by  the  children  and  dramatized. 

( 1 )  The  Three  Bears. 

(2)  The  Three  Little  Pigs. 

(3)  The  Little  Red  Hen 

(4)  The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig. 

(5)  Chicken   Little. 

IV.    NUMBER  WORK  AND  SENSE 
TRAINING 

(1)  Learning  to  take  directions: 

(a)   up  and  clown. 
(  b  )   back   and   forth. 

(c)  north,  south,  east,  west. 

(d)  left  and  right 

(e)  over  and  under 

(f)  inside  and  outside. 

(2)  Counting  by  objects  to  twenty. 

(3)  Counting    and    writing    numbers    to 

ten. 

(4)  Recognizing    group    of    objects    cor- 

responding to  numbers  up  to  ten. 

(5)  Number  games  1-10. 

(6)  Recognizing  the  colors  and  learning 

to  read  their  names.  This  may  be 
done  by  using  color  charts  with  the 
names  printed  beneath   the   colors. 

( 7 )  Forms — square,    circle    and    oblong, 

and  one-half  of  the  same  by  cut- 
ting, tearing,  drawing. 

(8)  Paper  folding — 16-square,   and   mod- 

els  developed   from   them. 

(9)  Furniture  making  for  doll  house. 
Texts    for    Teacher:     First    Journeys    in 

Numberland,  Harris  Waldo;  A  Child's  Book 
of  Number,  Stories. 

V.    PENMANSHIP 
Blackboard    work   only.     Big   arm    move- 
ment:   circles,    slanting    lines,    swing    and 

curves. 

VI.    MUSIC  AND  SINGING  GAMES 
When      possible,      use       Mother      Goose 
Rhymes  set   to   music,   and  the   simplest  of 
singing  games  in  order  to  develop  a  strong' 
sense  of  rhvthm. 


SEASONAL  JEWELRY 

Weddings  Gifts  Holiday  Presents 

Birthday    Remembrances 
Should   be  purchased  only  from  a   well- 
known,  reliable  Jeweler 
This   lournal  has  patronized  the 
J.   G.   HATCH   CO.   for   fifteen   years 
They  are   reliable 
Watchmakers    and    Jewelers 
210   Phclan   Bldg.   (Arcade   floor).   San   Francisco.   Cal. 
l  irTicta!  watch  inspectors  for  the  United  Railroads. 


The  Typist  at 
Practice 


by 

Mrs.  Est  a  Ross  Stuart 

Berkeley  High  School, 

Berkeley,  California 

A  Combinationi  of 

Typing  Practice  Pad  and 

Filing  Folder 

A  practice  pad  that  fairly  forces 
the  student  to  become  proficient ! 
It  automatically  overcomes  his 
tendencies  to  carelessness,  and 
trains  him  along  lines  of  skill  and 
efficiency  from  the  very  start. 

Each  lesson  covers  a  school  week, 
providing  an  Exercise  for  every 
day.  Each  assignment  is  a  short 
task,  and  the  instructions  are  so 
clear  and  concise  as  to  leave  no  pos- 
sibility  for   misunderstanding. 

The  work  is  so  graduated  and  ar- 
ranged that,  in  order  to  complete  it 
within  the  period,  the  student  must 
work  to  capacity  all  the  time. 

The  exercises  in  this  practice  Pad 
are  not  mere  meaningless  repeti- 
tions of  various  letter  combinations. 
Each  has  been  carefully  planned  to 
produce  a  definite  result. 

Five  years  of  careful  laboratory  study 
preceded  the  publication  of  this  Pad. 
Not  only  in  the  Berkeley  High  School, 
where  it  was  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  State  Champion  Typists  for 
four  years  in  succession,  but  in  other 
high  schools  and  adult  evening  schools, 
every  exercise  was  tested  not  once  but 
many  times,  under  varying  conditions. 

The  Error  Sheet  and  Practice  Sheet 
introduced  in  this  Pad  relieve  the  teacher 
of  the  drudgery  and  time-consuming 
work  of  studying  the  errors  of  individ- 
uals and  prescribing  exercises  for  their 
elimination. 

Follows  "Rational"  Method 

"The  Typist  at  Practice"  follows  the 
"Rational"  Method  of  learning  the  key- 
board, training  the  index  fingers  first, 
and  gradually  proceeding  to  the  more 
difficult  exercises.  Schools  using  the 
"Rational"  textbook  find  that  this  pad 
is   an    excellent   supplement. 

"The  Typist  at  Practice"  consists  of 
320  letter-size  sheets,  of  which  half  are 
in  type,  the  other  half  blank  for  student's 
practice. 

List  Price,  67  c 
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EVALUATION  of  CHARACTER  EDUCATION 
THROUGH  CURRICULUM  PROJECTS 

By    MRS.    ELLA   KELTING 
Third  and  Fourth  Circuit,  Grant  School,   Oakland,   Calif. 


•+ 


I.    Love  of  the  beautiful. 

1.  Conservation  of  plants  and  flowers. 

2.  Civic  pride :    a.    At  school. 

b.    At  home. 

3.  Co-operation. 

II.    Project:     Conservation   of   plants   and 
flowers. 
III.    Procedure. 

Wild  Flower  Project 
One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  our 
class  has  made  this  year  is  that  of  the 
wildflowers  of  our  locality.  Beginning  with 
a  suggestion  from  our  principal  that  each 
room  make  a  collection,  the  project  has 
grown  to  proportions  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve possible  at  the  start.  We  have  one 
hundred  thirty-two  flowers  on  our  list,  and 
now  specimens  are  brought  in  rig'ht  along. 
The  children  became  interested  at  once. 
On  their  way  to  and  from  school,  on  their 
hikes  and  automobile  trips,  they  keep  on 
the  lookout  for  both  old  and  new  speci- 
i  mens.  In  some  instances  the  parents  have 
brought  flowers  to  the  children  when  they 
were  not  with  them  on  a  trip,  which  shows 
that  we  have  reached  beyond  the  members 
of  our  class. 

When     the     children     bring     flowers     to 
[school,  they  name  as  many  of  them  as  they 
can..    Those  which  they  do  not  know,  others 
m  the  class  may  remember.    The  new  ones 
Bre   put  aside  until   such   time   as  we   can 
mnd  out  their  names.    Each  kind  of  flower 
is  kept  in  a  glass  by  itself,  and  is  labeled 
and  placed  where  all  may  see  it.    We  have 
foad  splendid  help  from  the  Oakland  Mu- 
seum in  naming  unknown  specimens. 
I  We    have    correlated    our    Nature    Study 
with    English,    in    their    stories    telling    of 
ffiheir  trips,  when  we  did  not  have  time  to 
tear,  all  of  them  orally.    The  following  is 
|he    language    contribution    of    one    of    the 
children,  a  little  girl  who  was  particularly 
happy  while  working  on  this  project: 
Eileen  Goodwin 
Age  9 — High  Four  Grade. 
A  SPRING  DAY 
Oh    how    nice    it    is    to    have    spring 
again,    for   now   I    can   wear  my   light 
dresses.     I    love    to    have    the    flowers 
spring  up.    They   are   a   great   help   to 
me   for  I    can  brighten   up   my  house 
with   pretty    colors   like    a   rainbow.     I 
1  can  wave  my  hands  to  the  flowers  as 
I  they  nod  in  the  wind. 

My  dollies  and  I  will  play  house  in 
the  grass  where  the  yellow  dandelions 
can  watch  us..  When  I  am  tired  with 
my  dollies  I  will  play  with  the  dande- 
lions for  my  pupils.  They  will  write  on 
the  blades  of  grass  with  their  yellow 
fingers.  When  I  go  to  bed  I  dream  of 
the  spring  flowers. 

During  the  drawing  period  covers  for 
wo  booklets  are  being  made,  using  a  con- 
'entionalized  flower  for  the  decoration. 
The  cover  for  "Our  Wild  Flower"  booklet 
vill  have  the  one  unit  used  which  the 
hildren  have  worked  out.  In  this  book 
1  I  ach  child  will  write  his  own  story  of  our 
J|  iroject,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  flow- 
rs.     The    other    booklet    for    penmanship 


will  have  a  border  using  the  unit  worked 
out  for  the  first  one. 

The  project,  which  began  in  a  small  way, 
has  reached  out  in  various  directions.  The 
alertness  of  the  children  for  different  kinds 
of  flowers  has  led  them  to  see  other  things 
going  on  in  nature,  which  went  unobserved 
before.  They  take  great  pride  in  keeping" 
the  room  filled  with  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  We  have  had 
as  many  as  fifty  different  kinds  of  wild 
flowers,  and  fifteen  cultivated  flowers  in 
the  room  at  one  time,  in  addition  to  plants, 
pretty  vases  and  pictures,  which  the  chil- 
dren either  give  or  "loan"  to  the  room. 
Lastly,  before  a  flower  was  a  flower,  or 
just  a  "weed,"  now  it  is  individual.  To 
them  it  is  not  a  weed  any  more,  and  not 
even  ugly,  for  it  has  a  name  and  a  definite 
place  in  nature.  Not  only  has  their  sense 
of  beauty  been  awakened,  but  they  have 
learned  for  themselves  that  it  is  only  help- 
ing to  care  for,  and  not  to  destroy,  these 
flowers,  that  they  will  have  beauty  of  the 
same  kind  again  next  year. 

The  project  culminated  in  a  fine  exhibit 
of  community  pride  when  the  members  of 
the  class  bought  packages  of  flower  seed 
and  in  a  carefully  planned  trip,  scattered 
their  seeds  on  the  hillsides  around  Grant 
school,  and  upon  every  empty  lot  within 
a  radius  of  four  blocks  of  the  building. 

The  children  are  anticipating  a  profusion 
of  flowers  next  spring.  Their  labors  may 
produce  no  visible  reward,  but  their  re- 
spect for  property,  and  their  desire  to  save 
the  flowers,  both  wild  and  tame,  from  ruth- 
less destruction  are  tangible  results  of  this 
project. 

The  appended  list  shows  the  flowers  col- 
lected and  studied  up  to  this  time: 

1.  Alfalfa 

2.  Beach  Aster. 

3.  Beautiful  Clarkia. 

4.  Bladder  Parsnip. 

5.  Blue  Eyed  Grass. 

6.  Bed  Straw  or  Cleaver. 

7.  Blue  Milla. 

8.  Blue  Lupine. 

9.  White  Lupine. 

10.  Brass  Buttons. 

11.  Brodiaea. 

12.  Bristly  Ox  Tongue. 

13.  Buckeye  or  Horse  Chestnut. 

14.  Buckthorne  Weed. 

15.  Burr  Clover. 

16.  Butter  and  Eggs  or  Owl's  Clover. 

17.  California    Bee    Plant. 

18.  California  Poppy. 

19.  Wild  Carrot. 

20.  Catch  Fly. 

21.  Cat  Tail. 

22.  Chick   Weed. 

23.  Chile  Tar  Weed. 

24.  Coffee  Berry. 

25.  Collinsia. 

26.  Common   Geranium. 

27.  Common  Groundsell. 

28.  Common  Monkey  Flower. 

29.  Common  Plantain. 

30.  Common  Yarrow  or  Tansy. 


31. 

Cotula. 

32. 

Cow  Parsnip. 

33. 

Cream  Cups. 

34. 

Dandelion. 

35. 

Dog  Fennel  or  Mayweed. 

36. 

Eriophyllum. 

37. 

False  Tidy  Tips. 

38. 

Field  Madder. 

39. 

Flaming  or  Wind  Poppy. 

40. 

Filaree. 

41. 

Forget-me-not. 

42. 

Gamble  Weed. 

43. 

Gilia  (small). 

44. 

Godetia. 

45. 

Golden   Lily  Bell  or  Diogenes' 
tern. 

Lan 

46. 

Harvest  Brodiaea. 

47. 

Hay  Field  Tarweed. 

48. 

Hedge  Mustard. 

49. 

Hedge  Nettle. 

50. 

Hill  Lotus. 

51. 

Horsetail. 

52. 

Indian  Paint   Brush. 

53. 

Indian  Pink. 

54. 

Indian  Warrior. 

55. 

Innocence. 

56. 

Iris. 

57. 

Mallow. 

58. 

Manzanita. 

60. 

Mariposa  Lily. 

61. 

Marsh   Buttercup. 

62. 

Milk  Thistle. 

63. 

Milkweed. 

64. 

Miners'  Lettuce. 

65. 

Mission  Bell. 

66. 

Montia. 

67. 

Morning  Glory   (Wild). 

68. 

Mother  of  Thyme. 

69. 

Napa  Thistle. 

70. 

Nightshade. 

71. 

Oakland  Star  Tulip. 

72. 

Onthera. 

73. 

Ookow. 

74. 

Pelican  Flower. 

75. 

Phacelia. 

76. 

Pig  Weed. 

77. 

Pimpernel. 

78. 

Pineapple  Weed. 

79. 

Pink  Clover. 

80. 

Pink  Paint  Brush. 

81. 

Plantain  Erecta. 

82. 

Poison  Hemlock. 

83. 

Poison  Oak. 

84. 

Polygonom. 

85. 

Popcorn  Flower. 

86. 

Pussy  Willow. 

87. 

Red  Clover. 

88. 

Red  Maids  or  Portulaea. 

89. 

Red  Thistle. 

90. 

Salsify. 

91. 

Shepherd's  Purse. 

92. 

Shooting  Star 

93. 

Smooth  Cat's  Ear. 

94. 

Snake  Root. 

95. 

Soap  Plant. 

96. 

Solomon's  Seal. 

97. 

Sorrel. 

98. 

Sour  Clover. 

99. 

Stickey  Monkey  Flower. 

100. 

Sun  Cups. 

101. 

Sunflower. 

102. 

Sunshine  or  Gold  Fields. 

103 

Tooth  Wort. 

104. 

Trillium. 

105. 

Twin  Berry. 

106. 

Vetch. 

107. 

Violet  Snapdragon. 

108. 

Wall  Barley. 

109. 

Water  Buttercups. 

110. 

White  Clover. 

111. 

White  Everlasting. 

112. 

White  Sweet  Clover. 

(Continued  on  page   18,  column  2) 
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SONOMA  COUNTY  MUSIC  MEMORY 
CONTEST 

National  Music  Week  was  observed  in 
a  very  interesting  and  fitting'  manner  by 
the  rural  schools  of  Sonoma  county.  On 
Saturday,  May  S-,  over  twelve  hundred  pu- 
pils, teachers,  parents  and  friends  gathered 
in  the  high  school  auditorium  at  Santa 
Rosa  to  take  part  in  or  witness  a  county 
music  memory  contest,  in  which  contest- 
ants were  also  entered  from  Solano  county. 

In  January  a  list  of  thirty  of  the  world's 
best  musical  compositions,  such  as  the 
"Prelude  in  C  Sharp  Minor,"  by  Rachman- 
inoff, and  "Waltz  of  the  Flowers,"  from 
the  "Nutcracker  Suite,"  by  Tschaikowsky, 
etc.,  was  sent  out  to  the  schools  by  Miss 
Florence  Dow,  county  supervisor  of  music, 
containing  in  addition  to  the  selections,  the 
names  and  nationalities  of  the  composers. 
The  selections  were  studied  by  means  of 
the  phonograph  mostly  although  the  radio 
and  local  musicians  helped.  Correct  spell- 
ing was  also  required. 

Twenty  numbers  were  chosen  from  the 
list  for  the  final  contest,  only  a  part  of  each 
number  being  played.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  contestants  who  entered, 
thirty-six  received  perfect  scores  and  were 
presented  with  perfect  score  pins.  Twenty- 
three  others  missed  the  recognition  of  just 
one  selection,  receiving  blue  ribbons. 

Each  school  was  represented  by  a  team 
of  three,  and  team  as  well  as  individual 
prizes  were  given.  Team  prizes  consisted 
of  large  beautifully  framed  pictures  for  the 
school  room,  donated  by  the  Victor  dealers 
of  Sonoma  county. 

Arcadia,  a  small  one-room  school,  won 
first  place  with  three  perfect  scores.  This 
same  school  won  first  place  last  year  and 
second  place  the  year  before.  El  Verano, 
a  three-room  school,  took  second  prize  be- 
cause, although  every  recognition  was  per- 
fect, one  member  of  the  team  made  one 
error  in  spelling.  Maacama,  a  one-room 
school,  tied  with  Windsor,  a  three-room 
school,  for  the  third  place. 

While  the  papers  were  being  scored,  an 
interesting  program  was  given  consisting 
of  several  miscellaneous  numbers,  inter- 
spersed with  community  singing,  climaxed 
by  an   operetta,   "An   Adventure   in   Wood- 


land," presented  by  sixty-five  children  from 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the 
Washington  grammar  school,  Petaluma, 
directed  by  Mrs.  Agnes  Rusk,  supervisor  of 
music  of  Petaluma. 

An  orchestra  of  thirty-five  pieces  and  a 
chorus  of  one  hundred  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  pupils  from  nine  rural  schools  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  afternoon. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  Louise  Clark, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  has  held 
a  contest  in  the  county,  the  present  one  be- 
ing by  far  the  largest.  This  makes  ninety 
selections  that  the  pupils  have  learned.  The 
Music  Memory  Contest  has  become  a  hap- 
py, yearly  event  in  the  rural  school  life  of 
Sonoma  county,  an  event  to  which  teachers 
and  pupils  alike  look  forward  with  pleas- 
ant anticipation  and  in  which  they  enter 
with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 


MODERN    SCHOOL    READERS 
PRAISED  IN  NEWSPAPERS 

"California  School  Work  in  Radio  In- 
terests U.  S."  was  the  eight-column  head 
carried  on  the  radio  page  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  Sunday,  May  23,  when  the 
radio  editor,  Thomas  Nunan,  featured  the 
educational  work  of  KGO,  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  the  radio  stories  in 
Book  IV  of  the  Modern  School  Readers 
by  Ruth  Thompson  and  H.  B.  Wilson, 
superintendent  of  the  Berkeley  schools. 
The  readers  are  published  by  the  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Company.  Nunan  also 
quoted  from  an  article  on  radio  work 
written  by  Grace  C.  Stanley  for  the  Na- 
tional Education  Magazine,  wherein  school 
work  on  the  radio  was  explained.  The 
story  in  full  follows  : 

"Radio,  the  full  development  of  which  is 
a  task  for  the  rising  generation,  has  al- 
ready got  into  the  text  books  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  story  of  it  is  becoming 
as  familiar  to  the  children  of  today  as 
were  'The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus'  and 
'The  Boy  Stood  on  the  Burning  Deck'  to 
the  youngsters  of  a  less  scientific  era. 

"California,  pioneering  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  things,  has  taken  the  initiative 
in  bringing  radio  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades.     Class    room    instruction    broadcast 


BERKELEY  SCHOOLMASTER 
TESTIFIES- 


April  7,  1926. 

We  are  using  two  sets  of  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia 
in  this  school  and  we  have  found  it  so  much  in  favor  with 
the  children  that  I  have  decided  to  buy  another  set.  Please 
deliver  it  at  once.  A    L    Barker,  Principal, 

McKinlev  School,  Berkeley,  California. 


If   YOUR    school   has   only    one    set    of    Compton's — order    another    now    so 

ALL  the  children  may  have  access  to  it  when  they   need  it.    Forty  children 

can  not  use  ten  books  at  the  same  time — satisfactorily!    And  sometimes  you 

will  find  that  many   in  line  waiting  for  Compton's. 

1 1    YOUR  school  has  XO  set  of  Compton's — order  one  now   and  give  your 

children  an  equal  chance  with  the  thousands  of  others  who  DO  have  Comp- 

ton's    and    have    pronounced    it    their    favorite — where    they    read    and    learn. 

Study  is  a  pleasure  when  you   have  Compton's. 

If  you   have  not  seen   these  books,  ask   for  detailed   information.    The   price 

to  schools  is  $55   for  the   ten    volumes — with   over  8,000   half-tone   pictures. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 

60  California  Street,   San  Francisco 


Children  play 

spontaneously 

but— 

they  must  be  taught 

how  to  study 

The  Twenty  -  Fourth  Yearbook 
emphasizes  the  value  of  work- 
type  reading: 

"Most  lessons  in  history  and 
civics,  geography  and  other 
sciences,  mathematics  and 
language  require  this  kind 
of  reading.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  too  often  required 
such  reading,  rather  than 
taught  pupils  how  to  do  it 
effectively." 

(See  page  5) 

The  LEARN  TO  STUDY 
READERS  by  Ernest  Horn  do 
just  that.  They  teach  pupils  to 
read  and  study  that  type  of  ma- 
terial mentioned  above. 
No  school  can  afford  to  neglect 
such  a  program. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
Learn  to  Study  Readers: 
First  Lessons  in  Learning  to 
Study  High  1st  or  2nd  Grade 

Book  One    Grade  2 

Book  Two  "       3 

Book  Three    "       4 

Book  Four "       5 

Book  Five  (ready  in  July)      "       6 

Cut   Out   Following   Blank  and    Mail  to 

GINN  AND  COMPANY, 

45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  sam- 
ple lessons  from  the  Learn  to  Study 
Readers. 

Name  

School    

Address  
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by  KGO  under  arrangement  with  schools 
in  Oakland  during  the  past  year  has  held 
the  attention   of  the  pedagogical  world. 

"In  the  new  Book  Four  of  the  Modern 
School  Readers  series  issued  by  the  Han- 
Wagner  Publishing  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco appears  an  educational  article  called 
'A  Visit  to  a  Radio  Studio'  and  written  in 
simple  language  and  pleasing  style,  yet 
carrying  in  detail  the  story  of  broadcast- 
ing. KGO  is  the  studio  described.  The 
child  who  finds  entertainment  in  the  read- 
,  ing  will  know  more  about  the  subject  than 
:  his  parents  are  likely  to  know.  Ruth 
Thompson,  by  whom  the  story  was  writ- 
ten, has  had  much  experience  in  radio  work. 
She  and  Harry  Bruce  Wilson,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Berkeley  schools,  are  the  au- 
thors of  the  school-book  series. 

"The  California  public  school  experiments 
in  classroom  use  of  radio  are  approvingly 
reviewed  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  pub- 
lished in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  journal, 
in  an  article  by  Grace  C.  Stanley,  discusses 
i  the  work  of  KGO  in  the  Oakland  schools 
|  and  tells  of  its  extension  to  Los  Angeles, 
Fresno  and  Stockton.     It  says : 

"  'Mrs.  David  Martin  of  Oakland  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  KGO  programs,  assisted 
by.  Ruth  Thompson,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Alice  Eggers  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  Oakland  High  School.  The 
Los  Angeles  committee  consisted  of  H.  L. 
Eby,  chairman;  Myrta  McClellan,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Gaines,  all  of  the  Southern  Branch 
of  the  University  of  California,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  M.  Bartlett,  head  of  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  Inglewood  High  School. 
Bhe  Fresno  programs  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  C.  L.  McLane,  president  of  the 
Fresno  State  Teachers'  College,  and  his 
able  faculty.  The  Stockton  programs  were 
directed  by  R.  H.  Allen,  principal  of  Jef- 
ferson Elementary  School,  Stockton. 

'As  a  result  of  the  radio  work,  it  is 
Istated,  the  teachers  gave  special  care  to 
She  preparation  of  the  lessons,  county 
schools  were  enabled  to  listen  in  on  the 
lity  lessons,  some  of  the  sets  thus  used 
being  made  by  the  pupils,  and  parents 
were  enabled  in  some  degree  to  study  over 


New  Supplementary  Reading 

THINKERS  AND  DOERS— Darrow. 

A  pre-science  supplementary  reader  for  grammar  grades. 

EUROPE— Clark. 

A  geographical   reader  for  grammar   grades   containing  an  abundance 
of  simple,  colorful  material. 

EVERYDAY  DOINGS  AT  HOME— Serl. 

A  courtesy  reader  for  primary  grades,  with  Bobbie  and  Betty  Squirrel 
as  principal  characters. 

IN  STORELAND— Wells  and  Cushman. 

An  industrial  reader  for  lower  grades,   describing  how  the  things  we 
need  and  use  in  everyday  life  are  made. 

MY  CUT-A-PICTURE  BOOK— Sample. 

Reading   and   manual   art   are   correlated    in   this   attractive   reader   for 
first  or  second  grade. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 

New  York  Newark  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 


at  home  the  lessons  they  had  long  for- 
gotten. 

"The  possibilities  for  this  method  of 
teaching  are  almost  unlimited,'  says  the 
writer  in  the  Eastern  publication,  com- 
menting on  the  California  experiments. 
'By  the  use  of  radio  the  work  of  a  great 
teacher  can  be  immeasurably  extended. 
Such  a  system  of  lessons  by  radio,  together 
with  plans  and  suggested  readings  and 
activities,  could  bring  the  most  scientific 
methods  into  the  most  remote  districts.'  " 

Ruth  Thompson,  the  author  of  the  radio 
stories  mentioned  and  of  "Comrades  of  the 
Desert,"  "Our  Neighbors  Near  and  Far," 
"Type  Stories  of  the  World  for  Little 
Folk,"  as  well  as  of  the  Modern  School 
Readers,  is  "Aunt  Betty"  to  the  KGO  Kid- 
dies' Klub  and  in  that  capacity  conducts 
the  children's  hour  on  KGO  every  week. 


BROADOAKS  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

PASADENA,    CALIF. 
Constructive  material  with  which 

CHILDREN     LOVE 

to   build   skyscrapers,   boats   and  houses  large   enough 
to  play   in. 

Two    sets — $55    and    $75.     Roof    boards    and    rafters 
for  either   set   $4.50   extra. 

Folder  upon  request. 

MAY    H.    NICHOLS 
Amymay    Studio — 527    California   Terrace 


ftote 


EASTERN  SCHOOL,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
COLORADO   SCHOOL,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Superintendents,    Principals,    Supervisors    of   Penmanship,   Commercial,    Grade   and   High    School    Instructors    have 

found   in   these   schools   during   past   years   a   delightful    and    positive     short    cut    to    skill    in    demonstrating    and 

teaching   successfully    good   handwriting. 

Attend  one  of   these  schools   and  learn   thoroughly  physiological,     psychological     and     pedagogical     truths     about 

plain    rhythmic    muscular    movement    handwriting. 

For  a  complete  prospectus   address  for   Eastern    School,  The    A.    N.    Palmer    Company,    55    Fifth    Avenue,    New 

York,    N.   Y.,  and   for  the  Colorado   School,   The  A.    N.   Palmer    Company,    2128    Calumet    Avenue,    Chicago,    III. 


SUMMER  TOURS-1926 

Sailing  July  3  from  New  York  City,  arriving  Paris  July 
9.  Comprehensive  tour  through  the  best  of  Europe.  Other 
sailings  June  12  and  June  26. 

Send  for  illustrated  folder 
Best  leadership  and  minimum  price 
E.  C.  BOYNTON 
of  Boynton  Teachers  Agency- 
Special   Representative 

THE  CLARK-SON  TOURS 

517  Brockman  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 


414-16-18  So.  Spring  St. 

Near  Fourth  Street 

Lo?An«(ele5>~ 


275  Rooms,  each 
with  Private  Bath 
and  Circulating  Ice 
Water. 

Located  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Down- 
town District 

Courteous   and 
Efficient  Service 

FIREPROOF 

Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00 
per  day 


You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.  B.  HARRISON 
Manager 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  AND  SCHOOL  PERSONALITIES 


By  Wm.  M.  Culp 


FULLERTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS 
An    Outstanding     Educational    System     in 

Southern  California — the  Home  of  Ex- 
ceptional School  Organizations 
C.  A.  Marcy,  District  Superintendent 

Twenty-eight  miles  south  and  slightly 
east  of  Los  Angeles  lies  Fullerton — a  most 
pleasing  Southern  California  community. 
Fullerton  is  a  town  of  broad  paved  streets, 
pleasant  homes  and  pretty  gardens.  Many 
of  the  homes  lie  in  the  section  that  was 
once  a  walnut  orchard.  The  huge  trees 
are  still  upon  the  lots  and  in  the  summer 
time  the  overhead  mass  of  green  leaves 
makes  the  homes  shaded  bits  of  luxurious- 
ness. 

Fullerton  is  near  the  heart  of  the  Val- 
encia orange  section  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  are  oil  wells  from  which  the  wealth 
has  come  that  has  made  Fullerton  such  a 
high   grade   community. 

The  Fullerton  High  School  and  Junior 
College  with  its  imposing  group  of  build- 
ings, under  the  leadership  of  its  head,  L. 
E.   Plummer,  has  a  nation-wide  reputation. 

We  write  particularly  of  the  Fullerton 
grammar  schools  and  of  C.  A.  Marcy,  the 
district  superintendent,  who  during  the  last 
six  years  has  been  making  the  Fullerton 
grammar  schools  known  as  a  place  of  real 
accomplishments  in  the  educational  field. 
In  administration,  supervision,  in  commun- 
ity co-operation,  Mr.  Marcy  has  played  an 
able  schoolman's  part.  He  knows  what  is 
doing  among  the  educational  theorists  and 
he  is  able  to  make  use  of  that  which  is 
really  practical  for  his  community. 

Fullerton  is  able  to  pay  good  salaries 
for  teachers  and  Mr.  Marcy  credits  the 
success  of  the  grammar  school  program  to 
the  excellence  of  its  teaching  corps  and  its 
fine  co-operation  with  community  and  ad- 
ministration. In  the  five  principals  of  Fuller- 
ton's  five  grammar  schools  Mr.  Marcy  has 
an  exceptionally  fine  group.  Miss  Harriet 
Sherwin,  principal  of  the  Ford  Avenue 
school,    is   one   of   the    best   primary    edu- 


C.  A.  Marcy 
District   Superintendent   Schools,   Fullerton,   Calif. 

cators  in  the  state ;  Miss  Emma  G.  Myers, 
principal  of  the  Chapman  Avenue  school, 
gives  courses  in  education  in  Middle  West 
summer  sessions ;  Miss  Winifred  M.  Won- 
ders is  principal  of  the  Wilshire  Avenue 
school,  a  thoroughly  departmentalized  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  building;  Mrs.  Hel- 
ena K.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Maple  Ave- 
nue school,  and  Miss  Anna  Fries,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Harvard  avenue  school,  ad- 
minister two  excellent  elementary  schools 
( Miss  Fries  having  charge  of  an  intermedi- 
ate school). 

The  school  system  of   Fullerton   consists 
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of  three  outstanding  kindergartens,  beauti- 
fully housed  and  equipped ;  three  primary, 
one  intermediate  and  one  upper  grade 
building  conducted  as  a  junior  high  school. 
The  enrollment  in  the  five  schools  and 
kindergartens  totals  1428;  65  teachers  are 
in  the  grammar  school  system. 

One  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand 
dollars  are  spent  annually  in  the  upkeep 
of  Fullerton  grammar  schools.  The  school 
buildings  represent  a  cost  of  around  $355,- 
000.  Every  school  has  a  playground  with 
good  equipment.  The  school  grounds  run 
from  three  and  one-half  to  seven  and  one- 
half  acres  each. 

Mr.  Marcy  believes  in  the  use  of  edu- 
cational tests  if  they  are  used  construc- 
tively and  are  given  constantly  over  a 
series  of  years  to  gain  a  cumulative  record 
of  the  child's  mental  processes  and  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Marcy  in  classifying  a  pupil 
makes  use  of  a  four  fold  approach.  Mental 
tests  used  include  the  National  Intelligence 
tests,  the  Stanford-  Binet,  and  Haggerty 
(primary).  Achievement  tests  include  the 
Stanford-Battery,  Woody-McCall,  Thorn- 
dike-McCall,  and  Ayres-Buckingham  (spell- 
ing). In  addition  demand  is  made  upon  the 
teacher's  judgment  of  the  pupil  and  an 
evaluation  of  his  physical  environment  is 
used.  In  this  manner  a  careful  and  scien- 
tific grouping  of  pupils  in  all  grades  has 
been  made  for  giving  the  children  the  exact 
training  they  needed. 

Of  especial  note  is  the  running  of  par- 
allel courses  throughout  the  school  system 
in  spelling,  arithmetic  fundamentals,  and 
penmanship.  The  tone  of  the  entire  student 
body  has  been  heightened,  for  by  running 
parallel  courses  the  pupil  can  go  to  the 
class  that  fits  his  point  of  advancement  and 
secure  the  correct  tutelage. 

The  organization  and  development  of 
the  Wilshire  Avenue  school,  the  depart- 
mentalized seventh  and  eighth  grade  unit> 
has  been  Mr.  Marcy 's  foremost  achieve- 
ment. Every  subject  in  this  school  is  de- 
partmentalized. Special  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  "special  subjects."  There  are  two 
art  teachers,  two  music  teachers,  two  phys 
ical  training,  two  manual  training,  and  two 
domestic  science  teachers.  Many  principles 
of  the  junior  high  school  are  included  in 
this  upper  grade  building:  the  merit  sys- 
tem, including  the  teaching  of  citizenship 
through  action.  Good  English  practice, 
morals  and  manners,  clubs,  sports,  exhibits, 
library,  school  campaigns,  honor  roll,  all 
play  their  part  in  this  school. 


Wilshire   Elementary   School   Library,  Fullerton,   Calif. 
Hazel  L.  Roche  is  librarian  at  this  school 


Chapman  Avenue  School,  Fullerton,  Calif. 
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Wilshire  Avenue  School,  Fullerton,  Calif. 


Fourteen  clubs  keep  up  a  live  interest. 
They  include  in  their  number  Radio-me- 
chanics, Boys',  Girl  Scouts,  Camera,  News- 
paper, Orchestra,  Girls'  Glee,  Boys'  Glee, 
Art  Library,  Sewing,  Home  Nursing,  Dra- 
matics. The  school  paper,  the  "Wilshire 
Echo,"  is  well  edited  and  is  a  material  fac- 
tor in  building  up  the  school  spirit. 

The  .school  library  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Hazel  Roche,  the  librarian,  has 
been  of  foremost  value.  It  is  housed  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms  in  the 
Wilshire  building,  cozy,  sunshiny  and  light. 
It  is  decorated  in  many  ways  with  pictures, 
is  equipped  with  tile-patterned,  inlaid  lino- 
leum, has  new  tables,  desks  and  a  good  col- 
lection of  books. 

The  use  of  educational  trips  by  Mr. 
Marcy  as  a  reward  for  good  scholarship 
and  citizenship  has  been  a  very  dominant 
factor  in  creating  intense  interest  in  school 
work  in  the  Wilshire  building.  Eight  boys 
and  eight  girls  are  chosen  every  report  card 
period  of  six  weeks.  Selection  is  made  of 
those  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  the 
largest  percentage  of  report  card  gain  over 
their  last  report  card.  In  this  manner  the 
poorest  student  has  as  much  chance  to 
earn  an  educational  trip  as  a  poor  one,  for 
he  is  competing  with  himself  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  earning'  a  trip.  The  two  chosen  for 
citizenship  earn  the  trip  by  having  the 
highest  number  of  merits. 

These  trips  are  one  and  two-day  expedi- 
tions. Several  teachers  personally  super- 
vise such  trips.  This  year  Mt.  Lowe,  Cali- 
fornia Orange  Show  (at  San  Bernardino), 
Catalina,  and  San  Diego  have  been  visited. 
The  San  Diego  trip  was  a  two-day  affair. 
The  itinerary  of  the  trip  included  visits  to 
Tory  Pines,  La  Jolla,  First  Palm  Tree, 
Sierra  Cross,  Coronado,  North  Island, 
Stadium,  Balboa  Park,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  California  Building,  the  Zoo. 

Father's  Night  is  an  annual  event.  On 
the  day  of  this  affair  the  school  is  dismissed 
for  the  afternoon,  and  reassembles  in  the 
evening  and  the  regular  program  continues. 
Many  parents  visit  the  school  at  this  time 
and  see  the  school  in  actual  operation. 
After  classes  a  general  program  is  given. 

The  health  program  provides  proper 
health  supervision.  A  trained  nurse  and  at- 
tendance officer  is  employed.  The  serving 
of  milk  to  the  under-nourished  is  one  of 
the  nurse's  many  activities.  This  work  is 
constantly  correlated  with  the  physical 
training  program  so  that  every  child  is 
guided  as  carefully  as  possible  in  his  growth 
and  development. 

In  athletics,  both  boys  and  girls,  the 
Fullerton  grammar  school  students  hold 
most  of  the  championships  in  Orange 
county. 

The    Fullerton   grammar   schools    are   in 


capable  hands  and  the  citizens  of  Fuller- 
ton  have  in  Mr.  C.  A.  Marcy  as  district 
superintendent  a  man  who  understands  his 
job  and  is  delivering  the  goods  and  is  car- 
rying out  a  real  constructive  educational 
program. 


IRA  C.  LANDIS 

Ira  C.  Landis,  superintendent  of  River- 
side county  schools,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  supervisor  of  elementary  education 
in  the  Riverside  city  schools.  As  assistant 
to  A.  N.  Wheelock,  superintendent  of  Riv- 
erside city  schools,  Mr.  Landis  will  handle 
all  elementary  school  problems. 

Mr.  Landis  takes  his  new  position  Sep- 
tember 1st.  He  will  receive  a  substantial 
increase  in  salary  over  what  he  received 
as  county  superintendent.  The  county  su- 
perintendents will  lose  an  outstanding  ad- 
ministrator who  understood  the  county 
school  problems.  Mr.  Landis  has  been  in 
his  present  position  seven  and  one-half 
years.  He  has  been  prominent  in  civic  af- 
fairs in  Riverside.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club,  is  president  of  the 
Riverside  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  is  prominent  in 
other  local  affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

During  his  county  school  administration 
Mr.  Landis'  program  of  development  of  the 
rural  schools  has  been  a  foremost  feature. 
His  objective  has  been  to  reach  every  child 
with  the  best  possible  school  facilities.  He 
believes  the  best  will  be  developed   when 


Ira  C.   Landis 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Riverside,  who 

has  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  city 

superintendent 

you  get  the  largest  possible  co-operation 
between  teachers  and  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity, and  when  the  people  actually  par- 
ticipate in  school  affairs. 

Through  his  organization  of  the  super-  ■ 
visory  forces  in  his  county  after  the  passage 
of  Amendment  No.  16  Mr.  Landis  has  tried 
to  keep  in  active  touch  with  every  com- 
munity. Groups  in  various  sections  have 
been  organized  for  monthly  conferences  on 
local  school  problems.  Representatives  from 
each  group  also  meet  regularly  in  county 
offices  to  discuss  county  educational  ques- 
tions. 

The  greatest  success  is  wished  Mr.  Lan- 
dis in  his  new  field  of  educational  work. 


Huntington  Park  School  Exhibit,  San  Gabriel  School 
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Ada  York 

County  Superintendent 

of  Schools,  San 

Diego,  Calif. 


SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

With  the  completion 

of  the  Lake  I  lenshaw 
and  Lake  I  lodges  dams, 
northern  San  I  liego 
'county  has  entered  up- 
on a  period  of  exten- 
sive growth.  Thousands 
of  acres  are  being  put 
under  water.  Vista, 
Santa  Fe  Ranch  and 
I'allbrook  have  new  ir- 
rigation systems.  San 
I  >iego  city  itself  has 
been  growing  so  grad- 
ually these  last  few 
years  that  one  can 
hardly  realize  that  it  is 
now  "a  city  of  150.000 
inhabitants.  San  Diego  city  and  all  San 
Diego  county  is  in  the  throes  of  an  incip- 
ient boom.  For  land  is  still  comparatively 
cheap  compared  to  Los  Angeles  prices  and 
with  water  available  practically  anything 
can  be  grown. 

With  this  material  advancement  has 
come  a  marked  educational  growth.  As  it 
is  San  Diego  county  ranks  tenth  in  Cali- 
fornia in  wealth,  but  is  fifth  in  point  of 
>chool  enrollment. 

(  if  charming  disposition,  a  speaker  of  re- 
markable clearness  and  force,  Miss  York 
stands  out  in  California  as  one  of  its  fore- 
most women  county  superintendents.  She 
is  vice-president  of  the  executive  board  on 
Research  and  Service  in  Rural  Schools — a 
problem  in  which  she  is  vitally  interested. 
There  are  eight  town  systems  in  the 
county,  such  as  those  of  Coronado,  Escon- 
dido,  Oceahside,  Fallbrook,  National  City, 
El  Cajon,  La  Mesa,  Julian,  exclusive  of 
the  city  of  San  Diego  proper.  There  are 
thirteen  union  schools,  embracing  some 
thirty-nine  single  districts,  but  there  are 
in  the  county  still  forty-six  one-teacher 
schools.  For  many  of  these  schools  union- 
izing is  not  practicable,  because  of  the 
long  distances  between  schools,  and  be- 
cause of  the  mountain  roads  leading  from 
school  to  school. 

The  chief  educational  contribution  of 
Miss  York's  administration  has  been  the 
enrichment  of  these  distinctly  rural  schools. 
Aided  by  the  possibilities  afforded  by 
Amendment  No.  16,  the  special  teachers  of 
music,  art,  physical  education,  and  nature 
study  have  visited  these  schools  regularly 
and  have  co-operated  with  the  teachers  for 
the  carrying  out  of  an  excellent  program. 
Another  feature  of  Miss  York's  work- 
that  has  helped  lift  the  standards  in  the 
rural  schools  has  been  the  coherence  of 
effort  directed  toward  specific  improvement 
of  rural  schools  among  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  community  and  in  the  county. 
Many  of  the  old-time  buildings  have  been 
altered  so  as  to  change  the  lighting  and  in 
other  ways  to  make  the  school  modern  hy- 
gienically.  The  County  Health  Department 
has  been  an  active  ally  of  the  superintend- 
ent's office  in  improving  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  rural  schools.  The  Health  De- 
partment has  also  contributed  the  services 
of  three  school  nurses.  Many  clinics  have 
been  held  throughout  the  various  places  in 
the  county  where  the  services  of  physicians 
.in]  dentists  have  been  donated  to  the 
cause. 

In  these  health  clinics,  attention  has 
been   given   to   children   of  pre-school   age. 


These  pre-school  age  clinics  are  one  of  the 

latest  educational  developments  in  the 
United  States. 

I'.esides  the  above  contributing  factors  to 
the  school  program  there  has  been  active 
work  by  educational  committees  of  the  vari- 
ous farm  bureaus  and  local  chambers  of 
commerce.  Miss  York  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  co-ordinating  these  many  agen- 
cies, all  working  toward  a  definite  program 
of  improved  school  conditions  in  the  open 
country. 

In  addition,  the  regular  routine  work  of 
the  county  office,  covering  as  it  does  a 
multitude  of  detail  in  the  apportioning  of 
school  money  and  in  approving  of  school 
expenditures,  in  the  keeping  of  records,  in 
handling  of  teachers'  certification  and  in 
linking  the  various  school  districts  with  the 
state  department,  has  been  taken  care  of 
most  efficiently  by  a  force  of  five  deputies 
in  the  office. 

John  Gray  Imel,  field  assistant;  Bessie 
M.  I  look,  assistant  superintendent;  Harvey 
A.  Russell,  bookkeeper  and  deputy ;  Char- 
lotte McLean,  deputyr,  and  Charles  C. 
Shell,  supervisor  of  attendance,  have  been 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  the  county  schools  by  Miss 
York.  And  this  last  year  sees  the  culmina- 
tion of  their  best  efforts  in  the  San  Diego 
county  educational  program. 


SERVES  IN  ONE  COUNTY  FOR 
THIRTY   YEARS 

\Yith  the  exception  of  two  years'  teach- 
ing prior  to  coming  to  Bishop  and  four 
years  in  another  school  within  two  miles 
of  the  one  where  she  is  now  employed, 
the  whole  thirty-two  years  of  teaching  ser- 
vice experienced  by  Miss  M.  E.  Truscott 
has  been  in  the  Bishop  elementary  school. 

Miss  Truscott  has  seen  her  school  grow 
from  a  three  teacher  country  school  to  the 
largest  union  district  in  the  county.  She  has 
filled  satisfactorily  practically  every  position 
in  the  school  from  primary  teacher  to  super- 
vising principal.  Many  children  have  known 
no  other  teacher,  having  been  with  her  in 
her  various  promotions  until  they  finished 
the  elementary  school.  The  school  now  em- 
ploys eleven  teachers. 


A.  P.  Shibley 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  El  Centro,  Calif. 

B.  M.  GRUWELL 

The  appointment  of  B.  M.  Gruwell  as 
superintendent  of  El  Centro  grammar 
schools  as  successor  to  A.  P.  Shibley,  who 
goes  to  Huntington  Park,  has  caused  most 
favorable  comment  in  Imperial  Valley.  Mr. 
Gruwell  has  been  a  resident  of  Imperial 
Valley  for  the  last  fourteen  years  and  un- 
derstands its  educational  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties. These  last  six  years  he  has  made 
a  success  of  his  administration  of  the  Holt- 
ville  grammar  school  and  has  just  finished 
a  building  program  that  has  made  his 
school  one  of  the  best  plants  in  the  valley. 

As  a  member  of  the  Imperial  County 
Board  of  Education  Mr.  Gruwell  has  done 
his  part  in  making  a  progressive  course  of 
study. 

Mr.  Gruwell  goes  in  as  superintendent  at 
El  Centro  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  His  common  sense 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  financial  end  of 
his  position  will  aid  him  in  making  a 
success. 


Huntington   Park   School   Exhibit,   Pacific   School 
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Homer  F.  Aker 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Holtville,  Calif. 

HOMER  F.  AKER 

Homer  F.  Aker,  principal  of  the  Lincoln 
school,  El  Centro,  succeeds  B.  M.  Gruwell 
as  district  superintendent  of  Holtville  gram- 
mar school.  This  is  Mr.  Aker's  second  year 
in  California.  Last  year  he  taught  at  Vista 
in  San  Diego  county. 

'  Mr.  Aker  is  a  young  school  man  from  the 
Northwest.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  and  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  rural  education.  His  previous  ex- 
perience includes  two  years'  work  with  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  Extension  Ser- 
vice and  three  and  one-half  years  in  high 
school  work  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

He  has  acted  as  director  of  the  Junior 
Department  in  three  Summer  Sessions  of 
O.  A.  C.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Washington 
and  has  acted  as  supervisor  of  agriculture 
of  Chehalis  and  Lewis  counties,  Washing- 
Bon.  As  supervisor  of  these  counties  and  as 
member  of  the  Washington  State  Board  of 
Education  he  drew  up  the  present  state 
course  in  agriculture  for  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Aker  came  into  the  state  last 
year  a  new  man,  started  at  the  bottom,  se- 
cured his  administrator's  credential  and  is 
on  his  way  up. 


HUNTINGTON   PARK  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 

William  L.  Stuckey,  superintendent  of 
Huntington  Park  grammar  schools,  has  had 
much  activity  in  his  growing  schools  this 
curriculum  year.  A  20  per  cent  growth  in 
school  population  over  last  year  has 
brought  the  enrollment  to  4000  pupils.  The 
expenditure  of  $375,000  of  bond  money 
has  been  used  for  adding  new  auditoriums 
of  600  capacity  to  seven  schools  and  also 
has  been  spent  for  the  construction  of  40 
additional  rooms  at  existing  plants. 

In  April  occurred  School  Exhibit  Week. 
For  three  days  and  nights  the  exhibition 
was  held  in  a  large  building  down  town. 
Display  was  made  of  different  teacher  and 
class  room  projects  of  all  kinds,  from 
kindergarten  through  eighth  grade. 

As  parents  thronged  the  booths  there 
were  Art,  Home  Economics  and  Manual 
Training  demonstrations.  Visual  educattion 
was  presented  with  two  moving  picture 
machines.  Competition  for  prizes  occur  be- 
tween the  various  schools  of  the  system. 
For  the  last  two  years  this  school  exhibit 
has  been  a  tremendous  success. 

May  7  was  a  May  Day  Play  Day.  On 
the  Huntington  Park  high  school  athletic 
field  in  the  morning  4000  pupils  took  part 
in  all  kinds  of  drills  and  dances.  Twenty- 
five  May  poles  were  in  operation  at  one 
time.  The  spectacle  was  a  beautiful  one  of 
gaily  dressed  participants.  In  the  after- 
noon were  held  intermediate  school  games 
and  contests.  This  May  Day  program  was 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  Lucile  Nollae,  super- 
visor of  physical  education.  She  was  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bartlett  and  Leonard  Dykes, 
physical    education    teachers. 


MRS.  GEORGINA  RITCHIE 

District  Superintendent  of  Bell  Schools 
In  Mrs.  Georgina  Ritchie,  the  new  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  Bell  city  schools, 
California  has  a  new,  charming  adminis- 
trator of  real  Scotch  birth  and  descent. 
Mrs.  Ritchie  is  a  graduate  of  Buckie  high 
school,  Scotland.  She  also  graduated  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  then  attended  Marischal 
College  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  for 
a  year.  Her  first  school  experience  in- 
cluded four  years  in  the  Buckie  high  school. 
During  the  latter  two  years,  because  of 
the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Alexander  Muir,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  Mrs.  Ritchie  car- 
ried on  the  administrative  work  of  the 
district.    From  Mr.  Muir,  one  of  the  most 


notable  educators  in  all  of  Scotland,  Mrs. 
Ritchie  gained  much  in  regard  to  school 
and  administrative  matters. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  came  to  this  country  fifteen 
years  ago.  She  taught  in  the  Lord  Selkirk 
school  in  South  Vancouver.  Five  years 
ago  she  came  to  Bell  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Atlantic  school  when  Bell  only  had  one 
school  and  thirteen  teachers.  Next  year  she 
was  made  principal  of  the  Atlantic  school. 
Later  she  became  principal  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  school,  a  position  she  held  for  two 
years,  and  then  was  principal  of  the  larger 
Harding  school. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  has  been  attending  classes 
at  U.  S.  C.  almost  continuously  since  com- 
ing to  Southern  California  and  is  cogni- 
zant of  California  and  especially  Bell  school 
problems.  Her  system  now  includes  four 
schools  and  a  teaching  force  of  near  forty- 
five  persons. 


Your  "Vacation  'Urip 

White  Flyer  Line 

S.  S.  San  Juan  S.  S.  Humboldt 

Sailing  Every 

Tuesday  Thursday  Saturday 

from 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

The  Most  Economical  Way 

Lowest  Fares         High  Class  Meals 

Comfortable  Accommodation 

All  Outside  Rooms 

Radio  Music  Dancing 

Free  Steamer  Chairs 

In  fact  everything  to  make  the 

trip  enjoyable 

First  class   fares  between  San   Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  and  vice  versa 

(P.  E.  ticket  included) 

$12.00         $13.00         $15.00 

Round  trip  available.   90  days — $18.00 

Tickets  and  further  information  from 

Dept.    P2  WHITE   FLYER  LINE 
Pier  1  7,  San  Francisco 

S.  F.  Ticket  Office.  683  Market  St.    Phone  Sutter  1680 

L.  A.Ticket  Office,  513  S.Spring  St.  Phone  Tucker  1402 

Globe  Travel  Bureau,  1407  Franklin  St.,  Oakland 

Phone  Lakeside  1541 


14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


The   Little   Giant   Blackboard   Eraser   Cleaner 

is  simple  in  construction  and  efficient  in  every  respect.  Is  non-breakable  and  is  oper- 
ated by  a  Universal  Motor  adapted  to  any  and  all  electric  currents.  It  is  provided 
with  nine  feet  of  Underwriter's  Lamp  Cord  made  fast  to  a  Universal  Plug  ready  to 
attach  to  any  convenient  lamp  socket.  Is  complete  and  ready  for  use.  Will  be  sent  by 
Parcel  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  packed  in  a  neat  carton  box.  Guaranteed 
against,  any  and  all  mechanical  defects  and  to  clean  blackboard  erasers  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us  that  every  Successful  and  Modern  School  will  not 
be   without    this   little   Aristocrat. 

The  New  Simplex  Hand  Operated  Eraser  Cleaner 

is  a  thoroughly  efficient  device  for  cleaning  blackboard  erasers.  Very  convenient  for 
those  schools  which  do  not  have  electric  current.  Is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction in  every  respect.  Order  sample  now.  Be  convinced  that  these  two  machines 
will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Price  West  of  Rockies,  $37.50 
manufactured  by 

JAMES  LYNN  COMPANY 

Distributor — C.    F.    WEBER    4    CO.,    609    Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 
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LOS     ANGELES     COUNTY     LIBRARY 
SERVICE    PRAISED    BY 
MARK  KEPPEL 
That  the   Los  Angeles  County    Free   Li- 
brary   grows    in    proportion    to    the    well- 
known   rapiil   growth   of    Los   Angeles  city 
and    county    is    evidenced    by    the    demand 
for  increased  service.    Helen    E.   Vogelson, 
librarian,  and  her  staff  are  busy  supplying 
the  great  needs  of  a  large  county  and  coun- 
ty   schools   system. 

Regarding  the  service  extended  by  the 
library  and  its  efficiency,  Mark  Keppel,  Los 
Angeles  county  superintendent  of   schools, 

declared   recently  : 

"I  am  glad  to  tell  you  of  the  success  of 
the  county  free  library  in  Los  Angeles' 
county.  From  year  to  year  more  districts 
have  joined  the  county  free  library,  until 
now  the  enrollment  outside  of  cities  hav- 
ing  city  libraries  is  almost  100  per  cent. 

"1  believe  the  county  free  library  of  Los 
Angeles  county  is  as  efficient  as  any  other 
department  of  the  public  service." 


Arthur  Chamberlain  delivered  the  gradu- 
ating address  to  the  students  of  California 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  on  May  21,  in 
the  fine  new  building,  Broadway  and  Col- 
lege avenue,  Oakland. 


The  School  Women's  Administration  Or- 
ganization gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  Saturday,  May  22,  under  direction 
of  Mary  M.  Fitzgerald,  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  San  Francisco.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Rabbi  Newman 
and  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gwinn.  Mrs. 
l'rag,  Arthur  Chamberlain  and  Harr  Wag- 
ner made  brief  remarks.  It  was  a  very  in- 
teresting event  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  de- 
serves praise  for  the  successful  way  in 
which  she  conducted  the  affair.  Her  suc- 
cess helps  to  prove  that  women  have  ad- 
ministrative ability. 


Our  New  Address: 
525  MARKET  STREET 

Underwood  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  carry  in  stock  the  BUSINESS,  INDUS- 
TRIAL, Technical  and  Scientific 
Books  of 
Ronald  Press  Company 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company 
Longmans  Green  &  Company 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company 
Chemical  Catalog  Company 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

We  can  supply  the   BUSINESS   and 
Technical  books  of  all  publishers 

Technical 
Book  Company 

525  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Phone  Garfield    19 


POMONA  COLLEGE  SUMMER 
SESSION 

With  Mrs.  Adelia  A.  Samuels,  author  of 
"About  Face  in  Education,"  in  charge  of 
the  Demonstration  School;  with  Karl  \\  . 
Gehrkens,  past  president  of  the  Music  Su- 
pervisors' National  Conference,  offering 
courses  in  public  school  music;  and  with 
Reginald  Pole  offering  a  course  in  play 
production,  the  Pomona  College  Summer 
Session  will  feature  the  departments  of 
education,  public  school  music  and  dra- 
matics. Many  additional  courses  in  these 
fields  are  given  and  the  program  of  re- 
citals, lectures  and  other  events  has  been 
built  up  to  add  interest  in  the  work  of 
these  departments. 

The  program  offered  is  of  such  signifi- 
cance that  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Mexico  has  chosen  Pomona  College  as  the 
summer  school  to  which  they  will  send  a 
number  of  their  picked  teachers  and  two 
exchange  students  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity. 

The  dates  of  the  session  are  June  21  to 
July  30. 


There  has  been  considerable  agitation  in 
Chicago  over  the  use  and  adoption  of  text 
books  written  by  teachers  of  the  depart- 
ment. Superintendent  McAndrews,  who 
has  keen  judgment  on  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  administration,  says:  "Teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  write  text  books." 
The  class  room  teacher  who  produces  a 
manuscript  that  publishing  houses  will 
manufacture  reflects  honor  and  credit  to 
the  school  system.  The  writing  of  a  suc- 
cessful text  book  is  kin  to  the  production 
of  a  great  poem,  a  great  picture,  or  a  great 
song.  When  a  city,  state  or  nation  fails  to 
recognize  talent,  then  we  become  a  nation 
of  mediocre  citizens. 


The  Research  Guidance  banquet  given  in 
the  Masonic  Temple,  Los  Angeles,  on  May 
29,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Herbert 
F.  Clarke,  was  a  successful  affair.  Don- 
caster  G.  Hunn  acted  as  chairman.  Four- 
minute  talks  were  given  by  the  following: 

1 — Dr.  Elizabeth  L.  Woods,  vice-presi- 
dent California  Educational  Research  As- 
sociation.   (Southern  Section.) 

2 — Raymond  B.  Dunlap,  president  Child 
Welfare  and  Research  Association  of  Los 
Angeles. 

3 — Moses  W.  Chandler,  president  High 
School  Research  Association  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

-I — Georgia  C.  Shane,  president  Present 
Day  Club. 

5 — Dr.  Frank  C.  Touton,  president  South- 
western Educational  Research  and  Guid- 
ance Association. 

6 — Herbert  F.  Clark,  president  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Association  of  Southern 
California. 

Harr  Wagner  acted  as  toastmasler  and 
introduced  Superintendent  Susan  M.  Dor- 
sey,  who  made  a  speech  on  "The  Guidance 
for  Culture,  or  a  Larger  Life."  The  en- 
tire audience  stood  at  attention  as  she 
rose  to  "speak.  Her  thoughts  were  presented 
in  elegant  diction.  Superintendent  Will  C. 
Wood,   state   superintendent,  was  given   an 


ovation  and  spoke  eloquently  on  "Guidance 
for  Leisure  Time." 

The  music  rendered  by  Joseph  Jean  Gil- 
bert, J.  II.  Thomas,  Miss  Mildred  M. 
Campbell  was  greatly  appreciated.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dunlap  and  the  various  com- 
mittees deserve  great  credit  for  "knowing 
how." 


Miss  Margaret  M.  Tindall,  principal  of 
Rassett  school,  Puente,  California,  is  one 
of  the  recipients  of  awards  in  the  prize 
contest  conducted  this  spring  by  Current 
Methods  Magazine,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
conditions  of  the  contest  called  for  "the 
best  lesson-plans  which  utilize  current 
events  in  the  teaching  of  history,  social 
problems,  economics,  political  science, 
problems  of  democracy,  or  any  other  of 
the  social  studies." 


It  is  interesting'  to  note  that  Senator 
Samuel  M.  Shortridge  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  leave  Washington  and  enter  on 
his  campaign  for  re-election  until  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns.  He  has  given  California  a 
fine  example  of  public  service.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  man  of  his  oratorical  ability  is  a 
hard  and  consistent  worker  in  committees 
and  in  details.  Rut  his  six-year  record  in 
the  Senate  shows  that  he  has  accomplished 
legislation,  appropriations  and  been  of  per- 
sonal service  to  thousands  of  citizens  in 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento,  Eureka  and  other  places. 
He  is  a  Senator  who  represents  every 
school  district  in  California. 


The  committee  for  the  State  of  California 
of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  International  Ex- 
position American  Youth  Award  and  Amer- 
ican Teacher  Award  met  at  Galileo  High 
School,  San  Francisco  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, June  5,  at  9 :30  to  make  the  final  selec- 
tion of  the  boy  and  girl  and  teacher  to  be 
awarded  the  free  trip  to  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  receive  a  medal 
from  President  Coolidge.  The  final  selec- 
tions were  as  follows  :  Roy  :  Harry  Logan, 
2041  Glendon,  Westwood,  West  Los  An- 
geles, California;  girl:  Pauline  Gagnebin, 
1411  Fairview  avenue,  Rerkeley,  California; 
teacher:  Miss  Alice  Relle  Williston,  93 
South  Nineteenth  street,  San  Jose,  Cali 
fornia. 

The  alternate  selections  were  as  follows 
Roy :  Walter  Kar,  3233  E  street.  Sacra 
mento,  California :  girl :  Mary  Juanita 
Rlackburn,  1220  West  Thirty-eighth  Place. 
Los  Angeles,  California:  teacher:  Miss 
Pearl  Milner,  1133  Rimpaw  boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


Superintendent  Harriet  Lee  of  Yolo  conn 
ty  has  announced  that  she  will  not  be  a 
candidate  to  succeed  herself.  Her  refusal 
to  run  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury  in  failing  to  co-operate  in  increasin 
the  salary  so  that  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
amount  for  the  duties  performed.  Super- 
intendent Lee  has  been  devoted  to  the 
schools  and  has  rendered  splendid  service 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Yolo  county 
citizens  do  not  insist  on  the  salary  of  school 
superintendent  being  at  least  equal  to  the 
salary  paid  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  No 
candidate  has  appeared  for  the  office.  The 
loyal  teachers  propose  to  let  the  office  "go 
begging"  as  a  rebuke  to  the  members  oi 
the  grand  jury. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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En 

Is  Saving  Money  for  the  Community  by  Making  Books  Last 

Fully  Twice  as  Long 

(Samples  Free) 


Miles  C.  Holden,  President 


HOLDEN    PATENT   BOOK  COVER  CO. 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 


UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 

The  examination  for  educationist,  (rural 
education)  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  vacancies  occuring  in  positions 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  Applica- 
tions must  toe  on  file  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  July  6. 

The  entrance  salary  is  $3800  a  year.  After 
the  probational  period  required  by  the  civil 
service  act  and  rules,  advancement  in  pay 
without  material  change  in  duties  may  be 
made  to  higher  rates  within  the  pay  range 
for  the  grade  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5000 
a  year. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  U.  S. 
civil  service  examiners  at  the  post  office  or 
custom  house  in  any  city. 


LEROY  NICHOLS  ELECTED  HEAD 
OF  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Leroy  Nichols,  principal  of  the  Turlock 
High  School,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Stanislaus  County  Teachers'  Association  at 
the  close  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  or- 
ganization at  the  Modesto  High  School  re- 
cently. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  Frank  Rus- 
sell, Modesto  Junior  High  School,  vice- 
president  ;  Mrs.  Lulu  Moorehead,  rural 
supervisor  of  schools,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer; executive  committee,  J.  C.  Temple- 
ton,  principal  Hughson  High  School;  A.  G. 
Elmore,  county  superintendent  of  schools ; 
E.  P.  Halley,  principal  of  the  Patterson 
High  School,  and  Mrs.  Bessie  Robinson 
of  the  Empire  Grammar  School. 

Miss  June  Ward,  rural  school  supervisor, 
and  C.  S.  Morris,  dean  of  the  Modesto 
Junior  College,  were  named  delegates  to 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Philadelphia,  June  26  to  July 
3.  Miss  Ward  will  represent  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  while  Dean  Morris  will  be 
the  delegate  from  the  secondary  schools  at 
the  national  meeting. 


NEW  BUILDING  FOR  TAMALPAIS 
HIGH 

Principal  Wood  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Tamalpais  Union  High  School  are  having 
plans  prepared  by  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  school,  for  the  erection  of  a  concrete 
school  building-  providing  ten  or  more 
school  rooms.  The  building-  when  complet- 
ed will  be  about  as  large  as  the  present 
main  building.  The  new  building  will  be 
erected  back  of  the  present  main  building 
and  will  be  built  by  day  labor.  The  Tam- 
alpais Union  High  School  has  over  800 
pupils  at  present,  and  during  the  January 
term  the  trustees  look  to  have  this  number 
increased  to  1000. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DEDICATED   IN 
SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A.  C.  Olney,  state  commissioner  of  sec- 
ondary education,  gave  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  new  gram- 
mar school  in  South  San  Francisco,  May 
27.  Other  speakers  on  the  program  were 
Roy  W.  Cloud,  city  superintendent  of  the 
Redwood  City  schools ;  Supervisor  Thomas 
L.  Hickey;  Pansey  Jewett  Abbott,  super- 
intendent of  San  Mateo  county  schools,  and 
the  principal  of  South  San  Francisco 
elementary  schools,  A.  C.  Kleemeyer.  A 
special  election  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
new  building  is  to  be  called  in  July. 


GEO.  H.  HARLAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Junior  College  trustees  of  San  Ra- 
fael held  their  first  meeting  on  May  25  and 
on  motion  of  Trustee  George  Rodden, 
Georg'e  H.  Harlan  was  unanimously  elected 
president  and  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Fusselman  sec- 
retary. 

It  was  decided  by  the  board  to  have  a 
preliminary  survey  made  of  all  the  high 
school  students  in  the  country  to  ascertain 
the  number  who  will  be  eligible  to  attend 
the  Junior  College  when  it  opens  at  Kent- 
field  some  time  in  August.  Arrangements 
are  to  be  perfected  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Tamalpais  Union  High  School  district  in 
order  to  procure  a  lease  of  the  old  George 
Butler  home  tract,  which  was  acquired  by 
the  district  several  years  ago.  When  this 
is  done  the  trustees  will  proceed  to  pro- 
vide for  class  rooms. 

Several  names  were  presented  to  the 
board  for  head  of  the  college,  but  the  board 
decided  to  weigh  the  matter  carefully  be- 
fore making  a  selection.  It  will  be  the 
policy  of  the  board  to  select  only  university 
graduates  for  teachers. 


BOND   ISSUE  SUCCESSFUL   AT 
SANTA  BARBARA 

Voters  of  Santa  Barbara  High  School 
district,  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
a  bond  issue  of  its  kind,  ten  to  one,  on  May 
25  approved  bonds  for  a  $450,000  junior 
high  school  to  be  built  on  Modoc  road 
north  of  Mission  street. 

At  the  same  time  voters  of  the  city  by 
a  majority  of  approximately  12  to  1  voted 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $150,000  for  a  new 
elementary  school  at  Valerio  and  Robbins 
streets. 

Actual  construction  work  on  the  two 
new  schools  will  start  as  soon  as  bonds  can 
be  sold  and  the  contracts  awarded. 


Teachers'  Agencies  and  Placement  Bu- 
reaus of  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles  report 
that  many  principals  and  superintendents 
are  visiting  their  offices  and  early  place- 
ments are  being  made.  They  also  report 
that  the  supply  of  teachers  is  not  excessive. 


SCHOOL  MASTERS  ELECT  OFFICERS 

The  Orange  County  School  Masters' 
Club  held  its  regular  spring  meeting  at  the 
Orange  High  School  Saturday,  May  8th. 
The  day  was  spent  in  playing  tennis,  horse- 
shoes, volley  ball  and  indoor  baseball.  In 
the  evening  some  75  members  gathered  at 
a  banquet  meeting  where  a  musical  pro- 
gram and  lecture  was  enjoyed.  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton, secretary  of  the  Southern  Section  of 
the  C.  T.  A.,  was  present  and  gave  a 
short  talk.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Mr.  C.  W.  Rowland  of  Santa 
Ana,  who  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 
the  history  and  manufacturing"  of  gold  leaf. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year :  Mr.  R.  P.  Mitchell,  coun- 
ty superintendent  of  schools,  president;  L. 
L.  Plummer,  principal  of  Fullerton  high 
school,  vice-president ;  L.  W.  Archer,  phys- 
ical director  of  the  Santa  Ana  Willard 
Junior  High  School,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  organization  voted  to  meet  at  Fuller- 
ton  for  the  1926  fall  meeting,  and  at  Hunt- 
ington Beach  for  the  spring  meeting  in 
1927. 


San  Diego  educators  are  interested  in 
trying  to  secure  an  organ  for  their  new 
high  school  auditorium. 


CHARLES   W.   DECKER,   D.   D.   S. 

Gas  Specialist  Extracting  Expert 

ROOMS  308-309-310-311    PHELAN    BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny   1630 
Office   Hours:     9   to   12   and    1    to   S 
The    ONLY    OFFICE    in    San    Francisco    where    the 
scientific    making   and    skillful    giving    of   PURE    NI- 
TROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to  the  formula  and 
manner   of  the  celebrated   "COLTON   DENTAL  AS- 
SOCIATION,"    Cooper    Institute,     New    York    City, 
established   in    1863,   originators  of  the   use  of  PURE 
NITROUS    OXIDE    GAS    for    positively    extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


Teachers  Should  Meet  at 

fIDar\>  Eleanor's 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCHEON 

AFTERNOON  WAFFLES 
with  Tea  or  Coffee 

CHICKEN  DINNER  EVERY 
EVENING 

SUNDAY  DINNER 

From  5  P.M.  until  7:30  P.  M 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD 
al  Moderate  Prices 

445  POWELL  STREET 

Between  Sutter  and  Post  Streets 

Phone  Garfield  951  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Profitable  Summer 
Reading 


For  English  Teachers 

Shipherd's  The  Fine  Art  of 
Writing  for  Those  Who 
Teach   It   $1.80 

1'mss's  Fundamentals  in 
English     $2.25 

For  Teachers  of  the  Social 
Studies 

Judd's  Psychology  of  Social 
Institutions    $2.00 

For  Teachers  of  Atypical 
Children 

Inskeep's  Teaching  Dull  and 
Retarded  Children  $2.00 

For  Vocational  Counselors 

Edgerton's  Vocational  Guid- 
ance and  Counseling  $1.60 

FOR  ALL  TEACHERS 

Davis's  Self-Improvement : 
A  Study  of  Criticism  for 
Teachers    $1.60 

A  special  discount  for  teachers 
Order  your  copy  now 

The  Macmillan 
Company 

350  Mission  St.  San  Francisco 


COURSE  IN  DANCING  IS  THOROUGH 
Denishawn,  the  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted 
Shawn  School  of  Dancing  and  its  Related 
Arts,  lias  a  very  artistic  and  successful 
branch  school  in  San  Francisco. 

One  of  .Miss  St.  Denis'  theories  is  that 
all  dancers  should  have  both  professional 
and  teaching  experience  so  that  after  a  few 
seasons  of  dancing  in  her  company  a  girl 
must  take  her  turn  at  teaching.  Pupils 
gain    their    teaching    experience    under    -Mr. 

Shawn's  direction  in  the  New  York  Deni- 
shawn and  are  then  placed  in  charge  oi 
one  of  the  branch  schools.  Betty  .Merle 
llorsi,  who  is  directing  the  San  Francisco 
school,  danced  in  Miss  St.  Denis'  company 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  also 
taught  in  the  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
I  )enishawn. 


I.  K.  U.  CONVENTION 

By    Elga    M.   Shearer 

Kindergarten  -  Elementary    Supervisor 

J.ong  Beach,  California 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  was  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  4  to  7,  inclusive. 
Delegates  from  over  thirty  states  were  in 
attendance,  together  with  representatives 
from  China.  Japan,  Bulgaria,  Mexico  and 
England. 

The  organization,  which  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time  187  branch  societies,  21  life  mem- 
bers, and  17.-53  associate  members,  has  from 
its  establishment  stated  as  its  purpose  "to 
gather  and  disseminate  knowledge  of  the 
kindergarten  movement  throughout  the 
world,  to  bring  into  active  co-operation  all 
kindergarten  interests,  to  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  kindergartens,  and  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  the  professional  train- 
ing of  the   kindergarten." 

That  the  International  Kindergarten  Un- 
ion is  now  earnestly  studying  the  needs 
and  promoting  the  welfare  not  only  of  the 
children  of  kindergarten  age,  but  also  of 
those  of  the  pre-kindergarten  and  post-kin- 
dergarten periods,  was  reflected  in  the 
gathering  recently  held  at  Kansas  City.  A 
program  of  unusual  merit  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  reading  readiness  and  reading 
commanded  the  thought  of  the  deleg'ates 
for  an  entire  session.  The  major  address 
on  this  program  was  given  by  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Gray  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
speaker  reviewed  the  outstanding"  scientific 
investigations  that  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  field  of  beginning  reading  up  to  the 
present  time  and  pointed  the  way  to  the 
work  that  remains  to  be  done  in  determin- 
ing when  children  are  best  fitted  to  enter 
upon  the  master)'  of  this  art. 

In  contrast  to  the  consideration  of  this 
program,  heretofore  so  largely  regarded  as 
a  responsibility  for  primary  teachers  alone 
to  bear,  was  the  exceptionally  splendid 
presentation  of  the  major  phases  of  the 
nursery  school  movement.  Leading  the 
consideration  of  this  aspect  of  early  child- 
hood education  was  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  tremendous  importance  of  the  2  to  4 
period  in  the  child's  development  was  em- 
phasized and  the  phenomenal  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  scientific  stud)'  of 
the  care  of  these  tiny  tots  in  nursery 
schools  was  revealed. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention,  even  by  way 
of  enumeration,  all  who  contributed  in  an 
invaluable  way  to  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  the  briefest  report  would 
be  incomplete  were  it  to  omit  the  names 
of  Superintendent  H.  P>.  Wilson,  whose 
evening  address  on  "Character  Education" 
was  one  of  the  high  lights  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Burton,  who  received 
a  tremendous  ovation  in  response  to  his 
discussion  of  the  question,  "What  the 
Teacher  lias  a  Right  to  Expect  from  Su- 
pervision." 

That  the  International  Kindergarten  Un- 
ion, which  is  affiliated  with  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  General  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, and  the  National  Council  of  Pri- 
mary Education,  is  instigating  some  of  the 
most  forward  looking  movements  in  early 
childhood  education,  was  evident  to  all 
who  attended   this   convention. 


:  CALIFORNIA  SCHGDLl 
fARTS^tRATTS 

Incorporated 

Twentieth  Annual 

Summer  Session 

June  21  to  July  30,  1926 


A  SPLENDID  opportunity  for  in- 
-**•  tensive  study  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  amid  harmonious  surround- 
ings. School  now  entirely  located 
at  beautiful  new  4-acre  campus. 


Fall  Term  Opens  Aug.  2 

Degree  and  non-degree  courses  in  Ap- 
plied Arts,  Fine  Arts,  and  Art  Education 
(Teacher  Training). 

Write  for  Summer  or  Fall  Catalog 

Special   folder,  "How   to   Secure  Advanced 
Standing,"  on   request. 


F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
Oakland,  California 


NOTICE  OF  EXAMINATION 

Notice  of  Examination  for  Teach- 
ers' Positions  in  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a 
teachers'  competitive  examination 
for  positions  in  the  San  Francisco 
Elementary  Schools  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June 
22nd  and  23rd,  1926.  For  further 
information  apply  to  Secretary 
Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  San 
Francisco. 


Denishawn 

The  Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn 

School  of  Dancing  and  its 

Related  Arts 

Announces  a  Special  Course  in 

Rhythmic  Dancing  Adaptable  for 

Physical  Educational  Courses. 

July  in  San  Francisco       -  -        August  in  Carmel 

Course  of  Twenty  Lessons  for 
Forty  Dollars 

Under  the  Direction  of 

Betty  Merle  Horst 

1373  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 
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j  WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS  j 

News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will   interest    other    educators. — Editor. 

Miss  Bessie  Cole,  acting  principal  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Junior  High  school, 
San  Jose,  has  been  appointed  principal. 


Earl  Towner,  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, recently  made  public  his  resignation 
from  the  college  faculty.  He  will  continue 
his  professional  work  as  a  "free  lance"  in 
San  Francisco. 


Marysville  electors  on  May  18  voted  to 
issue  bonds  valued  at  $375,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  high  school. 


H.  W.  Dodd,  superintendent  of  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  schools,  is  just  completing  a 
$3,000,000  building  program.  Two  large 
junior  high  schools  are  building  and  four 
large  elementary  schools  have  been  com- 
pleted. Another  bond  issue  for  more  build- 
ings is  on  the  way.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  teachers  handle  the  14,000  pu- 
pils enrolled  in  the  Allentown  schools. 


The  McKinley  school,  Santa  Monica,  of 
grades  four,  five  and  six,  enrolling  700  pu- 
pils, is  functioning  on  the  platoon  plan. 
Superintendent  Frederick  F.  Martin  is  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  success  attained  in 
this  school. 

The  new  Madison  elementary  school  is 
just  being  completed.  This  school  occupies 
a  whole  block,  six  acres  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  building  is  composed  of  fourteen 
rooms,  library,  cafeteria,  and  auditorium. 
The  plan  of  architecture  is  Old  English  and 
is  of  brick  construction.  The  use  of  Tif- 
fany finish  in  the  auditorium,  library  and 
corridors  is  a  new  departure.  The  school 
will  be  used  as  a  departmental  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  unit.  Being  so  centrally  located 
the  plant  will  be  used  as  a  community  ser- 
vice center.  University  extension  courses 
will  be  given  there. 


By  a  three  to  1  majority,  voters  of  Sun- 
nyvale on  June  1  authorized  the  $13,500 
bond  issue  to  provide  for  needed  improve- 
ments to  the  Sunnyvale  grammar  school. 


The  special  tax  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing an  auto  shop  at  Jefferson  Union  High 
School,  Daly  City,  carried  last  Friday  with 
a  vote  of  112  to  50.  W.  J.  Savage  is  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Colma  and  Daly 
city. 


Harr  Wagner,  editor  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education  and  president  of  the 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company,  is  in 
Philadelphia.  While  there  he  will  attend 
the  Sesqui-centennial,  as  he  served  by  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  Richardson  on  the 
California  award  committee.  Mr.  Wagner 
will  also  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  He  expects 
to  return  to  California  the  first  week  in 
July. 


PRESENTED  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  N.  E.  A. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  City  Teach- 
ers' Club  in  Long  Beach,  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  W.  L.  Stephens,  was  pre- 
sented a  life  membership  in  the  National 
Education  Association  by  the  members  of 
the  club. 

Mr.-  Stephens  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Long  Beach  schools  since  1912.  Re- 
garding the  superintendent's  work,  Eu- 
gene I.  Fisher,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  recently  wrote:  ''Long  Beach 
owes  a  debt  .  .  .  particularly  to  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  has  been  the  directing 
genius  of  the  schools  through  their  most 
important  period  when  the  city  increased 
from  a  modest  little  town  of  some  twenty 
thousand  population  to  a  great  munici- 
pality of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  population,  with  a  school  system 
numbering  twenty-five  thousand  pupils." 


LONG  BEACH  "QUARTERLY" 

The  current  issue  of  the  "Quarterly," 
which  is  published  during  the  school  year 
by  the  Long  Beach  City  Teachers'  Club, 
is  devoted  to  the  junior' high  schools  of 
Long  Beach  and  is  dedicated  to  W.  L. 
Stephens,  superintendent  of  schools,  in 
these  words:  "The  junior  high  school  edi- 
tion of  the  Teachers'  Club  Quarterly  is 
dedicated  to  our  superintendent,  William 
L.  Stephens,  whose  large  professional 
vision  has  brought  to  successful  maturation 
the  junior  high  school  idea  in  our  city.  We 
pledge  to  him  our  loyalty  and  cooperation 
that  our  schools  may  move  on  to  greater 
things  professionally." 

The  "Quarterly,"  which  is  illustrated  and 
contains  seventy-two  pages,  is  of  excep- 
tional interest.  It  was  printed  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  and 
various  supervisors  and  teachers  have  writ- 
ten reports  concerning  their  departments. 
The  reports  are  interesting,  suggestive  of 
future  work  and  show  that  a  firm  working 
foundation  has  been  established. 

"The  Why  and  How  of  Junior  High  Li- 
braries," by  Alice  Frost,  though  written  in 
humorous  vein,  contains  such  truths  that 
every  librarian  and  teacher  will  recognize 
and  perhaps  catch  some  of  the  spirit  of 
humor,  humanness  and  optimism  which  it 
carries  and  applies  to  every  day  troubles 
and  problems.  All  of  the  reports  should 
prove  helpful  to  other  educators. 


Plans  and  specifications  for  the  new 
$25,000  grammar  school  at  Robbins  in  the 
Sutter  Basin  have  'been  completed  and  have 
been  accepted  by  the  trustees  of  the  dis- 
trict.   , 

W.  P.  Dean,  assistant  superintendent  of 
Modesto  schools,  has  accepted  a  four-year 
contract  offered  to  him  by  Modesto  board 
of  education.  Salary  for  the  first  two  years 
will  be  $3200,  an  increase  of  $250  over  what 
he  is  now  getting.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  salary  will  be  $3400.  The  boost  in  sal- 
ary was  recommended  by  W.  E.  Faught, 
superintendent  of  city  schools. 


The  new  Alameda  High  School  is  called 
the  "last  word"  in  school  construction  in 
the  West.  The  auditorium,  which  seats 
2300,  is  used  as  a  community  civic  center. 
Upholstered  opera  chairs  and  a  pipe  organ 
and  modern  stage  equipment  are  acces- 
sories. 


OLUEY* 


The  most  widely  used  brand  of 

paste  in   the   Public   Schools  of 

America. 


Strictly  vegetable 
Creamy  white 
Absolutely  pure 
Pleasant  odor 
Sets  quickly 
Spreads  easily 
Holds   permanently 
Free  from  lumps 
Does  not  mould 
Will  not   crystallize. 


Used  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Denver, 
Tulsa,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Jack- 
sonville, Indianapolis,  Boston,  Ma- 
con, Worcester,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
El  Paso,  Wheeling,  Erie,  Tucson, 
and  hundreds  of  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Efficient  in  every  sense. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

California  School  Distributors 

THE  T.   J.   CARDOZA   COMPANY 

455  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WE    HAVE    ESTABLISHED 
A    REPUTATION    FOR 

SERVICE,  STYLE  &  QUALITY 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  re- 
ceive our  closest  personal  attention. 

We  specialize  in  wedding  and  social  an- 
nouncements, calling  and  business  cards, 
office   and   business   stationery. 
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OPPORTUNITY      TO     BE     OF 

ASSISTANCE    TO    YOU. 

That  Man  Pitts 
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INSPIRATION    FROM    PLUMAS 
COUNTY 

Plumas  county,  "The  <  iem  of  the 
Sierras!"  It  is  a  county  of  surpassing 
beauty,  lis  mam-  miles  of  mountain  mads 
are  surprisingly  good  but  they  seem  end- 
less to  the  busy  mortal  who  has  work- 
that  takes  him  over  ranges  of  mountains. 
The  official  whose  duties  require  him  to 
travel  needs  to  be  unusually  resourceful 
in  a  mountainous  county.  In  an  article 
filled  with  interest  and  inspiration  Miss 
Edith  Gantt,  county  librarian  of  Plumas 
county,  tells  how  she  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  teachers  and  the  custodians  of 
the  branches  of  the  count)-  library. 

She  says.  "The  great  problem  of  library 
work  in  a  mountain  count}'  like  Plumas  is 
that  of  contact  with  your  people.  Cus- 
todians and  teachers  can  do  better  work  if 
they  can  come  into  the  County  Free  Li- 
brary headquarters  occasionally,  see  the 
I  looks  and  talk  over  things.  The  majority 
of  our  custodians  never  get  into  headquar- 
ters and  only  a  few  of  the  teachers  are 
seen  by  the  librarian  except  on  the  annual 
library  visit  to  the  schools.  The  distances 
to  he  traveled  over  mountain  roads  and 
the  expense  make  such  visiting  almost  im- 
possible. So  some  other  method  has  to 
be  used.  The  plan  of  monthly  letters  to 
the  custodians  has  been  followed  for  about 
twenty  months  now  and  it  has  more  than 
justified  the  work  entailed.  In  a  library 
with  only  one  assistant  there  are  times 
when  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  monthly 
letters  out  on  time,  occasionally  one  is  bi- 
monthly, but  on  the  whole  they  go  out 
quite  regularly.  Many  routine  matters  are 
taken  care  of,  through  these  letters,  but 
the  chief  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  main- 
tain interest.  Suggestions  are  made  about 
introducing      the     borrowers      to      various 
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WILLIAM    BEST    CLARK 
Proprietor 


GARAGE  ADJACENT 


classes  of  books,  which  sometimes  bear  sur- 
prising fruit. 

"The  schools  and  libraries  should  work 
together  everywhere,  but  in  a  county  like 
ours  with  so  few  people,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  whole  matter  of  children's 
reading,  for  instance,  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  schools  that  the  libraries  must  con- 
sider them.  The  VJ24  county  library  re- 
port showed  too  small  a  proportion  of 
juvenile  reading  and  the  whole  branch 
work  reflected  it.  The  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Mrs.  Vivian  Long,  and  the 
county  librarian  made  several  trips  together 
and  the  long  hours  in  the  automobile  be- 
tween schools  were  used  to  discuss  the 
matter  thoroughly.  The  children  were  not 
only  failing  to  use  the  library  branches 
but  they  were  not  reading  properly  in  the 
schools.  Mrs.  Long  instituted  a  new  meth- 
od of  teaching  reading  which  served  to 
awaken  the  teachers,  who  needed  it,  and 
put  her  chief  emphasis  on  reading  for  sev- 
eral months. 

"The  County  Free  Library,  meanwhile, 
had  started  a  Reading  Club  among  the 
children.  Lists  were  printed  for  each  grade 
from  the  third  through  the  eighth.  When 
a  child  had  read  and  reported  on  books  en- 
titling him  to  fifty  credits,  averaging  ten 
books,  he  was  given  a  diploma  by  the 
county  librarian  and  this  fact  was  noted 
in  the  Library  Chat  in  the  two  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  county.  The  books  are 
sent  to  the  branch  libraries  and  the  teach- 
ers hear  the  reports  on  the  books.  The 
teachers  and  custodians  work  together 
splendidly,  practically  without  exception. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  year 
several  teachers  complained  that  the  books 
were  too  difficult  for  the  children.  This 
year  we  have  not  had  these  complaints. 
Several  of  the  teachers  have  spoken  of  the 
great  improvement  among  the  children  who 
were  reading.  In  many  cases  this  included 
whole  schools  above  the  first  grade.  One 
teacher  found  four  brothers  in  her  third 
grade  in  her  one  teacher  school.  She  was 
also  the  custodian  of  our  branch  library 
and  talked  reading  club  until  the  children 
joined  and  started  their  reading.  That 
year,  the  two  older  of  the  four  brothers 
won  their  third  and  fourth  grade  diplomas 
and  were  reading  on  their  fifth  grade.  At 
the  same  time  they  covered  the  work  of 
two  and  one-half  years'  work  in  school. 

"Another  school  was  composed  of  Swiss- 
Italian  pupils,  only  one  of  whom  spoke 
English  at  home.  The  teacher  in  talking 
over  the  matter  was  appalled  by  her  prob- 
lem. The  children  gabbled  their  reading 
lesson  and  had  no  idea  of  its  content.  They 
were  unable  to  read  an  arithmetic  prob- 
lem intelligently.  Some  of  these  children 
were  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  and 
a  hook  such  as  Fairbanks'  California  had 
to  he  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  paragraph 
by  paragraph.  Aside  from  insisting  upon 
English  on  the  school  ground,  the  real 
teaching  of  English  speech  and  pronun- 
ciation, this  teacher  aroused  interest  in  the 
Reading  Club.  The  whole  matter  was  left 
to  her  discretion.  Diplomas  were  given  to 
fifth  grade  children  where  perhaps  one  out 


of  ten  books  was  a  fifth  grade  book,  the 
majority  third  grade.  Seventh  grade  pu- 
pils received  diplomas  on  fifth  grade  books 
with  perhaps  some  third  or  fourth  grade 
books,  as  well.  But  the  reading  of  ten 
books  was  a  real  achievement  for  these 
children  and  keeping  them  interested 
though  hard  work,  it  was,  I  think,  a  real 
triumph  for  the  teacher.  The  second  year 
these  children  were  doing  almost  normal 
reading  according  to  their  grades. 

"Every  teacher  in  Plumas  county  is  re- 
quired to  do  a  certain  amount  of  profes- 
sional reading  and  this  is  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  text  books.  Probably 
the  most  delightful  contact  with  the  teach- 
ers comes  through  supplying  their  per- 
sonal reading.  As  one  teacher  told  us,  the 
county  library  was  all  that  saved  her  soul 
alive  in  her  isolated  school,  which  was 
quite  devoid  of  all  community  life  and 
interests.  Much  can  be  done  to  improve 
our  service  for  the  schools  and  keep  us  in 
closer  touch  with  the  teachers  through 
monthly  letters  and  this  is  being  started 
this  spring.  Occasional  letters  and  notes 
do  not  answer.  There  are  so  many  things 
we  would  like  to  call  to  their  attention, 
new  pictures,  new  records,  interesting 
books  for  themselves,  as  well  as  routine 
matters  like  the  return  of  books,  etc. 

"The  main  work  of  the  county  library 
with  the  branches  and  schools  is  practic- 
ally the  same  throughout  the  forty-two 
California  counties  which  have  County 
Free  Libraries.  The  only  difference  with 
us  is  that  our  population  is  so  small  we 
feel  it  imperative  that  we  have  every  one 
over  six  years  of  age  as  an  active  borrower 
of  library  books.  In  fact,  we  urge  on  the 
mothers  the  value  of  reading  to  the  babies 
from  the  nursery  rhymes  on." 

FOURTH  DISTRICT  MEETING 

It  seemed  fitting-  that  the  first  convention 
to  be  held  in  the  new  Hotel  El  Tejon, 
Bakersfield,  should  be  that  of  the  fourth 
district  of  the  California  Library  Associa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock,  county 
librarian  of  Kern  county  and  president  of 
the  district,  presiding  and  Miss  Muriel 
Wright,  formerly  assistant  in  the  Kern 
County  Library  but  now  librarian  of  Tu- 
olumne county,  acting  as  secretary. 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

Announcement   of   opening   of   new   buildings 

in    new    location    will1   be    announced 

in  an  early  issue  of  this  Journal. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TEACHERS 

COURSE  IN  THE  FINE  AND 

APPLIED  ARTS 


Affiliated   College  of  the  University 
of  California 

Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  on 
application 


LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 

15   California   St.  San   Francisco 
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The  meeting  opened  auspiciously  with  a 
most  unstudied  friendly  welcome  extended 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Abel,  supervisor  from 
Taft.  He  is  also  editor  of  The  American 
County,  the  official  publication  of  the  super- 
visors of  the  Western  States.  He  spoke  in 
emphatic  terms  of  the  splendid  service  of 
the  Kern  County  Library  and  predicted 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
county  library  building  will  be  erected  on 
the  lot  owned  by  the  county,  near  the 
court  house  and  across  from  Hotel  El 
jTejon.  Mr.  J.  B.  McFarland,  supervisor 
from  McFarland,  also  spoke  in  terms  of 
certainty  concerning  the  prospects  for  a 
county  library  building.  The  presence  of 
these  supervisors  gave  much  pleasure  to 
the  librarians. 

Two   school   men   were   on   the   program 

land    proved    to    be    inspiring    speakers.     A 

most   excellent   talk   entitled   '"Smiles"   was 

I  given    by    Mr.    Lawrence    E.    Chenoweth, 

county  superintendent  of  schools. 

"Hints"  from  Mr.  Charles  E.  Teach,  city 
superintendent  of  the  Bakersfield  schools, 
were  exceptionally  fine.  Mr.  Teach  proved 
to  be  a  strong  friend  of  the  county  library 
as  he  has  had  a  concrete  illustration  of  its 
effective  service.  Bakersfield  with  its  thir- 
teen elementary  school  buildings  and  at- 
tendance of  over  four  thousand  pupils  is 
iprobably  the  largest  school  unit  served  by 
any  county  library.  It  was  a  big  under- 
taking'. Such  excellent  service  was  given, 
however,  that  its  continuance  was  request- 
ed by  the  principals  of  the  schools. 

"Reading  With  the  Public"  was  the  sub- 
ject ably  presented  by  Miss  Bessie  B.  Sil- 
verthorn,  librarian,  Stanislaus  County  Free 
Library. 

"A  Trip  to  Mt.  Whitney,"  as  told  by 
Miss  Gretchen  Flower,  librarian  Tulare 
County  Free  Library,  made  the  ascent  of 
that  formidable  peak  appear  so  easy  that 
Mr.  Ferguson  suggested  that  the  next  meet- 
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for  next  term?  .  .  .  The  usual  rush  —  the 
overflow,  the  new  students, — more  than  ex- 
pected; new  teachers,  larger  faculty,  —  new 
courses,  new  subjects,  new  worries.  All  of 
which  means  more  seating  requirements. 
Maybe  just  a  few  folding  chairs,  perhaps  some 
tablet  arm-chairs,  possibly  regular  school 
desks! 

The  time  to  think  of  all  this  is  now.  Then 
send  for  us. 


P^j/entworth 


39  SECOND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ing  of  the  California  Library  Association 
be  held  on  its  summit  and  that  Miss  Flower 
act  as  guide  for  the  convention. 

Miss  Anna  Hurl-but,  children's  librarian, 
Fresno  County  Free  Library,  told  two 
stories  in  such  a  captivating'  way  that  each 
listener  felt  the  story  was  being  told  to 
her  personally  and  not  to  a  room  filled  with 
people. 

Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewitt,  president  of 
the  California  Library  Association,  g'ave 
her  views  on  "Critical  Aspects  of  Library 
Service." 

"Fresno's  Service  to  the  Sick  and  Aged" 
was  the  topic  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  McCardle, 
librarian   Fresno  County  Free  Library. 

As  Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  '  state  li- 
brarian, reviewed  "Fifty  Years  of  Library 
Progress,"  he  brought  most  clearly  before 
his  audience  the  limitations  of  the  libraries 
of  the  past,  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
libraries  of  today  and  the  plans  for  their 
greater  usefulness  in  the  future.  When  the 
American  Library  Association  came  into 
existence  in  1876  the  mechanical  processes 
by  which  library  service  is  facilitated  were 
practically  unknown.  Cataloging,  classifi- 
cation, book  stacks,  etc.,  have  developed 
in  the  last  fifty  years. 

Among  the  states  California  stands  forth 
as  the  one  that  has  forged  ahead  most  rap- 
idly in  realizing  the  slogan,  "Books  for 
Everybody." 


brary  began — Mrs.  Warren  of  Corcoran 
and  Mrs.  Bartlett  of  Lemoore — g'ave  good 
accounts  of  the  growth  of  their  branches. 
The  three  county  owned  buildings  were 
described  —  Grangeville  erected  on  school 
grounds    and    partially     paid    for    by    the 

(Continued  on  page  18,  column  2) 
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KINGS   COUNTY  CUSTODIANS' 
MEETING 

The  custodians  of  Kings  county  met  at 
the  county  library  headquarters  in  the 
court  house  at  10  a.  m.  May  6.  Roll  call 
of  custodians  followed  greetings  from  Miss 
Julia  Steffa,  county  librarian,  each  custo- 
dian present  telling  the  characteristics  of 
her  particular  branch  library  and  sortie- 
thing  of  her  service.  Two  custodians  who 
had   held    office    ever    since    the    county    li- 
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•*>   ■*>     BOOK  REVIEWS    ^   ^ 


INDIANS  OF  THE  ENCHANTED  DES- 
ERT, by  I. co  Crane:  From  California  to  the 
deserts  of  the  west,  including  those  in  Califor- 
nia. Arizona,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico,  go  moving 
picture  people,  artists  and  writers,  all  searching 
for  that  elusive  thing  called  "atmosphere"  and 
for  inspiration.  Realizing  that  desert  life  is  a 
part  of  the  life  in  western  United  States,  edu- 
cators, too,  arc  interested  in  the  desert  and  they 
encourage  the  children  to  read  of  it  in  correla- 
tion with   history,  geography  and   reading. 

due  of  the  most  recent  hooks  off  the  press  is 
"Indians  of  the  Enchanted  Desert."  The  author, 
I  >  Crane,  has  ruled  four  different  Indian  res- 
ervations. It  is  said  that  he  knows  the  Indians 
of  the  Southwest  hctter  than  any  other  writer  on 
the  .subject.  In  his  hook  he  describes  the  Moqui 
reservation,  containing  nomad  Navajos  and  the 
mesa-dwelling  llopis,  whose  settlements  are 
among    the   oldest    American    communities. 

The  material  in  this  volume  is  not  only  in- 
formational but  it  has  a  story  quality  which  leads 
even  the  casual  reader  on;  and  it  has  that  charm 
which  only  those  who  truly  love  our  great  Amer- 
ican  deserts   can    express. 

The  opening  chapters,  which  carry  some  de- 
scriptive material,  breathe  the  true  desert  spirit 
and  carry  a  reminder  of  those  other  writers  who 
have  dwelt  within  desert  borders  and  written  of 
their  experiences:  Edna  Brush  Perkins,  J.  Smea- 
ton  Chase,  Mary  Austin  and  John  Van  Dyke. 
The  touch  of  the  true  desert  lover  cannot  be 
mistaken  by  those  who  have  felt  the  spell.  It 
is  sincere  beauty  and  that  beauty  Leo  Crane  has 
caught. 

The  illustrations  are  photographs  and  there  arc 
many  of  them.  Great  stretches  of  desert,  desert 
hills,  desert  sky,  desert  homes,  desert  dwellers, 
in  fact  many  of  the  phases  of  desert  life  are 
beautifully    portrayed. 

This  book  is  suitable  for  high  school  and  col- 
lege reading  and  should  certainly  be  on  the 
shelves  in  every  library  for  general  reading  and 
for  reference  work.  (Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
34   Beacon    Street,    Boston,   Mass.     Price  $5.00.) 


THE  CLAPP  DRILL  BOOK  IN  ARITH- 
METIC, by  Frank  Leslie  Clapp.  This  series 
consists  of  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  books  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
teacher's  manual.  The  author  of  these  books 
believes  that  "The  psychology  of  arithmetic  is 
largely  that  of  formation  and  of  reasoning."  He 
declares  that  habit  formation  is  accomplished 
through  drill.  Hence  these  drills,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be.  used  for  short  periods  at  regular 
intervals.  The  teacher's  manual  explains  the 
method  and  establishes  the  material  upon  a  work- 
ing basis  from  which  it  has  been  proved  excel- 
lent results  may  be  obtained.  (Silver,  Burdett 
and   Company.) 


FRENCH'S  CATALOGUE  OF  PLAYS,  by 
Samuel  French,  In  this  pamphlet  are  listed  hun- 
dreds of  plays  with  enough  descriptive  matter  to 
assist  the  director  in  his  choice.  (Samuel  French, 
23  West  Fifty-fifth  street,   New  York.) 


AMERICAN  CHILDHOOD,  A  Nursery,  Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Magazine,  Carolyn  Sher- 
win  Bailey,  editor.  This  attractive  magazine, 
which  is  to  be  issued  monthly,  was  formerly  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Kindergarten  Review 
and  later  it  was  called  Kindergarten  and  First 
Grade.  Now  its  scope  has  grown  broader  still 
and  it  appears  in  new  form  and  under  a  new 
title.  The  content  of  the  April  issue  is  com- 
posed of  educational  articles,  songs  and  plays  for 
children,  "Something  to  Do"  pages,  and  other 
features.  (Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.    Subscription  price,  $2.) 


(Continued   from   page   5,   column    3) 

113, 

Wild  Broom  or  Deer  Weed. 

114. 

Wild  Cucumber. 

115. 

Wild  Heliotrope. 

116. 

Wild  Hollyhock. 

117. 

Wild  Honeysuckle. 

118. 

Wild  Lilac. 

119. 

Wild  Mustard. 

120. 

Wild  Pansy. 

121. 

Wild  Pea. 

122. 

Wild  Onion. 

123. 

Wild  Rose. 

124. 

Wild  Radish. 

125. 

Wild  Strawberry. 

126. 

Wire  Grass  or  Yard  Grass. 

127. 

Woodland  Star. 

128. 

Woolly   Breeches  or  Yellow   Forget 

Me-Not. 

129. 

Yellow  or  False  Lupine. 

130. 

Yellow  Sorrel. 

131. 

Yellow  Sweet  Clover. 

132. 

Zygadine. 

(Continued  from  page  17,  column  3) 

school ;  Hardwick,  remodeled  from  an  old 
church  building,  and  Stratford.  Phases  of 
interesting  community  service  and  not  a 
little  work  with  the  foreign  born  were 
brought  out. 

At  the  completion  of  roll  call  Miss  Steffa 
introduced  an  interesting  feature — different 
members  of  the  staff  gave  talks,  following 
the  history  of  the  books  from  their  selec- 
tion through  the  various  processes  neces- 
sary for  getting  them  into  the  branches 
and  to  the  borrowers  and  back  on  the 
shelves  of  headquarters.  Miss  Steffa  her- 
self described  book  selection  and  book  or- 
dering. Mrs.  Florence  Malott  took  up  the 
story,  telling  of  the  accessioning,  catalog- 
ing, the  pasting  of  book  pockets  and  dating 
slips.  Miss  Helen  Arnold  next  described 
the  work  of  selecting  the  shipments  for 
the    branches,    the    processes    involved    in 


getting  out  special  request  books — includ- 
ing the  requests  sent  to  the  state  library — 
the  keeping  of  borrowers'  records. 

In  a  lively  manner  Miss  Arnold  pointed 
out  many  ways  the  custodians  could  help 
make  the  service  run  smoothly  and  ex- 
plain misunderstood  points  to  patrons. 
Miss  Alice  Hall  then  described  the  care 
of  books,  mending,  recasing,  etc.,  and  the 
periodical  service.  Miss  Maude  Middleton 
concluded  this  part  of  the  program  with 
a  very  clear  and  complete  account  of  the 
county  library  service  to  the  schools. 

Later  visited  the  Hanford  Public  Li- 
brary. There  the  gracious  assistant  libra- 
rian, Mrs.  C.  W.  Robinson,  showed  a 
building  that  was  homey  and  beautifully 
kept  and  a  collection  of  books  of  very  high 
grade. 

The  afternoon  meeting  convened  in  the 
supervisors'  room,  Miss  Steffa  occupying 
the  chairman's  usual  place  and  the  four 
speakers  the  chairs  of  the  other  super- 
visors. Mrs.  Clara  Cold  well,  chairman  of 
Americanization  work  in  the  Hanford  High 
school  district,  opened  the  meeting  with 
an  interesting  talk  on  her  Americanization 
work,  which  has  become  only  a  part  of  the 
larger  problem  of  adult  education.  She 
brought  out  clearly  the  way  the  librarian 
can  help  by  directing  the  foreigners  to  the 
right  classes,  even  bringing  any  who  were 
too  shy  to  venture  alone,  and  helping  per- 
suade high  school  graduates  not  going  on 
to  college  to  enter  special  night  school 
classes  now  being  planned  for  their  further 
education.  Mrs.  Coldwell  is  one  who  has 
the  refreshing  viewpoint  that  the  schools 
and  the  libraries  can  go  hand  in  hand  in 
this  important  work  of  adult  education. 

Miss  Sarah  McCardle,  librarian  of  the 
Fresno  County  Free  Library,  developed  her 
theme  of  "He  profits  most  who  serves  best" 
in  an  interesting  manner.  Showing  first 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  branch  cus- 
todians can  give  the  most  satisfactory  ser-  I 
vice,  she  proved  by  examples  and  by  her 
enthusiastic  belief  in  county  library  work,  ] 
that  after  all  they  were  the  gainers  by  the 
tasks  well  done. 

Mrs.  Robinson  added  an  entertaining  j^ 
feature  to  the  program  by  a  reading  from 
Justin  Ftuntley  McCarthy's  "If  I  Were 
King,"  splendidly  given.  She  responded  to 
an  enthusiastic  encore  with  the  delightful 
selection  "The  Brook." 

Miss  Mabel  R.   Gillis,  assistant  state   li 
brarian,    ended   the   program   with    a  brief 
history  of  the   state  library   and  a  descrip 
tion  of  its  resources,  open  to  all   Califor 
nians. 
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Reproductions   of   the 
WORLD'S    GREAT   PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size.  3x3'/2.  For  50  or  more. 
Two  Cent  Size.  5^x8.  For  25  or  more. 
Ten   Cent   Size.      10x12.     For   5  or  more. 

For  50  cents  we  are  sending  25  se- 
lected pictures  of  great  artists  with  a 
little  story  for  each,  suggestive  for  teach- 
ing children.    Call  it  set  500.    Size  5^x8. 

CATALOGUES 

Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  for 
64-page  Catalogue  of  2250  pictures,  in- 
cluding   Nature    Pictures    and    Artotypes. 


AWARDED   FOUR   GOLD   MEDALS 


Landseer 


I^TPen^^iGlures  (3.  box  7.  MALDEN.MASS. 


BIRD  PICTURES  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Birds,  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Min- 
erals, etc.  Size  7x9.  Send  75  cents  for  a 
set  of  25  common  birds,  with  a  very 
brief   description   of  each. 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR 
FRAMING.    ARTOTYPES 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin. $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.00  for  this  picture  and 
"Can't  You  Talk?"  See  Catalogue  for 
other  subjects.  Hand  colored,  same 
size,   two   for  $3.00;    $2.00  each. 
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S&S  YOUR  VACATION  LAND! 


ENJOY  IT  IN  YOUR  OWN  CABIN  OR  ON  YOUR  OWN  LOT  AT 

REDWOOD  ESTATES 


In  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Away  from 
roaring'  traffic  and  yet  accessible  in  a  few  hours,  over 
splendid  roads.  The  very  spot  for  your  summer  vacation 
or  week  ends. 

THE  REDWOOD  ESTATES  COMPANY  have  made 
it  possible  for  Teachers  and  Principals  to  own  a  cabin  site 
of  their  own.  Some  of  the  sites  sell  for  as  little  as  ONE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS,  with  a  small  payment  down  and 
balance  stretched  over  24  months. 

Here  then  is  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  vacation  you  will 
never  forefet.    Where  strained  nerves  and  tired  bodies  will 


V-  " 

'  l^jif 

find  health  and  relaxa.tion.  A  land  whose  air  is  a  blend 
of  mountain  and  sea,  fragrant  with  the  balsam  of  ever- 
green forests.  Where  you  can  enjoy  every  day  in  physical 
comfort,  and  to  the  full  your  favorite  hobby  —  tennis  — 
REDWOOD  ESTATES  IS  SPLENDIDLY  SITUATED 
swimming — archery — hiking — camping,  etc. 

Five  and  half  miles  from  Los  Gatos  on  the  main  high- 
way. Drive  down  on  Sunday.  If  you  have  no  car  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  arrang'e  for  your  transportation,  pro- 
vide you  with  luncheon,  and  afford  you  an  opportunity 
of  listening  to  an  educational  lecture. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  WE  OFFER 


7. — Community   Center   and   Park. 
8. — Restricted  Business  District. 
9. — Shade  aplenty  with  Redwoods, 

Oaks   and  Madrones. 
10. — Free  Luncheon  and  Lecture. 


1. — No  Ferries  to  Cross. 

2. — On  State  Highway. 

3. — Water  Piped  to  Every  Lot. 

4. — Archery  Range,  Bridle  Paths. 

5. — Children's  Playground. 

6. — Tennis  and  Swimming  Facilities. 

;.... Mail  This  Today.-.. , 

;  Redwood  Estates   Company, 

;         Marshall  Square  Building,  1182  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

'  Without   any   obligation   on   my  part,   please   forward    Booklet,    Road 

"  Map  and  further  information  concerning"  Redwood  Estates. 

■  Name    Address   

I  City  Phone  No 


CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


453    South    Spring    Street  (Citizens'  National  Bank  Bldg.) 

LOS  ANGELES 


Established  January  1st,  1907,  by 
R.    W.    CODDINGTON    and 
MARY    L.    CODDINGTON 


TELEPHONE 

Vandike  3494 


CHARLES  C.  SMITH 

MANAGER 


Playgrounds  or  Plague  Grounds? 

The  decision  must  be  made.  Children  re- 
flect what  their  environment  teaches.  Prop- 
erly equipped  playgrounds  give  every  child 
the  outlet  for  his  particular  idea  of  fun.  The 
child  develops  depths  of  character  and 
strength  of  body  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  his  future  success  in  life. 

EVER  WEAR  apparatus  is  made  heavy 
and  rugged  and  will  stand  continued  use 
and  abuse.  During  the  eighteen  years  in 
which  it  has  been  used  on  the  playgrounds 
of  America  no  one  has  ever  been  injured 
through  fault  or  weakness  of  the  apparatus. 
It  is  the  most  complete,  attractive  and  pop- 
ular line  of  Playground  Apparatus  being 
offered  for  school  and  community  playgrounds  today.  Consult  us  regard- 
ing your  requirements.  Complete  catalogue  No.  18,  including  playground 
and  water  apparatus,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

C.   F.  Weber  &  Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


LOS  ANGELES,   CALIF. 
RENO,  NEV. 


JOHN   McCALLAN,  Notary  Public 

Dispositions,   Agreements   and    Other   Work 
Pertaining  to   Notary  Work 

34  SUTTER  STREET     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,  Hotel  Sutter  Tel.   Sutter  6I9S 

Tel.  Sutter  3060 

San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 

HOTEL 

340  OTARRELL  STREET 

□ 

Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 

□ 
Garage  across  the  street 

□ 

Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 

courtesy  is  extended 
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15  Models 
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Tubular  Steel  Model  No.  101 
Triangular  ahapcd  ateel  tubing, electri- 
cj|1  v  welded.  Seal  hinge  noioclesi  and 


American  Univerial  No.  134 

Movable.  Adjustable  (or  height.  Lift- 
ing Lid.  Exceptionally  In; hi  in  weight. 
Perfectly  balanced. 


The  factory  is  in  Michigan 
but  the  Service  is  local  to  you 

BY  no  mere  accident  have  "American"  desks  won  such  na- 
'  tion-wide  appreciation  and  buyer-preference.  For  beyond 
the  craftsmanship  built  into  them  is  a  service  that  stands  behind 
them  to  make  a  diversified  quality  product  quickly  obtainable. 

Distributing  stations  ...  53  of  them  in  the  United  States  . . . 
located  to  insure  48  hour  delivery  of  your  order.  And  15 
master  models,  with  nearly  200  variations  in  style,  design  and 
finish  provide  a  wide  selection. 

"American"  desks  meet  every  need  of  the  modern  schoolroom. 
"American"  service  meets  such  leeds  almost  immediately.  And 
"American"  building  ha  mai  itained  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  a  standard  of  13;  ad  ej  cellence  that  has  never  been 
equaled.  Of  our  tubul"  st  'f  models  alone  school  officials 
have  purchased  more  than  4,750,000  ...  a  measure  of  recog- 
nition which  should  be  of  great  significance  to  you.  And 
just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  our  Grand 
Rapids  Factory  are  placed  at  your  very  door. 

//  these  desks  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  that  is 
only  because  they  hare  been  built  to  cost  far  less  in  the  end 


Apierican  Siting  ComtW 


_  C.    F.   WEBER    &    COMPANY,    State  Distributors 

San  Francisco 601    Mission   Street 

Los  Angeles" 222  So.   Los  Angeles   Street 

Phoenix,  Ariz 524   West  Washington   Street 
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WESTWARD  IN  A  COVERED  WAGON 
«7  Saf,kis  Beulan  has  drawn  this  picture  illustrating  "Westward  in  a  Covered 
Wagon  an  extract  taken  from  Joaquin  Miller's  autobiography  for  the  Modern 
School  Readers,  Book  V  (Thompson  and  Wilson).  Sarkis  Beulan  was  born  in 
Armenia  and  educated  in  the  United  States.  He  is  making  forward  strides  with 
his  pen  and  ink  work  and  a  great  future  is  prophesied  for  him.  Though  his 
work  has  appeared  in  many  magazines,  his  first  work  for  children  was  done  for 
the^  Modern  School  Readers,  beginning  with  Book  IV.  An  exhibition  of  Beu- 
lan's  drawings  will  probably  be  held  in  San  Francisco  this  fall,  sponsored  by 
leading    persons    in    the    art    world    in    the    West. 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

149  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
Near  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO        ::        ::       CALIFORNIA 
VOL.  XXXII,  No.  7  Subscription,  Per  Year,  $1.50;  Copy,  15  Centa 
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Protection 


Another  Victory 


for  American  Industry 


The  American  Crayon  Company  made  the 
world's  first  blackboard  chalks  in  1835, 
about  the  time  the  first  railroads  were  being 
constructed.  Contrary  to  a  general  impres- 
sion, however,  the  colored  drawing  crayon 
was  unknown  until  about  1 890.  At  that 
time,  a  man  who  is  still  active  in  The  Amer- 
ican Crayon  Company  organization,  worked 
out  and  introduced  this  medium  which  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  school  art 
development  during  the  intervening  years. 

Many  years  ago,  Louis  Prang  introduced 
the  first  water  colors  into  American  schools. 
These  were  imported  from  Germany  until 
the  year  1914.  That  year,  the  World  War 
cut  off  the  previous  source  of  supply.  Since 
then  The  American  Crayon  Company  has 
made  all  of  these  colors  at  their  own  fac- 
tory at  Sandusky,  Ohio.      By  the  end  of  the 


World  War,  it  was  realized  that  the  domes- 
tic product  was  superior  in  every  detail  to 
that  which  had  formerly  been  imported — a 
source  of  genuine  gratification  to  every  real 
American. 

The  American  Crayon  Company  cannot 
refrain  from  taking  pride  in  having  been  so 
closely  identified  with  the  production  of  the 
world's  first  blackboard  chalks,  colored 
drawing  crayons,  and  the  first  water  colors 
used  in  American  schools. 

Referring  to  "Prang"  colors,  make  sure 
that  the  name  "Prang"  appears  on  the  box 
— otherwise  it  is  not  "Prang". 

"Prang"  Water  Colors  and  "Prang" 
Crayons  are  manufactured  and  owned  only 
by  The  American  Crayon  Company.  It 
alone  is  the  original  source  of  supply. 
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NEW  YORK  •  DALLAS  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOME  OFFICE 
AND  FACTORIES 


105  HAYES  AVENUE 
SANDUSKY  OHIO 
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ilrNnll  Searijprfi'  Agenrg 

Phone  Thornwall  6400 

2205 

FULTON    STREET,    BERKELEY 

Enlarged  and  Expanded 

Write 

for 

particulars 

Registration 

free 
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EASTERN    SCHOOL,   55   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

COLORADO    SCHOOL,   Boulder,   Colorado. 

Superintendents,    Principals,    Supervisors    of    Penmanship.    Commercial,    Grade    and    High    School    Instructors    have 

found    in    those    schools    during    past    years    a    delightful    and     positive     short     cut     to     skill     in     demonstrating     and 

teaching    successfully    good    handwriting. 

Attend    one   of    these    schools    and    learn    thoroughly    physiological,      psychological      and      pedagogical      truths      about 

plain   rhythmic   muscular   movement   handwriting. 

For   a   complete  prospectus   address  for    Eastern    School,  The    A.    N.    Palmer    Company.    55    Fifth     Avenue.    New 

York,    N.    Y.,   and    for   the   Colorado   School,   The   A.    N.   Palmer    Company,    2128    Calumet    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 


NEW  BOOKS 

That  Every  Elementary 

School  Teacher 

Should  Read 

RUSSELL: 

Classroom  Tests. 

How  to  make,  give,  and  score  the 
various  types  of  newer  tests. 

PARKER-TEMPLE: 

Unified  Kindergarten 
and  First-Grade  Teach- 
ing. 

BLACKHURST: 

Directed  Observation 
and  Supervised  Teach- 
ing. 

HOTCHKISS: 

The  Project  Method  in 
Classroom  Work. 


TOUTON- 
STRUTHERS: 

Junior  -  High 
Procedure. 


School 


NEW  AND  FORTH- 
COMING BOOKS 
FOR  PUPILS 


FIELD: 

Sixth  Reader. 

HORN: 

Learn  to  Study  Reader, 
Book  Five  (Grade  6). 

HILKENE  &GUGLE: 

Willie  Fox's  Diary 
(Grade  3). 

KETCHUM-RICE: 

The  Land  of  Play 
(Grade  1). 
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DAYS  TO   BE  OBSERVED   DURING 
SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  problem  that  is  faced  by  every  teach- 
jer,  particularly  the  rural  school  teacher,  as 
ito  new  material  that  may  be  used  for  the 
school  holidays,  is  more  or  less  a  serious 
one.  Realizing  this  and  wishing-  to  serve 
[the  teachers,  the  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation will  continue  its  policy  this  year  of 
carrying  program  material  that  may  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  any  school 
district. 

The  program  material  this  year  will  be 
In  the  form  of  projects  and  plays.  Ruth 
Thompson,  assistant  editor  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education,  author  of  several 
.texts  that  are  used  in  elementary  schools, 
and  the  "Aunt  Betty"  on  the  radio  to  the 
K.  G.  O.  Kiddies'  Klub,  is  writing  a  series 
of  plays  that  will  be  run  in  the  magazine 
jhe  month  before  each  holiday.  Projects 
or  plays  are  being  prepared  for  the  follow- 
ing days ;  Admission  Day,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  August  issue ;  Columbus  Day, 
September  issue ;  Armistice  and  Thanks- 
giving, October  issue ;  Christmas,  Novem- 
ber issue ;  Lincoln  and  Washington,  Jan- 
uary issue;  Arbor  Day,  February  issue; 
Memorial  Day,  in  April,  and  Closing  Day, 
in  May. 

"The  Union's  Gain"  is  the  project-play 
that  will  appear  in  the  August  number. 
Children  may  make  scenery  and  costumes 
themselves  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  they 
choose.  The  play  brings  out  the  history, 
beauty  and  glory  of  California,  whose  en- 
trance to  the  Union  was  truly  "The  Union's 
Gain" !  Poetry,  music,  drama,  all  play  their 
©art  and  the  play  has  definite  value  as  a 
project;  it  has  beauty  and  interest  as  a 
play  and  its  correlation  with  history,  liter- 
ature, music  and  art  make  it  truly  worth 
while. 

The  aim  will  be  in  each  of  these  projects 
to  make  them  practical,  simple  and  of  edu- 
cational value.  Teachers  may  write,  or 
have  their  pupils  write,  about  the  produc- 
tion of  these  plays  and  worth  while  sug- 
gestions will  be  passed  along  to  other  teach- 
ers through  the  medium  of  publication  in 
the  Western  Journal  of  Education.  Extra 
copies  of  the  magazine  may  be  obtained 
if  they  are  ordered  in  advance. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS 

By  P.  M.  Fisher 

(Director   of   Academic   Subjects   in   Senior   High 
Schools,   Oakland,   California.) 


~-T 
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The  following  Director's  Bulletin,  forwarded  to  the  sen- 
ior high  schools  in  Oakland,  by  the  author,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Superintendent  Fred  M.  Hunter,  contains  material 
that  should  prove  of  value  to  every  teacher  and  super- 
visor.— Editor. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  courses  of 
study  and  classroom  procedure,  there  are 
two  trends  that  are  manifest  in  the  mathe- 
matics department. 

The  first  is  an  insistence  upon  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations  in 
the  arithmetic  of  the  grades.  The  second 
is  apparent  in  the  quickening  of  interest  in 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  by 
pointing  out  their  interrelations  and  their 
application  to  the  uses  of  man,  in  invention, 
industry,  and  general  understanding. 

It  is  con-ceded  that  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  mathematics  has  no  "jazz" 
accompaniment.  It  requires  the  exercise  of 
patience  with  routine,  and  observance  of 
logical  relations.  The  subject  lacks  quick 
emotional  appeal,  and  therefore  is  likely  to 
prove  unattractive  in  itself  to  youth.  Its 
lack  of  color  and  the  requirements  of  Spar- 
tan qualities  in  its  pursuit  tend  to  make  it 
a  school  bugaboo,  especially  to  those  who 
are  looking  for  something  "easy"  and  who 
resort  to  the  plea  that  "it  is  too  hard  for 
girls"  or  "too  exacting  for  boys".  We  all 
recognize  that  there  are  exceptional  cases ; 
but  it  is  at  least  interesting  to  note  that  a 
similar  plea  is  made  by  individuals  against 
foreign  languages,  some  phases  of  history, 
some  branches  of  science,  harmony  in  mu- 
sic, and  the  exercise  of  memory  in  sten- 
ography. 

The  teacher  faces  a  situation  somewhat 
peculiar,  because  of  the  unprecedented  dis- 
coveries of  science,  making  life  easier,  and 
multiplying  means  of  comfort  and  popular 
amusement.  Her  pupils  are  reacting  to 
these  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
rapidly  increasing  population,  competition 
for  the  means  of  living  tends  to  grow  keen- 
er. Her  students  will  be  thrown  into  this 
struggle  soon.  How  can  she  help  them 
meet  it?  She  is  called  upon  to  add  to  their 
joy  in  life  now,  and  she  is  doing  it.  Should 
she  not  somewhere  in  their  school  course 
put  into  their  thoughts  the  ideas  of  duty, 
and  of  joy  in  hard  endeavor? 

Our  psychology  of  pedagogy  is  improv- 
ing, and  we  are  making  learning  processes 
more  pleasant ;  but  those  students  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  life  after  school  who 
have  learned  in  school  to  exert  themselves 
— to  achieve.  If  we  do  not  believe  this, 
how  are  we  justified  in  our  requirements? 

The  teaching  of  mathematics  has  im- 
proved greatly,  because  teachers  have  im- 
proved ;  but  when  all  is  said  that  may  be 
said  about  an  "easy  way",  the  teacher  who 
is  overexercised  about  making  it  easy,  and 
therefore  does  most  of  the  work  herself,  is 


likely  to  fail  as  a  teacher — and  fail  to  win 
and  hold  the  regard  of  her  class  in  the  end. 
And  she  wonders  why. 

The  teachers  of  mathematics  who  are  do- 
ing the  best  work  are  those  who  recognize 
this,  and  act  accordingly. 

Some  Difficulties 

Since  mathematics  is  popularly  consid- 
ered a  difficult  subject,  and  since  we  are 
carrying  on  under  a  statute  requiring  at- 
tendance at  school,  it  follows  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
mathematical  computation,  except  the  most 
elementary  forms,  is  increasing.  Our  en- 
rollment in  the  subject  in  high  school  grades 
will  therefore  be  comparatively  small  unless 
we  recognize  differences  and  adapt  our 
courses  to  them. 

The  student  whose  ambition  and  ability 
point  to  college  must  clearly  meet  college 
requirements.  The  prospective  engineer 
cannot  look  for  easy  lines — he  must  face 
difficulty   without   flinching. 

The  student  looking  for  a  general  educa- 
tion within  the  high  school  range  must  do 
well  what  he  attempts  in  mathematics,  as  a 
general  principle  of  wholesome  school  at- 
titude. 

The  grade  below  these,  if  it  takes  math- 
ematics at  all,  must  be  met  on  its  own 
plane.  The  subject  must  be  given  in  some- 
what diluted  or  limited  form,  and  repeated 
if  need  be  until  fairly  understood  and  en- 
joyed as  far  as  taken.  This  situation  is  be- 
ing worked  out  in  varying  degrees  and  by 
differing  methods  in  the  various  high 
schools  of  Oakland.  In  the  intensive  study 
now  being  given  on  curriculum  making  by 
the  administrative  and  teaching  forces,  clear 
vision  should  come  and  a  way  found  to 
meet  the  situation. 

The  Teacher's  Manner  and  Methods 

The  mathematics  classes  should  be  met 
with  composure.  Apparent  excitement  or 
distraction  does  not  induce  a  promising  stu- 
dent attitude,  especially  in  a  subject  in 
which  the  emotions  play  so  small  a  part. 
The  teacher's  voice  should  not  be  strained 
or  high  pitched.  This  wears  her  out  and 
either  disturbs  the  student  or  finally  makes 
him  indifferent  to  it,  leaving  no  compensat- 
ing advantage  to  the  teacher.  She  and  the 
class  should  not  be  talking  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  The  student  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  recite  in  phrases,  or  unrelated 
sentences.  A  satisfactory  recitation  in 
mathematics  is  a  good  lesson  in  English 
as  well. 

In  no  subject  is  the  constantly  recurring 
"Why?,  Why?"  more  pertinent,  its  answer 
more  important  to  progress. 

In  assignments  it  is  not  well  to  give  too 

(Continued  on   Page  9,  Col.  2) 
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MANUSCRIPT  WRITING 

By   Lilian   E.   Talbert 

Supervisor  and   Lecturer  in    Education,  State 
Teachers'  College,   San   Francisco. 

During  the  past  Few  years  a  change  in 
the  method  of  teaching  writing  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  has  been  taking  place.  The 
new  system  is  known  as  Manuscript  Writ- 
in  and  is  nothing  more  than  printing  re- 
duced  to   its   simplest    elements. 

For  years  little  children  have  spent  weary 
hours  in  an  effort  to  obtain  correct  position, 
slant,  and  free  muscular  movement  even 
before  muscles  have  been  developed.  Re- 
sults of  tests  in  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  show  how  fruitless  the  effort 
has  been,  and  conscientious  teachers  have 
given  up  in  despair  or  labored  on  patiently 
ever  hoping  that  in  time  the  way  out  would 
finally  be  shown. 

Manuscript  Writing,  first  introduced  from 
England,  into  the  training  school  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University,  has  an- 
swered such  a  need.  At  present  it  is  being' 
practiced  in  many  leading  cities  in  the  Unit- 
ed  States  and  primary  teachers  are  accept- 
ing' it  wholeheartedlv  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  There  are  no  failures  in  manuscript 
writing.  All  children  do  well  and  write 
legibly.  Some  pupils  of  six  years  of  age 
surpass  their  teachers  both  in  speed  and 
form. 

2.  All  forms  are  simple,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  greater  ease  with  a  minimum  of 
fatigue.  In  cursory  writing  the  child  is 
taught  to  keep  the  pen  on  the  paper  until 
the  complete  word  has  been  written.  P>ut 
in  the  newer  method  there  is  not  only  a 
rest  period  at  the  end  of  every  letter,  but 
there  is  a  relaxation  of  the  child's  muscle 
at  the  end  of  every  stroke.  As  in  making 
the  letter  K  there  are  three  simple  strokes 
after  each  of  which  the  child  experiences 
the  relaxation  of  the  tension  set  up  in  the 
procedure. 

In  the  process  of  learning  the  child  needs 
but  master  one  alphabet  which  is  the  print- 
ed one  he  must  acquire  before  he  can  read 
the  printed  page.  lie  will  find,  too,  that 
one  cflort  will  suffice  for  both  the  reading 
and  writing  done  in  the  first  few  years  of 
school. 

4.  Manuscript  writing  gives  the  child  a 
means  of  expression  almost  from  the  first 
day.  It  is  so  simple  all  children  can  use  it 
freely. 

5.  The  child's  individuality  is  maintain- 
ed.     Xo  two  children  write  exactly  alike. 

6.  In  spelling  children  lose  fewer  points 
through    illegibility. 

Equipment 

To  aid  the  teacher  in  successful  practice 
she  should  realize  the  importance  of  equip- 
ment and  material. 

For  herself  she  should  have  the  models 
as  presented  in  the  Talbert-Cooch  "Primer 
in   Lettering."* 

For  the  children  of  the  first  grade  hori- 
zontal lines  should  be  ruled  with  era_\  ola 
four  inches  apart  on  the  blackboard.  The 
chalk  used  should  be  soft.  All  work  by  the 
children  should  be  done  on  the  blackboard. 
[■'our  grades  above  the  first  the  child  should 
use  pencil  and  paper  as  for  drawing,  and 
pens  with  nibs  Hat  or  round,  varying -as  to 
the  type  of  work  to  be  done! 

When  brushes  are  used  a  medium  Japa- 
nese or  lettering  brush  is  desirable 


For  ink,  a  good  writing  fluid  ink  should 
be  used. 

Method 

The  method  of  presentation  is  important 
that  speed  and  form  may  be  acquired.  The 
organization  as  presented  in  the  Talbert- 
Cooch  "Primer  in  Lettering"  will  bring  def- 
inite  results. 

In  Section  1,  Step  One,  drill  on  small  let- 
ters based  on  straight  lines,  and  circles  with 
movements  from  right  to  left  are  presented. 
Words  built  on  these  elements  only  are  in- 
cluded for  practice.  Form  and  spacing 
with  rhythmic  drills  give  interesting  prac- 
tice work. 

Step  Two  includes  drills  on  circles  based 
on  the  reverse  curve  from  left  to  right  and 
completes  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
From  these,  words  and  simple  sentences 
are  built  up. 

Step  Three  includes  the  analysis  of  cap- 
ital letters  with  drills  on  special  names  and 
titles. 

Motivation   and   Drill 

Motivation  is  carried  on  through  material 
rich  in  thought  content,  through  problems, 
and  through  creative  work.  This  latter  in- 
cludes the  printing  of  programs;  tickets; 
labels  for  flower  shows;  greeting  cards;  val- 
entines ;  health  charts ;  book  covers ;  post- 
ers ;  all  over  patterns  ;  candy  boxes  ;  mono- 
grams; calendars;  book  ends,  etc. 

Rhythmic  Drill  is  carried  on — 

a.  Dy  counting,  singing,  and  by  writing 
to  the  rhythm  of  selections  played  on  the 
phonograph ; 

b.  Through  unconscious  imitation  in 
copying  good  models  ; 

c.  Through  creative  work  as  in  verse 
writing,  letter  writing,   etc. ; 

d.  Through  drawing  simple  borders  and 
designs,  using  curves  and  straight  lines  as 
units  ; 

e.  Through  illuminaited  lettering,  using 
colored  crayons. 

Standards 
Among  standards  developed   are: 

1.  Ability  to  make  the  right  choice. 

2.  Standards  of  relationship  between 
space  and  line. 

3.  Orderly  arrangement  and  neatness  of 
work. 

4.  Appreciation  of  form  design,  propor- 
tion  balance   and   harmony. 

Tests 

Standard  tests  have  not  been  established 
in    America,   as   the   movement   is  too  new. 

At  Columbia  University  reports  are  most 
favorable. 

Tn  the  State  Teachers'  College,  San  Fran- 
cisco, results  in  the  high  first  grade  show 
that  in  speed  the  pupils  surpass  the  median 
of  those  of  the  second  grade  in  cursory 
writing,  Ayers  Scale. 

In  England,  tests  by  Dr.  Kimmens  show 
that  of  15,000  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age  the  speed  and  quality  was  superior 
to  that  of   the  standard  in  cursory  writing. 

From  these  findings  it  is  evident  that 
manuscript  writing  should  command  the 
attention  of  every  conscientious  teacher 
and   supervisor. 
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James  A.  Joyce,  superintendent  of  the 
Taft  grammar  schools,  is  having  his  teach- 
ers and  pupils  present  a  wonderful  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  this  au- 
tumn. 
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ORANGE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL'S 
WORLD'S  FAIR 


By  Wm.  M.  Culp 

During  this  last  semester  there  was  held 
at  Orange  a  Child's  World's  Fair  under  the 
supervision  of  George  C.  Sherwood,  super- 
intendent of  Orange  grammar  schools.  It 
is  the  first  world's  fair  sponsored  by  school 
children  as  a  school  project  that  we  have 
noted  in  the  Western  States  and  was  a 
success.  The  picture  gives  an  idea  of  the 
research  and  study  that  the  pupils  of  the 
system  pursued  in  presenting  the  spectacle, 
which  was  the  result  of  nine  months'  study 
and  investigation  by  the  children.  The 
classes  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
eight  g'rades  had  been  assigned  different 
countries  and  were  required  to  make  a 
special  study  of  their  particular  assign- 
ments. Interest  and  enthusiasm  far  ex- 
ceeded expectations.  The  American  con- 
suls to  the  different  countries  received  let- 
ters of  inquiry  and  they  heartily  responded 
by  sending  valuable  literature,  pictures  and 
articles  characteristic  of  the  country  which 
they  represented ;  for  instance,  Scotland 
sent  samples  of  their  different  plaids  with 
the  clan  names  affixed.  A  correspondence 
between  the  school  children  of  Orange  with 
those  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  was  started 
and  continued  through  the  school  term. 
Many    boxes    of   interesting   material    were 

■  sent  by  the  children  of  both  territories. 
Twenty-one  countries  were  represented  in 
costume,  song  and  dance.  Many  of  the 
costumes  were  made  in  the  home-economics 
department.  The  history  of  transportation 
'  on  land,  water  and  in  the  air  was  skillfully 

P  carried  out  by  the  boys  in  the  manual  train- 
ing department. 

The  purpose  of  the  fair  was  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  geography  and  to  bring  the 
children  in  personal  touch  with  foreign 
countries  and  people,  establishing  their  re- 
ality, so  that  these  countries  would  never 
again  be  just  a  colored  spot  on  the  map 
and  their  people  mere  characters  in  fiction. 
The  result  was  satisfactory  and  not  only  an 
interest  in  different  nations  was  aroused, 
but  the  importance  of  good  letter-writing 
was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

From  an  educational  viewpoint,  the  fair 
cannot  be  over-estimated  and  Superintend- 
ent George  C.  Sherwood  has  decided  to 
continue  the  work  from  year  to  year  on  a 
broader  and  better  scale. 


John  Aseltine  has  been  principal  this  last 
year  of  the  new  junior  high  school,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  in  San  Diego,  located  in  the 
|  East  San  Diego  section  of  the  city.  The 
school  started  with  an  enrollment  of  1450 
pupils.  Mr.  Aseltine  has  been  teaching  in 
San  Diego  since  1919.  He  is  a  Stanford 
man,  Phi  Betta  Kappa  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 
At  Stanford  Mr.  Aseltine  majored  under 
Prof.  Cubberley  in  education  and  in  1925 
received  his  master's  degree  in  education 
at  Stanford. 


Horace  C.  Coe,  superintendent  of  Impe- 
rial County  schools,  has  as  opposition  in 
his  campaign  for  re-election  this  year  Mrs. 
rlrene  Greenleaf  of  the  Holtville  commun- 
ity. Mrs.  Greenleaf  is  a  graduate  of  Los 
Angeles  Normal  and  has  been  teacher  of 
Alamo  school   district. 


Orange  Grammar  School  World's   Fair,   Poland,  Seventh  Class. 
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JOTTINGS   OF  A  TRAVELING   BOOKMAN 


By  Wm.   M.  Culp 


H.  G.  Clement,  superintendent  of  Red- 
lands  schools,  delivered  the  graduation  ad- 
dress at  the  Barstow  Grammar  School  ex- 
ercises. 


C.  O.  Harvey,  district  superintendent  of 
Beaumont  schools,  as  past-president  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  attended  the  Denver  conven- 
tion this  year  that  convened  June  14. 


R.   M.   Westover,   for   the   last  two  years  D.   S.   Richmond,    district   superintendent 

principal    of    the    San     Bernardino     Junior  of    Brawley    grammar    schools,    has    had    a 

High   School,   took  office  July   1st  as  busi-  successful    campaign    for    a    bond    issue    of 

ness  manager  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  $-!0,000  for  new  school   buildings.     This  is 

Huntington  Park  Union   High   School   Dis-  Brawley's   third   successful   bond   campaign 

trict.  in  the  last  five  years. 


H.  C.  McMillan  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  San  Bernardino  Junior  High 
School.  This  last  year  Mr.  McMillan  taught 
in  the  Point  Loma  High   School. 


C.  N.  Vance,  principal  of  the  Brawley 
High  School  and  Junior  College,  is  staying 
in  Imperial  Valley  this  summer  overseeing 
the  construction  of  the  district's  new  build- 


George  Hale  of  the  Highland  Junior  High 
School  has  been  appointed  vice-principal  of 
the  San  Bernardino  Junior  High  School. 


Forrest  V.  Routt,  superintendent  of  Al- 
hambra  city  schools,  has  arranged  for  a  free 
high  school  and  for  an  elementary  school 
for  Alhambra  this  summer.  The  term  of 
six  weeks  runs  from  July  2  to  August  13. 
In  the  elementary  school  pupils  are  accept- 
ed upon  the  recommendation  of  the  teacher. 
These  pupils  are  back  in  their  work  or  are 
accelerated  pupils  who  need  a  small  amount 
of  additional  training  to  make  an  extra 
grade.  The  high  school  is  mainly  for  those 
who  want  to  make  up  work  or  gain  an  ad- 
ditional   credit. 


Mrs.  Hattie  A.  Spencer,  principal  of  the 
Imperial  Grammar  School,  had  her  gradu- 
ation class  present  the  operetta,  "Polished 
Pebbles",  during  graduation  week.  A  most 
pleasing  performance  was  given.  The  34 
graduates  of  the  Imperial  Grammar  School 
this  year  are  regarded  as  a  very  superior 
group  by  Mrs.  Spencer. 


Rufus  Mead,  principal  of  the  John  Muir 
Junior-  High  School,  Pasadena,  will  this 
next  school  year  have  charge  of  the  new 
technical  high  school  in  Pasadena.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  train  those 
students  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  col- 
lege. While  college  preparatory  work  is 
to  be  done,  it  is  to  be  a  secondary  issue  in 
this  school.  Manual  arts,  domestic  arts, 
machine  sewing",  commercial  courses,  cafe- 
teria management  are  to  be  some  of  the 
courses  offered.  The  instruction  is  to  train 
boys  and  girls  to  take  non-commissioned 
office  positions  in  the  field  of  trade. 

Mr.  Meade  visited  the  technical  schools 
of  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  Minneap- 
olis, Oakland  and  San  Francisco  this  spring 
in  gathering  data  for  the  formation  of  plans 
for  the  organization  of  his  new  technical 
high  school.  

Miss  Edna  Langlois,  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University,  recently  of  San  Francisco, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  secretary  to  John 
F.  West,  superintendent  of  Pasadena  city 
schools. 
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JOTTINGS— Continued 


Charles  David  Jones,  superintendent  of 
Hermosa  Grammar  School,  is  attending  the 
University  of  Southern  California  summer 
session.  This  summer  a  track  and  two 
tennis  courts  will  be  built  on  the  llermosa 
Grammar  School  grounds. 


John  \Y.  Waldron,  superintendent  of  Col- 
ton  grammar  schools,  graduated  115  pupils 
from  the  Colton  Departmental  School  this 
spring.  Practically  all  of  the  graduate 
class  expect  to  register  in  the  Colton  High 
School  next  fall. 

W.  L.  Stephens,  superintendent  of  Long 
1  leach  schools,  sees  this  summer  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Long  Beach  four-year  $8,- 
000,000  building  program.  The  Edison  Jun- 
ior High  School  and  the  W'oodrow  Wilson 
Senior  High  School,  now  building,  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September  and  fin- 
ish the  program.  The  housing  facilities  of 
the  Long  Beach  schools  will  then  be  10,000 
capacity  ahead  of  the  population.  This  last 
spring  was  the  first  time  in  six  years  that 
all  the  children  were  enrolled  in  full-day 
sessions.  

The  Long  Beach  Board  of  Education  sent 
Miss  Elga  M.  Shearer,  director  of  elemen- 
tary grades  of  Long  Beach,  to  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Convention  recently 
held  in  Kansas  City.  Miss  Shearer  on  the 
trip  visited  the  Denver  schools  and  talked 
to  the  classroom  teachers  to  find  out  how 
that  city's  new  curriculum  was  evaluated 
in  the  classroom  by  the  individuals  who 
were  putting  it  into  operation.  Dr.  L.  Thos. 
Hopkins,  who  supervised  the  working  out 
of  the  Denver  course,  is  a  consultant  in  the 
new   Long  Beach  curriculum  work. 


The  week  of  May  17  was  in  Long  Beach 
school  exhibit  time.  The  large  Long  Beach 
auditorium  was  the  scene  of  tremendous 
activity.  Demonstrations  of  all  the  numer- 
ous lines  of  school  work  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school  were  in  constant  prog- 
ress. Playground  work,  physical  education, 
music  classes,  band,  glee  chubs,  piano 
classes,  wind  instrument  classes,  art  classes, 
a  modern  bungalow  in  which  students  car- 
ried   on    the    various    household    activities. 

Manual  training  classes  were  some  of  the 
many  points  to  be  viewed  in  action.  No 
prizes  were  offered.  Everything  was  just 
listed  as  exhibits  of  the  Long  Beach  city 
schools.  The  attendance  was  by  the  thou- 
sands. This  is  the  second  such  exhibit  held 
in  Long  Beach;  one  other  was  held  five 
years  ago.  

The  All-Nations  Day  Pageant  held  April 
29  in  Santa  Ana  on  the  high  school  campus 
by  pupils  of  the  Julia  C.  Lathrop  and  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard  Junior  High  Schools  was  a 
marked  success.  H.  G.  Nelson  and  Will  S. 
Kellogg,  principals  of  the  two  schools,  had 
a  hand  in  the  able  maneuvering  of  the  af- 
fair. Miss  Hazel  Bemus,  art  supervisor  of 
the  Santa  Ana  Schools,  was  general  direc- 
tor of  the  pageant  and  was  assisted  by  Mrs. 


Frances  Hunt  Beeson,  music  supervisor. 
(  H  the  1100  children  of  the  two  schools  900 
were  in  attendance.  Each  section  was  as- 
signed to  a  matron  and  dressed  in  that 
nation's  national  costume  they  put  on 
stunts  to  the  joy  of  the  onlookers. 


Will  S.  Kellogg,  principal  of  the  Frances 
E.  Willard  Junior  High  School,  Santa  Ana, 
makes  his  own  rolls  for  the  Picturol  with 
the  Sept  Moving  Picture  Camera.  He 
finds  that  he  can  make  many  interesting 
rolls  for  the  nature  study  classes  from  ob- 
jects close  at  hand.  At  the  last  principals' 
convention  at  Hotel  Huntington,  Pasadena, 
he  made  a  roll  on  cactus  plants,  taking  the 
pictures  in  that  hotel's  famous  desert  gar- 
den.   

W.  A.  Chessall.  vice-principal  of  the 
Ukiah  High  School,  is  attending  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.      

The  school  exhibit  that  C.  W.  Randall, 
superintendent  of  Ontario  grammar  schools, 
had  at  the  close  of  this  spring's  work,  was 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  such  dis- 
plays. Of  special  note  was  the  domestic 
science  section  for  which  Mrs.  Rella  Karnes 
was  responsible.  Here  three  to  four  thou- 
sand pieces  of  children's  garments  and  hun- 
dreds of  examples  of  various  kinds  of  cook- 
ery made  a  tremendous  impression. 


Melbourne  Gauer,  superintendent  of  Ana- 
heim grammar  schools,  is  taking  several 
courses  in  administration  at  the  Los  An- 
geles University  of  California  summer  ses- 
sion.   

J.  L.  Neff  of  Pasadena  has  recently  joined 
the  Rand-McNally  educational  department. 
At  present  Mr.  Neff  is  looking  after  that 
company's  exhibit  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia Los  Angeles  summer  session  and 
later  will  be  stationed  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state.  

Dr.  A.  H.  Sutherland,  former  director  of 
psychology  and  elementary  curriculum  of 
the  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  has  been 
elected  director  of  the  Scarborough  School, 
Scarborough,  New  York.  This  school  is 
situated  on  Frank  A.  Vanderlip's  country 
estate  at  Scarborough.  It  is  a  country  day 
school  of  proportions,  $750,000  having  been 
spent  on  the  plant  already  by  Mr.  Vander- 
lip.  Dr.  Sutherland  will  do  an  exception- 
ally fine  job  of  education  at  Scarborough 
and  will  aim  at  making  worth  while  contri- 
butions to  education  in  his  favorable  sur- 
roundings.   

Fred  A.  Boyer,  superintendent  of  Coro- 
nado  grammar  schools,  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty Board  of  Education.  He  replaces  Guy 
Hudgins,  principal  of  National  City  High 
School,  on  the  board.  Mr.  Boyer  is  well 
qualified  for  county  board  work,  as  he  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  same  board. 

The  book  exhibits  at  the  University  of 
California,  Southern  Branch,  at  Los  Ange- 
les, are  the  most  extensive  in  the  history 
of  the  summer  sessions  of  that  institution. 
Two  very  large  rooms  and  one  small  one 
in   North  Hall  are  occupied  by  twenty-four 
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companies.  Much  interest  in  the  display 
is  being  gradually  developed  by  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  summer  session. 

For  the  success  of  the  book  exhibit  Harry 
Linscott,  dean  of  the  bookmen  in  Southern 
California,  is  largely  responsible.  Compan- 
ies exhibiting  and  representatives  are  as 
follows:  Rand-McNally  &  Co.,  J.  L.  Neff, 
Ralph  Works;  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  C.  W. 
Kitt ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  S.  M.  Bevis; 
Scott,  Foresman,  C.  F.  Scott ;  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Ray  H.  Loomis,  Mrs.  Ray  H. 
Loomis;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  E.  M.  Wilson; 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  A.  H.  Morosco,  Miss  G.  V. 
Macintosh;  H.  M.  RoweCo. ;  Milton  Brad- 
ley, Miss  E.  M.  Willis;  F.  A.  Owen  Pub- 
lishing Co,  Mrs.  Alice  R.  James;  Macmillan 
Co.,  C.  E.  Cave  F.  E.  Kobler;  Ginn  &  Co., 
H.  A.  Linscott,  Miss  Ellen  Linscott;  Row, 
Peterson  Co.,  B.  R.  Morris ;  Charles  E. 
Merrill,  Thomas  P.  Horn;  Benj.  H.  San- 
born Co.,  C.  W.  Roadman;  Prang  Co., 
Laidlaw  Bros.,  R.  E.  Laidlaw ;  The  Jones 
Bookstore;  Harter  School  Supply  Co.,  Miss 
Jeannette  Lyons  ;  Jones  Manufacturing  Co., 
F.  D.  Jones;  Mentzer,  Bush,  S.  R.  Keates ; 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  P.  B.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co., 
American  Viewpoint  Society,  W.  M.  Culp. 


John  F.  West,  superintendent  of  Pasa- 
dena city  schools,  his  administration  and 
supervisory  forces  and  Pasadena  Board  of 
Education  are  now  housed  in  one  of  the 
finest  public  school  administration  buildings 
in  California.  The  administration  building 
is  in  the  new  civic  center  of  Pasadena,  at 
220  East  Walnut.  Across  the  street  to  the 
north  is  the  magnificent  new  Pasadena  Pub- 
lic Library  and  to  the  south  the  new  Pasa- 
dena City  Hall  is  being  constructed. 

The  administration  building  is  a  recon- 
structed school  house — the  former  Franklin 
School,  which  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  re- 
plastered  within  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  The 
present  plant  is  valued  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $175,000. 

This  board  of  education  building  consists 
of  two  floors  and  a  basement.  The  top 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  superintendent's 
suite,  the  office  of  the  assistant  superi 
tendent,  that  of  the  director  of  research  an> 
of  supervisors.  Here  also  is  located  th 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed 
cation  and  the  Board  of  Education  roo 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  business  manager' 
office,  the  drafting  and  engineering  depart- 
ments, attendance  office,  director  of  music, 
office  of  the  welfare  department,  dietetics 
office  and  auditor's  office.  In  the  basement 
is  found  the  Child's  guidance  clinic,  offices 
of  the  doctors  and  nurses,  offices  for  super- 
visors and  clinical  force  and  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
Every  administrative  officer  and  supervisor 
with  the  exception  of  the  director  of  art  is 
housed  in  this  new  building. 


L.  O.  Hepp  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the  Perris  High  School.  Mr.  Hepp  last 
year  taught  science  and  mathematics  in  the 
Perris  High  School.  Previously  Mr.  Hepp 
had  considerable  experience  in  Oregon  as  a 
principal  of  the  Grant's  Pass  High  School. 


Ralph  E.  Oliver,  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Long  Beach  High  School, 
has  worked  out  a  comprehensive  and  clear 
presentation  of  the  objectives  affecting  the 
commercial  student.  Mr.  Oliver  is  aiding 
in  the  work  of  the  new  curriculum  now 
being  formulated  in  Long  Beach. 
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A.  P.  Shibley,  pioneer  in  education  work 
in  Imperial  County,  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  Huntington  Beach 
Grammar  School  at  an  excellent  salary. 
Mr.  Shibley  goes  to  Huntington  Beach  with 
a  mature  educational  background.  He  has 
been  county  superintendent,  city  superin- 
tendent, lecturer  at  summer  sessions,  and 
teacher.  Huntington  Beach  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  an  educator  of  his 
type. 


George  Edgecomb  has  been  elected  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  Maywood  gram- 
mar schools.  This  last  semester  Mr.  Edge- 
comb  has  been  teaching'  in  the  Los  Angeles 
city  schools  after  attending  a  term  at  the 
University  of  California  Southern  Branch. 
For  the  previous  eleven  years  Mr.  Edge- 
comb  was  superintendent  of  the  Reedley 
grammar  schools. 


The  Hawthorne  School  District,  of  which 
O.  F.  Munson  is  superintendent,  has  just 
passed  a  $92,000  bond  issue,  which  will  be 
spent  for  the  erection  of  two  eight-room 
schools.  Sixteen  more  teachers  will  be  em- 
ployed. The  buildings  are  scheduled  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  the  opening  of  the 
second  semester.  This  last .  year's  enroll- 
ment in  Hawthorne  totaled  nearly  1500 
students.  This  number  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased next  year. 

Mr.  Munson  has  just  signed  a  three-year 
contract  with  a  schedule  of  increases  which 
(hi   will  reach  $4,500  the  third  year  of  the  term. 


Mr.  Henry,  supervisor  of  rural  schools 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  is  attending 
the  University  of  Southern  California  sum- 
mer session  in  Los  Ang'eles  and  Mrs.  O. 
Tit  Mae  Willit,  supervisor  in  the  same  county, 
is  attending  the  University  of  California 
summer  session  at  Berkeley. 
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This  is 

The 

'JUNIOR" 


This  high  grade 
moderate  price 
model  of  the 
"APSCO" 
LINE 


Have  you  one  of  the  "APSCO" 
Models  in  Your  Room? 

The  favored  models  in  American  Schools  are  "The  CHICAGO" — 
"The  GIANT"  — "The  JUNIOR"  — "The  DEXTER"  — "The 
DANDY"  and  "The  WIZARD." 

Schools  in  NeD>  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis  and  in  practically  all  American  Cities  have  for  years  indicated 
their  preference  for  one  or  more  of  the  "APSCO"  Sharpeners. 

Ask  any  Stationer  or  Supply  House 
to  show  you  the  "APSCO"  Models 

AUTOMATIC  PENCIL  SHARPENER  CO. 

58  East  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Good  Things  to  Know  About 
ST.   GERMAIN 

San  Francisco's  Most  Famous  Restaurant 

Luncheon  65c  Dinner  $1.25 

Served  11  to  3  o'clock  Served  5  to  9  o'clock 

A  la   Carte,   Best   in   the  City    at   Moderate   Prices 

Dining   Rooms — Refined   Surroundings 

for  Visiting  Teachers 

Known  All  Over  the  United  States  for 

Its  Perfect  Cuisine  and  Service 


60  and  68  ELLIS  STREET 

Ph.   Sutter  2980 


BROADOAKS  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

PASADENA,    CALIF. 
Constructive  material  with  which 

CHILDREN     LOVE 

to   build   skyscrapers,   boats   and   houses   large   enough 
to   play   in. 

Two    sets — $55    and    $75.     Roof    boards    and    rafters 
for  either   set   $4.50   extra. 

Folder  upon  request. 

MAY    H.    NICHOLS 
Amymay    Studio — 527    California   Terrace 


WE    HAVE    ESTABLISHED 
A    REPUTATION    FOR 

SERVICE,  STYLE  &  QUALITY 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  re- 
ceive our  closest  personal  attention. 

We  specialize  in  wedding  and  social  an- 
nouncements, calling  and  business  cards, 
office   and   business   stationery. 

WE    SHALL    WELCOME    THE 

OPPORTUNITY      TO     BE      OF 

ASSISTANCE    TO    YOU. 

That  Man  Pitts 

882  Market  Street  1705  Fillmore  Street 

TWO   STORES 


Compliments  of 


BERNARD    DRURY 

Leading  Physical  Culturist 

on  the 

Pacific  Coast 


145  Turk  Street 


Franklin  820 


San  Francisco,  California 


4141618  So.SprirtfSt. 

Near  fourth  Street 

ho?  Angeles*" 


275  Rooms,  each 
with  Private  Bath 
and  Circulating  Ice 
Water. 

Located  in  the 
Heart  of  the  Down- 
town District 

Courteous   and 
Efficient  Service 

FIREPROOF 
Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00 
per  day 


You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.   B.   HARRISON 
Manager 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


Harr  Wagner 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION   ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS 

The  National  Education  Association  met 
at  Philadelphia,  June  27th  to  July  2nd.  The 
California  headquarters  were  at  the  Benja- 
min Franklin  Motel.  There  were  at  least 
two  hundred  teachers,  delegates,  etc.,  from 
California  present.  The  Californians  met 
at  breakfast  on  Monday  morning',  June 
28th.  There  were  HO  present.  Miss  Frasci 
of  <  lakland,  the  state  director,  presided. 
Arthur  Chamberlain,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, was  no  miracle,  but  he  seemed  omni- 
present. Among  those  at  the  speakers'  ta- 
ble were  Mrs.  Hugh  Bradford  of  Sacra- 
mento, Fred  M.  Hunter,  Joseph  Alarr 
Gwinn,  Miss  Mary  Mooney,  Superintendent 
Clifton,  president  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  Southern 
Section;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hughes,  president  of 
the  C.  T.  A.,  Northern  Section,  and  Miss 
Wade,  president  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  Bay  Sec- 
tion. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  X.  E.  A.  at 
the  Auditorium  of  the  'Sesqui-Centennial 
was  attended  by  less  than  one  thousand 
people.  The  speeches  were  neither  bril- 
liant nor  profound.  There  were  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  dinners,  etc.,  and  special  and 
general  sessions.  The  delegates  were  faith- 
ful in  attendance,  but  the  most  interesting 
sessions  were  held  in  the  groups  of  twos 
and  fours  in  the  hotel  lobbies.  The  absence 
of  bookmen  and  book  exhibits  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  show  without  the  orchestra. 
There  was  some  rivalry  between  State  Su- 
perintendent Blair  of  Illinois  and  Uel  W. 
Lamkin  of  the  Northwest  Missouri  State 
Teachers'  College  for  the  presidency  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  Blair  won  by  a  small  majority. 
Claude  Sandifur  of  Los  Angeles  was  elect- 
ed vice-president  from  California.  Miss 
Mary  F.  Mooney  of  San  Francisco  has  filled 
this  position  for  a  number  of  years  and 
rendered  splendid  service. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia,  the  officers 
of  the  association  and  the  delegates  deserve 
credit  for  the  effort  to  make  the  meeting 
a  success.  It  was  a  task.  The  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  X.  E.  A.  is  losing  its  hold  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  De- 
partment of  Administration  which  meets  in 
February.  The  Department  overshadows 
in  importance  the  general  meeting.  There 
will  have  to  be  a  change  of  some  kind  or 
the  Department  of  Administration  will  real- 
ly be  the  X.  F.  A.,  and  only  members,  del- 
egates and  a  few  local  teachers  will  attend 
the  summer  meeting  of  the   X.   E.  A. 

The  familiar  face  of  A.  E.  Winship  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  1  Intel  gave 
a  glow,  a  warmth  and  a  feeling  that  some 
of  the  "gang"  were  there.  Dr.  Winship 
stopped  in  Philadelphia  on  his  way  for 
about  the  one  hundredth  time  to  California, 
lie  is  as  young,  handsome  and  vibrant 
as  ever. 

Superintendent  Golway  of  Sacramento 
enjoyed  the  lobby  of  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  his  comments  on  meeting's,  people, 
the  Sesqui-Centennial,  etc.,  were  unusual 
and   interesting. 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools  ol 
San    Diego.   William    B.   Tilton,   was    in   at- 


HON.  A.  C.  OLNEY 

Mr.  Olney  has  resigned  as  state  commis- 
sioner of  secondary  education  (salary  $4500) 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  new  jun- 
ior college  in  Marin  County  (salary  $6000 
per  year).  The  State  Board  of  Education 
will  be  fortunate  if  it  succeeds  in  securing 
a  commissioner  as  able,  as  courteous  and 
as  efficient  as  Mr.   Olney. 

Mr.  Olney  has  a  splendid  record  as  teach- 
er, principal,  commissioner  and  as  an  ideal 
citizen.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  will 
join  the  editor  in  wishing  him  continued 
success  in  his  new  adventure  as  principal 
of  a  junior  college  in  the  making. 


tendance,  a  student  and  a  keen  listener  and 
observer  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
week. 

J.  B.  Hughes  and  Elizabeth  Hughes  and 
son  attended  the  meeting's  and  sailed  for 
Europe  on  July  5th.  They  will  attend  the 
summer  school  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  and  will  return  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  schools. 

Alice  R.  Power,  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  and  principal 
of  the  Washington  Irving  School,  was  al- 
ways the  center  of  a  group  of  interested 
people.  Her  unique  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  active  teach- 
er caused  much  favorable  comment  among 
progressive  educators  who  believe  in  the 
maxim,  "You  can  only  govern  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  Miss  Power 
was  accompanied  on  her  trip  by  a  group  of 
San  Francisco  teachers,  including  Anna  T. 
Haley,  Mrs.  Waterman,  Susie  Connell,  and 
Marjorie  Stewart.  They  will  study  educa- 
tional conditions  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
other  points  before  returning  to  California. 
William  Cairns  Harper,  the  Western  rep- 
resentative of  the  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany <>f  Philadelphia,  attended  the  meet- 
ings and  extended  many  courtesies  to  teach- 
ers and  others  interested  in  the  mechanical 
side  of  a  big  book  publishing  plant. 

Miss  Godfrey  of  the  Holden  Patent  Book 


Cover  Company  was  present  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  fine  art  of  social  service.  She 
began  her  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  Philadelphia  and  was  the 
first  to  organize  classroom  teachers.  The 
primary  teachers'  organizations  gave  sev- 
eral dinners  at  which  she  was  the  guest 
of  honor. 

Mr.  Tabor,  author  of  various  books  in  the 
Lippincott  Series  and  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago branch  of  the  Lippincotts,  was  in  at- 
tendance. The  Lippincotts  are  increasing 
the  educational  output,  and  have  many 
books  of  special  interest  to  teachers  and 
school  administrators. 

Mr.  Hesse,  who  visited  California  recent- 
ly in  the  interests  of  the  World  Book  Com- 
pany, met  many  of  his  old  friends  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel.  Mr. 
Hesse  is  the  popular  manager  of  the  World 
Book  Company,  of  which  Caspar  Hodgson 
of  California  is   the  founder  and  president. 

Henry  Turner  Bailey,  director  Cleveland 
School  of  Art,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  co-operation  between  schools  and  mus- 
eums, made  an  outstanding  speech  for  out- 
door study,  for  less  striving  after  units  of 
credit  in  formal  courses,  and  for  growth  in 
usefulness,  health  and  service  by  getting 
in  touch  with  nature. 


Archibald  J.  Cloud  delivered  a  series  of 
very  interesting  educational  addresses  be- 
fore the  summer  session  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Teachers'  College  and  also  be- 
fore the  summer  session  of  the  teachers  of 
the  parochial  schools. 


Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  LL.D.,  is  the  way 
the  name  looks  in  print  since  the  week  of 
commencement  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, at  Columbus.  The  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  Joseph  Marr 
Gwinn,  superintendent  of  schools  of  San 
Francisco,  California.  Superintendent  Gwinn 
began  his  public  career  as  a  teacher  in  a 
small  rural  school  in  Missouri  and  has  ad- 
vanced step  by  step  to  his  present  high 
position.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  re- 
ceiving this  great  honor. 


STATE  BOARD  MEETS 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  on  Monday,  July  12.  The 
Board  of  Education  adopted  the  Civics  o| 
Scribner  &  Sons  by  Woellner  and  re-adopted 
the  Silver  Burdett  and  Company  Series  of 
Music  Books  for  four  years.  The  appoint- 
ment of  successors  to  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Secondary  Schools  and  State  Com- 
missioner of  Elementary  Schools  and  Di- 
rector of  Physical  Education  was  postponed 
and  a'  special  meeting  was  called  to  con- 
sider applications  for  September  2,  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  The  nom- 
inations of  Will  C.  Wood  of  Superintend- 
ent W.  J.  Cooper  and  A.  B.  Anderson  failed 
to  receive  the  necessary  votes  for  confirma- 
tion. Resolutions  on  the  passing  of  Mamie 
B.  Lang  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Hastings 
and  passed  by  the  board.  Mrs.  Bryant  and 
Mrs.  Hastings  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
annual  convention-  of  city  and  county  su- 
perintendents which  was  called  by  Will  C. 
Wood  to  meet  at  Lake  Tahoe,  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 4.  The  boardjxansacted  considerable 
routine  work.  There  were  present  E.  P. 
Clarke,  C.  A.  Storke,  Mrs.  Hastings,  Mrs. 
Bryant,  S.  D.  Merk,  Clarence  Jarvis  and 
F.  "J.  O'Brien. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS  I 


News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will    interest    other    educators. — Editor. 

Salary  increases  totaling  $5,060  for  the 
year,  to  be  apportioned  among  thirty-six 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Union  High  School,  were  voted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  at  a  recent  meeting.  Wal- 
ter H.  Nichols  is  principal  of  the  Palo  Alto 
High  School. 


The  Bakersfield  Union  High  School, 
where  H.  A.  Spindt  is  principal,  is  plan- 
ning an  increase  in  buildings.  The  addi- 
tions are  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the 
fall  of  1927.  The  largest  class  that  has 
ever  graduated  from  the  Bakersfield  High 
School  graduated  this  year. 


Wilbert  Bonney,  geography  instructor  in 
the  Fremont  Intermediate  School,  Ana- 
heim, has  invented  a  machine  which  helps 
the  pupils  to  learn  their  geography  les- 
sons and  which  adds  materially  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  study. 


A  five  or  six  thousand  dollar  addition  to 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Porterville  Union 
High  School,  where  W.  A.  Ferguson  is 
principal,  is  to  be  built  this  summer. 


Five  demonstration  schools  are  maintain- 
ed in  Santa  Barbara  County,  Calif.,  where 
best  methods  under  trained  teachers  are  in 
actual  practice.  Each  elementary  teacher 
is  allowed  this  year  two  days  to  visit  these 
schools  and  to  observe  the  work,  and  the 
time  is  counted  as  part  of  the  five  days 
given  teachers  by  law  for  institute  work. 


The  Kern  County  Board  of  Education, 
under  the  direction  of  L.  E.  Chenoweth, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  Her- 
bert Healy,  general  supervisor,  sends  out 
test  questions  in  various  lessons  to  the 
county  schools  so  that  the  work  and  prog- 
ress of  the  children  may  be  summed  up 
and  the  resume  sent  to  the  teachers  later 
with  suggestions  for  improvement  in  school 
work.  It  is  believed  that  the  gifted  may 
be  advanced  and  the  retarded  helped  by 
this  method.  The  point  is  emphasized  that 
these  questions  are  not  examination  ques- 
tions and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  the 
work  done  under  as  natural  conditions  as 
possible.  The  review  questions  are  of  the 
true-false,  completion  and  multiple  response 
type.  The  last  set  of  tests  was  conducted 
in  March. 


A  general  summary  of  school  conditions 
of  Red  Bluff  is  contained  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  district  superintendent  of 
schools,  J.  D.  Sweeney.  The  co-operation 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  P.  T.  A. 
and  the  teachers  is  stressed.  Illness  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  teachers  is  deplored 
in  the  report,  as  this  condition  has  made 
the  conducting  of  school  work  difficult. 
Increase  in  kindergarten  attendance  is  call- 
ed to  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  report  is  detailed  and  contains 
some  recommendations  for  the  steady  im- 
provement of  the  schools  of  Red  Bluff. 


The  people  of  Castroville,  Monterey 
County,  have  voted  in  favor  of  issuing 
bonds  to  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  new  school 
building;. 


The  new  $34,100  school  building  in  Red- 
wood City,  where  Roy  W.  Cloud  is  super- 
intendent, is  to  be  erected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  four-acre  site  for  the  building 
was  purchased  more  than  a  year  ago. 


Miss  Mollie  McLeran,  a  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  Department  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  passed  away  recent- 
ly, the  result  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  She 
had  been  principal  of  the  Golden  Gate 
School  and  for  the  past  ten  years  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Argonne  School.  Miss  Mc- 
Leran, a  native  of  California,  began  teach- 
ing at  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 


(Continued  from  Page  3,   Col.   3) 

much  advance  explanation  of  the  work  to 
be  done.  Very  considerable  should  always 
be  left  for  the  student  to  work  out.  This 
should  be  kept  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher ; 
modified  again,  as  always,  by  the  character 
of  the  assignment  and  the  class. 

The  eagerness  of  a  class  to  proceed  is 
often  halted  by  dwelling  too  long"  upon  the 
performance  of  a  very  dull  student.  The 
teacher  should  be  very  observant  in  this 
matter,  and  shift  procedure  when  interest 
flags. 

A  clear,  snappy  explanation  by  a  student 
is  often  better  for  the  class  than  a  like  per- 
formance by  the  teacher. 

When  a  difficult  matter  is  being  cleared 
up,  the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  en- 
tire class  is  attentive  and  should  not  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  point  involved  is  un- 
derstood by  all — but  should  make  sure  of  it. 
There  should  be  no  seeming  confusion  in 
a  class  in  mathematics,  unless  it  comes 
from  eagerness  to  contribute.  Interest  is 
best  shown  by  advanced  classes  by  an  evi- 
dent quiet  absorption  in  the  matter  in  hand. 


aMJEYe 


The  most  widely  used  brand  of 

paste   in   the   Public   Schools  of 

America. 


Strictly  vegetable 
Creamy  white 
Absolutely  pure 
Pleasant  odor 
Sets  quickly 
Spreads  easily 
Holds   permanently 
Free  from  lumps 
Does  not  mould 
Will  not   crystallize. 


Used  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Denver, 
Tulsa,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Jack- 
sonville, Indianapolis,  Boston,  Ma- 
con, Worcester,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
El  Paso,  Wheeling,  Erie,  Tucson, 
and  hundreds  of  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Efficient  in  every  sense. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

California  School  Distributors 

THE   T.   J.    CARDOZA   COMPANY 

455  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


The   Little    Giant   Blackboard   Eraser   Cleaner 

is  simple  in  construction  and  efficient  in  every  respect.  Is  non-breakable  and  is  oper- 
ated by  a  Universal  Motor  adapted  to  any  and  all  electric  currents.  It  is  provided 
with  nine  feet  of  Underwriter's  Lamp  Cord  made  fast  to  a  Universal  Plug  ready  to 
attach  to  any  convenient  lamp  socket.  Is  complete  and  ready  for  use.  Will  be  sent  by 
Parcel  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  packed  in  a  neat  carton  box.  Guaranteed 
against  any  and  all  mechanical  defects  and  to  clean  blackboard  erasers  to  your  entire 
satisfaction   or   money   refunded. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us  that  every  Successful  and  Modern  School  will  not 
be    without    this   little    Aristocrat. 

The   New   Simplex   Hand   Operated   Eraser   Cleaner 

is  a  thoroughly  efficient  device  for  cleaning  blackboard  erasers.  Very  convenient  for 
those  schools  which  do  not  have  electric  current.  Is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction in  every  respect.  Order  sample  now.  Be  convinced  that  these  two  machines 
will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Price  West  of  Rockies,  $37.50 
MANUFACTURED   BY 

JAMES   LYNN   COMPANY 

Distributor — C    F.    WEBER    &    CO.,    609    Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


Chicago,    Illinois 
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BETTER   RURAL   SCHOOLS 
CONFERENCE 

By  Homer  F.  Aker 

District    Superintendent   of   Schools, 

lloltville,   California. 

The  third  annual  conference  of  the  "Bet- 
ter Rural  Schools"  movement  was  held  at 
the  University  of  California,  Southern 
Branch,  on  July  8  and  9.  This  conference 
was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Harvey  L.  Eby, 
associate  professor  of  rural  education,  at 
Southern  Branch,  in  May,  1924.  The  May 
meeting  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  annual  conference,  which  has  met  each 
summer  since. 

The  Program 

Thursday  Morning:  Topic — Rural  School 
Supervision.  Chairman — Superintendent  Ira 
C.  Landis,  Riverside  County.  Discussion — 
Superintendent  M.  L.  Richmond,  Kings 
County,  and  Assistant  Superintendent  J. 
\V.  Teener,  Fresno  County,  followed  by 
general  discussion. 

Thursday  Afternoon  :  Topic  —  Rural 
Health  and  the  Rural  School.  Chairman — 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt,  assistant  professor  of 
public  health  and  child  hygiene,  University 
of  California.  Discussion — Dr.  Elizabeth 
M.  Saphro,  director  child  hygiene,  Los  An- 
geles County  Health  Department;  Dr.  Alex 
M.  Lesem,  director  of  San  Diego  County 
Health  Department;  Miss  Ruth  Hay,  rural 
nurse,  Chaffey  Union  High  School  District; 
followed  by  general  discussion. 

Thursday  Evening:  Conference  dinner 
at  The  Elite.  Chairman — Merton  E.  Hill, 
principal  Chaffey  Junior  College  and  Union 
High  School.  "Rural  Life  and  Rural  Edu- 
cation," Robert  A.  Condee,  principal  Cali- 
fornia Junior  Republic  and  chairman  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Friday  Morning:  Topic — Rural  Organi- 
zations and  the  Rural  School.  Chairman — 
Mrs.  F.  O.  McColloch,  president  California 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Discus- 
sion— Mrs.  J.  W.  Voorhies,  second  vice- 
president  California  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers ;  K.  W.  Koch,  club  leader, 
Los  Angeles  County  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
Work  ;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Krause,  clerk,  Board  of 
Trustees,  Garvey  School  District;  followed 
by   general   discussion. 

Friday    Afternoon  :      Topic — "Open    Con- 
ference.    Chairman — Harvey   L.   Eby. 
Gleanings  from  the  Conference 

Present  at  the  conference  were  Farm 
Bureau  members,  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion members,  rural  school  trustees,  rural 
school  supervisors  and  teachers,  school 
nurses,  members  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  county  health  officers,  county 
librarians,  county  school  superintendents, 
and  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Colleges. 


Fresno  and  Kings  Counties  have  found 
that  placing  cadet  teachers  from  Fresno 
State  Teachers'  College  in  the  rural  schools 
has  helped  to  solve  the  rural  teacher  prob- 
lem. 


Fresno  County  emphasizes  local  teachers' 
institutes,  as  well  as  local  trustees'  insti- 
tutes, as  important  factors  in  the  problem 
of  rural  administration  and  supervision. 

Riverside  County  has  maintained  clubs 
for  professional  study,  and  Fresno  expects 
to  follow  a  similar  plan  next  year. 

The  education  of  rural  teachers  to  co- 
operate intelligently  in  public  health  pro- 
grams for  prevention  has  reduced  the  com- 


MAMIE    B.   LANG 

MAMIE  B.  LANG,   STATE  COMMIS- 
SIONER, PASSES  ON 

Mamie  B.  Lang',  state  commissioner  of 
elementary  education  of  California,  died 
suddenly  in  the  Fabiola  Hospital  Sunday, 
July  4,   following  a  brief  illness 

Miss  Lang,  who  was  46  years  of  age, 
left  her  home  in  Red  Bluff  to  attend  an 
educational  conference  in  Sacramento.  She 
was  taken  ill  and  went  to  the  home  of  her 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Lang,  of  Oakland.  She  was  re- 
moved to  the  Fabiola  Hospital  to  undergo 
an  operation,  from  the  effects  of  which  she 
seemed  to  rally,  but  suddenly  relapsed  on 
July  4. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Oakland 
on  July  8  and  many  persons  prominent  in 
the  educational  world  were  in  attendance. 
Among  these  were  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Will  C.  Wood,  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education  Nicholas  Riccardi, 
Oakland  Superintendent  of  Schools  Fred 
Flunter  and  Mrs.  Hunter,  Alameda  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  David  Martin 
and  Mrs.  Martin,  Sonoma  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Louise  Clark,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Moore, 
W.  Cairns  Harper,  J.  W.  Fricke,  and  many 
others. 

Miss  Lang  entered  office  as  state  com- 
missioner of  elementary  education  on  July 
1,  1925,  following  the  resignation  of  Grace 
C.  Stanley.  She  had  been  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Tehama  County  for  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  years  and  had  a  long  teach- 
ing record,  having  graduated  from  the  Chico 
State  Normal  School. 

Mamie  B.  Lang  followed  the  progressive 
policies,  especially  those  which  applied  to 
rural  schools,  which  had  been  established 
in  the  state  office,  and  her  enthusiasm, 
originality,  sound  educational  principles  and 
her  vision  had  already  marked  her  as  a  def- 
inite figure  in  the  educational  field.  Her 
passing  has  left  a  vacancy  in  that  field  as 
well  as  in  the  hearts  of  many  admirers  and 
friends. 

municable  disease  in  some  communities  in 
San  Diego  County  to  .less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  average  previous  to  that. 

One  of  the  notable   features  of   the   con- 


ference was  the  illustrated  talk  by  Miss 
Ruth  I  lay,  rural  nurse  of  the  Chaffey  Union 
High  School  District.  The  district  has 
equipped  a  bus  for  the  use  of  the  rural 
nurse  and  the  Americanization  teacher. 
This  bus,  known  among'  the  Mexicans  as 
"Escuelita"  (the  little  school),  goes  into 
seven  of  the  foreign  camps  of  the  district, 
carrying  the  gospel  of  better  health  and 
living  conditions  and  also  the  English  lan- 
guage and  American  ideals.  The  teaching 
of  English  and  American  citizenship  is  thus 
carried  on  through  the  teaching  of  family 
hygiene.  About  -100  foreign  families  have 
been  reached  by  "Escuelita"  during  the  last 
year. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  included 
interesting  discussions  by  M.  L.  Darsie, 
dean  Teachers'  College,  Southern  Branch  ; 
D.  O.  Lamb,  president  San  Diego  County 
Farm  Bureau;  and  Miss  Helen  Heffernan, 
rural  school  supervisor,  Kings  County. 

A  number  of  resolutions  came  before  the 
conference,  and  the  following  were  passed: 
In   Memoriam — Mamie  B.  Lang. 
Recognizing  and  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance  of  agriculture   and   rural   eco- 
nomics  in   California  courses  of  study. 
Pledging  support  to  Will  C.  Wood  in 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  rural  education. 
Recommending"  legislation  preventing 
discriminating  taxation  in  favor  of  the 
districts    who    wilfully    remain    outside 
a  union  high  school  district.     Referring 
to  Section  1734-b  of  the  Political  Code. 
For   the    permanent    organization    of 
the  Better  Rural  Schools  Conference. 
Officers  elected  in  conformity  to  the  last 
named    resolution:      President,    H.    S.    Up- 
john, assistant  superintendent  Los  Angeles 
county  schools ;    vice-president,  Miss  Clara 
H.   Smith,   Ventura  County   Board  of  Edu- 
cation ;    secretary,   Dr.  Harvey   L.  Eby,   as- 
sociate   professor,    rural    education,    South- 
ern  Branch.     Executive  board — The  above 
officers,  ex-officio ;    Miss  Eva   D.  Edwards, 
rural    supervisor,    San    Bernardino   County; 
John  Ballantyne,  director  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty    Farm     Bureau ;      M.     L.     Darsie,     dean 
Teachers'  College,  Southern  Branch;    Mrs. 
Earl   L.    Morris,    Parent-Teachers'   Associa- 
tion, Orange  County. 
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FIFTY  NEW  SCHOOLS  IN  KERN 
By  Virginia  Reed 

Approximately  fifty  new  schools  have 
been  added  to  those  of  Kern  county  since 
1923.  Since  the  cotton  industry  became  an 
important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  county, 
the  problem  of  educating-  the  children  of 
the  pickers,  the  nomads  of  the  country  that 
wander  from  one  cotton  field  to  another,  is 
a  vital  one  that  confronts  the  educators  of 
the  valley,  according  to  L.  E.  Chenoweth, 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  Over  the 
regular  attendance  of  the  schools  of  the 
county,  which  approximates  11,000  children, 
has  been  added  1801  of  these  little  gypsies. 
In  years  past  they  have  eluded  the  laws  of 
attendance  like  will  o'  the  wisps.  It  is  most 
encouraging  to  the  school  authorities  to  see 
the  remarkable  results  that  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  situation  has  accomplished  in 
the  last  year. 

Instead  of  adding  50  new  teachers  for  the 
schooling  of  these  little  wanderers,  the  pru- 
dence and  foresight  of  the  county  educat- 
ors has  eliminated  much  expense  without 
in  any  way  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the 
system,  it  is  claimed.  The  pupils  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  regular  schools  with  an 
addition  of  about  a  dozen  teachers.  The 
great  problem  is  to  prevent  the  children 
[from  escaping  the  long  arm  of  the  super- 
visors. In  1923  there  were  8000  bales  of 
cotton  picked.  The  attendance  began  at  95 
per  cent  and  dropped  to  88  per  cent  during 
the  picking  season.  The  following  year  be- 
gan with  approximately  the  same  attend- 
ance, dropped  slightly  the  next  month, 
picked  up  again  when  the  supervisors  were 
on  the  trail,  dropped  once  more  when  op- 
portunity for  work  was  presented  and  again 
returned  to  the  starting  point  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  year  of  1925  has  shown  a  marked 
improvement.  Beginning  with  an  attend- 
ance of  97  6-10  per  cent  in  September,  the 
percentage  was  maintained  longer  than 
usual  and  reached  as  the  lowest  mark  a 
percentage  of  94  6-10.  In  February,  it  re- 
turned to  95  and  a  steady  increase  is  ex- 
pected in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  has  grown  to  32,000  bales. 

The  cause  of  the  improvement  is  due  to 
fthe  careful  study  of  the  situation  by  the 
superintendent,  his  assistants,  and  many  of 
the  boards  of  education  throughout  the  cot- 
ton district.  The  earnest  co-operation  of 
the  growers  and  the  farm  bureaus  is  like- 
wise an  invaluable  aid.  On  May  14  the 
school  supervisors  from  Merced,  Kings, 
Madera,  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties 
will  meet  in  Bakersfield  to  discuss  and 
complete  the  methods  of  handling  the  situ- 
ation. The  last  meeting  held  for  the  same 
purpose  was  at  Hanford. 

The  results  of  this  improvement  are,  or 
should  be,  of  grave  importance  to  every 
citizen  of  the  country.  Not  only  does  in- 
creased attendance  mean  money  to  the 
county  because  every  child  in  the  county 
schools  brings  a  definite  amount  of  money 
from  the  state  treasurer,  lightening  the  bur- 
den on  the  county,  'but  from  this  element 
of  the  population  come  a  large  part  of  the 
unfortunates  that  fill  our  penal  and  cor- 
rective institutions.  A  more  thorough  edu- 
cation, bringing  the  children  under  the 
right  influence,  for  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  environment  plays  a  tremendous 
part  with  the  individual,  is  certain  gradual- 
ly to  weed  out  a  great  number  of  this  ele- 
ment, according  to  Mr.  Chenoweth. 


ROY  GOOD 

ROY  GOOD 

Among  the  county  school  superintend- 
ents of  the  state,  Roy  Good  ranks  high. 
His  activities  in  the  field  of  education  have 
been  at  once  the  admiration  and  emulation 
of  many  another  worker  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove the  educational  system.  His  appar- 
ently limitless  energy  and  ability  to  accom- 
plish a  maximum  amount  of  work  in  a  min- 
imum length  of  time  has  long  made  him 
the  admiration  of  those  who  know  and  can 
appreciate. 

For  seven  and  one-half  years  Mr.'  Good 
has  served  the  county.  Mr.  Good  has  been 
honored  with  various  offices — president  of 
the  North  Coast  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A. ; 
various  local  offices ;  member  of  the  Board 
of  Council  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  county  superintendent  of 
schools  two  terms. 

Mr.  Good,  together  with  Dr.  Franzen  of 
the  University  of  California,  worked  out 
the  present  Mendocino  course  of  study, 
which,  it  is  said,  far  excels  any  previous 
course  of  study  in  the  county.  The  system 
has  been  tried  out  and  found  satisfactory. 
The  school  system  is  now  adapted  to  each 
individual  child  according  to  his  talents, 
which  is  quite  another  thing  than  the  old 
method  of  trying  to  fit  each  child  to  the 
system. 

Mr.  Good  has  been  called  to  serve  as 
district  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Bragg 
schools.  The  Fort  Bragg  schools  want  only 
the  best,  and  the  able  boards  of  both  high 
school  and  grammar  school  knew  where  to 
look  for  the  right  man.  The  Fort  Bragg 
plan  is  already  being  watched  by  the  men 
high  up  in  the  state  offices  and  great  things 
are  expected.  A  higher  salary,  specialized 
work,  a  greater  chance  to  develop  all,  await 
Mr.  Good.  The  county  as  a  whole  will  lose 
the  services  of  a  valuable  man,  but  a  local 
school  district  will  gain  those  services. 

In  looking  over  the  charts,  drafted  by 
Herbert  Healy,  supervisor  of  general  sub- 
jects in  the  schools,  the  great  need  of  these 
children  appalls.  In  the  regular  county 
schools  the  percentage  of  normal  pupils 
compares  most  favorably  with  the  schools 
of  other  counties.  From  11,000  school  chil- 
dren 63.78  per  cent  are  normal,  3.73  per 
cent  are  gifted  and  32.49  per  cent  are  re- 
tarded. The  percentage  of  normal  pupils 
has    been    decidedly   advanced    in    the    last 


year  and  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  increased 
attendance  of  the  children  of  the  migratory 
schools.  Out  of  the  1801  children  "in  the 
group  only  602  are  normal,  16  advanced 
and  1183  are  retarded.  The  percentage  of 
backward  children  is  greatest  in  the  fourth 
grade.  Most  of  the  pupils  have  reached 
the  age  of  16  by  the  time  they  are  able  to 
pass  the  fourth  year  examinations  and  after 
that  time  remain  away  from  school  without 
the  interference  of  the  law.  The  reasons  for 
this  slow  advancement  are  quite  obvious. 
During  the  cotton  picking  season  the  need 
for  as  many  hands  as  are  available  is  evi- 
dent. The  child  labor  laws  mean  nothing 
to  the  poor  if  they  think  that  they  can 
escape  them.  Until  recently  this  has  been 
pitiably  simple.  But  the  facility  with  which 
they  evaded  the  authorities  has  been  seen 
and  the  necessary  actions  begun. 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


May  Dexter  Henshall 

County  Library  Organizer, 
California   State   Library 
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SAN   JOSE    STATE   TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

Miss  Joyce  Backus,  librarian  of  the  San 
Jose  State  Teachers'  College,  has  taken 
much  interest  in  furthering  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  the  library  by  the 
students  of  that  institution.  Under  the  cap- 
tion, "Library  Committee  of  the  Training 
School  Junior  High  School,"  she  has  sent 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  written  by  Kath- 
erine  Greenleaf,  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
Training  School  Library  : 

"The  library  committee  of  the  Junior 
High  School  had  its  inception  in  the  mu- 
nicipal plan  of  government  sponsored  there 
by  the  department  of  social  science.  By 
this  plan  the  student  body  was  organized 
as  a  city  government,  with  a  city  manager 
and  a  council  at  the  head.  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  this  organization  that  there  should 
lie  a  library  committee  appointed  by  the 
city  manager  to  co-operate  with  the  library, 
and  create  a  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  students  for  the  library 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  organi- 
zation. 

The  committee  as  first  appointed  was,  in 
accordance  with  this  purpose,  chosen  with 
an  equal  representation  from  each  class, 
and  with  a  fair  proportion  of  boys.  The 
city  manager  made  the  appointments  in 
consultation  with  the  librarian,  and  a  large 
list  of  children  who  were  anxious  to  serve 
had  to  be  omitted  in  order  that  representa- 
tion might  be  equal   from  all  classes. 

The  committee  had  as  its  duties  two  prin- 
cipal tasks:  keeping  order  during  the  study 
hours,  and  interviewing  those  whose  names 
were  on  the  fine  and  overdue  lists.  The 
former  of  these  duties  was  taken  over  by 
the  police  department,  with  very  indifferent 
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success,  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  former  system  of 
merely  publishing  the  names.  The  commit- 
tee was  not,  however,  as  successful  as  had 
been  hoped,  and  a  different  plan  was  adopt- 
ed the  next  semester. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  now 
chosen  from  a  list  of  volunteers,  of  whom 
there  are  always  more  than  the  library 
can  use.  After  conference  with  the  libra- 
rian they  are  admitted  and  given  regular 
hours  of  work  (not  to  exceed  three  hours 
a  week)  with  the  understanding  that  their 
continuing  on  the  committee  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  their  class  work,  and  that 
they  will  be  removed  if  their  teachers  deem 
it  necessary.  It  has  been  found  in  several 
cases  that  this  has  constituted  an  important 
incentive  for  study. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  have  broad- 
ened because  of  the  greater  interest  shown 
by  the  members  under  the  new  system. 
The  greatest  boon  to  the  librarian  still  re- 
mains the  regular  checking"  up  on  those 
children  who  are  delinquent  with  their 
books  or  fines.  Besides  this,  they  shelve 
most  of  the  books  each  day.  During  the 
hour  that  a  member  is  on  duty,  and  at  other 
times  with  the  permission  of  the  librarian, 
he  charges  books  to  his  fellow  students. 
The  librarian  is  responsible,  however,  for 
caring  for  returned  books,  and  for  collect- 
ing' fines.  The  children  are  also  learning 
to  mend  books,  and  are  in  general  exceed- 
ingly quick  with  their  fingers.  Very  few 
of  them  understand  much  of  typing,  but 
several  are  now  studying  it,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to 
use  the  machine.  There  are  some  tempo- 
rary cards  which  they  are  allowed  to  make, 
and  in  one  instance  a  child  has  been  allowed 
to  make  book  pockets,  which  she  does  per- 
fectly. 

Besides  these  routine  duties  there  are 
various  extra  activities.  The  committee 
members  furnish  all  the  flowers  in  the 
library,  and  decorate  for  all  extra  occa- 
sions. Early  in  the  year  they  held  a  paper 
drive  and  equipped  the  library  with  beau- 
tiful brig'ht  curtains.  There  is  a  weekly 
meeting,  at  which  time  problems  are 
brought  up  for  solution,  and  some  instruc- 
tion in  library  science  and  technique  is 
given,.  This  meeting  is  at  the  regular  club 
hour,  when  the  other  school  clubs  are  meet- 
ing with  their  advisers.  The  librarian  feels 
that  the  work  of  the  library  committee  is 
exceptionally  fine  in  the  spirit  of  willing- 
ness and  co-operation  which  the  children 
have  shown,  even  in  routine  tasks  which 
they  find  irksome,  but  part  of  the  game. 


WOODROW   WILSON   JUNIOR    HIGH 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

Miss  Lulu  Shelton,  librarian  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Junior  High  school  in  Oak- 
land, has  taken  great  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  library  and  has  watched 
the  growth  of  its  usefulness  with  increas- 
ing satisfaction.  Her  background  of  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher  added  to  that  of  her 
present  position  makes  her  ideas  on  the 
subject    have    a    two-fold    interest.     She    is 


unhampered  by  precedent  and  can  blaze 
new  trails  for  youthful  minds  because 
junior  high  schools  are  comparatively  new 
and  neither  the  methods  of  the  senior  high 
school  nor  the  children's  library  of  the  city 
meet  this  special  situation. 

The  junior  high  school  library  and  the 
librarian  are  essentials,  as  the  teachers  do 
not  have  the  time  nor  the  facilities  to  help 
pupils  do  the  required  research  work. 
Much  thought  must  be  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  reference  and  reading  as 
the  socialized  recitation  requires  a  wealth 
of  material  to  be  added  to  that  of  the  text 
books  and  all  types  of  pupils  must  be 
served.  Where  can  the  pupils  find  this 
additional  material  and  who  will  help  them 
find  it?  The  school  library  and  the  libra- 
rian help  to  solve  the  problem.  Coopera- 
tion between  the  teachers  and  librarian  has 
greatly  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  li- 
brary. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  reference  work  accomplished  by  stu- 
dents, in  the  Social  Subjects,  Science  and 
English  Departments.  To  enable  the  pu- 
pils to  find  reference  material  in  any  li- 
brary Miss  Shelton  gives  considerable  time 
to  directing  them  how  to  locate  research 
material  and  to  giving  them  a  knowledge 
of  proper  arrangement  of  classified  books 
in  a  library. 

The  staff  of  library  assistants  is  selected 
from  the  honor  students  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades.  These  assistants  handle  the 
work  at  the  charging  desk  and  give  valu- 
able service  in  various  ways.  Many  of  these 
pupils  choose  library  work  as  a  vocation. 
The  library  assistants  with  other  pupils 
have  a  library  club.  Its  members  are  fine 
publicity  agents  for  the  library  as  they 
have  the  privilege  of  first  reading  the  new 
books. 

Recreational  reading  is  encouraged  in 
many  ways.  The  illustrated  "book  jackets" 
which  are  posted  on  bulletin  boards  are 
splendid  "sellers"  for  all  books.  Groups  of 
pupils  may  be  seen  consulting  these 
"jackets"  before  selecting  a  book.  Attrac- 
tive lists  of  books  are  conveniently  placed 
for  easy  consultation. 

Through  the  team  work  of  the  library 
club  and  a  literature  class,  recreational 
reading  was  given  real  inspiration  from 
the  program  given  for  the  school  assembly 
during  Book  Week.  The  library  club  pre- 
pared a  "Map  of  Good  Stories"  on  which 
was  shown  the  literary  products  of  the 
several  regions.  This  map  was  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  the  quarter's  library  reading  by 
the  literature  class.  The  class  decided  to 
present  their  book  reports  in  a  dramatized 
form.  The  books  selected  were  written  in 
or  about  the  regions  as  shown  by  the  map. 
The  one  who  made  the  list  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  books  should  not  be  too 
long  for  dramatization.  These  clever  book 
reports  afforded  a  most  entertaining  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  school  and.  the  litera- 
ture class  and  the  library  club  experienced 
real  jov  from  their  reading  and  preparation. 
The  "Map  of  Good  Stories"  continues  a 
live  source  to  suggest  interesting  books. 

Miss  Shelton  states  that  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Junior  High  school  library  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  school  because  of  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  faculty  and  pu- 
pils. 
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LIBRARY   RADIO    SERVICE 

A  list  of  broadcasting  stations  which  are 
featuring  book  news  on  their  programs  was 
given  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Bookselling 
News.  The  growing  number  of  stations  in- 
dicates    that     broadcasters     recognize     the 
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public  demand  for  information  about  books. 

An  illustration  of  the  interest  taken  in 
radio  book  talks  comes  from  the  Alden 
branch  of  the  Oakland  Free  Library.  The 
General  Electric  Company,  K.G.O.,  re- 
quested Miss  Jane  Isabel  Curtis,  the  li- 
brarian in  charge  of  Alden  branch,  to  give 
a  talk  of  twelve  minutes — about  fifteen 
hundred  words.  A  manuscript  for  the  talk 
was  submitted  to  the  K.G.O.  director.  The 
request  was  extended  to  five  talks  to  be 
given  during  the  Boys'  Hour. 

Two  talks  were  given  on  "Life  on  Board 
a  Sailing  Ship,"  "The  Only  Part  of  the 
United  States  Columbus  Ever  Saw" 
(Puerto  Rico),  "The  Loveliest  Port  in 
the  World"  (Rio  Janeiro),  and  "Mysterious 
and  Lonely  Islands."  At  the  end  of  each 
talk  the  speaker  suggested  the  names  of 
six  or  seven  carefully  chosen  books  on 
kindred   subjects. 

Although  Miss  Curtis  had  given  a  num- 
ber of  travel  talks  following  her  return 
from  South  America  two  years  ago,  she 
said  talking  over  the  microphone  was  a 
terrifying  first  experience.  The  response 
that  poured  in  from  her  unseen  audience 
was  astonishing  and  gratifying.  Letters 
came  from  remote  places  where  people 
were  snowed  in,  in  the  far  north.  Very 
touching  letters  came  from  invalids.  Nu- 
merous funny  brief  approvals  were  sent  by 
small  boys.  In  .the  subsequent  talks  a  sense 
of  nearness  to  her  listeners  dispelled  the 
disquieting  sensation  of  her  first  experi- 
ence. 

Though  intended  only  for  boys,  letters 
came  from  all  ages  and  kinds  of  people. 
Requests  for  the  book  lists  were  always 
promptly  answered  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  nearest  library  would  furnish  the 
books. 

Miss  Curtis  based  her  talks  on  personal 
experiences  covering  many  years  of  travel, 
compressed  to  meet  the  very  definite  re- 
strictions of  the  radio  company  and  the 
exactions  of  the  radio  audience.  The  re- 
ward, however,  to  the  speaker  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  ex- 
pended. Although  no  money  was  paid  for 
the  radio  service  the  Oakland  Free  Library 
and  its  Alden  Branch,  as  well  as  library 
service  generally,  received  considerable  ad- 
vertising.   

Notes 

Althea  H.  Warren,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  San  Diego  Public  Library,  has  been  ap- 
pointed first  assistant  librarian  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library. 

Cornelia  Plaister,  recently  in  charge  of 
the  Lesler  Branch  of  the  Seattle  Public 
Library  and  whose  former  experience  in- 
cludes work  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Pasa- 
dena, California,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Warren  at  San  Diego. 

Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Library  Science,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, will  spend  the  coming  year  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  as  head  of  the  new- 
ly established  library  school  there. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  California  Library 
Association  in  Long  Beach,  June  3  to  5, 
the  following  officers  were  unanimously 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Milton  J.  Fer- 
guson, State  Librarian,  president ;  Mrs. 
Frances  B.  Linn,  Santa  Barbara,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  and  Miss  Hazel  G.  Gibson,  Sacra- 
mento, secretary-treasurer.  A  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Library  Association 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Library  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  next  year. 

Two  librarians   write   a  book !     It   seems 


think 


of  next  term  .  .  .  Now  .  .  .  It'll  be 
here  all  of  a  sudden.  The  usual  rush — 
the  overflow — the  new  students, — more 
than  expected;  new  teachers,  larger 
faculty, — new  courses,  new  subjects, 
new  worries.  All  of  which  means 
more  seating  requirements.  Maybe 
just  a  few  folding  chairs,  perhaps  some 
tablet  -  arm  -  chairs,  possibly  regular 
school  desks ! 

The  time  to  think  of  all  of  this  is 
Now !     Then  send  for  us. 


Fw^/entworth 


39  SECOND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Distributors  for  Library  Bureau |      School,  Library,  Bank  &  Office  Furniture 


only  natural  that  librarians  who  buy  books 
and  make  them  ready  for  use,  who  live 
with  books  and  even  love  books,  should  be 
expected  now  and  then  to  write  books. 
And  when  the  librarians  happen  to  live  in 
Indiana  their  chances  of  authorship  are  cor- 
respondingly increased.  The  Indianapolis 
librarians,  Charles  E.  Rush  and  Amy  Wins- 
low,  have  produced  a  volume  entitled  "Mod- 
ern Aladdins  and  Their  Magic;  The  Sci- 
ence of  Thing's  About  Us."  It  is  built  on 
a  novel  plan,  taking  up  the  articles  we  use 
in  school  room  and  at  home,  tracing  their 
history  and  telling  their  romantic  story. 
The  book  will  be  "popular"  with  the  young- 
sters in  school ;  and  will  refresh  their  par- 
ents' memories.  It  has  a  cordial  foreword 
by  Meredith  Nicholson  and  is  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Company.  From  a  book- 
making  point  of  view,  too,  it  is  excellently 
printed  and  illustrated. 


Miss  Alice  Butler,  since  January,  1926, 
has  been  supervisor  of  rural  schools  in  Tu- 
lare County.  Miss  Butler  was  principal  of 
the  Lincoln  Primary  School  in  Dinuba  be- 
fore accepting  the  supervisorship  and  made 
an  enviable  record  in  her  ten  years'  work 
in  that  city.  This  makes  the  second  rural 
supervisor  for  Tulare  County  and  gives  the 
county  two  excellent  directors  of  rural 
schools  in  Miss  Esta  Aulman  and  Miss 
Butler. 


CHARLES   W.   DECKER,   D.   D.   S. 

Gas  Specialist  Extracting  Expert 

ROOMS   308-309-310-311    PHELAN    BUILDING 
Entrance   760  Market   Street 
Telephone  Kearny   1630 
Office   Hours :  .  9   to    12   and    1    to   5 
The    ONLY    OFFICE    in    San    Francisco    where    the 
scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of    PURE    NI- 
TROUS  OXIDE   GAS  according  to  the  formula  and 
manner   of  the   celebrated    "COLTON    DENTAL  AS- 
SOCIATION,"    Cooper    Institute,    New    York    City, 
established   in    1863,   originators  of  the   use  of   PURE 
NITROUS    OXIDE    GAS    for    positively    extracting 
teeth  without   pain   is  made   a   SPECIALTY. 


ICAUFDRNIA3CHGDD 
[ARTS^tRATTS 

Incorporated 

A  degree-granting  college  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  now  permanently  located  at 
its  beautiful  new  4-acre  campus.  Ap- 
plied Arts,  Fine  Arts,  and  Art  Edu- 
cation. Day,  Evening,  and  Saturday 
Classes. 

Fall  Term  Opens  Aug.  2 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Special 
folder  "How  to  Secure  Advanced  Stand- 
ing"   on    request. 

F.  H.   Meyer,  Director 
Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
OAKLAND,   CALIFORNIA 


Teachers  Should  Meet  at 

flftar^  Eleanor's 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCHEON 

AFTERNOON  WAFFLES 

with  Tea  or  Coffee 

CHICKEN  DINNER  EVERY 
EVENING 

SUNDAY  DINNER 

From  5   P.  M.  until  7:30  P.  M 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD 
al  Moderate  Prices 

445  POWELL  STREET 

Between  Sutter  and  Post  Streets 

Phone  Garfield  951  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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•*>    ■*>     BOOK  REVIEWS     ■*>    ■*> 


ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 
TION, by  Roscoe  E.  Parker:  The  author  states 
that  this  volume  is  offered  "as  a  review  text  in 
elementary  composition  and  is  intended  primarily 
for  students  who  enter  colleges  and  universities 
without  sufficient  preparation  for  the  regular 
course  in  freshman  English."  Each  chapter  is  a 
unit  and  the  teacher  may  proceed  according  to 
the  needs  of  her  class.  The  reference  index  -en- 
ables the  teacher  to  refer  the  student  to  prin- 
ciples be  has  violated  and  this  method  prevents 
the  student  from  seeing  printed  errors  which  he 
might  never  make,  were  they  not  before  his 
The  material  is  a  practical  foundation  for 
English  classes.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  45  Second  street, 
San    Francisco.) 


THE  SMEDLEY  &  OLSEN  PRIMER  and 
FIRST  READER,  by  Eva  A.  Smedley  and  Mar- 
tha C.  Olsen.  Illustrated  by  Matilda  Breuer: 
Stories  old  and  new,  games  and  various  reading 
devices  which  are  interesting,  make  up  the  con- 
tent   of    these    volumes.     The    stories    bring    out 


tat  -wonderful 
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GWelfs 

^"-^    WATTONAT.  CHEST 
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l,80<W&*e6p.r  were  served 
attba  PANAMA.- PACIFIC 
International  EXPOSITION- 


Telephones: 
Sutter  6654;  Oakland    1017 


various  lessons  of  kindness,  politeness,  neatness, 
etc.,  and  the  graceful  spirit  and  attractive  colors 
of  the  illustrations  add  to  the  charm  of  the  les- 
sons. (Hall  &  McCreary  Company,  430  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  111.  List  price,  Primer, 
$.60;  First  Reader,  $.64.) 


CALIFORNIA  TRUSTEES  HANDBOOK, 
Including  a  California  Public  School  Catechism, 
by  A.  R.  Heron.  This  pamphlet  is  in  two  sec- 
tions: public  school  catechism,  which  is  a  group 
of  ninety-nine  questions  with  the  answers  which 
school  trustees  are  supposed  to  know,  and  ninety- 
nine  questions  which  face  school  trustees  in  their 
work.  This  material  has  been  compiled  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tax-payer's  interest  for  accurate  infor- 
mation. The  first  edition,  which  was  published 
in  1925  met  with  instantaneous  approval  and 
was  in  such  wide  demand  that  this  second  edi- 
tion has  been  published.  Everyone  interested  in 
•education  in  California  will  be  interested  in  this 
material.  (California  Teachers'  Association,  930 
Phelan   Building,  San  Francisco.) 


THE  BEST  AMERICAN  ORATIONS  OF 
TODAY,  compiled  by  Harriet  Blackstone.  About 
seventy-five  inspiring  addresses  by  great  men  are 
given  in  this  volume.  Each  one  is  short.  The 
selections  w-ere  chosen  not  only  for  reading  and 
study  but  also  for  memorizing  and'  declaiming 
if  desired.  Much  of  the  standard  material  which 
has  been  used  in  other  books  of  the  same  order 
has  been  omitted  and  men  such  as  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Taft,  McKinlcy,  Roosevelt,  David  Starr 
Jordan  and  others  are  added  to  the  list.  The 
book  may  be  used  for  high  school  or  college 
work.  (Noble  and  Noble,  76  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York.    Price  $2.00.) 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LEARNING  TO 
STUDY,  by  Ernest  Horn,  Prudence  Cutright  and 
Madeline  D.  Horn.  A  silent  reader  emphasizing 
comprehension  and  storing  facts  read  in  the 
mind.  The  material  is  informational  and  stimu- 
lates thinking.  The  pictures  are  a  vital  part  of 
each  lesson  and  application  and  observation  are 
requirements  of  the  young  first  grad'er  who 
would  master  these  lessons.  The  material  is 
original  and  practical  and  a  departure  from  the 
usual  line  of  first  readers  on  the  market.  (  (Ginn 
and  Company,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
Mass.) 


WATCH  YOUR  TEETH 

A  minute  examination  of  your  teeth  made  several  times  a  year  will  enable  you  to  arrest 
any  incipient  disease  of  the  gums  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  acute  stage.  It  will 
also  reveal  any  cavities  that  may  be  forming.  Our  examinations  are  free.  If  there  is  no 
immediate  need  of  our  services  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  are  always  pleased  to  talk 
it  over.  Red  gums  or  sore  teeth  sometimes  lead  to  serious  disorders.  Watch  your  teeth. 
You  will  like  our  nerve  blocking  system;  it  takes  away  all  the  pain  and  keeps  you  happy. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 

At  Powell  and  Eddy    90£  Market  Street    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

J  Phone   Garfield  835 

SPECIALIST  — EXTRACTIONS;     CROWN;    SELF    CLEANING    BRIDGES 
PORCELAIN    WORK    AND    ROOFLESS    PLATES 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

Dinn 
Absolutely  Fireproof        RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 

Dilln 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED  SECTION  CLOSE 

TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 


Reproductions   of   the 
WORLD'S    GREAT    PAINTINGS 


One 

Cent 

Size. 

3x3^. 

For  50  or  more 

Two 

Cent 

Size. 

5^x8. 

For  25  or  more 

Ten 

Cent 

Size. 

10x12. 

For    5  or  more 

For  50  cents  we  are  sending  25  se- 
lected pictures  of  great  artists  with  a 
little  story  for  each,  suggestive  for  teach- 
ing children.    Call  it  set  500.    Size  5^x8. 

CATALOGUES 

Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  for 
64-page  Catalogue  of  2250  pictures,  in- 
cluding   Nature    Pictures    and   Artotypes. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 

"iJcT^Gri^piGt  are  s 


■T^nPer2?^iGl"res(3.Box7,   MALDEN.MASS. 


BIRD  PICTURES  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Birds,  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Min- 
erals, etc.  Size  7x9.  Send  75  cents  for  a 
set  of  25  common  birds,  with  a  very 
brief   description   of  each. 

LARGE   PICTURES   FOR 
FRAMING.    ARTOTYPES 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin. $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.00  for  this  picture  and 
"Can't  You  Talk?"  See  Catalogue  for 
other  subjects.  Hand  colored,  same 
size,   two    for   $3.00;    $2.00  each. 
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WHY    WE    CALL   IT   THE    FINEST   VACATION    SPOT   IN    THE    SANTA   CRUZ    MOUNTAINS 

THE  REDWOOD  ESTATES^ 


COME  IN  YOUR  OWN  CAR  DOWN  THE 
MAIN  HIGHWAY  TO  LOS  GATOS  AND  TURN 
EAST  SIX  MILES  ON  THE  SANTA  CRUZ 
HIGHWAY.  LOOK  FOR  THE  BIG  SIGNS  OR 
PHONE  HEMLOCK  7303  AND  MAKE  AN  AP- 
POINTMENT TO  VISIT  REDWOOD  ESTATES 
IN    ONE   OF   OUR   CARS. 


You  will  enjoy 

a  Day's  Trip  to 

the  Mountains  as 

Our  Guest 


ONCE  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  IT  YOU  CANNOT 
GET  AWAY  FROM  ITS  IRRESISTIBLE  AT- 
TRACTION. MAN  ALIVE  ....  IT'S  RE\L 
LIFE  ....  YOU'LL  FEEL  BETTER  .  .  .  IT'S 
NATURE'S  HEALTH  TONIC  .  .  .  .  H  A  P  P  Y 
PLAY  DAYS,  RESTFUL  NIGHTS,  AND  OH' 
WHAT   AN   APPETITE! 


FOR  RECREATION! 

You  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  on  your  vacation,  and  you  will  keep 
on  doing  it  unless  you  own  your  own  vacation  spot.  Don't  pass 
up  this  opportunity  now  presented    to  you. 

We  have  recreational  facilities  of  all  kinds  —  Swimming — Arch- 
ery— Hiking — Camping — Riding — Playground,  'etc. 

FOR  INVESTMENT! 

Redwood  Estates  is  the  choicest  place  for  investment  in  Cabin 
Sites  because  they  are  in  ever  increasing  demand  and  prices  are 
soaring  upwards  all  the  time. 

We  have  beautiful  lots  as  LOW  AS  $100.00,  with  two  years  to 
pay  if  you  need  it.  Easily  reached  on  main  highway.  No  ferries 
to  cross.  Sunshine  in  abundance.  A  little  world  where  you  can 
enjoy  life  with  greater  zest,  and  all  within  easy  reach  from  the 
Bay   District. 

Planning  your  vacation  or  week-ends  in  such  a  spot  will  be 
fun   that   you   never   before   anticipated. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  having  a  site  of  your  own — in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains — or 
not — send   for  our   Illustrated   Booklet.     It  will   cost  you   nothing! 

Redwood   Estates  Company 

1182  Market  Street  San  Francisco  Phone  Hemlock  7303 

1723  Webster  Street,   Oakland.     Phone  1282 
Auzerais  Building,  San  Jose.     Phone  8287 
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'WE  WELCOME  YOU" 

Clinton  Cafeterias 


1059  Market  Street,  Near  Sixth  1 36  O'Farrell  Street,  Near  Powell 

725  Market  Street,  Near  Third  1 8  Powell  Street,  Near  Market 

CLINTON  COFFEE   SHOP  Orchestral  Music  CLINTON  I  UNCH 

171   SUTTER  ST. 

CUSTOMERS 


48  MARKET  ST. 

CLINTON 


IDEAL  —  SATISFIED 


JOHN   McC ALLAN,  Notary  Public 

Dispositions,   Agreements   and    Other   Work 
Pertaining    to    Notary    Work 


34  SUTTER  STREET 

Residence,   Hotel  Sutter 
Tel.  Sutter  3060 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.   Sutter  6195 


To  Meet  That  Urgent  Demand 


We  carry  the  most  liberal  and  complete 
stocks  of  school  furniture  and  equipment 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  both  our  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  warehouses.  We 
are  in  a  position  to  take  care  of  your  de- 
mands to  meet  that  last  minute  rush  gen- 
erally occasioned  by  unexpected  enroll- 
ment, or  perhaps  by  previous  oversight. 
We  have  a  very  large  stock  of  USED 
FURNITURE,  thoroughly  renovated  and 
substantial  which  will  answer  perfectly 
for  more  or  less  temporary  service  or 
where  funds  are  limited.  Just  at  present 
we  have  in  stock  about  100  No.  3002 
Steel  Pedestal  Chairs,  with  or  without 
steel  book  box  as  pictured  above,  the 
most  substantial  and  practicable  tablet 
chair  ever  manufactured.  These  can  be 
purchased  at  a  most  attractive  price. 
Write  us  your  requirements. 


C.   F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


222  South  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


609  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


..\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\VV.; 

San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 

HOTEL 

340  O'FARRELL  STREET 

□ 

Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 

□ 
Garage  across  the  street 

□ 

Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 

courtesy  is  extended 

&*e*xxxxxxaassssxstsxsxxss$xssssssss* 
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15  Models 


istcibutois 
bur  Service 


Tubular  Steel  Model  No.  1 01 

Triangular  shaped  steel  tubing,  clectri- 

cally  welded.  Scat  hinge  noticing  and 

easily  operated. 


American  Universal  No.  134 

Movable.  Adjustable  lor  height.  Lift- 
ing Lid.  Exceptionally  light  in  weight. 


The  factory  is  in  Michigan 
but  the  Service  is  local  to  you 

BY  no  mere  accident  have  "American"  desks  won  such  na- 
•  tion-wide  appreciation  and  buyer-preference.  For  beyond 
the  craftsmanship  built  into  them  is  a  service  that  stands  behind 
them  to  make  a  diversified  quality  product  quickly  obtainable. 

Distributing  stations ...  53  of  them  in  the  United  States  . . . 
located  to  insure  48  hour  delivery  of  your  order.  And  15 
master  models,  with  nearly  200  variations  in  style,  design  and 
finish  provide  a  wide  selection. 

"American"  desks  meet  every  need  of  the  modern  schoolroom. 
"American"  service  meets  such  needs  almost  immediately.  And 
"American"  building  has  maintained  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  a  standard  of  tested  excellence  that  has  never  been 
equaled.  Of  our  tubular  steel  models  alone  school  officials 
have  purchased  more  than  4,750,000  ...  a  measure  of  recog- 
nition which  should  be  of  great  significance  to  you.  And 
just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  our  Grand 
Rapids  Factory  are  placed  at  your  very  door. 

If  these  desks  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  that  is 
only  because  they  have  been  built  to  cost  far  less  in  the  end 
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"PRANC"  Tempera  Based 
on  the  Color  Chart — a  Mighty 
Help  to  Instructor  and  Student 

Poster  and  Show  Card  Art  has  grad- 
ually forged  its  way  up  until  it  has  now 
won  place  as  a  constant  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  many  schools. 

But  the  stumbling  block  in  the  past  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  mixing  accurate 
tints  and  shades  with  ordinary  show 
card  colors. 

This  vexatious  problemhasbeen  definitely 
and  scientifically  solved  by  "PRANG" 
Tempera — the  Better  Show  Card  Color, 
because  Be  have  tuned  it  in  reilh  the 
Standard  Color  Chart. 

With  "PRANG"  Tempera  colors,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  mix  any  desired  intermediate 
hue,  or  with  black  and  white  to  produce  all  the 
tints,  shades  and  grayed  colors  desired.  They  are  luminous 
and  brilliant,  a  joy  to  use,  and  a  source  of  delight  to  the 
trained  eye.  Their  hues  are  more  intense  and  beautiful  than 
was  ever  before  believed  possible. 

We  will  gladly  supply  you  with  a  copy  of  our  attractive 
folder  in  color  upon  application.  It  explains  the  advantages 
of  a  systematically  arranged  palette,  the  sound  reason  be- 
hind the  entire  system,  as  well  as  brief  outlines  touching  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  new  Tempera  colors  are  being 
used  most  successfully  today. 

Our  Educational  Department  or  our  American  Art  Aid 
Department  will  gladly  help  you  at  any  time  with  any  of 
your  art  problems.  Let  them  send  you  the  above  folder. 
Color  card  and  a  one  ounce  sample  jar  will  be  furnished 
upon  application. 
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EASTERN    SCHOOL,    55    Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

COLORADO    SCHOOL,    Boulder,    Colorado. 

Superintendents,  Principals,  Supervisors  of  Penmanship,  Commercial,  Grade  and  High  School  Instructors  have 
found  in  these  Schools  during  past  years  a  delightful  and  positive  short  cut  to  skill  in  demonstrating  and 
teaching    successfully    pond    handwriting. 

Attend  one  of  lliese  schools  and  learn  thoroughly  physiological,  psychological  and  pedagogical  truths  about 
plain   rhythmic  muscular   movement    handwriting. 

For  a  complete  prospectus  address  for  Eastern  School.  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Company.  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.    N,    Y..   and   for   the   Colorado   School,   The   A.    N.   Palmer    Company,    2128    Calumet    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 
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Start  off  the  New  School 
aright  by  the  use  of  the 
beautifully  illustrated  New 
"Wall  Reader." 


The  New 

Beacon 

Reading 

Chart 


Forty-tour  pages,  each 
32  x  16  inches,  all  about 
the  common  experiences  of 
childhood.  Abundantly  il- 
lustrated. Set  in  type  read- 
able from  any  seat  in  the 
classroom,  and  utilizing  a 
well  graded  vocabulary  of 
about  100  words.  The 
RIGHT  preparation  for 
the  first  reading  lessons. 


Miniature  fac-simile  Sample <  Charts  in 
color  sent  to  teachers  upon  application 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
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JEDEDIAH  SMITH  CENTENNIAL 

"It  will  be  just  one  hundred  years  in 
November  since  Jedediah  Strong  Smith,  the 
Erst  American  to  cross  the  great  plateau, 
made  his  now  famous  journey  to  California. 
He  was  with  General  Ashby's  fur  traders 
En  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
during  the  summer  of  1826.  Inasmuch  as 
fihe  furs  and  pelts  were  becoming  scarce  in 
Khe  great  basin,  General  Ashby  sent  young 
Smith  on  to  California  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, a  new  area  in  which  furs  and  pelts 
|might  be  taken.  After  great  hardships 
Smith  reached  California,  and  after  even 
greater  hardships  returned  to  camp  at 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

"The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  sponsoring  a  fitting  celebration  to 
Bhark  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
coming  of  the  first  American  citizen  across 
the  Sierras  into  our  state.  Throughout  the 
state  the  classes  in  California  history  and 
in  English  should  give  attention  to  the 
Jedediah  Smith  Centennial.  I  commend  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  all  school  peo- 
ple." 

This  extract  is  taken  from  Special  Bul- 
letin Number  One,  Series  1926-1927,  issued 
Ey  Will  C.  Wood,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  July  6,  1926,  to  the  educators  of 
California.  Material  on  the  life  and  ex- 
plorations of  Jedediah  Smith  may  be  found 
in  "Lessons  in  California  History,"  by  Harr 
Wagner  and  Mark  Keppel.  An  entire  chap- 
ter in  this  book  is  devoted  to  Jedediah 
Smith. 


THE  UNION'S  GAIN 

By  Ruth  Thompson 
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AMERICAN  RED   CROSS 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross' sends  the  following: 

"Our  Roll  Call  this  year,  to  enroll  mem- 
bers for  1927,  will  be  held  as  usual  from 
Armistice  Dav  to  Thanksgiving,  November 
11  to  25. 

"The  American  Red  Cross,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  three  millions  and.  an 
additional  junior  membership  of  six  mill- 
ions, has  become  the  recognized  agency  of 
phe  American  people  for  extending  service 
to  humanity.  Its  work  is  supported  through 
the  membership  dues  secured  once  a  year 
during  the  Roll  Call." 


Time:     Early  part  of  September  just 

before  Admission  Day. 
Place:     May    be    a    yard    or    school 

ground. 
Properties:    American  flag.    A  book 
in  which  is  supposed  to  be  Sew- 
ard's speech  on  whether  Califor- 
nia should  enter  the  Union  as  a 
slave  or  free  state,  and  Richard- 
son's   poem,    "Pio    Pico."     These 
excerpts    may    be    written    on    a 
piece  of  paper  which  may  be  in- 
serted in  book.    Guitar.     Phono- 
graph.   Phonograph  Record   "La 
Paloma."    Music  of  "I  Love  You 
California."        Children      should 
know  the  song. 
Characters:   Any  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  a  group,  and  Harry,  Lois, 
George,     Ralph,     Marian,     Ellen, 
Ray. 
(Boy  enters  with  an  American  flag, 
which  he  stands  upright  in  center  left 
of  stage.    Group  of  boys  and  girls  tile 
in  and  stand  in  front  of  flag.    They  sa- 
lute the  flag.) 

ALL:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
Flag  of  the  Lhhted  States  of  America 
and  to  the  Republic  for  .which  it 
stands,  one  Nation,  indivisible,  with 
Liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

HARRY:  There  are  forty-eight 
stars  in  our  flag  and  each  one  stands 
for  a  state  in  the  Union. 

LOIS:  I  wonder  which  star  stands 
for  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union. 

GEORGE:  The  thirty-first  star 
stands  for  California's  entrance!  Don't 
you  remember  in  your  history  how  the 
balance  of  power  between  slave  and 
free  states  was  equally  divided?  There 
were  fifteen  slave  states  and  fifteen 
free  states  at  that  time.  If  California 
were  admitted  as  a  slave  state  then  the 
balance  of  power  would  be  thrown  in 
favor  of  slavery.  If  it  were  admitted 
as  a  free  state  slavery  would  receive  a 
blow ! 

LOIS:  But  what  happened?  I  sup- 
pose it's  because  you  are  named  for 
George  Washington  that  you  know  so 
much  about  history. 


GEORGE:  I  honestly  do  try  to  live 
up  to  my  name  and  that  is  why  I  study 
and  remember  my  history.  California 
was  admitted  as  a  free  state  and  the 
new  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico were  to  decide  the  question  for 
themselves  when  the  time  came.  Will- 
iam H.  Seward,  who  did  so  much  for 
Alaska,  was  good  to  California,  too.  I 
have  here  a  part  of  his  speech  in  favor 
of  California.  (Reads  dramatically) : 
"California  ought  to  be  admitted  at 
once;  California  comes  from  that  clime 
where  the  West  dies  away  into  the  ris- 
ing East;  California,  which  bounds  the 
empire  and  the  continent ;  California, 
the  youthful  queen  of  the  Pacific,  in 
robes  of  freedom,  inlaid  with  gold,  is 
doubly  welcome!  She  stands  justified 
for  all  the  irregularities  in  her  method 
of  coming.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
should  wave  over  her  ports,  or  she  will 
raise  aloft  a  banner  for  herself.  It 
would  be  no  mean  ambition  if  it  became 
necessary  for  its  own  protection  to 
found  an  independent  nation  on  the  Pa- 
cific." 

HARRY:  That's  great!  It  makes 
my  memory  stir.  California's  entrance 
was  the  Union's  gain!  I  remember 
reading,  that  at  the  time,  Daniel  Web- 
ter,  Henry  Clay,  Jefferson  Davis  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  all  made  great  talks 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery! 

GEORGE:  Yes,  and  California,  our 
own  Golden  State,  entered  the  Union  a 
free  state ! 

LOIS:  I  really  think  that  the  facts 
of  history  are  rather  dry.  The  part  in 
the  history  of  California  that  interests 
me  is  the  carefree,  happy,  romantic 
clavs  just  before  the  United  States 
came  into  possession  of  California.  I 
love  the  color  and  beauty  of  California 
and  I  love  the  missions  founded  by  the 
padres  and  I'd  certainly  like  to  have 
lived  then,  a  Spanish  senorita,  and 
dress  myself  in  beautiful  silks  and  sat- 
ins and  ride  miles  and  miles  on  horse- 
back to  a  dance,  and  then  stay  on  some 
beautiful  ranch  for  days  ! 

RALPH  (steps  forward  with  guitar 
and    gallantly   declares):    Yes.    and   if 
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you  were  she  and  it  was  then, (the  boys 
and  girls  smile  and  nudge  each  other 
but  listen  carefully)  I  would  serenade 
you.     I    would  sing  the  Spanish  song 

"La  Tali  una"  (adds  in  an  aside)  be- 
cause I  don't  know  many  Spanish 
songs.  (He  sings  "La  Paloma."  If  no 
boy  is  fount!  who  can  play  the  guitar 
the  scene  could  be  arranged  so  that 
Ralph  would  carry  a  guitar,  but  he 
should  be  standing  next  to  a  curtain 
behind  which  is  a  phonograph.  The 
record  "La  Paloma"  with  a  man's  voice 
singing  may  be  used  as  if  Ralph  were 
singing.  Roys  and  girls  applaud  at  con- 
elusion  of  song.) 

MARIAN:  Really,  that  puts  me  in 
the  mood  to  observe  Admission  Day, 
for  it's  September  ninth,  you  know.  I 
wonder  what  we  could  all  do  to  ob- 
serve the  day!  What  do  you  think, 
George? 

GEORGE:  Anything  that  I'd  think 
of  would  be  too  dry,  too  historical.  I 
know,  ask  Lois,  she  seems  to  be  the 
girl  with  imagination. 

LOIS:  Of  course  1  want  to  wear  a 
Spanish  costume  and  listen  to  Ralph 
sing! 

HARRY :  We  should  bring  in  some 
facts,  I  think.  We  might  divide  our 
entertainment  into  three  parts.  First, 
California's  settlement  by  the  Spanish. 
Then  we  could  tell  of  the  missions. 
Then  bring  in  something  about  the  first 
Presidio,  which  was  established  in 
Monterey  on  June  3,  1770.  Second,  the 
Mexicans  gained  their  freedom  and  so 
also   gained   California   from   Spain   in 


I've    forgotten 
United    States 


1822,  and  then  —  oh, 
when  it  was  that  the 
gained  California! 

RAY:  Xow  you've  come  to  some- 
thing that  I  know.  The  Bear  Flag  Re- 
public was  declared  in  1846.  Don't  you 
remember  that  we  read  of  how  the 
Americans  surrounded  the  home  of 
General  Vallejo,  took  him  and  some 
others  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Fre- 
mont's cam])?  On  July  7,  1846,  Com- 
modore John  D.  Sloat  raised  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  Monterey.  It  was  then  that 
the  Mexican  rule  came  to  and  end.  Exit 
Mexico.  Enter  the  United  States !  But 
we  could  not  work  up  a  play  like  that. 
It's  too  difficult ! 

GEORGE.:  One  of  my  heroes  in  the 
history  of  California  is  John  Charles 
Fremont,  lie  is  called  "the  pathfinder" 
and  he  made  several  trips  of  explora- 
tion for  the  United  States  government. 
He  really  took  an  active  part  in  the,  ac- 
tivities which  led  to  California's  admis- 
sion to  the  Union.  I  read  just  the  other 
day  that  it  was  on  January  12,  1847, 
that  at  Cahuenga,  which  is  near  Holly- 


wood, Fremont  and  Governor  Pico 
signed  the  papers  that  eventually  gave 
the  United  States  full  possession  of 
California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  a  part  of 
New  Mexico  and  LItah. 

ELLEN:  Speaking  of  Pico  reminds 
me  that  there  is  a  poem  in  that  book 
that  George  has,  about  the  last  Mexi- 
can governor,  Pio  Pico.  A  man  named 
Daniel  S.  Richardson  wrote  it  and  it's 
rather  interesting. 

HARRY:  Do  read  it,  Ellen.  (George 
hands  Ellen  the  book.) 

ELLEN  (Reads  impressively) : 

"Last  of  thy  gallant  race,  farewell! 

When  darkness  on  his  eyelids  fell 

The  chain  was  snapped — the  tale  was  told 

That  linked  the  new  world  to  the  old  ; 

The  new  world  of  our  happy  day 

To  those  brave  times  which  fade  away 

In  memories  of  flocks  and  fells, 

Of  lowing;  herds  and  mission  bells. 

He  linked  us  to  the  times  which  wrote 

Vallejo,  Sutter.  Stockton,  Sloat, 

Upon  their  banners — times  which  knew 

The  cowled  Franciscan,  and  the  gray 

Old  hero-priest  of  Monterey. 

"In  his  proud  eye  one  saw  again 
The  chivalry  of  ancient  Spain; 
The  grace  of  speech,  the  gallant  air, 
The  readiness  to  do  and  dare. 
And  he  was  ready;  and  his  hand 
For  love  of  this,  his  motherland, 
Was  quick  to  strike  and  strong  to  lead ; 
He  served  her  in  her  hour  of  need 
And.  loving,  served  her  as  he  knew. 
What  better  proof,  though  unconfessed, 
Than  those  old  scars  upon  his  breast? 

"Once  those  broad  fields  which  slope  away 

Asleep  in  verdure,  zone  on  zone, 

With  countless  herds,  were  all  his  own. 

Once  from  his  white  ancestral  hall 

A  lavish   welcome  ran  to  all. 

Today  the  land  which  gave  him  birth 

Allots  him  but  one  plot  of  earth — 

A  tomb  where  winter  roses  creep 

On   Santa  Clara's  crumbling  wall  ; 

Fit  place,  perhaps,  for  one  to  sleep 

Who  knew  and  loved  her  best  of  all. 

"So  ends  in  rest  life's  fitful  day. 
He  saw  an  era  pass  away. 
He  touched  the  morning  and  the  noon 
Of  that  sweet  time  which,  all  too  soon, 
To  twilight  hastened  when  the  call 
(  )f  Fremont  from  her  mountain  wall 
Provoked  the  golden  land  to  leap 
New-vestured  from  her  age-long  sleep. 

"The  train  moves  on.    Xo  hand  may  stay 
The  onward  march   of  destiny  ; 
Rut  from  her  valleys,  rich   in  grain. 
From  mountain  slope  and   poppied  plain 
A  sigh  is  heard — his  deeds  they  tell. 
And,  sighing,  hail  and  call  farewell." 

RALPH:  I  like  that!  The  last  verse 
is  almost  music. 

LOIS:  I  know  that  between  us  all 
we  can  plan  a  good  program.  We  all 
seem  to  know  something  about  our 
state  and  if  we  all  work  together  I 
feel  sure  we'll  have  something  worth 
while.  Xow,  let's  begin  to  plan.  I  al- 
readv  have  an  idea  ! 
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(Boys  and  girls  gather  around  Lois 
in  an  eager  and  interested  manner, 
ready  to  discuss  the  project.  Ralph 
seises  his  guitar.) 

RALPH:  But  first,  a  song,  my 
friends ! 

(Boys  and  girls  join  in  singing  "I 
Love  You  California,"  or  some  appro- 
priate song.) 

(curtain) 
ACT  II 
(The  curtain  rises  and  the  Spirit  of 
California  is  discovered  seated  in  state. 
The  girl  may  be  in  robes  of  white,  with 
golden  girdle  and  slippers.  On  both 
sides  of  her  fruits  and  flozvers  are 
heaped.  If  scenery  is  made,  majestic 
mountains  should  form  the  background. 
American  flags  may  also  be  used  in 
decoration.) 

Properties:  Fruits  and  flowers.  Amer- 
ican Flag.  Phonograph.  Phono- 
graph records :  La  Golandrina 
and  El  Pajaro  or  some  Mexican 
or  Spanish  dance  music.  Twenty- 
i  •  seven  white  placards  lettered  in 
large  orange  colored  letters  the 
names  of  the  original  twenty- 
seven  counties  in  California.  Two 
books.  These  clapped  quickly  to- 
gether may  be  used  to  make 
those  noises  behind  scenes  like 
firing  of  guns.  Drum. 
Characters:  Spirit  of  California — a 
girl.  The  Spirits  of  the  follow- 
ing counties  may  be  boys  or  girls 
of  Act  I ;  all  wear  same  kind  of 
loose  poppy-colored  costume:  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, San  Luis  Obispo,  Monte- 
rey, Santa  Cruz,  San  Francisco, 
Santa  Clara,  Contra  Costa,  Ma- 
rin, Solano,  Sonoma,  Yolo,  Napa, 
Mendocino,  Sacramento,  El  Do- 
rado, Sutter,  Yuba,  Butte,  Co- 
lusa, Shasta,  Trinity,  Calaveras, 
San  Joaquin,  Tuolumne,  Mari- 
posa. Spirit  of  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
I  (Curtain  rises  and  Spirit  of  Cali- 
fornia is  discovered  seated,  surrounded 
by  fruits  and  flozvers  and  majestic  Cali- 
fornia scenery  in  background.) 
SPIRIT: 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  California — 

I  am  Youth,-  Health,  Work,  Wealth. 

Bright  gold  is  my  sunshine, 
Wet  gold  is  my  rain. 
Gold  grows  in  my  valleys — 
In  hills,  coast  and  plain. 

Oh  wide  are  my  borders ! 
Farflung  is  my  length. 
And  glorious  my  beauty — 
Gigantic  my  strength ! 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  California — 

I  am  Youth,  Health,  Work,  Wealth. 

I  am  Opportunity ! 


(Pause — music  of  "La  Golandrina" 
is  heard  from  distance.) 

SPIRIT:  Hark!  I  hear  music!  It  is 
"La  Golandrina!"  How  it  carries  re- 
minders of  California's  early  days ! 
How  it  makes  one  wish  to  sway  to  the 
music  and  dream  in  the  langorous  sun- 
shine ! 

(Music  from  the  distance  and  sound 
of  voices  singing.   Music  ceases.) 

SPIRIT:  I  am  dreaming  of  the  past. 
(Pause.)  I  am  thinking  of  California's 
progress.  (Pause.)  I  am  glorying  in 
the  steps  which  she  has  mounted  to 
reach  Today! — One  step  was  the  rais- 
ing of  the  American  flag  by  Commo- 
dore Sloat.  (Spirit  pauses  and  from  the 
distance,  behind  scenes,  is  heard  the 
sound  of  excited  talk  and  cheers:  "Hur- 
rah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!") 

SPIRIT:  What  a  longing  Califor- 
nia had,  after  she  became  an  American 
possession,  not  to  be  a  territory,  but  to 
be  a  state !  That  was  why  the  first  con- 
vention was  called  to  convene  at  Mon- 
terey, in  Colton  Hall,  September  1, 1849. 
And  it  was  that  convention  that  or- 
dered the  first  legislature  to  convene 
at  San  Jose  just  one  month  later.  It 
was  then  that  the  cities,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Monterey,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Diego,  Benicia,  Sonoma 
and  Santa  Barbara  were  incorporated. 
It  was  then  that  General  Vallejo  head- 
ed a  committee  to  find  out  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  twenty-seven 
original  counties  of  California.  The 
names  are  of  Spanish  and  Indian  deri- 
vation and — but  here  are  the  Spirits  of 
the  Counties  robed  in  California  poppy 
gold  to  tell  us  of  themselves ! 

(Enter  twenty-seven  boys  and  girls 
dressed  in  straight,  sweeping  robes  of 
bright  orange  and  each  zvcaring  a  plac- 
ard on  which  is  printed  the  name  of 
the  county  he  or  she  represents.  The 
Spirits  of  the  Counties  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  Spirit  of  California.  Alter- 
nately each  steps  forward  in  front  of 
the  Spirit  and  tells  of  himself.  When 
he  has  finished  lie  quietly  exits  and  the 
next  one  takes  his  place.) 

LOS  ANGELES:  I  am  Los  Angeles 
County.  I  am  named  for  Los  Angeles, 
the  "City  of  the  Angels,"  which  was 
founded  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  in  1781. 

SAN  DIEGO:  I  am  San  Diego 
County.  San  Diego  means  St.  James. 
I  am  named  after  the  first  mission 
founded  in  California  on  July  16,  1769. 

SANTA  BARBARA:  I  am  Santa 
Barbara  County.  I  am  named  after  the 
mission  of  Santa  Barbara  which  was 
built  half  way  between  the  missions  in 
Monterey  and  San  Diego. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO:  I  am  San  Luis 


Obispo  County.  I,  too,  am  named  after 
the  mission  whose  name  I  bear.  The 
mission  was  established  in  1772. 

MONTEREY:  I  am  the  County  of 
Monterey.  I  am  named  for  the  Count 
of  Monterey  and  perhaps,  too,  there  is 
some  reference  to  my  beautiful  pines, 
"kings  of  the  forests."  The  town  of 
Monterey  was  the  official  residence  of 
fourteen  governors  and  for  a  while  it 
was  the  capital  of  California. 

SANTA  CRUZ:  I  am  the  County  of 
Santa  Cruz,  or  "Holy  Cross."  I  get 
my  name  from  the  mission  on  the  north 
side  of  Monterey  Bay. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  I  am  the  Coun- 
ty of  San  Francisco.  Father  Junipero 
Serra  was  a  Franciscan  monk.  He 
named  the  mission  now  called  Dolores, 
which  he  founded  in  1776,  after  the 
founder  of  his  order,  San  Francisco  de 
Asis.  The  presidio  likewise  took  the 
name,  as  did  the  bay,  and  later  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Yerba  Buena  changed  its 
name  to  San  Francisco,  making  the 
group  complete  and  all  bearing  the 
name  of  San  Francisco. 

SANTA  CLARA:  I  am  the  County 
of  Santa  Clara.  I  am  named  for  the 
Santa  Clara  mission,  which  was  estab- 
lished January,  1777. 

CONTRA  COSTA:  I  am  Contra 
Costa  County.  My  name  means  "oppo- 
site coast"  and  I  am  across  the  bay,  or 
coast,  from  San  Francisco.  I  was  al- 
most called  "Diablo,"  meaning  devil, 
after  one  of  my  mountains.  This  moun- 
tain is  so  called  because  of  a  story  the 
Indians  told  of  evil  spirits  haunting  the 
place. 

MARIN:  I  am  Marin  County.  I  am 
named  after  the  chief  of  an  unfriendly 
tribe  of  Indians.  These  Indians  attack- 
ed an  exploring  party  in  1815.  Marin 
was  captured  but  he  escaped.  He  took 
refuge  in  some  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
San  Rafael  Inlet  and  these  have  since 
been  called  Marin  Islands.  Marin  died 
at  San  Rafael  mission  in  1834,  but  the 
county  still  bears  his  name. 

SOLANO:  I  am  Solano  County. 
Sem-Yeto,  meaning  fierce  hand,  was 
the  great  chief  of  the  Suisun  Indians. 
When  he  was  baptized  he  took  the  name 
of  Solano  in  honor  of  Francisco  Solano, 
a  missionary.  The  county  which  the 
Suisuns  had  claimed  was  named  So- 
lano after  the  Indian  chief. 

SONOMA  COUNTY:  I  am  Sonoma 
County.  Sonoma  is  the  Indian  way  of 
saving  "valley  of  the  moon."  The  In- 
dian tribes  of  that  region  called  their 
chief  Sonoma. 

YOLO:  I  am  Yolo  County.  I  get 
my  name  from  the  Indian  word, 
"Yolov,"  meaning  a  region  thick  with 
rushes.     The    tribes    owning    the    tule 
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lands    west    of    the    Sacramento    were 
called  Yoloy. 

NAPA:  I  am  Napa  County.  I  am 
named  after  the  Indian  tribe  which  oc- 
cupied the  valley  from  San  Pablo  Bay 
in  .Mount  St.  Helen's.  The  tribe  was 
large  and  caused  much  trouble  until  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1839  almost 
wiped  it  out  of  existence. 

MENDOCINO:  1  am  Mendocino 
County.  1  am  named  after  the  cape  on 
the  western  coast  which  was  discov- 
ered in  1853  and  named  after  Mendoza, 
the  author  of  the  expedition  and  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain. 

SACRAMENTO:  1  am  Sacramen- 
to County.  My  name  means  "Sacra- 
ment." The  Sacramento  River  was 
first  named  "Jesus  Maria"  by  Lieuten- 
ant Moraga,  and  its  branch  was  called 
the  "Sacramento."  The  river  was  later 
named  the  Sacramento  and  its  branch, 
the  Feather  River.  Both  the  county 
and  its  capital  today  bear  the  name  of 
Sacramento. 

EL  DORADO:  1  am  El  Dorado 
County.  I  am  so  named  because  gold 
in  paying  quantities  was  first  found 
within  my  borders. 

SUTTER  COUNTY:  I  am  Sutter 
Count}'.  1  bear  the  name  of  John  Au- 
gustus Sutter,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
who  emigrated  to  California  in  1839. 
He  obtained  a  grant  of  land  and  found- 
ed a  colony  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River.  Sutter  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  early  Cali- 
fornia. 

YUBA:  I  am  Yuba  County.  Yuba 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Uva,  or 
grape.  An  exploring  party  in  1824  on 
the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Feather 
River  found  quantities  of  wild  grape- 
vines growing. 

BUTTE:  I  am  Butte  County.  I  am 
named  after  the  mounds  which  rise  out 
of  the  plains  east  of  Sacramento.  The 
Buttes  were  so  named  by  some  hunters 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose 
leader  was  Michael  Laframbeau,  in 
1829. 

COIA'S.I:    I   am  Colusa  Comity.    1 
am  named  after  Indian  tribes  that  once 
lived   on   the   west   side   of   the    Sacra 
mento  River. 

SHASTA:  1  am  Shasta  County.  1 
get  my  name  from  the  Indians  who 
lived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Shasta. 

TRIX1TY:  I  am  Trinity  County.  1 
was  named  after  Trinity  Bay.  which 
was  discovered  on  Trinity  Sunday 

CALAVERAS:  I  am  Calaveras 
County.  Years  ago  Captain  Mor-asa 
found  many  skulls  near  a  creek.  He 
called  the  creek  Calaveras,  meaning 
River  of  Skulls.    The  county  in  which 


the  river  rises  has  assumed  the  name. 
It  is  said  the  skulls  were  those  of  In- 
dians killed  by  a  warring  tribe  when 
others  were  fishing  in  their  territory. 

SAN  JOAQUIN:  1  am  San  Joaquin 
County.  Finding  a  river  which  rose  in 
the  Sierras  and  emptied  in  Lake  Buena 
\  ista,  Lieutenant  Moraga  in  1813 
named  the  stream  San  Joaquin,  after 
the  legendary  father  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  river,  valley  and  county  to- 
day bear  the  name  of  San  Joaquin. 

TUOLUMNE:  1  am  Tuolumne 
County.  Mv  name  comes  from  an  In- 
dian word  which  means  a  cluster  of 
stone  wigwams. 

MARIPOSA:  I  am  Mariposa  Coun- 
ty. In  1807  a  hunting  party  camped  on 
a  river  which  had  trees  growing  on  the 
banks.  Many  butterflies  fluttered 
around  the  foliage.  Mariposa,  mean- 
ing butterfly,  was  the  name  given  the 
river  and  the  county  has  since  been 
called  by  that  name. 

SPIRIT  (musingly):  And  those 
were  the  twenty-seven  pioneers — and 
today  California  claims  fifty-eight  coun- 
ties ! 

(Enter  the  Spirit  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  wearing  a  poppy  -  colored 
flowing  robe  zuitk  poppy  peaked  hat  and 
a  loose  fog-grey  cape.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  I  am  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  I  heard  that  you 
were  here  and  I  hastened  hither  to  tell 
you  how  California's  first  Admission 
Day  was  celebrated  in  my  San  Fran- 
cisco! 

(SPIRIT  nods  and  smiles.) 

SPIRIT:  Tell  me  your  story.  I 
know  it  was  in  San  Francisco  that  the 
first  news  of  California's  admission 
was  known. 

SPIRIT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
How  California  longed  to  be  a  State! 
How  she  longed  to  add  her  star  to  the 
already  illustrious  and  shining  thirty 
stars  of  the  Union's  flag!  (Pauses. 
Speaks  rcminisccntly  and  proceeds  to 
the  climax  with  dramatic  and  stirring 
fervor):  It  was  on  October  18,  1850, 
that  the  mail  steamer  Oregon  was 
sirhted  from  Telegraph  Hill,  sailing 
through  the  Golden  Gate,  nearing  the 
harbor  with  fla^s  flying — with  streams 
of  bunting,  red,  white  and  blue,  gaily 
waving  in  the  cool  breezes  of  blue  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  good  news  was 
signalled  from  the  ship  to  the  waiting 
people  on  the  hill.  (Pauses,  and  cheers, 
hurrahs  ami  glad  shouts  arc  heard  com- 
ing from  behind  scenes.)  The  news 
snread  rapidly — California  was  one  of 
(be  United  States!  California  was  ad- 
mitted .to  the  Union!  All  business  was 
closed,  courts   adjourned   and   the  peo- 


ple assembled  at  Portsmouth  Square  in 
a  frenzy  of  delight  to  celebrate  the 
event.  Newspapers  from  New  York 
which  carried  the  story  sold  for  five 
dollars  apiece.  Guns  were  fired! 
(Pauses.  Noise  as  of  guns  being  fired 
float  in  from  behind  the  scene.)  Music 
and  bands  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
(Pauses,  while  from  behind  scenes  a 
drum  is  heard  beating  a  march  tunc. 
Then  the  first  verse  of  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  en- 
thusiastic voices.)  There  was  crying, 
laughing,  congratulating  and  there  was 
an  eager  and  informal  procession  up 
the  streets  of  the  town.  (Pauses  while 
tramp  of  many  feet  and  calls  of  people 
arc  heard  from  behind  scenes.)  Mount- 
ing his  box  behind  six  fiery  mustangs 
and  lashing  them  to  their  highest  speed, 
the  driver  of  Crandall's  stage  shouted 
and  cried  the  glad  news  to  the  people 
all  the  way  to  San  Jose,  the  capital. 
Governor  Burnett,  himself  anxious  to 
tell  the  people,  rode  in  another  coach 
to  San  Jose.  Along  El  Camino  Real 
dashed  the  two  stages,  but  Governor 
Burnett's  arrived  a  few  minutes  ahead 
of  Crandall's  and  it  was  he  who  told 
the  populace  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
of  California's  Admission  to  the  Union! 

SPIRIT  (rises  and  stretches  arms 
outward):  California!  My  California! 
(Music  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  dance 
is  heard  from  back  stage.  El  Pajaro,  or 
some  other  dance  may  be  used.  Music 
ceases.)  The  music  of  the  past! 
(Pause.) 

(Chorus  of  voices  sings  in  loud,  full, 
sweet  tones  the  first  and  last  verses  of 
"America." ) 

SPIRIT:  The  music  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future! — (Pause.) 

I   am  the  Spirit  of  California — 
1  am  Youth,  Health,  'Wealth. 

Bright  gold  is  my  sunshine. 
Wet  gold  is  my  rain. 
Gold  grows  in  my   valleys — 
In  hills,  coast  and  plain. 

Oh  wide  are  my  borders ! 
Farthing  is  my  length, 
And  glorious  my  beautv — 
Gigantic  my  strength! 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  California- — 

1  am  Youth.  Health,  Work,  Wealth  ! 

1   am  Opportunity! 

(curtain) 
ACT  HI 
Time:     Immediately  after  Act  II. 
Place:    Same  as  Act  II. 
Characters:  Same  as  Act  II. 

(As  curtain  goes  up  the  boys  and 
girls  arc  discovered  walking  about 
viezi'iug  the  stage  and  setting  in  crit- 
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ical  manner.    They  have  changed  from 
their  costumes  to  their  own  clothes.) 

LOIS  (enthusiastically) :  I  know 
we'll  surprise  every  one  with  our  play! 
Just  think,  we've  worked  up  all  that 
material  ourselves !  I  shall  never  say 
again  that  the  facts  of  history  are  dry! 

GEORGE:  You've  found  out  now 
that  a  person  does  not  have  to  be  nam- 
ed after  George  Washington  to  be  in- 
terested in  history  and  to  feel  patriotic ! 

HARRY:  We  have  told  of  Califor- 
nia's romantic  past;  we  are  living  in 
the  present.  I  know  a  poem  I  wish  we 
could  use — it  tells  of  California's  fu- 
ture need.  It  is  stirring  and  it  inspires 
me  to  wish  to  grow  to  be  one  of  the 
men  the  poem  describes. 

RALPH:  Maybe  we  could  use  it. 
Can  you  recite  it? 

HARRY:  Yes.  The  name  of  it  is, 
"The  Call  of  California."* 

"There's  a  new  voice  calling  loudly 
Through  our  golden  western  land — 
Calling  down  from  hill  and  mountain, 
Up  from  wave-washed  ocean  strand: 

"Calling  in  the  breath  of  blossom, 
In  the  breeze  from  peak  to  shore, 
In  the  wealth  of  scenic  grandeur, 
In  the  world-enriching  store : — 

'"Bring  me  men  to  match  my  mountains, 
Tall,  majestic,  firm  and  grand; 
Men  to  match  my  stretching  shore-line, 
Guardian  of  our  golden  land  ; 

"Men  to   match   my   groves  and   gardens — 
Rich  in  fruits  of  health  and  cheer ; 
Men  to   match   my    scenic   splendors — 
Never  failing  to  endear; 

i 
"Men  with  minds  to  match  my  sunlight — 
Clear,  pure,  penetrating,  free ; 
Men  with  souls  to  match  my  vastness, 
And  my  hopes  of  destiny ; 

"Men  to  match  my  place  of  honor 
In  Columbia's  starry  fold, 
Fearful  only  of  injustice, 
But  for  right  and  duty  bold; 

"Men  whose  patriotic  purpose 
Is  not  bound  by  battle's  strife, 
But  divines  its  best  expression 
In  the  common  things  of  life." 

MARIAN:  That  poem  furnishes 
just  the  right  touch !  I  think  that  after 
the  curtain  goes  down,  we  should  have 
it  rise  again  and  the  Spirit  of  Cali- 
fornia could  rise  and  recite  those  lines 
in  a  clear,  ringing  voice.  That  would 
conclude  the  program. 

RALPH:  Hurrah!  Now  we're  all 
ready  to  surprise  the  whole  town  with 
our  Admission  Day  program !  (Ralph 
seises  his  guitar  again  and  all  join  him 
in  singing  the  first  verse  of  "I  Love 
You  California." ) 

(curtain) 
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Kings  county,  "The  Little  Kingdom  of 
Kings,"  does  not  loom  large  on  the  map  of 
California.  However,  it  occupies  a  favored 
spot  in  the  most  level  part  of  the  southern 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  its  fertile  fields 
and  luxuriant  vineyards  delight  the  eyes  of 
those  who  "Seek  the  kingdom." 

Geographically  small,  Kings  county  looms 
large  on  the  map  of  progressive  education 
in  California.  In  this  county  of  1375  square 
miles,  there  are  approximately  6000  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  four  kindergartens, 
thirty-four  active  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts and  three  high  school  districts. 

The  problems  involved  in  bringing  the 
schools  of  Kings  county  to  their  present 
high  state  of  efficiency  have  absorbed  the 
time  and  energetic  effort  of  Miss  M.  L. 
Richmond,  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Miss  Richmond  has  been  able  to  secure 
such  complete  cooperation  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Kings  county  that  during  her  ad- 
ministration a  great  building  campaign  has 
been  carried  on  in  almost  every  school  dis- 
trict, with  the  result  that  Kings  county 
enjoys  a  state-wide  reputation  for  excel- 
lent, scientifically  constructed  school  build- 
ings. 

The  provisions  of  Amendment  16  made 
it  possible  for  Miss  Richmond  to  introduce 
a  system  of  rural  school  supervision  which 
has  proven  effective  in  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  the  rural  schools.  During  the  past 
five  years  supervision  has  been  provided 
covering  music,  physical  training,  manual 
training,  agriculture  and  the  general  sub- 
jects. Through  the  careful  expenditure  of 
the  funds  provided  every  child  in  Kings 
county  may  enjoy  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity which  is  not  surpassed  in  the  most 
advanced  schools  of  the  state. 

The  objective  measurement  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
countain  has  shown  a  steady  growth  in  the 
attainment  of  the  pupils.  The  standard 
tests  given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  school 
year  indicate  that  the  elementary  school 
children  of  Kings  county  are  superior  in 
the  "three  R's"  to  the  standards  as  they 
are  established  by  the  makers  of  the  tests. 
Since  the  schools  have  achieved  proficiency 
in  the  so-called  "fundamentals,"  the  aim  of 
the  administration  is  to  firmly  establish 
those  other  "fundamentals"  which  con- 
tribute to  life  "more  abundant."  A  new 
course  in  nature  study  has  been  adopted 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  an 
extensive  library  purchased  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  "infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely 
small"  in  nature.  An  intensive  campaign 
for  the  improvement  of  spoken  English  is 
a  project  for  the  coming  school  year. 

Miss  Richmond  has  in  a  large  measure 
been  responsible  for  the  vast  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  school  product  be- 
cause of  her  policy  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  providing  extension  courses 
given  in  various  centers  in  the  county 
where  teachers  received  instruction  of  a 
university  grade  carrying  upper  division 
credit  by  regularly  qualified  extension  .in- 
structors from  the  University  of  California 
and  the  Fresno  State  Teachers'  College. 
Such  courses  as :  Teaching  English  to  For- 
eign Children,  Teaching  English  to  For- 
eign   Adults,    Immigration,    United    States 


Constitution,  Teaching  of  Reading,  Tests 
and  Measurements,  Rural  Education,  and 
Elementary  School  Curriculum,  have  made 
it  possible  for  teachers  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  Americanizing,  supervision  and 
administration  credentials  while  actively 
engaged  in  class  room  work  as  well  as  im- 
proving the  quality  of  instruction  and  man- 
agement in  the  classroom. 

An  agreement  with  the  Fresno  State 
Teachers'  College  has  made  possible  a  co- 
operative plan  whereby  the  college  gives 
intensive  supervision  to  certain  rural 
schools  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of 
using  these  schools  as  practical  training  in- 
stitutions for  student  teachers  who  aspire 
to  serve  rural   communities. 

Miss  Richmond  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Education  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  field  and  research  committee  in  rural 
education  of  the  University  of  California, 
Southern  Branch.  She  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Central  Section,  C.  T.  A.,  and  an 
active  worker  for  progressive  educational 
principles. 


Will  C.  Wood,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  California,  has  stated 
that  Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
ary, containing  minor  corrections  and  al- 
terations, is  quite  up  to  the  standard  main- 
tained by  the  publishers  of  Webster's  dic- 
tionaries since  1843.  It  is  a  splendid  vol- 
ume, just  the  kind  of  a  dictionary  that 
every  school  should  possess. 

BROADOAKS  BUILDING  BLOCKS    { 
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Leading  Candidates  for  the  Republican  Nomination  for  Governor 

Present  Their  Educational  Platforms 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION 

I  By  Florence  J.  O'Brien,  Vice-President  State 

Board  of  Education ) 

Since  January  1,  1923,  when  Governor 
Richardson  took  office,  ;it  least  as  much  if 
in  it  greater  progress  in  education  lias  been 
made  as  in  any  three  and  one-half  year 
period   in   the  history  of  the  state. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, are  in  charge  of  the  divisions  of 
text  books,  certificate  and  trust  funds.  A 
brief  report  therefore  of  what  has  been 
done  in  these  three  divisions  under  the 
control  i'f  the  State  Hoard  of  Education 
will  verify  this  assertion  of  educational 
progress. 

The  total  number  of  free  state  text  books 
ordered  printed  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  received  from  the  state  printer 
by  the  board  since  January  1,  1923,  is  4,- 
010,278.  These  books  are  needed  and  were 
supplied  to  an  enrollment  of  students  in 
the  elementary  schools  which  increased 
from  598,777  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1923,  to  the  estimated  number  of  704,- 
3i2  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1926. 

The  total  expenditure  for  free  text  books 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923, 
\\  as  $260,846.64.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1925,  the  total  expenditure  for  free 
text  books  was  S300.390.63.  For  the  fiscal 
vear  that  is  just  ended  June  30,  1926,  bills 
are  not  all  in  and  figures  are  not  available, 


Governor  Friend  W.   Richardson 

but  the  total  expenditure  will  be,  it  is  esti- 
mated, considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Within  the  four  years 
the  State  Board  of  Education  has  contract- 
ed   for    three    new    geography     texts,     for 


STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA 
Comparative  Statement  of  Appropriations    for    Education 
Governor  Stephens'  Administration — July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1923 
Governor  Richardson's  Administration — July  1,  1923,  to  June  30,  1927 

Purpose                                                                         Gov.  Stephens'  Gov.  Richardson's 

Administration  Administration 

Board  of  Education  $      410,937.89  $       402,236.06 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  1,091,150.00  1,522,116.42 

Slate    Library    565,900.00  456,700.00 

Historical  Survey   Commission   35,000.00 

Hastings  College  of  Law  40,600.00  37,600.00 

Teachers'   Permanent   Fund  941,872.32  1.137,063.81 

Vocational    Education   438,695.54  803,830.64 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  70,000.00  .            35,000.00 

Veterans'  Educational  Aid  300,000.00  200,000.00 

Textbooks  for  Orphans  40.000.00  40,000.00 

Elementary  Schools  40,518,614.95  64,586,307.02 

Secondary  Schools  8,329,451.07  18,137,971.44 

University  of  California 14,821,577.28  21,970,185.56 

Teachers'  Colleges  and   Special  Schools: 

Chico    ' 453,804.42  561,090.00 

Fresno    457,886.17  744.170.00 

I  lumboMt    207,889.99  264,390.00 

San   Diego    531,343.43  706,600.00 

San    Francisco  808,266.48  976,120.00 

San    |os,.    949,495.41  1,162,950.00 

Santa   Barbara       330,733.27  606,749.38 

School   tor  the   D.af  and  the  Blind  718,085.85  ""4.745.00 

California   Polytechnic  School 579,437.76  368,980.00 

Total  Teachers'  Colleges  and  Special  Schools 5,493,133.67  6,385,794.38 

Grand   Total    Education  .' $73,093,932.72  $115,714,805.33 

Increase  during  Governor  Richardson's    Administration    of  $42,617,872.61,   or   58.3 

per  cent. 

Note:    Appropriations  for  Los  Angeles   Teachers'  College  were   for  the  first  two 

years   of   Governor    Stephens'    Administration.      After    that    the    college    became    the 

Southern   Branch  of  the  University  of  California. 


which  there  has  been  for  some  time  past 
demand  by  the  school  people  of  the  state. 
At  the  July,  1926,  meeting  of  the  state 
board  another  long  felt  want  in  state  text 
books  was  supplied  by  the  adoption  of  a 
civics.  This  is  the  only  civics  free  text  book 
in  use  in  California  and  a  book  for  which 
teachers  have  been  asking  for  a  number  of 
years. 

By  certification  is  signified  the  issuance 
of  credentials  to  teachers.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  present  board  during  the 
last  half  of  1924  the  total  number  of  cre- 
dentials issued  was  9666.  During  the  fol- 
lowing' year  the  total  number  was  17,303, 
while  during'  the  first  half  of  the  present 
j  ear  the  number  is  5601.  Those  issued 
from  the  Los  Angeles  office,  which  has 
been  enlarged  and  equipped  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  teachers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  year,  were  nearly  as  much  as 
those  issued  from  the  longer  established 
Sacramento  office.  The  total  fees  received 
from  credentials  during  1923  was  $31,268.78, 
during  1924  it  was  $60,220.79,  during  1925 
i1  was  $63,556.44  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year  it  was  $27,567.74.  The 
amount  of  credential  fees  turned  into  the 
state   treasury   by   the   board   from   July    1, 

1925,  to  July  1,  1926,  was  $60,386.28. 

By  Trust  Funds,  reference  is  had  to  the 
public  school  teachers'  retirement  salary- 
fund.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  in  the  mes- 
sages of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature, 
has  given  careful  study  to  this  subject  and 
has  through  its  legislative  committee 
striven  earnestly  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tion and  probable  futtlre  of  the  teachers' 
retirement  fund.  The  number  of  retire- 
ments granted  from  January  1,  1923,  to 
June  30,  1926,  was  384.  In  addition  68 
were  granted  at  the  July  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  number  of  names  on  the  pay- 
roll receiving  retirement  salary  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  December  31,  1922,  was  843.  The 
number    for   the    quarter    ending   June    30, 

1926,  was  1061.  On  January  1,  1923,  the 
total  amount  invested  in  the  permanent 
fund  and  retirement  fund  was  $1,528,273.32. 
On  June  30,  1926,  the  total  amount  invest- 
ed in  the  funds  or  on  hand  was  $2,454,- 
705.09.  In  addition  to  this  the  state  board 
has  invested  since  July  1,  1926,  the  sum  of 
$302,500.  This  investment  has  been  made 
for  the  past  two  years  entirely  in  sound 
California  school  bonds.  The  offers  of  vari 
ous  bond  houses  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  have  been  weighed  and  compared  and 
the  investments  have  been  made  with  the 
utmost  care  and  at  the  best  possible  yield, 
These  activities  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  mentioned  to  indicate  the  re 
sponsibilities  attached  to  its  labors  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  substantial  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  in  this  department 
of  the  state  government  under  the  admin- 
istration of  and  by  the  appointees  of  Gov- 
ernor Richardson  and  by  those  in  the  board 
surviving  under  his  administration. 
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In  addition  to  the  responsibility  of  text 
books,  credentials  and  trust  funds,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  is  also  invested  with 
certain  authority  in  connection  with  the 
teachers'  colleges  and  holds  annually  in 
April  a  conference  with  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  operations  of  the  schools. 
That  the  teachers  colleges  have  progressed 
under  the  administration  of  the  present 
Governor  is  shown  by  the  reports  submit- 
ted by  the  presidents  at  the  last  April  con- 
ference. At  the  Humboldt  State  Teachers' 
College  at  Areata  the  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  president  in  April, 
was  270. 

The  enrollment  at  the  State  Teachers' 
College  at  Chico,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  president  in  April,  was  565, 
one-quarter  of  the  number  being  men  pur- 
suing' teachers'  training  courses.  At  this 
school  a  new  gymnasium,  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000  was  granted  by 
the  last  Legislature,  will  be  started  this 
fall.  Other  improvements  at  both  the  new 
Bidwell  Hall  property  and  the  Mt.  Shasta 
Summer  School  have  been  provided  for  and 
are  under  way. 

The  acting  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Teachers'  College  reported  that  the 
school  would  serve  upon  the  whole  during 
the  present  year  over  2000  people.  Under 
that  enrollment  he  stated  649  are  regular 
elementary.  He  reported  further  that  dur- 
ing the  present  year  in  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning classes  527  teachers  in  service  around 
the  bay  have  been  taking  courses  at  the 
[San  Francisco  Teachers'  College. 

The  acting  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
[cisco  Teachers'  College  reported  a  total  en- 
rollment of  1588,  also  the  planning  of  a 
summer  session  of  approximately  1400  stu- 
dents. He  stated  the  number  in  attend- 
ance at  the  training  school  as  approximate- 
ly 500. 

The  president  of  the  Teachers'  College 
at  Fresno  reported  total  registration  of 
2000,  the  total  enrollment  not  counting 
summer  school,  which  was,  he  stated,  1670. 
The  president  of  the  Santa  Barbara  State 
Teachers'  College  reported  that  the  school 
was  attended  by  505  students  and  was  not 
encountering  any  difficulty  in  placing  stu- 
dent teacher  graduates  in  schools.  He  also 
reported  that  within  the  past  year  the 
school  had  received  recognition  for  A.  B. 
Degree  from  Columbia  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versities. The  president  of  the  San  Diego 
Teachers'  College,  without  quoting  attend- 
ance, stated  that  the  growth  of  the  col- 
lege had  been  so  great  as  to  lead  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  site  for  a  new  college.  The 
people  of  San  Diego,  he  said,  realize  that 
there  is  a  teachers'  college  in  their  city  and 
[that  it  deserves  their  hearty  support  and 
co-operation. 

These  items  relating  to  the  conditions  of 
[the  State  Teachers'  Colleges  are  quoted  to 
show  that  despite  assertions  two  years  ago 
of  political  opponents  to  the  effect  that  the 
Richardson  financial  budget  had  threatened 
[to  cripple  and  was  crippling  the  teachers' 
colleges,  they  are  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition,  enjoying  larger  attendance  than 
ever  before  in  their  history.  The  officers 
and  managers  of  each  one  of  these  schools 
are  now  ready  to  gladly  testify  that  they 
are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  present 
state  administration  all  the  funds  and  all 
the  co-operation  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  RECORD  OF 
C.  C.  YOUNG 

August  11,  1926. 
Mr.  Harr  Wagner, 
149  New  Montgomery  Street, 
San   Francisco,   California. 
Dear  Mr.  Wagner : 

Your  invitation  to  communicate  with  the 
teachers  and  school  people  of  the  state 
through  the  Western  Journal  is  very  much 
appreciated.  This  opportunity  is  particu- 
larly welcome  because  of  my  own  long  ex- 
perience in  the  teaching  profession.  My 
actual  service  as  a  teacher  in  the  Cali- 
fornia public  schools  began  when  I  was 
eighteen  years  old.  I  then  acquired  a  teach- 
er's certificate  by  examination,  and  taught 
several  terms  in  the  country. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1892,  I  became  vice-principal 
at  the  Santa  Rosa  High  School  and  the 
next  year  went  to  Lowell  High  School  in 
San  Francisco. 

At  Lowell  Hig'h  School  I  spent  nearly 
fourteen  years,  mostly  as  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department.  During  that  time  I  pre- 
pared my  book  on  English  poetry,  now  of- 
ficially used  as  a  text  book. 

This  intimate  contact  with  schools  has 
made  public  education  one  of  my  chief  in- 
terests throughout  my  later  years.  In  the 
Assembly  'and  Senate  I  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  education  bills  and  the  com- 
Jnittee  on  education.  I  have  watched  with 
particular  interest  the  developments  of  re- 
cent years  in  public  school  affairs. 

I  heartily  favor  the  present  provisions 
for  state  support  of  public  schools  based  on 
"Constitutional  Amendment  16."  To  sup- 
plement these  constitutional  provisions,  I 
favor  generous  appropriations  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  other  phases  of  the  school 
system,  particularly  the  teacher  training- 
institutions.  I  recognize  the  folly  of  sup- 
plying adequate  money  for  the  employment 
of  trained  teachers  and  then  refusing  to 
train  the  teachers  for  that  service. 

A  proper  teacher's  retirement  system  is 
essential  to  satisfactory  school  facilities  for 
our  children.  Not  only  should  the  present 
retirement  fund  be  protected  and  support- 
ed, but  such  changes  should  be  made  as 
are  necessary  to  make  the  retiring  annuity 
adequate. 


Hon.   Samuel  M.  Shortridge,  U.  S.  Senator 


Senator  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  is  the 
Republican  candidate  to  succeed  himself 
as  U.  S.  Senator  for  all  California.  The 
Senator  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  in  Napa  county,  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  all  of  his  public  career  he 
has  given  close  attention  to  and  prompt 
and  efficient  service  whenever  public 
schools  or  teachers  were  involved.  His 
splendid  record  on  the  tariff  giving  protec- 
tion to  California  products,  and  his  record 
of  achievements  in  securing  constructive 
legislation  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  moral 
and  industrial  needs  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast,  entitle  him  to  re-election. 


The  World  Court  and  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  world  will  always  be  a  de- 
batable question.  Hiram  Johnson's  ex- 
treme negative  position  is  not  as  desirable 
as  that  of  the  man  with  the  open  mind  and 
tolerant  spirit.  Lowell's  lines  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  highest  Christian  civiliza- 
tion : 

"When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom 
Through  broad  earth's  aching  breast 
There  runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic, 
Trembling  on  from  East  to  West — 
Mankind  is  one  in  Spirit." 

I  believe  that  the  administration  of  the 
public  school  system  should  be  independent 
of  political  interference,  whether  that  in- 
terference take  the  form  of  attempts  to  dic- 
tate courses  of  study,  to  control  appoint- 
ments, or  to  hamper  the  institutions  by  in- 
adequate appropriations. 

I  hope  that  my  attitude  toward  the 
schools  will  be  judged  by  my  past  record, 
my  actual  service  in  the  schools,  my  close 
cooperation  with  the  leaders  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  my  connection  with  legislation 
in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  These  things 
should  count  in  the  case  of  myself  or  any 
other  candidate  far  beyond  any  general 
statements  or  promises  which  could  be 
made. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  C.  YOUNG. 
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R.  F.  McClellan, 

Chairman  of  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Los  Angeles  County 


R.  F.  McCLELLAN 

In  his  gubernatorial  platform,  R.  F.  Mc- 
Clellan, chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty Hoard  of  Supervisors,  and  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor, 
stated  with  regard  to  education: 

"Ranking  high  as  an  educational  center 
and  domain,  California  takes  pride  in  her 
public  school  system,  whose  standards  and 
equipment  must  be  steadfastly  maintained. 
.Money  expended  for  schooling  needs  be- 
comes actual  and  wise  economy  and  I 
pledge  a  zealous  safeguarding  of  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  state." 

lie  further  declared : 

"1  believe  that  free,  popular,  public  edu- 
cation is  the  greatest  duty  of  the  state. 
Only  by  education,  by  learning  the  truth, 
can  people  be  free.  Money  spent  for  educa- 
tion is  an  investment,  the  highest  type  of 
thrift  known  to  human  kind. 

"If  elected  Governor  I  will  do  eyerything 
in  my  power  to  safeguard,  support,  main- 
tain and  advance  California  state  school 
system.  1  will  see  to  it  that  ample  money 
is  provided  for  the  proper  development  of 
every  department  of  education,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability  1  will  endeavor  to 
eliminate  politics  from  the  public  school 
system  wherever  any  remnant  of  political 
activity  may  still  be  found  therein.  I  be- 
lieve in  civil  service,  and  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  improve  the  Teacher  Ten- 
ure Law  of  California,  so  that  the  teachers 
of  the  slate  shall  work  under  a  form .  of 
tenure  which  will  protect  them  from  dis- 
missal, except  lor  cause.  1  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  support  and  maintain 
tin-  solvency  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund,  and  to  improve  the  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Salary  Law.  so  that  it  shall  ac- 
complish the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established. 

"1  believe  thai  the  development  of  Jun- 
ior Colleges  i>  a  necessity  because  of  the 
increasingly  large  number  who  graduate 
from  our  high  schools,  and  who  need  and 
expect   collegiate   training. 

"In  addition  to  providing  ample  kinds 
for  the  state  school  system  I  will  also  pro- 
vide   adequate    Support    and    competent    and 

sympathetic  supervision  for  the  state's  be- 
nevolent, charitable,  reformatory,  ami  penal 
institutions." 


*  mother  was  a  school  teacher.  His  brother, 
Roscoe  A.  Goodcell,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  was  for  some  years 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Shanghai, 
China ;  later  was  professor  of  English  at 
the  Imperial  University  of  Chinan  Fu, 
Province  of  Shantung,  China,  and  subse- 
quently was  vice-principal  of  the  high 
school  at  San   Bernardino. 


Judge   Rex   Goodcell, 

Formerly  Internal  Revenue 

Collector 


EDUCATIONAL  DATA  CONCERNING 
JUDGE  REX  B.  GOODCELL 


Candidate  for  the  Republican  Nomination 
for  Governor 

Judge  Rex  B.  Goodcell,  in  his  platform 
given  to  the  press  of  the  state  on  April  12, 
1926,  makes  this  statement  in  regard  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  California: 

"To  provide  cultural  development  for  the 
generation  that  is  next  to  come,  California 
should  entirely  abandon  the  idea  of  unwise 
economy.  Education  being  the  bulwark  of 
our  liberties,  the  first  obligation  of  our  gen- 
eration is  to  provide  a  better  equipped  one 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  civilization  and 
protect  the  nation  when  the  time  comes  for 
us  to  pass  the  burden  on  to  other  shoulders. 
Only  in  our  schools  may  we  meet  this  obli- 
gation. 

"California's  schools  are  acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  best.  They  cannot  be  too 
good.  In  all  our  schools,  let  us  have  teach- 
ers adequately  compensated  for  their  all 
important  task.  Our  children  are  entitled 
to  the  best,  and  we  must  provide  that  best; 
not  grudgingly,  yet  ever  avoiding  extrava- 
gance." 

Judge  Goodcell's  father  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of 
San  Bernardino.  I  lis  mother,  before  her 
marriage,   was  a  school   teacher.    His   step- 


Mayo  Thomas,  Los  Angeles,  who  is  a 
candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket,  with 
a  progressive  platform,  does  not  specific- 
ally mention  the   public  schools. 


\V.    D.   Mitchell   of   Fresno  failed  to   fur- 
nish us  with  his  platform  or  picture. 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  H.  LANGDON 

Judge  William  H.  Langdon  is  a  candi- 
date for  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  a  special  appeal  to  the 
teachers  of  California.  He  began  his  career 
at  San  Leandro,  teaching  in  the  day  time, 
at  night  in  San  Francisco,  and  practicing 
law  on  Saturdays  and  during  vacation. 
They  say  that  when  he  campaigned  for 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools 
of  San  Francisco  he  ran  so  fast  up 
and  down  Market  street  shaking  hands 
with  everybody,  that  his  coat  tails  never 
had  a  chance  to  hang  naturally  on  his 
manly  form.  He  was  elected,  served  ef- 
ficiently, then  elected  district  attorney 
and  later  was  appointed  judge  of  Stanis- 
laus county:  next  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
the  first  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  the  new  regime.  He  has 
proven  himself  a  safe  and  sane  judge  and 
has  always  been  a  friend  of  his  co-workers 
of  his  earlier  years — the  teachers  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Judge  D.  A.  Cashin,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  District  Court  of  Appeals,  is  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  and  is  the  high  class 
type  of  man  that  appeals  to  educational 
people.  He  practiced  law  in  Fresno,  served 
as  Superior  Judge,  and  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position.  He  is  a  man  of  fine 
judicial  temperament,  and  a  splendid  citi- 
zen. Judge  Tyler,  speaking  of  his  associate, 
says : 

"Judge  Cashin  has  proven  himself  an 
able,  painstaking,  hard  working,  conscien- 
tious judge,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  your 
support.    It   is  the  policy   of  the  people   of 


WATCH  YOUR  TEETH 

A  minute  examination  of  your  teeth  made  several  times  a  year  will  enable  you  to  arrest 
any  incipient  disease  of  the  gums  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  acute  stage.  It  will 
also  reveal  any  cavities  that  may  be  forming.  Our  examinations  are  free.  If  there  is  no 
immediate  need  of  our  services  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  are  always  pleased  to  talk 
it  over.  Red  gums  or  sore  teeth  sometimes  lead  to  serious  disorders.  Watch  your  teeth. 
You  will  like  our  nerve  blocking  system;  it  takes  away  all  the  pain  and  keeps  you  happy. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 

At  Powell  and  Eddy    908  Market  Street    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

J  Phone    Garfield   835 
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California  to  retain  incumbent  judges  in 
office  and  Judge  Cashin  should  be  retained. 
The  judicial  office  in  this  state  is  non- 
partisan, a  characteristic  that  has  been  rec- 
ognized in  Judge  Cashin's  case  by  his  ap- 
pointment by  two  Governors." 


As  a  result  of  the  late  bond  election  in 
Santa  Barbara,  which  carried  ten  to  one, 
W.  J.  Kircher,  principal  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Junior  High  School,  expects  to  be  in 
a  new  $400,000  junior  high  school  building 
within  two  years.  This  new  building  will 
be  located  on  a  fifteen  and  one-half  acre 
;  tract  on  the  Modoc  road,  on  the  west  side 
of  town.  This  new  plant  will  handle  from 
1000  to  1200  students.  There  were  997  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  junior  high  school 
this  last  year.  Forty-seven  teachers,  an 
increase  of  five  over  last  term,  will  be  on 
the  junior  hig'h  faculty. 


K.  L.  Stockton,  principal  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Park  High  School,  has  just  completed 
a  new  salary  schedule  for  teachers  of  the 
high  school  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  old  schedule.  Teachers'  salaries 
run  from  $1843  to  $2793  ;  heads  of  depart- 
ments receive  $3300.  To  reach  the  maxi- 
mum takes  nine  years. 

A  co-operative  vocational  course  has  re- 
cently been  worked  out  in  Huntington  Park 
in  conjunction  with  suggestions  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  This  course 
provides  half  time  in  school  and  half  time 
at  work  in  some  of  the  shops  of  local  in- 
dustries. The  Axelson  Machine  Company, 
manufacturers  of  oil  pumps,  are  co-operat- 
ing in  this  work. 

In  addition,  new  courses  of  study  of  the 
preparatory  group  and  the  high  school  grad- 
uation group  have  been  completed. 


Date 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

2510  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago,   111 
Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  my  order  for 

□  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  —  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  for  ONE  YEAR  |  $2|00 

(10)    numbers,   beginning  with  the issue, 

and    for   the    publications    checked   below: 

□  Plays   and   Pageants    ( Price  $1.50) 

□  Daily   Lesson   Plans   in   English (Price  75c) 

□  Language   Games    (Price  75c) 

□  Complete    Holiday    Programs    for    First 

Grades     (Price  75c) 

□  Play  Its  Value  and  Fifty  Games (Price  75c) 

□  Lesson    Plans    in   Arithmetic    (Price  75c) 

History  in  Story,  Song  and  Action 

□  Volume    I    (Price  $1.00) 

□  Volume    II    (Price  $1.00) 

□  Paper  Cutting  Correlated  with  the  Com- 

mon   Branches    (Price  $1.00) 

□  Geography   Games    (Price  75c) 

A  Year  of  Primary   Occupation   Work 

□  Vol.  I   (Price  75c) 

D      Vol.   II    (Price  75c) 

□  Vol.   Ill    (Price  75c) 

□  Seat  Work  and   Sense  Training (Price  75c) 


$1.00  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 

50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 

75c  extra 
75c  extra 

75c  extra 
50c  extra 

50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 


TOTAL 


Amount  Paid Or 

I  agree  to  pay   EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING    CO.,    of    Chicago,    111.,    not    later 

than   

Name  

Street    

City    State 


At  least  three  new  school  buildings  and 
additions  will  be-  erected  in  Kern  County 
this  summer,  if  plans  that  are  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  County  Board  of  Education  are 
approved  by  that  body  and  by  the  superin- 
tendent, L.  E.  Chenoweth.  An  increase  of 
several  hundred  pupils  is  expected  in  the 
county  school  system,  according  to  report. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  STRATFORD 


242  POWELL  STREET 

Absolutely  Fireproof 


□HID 

RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 

□  MID 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED  SECTION  CLOSE 
TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 


California  School  of 
I  Arts  and  Crafts'^ 

Incorporated 

A  degree-granting  college  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  now  permanently  located  at 
its  beautiful  new  4-acre  campus.  Ap- 
plied Arts,  Fine  Arts,  and  Art  Edu- 
cation. Day,  Evening,  and  Saturday 
Classes. 

School  Term  Open  Now 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Special 
folder  "How  to  Secure  Advanced  Stand- 
ing''   on    request. 

F.  H.  Meyer,  Director 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
OAKLAND,   CALIFORNIA 


14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


The   Little    Giant    Blackboard    Eraser   Cleaner 

is  simple  in  construction  and  efficient  in  every  respect.  Is  non-breakable  and  is  oper- 
ated by  a  Universal  Motor  adapted  to  any  and  all  electric  currents.  It  is  provided 
with  nine  feet  of  Underwriter's  Lamp  Cord  made  fast  to  a  Universal  Plug  ready  to 
attach  to  any  convenient  lamp  socket.  Is  complete  and  ready  for  use.  Will  be  sent  by 
Parcel  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  packed  in  a  neat  carton  box.  Guaranteed 
against  any  and  all  mechanical  defects  and  to  clean  blackboard  erasers  to  your  entire 
satisfaction   or   money  refunded. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us  that  every  Successful  and  Modern  School  will  not 
be   without    this    little   Aristocrat. 

The   New   Simplex   Hand   Operated   Eraser   Cleaner 

is  a  thoroughly  efficient  device  for  cleaning  blackboard  erasers.  Very  convenient  for 
those  schools  which  do  not  have  electric  current.  Is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction in  every  respect.  Order  sample  now.  Be  convinced  that  these  two  machines 
will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Price  West  of   Rockies,  $37.50 
MANUFACTURED   BY 

JAMES   LYNN   COMPANY     ' 

Distributor — C.    F.    WEBER    &    CO.,    609    Mission    Street,     San    Francisco 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


Teachers'  College.    Price  75  cents.    Publish- 
ed by  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company. 


Harr  Wagner 


Garfield  said:  "The  flowers  of  friendship 
that  grow  over  the  garden  wall  of  politics 
have  the  sweetest  perfume."  The  garden 
wall  in  the  present  campaign  will  not  be 
especially  noted  lor  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the   flowers   that  grow   thereon. 


If  the  state  of  California  is  to  have  a 
political  manager,  it  is  fortunate  in  having 
One    of    the    big    hearted,    generous    minded 

men  with  the  constructive  ability  of  Her- 
bert Fleishhacker,  rather  than  a  man  like 
Vare  of  I  'ennsylvania. 


The  educational  slant  of  the  various  can- 
didates for  Governor  as  presented  in  this 
issue  will  be  of  more  than  passing  interest 
to  our  readers. 


Will  the  leaders  of  elementary  education 
allow  the  leaders  of  secondary  education  to 
reach  down  in  the  grades  and  dominate  the 
curricula? 


Superintendent  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  at  the 
Massachusetts    dinner    to    Mary    McSkim- 
mon,  president  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  contributed 
the  following  witty  lines: 
Here's  to  Mary  McSkimmon, 
Who  combines  all  the  charms  of  the  women 
With  the  wisdom  of  men 
Multiplied  by  twice  ten. 
That's  why  our  Marv's  so  winnin'! 


Assistant  Superintendent  Overturf  of 
Sacramento  started  something  when  he 
gave  the  Kiwanis  Club  an  intelligence  test 
one  of  memory  based  on  the  retention  of 
unrelated  facts.  The  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle of  August  3  prints  .a  splendid  editorial 
on  the  interpretation  of  facts,  rather  than 
the  memorizing  of  them,  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Sacramento  Kiwanis  Club  who 
lliwered   on   a   list   of   questions   sprung  on   them 


WE  ARE  THE 
CALIF(  )R.\"1A   DEPOSITORY 

FOR  THE 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
PUBLISHERS: 

JOHN   WILEY   &   SONS,   INC. 

D.  VAN   NOSTRAND   COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE   HALL,   INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  also  carry 

The  Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

of 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We   can   supply   the    Business,  Technical 

and   Scientific    books  of  all 

Publishers 

Technical 
Book  Company 

525  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Phone  Garfield    19 


by  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  need 
not  feel  downhearted.  The  questions  were  sup- 
posed to  constitute  an  intelligence  test.  But  they 
were  questions  on  matters  of  fact  and  so  were 
not  a  test  of   intelligence. 

Neither  intelligence  nor  education  rests  on  re- 
membering a  great  number  of  facts.  A  man  may 
be  exceedingly  intelligent  and  yet,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  not  have  a  large  stock  of  infor- 
mation. And  as  to  education — would  you  dare  to 
say  that  there  was  ever  a  man  with  a  mind  bet- 
ter trained  than  Aristotle's?  But  Aristotle's  infor- 
mation was  scant  compared  with  that  of  a  mod- 
ern  wide-awake  high   school  boy. 

The  importance  of  education  is  that  it  trains, 
or  should  train,  the  mind  to  know  where  to  find 
facts,  to  recognize  them,  weigh  them  and  reason 
from  them.  It  is  unimportant  to  have  a  great 
mass  of  facts  stored  in  your  mind  if  you  know 
where  to  find  them  wben  you  need  them  and 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  you  remember  the  algebra  you 
learned  in  school.  It  is  of  consequence  that  al- 
gebra trains  your  mind  to  reason  in  an  orderly 
and  accurate  way. 

Yet  information  has  its  uses.  The  general  pub- 
lic, so  frequently  criticised  as  gullible,  is  so  not 
because  it  is  unintelligent  but  because  it  lacks  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  for  which  it  falls.  Your 
demagogue  banks  on  that.  He  knows  he  can  get 
away  with  his  bunkum  because  his  audience  hasn't 
enough  accurate  information  to  be  able  to  contra- 
dict him. 

But  information  is  not  intelligence.  Neither  is 
it  education.  The  educated  mind  is  a  mind  train- 
ed to  think.  Schools  fail  unless  they  give  that 
training. 


The  Frona  Wait  Colbitrn  prizes  given  by 
the  San  Francisco  Branch  League  of  Ameri- 
can Pen  Women  for  three  best  stories  con- 
cerning the  cultural  life  of  California  from 
1870  to  1890  competition,  closes  February  1, 
1927.  All  manuscripts  must  be  sent  to 
Overland  Monthly,  Prize  Contest  Editor, 
356  Pacific  building,  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Colburn,  an  active  writer  herself,  has  done 
much  for  the  cultural  arts  of  California, 
and  has  devoted  her  life  to  writing  and 
the  encouragement  of  young  writers.  This 
unique  contest  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
people.  If  you  want  to  compete,  write  for 
information  to  Story  Contest  Editor,  Over- 
land Monthly,  356  Pacific  building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency  reports  that 
figures  collected  in  its  office  indicate  that 
there  were  in  California,  on  August  1st, 
only  about  three-fourths  as  many  positions 
open  as  in  1925,  and  yet  there  were  more 
than  one-third  more  teachers  offering  them- 
selves for  employment. 


S.  D.  Merk,  chairman  of  the  Vocational 
Committee  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion, presided  at  the  annual  conference  of 
the  Vocational  Teachers  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustrial education  held  at  Huntington 
Lake,  August  9  and  10.  lie  also  delivered 
the  address  of  welcome. 


Zoe  Porter,  director  of  primary  work  in 
the  Alaskan  schools,  has  prepared  "The 
Alaskan  Primer,"  a  book  that  appeals  to 
children's  interest  by  giving  stories  of  daily 
activities,  stories  of  birds  and  animals  and 
of  much  loved  Mother  Goose  rhymes.  The 
book  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  Hilda 
Keel    Smith    of    the    San    Francisco    State 


Alice  Uelle  Williston  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt High  School,  San  Jose,  who  was  se- 
lected as  a  representative  teacher  by  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  American  Youth  and 
Teacher  Awards  Committee,  reports  that 
Harr)-  Logan  and  Alary  Jttanita  Blackburn, 
both  of  Los  Angeles,  had  a  wonderful  time 
at  the  Sesqui-Centennial.  The  management 
in  charge  of  the  affair  spared  neither  money 
nor  time  to  give  the  American  teachers 
and  American  youths  who  were  fortunate 
in  being  selected,  a  wonderful  time.  Miss 
Williston  was  specially  honored  in  being 
asked  to  serve  on  the  committee  of  reso- 
lutions thanking  the  California  committee 
and  the  Sesqui-Centennial  for  the  patriotic 
trip  and  interest  shown. 


Dr.  Flarold  W.  Fairbanks,  the  noted 
author  and  traveler,  expects  to  leave  about 
November  1st  for  a  trip  to  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  and  for  a  trip  through  Africa. 
Dr.  Fairbanks  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  On  the  trip  he  will 
check  up  on  his  new  geographic  material 
on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Africa. 
In  1924  he  toured  South  America  for  his 
material  on  the  book  now  in  press.  The  en- 
tire world  series  of  "Progressive  Geogra- 
phies," developed  by  the  problem  method, 
are  being  published  by  Harr  Wagner  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Dr.  Fairbanks  offers  an 
opportunity  to  any  one  who  desires  to  join 
his  party  and  travel  with  him.  He  is  an 
experienced  traveler,  and  to  any  one  desir- 
ing to  secure  the  full  benefits  of  such  a 
cultural  and  informative  trip,  should  write 
to  him.  Address  Dr.  H.-  W.  Fairbanks, 
1625  Grandview  avenue,  Glendale,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Superintendent  Louise  Clark  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Sonoma  county,  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  public  school  administra- 
tion by  her  cooperation  with  the  Tax 
Payers'  Association,  and  by  securing  a  sur- 
vey of  the  rural  schools  of  Sonoma  county. 
If  you  are  interested,  write  to  her  for  copy. 


C.  C.  Carpenter,  superintendent  of  Azusa 
grammar  schools,  had  an  enrollment  of 
over  a  thousand  students  this  last  year. 
Air.  Carpenter  has  just  signed  a  four-year 
contract  with  an  increase  in  salary. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  T.  M.  COSTELLO 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Costello,  which  oc- 
curred at  Chicago  on  August  5th. 

Mr.  Costello  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  the  school  supply  in- 
dustry, having  been  intimately  connected 
with  it  for  forty  years.  He  was  the  head 
of  the  manufacturing  firm  of  Wreber-Cos- 
tello  Company,  and  the  originator  of  the 
well  known  Hyloplate  and  Sterling  black- 
boards, and  had  been  associated  with  the 
late  C.  F.  Weber  of  the  firm  of  C.  F.  Weber 
&  Company.  San  Francisco  and  Los  An-' 
geles,  in  the  organization  of  the  company 
bearing  his  name. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  occupied 
probably  the  most  outstanding  position  of 
any  man  in  the  school  supply  industry.  His 
passing  away  will  be  sorely  regretted  by 
his  many  friends  among  the  entire  school 
supply  fraternity. 
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ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM 

PROCEEDINGS    OF  THE   STATE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

JULY  12-17,  1926 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
regular  quarterly  session  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  July  12,  1926,  with  all  members 
present. 

The  regular  order  of  business  was  sus- 
pended for  a  brief  period  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Miss  Mamie  B.  Lang,  commis- 
sioner of  elementary  schools,  who  died  July 
5,  1926.  The  members  of  the  board  ex- 
pressed deep  regret  at  Miss  Lang's  death 
and  appreciation  of  her  worth  and  service 
as  elementary  commissioner. 

The  board  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions in  memory  of  Miss  Mamie  B.   Lang: 

"Whereas,  by  the  death  on  July  5,  1926, 
of  Miss  Mamie  B.  Lang  of  Red  Bluff,  com- 
missioner of  elementary  schools,  the  State 
of  California  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful 
and  contractive  officials,  and, 

"Whereas,  her  long  and  valuable  career 
in  school  work  was  one  of  devotion  to  the 
welfare  and  uplift  of  the  children  of  the 
state,  and, 

"Whereas,  her  sudden  and  untimely  end 
came  while  she  had  many  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  school  conditions  and  was 
engaged  in  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  California ;  therefore, 
I   be  it 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  of  ap- 
preciation of  her  worth  and  sympathy  with 
J  her  loved  ones  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  board  and  a  copy  of  them  sent  to 
,  her  father,  Robert  Lang;  also,  that  they  be 
sent  for  publication  by  the  Western  Journal 
I  of  Education  and  the  Sierra  Educational 
1   News." 


The  high  school  textbooks  on  which  ac- 
tion was  postponed  at  the  April  meeting  of 
the  board,  were  approved. 

The  board  also  approved  the  high  school 
textbooks  offered  by  publishers  for  adop- 
tion at  this  meeting'. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Nutter,  Han- 
cock and  Rutherford  of  Stockton,  suggest- 
ing that  an  effort  be  made  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  determine  whether 
certain  school  officials,  who  preferred 
charges  against  a  teacher  in  San  Joaquin 
county,  might  be  reimbursed  on  account 
of  the  expense  incurred  in  obtaining  the 
evidence  in-  substantiation  of  the  charges 
made.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  inform 
;  them  that  the  board  did  not  deem  the 
charge  one  that  the  state  should  pay. 

The  board  voted  that,  with  the  consent 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  Bulletin  2-D, 
"A  Suggestive  Course  of  Study  for  Kinder- 
'  garten-Primary  Course  of  Study,"  be  dis- 
tributed free  to  teachers  in  California  who 
;  may  desire  to  use  it,  and  that  the  price  of 
;  50  cents  a  copy  be  continued  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  to  people  outside  the  state. 
j  (Note :  This  was  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control  under  date  of  July  22, 
1926.) 

The  board  continued  the  Fourth  and 
;  Fifth  Readers  of  the  "Progressive  Road  to 
Reading,"  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Co.,  until  further  notice. 

The  board  voted  to  readopt  the  Pro- 
gressive Music  Series,  published  by  Silver, 
Burdett  and  Co.,  such  readoption  to  be  for  a 
period  of  four  years  beginning  July  1,  1926. 

The    printing    of    90,000    copies    of    Fair- 


banks' "California"  for  use  in  the  schools 
as  of  July,  1927,  was  authorized. 

"How  We  Govern,"  by  Frederic  P. 
Woellner,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  was  adopted  as  a  text  in  civics  for 
the  elementary  schools,  to  be  available  not 
later  than  July,  1927,  subject  to  the  revision 
of  the  book  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board. 
The  board  directed  that  Woellner's  "How 
We  Govern"  be  referred  to  the  Legislative 
Counsel  Bureau  for  suggestions  regarding 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  book  to  conform 
to  California  statutes  and  practices. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Olney,  commissioner  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  tendered  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  August  10,  1926.  The  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  with  regret. 

Dr.  Herbert  R.  Stolz  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  supervisor  of  physical  education, 
to  take  effect  August  1,  1926,  which  was  ac- 
cepted with  regret. 

Miss  Winifred  Van  Hagen,  assistant  su- 
pervisor of  physical  education,  was  appoint- 
ed acting  supervisor  of  physical  education. 

The  board  held  interviews  during  the 
week  with  applicants  for  the  following  posi- 
tions :  Commissioner  of  elementary  schools, 
commissioner  of  secondary  schools  and  su- 
pervisor of  physical  education.  Inquiries 
were  also  made  concerning  persons  sug- 
gested for  the  above  positions.  Names  of 
eligible  persons  having"  been  suggested  by 
board  members  and  other  school  officials, 
the  board  voted  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
in  San  Francisco,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
September  2,  to  consider  the  matter  of  fill- 
ing these  three  vacancies  on  the  profes- 
sional staff  and  give  applicants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  a  commit- 
tee representing  the  commercial  education 
supervisors  of  the  state,  Mr.  Merk  offered 
a  motion  that  provision  be  made  in  the 
next  budget  for  employing  a  supervisor  of 
commercial  education  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  commissioner  of  vocational 
education.  The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A  letter  from  Will  C.  Wood,  director  of 
education,  requesting"  action  on  the  appoint- 
ments of  Wm.  John  Cooper  and-  A.  B.  An- 
derson for  the  presidencies  of  San  Jose 
State  Teachers'  College  and  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers'  College,  respectively,  was 
referred  to  the  Teachers'  College  Commit- 
tee for  consideration  and  report. 

The  following"  day  Mr.  Storke,  chairman 
of  the  Teachers'  Colleg'e  Committee,  pre- 
sented the  report  of  his  committee  that  the 
nominations  of  Wm.  John  Cooper  and  A. 
B.  Anderson  for  the  presidencies  of  San 
Jose  State  Teachers'  College  and  San  Fran- 
cisco State  Teachers'  College,  respectively, 
be  not  approved.  The  motion  was  carried, 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Jarvis  voting"  no  and 
Mrs.  Bryant  absent. 

The  teaching  credentials  of  Tom  A.  Rus- 
sell of  Los  Angeles  were  revoked  on  ac- 
count of  unprofessional  conduct  and  evi- 
dent unfitness  for  teaching.  He  was  cited 
to  appear  to  show  cause  why  his  creden- 
tials should  not  be  revoked,  but  failed  to 
appear.  Mr.  Russell  held  the  following  cre- 
dentials :  Grammar  School  Life  Diploma, 
December  19,  1913;  Unlimited  High  School 
Credential.  March  5,  1916;  and  a  Secondary 
Life  Diploma,   February   1,   1923. 

The  board  adopted  the  regulations  gov- 
erning the  granting  of  the  Junior  College 
Credential    and    the    regulations    governing 


the  Miscellaneous  Type  in  Science  Creden- 
tials, in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  of  Credentials. 

RETIREMENT  SALARY  BUSINESS 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions 
were  granted,  amounting  to  $111.20. 

Three  hundred  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  of  the  surplus  funds  from 
the  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund  were  in- 
vested in  school  bonds. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  Per  Annum 

Lucy  Frances  Adams,  San   Francisco. 

Musette  R.  Akerly,  Oakland. 

William  Robert  Andrews,  Pasadena. 

Florence  M.  Averill,  Riverside. 

Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Billingsley,  Langells 
Valley,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Boardman,  Oakland. 

Katherine  E.  Brogan,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Lenore  B.  Brown,  Fresno. 

Louise  C.  Brush,  San  Jose. 

Gertrude  A.  Butler,  Colton. 

Mary  M.  Campbell,  Oakland. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Casey,  San  Francisco. 

Emily  Ann  Cove,  San  Francisco. 

Anna  Delia  Crain,   Pasadena. 

Jean  A.  Crofton,  San  Francisco. 

Kate  H.  Crowley,  San  Mateo. 

Jennie  Cullen,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Duxberry,  San  Francisco. 

Nellie  F.  Emery,  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Felton,  Redlands. 

Mary  E.  Flynn,  Oakland. 

Elizabeth  A.  Frontin,  San  Francisco. 

Cora  Gallagher,  San  Francisco. 

Theodore  S.  Gallagher,  San  Jose. 

Joella  F.  Gowly,  Santa  Ana. 

Dora  Waters  Hattel,  Woodland. 

Florence  S.  Haynes,  San  Francisco. 

Fannie  Hoit,  Sacramento. 

L.  M.  Holling'sworth,  Tollhouse. 

Mrs.  Ella  Webb  Horine,  Palo  Alto. 

(Continued  on   page    17,   column  2) 


Teachers  Should  Meet  at 

flDan?  Eleanor's 

BREAKFAST 

LUNCHEON 

AFTERNOON  WAFFLES 
with  Tea  or  Coffee 

CHICKEN  DINNER  EVERY 
EVENING 

SUNDAY  DINNER 

From  5   P.  M.   until  7:30  P.  M 

HOME  COOKED  FOOD 
at  Moderate  Prices 

445  POWELL  STREET 

Between  Sutter  and  Post  Streets 

Phone  Garfield  951  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHARLES   W.   DECKER,   D.   D.   S. 

Gas  Specialist                         Extracting  Expert 
ROOMS   308-309-310-311    PHELAN    BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny   1630 
Office    Hours:     9    to    12   and    1    to    5 
The    ONLY    OFFICE    in    San    Francisco    where    the 
scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of    PURE    NI- 
TROUS   OXIDE    GAS   according   to   the   formula    and 
manner   of  the   celebrated   "COLTON    DENTAL  AS- 
SOCIATION."    Cooper    Institute,     New    York    City, 
established   in    1863.   originators  of   the   use  of   PURE 
NITROUS    OXIDE    GAS    for    positively    extracting 
teeth    without    pain    is   made    a    SPECIALTY. 
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A  NEW  FOUNDATION 

Capitalizing   the    Educational   Value    of    Labor    as 
an   Integral  Part  of  the  Public  School  System 

By  Colonel  E.  Hofer 

Editor   The    Manufacturers   and    Industrial    News    Bureau 

In  the-  past  twenty-five  years  there  has 
come  into  existence  an  entirely  new  system 
of  erecting  homes  and  public  buildings. 
The   cement. -"concrete    foundation   and    the 

sleel  super-structure  have  transformed  the 
entire  system  of  building  houses  and  of 
public  architecture. 

lust  as  revolutionary  a  change  has  taken 
place  and  is  in  process  of  being  perfected 
in  the  character  of  public  education,  that 
will  extend  over  the  grammar  school  grades 
to  the  utmost  realm  of  higher  education. 

This  change  in  the  foundation  and  super- 
structure of  public  education,  as  conducted 
by  the  state,  and  affecting  the  so-called 
masses  of  the  people,  begins  with  a  serious 
consideration  of  what  might  be  called  the 
public  school  plant,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
raw  material  upon  which  public  education 
exerts  its  transforming  power.  The  public 
school  plant  must,  roughly  stated,  consist 
of  the  lands  upon  which  school  and  college 
buildings  are  erected;  second,  the  buildings 
themselves;  and  third,  the  equipment  with 
which  the  educational  courses  are  imparted 
to  the  children. 

First,  we  must  consider  the  educational 
value  of  the  plant  itself — the  grounds  and 
buildings.  Who  does  not  concede  the  im- 
portant function  performed  by  beautiful 
architecture,  highly  improved  lawns  ana 
terraces,  leading  up  to  the  entire  ensemble 
of  the  school  district  as  an  object  of  civic 
beauty  and  the  refinements  of  landscape 
gardening?  This  influence  of  public  school 
and  college  buildings  and  what  is  termed 
the  campus,  is  very  far-reaching  in  setting 
an  example  for  a  beautiful  and  refining 
character  in  the  appearance  of  our  cities 
and  towns. 

What  about  utilizing  this  plant  as  a 
means  of  education  and  for  its  educational 
value?  Xeglected  -  looking  buildings,  un- 
sightly sheds  and  playgrounds,  neglected 
lawns  and  shrubbery,  ramshackle  fences, 
rubbish-heaps,  and  general  disorder  should 
be  no  longer  tolerated  as  object-lessons  in 
public  educational  grounds  and  equipment. 
Ilence  we  come  immediately  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  considering  the  public  school 
plant  for  its  educational  values.  Here  we 
open  a  door  of  information  where  educa- 
tion itself  and  the  character  of  citizenship 
imparted  to  the  growing  generations  by 
their  contact  with  the  public  school 
plant  and  its  influence  upon  their  lives, 
becomes  of  the  utmost  value.  Shall  we 
permit  our  children  to  grow  up  entire- 
ly indifferent  toward  the  public  school 
plant,  its  maintenance,  anil  its  influence 
upon  their  lives,  or  shall  we  have  them 
vitally  interested  in  making  this  plant  a 
beautiful  public  property,  appealing  to  the 
civic  pride  of  the  taxpayers  who  provide  it 
and  own  it  as  much  as  they  do  their  own 
homes? 

One  California  community  known  as  San 
Mateo-Burlingame  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict— embracing  fifty  thousand  population 
of  home-owners  and  working  people,  hav- 
ing elementary  schools,  junior  and  high 
schools  and  a  junior  college,  has  gone  far 
to  lay  a  new  foundation  for  a  public  school 


system  that  should  be  seriously  considered 
by  other  Californian  and  western  communi- 
ties. From  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
older  boys,  from  the  eighth  grade  upwards, 
have  been  transformed  into  working  men, 
in  their  spare  hours  after  school  and  vaca- 
tion days,  and  are  instructed  in  all  the 
trades  needed  to  maintain  the  grounds  and 
school  buildings  in  perfect  order,  and  are 
earning  regular  wages — thirty,  forty  and 
fifty  cents  an  hour,  according  to  ability  or 
efficiency.  Can  you  grasp  what  this  means? 
All  the  labor  of  maintaining  the  beautiful 
lawns,  terraces,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and 
grading,  is  done  by  the  surplus  labor  in  the 
otherwise  idle  hours  of  the  growing  boys 
and  young  men  who  are  fitting  themselves 
for  life  citizenship  and  the  obligations  in- 
volved in  maintaining  homes  and  perform- 
ing the  necessary  labors  of  the  community. 
They  are  learning  to  do  these  things  under 
intelligent  instruction.  They  feel  the  dig- 
nity of  becoming  skilled  laborers,  each, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  a  line  of  industry  for 
which  he  has  a  preference,  and  will  make 
his  life-work. 

This  union  high  school  district  has  train- 
ing in  manual  labor,  has  shop  equipment 
on  all  lines,  gives  credit  for  educational 
value  of  labor  when  proper,  does  not  slight 
grade  or  class  work  in  the  regular  courses 
required  by  the  public  school  system,  but 
it  goes  a  step  further.  It  gives  boys  who 
want  to  work  a  chance  to  be  employed — a 
preferential  chance,  and  not  as  charity,  but 
as  good  business,  and  on  a  fair  wage  scale. 
It  goes  a  step  further  in  ascertaining  as 
early  as  possible  what  is  the  occupation  or 
trade  the  boy  feels  he  would  like  to  follow 
in  his  career  as  a  citizen.  He  is  started 
early  on  the  life  job  that  is  going  to  be 
his.  That  job  is  dignified.  He  is  given 
practical  instruction  in  any  one  of  thirty  or 
forty  trades,  co  -  relative  occupations  in 
metal-work,  wood-work,  cement-work,  elec- 
trical-work, building,  decoration  and  land- 
scape gardening. 

What  is  the  net  result?  As  already- 
stated,  there  is  no  slighting  or  slackening 
of  interest  in  the  text-book  grades  and 
courses  of  study.  If  anything,  the  boys 
who  work  at  trades — fifty  to  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  enrollment  above  the  eighth 
grades — working  at  trades  in  which  they 
become  skilled  by  the  time  their  public 
school  career  is  ended,  and  they  are  full- 
fledged  wage  earners  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — they  are  keener  and  rank  higher  as 
students  for  their  industrial  training.  The 
hours  put  in  after  school,  on  Saturdays, 
week-ends  and  seasonal  holidays  and  the 
summer  vacation,  are  of  the  greatest  edu- 
cational value,  not  only  in  forming  habits 
of  industry,  but  in  learning  the  value  of  ma- 
terials employed,  and  of  the  value  of  time 
employed,  and  the  value  of  another  fellow's 
time.  In  business  judgment,  in  practical 
common  sense,  their  wits  have  been  sharp- 
ened in  the  hard  school  of  labor,  where  no 
concealment  of  real  efficiency  escapes  ob- 
servation. 

This  highly  practical  work,  under  which 
last  year  the  higher  grades  of  working  boys 
put  in  fifty  thousand  hours'  time,  at  fifty 
cents  per  hour,  speaks  for  itself.  Useful 
secondary  buildings  costing  $30,000  were 
finished  as  good  workmanlike  jobs  by  the 
boys  who  received  fifty  cents  an  hour.  As 
many  hours  were  put  in  by  the  thirty  and 
forty-cent  groups.    These  latter  are  requir- 


ed to  deposit  one-half  of  their  earnings  in 
the  public  savings  bank.  They  may  spend 
the  other  half  under  parental  direction. 
The  fifty-cent  group  are  allowed  to  de- 
posit their  money  in  the  local  banks,  and 
do  largely  as  they  please  with  it.  But  all  of 
these  boys  are  saving  money,  and  all  have 
spent  money  of  their  own  earning  and  of 
which  they  know  the  value.  They  are  not 
idling  away  their  time  after  school,  nor 
chasing  around  in  gangs  on  Saturdays.  A 
new  seriousness  of  purpose  and  dignity  has 
been  added  to  their  lives.  The  wage  earn- 
ers compare  favorably  in  class  work  with 
the  non-workers.  The  juvenile  courts,  the 
police  courts  and  the  delinquency  records 
are  not  made  prominent  with  their  names. 
As  a  general  practice,  idleness  among 
youth,  with  the  pressure  of  the  present  day 
for  wasting  time  and  squandering  money, 
still  demands  its  toll  of  criminality  from 
the  ranks  of  the  rising-  generation,  even 
though  they  be  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  system  of 
voluntary  industrial  democracy, — as  there 
is  no  law  requiring  common  or  skilled  labor 
at  the  hands  of  students, — has  been  devel- 
oped in  actual  practice  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  at,  San  Mateo-Burlingame.  It  was 
established  by  Principal  Wr.  L.  Glasscock, 
backed  by  the  school  board,  sustained  by 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Glasscock  has  a  disdain  of  the  title  of 
"professor,"  and  prefers  to  be  called  plain 
"Bill;"  he  is  a  worker  himself,  besides  be- 
ing a  lifelong  pedagog.  He  is  building  a  '; 
number  of  beautiful  homes  in  the  most 
beautiful  suburbs  and  districts  of  California. 
He  wears  the  garb  of  a  working-man,  and 
can  take  a  full  hand  at  any  of  the  numer- 
ous forms  of  common  labor  performed  in  i 
maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  the  plant 

I  have  tried  to  state  the  plain  facts, 
which  are  open  to  investigation  of  edu- 
cators. All  over  our  country,  industrial  edu- 
cation is  growing  in  demand.  In  many 
communities  it  has  been  applied  and  the 
problem  partially  solved. 

This  is  the  first  paper  of  a  series  on  this 
subject,  is  written  to  emphasize  the  idea 
that  a  new  foundation  is  being  laid  for  pub- 
lie  education,  and  that  it  has  grown  out  of 
the  needs  of  the  taxpayers  getting  a  better 
product  in  the  way  of  efficient  citizenship 
— a  citizenship  that  is  going  to  be  better 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  population  constitut- 
ing the  average  community.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  practical  instruction  along 
industrial  lines  that  are  nearest  at  hand  in 
the  upkeep  of  the  school  plant  itself. 


Mexican  Teachers  Study  Mrs.  Samuel's 
Methods 

Two  Mexican  teachers  were  in  Clare- 
mont  until  the  close  of  the  summer  session, 
July  31.  They  took  courses  in  educa- 
tion and  observed  the  demonstration 
school  operated  by  Pomona  College  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Adelia  Sam- 
uels, the  author  of  "An  About  Face  in  Edu- 
cation." They  were  especially  chosen  by 
the  National  University  in  order  that  they 
might  come  to  this  country  and  learn  the 
most  modern  American  educational  meth- 
ods. Miss  Appendini  and  Miss  Chagoyan 
are  teachers  in  the  normal  school  in  Mexico 
City  and  were  chosen  by  the.  National  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico  to  come  to  Pomona  this 
summer. 


KUHLIU  LIEHAKY 
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j  WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS  j 

News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will    interest    other    educators. — Editor. 

Plans  for  the  new  $350,000  high  school 
building  in  Redding,  Shasta  county,  have 
been  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  auditorium  will  have  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  1200  and  besides  the  main  structure 
a  building  will  be  erected  for  a  gymnasium. 


William  John  Cooper,  superintendent  of 
the  Fresno  city  schools,  was  one  of  the  lec- 
turers at  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  this  sum- 
mer. He  was  a  speaker  at  a  number  of 
gatherings  in  Berkeley,  also,  including  the 
meeting  of  the  City  Commons  Club.  Be- 
fore this  body  he  urged  the  cooperation  of 
business  men  in  education  and  care  in  pick- 
ing school  boards. 


Miss     Mary    Maguire,     for    twenty-three 

years  a  teacher  in  the  Oakland  schools  and 

feince   its  construction  an  instructor  in   the 

Roosevelt  High  School,  passed  away  at  her 

home  recently. 


At  an  election  held  recently  Harmony 
Grove  school  district,  near  Lodi,  voted 
bonds  for  $25,000  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ins'  a  new  school  house. 


The  sum  of  $8000  was  voted  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Delhi,  near  Stockton,  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  present  grammar  school  build- 
ing. 


A  school  building  program,  the  sum  as 
yet  undetermined  upon,  is  soon  to  be 
launched  in  San  Jose,  it  is  reported.  Walter 
Bachrodt  is  city  superintendent  of  schools 
and  Andrew   Hill   is  his   assistant. 


Taxes  are  to  be  increased  for  one  year 
in  South  San  Francisco,  as  a  result  of  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  favor  of  improving 
school  facilities.  The  funds  raised  will  be 
used  to  complete  the  work  that  was  begun 
on  the  school  following  the  last  bond  elec- 
tion, equip  the  school  auditorium  and  im- 
prove the  school  grounds. 


Paul  Webb  from  the  Glendale  High 
School  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of 
director  of  research  and  guidance  in  the 
Huntineton   Park  Hie"h  School. 


The  high  school  bond  election  in  Gait 
was  voted  favorably  upon  by  the  residents 
of  the  district  last  month.  The  sum  of 
$100,000  is  to  be  spent  on  the  new  high 
school.  William  Rutherford  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  school  and  was  on 
the  ground  boosting  for  the  bonds  just  be- 
fore the  election  was  held. 


Undaunted  by  four  defeats  within  the  pe- 
riod of  one  year  at  bond  elections  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  build  a  new 
school  house  in  the  Eureka  Elementary 
School  District,  near  Roseville,  California, 
proponents  of  the  movement  gave  a 
big  benefit  dance  and  midnight  supper  on 
July  24,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used 
as  a  beginning  school  fund.  The  Eureka 
School  District  is  composed  of  what  were 
formerly  the  Excelsior  and  Allen  districts. 
People  in  both  districts  are  determined  to 
raise  funds  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district. 


The  "APSCO"  Line  of  Pencil 
Sharpeners 


The  "DEXTER" 

Highest  type  hand-feed  sharpener — built  for  heavy  duty 
— will  sharpen  thousands  of  points  without  losing  keen 
cutting  edge.  Sharpens  pencils  and  crayons  of  ALL 
sizes — adjuster  for  fine,  medium  or  blunt  points.  Tool 
steel,  twin-milling  cutters. 


Preferred  by  School  Boards  All  Over  the  Country 

Select  the  best  pencil  sharpener  you  can  afford  for  the  school  room.  Stu- 
dents appreciate  a  good  sharpener — it  helps  them  do  better  work.  Naturally 
the  selection  should  be  made  from  the  "APSCO"  Line  because  it  has  proved 
itself  in  the  school  room. 

THE  "APSCO"   LINE- 
CHICAGO  —  GIANT  —  JUNIOR  —  DEXTER  —  DANDY 
IDEAL  —  WIZARD  —  CLIMAX  —  U.    S.    AUTOMATIC 


Sold  by  All  Good  Dealers 

Automatic  Pencil 
Sharpener  Co. 

58  E.  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


&       The   "CHICAGO"  and 

jBfl^^i') 

t              The  "GIANT" 

fiBKggfl 

of  the 

K^Kte5$jJ    J 

.(^           "APSCO"  Line 

vtXf0Jm 

are     the     two     famous 

Low      PRICE      Ameri- 

can   Pencil    Sharpeners 

The  most  widely  used  brand  of 

paste  in   the  Public  Schools  of 

America. 


Strictly  vegetable 
Creamy  white 
Absolutely  pure 
Pleasant  odor 
Sets  quickly 
Spreads  easily 
Holds   permanently 
Free  from  lumps 
Does  not  mould 
Will  not  crystallize. 


Used  in  the  schools  of  Buffalo, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Denver, 
Tulsa,  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Jack- 
sonville, Indianapolis,  Boston,  Ma- 
con, Worcester,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
El  Paso,  Wheeling,  Erie,  Tucson, 
and  hundreds  of  other  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Efficient  in  every  sense. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

Ho,(t  (0©Mm^csM 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

California  School  Distributors 

THE   T.   J.   CARDOZA   COMPANY 

455  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WE    HAVE    ESTABLISHED 
A    REPUTATION    FOR 

SERVICE,  STYLE  &  QUALITY 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  will  re- 
ceive our  closest  personal  attention. 

We  specialize  in  wedding  and  social  an- 
nouncements, calling  and  business  cards, 
office   and   business   stationery. 

WE    SHALL    WELCOME    THE 

OPPORTUNITY      TO      BE     OF 

ASSISTANCE    TO    YOU. 

That  Man  Pitts 

882  Market  Street  1705  Fillmore  Street 

TWO   STORES 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


May  Dexter  Henshall 

County  Library  Organizer, 
California   State   Library 


THE  FORTY-FOURTH  COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

Early  in  July  .Miss  Edith  Gantt,,  county 
librarian  of  Plumas  county,  and  Mrs.  -May 
Dexter  Henshall,  county  library  organizer, 
spent  a  week  among  the  people  of  Sierra 
county  explaining  how  a  county  with  a 
small  assessed  valuation  can  receive  library 
service. 

They  attended  the  July  meeting"  of  the 
Sierra  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
discussed  the  matter  with  its  members.  He- 
cause  of  conclusive  evidence  that  the  peo- 
ple desired  county  library  service  the  su- 
pervisors of  Sierra  county  signed  a  con- 
tract for  county  library  service  from 
Plumas  county. 

(  >wing  to  financial  conditions  there  are 
seven  small  counties  of  California  that  will 
need  to  contract  with  contiguous  counties 
having  count}-  libraries  for  library  service. 
Sierra  county  is  the  first  one  to  enter  into 
such   a  contract. 


FRESNO  COUNTY  LIBRARY  AIDS 
VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Fresno  county  library  owns  an  electric- 
ally operated  lantern  and  set  of  500  slides 
to  accompany  it.  Post  cards  can  be  used  in 
it.  At  the  request  of  patrons  slides  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  University  of  California. 

The  lantern  and  slides  are  loaned  to  indi- 
viduals or  organizations  through  county 
library  branches  or  through  the  school  de- 
partment to  both  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Rural  churches  often  borrow  them. 
Large  fruit  growers'  corporations  use  the 
lantern  and  their  own  slides  to  demon- 
strate their  own  work  to  their  constitu- 
ents through  the  county. 

The  county  library  also  owns  a  moving 
picture  machine  and  a  large  collection  of 
films.     This    machine    is    small    and    easily 


LosAngeles.California 


,.;--*       l;p     ^-x.^    Phone 
(WRCL^n.PBopainojt   '    TR  imty 

SIXTH  fiTFlGUEROA  ST.  5645 

Service,  not  unlike  a  well  appoint- 
ed, generously  conducted  home, 
without    ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location    Central    and    Unexcelled 
Modem.  European 

r>      ■  <t»1.50  Without  Bath 

I\.ateS   «p2.00  Up  With  Bath 

WILLIAM    BEST   CLARK 
Proprietor 


GARAGE  ADJACENT 


handled  and  has  been  found  most  success- 
ful as  it  attaches  by  electric  cord  just  as 
an  electric  fan  does  and  is  operated  by  a 
push  button.  It  is  called  the  S.  V.  E.  Pic- 
tural  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
Chicago.  The  films  are  in  small  metal 
"pill-boxes." 

The  University  of  California  has  made 
large  purchases  for  extension  work  in  the 
state  and  libraries  are  able  to  supplement 
their  stock  by  paying  carriage  on  borrowed 
films.  The  Picturol  is  used  by  churches  for 
lecture  work,  as  the  collection  on  religious 
subjects  is  good;  by  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association;  by  county  library  branches  in 
small  towns  in  connection  with  story  tell- 
ing and  club  work;  by  high  schools;  and 
by  various  other  organizations.  Its  value 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  It  has 
brought  people  into  the  library  for  its  loan 
who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  library  to  them.  It  has  proven 
an  advertisement  of  the  first  rank. 


KINGS   COUNTY   LIBRARY    SERVICE 
TO  SCHOOLS 

Miss  Julia  Steffa,  county  librarian  of 
Kings  county,  reported  recently  to  the 
Kings  County  Board  of  Education  on  the 
services  of  the  county  library  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  count)'  and  to  the 
teachers'  library  for  the  school  year  1925- 
1926. 

The  report  shows  that  the  following  ma- 
terial had  been  furnished  to  the  schools  : 

30,962  supplementary  books. 

5,789  books  for  home  reading. 

183  maps,  globes,  charts. 

713  magazines. 

195  music  records. 

698  pictures. 

1 1  sets  of  stereographs. 

8  stereoscopes. 

Miss  Steffa  said,  "The  use  of  the  teach- 
ers' library  has  doubled  this  year  over  last 
vear,  due  to  the  extension  courses  taken  by 
the  teachers.  There  are  150  teachers  regis- 
tered as  library  borrowers.  There  are  675 
volumes  in  the  teachers'  library.  The  coun- 
ty library  supplied  as  many  of  the  books 
needed  for  the  extension  courses  as  pos- 
sible and  the  state  library  gave  an  excel- 
lent supplementary  service,  about  fifty  vol- 
umes having  been  borrowed.  The  total  cir- 
culation was  689  volumes;  539  being  from 
the  county  books  and  150  from  the  state 
library  and  the  books  in  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools." 


"READING  WITH  A  PURPOSE" 
The  trend  of  present  day  education  is  the 
theme  of  a  brief  reading-  course  on  Ameri- 
can Education  just  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  Chicago.  Its  aim 
we  are  told  is  to  acquaint  the  general  pub- 
lic with  the  things  our  schools  and  col- 
leges are  trying  to  do  and  to  tell  the  av- 
erage reader  about  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  schools  of  the  country  and 
how    they  are  being  met. 

Dr.  William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  is  the  author  of 
the  course,  lie  says  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation is  "to  take  the  baby  and  change  him 


into  a  good  member  of  society."  He  de- 
velops this  idea  in  the  discussion  of  seven 
books  which  he  recommends  for  reading. 
One  of  them  is  Our  Faith  in  Education, 
by  Plenry  Suzzallo,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Dr.  Russell  says 
of  it:  "It  is  brief.  It  is  quite  plain.  In  95 
small  pages  it  gives  the  place  of  education 
in  America ;  it  outlines  our  problems  and 
tells  us  what  we  may  do.  Read  it  in  a 
single  sitting'." 

This  is  the  fifteenth  course  in  the  "Read- 
ing with  a  Purpose"  series.  It  will  be  found 
in  most  libraries  with  the  books  it  recom- 
mends. 


NOTES 

On  July  1,  1926,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whit- 
beck,  county  librarian  of  Contra  Costa 
Costa  county,  sent  to  the  custodians  of  the 
county  library  branches  the  first  issue  of  a 
monthly  paper  called  Library  Link.  "Why 
the  Library  Link?  Because  the  paper  will 
be  the  link  that  will  connect  one  branch 
with  the  other,  the  whole  to  form  the 
Contra  Costa  Free  Library."  The  paper 
is  in  the  form  of  a  folder  and  has  the  col- 
ored county  free  library  sign  for  its  cover 
design.  The  first  issue  is  attractive  and 
filled   with  information. 


The  County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Ma- 
rin county  voted  at  a  recent  meeting  to 
establish  a  county  free  library  system  in 
Marin  county.  County  Superintendent  J. 
B.  Davidson  and  other  educators  in  Marin 
county  are  pleased  with  the  progressive 
step  taken  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
are  making  plans  to  make  the  most  of  the 
service  which  is  to  be  offered  to  them. 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

Announcement   of   opening   of   new   buildings 

in    new   location    will'  be    announced 

in  an  early  issue  of  this  Journal. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  TEACHERS 

COURSE  IN  THE  FINE  AND 

APPLIED  ARTS 


Affiliated  College  of  the  University 
of  California 

Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  on 
application 


LEE   F.   RANDOLPH,   Director 

15   California   St.  San   Francisco 


OFFICIAL  WATCH 
IXSPECTORS 

UNITED  RAILROADS 

Dealers    in 

Fine  Watches  and  Jewelry 

218    Phelan    Building 
Arcade   Floor  San   Francisco,    Calif. 
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New  Colusa  High  School 

The  site  of  the  new  Colusa  High  School 
building  occupies  six  blocks  of  grounds 
with  the  street  intersections  extending  from 
Seventh  and  Tenth  streets,  a  distance  of 
1,129  feet,  comprising  15.4  acres. 

The  revised  outstanding  building  con- 
tracts with  fees  totaling  $177,776.56  is  prac- 
tically completed.  The  equipment  is  already 
contracted  for  the  sum  of  $9,566.16.  The 
estimated  cost  of  ground  improvement  is 
$45,000.  The  main  building  is  of  Spanish 
architecture. 

The  present  buildings  provide  for  a  school 
of  300,  with  the  buildings  so  concentrated 
as  to  permit  of  future  extensions.  Noel  H. 
Garrison  is  principal  at  the  Colusa  High 
School. 


Fifty  bids  were  submitted  for  work  in 
[connection  with  the  $100,000  building  project 
I  of  remodeling  the  Central  Grammar  School 
I  in  Tulare,  recently.  Four  to  five  bids  were 
I  submitted  on  each  of  thirteen  propositions. 
ISome  land  will  be  purchased  for  the  ex- 
I  tension  of  the  school  grounds  with  a  part 
of  the  appropriation. 


Additions  to  the  hig"h  school  in  Ceres 
are  now  being  made  and  extensive  improve- 
ments on  the  grammar  school  planned.  It 
is  expected  that  the  high  school  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  this  fall.  An  attend- 
ance of  200  is  expected  in  the  high  school 
and  about  700  in  the  elementary  grades. 
The  entire  school  faculty  has  been  retained. 


The  Elmhurst  School  in  San  Francisco 
is  to  have  improvements,  the  cost  of  which 
will  total  $30,000. 


[©^miL 


217  Eddy  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Refined,  Home-like  Hotel  for 
visiting  Educators  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

Rates:    $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 


f 
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You  probably  have  heard  that  fire  seriously  damaged  our  warehouse  on 
the  night  of  June  23rd  and  destroyed  a  good  part  of  our  stock  of  Desks  and 
School  Furniture.  The  greater  portion  was  practically  undamaged,  however, 
and  is  now  offered  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Much  of  this  has  little 
more  than  a  scratch  or  two. 

In  addition  to  this  fire  material  we  have  purchased  a  large  stock  of  new 
School  Furniture,  which  is  also  being  included  in  the  sale.  This  equipment, 
standard  in  every  respect,  is  offered  to  you  at  particularly  interesting  prices, 
due  to  our  ability  in  buying  this   material  at  special  prices. 

Pupils'    Desks,    Teachers'    Desks,    Principals'    Desks,    Vienna 
Chairs,  Tablet-Arm  Chairs,  Etc.  All  Included  at  Reduced  Prices. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  one  chair  or  an  entire  school  full  of  furniture, 
get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 

All  orders  received  are  subject  to  price  sale. 


^(/entworth 

39  SECOND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


School,  Bank  and  Office  Furniture  |  Distributors  for  Library   Bureau 


(Continued    from   page    13,   column    3) 

Minnie  U.  Howell,  Stockton. 
Emily  F.  Johnson,  Los  Angeles. 
Sarah  J.  Jordi,  San  Francisco. 
Kathleen  Ellen  Kean,  San  Francisco. 
Belle  Kennedy,  Huntington  Park. 
James  W.  Kerr,  Bakersfield. 
Emma  Langford,  Eureka. 
Frederick  A.  Lettin,  Lodi. 
Sarah  F.  Laven,  San  Francisco. 
Blanche  E.  Leviele,  San  Francisco. 
David  Lockton,  Windsor. 
E.  Nelson  Mabrey,  Oakland. 
Lenora  J.   MacDonald,   Laverne. 
Pauline  Marshall.  Piedmont. 
Evarena  Mayne,  Bellflower. 
Mrs.  Sina  W.  McPherson,  San  Francisco. 
Jennie  L.  Murphy,  San  Francisco. 
Louise  C.  Neppert,  San  Francisco. 
Anna  M.  Parsons,  San  Pedro. 
Mrs.  Clara  D.  Paulding,  Arroyo  Grande. 
Sophie  Price,  Sacramento. 
Preston  W.  Smith,  Auburn. 
Lyle  A.  Stevens,  San  Jose. 
Lucy  M.  Wade,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Edith  E.  Waltz,  Riverside. 
Mrs.  Arminta  White,  Watsonville. 
Walter  S.  Wight,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Mary  L.  Wiseman,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Noel,  Lower  Lake. 
Under  Section  Nine  of  the  Law 
Lucy  A.  Barker,  San  Jose. 
Florence  W.  Connor,  San  Diego. 
Amy  Dunn,  Paso  Robles. 
Lenore  Gautier^  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.   Eugenia  Howells,   Darwin,   Ino   Co. 
Mary  Fahey  Leigh,  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Julia  E.  Merriam,  Sacramento. 
Mabel  V.  Morgan,  Los  Angeles. 
Mabel  Grant  Raymond,  San  Jose. 
The   board  adjourned  to   meet  in   Sacra- 


mento in  regular  quarterly  session,  October 
11,  1926. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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International  EXPOSITION- 
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■*>    «&>     BOOK  REVIEWS     ■*>    ^> 


BUNNY  BEARSKIN,  by  Guy  Winfrey,  illus- 
trated by  Louise  D.  Tessin:  Bunny  Bearskin  is  a 
bunny  who  h;is  wonderful  adventures  and  th<e 
author  makes  the  most  of  his  story  in  the  tell- 
ing, for  his  incidents  and  his  humor  cany  ;i 
charm  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  Having  fallen 
into  the  water  and  gotten  wet  and  then  remember- 
ing that  his  mother  told  him  that  if  he  got  wet  she 
would  spank  him,  is  the  motive  which  starts  Bunny 
on  his  search  for  some  clothes  to  wear.  This  search 
is  ended  when  Bunny  finds  a  bearskin  coat  hang- 
ing on  the  line  in  .Mrs.  Bear's  yard,  lie  promptly 
borrows  the  bearskin  and  when  he  dons  it,  he  re- 
sembles a  hear  in  the  eyes  of  all  of  the  animals 
of  the  forest.  Bunny's  adventures  are  great  fun 
for  him — luit  they- do  not  seem  so  funny  to  those 
who  encounter  him — until  they  find  out  who  he 
is.  The  artist.  Louise  D.  Tessin,  has  caught  the 
Spirit  of  the  story  and  her  illustrations  arc  full 
of  action,  humor  and  charm.  Bunny  Bearskin  is 
for  little  folk,  but  the  big  folk  will  get  enjoy- 
ment from  it,  too.  (Milton  Bradley  Company, 
Springfield,    -Mass.     Price   $1.50.) 


HAPPY  HOLIDAYS,  by  Frances  G.  Wickes: 
Beginning  with  Labor  Day.,  which  is  the  first 
holiday  in  the  school  year,  this  little  volume  fol- 
lows the  calendar  around  through  Columbus, 
Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New 
Year's,  Lincoln,  St.  Valentine,  Washington,  Ar- 
bor, Bird,  Easter,  May,  Mother's  Day,  Memo- 
rial, Flag  and  Independence  Days,  to  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  furnishing  material  to  be  read, 
memorized,  dramatized  and  written  of,  by  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  grades.  The  book  is  com- 
mendable not  only  because  of  the  variety  of  se- 
lections offered,  but  because  much  of  it  is  new 
as  well  as  interesting  and  because  the  material 
i-  so  excellently  suited  to  the  child's  needs  at 
these  seasons.  Teachers  will  undoubtedly  rejoice 
upon  finding  a  collection  of  new  and  suitable  ma- 
terial that  will  fill  their  needs  without  further  re- 
search and  work  on  their  part  at  these  always 
busy  seasons.  School  laws  demand  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  days.  Here  is  the  material  in 
compact  form  ready  for  use.  (Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  559  Mission  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Price  $.90.) 


MY  BOOKHOUSE,  compiled  by  Olive  Beau- 
lire  Miller:  This  is  a  series  of  books  containing 
beautiful,  useful,  and  entirely  worth-while  and 
interesting  material  in  a  set  of  six,  the  titles  of 
the  volumes  being:  In  the  Xursery;  Up  One 
Pair  of  Stairs;  Through  Fairy  Halls;  The  Treas- 
ure Chest:  From  the  Tower  Window;  The  Latch 
Key.  I'he  stories  are  graded  and  chosen  for  their 
interest,  their  literary  value  and  for  the  contri- 
butions, they  make  to  the  child.  Mental  food  of 
every  variety  is  served  in  this  meal,  including  much 
approved  modern  material.  The  stories  are  an 'excel- 
lent foundation  for  children  and  should  cultivate 
a  true  love  for  literature.  The  books  are  the  size  of 
picture  Looks:  they  arc  beautifully! illustrated.  Book 
Six  of  the  series,  The  Latch  Key,  contains  Geo- 
graphical index.  Special  Subject  Index,  etc..  so 
that  teacher,  mother  or  child  may  easily  find  the 
story  or  subject  he  desires.  (Neville  Book  Com- 
pany, 525    Market    street.    San    Francisco.) 


CYCLES  OF  GARDEN  LIFE  AND  PLANT 
LIFE,  A  Series  of  Projects  in  Nature  Study  for 
Elementary  Schools,  by  Florence  C.  Fox.  This 
pamphlet,  which  contains  a  wealth  of  outline 
material,  charts,  pictures,  references  listed  and 
suggestions,  should  be  of  value  to  the  elemen- 
tary school  teacher,  particularly  if  nature  study 
and  garden  work  arc  included  in  Iter  course  of 
instruction.  (United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1925. 
No.    15.     Price  $.25.) 


EASY  ENGLISH  EXERCISES,  by  Ada  Rid- 
dlesbarger  and  Edna  Parker  Cottier.  Carefully 
graded  exercises  for  grades  six  to  nine,  to  sup- 
plement the  lessons  in  grammar,  compose  this 
volume.  The  lessons  are  taught  by  drill  work 
and  cover  the  fundamental  principles  of  gram- 
mar in  an  effort  to  make  correct  speaking  a 
habit.  (World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son,  New   York.    Price  $.96.) 

METHODS  OF  HANDLING  TEST  SCORES, 
by  Luella  C.  Pressey  and  Sidney  L.  Pressey.  This 
material  is  for  teachers  who  find  books  on  sta- 
tistics too  elaborate  for  them  to  spend  the  time 
to  master  the  methods  which  they  need.  Anyone 
looking  for  a  brief  and  clear  statement  of  meth- 
ods of  handling  test  scores  will  find  this  an  ade- 
quate, non-technical,  and  concrete  explanation  of 
procedures  that  will  save  time  and  make  work 
easier  in  using  and  interpreting  the  results  of 
standard  tests.  (World  Book  Company,  Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson.    New    York.     Price  $.60.) 


INDIVIDUAL  NUMBER  DRILLS,  by  James 
E,  McDade.  Study  devices  which  take  the  place 
of  drill  and  which  show  the  child  the  progress 
he  is  making,  thus  giving  him  the  thrill  of  ac- 
complishment. By  this  method  it  is  claimed  that 
pupils  can  master  combinations  by  themselves 
without  class  drill.  The  cards  and  numbers  make 
interesting  material  for  the  child  to  use  and  from 
which  to  learn.  (Plymouth  Press,  7850  Lowe 
avenue,   Chicago,   111.    Price  $.75.) 


NATURE  TRAILS,  An  Experiment  in  Out- 
door-Education, by  Frank  E.  Lutz.  One  of  the 
American  Museum  miscellaneous  publications.  It 
is  a  36-page  pamphlet  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  replete  with  suggestions  for  those 
who  go  on  nature  study  excursions,  for  Boy 
Scouts  and  children's  club  executives.  A  group 
in  New  York  was  granted  the  use  of  a  number 
of  acres  of  woodland  and  meadow.  A  "Nature 
Trail"  was  established  and  many  were  the  "les- 
sons seldom  found  in  books"  that  were  learned 
by  this  group.  (American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Department  of  Public  Education.  Geo. 
II.   Sherwood,   curator-in-chief,   New   York    City.) 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1925, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
YORK.  This  is  a  717-page  volume  containing 
the  annual  report  of  the  education  department  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  as  submitted  to  the 
state  legislature. 


'Atfa&msL,  Cuim&ufcr 


—  THE  MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

Because 

Hundreds  of  Supreme  Court  Judges 
concur  in  highest  praise  of  the  work 
as  their  Authority. 

The  Presidents  of  all  leading  Universities, 
Colleges,  and  Normal  Schools  give  their 
hearty  indorsement. 

All  States  that  have  adopted  a  large  diction- 
ary as  standard  have  selected  Webster's  New 
International. 

The  Schoolbooks  of  the  Country  adhere  to  the 
Merriam- Webster  system  of  diacritical  marks. 
The  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash- 
ington uses  it  as  authority. 

Wrile  for  Helps  in  Teaching 
the  Dictionary,  FREE. 

G.&C.  Merriam 
Company, 

Springfield, 


HUNT  AND  FIND,  A  Book  of  Silent  Read- 
ing, by  Jessie  Parry  and  Esther  Feustel.  Here 
is  a  large  picture  book  for  the  little  folk  which 
contains  stories  and  pictures  to  complete  and 
color.  The  stories  are  the  old  classics  and  ani- 
mal stories  printed  in  large  readable  type.  The 
pictures  are  sketches  in  black  and  white.  After 
each  story  questions  are  asked  and  these  ques- 
tions may  be  answered  by  the  child  cutting  and 
pasting  in  the  proper  reply,  for  the  answers  are 
included'  in  an  envelop  at  the  back  of  the  book. 
This  material  furnishes  'excellent  busy  work  for 
the  primary  children.  (Beckley-Cardy  Company, 
17  East  Twenty-third  street,  Chicago,  111.  Price 
$.30.) 


FOLK  TALES  RETOLD,  by  Margaret  Gor- 
don. Illustrations  by  Frances  M.  Beem.  Some 
of  the  stories  retold  are:  Five  Pennies;  Five  Lit- 
tle Redcaps;  Five  Chinese  Boys;  Little  Blue 
Dishes;  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves;  Straw  Oxd 
Hans  and  the  Four  Giants,  and  a  number  of 
others.  The  illustrations  are  bright  and  attrac- 
tive. The  material  is  simply  and  interestingly 
written  and  the  book  may  be  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary reader  in  grades  two  and  three.  ( Bruce 
Publishing  Company,  354  Milwaukee  street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.    Price,  $.96.) 


Reproductions   of   the 
WORLD'S    GREAT    PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size.  3x3"^.  For  50  or  more. 
Two  Cent  Size.  S!^x8.  For  25  or  more. 
Ten    Cent    Size.      10x12.     For    5  or  more. 

Send   50  cents   for  25   Art   Subjects 
or  25  for  Children. 

A  VARIETY  OF  PICTURE  SETS 

AND    VALUABLE    BOOKLETS 

ARE  LISTED  IN  OUR 

CATALOGUE. 


Awarded   Lour  Gold   Medals 


Use   these   pictures   in   beginning   the   new   school   year. 

We    want    every    reader    of    this    Journal    to    have    our 

CATALOGUE 

64  pages,   1600  miniature  illustrations 

It   costs  only   15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 


Feeding  Her  Birds     Millet       EntlofDaj      .-Ydari  IJ  Baby  Stuart— Van  Dyck 

^nyTPerp^P101"1"65  (S  B0X  7'    MALDEN.MASS. 


BIRD  PICTURES  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Birds,  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Min- 
erals, etc.  Size  7x9.  Send  75  cents  for  a 
set  of  25  common  birds,  with  a  very 
brief   description   of   each. 

LARGE   PICTURES   FOR 
FRAMING.    ARTOTYPES 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin. $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.00  for  this  picture  and 
"Can't  You  Talk?"  See  Catalogue  for 
other  subjects.  Hand  colored,  same 
size,   two   for   $3.00;    $2.00  each. 
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Especially  made  for  cleaning  Nat- 
ural Slate  Blackboards ;  also  for 
Artificial  or  Composition  Black- 
boards. 


Made  for  either  Black  or  Green 
surfaces,  this  Cleaner  removes  the 
wax,  clay  and  accumulation  of  dirt 
which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the 
board  and  causes  it  to  become 
coated  and  shiny.  It  leaves  the 
board  clean  and  with  a  dull  finish, 
making  erasing  easy  and  thorough. 


We  also  manufacture  BLACK- 
BOARD SLATING  for  either 
Black  or  Green  Composition  or  Ar- 
tificial  Blackboards. 


DIRECTIONS 

Apply  the  CLEANER  with  a 
clean  cloth  or  piece  of  cheese  cloth, 
rubbing  the  surface  gently.  If  after 
drying  the  blackboard  it  shows 
chalk  marks  go  over  the  surface  a 
second  or  third  time. 


NET    CONTENTS    ONE    GALLON 


^^XTcM^'x 


BLACK 


Sole  Manufacturers 


INK  RIBBON  MFG.  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


LOS  ANGELES 

HUNTINGTON 
HOTEL 

Corner  8th  &  Main  St. 

Heart  Theatre  and  Shopping 
District 

Where  the  Guest  Becomes  an  Indi- 
vidual, Not  a  Number 

Rates  $1.50  to  $2.50 
Best  for  Less 

Garage  Facilities 

Attractive  Weekly  Rates 

Wm.  R.  Reddig        Jos.  G.  Charron 
Operators 


Schools  and   School   Properties  for  Sale 

BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY   CO. 

517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


TmM&t  Jksm 


©itotog 


No.  171 


STUDY    HALLS,    RECITATION 

AND  OTHER  FIXED  PURPOSE 

ROOMS  SHOULD  HAVE  FIXED 

SEATING. 

Pedestal  type  chairs  afford  the 
greatest  comfort,  service,  economy 
and  sanitary  value  obtainable.  Our 
steel  pedestal  tablet  arm  chair  No. 
171  with  its  single  contact  and 
broad  offset  flange  provides  rigid 
fastening'  to  the  floor.  The  pedestal 
type  insures  ease  of  sweeping,  mop- 
ping" and  flushing  floors  with  mini- 
mum effort  and  time. 

The  tablet  arm  is  large  and  placed 
at  a  height  to  enable  its  use  with- 
out forward  stooping. 

The  steel  tablet  arm  chair  cannot 
be  excelled  in  rigidity,  durability 
and  comfort. 


C.   F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


609  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


222  South  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  California 


JOHN   McCALLAN,  Notary  Public 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other    Work 
Pertaining   to    Notary   Work 


34  SUTTER  STREET 

Residence,   Hotel  Sutter 
Tel.   Sutter  3060 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.   Sutter  6195 


San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 

340  OTARRELL  STREET 

□ 

Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 

P  □ 

P  Garage  across  the  street 

|  □ 

\     Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 

%  courtesy  is  extended 
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15  Models 


Tubular  Sieel  Model  No.  101 
Triangular  shaped  steel  tubing, electri- 
cally welded.  Seat  hinge  noiseless  and 


American  Universal  No.  134 

Movable.  Adjustable  lor  height.  Lift- 

■  in-  Lid.  Exceptionally  light  in  weight. 
Perfectly  balanced. 


istrifoutors 
owr$eityice 


The  factory  is  in.  Michigan 
but  the  Service  is  local  to  you 

BY  no  mere  accident  have  "American"  desks  won  such  na- 
1  tion-wide  appreciation  and  buyer-preference.  For  beyond 
the  craftsmanship  built  into  them  is  a  service  that  stands  behind 
them  to  make  a  diversified  quality  product  quickly  obtainable. 

Distributing  stations  ...  53  of  them  in  the  United  States  . . . 
located  to  insure  -48  hour  -delivery  of  your  order.  And  15 
master  models,  with  nearly  200  variations  in  style,  design  and 
finish  provide  a  wide  selection. 

"American"  desks  meet  every  need  of  the  modern  schoolroom. 
"American"  service  meets  such  needs  almost  immediately.  And 
"American"  building  has  maintained  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  a  standard  of  tested  excellence  that  has  never  been 
equaled.  Of  our  tubular  steel  models  alone  school  officials 
have  purchased  more  than  4,750,000  ...  a  measure  of  recog- 
nition which  should  be  of  great  significance  to  you.  And 
just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  our  Grand 
Rapids  Factory  are  placed  at  your  very  door. 

If  these  desks  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  that  is 
only  because  they  haye  been  built  to  cost  far  less  in  the  end 


American  Sorting  Qnapmy 


_C.    F.  WEBER    &    COMPANY,   State  Distributors _ 

San  Francisco  601   Mission  Street 

Los  Angeles  222  So.   Los  Angeles   Street 

Phoenix,  Ariz 524   West  Washington   Street 


COLUMBUS  DAY  NUMBER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
rUHUC   LIBRARV 


Material   for   observance   of  special   days   in   October    (next)    issue: 
ARMISTICE   DAY   program,   by   Ruth  Thompson. 
THANKSGIVING  DAY  program,  by  Ruth  Thompson 
"WHAT    HAPPENED    TO    THE    BOOKS."    by    Ruth    Keeney 
(a    play    for    Book   Week,   observed    November   7-13). 
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HELEN    HEFFERNAN 

Newly   appointed    State    Commissioner    of   Elementary    Education   for   California 

(See  page  6) 
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OA '^Heartening Sight  J 
nforrfrt  %achersj  b 


"For  Best  Effects 
Use  CRAYONEX" 


A  Room  Full  of  Happiness 

Industrious  Effort  and  Better  Grades 

Because  Each  Busy  Little  Fisl  is  Equip- 
ped with  "PRANG"  CRAYONEX— 

OUR  well-known  slogan  "For  Best  Effects,  Use  Crayonex,"  is 
more  than  a  rhyming  couplet — much  more.  It  understates 
rather  than  overstates  the  deep  satisfaction  instructor  and 
students  get  from  this  quality  wax  crayon  in  the  handsome  "blue 
and   orange  box" — easily  the  leader  in  its  field. 

More  and  more,  discerning  teachers  and  drawing  supervisors  with 
the  urge  for  personal  research  and  digging  out  the  facts  for  them- 
selves, are  turning  up  new  data  which  tend  to  reinforce  the  expe- 
riences and  testimony  that  CRAYONEX  is  uniquely  fitted  for 
school  art. 

One  of  the  country's  leading  authorities  in  this  field  recently  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject.  He  found  "Crayonex"  Wax 
Crayons  ideally  adapted  for  use  by  the  small  children.  He  learned, 
too,  that  mature  students  find  them  splendidly  serviceable  on  draw- 
ing papers;  also  on  canvas,  window  shade  cloth,  and  fine-surfaced 
sandpaper. 

Now  this  is  what  we  would  like  to  have  you  do:  Prove  to  yourself 
the  superiority  of  this  unequaled  wax  crayon.  Upon  request,  we 
will  gladly  s-end  you,  with  our  compliments,  a  prepaid  carton  of  a 
half  dozen  boxes  of  CRAYONEX  No.  3,  together  with  an  illus- 
trated set  of  six  definite  Tests,  to  which  we  desire  you  to  put  them. 
And  we  will  abide  by  results.  Experience  makes  us  confident  of 
your  verdict.  We  believe  no  other  crayon  can  so  successfully  meet 
these  drastic  tests  of  endurance,  color,  smoothness  and  beauty  of 
package. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  tests  and  carton  of  crayons.  No  obli- 
gation, of  course. 


?\mebi€A]v  Crayon  Company 


NEW  YORK  ■   DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOME  OFFICE 
AND  FACTORIES 


105  HAYES  AVENUE 
SANDUSKY  OHIO 
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91    Years  of  Faithful  Service 
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McNeill  Teachers*  Agency 

Phone  Thornwall  6400 

2205    FULTON    STREET,    BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


Carpenter's 
Journey 

Club 
Travels 

A  Beautiful  New  Series 


The  Foods  We  Eat .72 

The  Clothes  We  Wear..  .76 
The  Houses  We  Live  In  .80 


Three  delightful  supplement- 
ary readers  for  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grades.  By  means  of 
a  journey  club  a  group  of  real 
children  are  taken  on  imaginary 
trips  to  many  parts  of  the  world 
to  make  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  sources  and  prepara- 
tion of  common  articles  of  food, 
everyday  and  Sunday  clothes, 
and  the  several  kinds  of  dwell- 
ings and  their  furnishings  all 
around  the  world.  The  books  are 
written  very  entertainingly,  and 
are  beautifully  illustrated,  with 
many  full-page  colored  illustra- 
tions and  actual  photographs 
taken  by  the  author.  The  same 
six  children  appear  in  all  three 
books,  giving  peculiar  interest 
and  unity  to  this  charming  pre- 
sentation of  the  fundamental 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Read- 
ers have  long  been  welcomed  in 
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JOINT   INSTITUTE   HELD 

A  joint  institute  including"  teachers  from 
Butte,  Lassen,  Tehama,  Plumas,  Shasta, 
Sutter,  Yuba  counties  and  the  city  of  Chico, 
iwas  held  in  Chico  from  September  13  to 
17,  inclusive. 

This  institute,  under  the  direction  of  the 
executive  committee,  followed  a  different 
plan  from  that  usually  observed  by  the 
counties.  Credit  was  given  for  intensive 
work  in  the  subjects  offered  during-  the 
week.  Teachers  were  allowed  to  choose 
jtheir  course  from  the  program  offered  and 
then  during  the  sessions  they  concentrated 
upon  their  chosen  work. 

The  committees  on  the  program  includ- 
ed: i 

Executive  Committee — George  T.  Berry, 
Julia  A.  Norwood,  Vivian  L.  Long,  Char- 
lotte Cunningham,  Minnie  M.-Gray,  Paul 
D.  Henderson,  Jennie  Malaley,  Charles  H. 
Camper,  C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  C.  K.  Studley. 

Committee  on  Local  Arrangements  — 
Charles  H.  Camper,  C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  C. 
K.  Studley. 

High  School  Program  Committee — Cur- 
tis E.  Warren,  James  Ferguson,  Cree  T. 
Work,  J.  B.  Hughes,  J.  O.  Osborn,  H.  Clif- 
ford Fox,  A.  L.  Schull. 

Committee  on  Music — Edna  f.  Johnston, 
Lida  Lennon,  Alberta  Currier,  Paul  Young. 

Committee  on  Housing — S.  P.  Robbins, 
with  local  assistants. 

Committee  on  Train  Reception — R.  M. 
Sisk,  C.  J.  Schreiter,  Fordyce  Stewart. 

Courses  and  instructors  at  the  institute 
included  the  following": 

Acker,  Physical  Education  for  Men  ;  Bar- 
bour, Plays  and  Games;  Brickley,  Europe 
m  the  Twentieth  Century;  Cole,  School 
Administration  ;  Covey,  Physical  Education 
for  Women  ;  Johns,  Healthful  Living ;  Kaps, 
Arithmetic,  Spelling  and  Writing  for  Pri- 
mary Grades ;  Lennon,  Music  ;  Miller,  Gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  S. ;  Powers,  Composi- 
tion ;  Reed,  Educational  Tests ;  Sproul, 
Reading  Methods  ;  Stewart,  Social  Science  ; 
Studley,  Geography  of  California ;  Todd, 
Art. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  COURAGE 


By  Ruth  Thompson 


i 

i 
4 


Scene:   A  street. 
Time:    Early  in  the  year  1492. 
Characters:    Columbus  and   at  least 
four  boys  and  three  girls. 

(Columbus  is  seen  walking  slowly 
and  dejectedly  dozvn  the  street.  A  group 
of  boys  stand  watching  him.  They  tap 
their  heads  and  wink  significantly  as 
they  look  at  Columbus  and  then  at  each 
other.  As  Columbus  disappears  from 
sight,  the  boys  giggle  and  talk.) 

FIRST  B~OY.:  That's  the  man  who 
says  the  world  is  round! 

SECOND  BOY:  As  if  the  world 
could  be  round!  If  Columbus  should 
sail  out  to  sea  in  a  ship,  and  the  earth 
were  round,  how  could  he  come  home? 
The  ship  could  not  climb  up  over  the 
watery  slope  again  and  return. 

THIRD  BOY:  The  earth  is  flat  and 
if  Columbus  should  have  his  way  he'd 
have  an  adventure  he  would  not  be 
looking  for.  He'd  simply  fall  off  the 
earth  as  if  he'd  walked  to  the  edge  of  a 
huge  table. 

FIRST  BOY:  And  what  if  Colum- 
bus did  fall  off  the  earth  ?  What  would 
happen? 

THIRD  BOY:  Great  sea  monsters 
would  eat  him  up.  We'd  hear  from  that 
dreamer  no  more ! 

FOURTH  BOY:  I'm  thinking  of 
what  I  heard  Columbus  tell  some  men. 
He  said,  "I'm  sure  I  can  reach  the  east 
by  sailing  west."  Now  if  the  earth  is 
round  that  would  be  true.  (The  boy 
pulls  an  apple  from  his  pocket  and  illus- 
trates his  point  by  placing  his  finger  on 
a  given  point  and  running  another 
finger  around  the  apple.)  You  see  he 
would  return  to  the  point  from  which 
he  started,  too. 

SECOND  BOY:  That  sounds  well 
— but  if  the  earth  is  round,  think  of 
the  people  who  live  on  the  other  side 
of  it.  We  are  standing  on  our  feet. 
Are  those  people  on  the  other  side 
standing  on  their  heads? 

THIRD  BOY:  And  does  it  rain  and 
snow  upwards  there?  Can  there  be  a 
sky  over  those  people  in  Up-Side-Down 
Land? 


passes  r 
our  age 
wharves 
come  in. 


SECOND  BOY:  Do  the  trees  grow 
with  their  branches  turned  downwards  ? 

FOURTH  BOY:  You  boys  are  just 
repeating  what  you  have  heard  that 
men  have  said  of  Columbus  and  his 
ideas.  There  are  some  real  students  who 
believe  as  Columbus  believes  but  thev 
have  not  his  nerve  to  wish  to  go  to  sea 
and  prove  their  beliefs. 

FIRST  BOY:  Maybe  he  knows  that 
there's  no  chance  of  his  going!  Since 
he  has  no  prospects  it  is  easy  enough 
for  him  to  say  he  would  go  if  he  could ! 

FOURTH  BOY:  Shame  on  you! 
Any  one  can  tell  by  looking  at  Colum- 
bus how  earnest  and  sincere  he  is.  Why 
should  he  spend  the  best  years  of  his 
life  going  from  court  to  court  begging 
for  some  one  to  help  him  ?  Why  should 
he  let  even  the  wise  men  ridicule  him — 
as  well  as  boys  like  us  tapping  our  heads 
and  sneering  and  laughing  when  he 
When  Columbus  was  a  boy 
he  used  to  go  down  to  the 
in  Genoa  and  watch  the  ships 
He  used  to  talk  to  the  sailors 
to  find  out  all  that  he  could.  It  was  in 
those  days  that  the  ideas  he  now  has 
first  sprouted  in  his  mind.  Say,  boys, 
how  many  of  you  would  be  willing  to 
give  up  your  lives  trying  to  prove  the 
truth  of  your  beliefs  ? 

THIRD  BOY:  We  all  have  a  right 
to  our  own  opinions. 

FOURTH  BOY:  But  you  have  not 
been  giving  vour  own  opinions.  You 
have  been  giving  the  opinions  of  scoff- 
ers whom  you  have  heard.. — But  what's 
the  excitement? 

SECOND  BOY:  Here  comes  the 
Dreamer  again! — He  has  been  crying! 
— He  looks  glorified — he  has  a  spring 
in  his  step,  a  light  in  his  eyes !— Why, 
look  at  him?  I  wonder  what  has  hap- 
pened ! 

(A  group  of  girls  come  running  to- 
wards the  boys  just  as  Columbus  has 
passed. ) 

GIRLS  (excitedly):  Columbus  has 
won!  Columbus  is  going  to  sail  out 
into  the  Sea  of  Darkness!  Queen  Isa- 
bella will  help  Columbus! 
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FOURTH  BOY:  Good!  Good!  Are 
you  sure?   Tell  us  how  it  happened. 

/  The  girls  gather  around  the  boys, 
zvho  listen  eagerly.) 

FIRST  GIRL:  Columbus  found, 
when  he  left  his  son  Diego  at  the  mon- 
astery at  J. a  Rabida,  that  the  monks 
were  interested  in  his  story  and  his 
plans.  One  of  the  monks  was  formerly 
Queen  Isabella's  confessor.  He  invited 
Columbus  to  stay  at  the  monastery  and 
rest  while  he  wrote  to  Queen  Isabella. 

SECOND  GIRL:  You  know  Colum- 
bus had  asked  King  Ferdinand  for  help 
lie  fore! 

THIRD  GIRL:  Yes,  but  the  king 
and  queen  were  busy  fighting"  the 
Moors.  Now  they  could  listen  with  a 
free  mind  for  they  had  completed  the 
conquest  of  Granada. 

FIRST  GIRL:  Anyway,  Queen  Isa- 
bella wrote  to  the  monk  that  she  would 
see  Columbus  and  hear  his  story.  She 
was  very  gracious  at  this  last  meeting. 
Even  though  she  said  she  had  no 
money,  she  has  promised  to  sell  her 
jewels  in  order  to  get  money  for  Co- 
lumbus to  start  on  his  trip! 

(.Ill  the  girls  sigh  and  look  at  one 
another  in  sympathy  and  excitement.) 

FOURTH  BOY:  Long  live  Queen 
Isabella!  1  only  wish  that  I  were  a 
man  and  that  I  could  go  with  Columbus 
and  help  prove  that  the  world  is  round! 

(Boys  and  girls  run  off  stage  in  di- 
rection taken  by  Columbus  as  he  passed 
by.  They  are  excited  and  chatter  and 
laugh  as  they  go.) 

(curtain) 
PART  II. 
Scene:    Street,  same  as  Part  I. 
Time:    April,  1493. 
Place:    Barcelona,  Spain. 
Characters:    Same  as  Part  I,  and  six 
Indians,    attendants    and    Spanish 
soldiers.     Any    number    of    people 
for  street  scene. 


(Boys  and  girls  gathered  around  in 
groups,  talking  excitedly,  bright  colors 
in  evidence.  Spectators  noisy,  expec- 
tant.) 

FIRST  BOY:  Here  he  comes!  Here 
comes  the  conqueror! 

FOURTH  BOY  (in  an  aside): 
Rather  different  from  your  remarks  of 
last  year! 

(Parade  consisting  of  six  captive  In- 
dians, gayly  painted  and  decorated  with 
ornaments,  lead  the  way.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  attendants  who  carry  strange 
birds  and  plants  and  skins  of  unknown 
animals.  Next  come  the  dignified  Span- 
ish soldiers  and  in  their  midst  Colum- 
bus is  seen,  stalely,  worn,  but  tri- 
umphant. ) 

FOURTH  BOY:  This  is  a  great 
triumph!     Boys    and    girls    as    long  as 


the  world  lasts  will  hear  of  this  pa- 
rade for  it  shows  us  that  the  man  who 
said  the  earth  was  round,  did  not  fall 
off  when  he  sailed  out  on  the  Sea  of 
1  )arkness.  He  has  discovered  a  new, 
unknown  land! 

(People  cheer.) 

FIRST  GIRL:  How  happy  Queen 
Isabella  will  be  to  greet  Columbus!  1 
wish  that  we  could  all  go  to  court! 

SECOND  BOY:  I  have  heard  of  all 
that  Columbus  suffered !  His  ships  were 
manned  with  less  than  one  hundred 
men  and  these  men  were  criminals  and 
vagabonds.  They  had  their  choice  be- 
tween imprisonment  or  going  with  Co- 
lumbus. Of  course,  those  who  were 
tired  of  prison  thought  they  might  as 
well  die  at  sea  as  in  prison.  I  should 
not  like  to  have  had  that  choice — but 
now  you  see  they  were  wise.  They  re- 
turn to  be  honored.  I  guess  they  are 
not  such  bad  men  after  all ! 

FOURTH  BOY:  Yes,  but  think  of 
how  those  men  treated  Columbus  when 
they  were  aboard  the  three  ships,  the 
Nina,  Pinta  and  Santa  Maria!  Think 
of  how  they  threatened  to  kill  Colum- 
bus, throw  his  body  overboard  and  then 
return  to  Spain  with  the  story  that  he 
had  died!  Think  of  how  Columbus  in- 
sisted that  the  men  go  forward,  think 
of  how  he  had  to  change  the  entries  in 
the  log-book  to  deceive  the  men  into 
thinking  they  were  nearer  home  than 
they  were!  Those  criminals  drove  a 
great  man  into  doing  a  deed  that  he 
never  would  have  done  under  ordinary 
circumstances !  Think,  those  same  men 
made  Columbus  promise  that  if  land 
were  not  sighted  within  three  days  that 
he  would  turn  back  home  again! 

SECOND  GIRL  (eagerly):  Yes, 
and  I  heard  that  Columbus  did  not 
want  to  turn  back,  not  only  because 
he  had  not  accomplished  that  for  which 
he  went  to  sea,  but  he  feared  the  king's 
wrath.  Imagine  how  Queen  Isabella 
would  have  felt,  after  having  sold  her 
jewels,  if  Columbus  had  come  home 
again  having  accomplished  nothing. 
Columbus  did  right  to  keep  on  and  to 
do  all  he  could  to  cheer  the  men  and 
keep  them  happy. 

FOURTH  BO)':  Imagine  the  thrill 
when  land  was  sighted !  One  of  the 
men  told  me  that  the  crew  saw  birds 
flying  across  the  water,  birds  that 
never  Mv  far  from  land.  He  said  that 
pieces  of  wood  which  the  Indians  had 
carved  floated  on  the  water  and  that  a 
broken  branch  of  a  tree  was  found  on 
the  water,  loo.  And  Columbus?  Can't 
you  imagine  him  standing  tall  and  de- 
termined, eyes  looking  off  into  the 
darkness  as  night  fell!  Can't  you  imag- 
ine how  he  must  have  felt  when  he  saw 
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a  moving  light  in  the  distance?  The 
most  gracious  words  those  men  on 
board  probably  have  heard  in  all  their 
lives  must  have  been  the  victorious 
shout  of  "Land!  Land!  Land!  We  see 
md!" 

THIRD  BOY:  What  time  was  it 
/hen  land  was  discovered? 

FOURTH  BOY:  Land  was  sighted 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  October 
12,  1492.  The  men  got  little  sleep  that 
night !  At  dawn  they  saw  a  stretch  of 
clean,  low-lying  beacb.  It  was  an  island 
and  Columbus  called  it  San  Salvador. 

SECOND  BOY:  Did  Columbus  see 
any  other  islands? 

.  FOURTH  BOY:  Yes,  and  I  was 
told  a  story  of  the  first  Christmas  in 
the  new  land. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS:  What  was  it? 
Tell  us ! 

FOURTH  BOY:  After  Columbus 
had  taken  possession  of  San  Salvador 
for  Spain  he  cruised  around  and  found 
more  islands.  One  of  them  was  the 
Island  of  Hayti.  He  landed  there  De- 
cember 6,  St.  Nicholas  Day,  and  called 
the  place  of  landing  St.  Nicholas.  The 
men  on  the  Santa  Maria  and  the  Pinta 
had  been  looking  for  gold  all  day.  They 
wanted  to  find  rich  mines.  They  came 
home  veiy  tired  on  Christmas  eve. 
They  asked  one  of  the  young  men  to 
watch  the  ships  while  they  rested.  The 
man  was  not  very  watchful.  One  of 
the  ships  stuck  in  a  sand  bank  and  set- 
tled. Columbus  and  his  men  had  to 
work  hard  on  Christmas  day  to  save 
what  they  could.  Then  the  native  chief 
invited  Columbus  to  a  feast.  Columbus 
had  given  him  gifts.  When  he  went  to 
the  party  what  do  you  think  the  chief 
was  wearing?  A  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
gloves  that  Columbus  had  given  him — 
and  a  golden  crown! 

THIRD  BOY:  What  wonderful  ad- 
ventures !  I '  wish  that  I  might  have 
gone  on  that  trip! 

SECOND  BOY:  Oh,  we  were  among 
the  doubters !  Now  we  must  admit  that 
we  were  wrong!  Wre  can  not  say  that 
Columbus  has  yet  proved  anything 
definite — but  we  do  know  that  he  brav- 
ed strange  waters  and  came  home  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  land,  and  an  ex- 
plorer who  has  braved  dangers  no  one 
has  ever  braved  before! — I  say,  three 
cheers  for  Columbus — and  let's  go  as 


near  to  the  castle  as  we  can  and  see  the 
excitement ! 

(Cheering  excitedly  the  boys  and 
girls  follozving  the  direction  taken  by 
the  parade.) 

(curtain) 

PART  III. 

Scene:    A  poverty-stricken  room,  with 

rude  bed  and  chair.   Dim  light. 
Time:    Thirteen  years  later — the  year 

1506. 
Characters:    Columbus,  young  man, 
group  behind  scenes  for  singing. 

(Door  opens  and  Columbus,  bent, 
old,  tired,  thin,  enters  room  slowly  and 
goes  to  edge  of  bed  and  sits  doivn.) 

COLUMBUS:  No  help  for  me! 
King  Ferdinand  forgets  what  I  have 
done,  since  the  good  Queen  Isabella  is 
dead !  For  two  years  I  have  tried  to 
get  his  help!  Think,  after  all  of  my 
three  voyages  and  discoveries,  the  king 
will  not  give  me  enough  to  live  on — 
and  I  claimed  the  new  land  for  him! — 
and   they  brought  me  home  from  the 


last 


je    in    chains  ■ 


disgraced 


prisoner — but  a  prisoner  who  had  com- 
mitted no  sin.  .  .  Is  it  jealousy,  lack 
of  thought?  ...  I  can  not  hold  out 
much  longer.    .    .    . 

(Knock  at  door.  Enter  the  lad,  desig- 
nated as  "Fourth  Boy"  in  Parts  I  and 
II.  It  is  thirteen  years  later  and  he  has 
grown  to  young  manhood!  He  tiptoes 
towards  Columbus.) 

FOURTH  BOY:  Columbus!  The 
great  Christopher  Columbus!  Never 
can  I  glory  enough  in  your  achieve- 
ments !  Kings  may  fail  you,  nations 
may  fail  you,  but  in  the  hearts  of  cer- 
tain friends,  though  these  friends  have 
no  power — you  live,  a  great  man!  The 
world  must  recognize  it! 

COLUMBUS  (sadly):  Recognition 
will  come  too  late!  I  have  not  long  to 
live.    My  work  is  done. 

FOURTH  BOY:  Do  not  say  that ! 
Think  of  the  misfortunes  of  earlier 
years — and  of  how  you  persisted — and 
won !    You  may  win  again ! 

COLUMBUS:  It  is  too  late.  I  leave 
my  work  to  young  men  such  as  you. 
There  is  so  much  work  to  do  yet!  .  .  . 
It  is  getting  so  dark!  I  remember 
standing  on  the  ship  on  my  first  voy- 
age and  looking  out  across  miles  of 
calm    water.     I    saw    a    light    moving 


across  the  land.  I  see  that  light  again! 
I  am  .standing  on  another  Shore.  .  . 
Goodby!  I  shall  rest  awhile.  .  .  1 
hear  music  ...  it  seems  to  foretell 
a  future — yes,  there  is  so  much  work 
to  do  yet.  The  future  .  .  .  (voice 
trails  off  in  silence). 

FOURTH  BOY  (softly):  For  that 
which  the  king  has  forgotten  the  world 
will  pay. 

(FOURTH  BOY  stands  with  bowed 
head  by  the  bed  where  Columbus  lies 
sleeping.  The  music  which  has  been 
softly  echoing  through  the  room,  swells 
in  tone  and  szvectness  and  the  song  "0 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  is 
sung  zvith  a  stately  siving  behind 
scenes.) 

"O  Columbia,  the  gem  of  the  ocean. 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free ; 
The  shrine  of  each  patriot's  devotion, 
A  world  offers  homage  to  thee. 
Thy  mandates  make  heroes  assemble 
When  liberty's  form  stands  in  view, 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
When  borne  by  the   red,  white  and  blue, 
When  borne  by  the   red,  white  and  blue, 
Thy  banners  make  tyranny  tremble 
When  borne  by  the  red,  white  and  blue." 

(curtain) 
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HELEN  HEFFERNAN  APPOINTED 
TO  STATE  OFFICE 

Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  former  rural  su- 
pervisor of  the  schools  of  Kings  county, 
where  Miss  ML  L.'Richmond  is  county  su- 
perintendent, was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  state  commissioner  of  elementary  schools 
of  California  bj  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  board  meeting,  held  in  San 
Francisco  September  4.  Miss  Heffernan 
the  choice  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
ugh  there  was  a  wide  range  of  appli- 
cants, high  in  the  educational  world. 

Miss  Heffernan  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versitj  of  Nevada  in  1915.  In  1922  she 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
with  the  degree  of  A.  I'..  In  1924  she  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  A.  Her  work  in 
Kings  county  has  been  such  that  it  has 
brought  her  prominently  before  educators 
in  the  West.  Her  experience  both  as  a 
teacher  and  a  supervisor  won  for  her  rec- 
ommendations for  the  higher  office  from 
prominent  educators,  who  are  convinced  of 
her  ability. 

Helen  Heffernan  succeeds  the  late  Mamie 
B.  Lang  in  office.  She  began  her  duties 
September  IS. 
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W.  J.  Cooper 

W.  J.  COOPER  ELECTED  TO  SAN 
DIEGO  SUPERINTENDENCY 

William  John  Cooper,  formerly  city  su- 
perintendent of, the  Fresno  schools,  has  ac- 
cepted the  city  superintendency  of  the  San 
Diego  city  school  system  at  a  salary  of 
$9000  a  year  and  transportation.  He  has 
already  begun  his  new  duties.  Cooper's 
election  was  made  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  board  of  education.  He  is  succeeded  in 
Fresno  by  Walter  R.  Hepner,  his  former 
assistant. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  educated  in  the  Red 
Bluff  elementary  and  high  school.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  California  and 
graduated  with  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
M.  A.  He  has  held  the  following  educa- 
tional positions :  Assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  University  of  California; 
teacher  of  Latin  and  history,  Stockton,  Cal- 
ifornia, high  school ;  head  of  history  depart- 
ment, Berkeley  senior  high  school  and  four 
junior  high  schools;  supervisor  of  social 
studies,  supervisor  of  history,  geography 
and  civics,  from  fifth  grade  through  the 
high  school  in  Oakland ;  district  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Piedmont,  California; 
city  superintendent  of  schools,  Fresno,  Cal- 
ifornia. During'  his  terms  in  the  latter  two 
positions  he  was  successful  in  putting  over 
large  bond  issues. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Cooper  was  business 
manager  for  the  War  Department  commit- 
tee on  education  and  specialization  in  the 
Western  States.  At  various  times  he  has 
conducted  classes  in  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley  and  at  the 
Southern  Branch  and  at  the  Fresno  State 
Teachers'  College. 

.Mr.  Cooper  succeeds  Henry  Johnson  in 
San  Diego,  whose  term  as  city  superin- 
tendent expired  in  July,  this  year.  Coop- 
er's term  will  expire  in   1930. 

The  Fresno  city  board  of  education  was 
loath  to  accept  Cooper's  resignation,  but 
declared  that,  though  he  had  been  re-elect- 
ed at  .'i  larger  salary  in  Fresno,  they  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advancement. 
C  ooper  had  been  superintendent  in  Fresno 
since  1921. 

San  Diego  is  the  fourth  city  in  point  of 
size  in  California  and. there  are  30,000  stu- 
dents  in  its  schools,  as  compared  with  13,- 
000  in  Fresm  >. 


HEPNER  BECOMES  FRESNO   CITY 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Walter  R.  Hepner  has  been  unanimously 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Fresno  city 
school  system,  succeeding  William  John 
Cooper,  whose  resignation  took  effect  Sep- 
tember 4. 

Salary  of  Hepner  was  fixed  at  $6000  a 
year,  and  his  term  at  three  years,  expiring 
June  20,  1929.  This  was  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  board,  a  successor  to 
Cooper  could  only  be  elected  to  fill  out  the 
unexpired  four-year  term.  Cooper  was  re- 
elected to  the  superintendency  and  his  sal- 
ary raised  to  $7200  last  summer. 

Thirty-five  years  old  and  born  and  raised 
in  Covina.  Hepner  became  connected  with 
the  local  school  system  in  1920,  when  he 
became  vice-principal  of  Fresno  high  school. 
He  held  this  position  for  three  years.  Im- 
mediately following  he  was  assistant  su- 
perintendent and  ex-officio  director  of  re- 
search for  two  years  more.  Last  year  he 
was  principal  of  Fresno  high  school,  re- 
taining his  position  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent.   His  salary  last  year  was  $4200. 

Graduating  from  Covina  high  school, 
Hepner  received  his  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of  South- 
ern California.  He  also  did  two  years  of 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  taught  in  a  Chicago  high  school. 
After  teaching  a  year  at  Oxnard,  he  was 
principal  of  the  evening  high  schools  of 
Long  Beach  for  some  time,  then  coming  to 
Fresno. 

During  the  war  Hepner  was  in  the  army, 
serving  in  the  department  of  chemical  war- 
fare. 

He  is  the  author,  with  F.  K.  Hepner. 
of  "The  Good  Citizen,"  a  social  and  voca- 
tional civics  text. 


SISKIYOU  COUNTY  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTE 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  session  of  the  Sis- 
kiyou county  teachers  was  held  in  Yreka 
Aug'ust  24-25  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent,  L.  S.  Newton,  and 
his  deputy  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Thomas.  The 
following  speakers  were  on  the  program : 
Melvin  Lewis,  University  of  California ; 
Vaughan  MacCaughey,  editor  of  the  Sierra 
Educational  News  and  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands; Fletcher  H.  Swift,  of  the  department 
of  education.  University  of  California;  Leo 
G.  Schussman,  vice-president  Humboldt 
State  Teachers'  College ;  Ruth  Thompson, 
associate  editor  of  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education,  author,  and  "Aunt  Betty"  to 
the  K  G  O  Kiddies'  Club;  Herbert  Bash- 
ford,  author;  A.  S.  Grant,  superintendent 
of  Siskiyou  Union  High  School;  H.  Rode, 
principal  high  school,  Etna:  Lee'R.  Switz- 
er,  principal  high  school,  Dunsmuir;  George 
E.  Townes,  district  superintendent.  Weed  ; 
\\  .  L.  Kleaver,  district  superintendent, 
Dunsmuir;  C.  L.  Boyle,  district  superin- 
tendent, McCloud. 

Mr.  Newton's  program  was  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  his  teachers  and 
some  of  the  sessions  were  general,  while 
others  were  departmental,  for  high  and  ele- 
mentary school   teachers. 

John  Luttrell.  newly  appointed  district 
superintendent      of      Mount      Shasta      city 

(Continued   on   page   7,   column    3) 
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AN   EXPERIMENT   IN   CREATIVE 

EDUCATION 

By  Jeannette  Lyons 

Jonata  School  of  Creative  Education, 
Buellton,  California 

A  recent  visitor  said  to  me,  "I  see!  You 
are  trying"  to  let  the  children  live  their  edu- 
cation." Another  remarked,  "Why  this 
doesn't  look  like  a  school  room.  It's  more 
like  some  delightful  workshop." 

Unconsciously  these  visitors  struck  the 
very  keynote  of  what  we  are  trying  to  put 
across;  we  are  trying  to  let  the  children 
see  that  education  is  life  itself,  and  we  are 
trying'  to  get  away  from  the  prison  lock- 
step  of  the  very  formal  school.  'We  may 
resemble  a  hive  of  activity,  yes,  but  a 
school  room  of  the  type  where  the  teacher 
sits  behind  the  desk  and  hands  out  assign- 
ments or  punishment  or  listens  to  ten  or 
twenty  children  drone  over  a  reading  les- 
son which  contains  not  one  iota  of  interest 
for  anybody — never ! 

Through  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Pope,  the  progressive  superintendent  of 
Santa  Barbara  county,  it  has  been  made 
possible  for  us  to  try  this  system  of  cre- 
ative education  in  Buellton.  This  is  our 
second  year  and  our  enthusiasm  has  not 
waned. 

Perhaps  on  your  visit  you  would  first 
enter  the  primary  room — it  is  a  two-teacher 
school.  It  is  a  cheerful  room,  with  bright 
orange  curtains  at  the  window,  orange  can- 
dles on  the  book  shelf,  brilliant  nasturtiums 
in  a  bowl.  The  children  are  grouped  at 
tables,  or  are  busy  here  and  there  about 
the  room.  Here's  a  group  at  the  sand  table 
making  a  Holland  scene,  perhaps;  another 


Spanish  Days  as  Portrayed  in  School  Project 

group  is  around  the  teacher  reading;  still 
another  working  with  the  printing  set 
which  Mr.  Pope  has  introduced  into  the 
country. 

This  set  contains  some  two  hundred  fifty 
words  most  common  in  a  first  grade  child's 
vocabulary.  By  this  the  child  can  print  his 
own  little  story,  read  it  and  the  printed 
stories  of  the  other  children. 

Or  perhaps  they  are  giving  a  Mother 
Goose  party  with  little  Boy  Blue  under  a 
haycock  composed  of  chairs  and  a  straw- 
colored  couch  cover.  Speaking-  of  Mother 
Goose,  a  teacher  told  me  this  summer  that 
she  considered  Mother  Goose  immoral ! 
Shades  of  our  great-grandmothers !  She  as- 
sured me  she  would  never  allow  a  primary 
child  to  read  "Tom,  Tom,  The  Piper's  Son." 
She  insinuated  that  thousands  of  guileless 
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children  had  been  led  astray  by  Tom's  hor- 
rible crime.  I  tried  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  if  anything  but  the  jingle  of  it  ever 
struck  the  child's  attention,  there  certainly 
was  a  swift  Nemesis  recorded  as  having  de- 
scended upon  the  culprit,  but  she  would 
have  none  of  it. 

The  "big  room,"  as  the  little  ones  speak 
of  it,  would  doubtless  impress  you  on  en- 
tering as  being  a  little  community  and  so 
we  like  to  consider  ourselves.  An  eighth 
grade  group  framed  a  constitution  in  con- 
nection with  their  civics.  The  preamble 
read  as  follows:  "We  hereby  highly  re- 
solve to  consider  the  rights  of  others." 
Then  followed  the  various  laws — rules  of 
behavior — most  of  them,  which  seemed 
most  necessary  to  the  children  themselves. 
These  were  voted  on  at  an  election  carried 
on  after  the  Australian  ballot  system  and 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  little  town  contains  a  post  office,  a 
grocery  store,  the  Studyville  Bank,  with 
real  checks  printed  especially. 

The  postmaster  distributes  the  mail,  two 
boys  have  charge  of  the  store,  which  is 
equipped  with  samples  generously  contrib- 
uted by  firms  advertised  in  the  magazines. 

Each  child  has  the  privilege  of  conduct- 
ing a  business.  There  are  the  insurance 
man,  city  carpenter,  theatrical  managers, 
and  so  forth.  Perhaps  the  latter  are  pre- 
senting a  scene  from  "Carmen."  The  phon- 
ograph plays  "The  Toreador."  The  stage 
is  a  dry  goods  box.  Paper  dolls  to  repre- 
sent Don  Jose,  Carmen  and  Escamillo  are 
deftly  manipulated.  A  vicious  looking  bull 
made  of  red  clay  lurks  in  the  offing".  The 
paper  doll  actresses  are  lodged  at  the 
Studyville  Inn  when  not  in  action. 

Perhaps  you  come  in  just  as  we  are 
launching  forth  into  a  trip  around  the 
world.  Here  a  group  plans  our  route  and 
marks  it  on  the  map.  Another  group  writes 
to  a  steamship  company  for  information. 
These  girls  are  wildly  excited  over  plan- 
ning" their  wardrobe  and  keeping  their  pur- 
chases under  a  given  amount.  We  plan  a 
ship's  entertainment.  It  all  sounds  so  real- 
istic that  some  of  them  have  brought  pil- 
lows for  their  steamer  chairs ! 

They  like  geography  when  they  can 
study  it  in  such  an  advantageous  way. 

We  are,  of  course,  held  down  to  a  course 
of  study.  We  must  complete  certain  books. 
The  children  have  access  to  this  course  of 
study.  They  know  what  must  be  covered 
and    feel    the    responsibility    of    getting    it 


done.  Perhaps  we  teach  California  history, 
geography  in  one  big  Admission  Day  pag- 
eant. The  immense  school  yard  shows  the 
covered  wagon  coming  over  the  plains  as 
the  brave  pioneers  sing".  "Oh,  Susanna"  in 
quavering,  childish  voices.  The  Indians 
creep  upon  them,  a  child  is  seized  from  its 
mother's  arms  and  being  that  kind  of  a 
doll  it  pipes  "M-ma"  most  realistically. 

And  so  it  goes.  There's  nothing'  remark- 
able about  it.  We  are  just  busy  and  happy, 
and  trying  to  learn  how  to  be  useful  citi- 
zens who  will  count  for  '  something  when 
our  turn  comes  to  carry  on. 


(Continued  from  page  6,   column   .* ) 

schools,  and  H.  Rode  presided  at  the  ses- 
sions when  County  Superintendent  Newton 
could  not  be  present. 

Next  year,  according"  to  vote  of  the  in- 
structors, the  institute  will  be  held  at  Duns- 
muir. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  teachers 
and  many  school  trustees  attended  the  in- 
stitute. 


On  September  1  C.  F.  Weber  &  Company 
opened  a  new  store  at  343  Thirteenth  street, 
Oakland,  California,  particularly  for  the 
sale  of  office  furniture.  School  equipment 
and  public  seating  are  not  handled  at  the 
Oakland  store,  but  a  very  handsome  dis- 
play and  liberal  stock  of  office  furniture  is 
maintained  there. 
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JOTTINGS   OF  A  TRAVELING   BOOKMAN 


By  Wm.   M.  Culp 


I. own  S,  I  Inward  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  Pasadena  city 
schools.  Mr.  Howard  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  director  of  child  welfare  in 
Pasadena.  Previous  to  that  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Longfellow  school,  Pasadena, 
for  cmr  year.  Mr.  I  Inward  came  to  Pasa- 
dena from  the  state  school  at  Whittier, 
where  he  was  in  the  research  department. 
lie  will  continue  to  have  charge  of  child 
welfare  in  all  of  its  phases. 


Miss  Nancy  Gertrude  Milligan,  formerly 
supervisor  of  elementary  schools  for  San 
Diego  ami  instructor  at  the  Bellingham 
State  Normal  School,  Washington,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  elementary 
schools  for   Pasadena. 


John  V .  West,  superintendent  of  the 
Pasadena  city  schools,  is  establishing"  a 
new  experimental  school  this  year.  In  this 
school  the  two  extremes  of  the  child  cycle, 
the  under-privileged  boy  or  girl  and  the  ex- 
ceptional pupil,  will  be  brought  in  from  the 
entire  system  and  be  subjected  to  an  en- 
riched school  program. 

Mr.  West  is  inaugurating  a  curricular  re- 
vision program  this  year  for  the  junior  high 
school  and  for  the  elementary  grades.  Dr. 
Frank  C.  Touton  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  will  have  charge  of  the 
junior  high  school  section  ad  Miss  Nancy 
Gertrude  Milligan,  Pasadena  elementary 
school  supervisor,  will  direct  the  elemen- 
tary school  program.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  that  of  a  general  and  com- 
plete survey  of  the  curricular  situation  in 
Pasadena  and  then  the  formation  of  new 
courses  of   study  through   committee  work. 


Miss  Helen  Reynolds  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  Elementary  Science  and  Na- 
ture Study  for  the  Glendale  grammar 
schools.  Miss  Reynolds  previously  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Los  Angeles  city 
schools. 


I  >.  ('.  Heath  &  Company  have  added  an- 
other bookman  to  their  California  sales 
force  in  I"..  M.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
been  with  D.  C.  Heath  since  the  first  of 
tin'  year  and  is  stationed  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Wilson  is  Columbia,  1917,  and 
came  to  D.  C.  Heath  after  four  years'  work 
with  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  in  the  Northwest 
Slates. 


John  L.  Lounsberry,  last  year  principal 
of  the  Edison  Junior  High  School,  Long 
Beach,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
new  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Long 
Pleach. 


I\.  E.  Green  has  Keen  appointed  super- 
vising principal  of  the  Fullcrton  grammar 
schools.  Mr.  Green  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  in  education  of  the 
class  of  1922  and  in  recent  years  has  been 
doing  post-graduate  work  at  Stanford  Cni- 
versity  during  summer  sessions.  Mr. 
Green  is  a  Montana  man  and  before  com- 
ing to  California  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at   Bridger,  Montana.    In  California 


tor  one  year  he  was  principal  of  the  Calis- 
toga  grammar  school  and  he  came  to  Full- 
erton after  serving  two  years  as  district 
superintendent  of  the  Sanger  grammar 
schools.  Mr.  Green  is  a  young  man,  wdio 
in  every  position  he  has  held  has  made  a 
reputation  for  himself  of  being  an  able 
school  executive. 


Douglas  Porter  Lucas  has  been  appoint- 
ed principal  of  the  Pier  Avenue  school, 
Plermosa  Beach.  Mr.  Lucas  came  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Ajo,  Arizona,  where  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools.  Previously  Mr. 
Lucas  was  for  fourteen  years  in  school 
work  in  Missoula,  Montana. 


Clement  Hardin  Smith  has  been  elected 
district  superintendent  of  the  Sanger  gram- 
mar schools.  Mr.  Smith  for  several  years 
made  a  name  for  himself  in  Los  Angeles 
county  as  superintendent  of  the  Bell  gram- 
mar schools  and  this  last  year  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  the  Huntington  Beach  city 
schools. 


Melbourne  Gauer,  superintendent  of 
Anaheim  grammar  schools,  believes  in  the 
effectuality  of  a  well  organized  school  dis- 
trict library.  Anaheim  was  the  third  ele- 
mentary school  district  in  the  state  to  em- 
ploy an  elementary  school  librarian.  Miss 
Ellen  Shaffer  is  the  elementary  school  li- 
brarian at  Anaheim.  In  addition  Mr.  Gauer 
and  Miss  J.  Elizabeth  Calnon  the  librarian 
of  the  public  library  of  Anaheim,  have 
worked  out  an  excellent  arrangement 
through  which  the  grammar  school  pupils 
are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  public 
library  and  by  which  the  public  library 
gives  special  school  service. 


C.  L.  Broadwater,  superintendent  of  El 
Segundo  schools,  enrolled  a  9B  class  at  the 
grammar  school  this  semester.  Owing"  to 
a  legality  the  $500,000  bond  issue  for  a 
high  school  plant,  which  was  to  be  erected 
ready  for  occupancy  this  school  year,  could 
not  be  spent  till  January,  1927.  Construc- 
tion on  the  $500,000  five-unit  plant  will 
start  on  that  date.  The  buildings  will  have 
a  capacity  of  800  students.  The  auditorium 
will  seat  1200  and  will  have  a  pipe  organ. 
A  gymnasium  is  included  in  the  scheme. 
An  excellent  school  site  of  sixteen  acres 
has  been  provided.  Between  the  grammar 
school  grounds  and  that  of  the  high  school 
are  four  acres  that  have  been  acquired  also. 
This  four  acres  will  be  developed  as  a  park 
and  community  center.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  high  school  will  be  finished  by 
next  September. 


More  than  500.000  school  children  took 
part  in  the  play  field  program  put  on  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  during 
the  last  summer.  School  grounds  were  used 
for  these  activities,  which  were  divided  up 
between  the  senior,  junior  and  elementary 
schools. 

In  addition  to  the  amateur  circuses,  of 
which  there  were  sixteen,  hiking  parties  of 
boys  and  girls  under  the  direction  of  super- 
visors  made   up  part   of   the   summer's  pro- 


gram of  play.  There  were  eighty-nine 
school  grounds  opened  for  the  use  of  the 
children,  directed  by  112  officials. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  work  was  a 
safety  program  put  on  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California.  This  was  held 
at  fifty-four  school  grounds,  and  277  cer- 
tificates were  issued  to  children  as  safety 
mediums. 

The  entire  plan  of  activities  came  from 
C.  L.  Glenn,  director  of  physical  education, 
and   Loren  Mitchell,  his  assistant. 


The  public  schools  of  Los  Angeles  open- 
ed September  7  with  a  total  of  357  struc- 
tures ready  for  the  occupancy  of  the  200,- 
000  students  expected  by  the  beginning  of 
the  second  week.  Attendance  during  the 
first  week  is  usually  light  because  of  Labor 
and  Admission  Day  holidays. 

Enrollment  last  year  was  161,214,  but 
there  will  be  twenty-seven  additional 
schools  ready  by  the  opening  date,  and  the 
teaching  staff,  which  includes  principals 
and  vice-principals,  in  both  the  day  and 
evening  schools,  will  number  7200.  There 
are  360  supervisors  and  directors,  together 
with  the  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses  at- 
tached to  the  division  of  health  and  cor- 
rective education  under  Dr.  Sven  Lokrantz. 

With  a  population  of  1,188,833,  according 
to  the  latest  figures  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Board  of  Education  claims 
24.87  per  cent  as  representing  the  school 
population. 

Twenty  years  ago  Los  Angeles  had  a 
total  of  sixty-five  schools  and  865  teachers, 
as  against  357  schools  and  7200  teachers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  next  Tues- 
day. 


There  are  now  in  the  Los  Angeles  city 
school  system  250  regular  elementary 
schools;  17  junior  high  schools;  23  senior 
high  schools ;  33  evening  high  schools,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  323  schools,  exclusive  of  cit- 
izenship or  trade  extension  or  part-time 
high  schools. 

There  are  30  supervisors  of  special  de- 
partments, which  include  the  following: 
Agriculture,  Americanization,  California  his- 
tory, citizenship,  classical  languages,  com- 
mercial education,  compulsory  education 
and  child  welfare,  course  of  study,  draw- 
ing, health  and  corrective  physical  educa- 
tion, home  economics,  industrial  arts,  kin- 
dergarten and  primary  grades,  library,  man- 
ual education,  modern  languages,  music, 
nature  study,  orchestra,  part-time  depart- 
ment, penmanship,  physical  education,  pri- 
mary manual  arts,  psychology  and  educa- 
tional research,  reserve  officers'  training 
corps,  salesmanship,  school  savings,  speech 
correction,  visual  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation. 


The  value  to  teachers  of  a  magazine  sup- 
plying material,  methods,  and  aids  for  use 
in  the  classroom  is  manifest.  It  is  of  value 
to  the  experienced,  highly  trained  teacher 
as  well  as  to  the  one  of  less  experience  and 
training.  Such  a  magazine  is  found  in  Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary  Plans.  Its  con- 
tents are  entirely  of  this  practical  charac- 
ter, adapted  particularly  to  the  work  of  the 
elementary  grades.  In  the  division  of  ma- 
terial special  attention  is  given,  as  the 
name  of  the  magazine  indicates,  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  teacher  with  primary 
pupils,  although  this  does  not  mean  that 
the   other   elementary   grades    are    slighted. 
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— and  it 
'  ''lives  up  ' 
to  its  name 


Have  you  ever  used  an 
"Automatic  Feed" 
Pencil  Sharpener? 

You  just  place  the  pencil  in  the  "clutch"  or  spring 
feeding  device  and  then  turn  the  handle.  You  don't 
touch  the  pencil  except  to  put  it  in  and  take  it  out. 
The  Dandy  does  all  the  work  and  automatically  ceases 
sharpening  when  the  point  is  produced. 

The  "Dandy"  is  just  one  of  the  many  "APSCO" 
models — ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  different 
"APSCO"  machines  and  to  tell  you  rvhy  "APSCO" 
models  are  used  in  most  of  the  best  equipped  schools. 

Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener  Co. 

58  East  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

609  Mission  St.,  6900  Avalon  Blvd., 

San  Francisco.,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Supplies  an  abundance  of  practical, 

usable  material  for  the  primary, 

intermediate   and   grammar 

grades. 

Many   illustrations,    including:     full 
page    drawings    for    Seat    Work, 
Construction   Work,    etc.;    page 
and  double  page  Poster   Pat- 
terns;   designs    for    Black- 
board Drawings,  etc. 

Masterpieces  of  art  in  full  color 
with  complete  study  material. 

Several  pages  of  best  entertainment 
material  each  month. 

Many     other     helpful     departments 

and    special    features    covering 

all  branches  of  school  work. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co. 


Pacific  Coast  Office: 
554  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Calif. 


Ask  for  catalog  of  over  400  books  for 
Teachers  and  Schools. 


Easier,  More  Effective  Teaching  with 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTOH 


^PRIMARY  PLANS 

For  Teachers  of  All  the  Grades  and  Rural  Schools 

T  N  justice  to  yourself,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this 
wonderfully  helpful  and  inspiring  educational  maga- 
zine. If  you  will  mail  the  coupon  below  AT  ONCE,  your 
subscription  will  start  with  the  September  number  and  you 
need  not  pay  until  November  i5th  unless  you  prefer. 

$2.00  Per  Year— 10  Large  Numbers 


Use  This  Order  Blank — Pay  Nov.   15th  If  More  Convenient 


Date.. 


.19.. 


(W.J.-Sept.) 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 

554  Mission  St.,    San  Francisco,   Calif.  _  .  ,      , 

Please  send  me  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  for  one  year  beginning  with  Inc 

September,  1926,  issue.    Price  $2.00. 


Place  cross  (X)  in  one  of 
these  squares  to  indicate 
preference  as  to  payment. 


□  I    am    enclosing    payment    herewith. 

□  I  agree   to   pay  not  later  than   Nov.    15,    1926. 


Name    

St.  or  R.   F.   D 

Post  Office State.. 
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The  Learn 
to  Study 
Readers 

are  steadily 
gaining  in  their 

California 

holdings 

Here  are  some  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  places   using 
these  books: 


Alameda  County 

Anaheim 

Bakersfield 

Butte  County 

Calexico 

Chino 

Ccalinga 

Colton 

Colusa  County 

Contra  Costa 

County 
Corona 
Exeter 
Fowler 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
Humboldt 

County 
Imperial  County 
Kern  County 
Kings  County 
Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Banos 
Madera  County 
Mendocino 

County 
Merced  County 


Monrovia 

Monterey  County 

Napa  County 

Oroville 

Orange  County 

Pacific  Grove 

Pomona 

Redlands 

Richmond 

San  Benito  County 

San  Bernardino 

County 
San  Diego  County 
San  Francisco 
San  Jose 
San  Mateo 
Santa  Clara 

County 
Santa  Monica 
Santa  Rosa 
Siskiyou  County 
Stockton 
Sutter  County 
Tehama  County 
Ventura  County 
Visalia 
Whittier 
Yolo  County 


Start   out   the   school    year 

with  a  "Learn  to  Study" 

Program 


Ginn  &  Company 

45  Second  Street 
San  Francisco 


VIRGIL  MARKHAM 

Virgil  Markham,  son  of  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  lias  completed  his  first  novel,  "The 
Scamp,"  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, lie  has  recently  returned  from 
abroad,  where  he  gathered  material  for  his 
literary   work. 

.Mr.  Markham  is  well  known  in  educa- 
tional and  literary  circles  in  the  West,  lie 
has  been  an  instructor  in  the  Cora  L.  Will- 
iams Institute,  Berkeley,  and  has  given  a 
number  of  talks  on  the  radio,  from  sta- 
tion K  G  O. 


The  C.  F.  Weber  Company  has  recently 
completed  the  erection  of  their  own  build- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  for  the  housing  of  their 
Los  Angeles  branch.  The  new  building  is 
located  at  6900  Avalon  boulevard,  formerly 
South  Park  avenue,  where  recently  increased 
facilities  will  permit  them  to  give  better 
attention  to  the  rapidly  increasing  business 
in  Southern  California  on  school  equipment 
and  supplies,  theater  chairs  and  all  kinds  of 
public  seating.  The  school  people  in  South- 
ern California  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  new  sales  rooms,  ware  rooms  and  of- 
fices at  the  above  mentioned  address. 


Especially  made  for  cleaning  Nat- 
ural Slate  Blackboards ;  also  for 
Artificial  or  Composition  Black- 
boards. 


Made  for  either  IMack  or  Green 
surfaces,  this  Cleaner  removes  the 
wax,  clay  and  accumulation  of  dirt 
which  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the 
board  and  causes  it  to  become 
coated  and  shiny.  It  leaves  the 
board  clean  and  with  a  dull  finish, 
making  erasing  easy  and  thorough. 


NET    CONTENTS    ONE    GALLON 

Me® 


We  also  manufacture  BLACK- 
BOARD SLATING  for  either 
1  Slack  or  Green  Composition  or  Ar- 
tificial   Blackboards. 


DIRECTIONS 

Apply  the  CLEANER  with  a 
clean  cloth  or  piece  of  cheese  cloth, 
rubbing  the  surface  gently.  If  after 
drying  the  blackboard  it  shows 
chalk  marks  go  over  the  surface  a 
second  or  third  time. 


BLACK 


Sole  Manufacturers 

INK  RIBBON  MFG.  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Schools  and   School   Properties  for  Sale 

BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY   CO. 

517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


WATCH  YOUR  TEETH 

A  minute  examination  of  your  teeth  made  several  times  a  year  will  enable  you  to  arrest 
any  incipient  disease  of  the  gums  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  acute  stage.  It  will 
also  reveal  any  cavities  that  may  be  forming.  Our  examinations  are  free.  If  there  is  no 
immediate  need  of  our  services  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  are  always  pleased  to  talk 
it  over.  Red  gums  or  sore  teeth  sometimes  lead  to  serious  disorders.  Watch  your  teeth. 
You  will  like  our  nerve  blocking  system;  it  takes  away  all  the  pain  and  keeps  you  happy. 

DR.    HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 

At  Powell  and  Eddy    908  Market  Street    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Phone    Garfield   835 

SPECIALIST  — EXTRACTIONS:     CROWN;    SELF    CLEANING     BRIDGES 
PORCELAIN    WORK    AND    ROOFLESS    PLATES 
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PRIMARIES  REINSTATE  MANY 
SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

Many  county  school  superintendents 
were  continued  in  office  as  the  result  of 
the  primary  election  August  31.  State  Su- 
perintendent Will  C.  Wood  was  elected  for 
another  four-year  term  without  opposition. 

Results  of  the  election  in  the  various 
counties  as  far  as  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Western  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion office,  show  that  the  following  county 
superintendents  were  re-elected :  D.  E. 
Martin,  Alameda;  Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Burns, 
Alpine;  Mrs.  Sabra  R.  Greenhalgh,  Ama- 
dor; Charles  Schwoerer,  Calaveras;  Wm.  H. 
Hanlon,  Contra  Costa;  E.  A.  Moore,  Del 
Norte ;  E.  J.  Fitzgerald,  El  Dorado ;  Clar- 
ence W.  Edwards,  Fresno ;  Robert  A.  Bug- 
bee,  Humboldt;  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Kern; 
Minerva  Ferguson,  Lake  ;  Jas.  B.  Davidson, 
Marin ;  C.  S.  Weaver,  Merced ;  Charles  T. 
Toreson,  Modoc ;  Mrs.  Archer,  a  sister 
of  Peter  B.  Kyne,  the  novelist,  Mono; 
James  G.  Force,  Monterey ;  Eva  Holmes, 
Napa;  Mrs.  Ella  Austin,  Nevada;  R.  P. 
Mitchell,  Orange ;  Mrs.  V.  L.  Long,  Plu- 
mas; R.  E.  Golway,  Sacramento;  Catherine 
U.  Gray,  San  Benito ;  Ada  York,  San 
Diego;  Harry  M.  Bessac,  San  Joaquin; 
Robert  L.  Bird,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Pansy 
Abbot,  San  Mateo ;  A.  S.  Pope,  Santa  Bar- 
bara;  J.  E.  Hancock,  Santa  Clara;  Belle 
Alexander,  Sierra;  Dan  H.  White,  Solano; 
A.  G.  Elmore,  Stanislaus;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Gray, 
Sutter;  Miss  Lucy  Young,  Trinity;  J.  E. 
Buckman,  Tulare ;  G.  P.  Morgan,  Tuol- 
umne ;  Mrs.  Blanche  Reynolds,  Ventura. 

Pearl  Sanderson  was  elected  county  su- 
perintendent in  Colusa  county,  J.  E.  Burch 
was  elected  in  Glenn  county  and  Ezra  E. 
Smith  was  elected  in  Riverside. 

The  following  county  superintendents, 
according  to  reports,  will  be  on  the  No- 
vember ballot,   with   an   opponent :    H.    C. 


Date 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

2S10  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago,   111 
Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  my  order  for 

□  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  —  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  for  ONE  YEAR  |  $2  ]  00 

(10)   numbers,   beginning  with  the issue, 

and   for   the    publications'  checked    below: 

□  Plays   and    Pageants    (Price  $1.50) 

□  Daily   Lesson   Plans   in   English (  Price  75c) 

□  Language   Games    (Price  75c) 

G  Complete    Holiday    Programs    for    First 

Grades     (Price  75c) 

□  Play  Its  Value  and  Fifty  Games (Price  75c) 

□  Lesson    Plans   in   Arithmetic    (Price  75c) 

History  in  Story,  Song  and  Action 

□  Volume    I    (Price  $1.00) 

□  Volume    II    (Price  $1.00) 

□  Paper  Cutting  Correlated  with  the  Com- 

mon   Branches    (Price  $1.00) 

□  Geography   Games    (Price  75c) 

A  Year  of   Primary   Occupation   Work 

□  Vol.  I   (Price  75c) 

□  Vol.  II    (Price  75c) 

□  Vol.  Ill   (Price  75c) 

□  Seat  Work  and   Sense  Training (Price  75c) 


$1.00  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 

50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 

75c  extra 
75c  extra 

75c  extra 
50c  extra 

50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 


TOTAL 


Amount  Paid Or 

I  agree  to  pay   EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING    CO.,    of    Chicago,    111.,    not    later 

than   

Name  

Street     

City State 


Coe,  Imperial ;  Miss  M.  L.  Richmond, 
King's;  Louise  Clark,  Sonoma;  L.  S.  New- 
ton, Siskiyou.  

The  platoon  system  tried  out  in  the  Jef- 
ferson School,  Glendale,  where  R.  D.  White 
is  city  superintendent,  has  been  pronounced 
a  success.  Mr.  White  recently  visited  the 
schools  of  Gary,  Indiana,  where  he  studied 
the  school  system. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

□ma 
Absolutely  Fireproof        RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 

quid 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  LIGHTED  SECTION  CLOSE 

TO  ALL  AMUSEMENTS 


(CALIFORNIA  SCHGDLly 
IArTS^CRAFTS 

Incorporated 

A  degree-granting  college  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  now  permanently  located  at 
its  beautiful  new  4-acre  campus.  Ap- 
plied Arts,  Fine  Arts,  and  Art  Edu- 
cation. Day,  Evening,  and  Saturday 
Classes. 

School  Term  Open  Now 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Special 
folder  "How  to  Secure  Advanced  Stand- 
ing"  on   request. 

F.  H.  Meyer,  Director 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
OAKLAND,   CALIFORNIA 


14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


The   Little   Giant   Blackboard   Eraser   Cleaner 

is  simple  in  construction  and  efficient  in  every  respect.  Is  non-breakable  and  is  °Per" 
ated  by  a  Universal  Motor  adapted  to  any  and  all  electric  currents.  It  is  provided 
with  nine  feet  of  Underwriter's  Lamp  Cord  made  fast  to  a  Universal  Plug  ready  to 
attach  to  any  convenient  lamp  socket.  Is  complete  and  ready  for  use.  Will  be  sent  by 
Parcel  Post  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  packed  in  a  neat  carton  box.  Guaranteed 
against  any  and  all  mechanical  defects  and  to  clean  blackboard  erasers  to  your  entire 
satisfaction   or  money  refunded. 

We  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us  that  every  Successful  and  Modern  School  will  not 
be    without    this   little    Aristocrat. 

The  New   Simplex   Hand   Operated   Eraser   Cleaner 

is  a  thoroughly  efficient  device  for  cleaning  blackboard  erasers.  Very  convenient  for 
those  schools  which  do  not  have  electric  current.  Is  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction in  every  respect.  Order  sample  now.  Be  convinced  that  these  two  machines 
will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

Price  West  of  Rockies,  $37.50 
MANUFACTURED   BY 

JAMES   LYNN   COMPANY 

Distributor— C.    F.    WEBER    &    CO.,    609    Mission    Street,    San    Francisco 


Chicago,    Illinois 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 

Harr  Wagner 


Mark  Keppei,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Los  Angeles  county,  has  recently  been 
given  a  substantial  increase  in  salary  by 
the  board  of  supervisors.  It  is  to  lie  hoped 
that  the  next  Legislature  will  provide  more 
adequate  salaries  for  county  superintend- 
ents. Siskiyou  county,  with  over  three  hun- 
dred teachers,  pays  only  $1800  per  year. 
Amador,  Yolo,  Butte  and  many  other  coun- 
ties have  not  provided  liberally,  not  even 
adequately,  for  the  men  and  women  who 
give  such  splendid  service  to  the  schools. 
Superintendents  like  Harriet  Lee  of  Yolo 
county,  S.  M.  Chaney  of  Glenn  county. 
Roy  Good  of  Mendocino  county,  Ira  Landis 
of  Riverside  county,  Roy  Cloud  of  San 
Mateo  county,  Irene  Burns  of  Placer  coun- 
ty, \Y.  J.  Cagney  of  San  Benito  county, 
Mrs.  Cunningham  of  Shasta  county  and 
Mrs.  Peck  of  Santa  Cruz,  either  retired  or 
accepted  positions  with  better  pay  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  inadequate  salaries  paid 
by  tlie  various  counties. 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  teaching  has  just  issued  its 
twentieth  annual  report.  The  statements  in 
reference  to  teachers'  pensions  in  California 
omit  any  reference  to  the  sound  and  ade- 
quate retirement  salaries  provided  by  the 
citv  of  San  Francisco,  since  their  previous 
report  was  issued.  The  president,  H.  S. 
Prichett,  advises  teachers  to  patronize  their 
own  associations,  as  a  mater  of  economy, 
in  preference  to  life  insurance  companies. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  young  teachers  to 
realize  the  benefit  of  thrift  enforced  by 
teachers'  associations,  state  and  city  re- 
tirement salarv  laws. 


One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
San  Francisco  is  the  new  building  and  lo- 
cation of  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts. 


WE  ARE  THE 

CALll'i  >RX1A   DEPOSITORY 

FOR  THE 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
PUBLISHERS: 

JOHN    WILEY    &   SONS,   INC. 

D.  VAN   NOSTRAND   COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE   HALL,   INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  also  carry 

The  Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

of 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We   can   supply   the    Business,   Technical 

and  Scientific  books  of  all 

Publishers 

Technical 
Book  Company 

525  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

Phone  Garfield    19 


The  new  buildings  at  Jones  and  Chestnut 
streets  are  models  of  their  kind  for  studio 
equipment  and  class  room  arrangement. 
The  patio  and  Spanish  type  of  architecture 
fit  into  the  art  environment  of  the  land- 
scape. Among  the  well-known  artists  are 
Lee  Randolph,  Constance  Mackay,  E.  Spen- 
cer Mackay,  Ralph  Stackpole,  Gottardo 
Piazzoni,  Gertrude  Partington  Albright.  To 
Lee  Randolph  must  be  given  most  of  the 
credit  for  this  splendid  achievement.  Teach- 
ers who  are  interested  in  art  should  call 
attention  of  prospective  art  students  to  this 
institution. 


Laura  J.  Frakes,  who  has  given  excellent 
service  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  California  and  who  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  having  been  secretary  of  the  order 
for  eleven  years,  will  teach  in  Upper  Lake 
next  year  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
"Follow-up"  system  in  the  schools.  She 
will,  in  other  words,  give  individual  instruc- 
tion to  boys  and  girls  who  need  special 
help.  This  is  a  departure  for  rural  schools 
and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  retarded 
children. 


The  Macmillan  Company  has  sent  out 
the  following:  "It  gives  us  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  Air.  Charles  E.  Cave,  a  Cali- 
fornia teacher  of  wide  experience,  has 
joined  our  staff  of  educational  representa- 
tives. Beginning  September  1st  he  will  as- 
sist Mr.  F.  E.  Cobler  in  Southern  California 
and  may  be  communicated  with  at  1571 
Loma  Vista  street,  Pasadena." 


Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  is  in  California  at  the 
present  time.  He  is  delivering"  a  series  of 
lectures,  including"  "Recent  Advances  in 
Educational  Progress''  and  other  up-to-the- 
minute  subjects.  Dr.  Winship.  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two  and  on  his  sixty-fifth  trip  to 
California,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  has  a 
mind  full  of  understanding"  and  wisdom. 
He  reports  that  the  Journal  of  Education 
has  a  larger  income,  more  subscribers,  and 
a  larger  bank  balance  than  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  publication  of  journals  by  the  vari- 
ous educational  associations.  There  is  a 
field  for  educational  journals  that  are  not 
propagandists,  but  that  aim  to  give  an  in- 
dividual expression  of  current  educational 
interests.  Dr.  Winship's  journal  has  a  na- 
tional field  all  its  own. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at 
the  liotel  Fairmont,  San  Francisco,  on 
Thursday,  September  2,  and  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 3.  All  members  were  present  with 
the  exception  of  C.  A.  Storke  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  board  interviewed  a  number  of 
teachers  and  school  officials  with  a  view  of 
selecting  a  state  commissioner  of  elemen- 
try  schools  and  a  state  commissioner  of  sec- 
ondary schools  and  a  supervisor  of  physical 
education.  Helen  Ileffernan  was  appointed 
state  commissioner  of  elementary  schools; 
Mr.  Knollin,  supervisor  of  physical  educa- 
tion. There  was  no  selection  of  a  state 
commissioner  of  secondary  schools.  The 
board  adjourned  to  meet  at  Sacramento 
(  >ctober  12. 


BOOKS 

Auditoriums,  expensive  furniture,  large 
grounds,  ornate  buildings  and  school  sup- 
plies all  have  their  place  in  a  well  organ- 
ized, progressive  school  system.  However, 
the  most  important  educational  equipment 
a  child  can  have  is  a  good  book ;  and  then 
more  books.  Not  picture  books — not  fairy 
stories  but  books  with  a  content  that  is 
worth  while.  Boards  of  education  can  spend 
thousands;  yes,  millions,  for  buildings  and 
often  hesitate  at  the  figures  in  the  budget 
for  children  that  never  reach  even  five  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  education. 


Ernesto  R.  Knollin,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  super- 
visor of  physical  education,  was  educated 
in  Auburn  High  School,  Auburn,  California; 
Stanford  University,  College  of  Physical 
Education ;  and  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, College  of  Physical  Education.  He 
has  during  the  past  few  years  been  dean  of 
men  in  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion, State  Teachers'  College,  San  Jose.  He 
succeeds  H.  R.  Stoltz,  resigned. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  author  of  "Home 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  World,"  "Cali- 
fornia," "California,  U.  S.  and  the  World," 
"Europe  Developed  According  to  Problem 
Method,"  "North  America,"  "South  Amer- 
ica," "Topical  Outlines  of  the  Continents," 
etc.,  is  preparing  a  trip.    He  writes: 

"We  shall  start  on  the  steamer  Tahiti  of 
the  LTnion  Line  on  the  third  day  of  No- 
vember, from  San  Francisco.  Shall  go  di- 
rect to  New  Zealand  by  way  of  Tahiti  and 
Rarotonga.  Then  to  the  South  Island. 
From  there  to  Tasmania,  then  to  Australia 
and  directly  west  overland  across  the  island 
to  Perth  or  Freemantle,  thence  by  some 
steamer  to  Macassar  on  the  Island  of  Cele- 
bes, from  which  a  round  trip  of  thirteen 
days  will  take  us  to  the  leading  ports  of 
the  Malacca  Islands;  thence  to  Island  of 
Bali ;  thence  to  Sourabayo  in  Java,  across 
Java  by  rail  to  Batavia ;  thence  by  steamer 
to  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  across  Sumatra 
by  auto  to  Medan ;  thence  to  Penang, 
steamer  to  Calcutta,  across  northern  India 
to  Lahore,  possibly  to  Peshawar;  thence  to 
Karachi ;  thence  by  steamer  to  Persian 
Gulf,  by  rail  to  Bagdad,  back  to  Bombay, 
across  central  India  by  most  direct  route 
to  Calcutta ;  then  back  to  Penang,  by  rail 
up  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  Bangkok;  thence 
by  steamer  to  Saigon  and  Manila,  a  tour  of 
the  Philippine 'Islands ;  thence  by  steamer 
to  Brisbane  and  chief  Australian  cities; 
thence  by  steamer  to  Northern  New  Zea- 
land, visit  the  volcanic  regions;  thence  by 
steamer  to  several  groups  of  islands  near 
Fiji ;  thence  by  steamer  to  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, and  by  steamer  back  to  Los  An- 
geles. The  time  for  this  trip  will  be  at 
least  five  months,  perhaps  six  months." 

Dr.  Fairbanks  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  daughter,  and  invites  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  study  and  search  of  source 
material  for  geography  to  arrange  to  ac- 
company him.  His  address  is  1625  Grand 
View  avenue,  Glendale,  California. 


Howard  R.  Gaines,  vice-principal  of  the 
Fresno  High  School,  has  been  appointed  tOj 
take  the  place  of  principal,  thus  filling  the 
office  vacated  by  Walter  R.  Hepner,  Fres- 
no's new  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
O.  I.  Schmaelzle  is  the  new  vice-principal 
of  the  high  school. 
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YES,  VOTE  YES 

Vote  yes  on  Constitutional  Amendment 
exempting  all  schools  accredited  to  the 
University  of  California  from  taxation.  Pri- 
vate schools  that  maintain  a  curriculum 
satisfactory  to  the  rigid  rules  of  the  uni- 
versity save  the  state  thousands  of  dollars 
of  public  school  money  and  should  not  be 
I  penalized  by  the  state. 


VOTE  YES 

Every  teacher  in  the  state  of  California 
should  be  a  campaign  committee  of  one  to 
secure  votes  for  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  increasing  the  salary  of  the 
State  officials  and  particularly  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Will 
C.  Wood  has  served  the  state  in  this  posi- 
tion for  eight  years  at  a  salary  of  $5000 
per  year.  High  school  principals,  city  su- 
perintendents and  some  county  superin- 
tendents receive  larg'er  salaries.  Superin- 
tendent Wood  has  stayed  on  the  job  at  the 
salary  when  he  was  offered  positions  much 
more  remunerative.  The  proposed  consti- 
tutional measure  increases  the  salary  to 
$8000.  It  should  be  in  comparison  with 
tother  educational  leaders  in  state  and 
Ion,  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.    Vote  yes. 


CLEAR  LAKE  SHOWS   RAPID 
GROWTH 

"Clear  Lake  is  coming  into  its  own,"  was 
remarked  by  an  early  traveler  in  that  coun- 
ty, one  who  knew  it  in  the  days  of  toll 
roads,  buggies  and  stages,  when  the  thinly 
populated  county  could  not  afford  road 
construction.  The  automobilist  has  crowd- 
ed his  or  her  way  into  the  many  hitherto 
unknown  beauty  spots,  roads  followed,  in 
jnany  cases  built  by  the  property  owners 
along  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  lake. 
The  State  Highway  Commission  noted  this 
activity  and  in  furtherance  of  a  demand  for 
la  cross  state  highway,  from  the  Redwood 
go  Pacific  Highway,  they  have  taken  over 
and   are    improving-   this    route,    which   will 


The  Pathway  to  Reading 

COLEMAN-UHL-HOSIC 

This  new  basal  series  establishes  desirable  reading  habits,  training 
the  child  to  read  effectively  all  types  of  material.  The  content  is 
fresh  and  varied.  One  of  the  strongest  features  is  the  thorough  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  silent  reading  as  determined  by  the  best 
modern  thought  and  investigation. 


PRIMER     and     first     SIX     READERS     now 
ready,  together  with  MANUALS  and  CARDS. 


NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 
My   Cut-a-Picture   Book — Sample.    First  or   second   grade. 
Everyday  Doings  at  Home — Serl.    First  or  second  grade. 
Europe — Clark.     Fifth,   sixth,   or   seventh   grade. 
Thinkers    and    Doers — Darrow.     Upper    grammar    gTades. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 


New  York 


Newark 


Boston 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


run  for  fifteen  miles  along  the  lake  shore 
(north  and  east  side)  and  through  the  en- 
tire length  of  Clearlake  Oaks,  one  of  the 
most  commanding  subdivisions  open  to  the 
public.  With  its  moderate  climate,  there  is 
swimming,  boating,  fishing  and  hunting  at 
all  seasons.  The  motor  and  sail  boat  have 
plenty  of  room.  Aquaplaning  is  a  sport 
that  furnishes  much  amusement.  On  the 
sloping  hillsides  the  most  magnificent 
scenic  views  are  obtained.  With  the  high- 
way skirting  the  lake  shore  the  beaches  are 
open  to  all.  There  are  no  strong  currents, 
no  undertow.  Clearlake  Oaks  has  helped 
to  enable  Clear  Lake  to  come  into  its  own. 


Profit  and  Pleasure  at 
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All  profits  usually  afford  pleasure,  but  all  sure  investments  do  not  yield 
PROFIT. 

CLEARLAKE  OAKS  offers  you  both  Pleasure  and  Profit. 

This  property  is  situated  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  that  magnificent  body 
of  water,  Clear  Lake.  On  its  sloping  mountain  side  the  scenic  advantages 
are  wonderful. 

The  new  State  Highway  will  run  for  15  miles  along  these  shores  and 
through  the  entire  length  of  this  tract.  This  makes  easy  accessibility,  in- 
creasing' traffic  and  enhances  the  values  that  will  give  you  a  good  PROFIT. 

While  YOU  are  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  Clearlake  Oaks  it  is  working  for 
you  in  a  way  to  give  you  that  pleasure  of  assured  Profit  or  increased  value. 
Bathing,  boating,  fishing,  hunting  and  swimming  at  all  seasons.  The  climate 
is  mild  in  winter,  while  the  cool  breezes  give  comfort  in  the  summer. 

No  strong'  currents,  no  undertow,  no  mud  and  practically  no  fog. 

Community  beach  enables  all  to  enjoy  all  the  waterfront. 

Write  for  particulars. 


1807   Franklin  St. 
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Oakland 


The  educational  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Crayon  Company  has  recently  devel- 
oped a  help  to  teachers  in  the.  poster  and 
show  card  art  in  Prang'  Tempera,  a  better 
show  card  color.  Crayons  of  this  company 
are  of  surpassing  excellence  and  Crayonex 
is  exceedingly  popular  with  teachers  and 
pupils.  Frederick  W.  Corson,  the  Pacific 
Coast  agent  of  the  company,  is  giving  a 
splendid  service  to  the  schools  in  the  way 
he  is  presenting"  the  merits  of  these  aids  to 
teachers.  For  free  samples  write  to  Fred- 
eric W.  Corson,  American  Crayon  Com- 
pany, 45  Second  street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 

340  O'FARRELL  STREET 

□ 

Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 

□ 
Garage  across  the  street 

□ 

Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 

courtesy  is  extended 
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LEARNING  AND  LIVING  AT  MOUNT 
SHASTA 

By  Alice  Anderson 
Librarian,  Chico  .State  TeachSrs'  College 

According  to  the  wiseacres,  we  live  and 
then  we  learn — with  the  implication  that  if 
only  we  could  learn  first,  we  might  forego 
the  living.  Such  speculation  is  properly  rel- 
egated to  limbo  by  the  entrant  to  Mount 
Shasta  Summer  School,  where  learning"  in 
no  wise  interferes  with  living  and  where 
living  is  indeed  learning. 

Close  at  the  base  of  Mount  Shasta  in 
Northern  California,  and  beside  huge,  gush- 
ing springs  that  form  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sacramento  river,  is  the  summer  campus  of 
the  Slate  Teachers'  College  of  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia. It  probably  affords  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  amusements  in  combination  with  a 
thoroughly  respectable  opportunity  for 
learning  than  any  other  school  in  the  coun- 
try. That  it  is  enchanted  might  almost  be 
suspected,  for  an  astonishing  number  of 
same  alumni  return  to  it  year  after  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  President  Charles 
Merril  ( Jsenbaugh  set  forth,  a  lone  pioneer, 
empowered  by  the  trustees  of  his  school  to 
find  a  location  for  its  summer  session  away 
from  the  heat  of  the  valley.  Out  of  several 
available  sites,  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  to 
the  woods  surrounding  Big  Springs,  with 
hoary  Shasta  in  the  background.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town  welcomed  his  advent  and 
expressed  their  interest  substantially.  They 
collected  $1200  in  cash  at  the  time  of  the 
fifth  Liberty  Loan — this  in  a  hamlet  of 
barely  four  hundred.  Mr.  W.  R.  Davis  do- 
nated two  acres  of  land  and  the  McCloud 
Lumber  Company  four  acres. 

A  few  weeks  later,  with  only  the  founda- 
tion of  a  cafeteria  built,  but  with  lumber 
on  the  ground  and  many  tents  pitched  Arab 
fashion,  the  school  arrived,  ninety-three 
strong,  students  and  faculty.  After  a  hearty 
meal  of  mulligan  stew  that  evening,  the 
first  camp  fire  talk  fest  was  unduly  pro- 
longed. No  one  cared  to  retire  for  lack  of 
mattresses  on  the  cots.  Finally,  after  nine 
o'clock,  by  special  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad,  the  pads  were  delivered, 
and  Morpheus  soon  took  charge  of  the  new 
camp. 

Next  afternoon  some  townspeople  helped 
lav  the  cafeteria  floor.  Stoves  and  tables 
were  installed  thereon  and  the  walls  and 
roof  rose  gradually  above  them. 

The  president  is  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  during  the  first  days  of  stress,  he 
acted  as  water  boy  and  tender  of  fires.  In- 
deed the  whole  faculty  demonstrated  hardi- 
hood then,  and  for  two  seasons  thereafter. 
Strictly  camp  attire  was  the  rule,  and  fac- 
ulty women  in  khaki  were  to  be  seen,  the 
second  summer,  sawing  boards,  nailing 
down  floors  and  erecting  tent  frames.  These 
rigors  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Dainty 
costumes  made  their  appearance  simulta- 
neously with  a  hardwood  floor,  and  now 
the  variety  of  occasions  during  a  summer 
session  justifies  everything  from  sports  togs 
to  (welling  gowns. 

Muring  this  development  the  hospitality 
of  the  little  city  of  M.mnt  Shasta,  a  mile 
awav.  has  not  waned.  One  year  that  it 
rained  during  the  setting  Up  of  camp,  al- 
most before  the  situation  became  problem- 
atical, in  streamed  automobiles  from  .the 
town  with  imitations  to  any  or  all  to  spend 
the  week-end  in  private  homes.  With  just 
such  thotightfulness  is  the  progress  of  the 


school  attended  by  the  people  of  Mount 
Shasta. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  summer 
session  was  recognized  scholastically  by  the 
State    Hoard    of    Education,    but    not    until 

1925  was  there  any  financial  backing  by  the 
State    Board    of    Control.     The    summer   of 

1926  finds  the  state  expressing  its  confi- 
dence in  a  program  of  expansion  and  im- 
provement. By  purchase  of  the  Big  Springs, 
a  ten-acre  meadow,  a  private  road  and  a 
bit  of  timber,  the  campus  now  covers  twen- 
ty acres.  The  building  plan  for  the  season 
includes  two  new  dormitories,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  faculty  women,  a  dean's  cot- 
tage, a  hospital  and  an  auditorium  with 
seating  capacity  of  three  hundred.  There  is 
also  a  growing  colony  of  cottages  for  fac- 
ulty families. 

These  are  all  in  addition  to  a  picturesque 
nucleus  of  rustic  buildings  and  tents  group- 
ed amongst  the  pines.  The  cafeteria  dining 
hall  might  still  be  conceded  to  be  the  most 
important  building,  though  the  hot  and  cold 
shower  rooms  would  run  a  close  second. 
The  home  economics  department  is  sub- 
stantially sheltered  and  there  is  one  other 
classroom  building,  but  many  classes  are 
held  in  nooks  in  the  woods.  The  adminis- 
tration building  houses  also  the  camp  store, 
and  the  library  across  the  way  is  another 
business  center  most  hours  of  day  or  night. 
There  are  already  two  dormitories  that  ac- 
commodate about  eighty  girls,  but  many  of 
the  campers  prefer  tents.  Early  in  the 
summer  camp's  development,  the  Alumni 
Association  built  the  lodge.  This  is  a  large 
recreational  hall  with  hardwood  floor,  many 
casement  windows  and  balconies.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  stage  with  dressing 
rooms  on  each  side.  At  the  other  is  a 
huge,  double  chimney  of  rustic  stone,  pro- 
viding for  one  fire  inside  the  building  and 
another  out  of  doors.  This  is  the  happiest 
feature  of  all,  for  when  the  weather  is  too 
warm  for  fire  inside,  some  of  the  best  good 
times  occur  around  the  outdoor  bonfire. 

But  the  Lodge,  with  its  opportunity  for 
dancing,  moving'  pictures  and  dramatics,  is 
scarcely  more  of  a  social  center  than  the 
Faculty  Circle,  with  its  hospitable  chairs 
and  benches  drawn  up  each  night  around  a 
small  open  blaze,  nor  than  other  similar 
"circles"  here  and  there  on  the  campus. 

Apropos  of  social  centers,  a  warm  appre- 
ciator  of  the  camp  said,  last  summer,  that 
the  very  best  place  to  get  acquainted  was 
the  wash  house !  It  is  over  the  hills  and 
far  away  from  commercial  enterprises,  so, 
with  an  abundance  of  battery-pure,  soft 
water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  other  good 
equipment,  most  people  revel  in  doing  a  bit 
of  laundry  and  even  stand  in  line  for  the 
privilege  with  great  good  humor.  It  re- 
freshes the  women  mightily  to  see  the  boys 
scrubbing'  their  own  "cords,"  and  the  boys 
themselves  take  it  as  quite  a  lark. 

Each  year  an  increasing  proportion  of 
regular  term  students  attend  summer 
school,  for  the  reason  that  the  required 
units  for  graduation  are  being  increased 
from  the  old  normal  to  regular  college 
basis.  However,  the  majority  of  summer 
school  students  are  older  teachers  in  the 
field,  back  for  brush-up  courses  or  for  work 
toward  a  degree.  Each  summer  brings  a 
few  students  from  the  East,  or  otherwise 
far  afield,  people  who  are  attracted  to  the 
situation  as  well  as  to  the  courses  offered. 

The  required  teachers'  courses  are  always 
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given,  but  also  a  goodly  array  of  electives. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  administration  that 
about  a  third  of  the  teaching-  staff  shall  be' 
visiting  faculty,  and  so  professors  from 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  Washington,  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  as  well  as  from  various 
points  in  California,  have  found  themselves 
for  a  brief  time,  pioneering  with  glee  in  the 
Northwest. 

Nearly  all  class  work  is  done  in  the  morn- 
ings. A  good  deal  of  studying  must  be  go- 
ing on  the  rest  of  the  time,  for  there  is  al- 
ways  much  exuberant  satisfaction  over  the 
quality  of  work  carried  by  summer  stu- 
dents; still  there  is  scarcely  an  afternoon 
that  hasn't  its  picnic  party. 

(To   be   continued) 
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News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send  your 
paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month  so  that  it  may  be 
published  in  the  current  issue  and  so  be  timely.  News  of 
your    schools    will    interest    other    educators.- — Editor. 

L.  S.  Newton,  the  progressive  Siskiyou 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  will  be 
on  the  November  ballot  for  re-election. 
During  his  term  of  office  he  has  been  able 
to  improve  the  school  system  in  Califor- 
nia's most  northern  county  and  his  poli- 
cies have  met  with  a  warm  reception  from 
those  interested  in  modern  education  and 
methods.  R.  D.  Russell,  formerly  assistant 
superintendent,  has  resigned  to  accept  an- 
other position,  but  his  work  in  the  county 
(has  left  its  mark.  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Thomas, 
deputy  county  superintendent  of  schools,  is 
working  with  Mr.  Newton  on  definite  pro- 
jects for  the  education  of  the  Siskiyou 
county  children. 


The  Junior  College  to  be  started  for  the 
first  time  this  year  in  Visalia  will  open 
September  20,  the  date  set  for  the  opening 
of  all  schools  in  that  town,  according  to 
DeWitt  Montgomery,  superintendent  of 
schools.  I.  D.  Steele,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  history  department  of  the  Visalia 
Union  High  School  and  former  dean  of 
the  Southern  California  Junior  College,  will 
fee  dean  of  the  new  Junior  College.  The 
teaching  staff  of  Visalia  will  number  thirty- 
Ewo  instructors  as  against  twenty-eight  for 
last  year.  A  librarian  has  been  added  to 
the  staff.  Improvements  have  been  made 
Shis  summer  in  both  the  high  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  W.  M.  Coman  is  principal  of 
the  Visalia  High   School. 


New  schools  for  which  bonds  have  been 
jroted  recently  and  on  which  construction 
Bvill  soon  begin  include :  a  $20,000  struc- 
ture at  Perkins,  Sacramento  county ;  $16,- 
000  on  new  buildings  and  improvements  in 
Conejo,  Fresno  county;  $21,000  for  im- 
provements in  the  elementary  school  sys- 
tem in  Oceanside,  San  Diego  county  ;  $20,- 
B00  for  buildings  and  improvements  in 
Winship  district  near  Yuba  City,  Cali- 
fornia.   

Mrs.  Prela  Messner,  formerly  instructor 
in  the  Greenhorn  school,  Siskiyou  county, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  manual  train- 
ing supervisor  of  the  Yreka  school.  She 
will  also  teach  the  fifth  grade.  Mrs.  Mess- 
ner studied  at  Caroline  Swope's  school  in 
Santa  Cruz  this  summer.  George  Luttrell 
is  principal  of  the  Yreka  school. 


Ernest  H.  Dexter  has  accepted  the  dis- 
trict superintendency  of  the  school  system 
in  Montague,  Siskiyou  county. 


Ellen  Frink,  county  librarian  of  Siskiyou, 
attended  the  county  institute  held  last 
month  in  Yreka,  and  met  many  of  the  new 
tecahers  in  the  county.  The  schools  opened 
Monday,  August  30,  and  many  teachers 
took  advantage  of  being  at  the  county  seat 
in  Yreka  by  visiting  the  county  library.  All 
organized  school  districts  in  Siskiyou  coun- 
ty belong  to  the  county  library  system. 


Children's  Book  Week,  an  educational 
movement  in  which  all  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  encourage  a  love  of  books  among 
boys  and  girls  take  part,  will  be  observed 
November  7  to  13  this  year.  The  week  was 
Driginated    in    1919    by    the    American    Li- 


brary Association,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica and  associated  publishers.  The  slogan 
is,  "More  Books  in  the  Home."  Every  civic 
and  business  organization  is  expected  to 
join  in  the  national  observance.  Posters, 
helps,  and  publicity  material  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers,  25  West  Thirty-third 
street,  New  York. 


J.  O.  Tuttle,  representative  of  Ginn  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Pacific  Coast  branch,  was 
married  on  August  1  to  Miss  Pearl  Herron 
of  Berkeley.  The  bride  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  California  and 
plans  to  continue  her  studies.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tuttle  are  residing  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Tuttle  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
bookmen  in  California  and  has  a  fine  rec- 
ord. During  the  war  he  served  in  the  navy. 
Later  he  was  connected  with  the  F.  W. 
Wentworth  Company.  He  has  been  with 
Selden  C.  Smith  and  Fred  Rice  of  Ginn 
Company  for  almost  five  years  and  has 
made   many   friends   in    educational   circles. 


The  new  Del  Norte  County  High  School 
at  Crescent  City  will  be  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy  about  October  1st.  It 
is  a  reinforced  concrete  building  about  220 
feet  long  and  will  cost  about  $65,000  when 
complete.  This  building  is  the  second  of 
two  units  on  the  high  school  board  build- 
ing program,  the  first  being  the  gymna- 
sium, erected  in  1922-23,  at  a  cost  of  $47,- 
000.  The  third  unit  will  be  a  shop  and  will 
occupy  a  space  at  the  rear  of  the  gym- 
nasium. The  architect  of  the  new  building 
is  Norman  R.  Coulter  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Richard  Hansen  of 
Crescent  City.  Mr.  Flansen  has  just  com- 
pleted a  hall  of  records  for  Del  Norte  coun- 
ty and  will  erect  the  new  hotel  for  Cres- 
cent City.  Mr.  Coulter  drew  the  plans  for 
both  buildings. 


The  Emeryville  board  of  education  has 
been  very  busy  this  summer  in  an  expan- 
sion program  to  accommodate  the  work  of 
the  school  for  the  coming-  year,  according 
to  John  H.  Napier,  Jr.,  superintendent  and 
high  school  principal. 

The  Emeryville  High  School  district  was 
organized  by  vote  of  the  qualified  electors 
of  the  Emeryville  school  district  in  Febru- 
ary, 1925.  It  was  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  education  to  start  the  new  high  school 
as  a  junior  high  school  consisting  of  grades 
7,  8,  9,  and  add  one  year  of  high  school 
work  each  year  until  the  high  school  was 
completely  organized  as  a  six-year  junior- 
senior  high  school.  August,  1925,  the  new 
high  school  opened,  using  a  part  of  the 
main  elementary  building  and  erecting  two 
portable  rooms. 


M.  C.  Harris,  who  has  been  principal  of 
the  high  school  in  McCloud,  Siskiyou 
county,  will  resume  his  duties  there  this 
winter.  He  attended  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia last  summer.  Mrs.  Harris  will  con- 
tinue her  high  school  classes  in  domestic 
science.  

Clarence  W.  Edwards,  superintendent  of 
Fresno  county  schools,  has  been  re-elected 
to  a  third  term  of  office.  Supervision  and 
progressive  education  were  the  main  issues 
and  it  was  his  championship  of  these  poli- 
cies that  won  for  .Edwards  almost  double 
the  number  of  votes  that  his  opponent 
received. 


It  cost  $110  per  pupil  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  Alameda  county  during  the  past 
year,  according  to  figures  made  public  re- 
cently by  David  E.  Martin,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

A  total  of  $11,173,830.65  was  spent  for 
the  operation  of  schools  for  the  fiscal 
twelve  months  ending  June  30. 

The  expenditure  turned  the  pages  of 
learning  to  the  extent  of  11,589  pupils,  in- 
structed by  approximately  3000  teachers. 
Of  the  amount  expended  for  high  schools, 
$164,255.06  came  from  city  taxes  and  $4,- 
776,895.67  from  state  and  county  taxes. 

To  keep  the  elementary  schools  operat- 
ing cities  paid  a  total  of  $253,444.80,  and 
the  state  and  county  $5,637,675.83.  Opera- 
tion of  kindergartens  cost  $351,559.29. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARIANSHIP 

I  I;,  announcement  for  1926-27  of  the 
School  of  Librarianship  of  the  University 
of  California  contains  much  that  is  of  in- 
terest to  schools  and  librarians.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  arc  made   from  it: 

"The  School  of  Librarianship  at  present 
offers  a  group  of  courses  planned  as  a 
unit  to  give  the  essentials  of  education  for 
library  work  and  to  occupy  the  student's 
full  time  for  one  college  year.  It  aims 
equally  to  prepare  students  for  public  or 
count}-  library  work,  to  be  librarians  of 
high  schools,  or  to  enter  university  library 
service.  Though  this  school  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  emphasize  the  last,  there  has  been 
no  attempt  at  such  specialization  in  this 
first  year  course.  Originally  as  part  of  the 
University  Library  it  graduated  its  first 
class  in  1920.  In  1922  it  received  separate 
status  as  the  Department  of  Library  Sci- 
ence. The  California  State  Library  School, 
organized  some  years  earlier  to  provide 
training"  for  county  library  service,  ceased 
gh  ing  instruction  on  the  understanding 
that  the  University  of  California  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  this  field.  In  1926  it  be- 
came the  graduate  School  of  Librarianship, 
with  a  curriculum  planned  to  cover  eventu- 
allv  two  years.  For  the  completion  of  the 
first  year  with  an  average  grade  not  lower 
than  C  a  certificate  will  be  issued.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  second  year,  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  granted 
to  students  who  complete  with  an  average 
grade  not  lower  than  II  the  two  years' 
course.  This  school  is  a  member  of  the 
Association    of   American    Library    Schools. 

"Students  expecting  to  become  librarians 
cisco  district,  was  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
should   note   that  a  good  general  education 
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is  the  essential  basis  for  their  work.  In 
their  aim  for  a  broad  culture,  they  will  nat- 
urally elect  courses  in  English  and  other 
literatures,  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  of  England,  and  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  Europe.  They  will  be  interested  in 
the  more  general  courses  offered  in  philos- 
ophy, economics  and  political  science. 
Work  in  scientific  subjects  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended, the  preference  here  being  for 
biology  and  chemistry.  The  study  of  lan- 
guages should  be  emphasized.  For  library 
work,  French  and  German  are  most  im- 
portant. Latin  ami  additional  modern  lan- 
guages would  prove  very  desirable.  No 
special  major  is  recommended,  so  that  stu- 
dents should  select  for  this  more  thorough 
study  a  field  of  real  interest.  In  actual  ex- 
perience there  are  just  as  good  opportuni- 
ties for  librarians  to  use  special  knowledge 
in  chemistry,  biology,  psychology,  or  eco- 
nomics, for  example,  as  in  English  litera- 
ture or  history. 

"Those  who  propose  to  be  high  school 
librarians  in  California  should  take,  as  un- 
dergraduates, the  many  courses  in  educa- 
tion required  by  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education. 

"The  courses  are  planned  as  a  unit  to 
give  the  essentials  of  education  for  libra- 
rianship and  special  students  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, nor  in  the  present  state  of  training 
for  library  service  can  exemptions  be  made 
for  those  who  have  had  some  shorter  course 
of  instruction  where  the  entrance  require- 
ments are  lower. 

"These  courses  are  open  only  to  students 
with  the  A.  B.  degree  of  the  University  of 
California  or  its  equivalent  from  another 
university  or  college. 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  accepts 
the  completion  of  the  first  year's  work  in 
satisfaction  of  its  technical  requirements 
for  the  special  certificate  as  high  school  li- 
brarian. Prospective  candidates  for  this 
certificate  should  apply  to  the  state  board 
or  to  the  chairman  of  this  school  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  units  in  education 
also  required. 

"High  school  librarians  are  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia on  the  same  scale  as  high  school 
teachers,  and  have  the  assistance  of  the 
univcrsitv  appointment  secretary  in  secur- 
ing  pi  'sitii  his." 

County  Libraries  and  Women's  Clubs 

A  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Infor- 
mation anil  Library  Service  of  the  San 
Francisco  District  of  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  WOmen's  Clubs  was  held  at  San 
Francisco  on  August  23  in  the  Gold  Room 
of  the  Bellevue  Hotel. 

This  district  comprises  fourteen  counties. 
.Vine  of  these  counties  extend  along"  the 
coast  from  Mel  Norte  to  San  Luis  Obispo. 
The  ones  that  are  inland  are  Lake.  Napa, 
Solano.  Santa  tiara  and  San   Benito. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Dills,  county  librarian  of 
Solano  county,  and  chairman  of  informa- 
tion and  librarj  service  for  the  San  Fran- 
gram.  The  central  idea  was  how  library 
material  can  be  made  available  to  club 
women  and  others.  The  speakers  were  Mil- 
ton J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian;  Mrs.  (  >.  N. 


Ilirst  of  I'laccrville,  state  chairman  of  the 
department  of  information  and  library  ser- 
vice:  Miss  Mary  Barmby,  county  librarian 
of  Alameda  county,  and  Mrs.  May  Dexter 
Henshall,  county  library  organizer. 

The  story  of  the  county  library  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  with  its  begin- 
ning in  legal  provision  for  such  an  institu- 
tion in  Indiana  in  1816,  the  unparalleled 
development  of  county  libraries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  appropriation  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
to  start  county  library  service  in  Louisiana 
were  told  tersely  and  vividly  by  -Mr.  Fergus 
son.  He  explained  clearly  the  California 
plan  for  giving  library  service,  and  showed 
how  public  libraries,  county  libraries  and 
the  state  library  make  such  service  pos- 
sible. 

A  fascinating  mental  picture  of  the  coun- 
ty library  as  a  social  agency  was  shown  l>v 
Miss    Barmby   in   a   most   entertaining   talk 
on  the  Alameda  county  library  in  its  rela- 
tion to  institutions  of  that  county.    She  told 
of  the    special   kind   of   service   the   county 
library  gave  to  the  California  Girls'  Train- 
ing Home,  the  county  jail,  the  Federal  Hos 
pital  at  Livermore,  and  the  hospitals  of  th 
county  where  county   library   branches  an 
established    at    the    Public    Clinic,    Llealth 
Center,    Infirmary,    Infirmary    Nurses,    Ar- 
royo, Del  Valle,  Del  Valle  Farm,  and  Cresta 
Blanca. 

Employes  of  public  service  institutions 
who  are  taking  correspondence  courses  are 
being  supplied  with  books  to  carry  on  their 
studies.  Many  other  points  of  contact  be 
tween  the  county  library  and  the  residents 
of  Alameda  county  emphasized  the  usabi 
ity  of  the  library. 
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Mrs.  Hirst  spoke  of  the  value  of  books 
and  the  part  club  women  have  taken  in  ex- 
tending their  use. 

Four  counties  within  the  San  Francisco 
district  do  not  have  county  libraries.  Mrs. 
Henshall  confined  her  remarks  to  condi- 
tions within  these  counties  and  told  what 
Ithe  residents  of  the  counties  needed  to  do 
.'in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  have  county 
libraries. 

By  means  of  picturols  and  lantern  slides 
Miss  Dills  gave  an  illustrated  talk  showing 
that  such  material  might  be  borrowed  from 
county  libraries.  An  exhibit  of  pictures 
from  the  state  library  was  given  as  an  illus- 
tration of  material  that  is  available  to  those 
interested  in  art. 

How  to  Use  a  Library 

In  an  interesting'  article  on  the  necessity 
of  knowing  how  to  use  libraries  a  noted 
British  librarian  told  of  the  handicaps  he 
encountered  during  his  college  life  because 
Jie  had  not  been  taught  in  previous  years 
[how  to  obtain  information  contained  in  li- 
braries. 

Gradually  this  defect  in  the  connection 
between  schools  and  libraries  is  being  rec- 
ognized and  overcome.  An  instance  is 
shown  in  the  lessons  on  using  the  catalogue 
given  to  the  freshman  classes  of  the  Ven- 
tura Union  High  School  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
R.  Topping,  librarian  of  the  Ventura  coun- 
ty free  library. 

The  type  of  instruction  varies  with  the 
amount  of  time  given  to  the  lessons.  Last 
year  one  period  was  allowed  for  each  of 
the  eight  freshman  classes  in  English. 

Models  of  catalog'ue  cards  had  been 
placed  on  the  blackboard  the  morning  the 
libraries  gave  the  lesson.  She  distributed 
to  each  desk  a  copy  of  the  hundred  divis- 
ions of  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  the  1921 
supplement  of  the  children's  catalogue,  and 
odd  numbers  of  the  readers'  guide.  She  had 
on  her  desk  representative,  well  known 
books  of  each   of  the  ten  divisions  as  well 


217  Eddy  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Refined,  Home-like  Hotel  for 
visiting  Educators  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

Rates:    $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 
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Registrations  are  all  in!  The  grind  is  on.  The  Fall  term,  with  its  football 
flavor,  and  Christmas  inspiration,  has  settled  in  our  midst  without  the  least 
warning.    Such  is  time. 

Are  you  equipped  for  the  full  term?  Have  you  enough  Desks,  Chairs,  Black- 
board?  We'll  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  about  any  School  Furniture. 


j^entworth 

39  SECOND  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Distributors  for  Library  Bureau 


School,  Library,  Bank  and  Office  Furniture 


as  a  bound  periodical  and  a  drawer  of  cata- 
logue cards. 

When  the  class  was  called,  she  introduc- 
ed her  subject  by  making  an  analogy  be- 
tween a  library  and  a  book.  She  compared 
the  outline  of  the  classification  with  the 
contents  and  the  catalog'ue  with 'the  index. 
Then  she  had  different  members  of  the 
class  arrange  the  ten  books  in  their  proper 
order.  She  commented  on  the  subjects,  the 
authors,  titles  and  the  fundamental  idea  of 
classification.  After  this  she  gave  several 
problems  to  the  class  in  the  use  of  the 
children's  catalogue. 

Passing"  from  the  catalogue  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  readers'  guide,  she  had  the 
class  look  up  subjects  in  it,  interpret  the 
numbers  and  abbreviations.  She  compared 
the  use  of  it  with  the  catalogue. 

She  ended  a  brief  lesson  by  assuring  the 
students  of  the  willingness  of  the  library 
to  give  individual  instruction  to  all  who 
cared  to  have  it.  Many  came  down  to  the 
library  for  that  purpose. 
Notes 

The  death  on  August  15  at  Hanford  of 
Miss  Julia  Steffa,  county  librarian  of  Kings 
county,  was  a  shock  and  great  sorrow  to 
her  friends,  as  they  were  not  aware  of  her 
illness.  Her  death  is  a  loss  to  the  profes- 
sion. She  was  a  graduate  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege and  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School.  Her  services  as  county  librarian  in 
Ventura,  Madera  and  Kings  counties  have 
left  a  fine  impress  in  each  county.  Her  as- 
sociates will  greatly  miss  her  steadfast 
faith  in  the  work,  her  loyal  adherence  to 
its  best  interests  and  her  unswerving 
friendship.  

Word  has  been  received  from  Sierra 
county  that  eight  county  library  branches 
have  been  established  in  that  county  by 
Miss  Edith  Gantt,  county  librarian  of 
Plumas  county.  All  of  this  has  been  ac- 
complished in  less  than  a  month  from  the 
time  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Plumas 
county   agreed  to  sign   the   contract  for  li- 


brary service  requested  by  the  supervisors 
of  Sierra  county.  With  a  rugged  county  to 
be  traversed  and  a  scattered  population  to 
serve  this  is  a  remarkable  record. 

Miss  Gantt  occupies  the  unique  position 
of  being'  county  librarian  of  two  counties. 
This  new  departure  in  library  service  has 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  com- 
mittee on  library  extension  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association. 
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The  Scamp,  by  Virgi]  Markham;  illus- 
trated b)  Henry  Pitz :  Turning  backwards 
tu  the  time  ni  George  I,  the  author  has 
written  ;i  novel,  the  locale  of  which  is  Eng- 
land, which  challenges  the  reader's  atten- 
tion from  both  the  literary  and  the  interest 
standpoints.  A  younger  son,  craving  ad- 
venture, plans  a  fantastic  plot  and  the  un- 
raveling of  this  plot,  together  with  a  love 
affair,  furnishes  an  unusual  and  exciting 
situation.  Though  the  situation  is  satisfac- 
torily solved,  suspense  is  keen  and  the  at- 
mosphere created  is  rather  different  from 
the  modern  novel.  The  writing  of  this  book 
took  the  author  to  England,  where  he 
studied  the  material  at  his  command,  first 
hand.  The  result  is  a  convincing  story, 
true  to  life  and  one  of  more  fundamental 
qualities  than  many  of  the  frothy  novels 
that  crowd  the  market  today.  (Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
Price  $2,250 


Many  a  Way  for  Memorial  Day,  com- 
piled ami  edited  by  Grace  13.  Faxon:  Here 
is  a  paper-bound  volume  containing  192 
pages  of  interesting  material  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  in  the  school 
room.  The  material  is  up-to-date  and  con- 
sists of  poems,  dialogues,  plays  and  exer- 
cises for  observance  of  the  national  holi- 
day. Helpful  notes  and  suggestions  are  in- 
cluded. I  Walter  II.  Baker  Company,  41 
Winter  street,  Boston,  Mass.) 


In  Blue  Bird  Time,  by  Ellen  Miller  Don- 
aldson, illustrated  by  Hildegard  Lupprian: 
This  is  a  collection  of  Indian  and  nature 
Stories — stories  that  happened  "many,  many 
moons  ago."  The  stories  are  appropriate 
for  reading  and  re-telling,  as  they  were  told 
by  the  old  squaw  grandmother.  One  of  the 
charms  of  the  book  is  its  large,  clear  type 
and  its  delicate  and  beautifully  fanciful  il- 
lustrations in  color.  (Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany, 554  Mission  street,  San  Francisco, 
i  alif.    Price  $1.75.) 


The  Teaching  of  Literature,  by  Charles 
Carpenter  Fries,  James  Holly  llanford  and 
Harrison  Ross  Steeves:  Here  is  a  172-page 
volume  presenting  a  discussion  of  aims  to 
he  attained  in  teaching  literature  and  fur-, 
nishing  basic  methods  for  junior  and  senior 


high    schools.     (Silver,    Burdett   and    Com- 
pany, 39  Division  street,  Newark,  X.  J.) 


Every  Day  Doings  at  Home,  by  Emma 
Serl :  This  is  a  "courtesy  reader"  for  first 
or  second  grade  children.  The  little  folk 
learn  their  lessons  in  manners  with  the  lit- 
tle squirrel  characters,  who  live  through 
many  an  ordinary  day,  the  same  as  chil- 
dren, and  they  learn  many  a  lesson,  the 
same  as  children  do  in  their  every  day 
lives.  Pen  and  ink  sketches  of  the  frisky 
characters  are  cute  and  laughable.  They 
were  drawn  by  Harry  E.  Wood.  (Silver, 
Buidett  and  Company,  39  Division  street, 
Newark,  X.  J.) 


Medieval  and  Modern  Times,  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion from  the  Dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Present  Time,  by  James 
Harvey  Robinson:  This  is  a  new  and  com- 
pletely revised  edition  of  the  former  book 
bearing  the  same  title.  The  volume  con- 
tains 806  pages  of  material  until  the  year 
1926;  maps,  reproductions  and  colored  pic- 
tures add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  This 
history  is  suitable  for  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools  and  when  used  with 
supplementary  reading  it  may  be  used  as 
a  college  text.  ( Ginn  &  Company,  15  Ash- 
burton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.   Price  $2.00.) 


Pcems,  In  the  South  Seas  and  Island 
Night  Entertainments,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson ;  Lives  of 
the  English  Poets,  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
Vols.  I  and  II  :  These  are  five  of  the  titles 
of  the  781  titles  in  "Everyman's  Library," 
which  is  claimed  to  be  a  collection  of  the 
i  orld's  most  popular  books.  The  idea  of 
this  series  is  to  make  it  easy  for  every  one 
to  obtain  such  a  collection  and  get  at  small 
cost  all  that  is  good  and  has  worn  well  in 
English  literature.  The  volumes  are  light, 
small,  easy  to  carry,  and  they  are  bound  in 
an  attractive  manner  for  library  shelves. 
( E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  681  Fifth  ave- 
nue, Xew  York  City.  Cloth  binding  $.80 
each.)  

Junior  High  School  Procedure,  by  Frank 
Charles  Touton  and  Alice  Ball  Struthers : 
This  material  is  so  practical,  modern,  scien- 
tific   and    of   such    an    informational    nature 


that  these  qualities  combined  with  an  in- 
teresting style  of  writing  and  a  wealth  of 
illustrations  and  charts,  endow  it  with  more 
than  casual  interest  for  any  educator.  It  is 
suggestive,  too,  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  progress  in  our  schools.  Though  the 
book  is  written  primarily  as  an  aid  to  jun- 
ior high  teachers,  elementary  grade  and 
high  school  instructors  will  find  that  it  in- 
cludes hints  that  will  be  helpful  in  their 
work.  The  volume  contains  570  pages  of 
reading  matter  and  suggestions.  ( Ginn  & 
Company,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
Mass.    Price  $2.60.) 


The  Plarr  Wagner  Publishing  Company 
has  recently  issued  the  following  books: 
"Songs  and  Scenes  of  the  High  Sierras,'' 
by  Foster  Haywood,  a  Forest  Ranger.  The 
book  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  pictures 
taken  by  the  author  and  is  printed  in  at- 
tractive style.  The  introduction  is  by  John 
Hale  Constance.  The  quality  of  the  poetryj 
is  descriptive  and  in  deep  sympathy  with 
the  picturesque  scenes  and  moods  of  the 
Sierras.    Price  $2.00. 


"The  Alaska  Primer,"  by  Zoe  Porter, 
illustrated  by  Hilda  Keel-Smith.  Price  80 
cents.  This  is  a  primer  that  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  child  that  is  interested  in 
the  real  things  of  the  out-of-doors:  Birds, 
animals,  etc.  The  book  has  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages.  If  you  are  looking 
for  new  content  in  a  reader  for  your  chil- 
dren, this  book  will  give  it  to  you. 


"The  Modern  School  Readers" — Book  V, 

by  Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson  and  Ruth 
Thompson,  is  just  ofF  the  press.  Price  90 
cents  net.  This  reader  has  new  content, 
including-  "How  a  Radio  Drama  Is  Pro- 
duced," "The  Talking  Books,"  "Luther 
Burbank's  Hobby"  and  a  number  of  stories! 
of  great  men,  showing  social  activities. 


GOOD  ENGLISH  IN  SPEAKING  AND 
WRITING,  Seventh  Grade,  and  GOOD  ENG- 
LISH IN  SPEAKING  AND  WRITING,  Eighth 
Grade,  by  Nell  J.  Young  and  Frederick  W.  Mem- 
mott.  These  books  aim  to  develop  the  power  of 
individual  expression  in  correct  terms.  English 
in  these  volumes  takes  on  a  broader  meaning 
than  mere  grammatical  expression  and'  goes  into 
the  broader  field  of  choice  of  words  in  descrip- 
tion, in  writing,  in  dramatization.  Here,  through 
illustration  and  suggestion,  each  lesson  becomes 
vital  and  the  individuality  and  originality  of  the 
pupil  is  given  an  opportunity  to  develop.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company,  35  West  Thirty-second  street, 
Xew   York.) 


Reproductions    of   the 
WORLD'S    GREAT   PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size.  3x3'/2.  For  50  or  more. 
Two  Cent  Size.  5^x8.  For  25  or  more. 
Ten    Cent    Size.      10x12.     For    5  or  more. 

Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects 
or  25  for  Children. 


A  VARIETY  OF  PICTURE  SETS 

AND     VALUABLE    BOOKLETS 

ARE  LISTED  IN  OUR 

CATALOGUE. 


Awarded   Four   Gold   Medals 


Use   these   pictures   in   beginning   the   new   school   year. 

We    want    every    reader    of    this    Journal    to    have    our 

CATALOGUE 

64  pages,   1600  miniature  illustrations 

It  costs  only  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 


Feeding  Her  Birds     .Millet      EndofDay     Adan       Baby  Stuart— Van  Dyck 

"iF^rPerrXpiGlures  (o.  box  7,  MALDEN.MASS. 


BIRD  PICTURES  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Birds,  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Min- 
erals, etc.  Size  7x9.  Send  75  cents  for  a 
set  of  25  common  birds,  with  a  very 
brief   description   of  each. 

LARGE  PICTURES   FOR 
FRAMING.    ARTOTYPES 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin. $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.7)0  for  this  picture  and 
"Can't  You  Talk?"  See  Catalogue  for 
other  subjects.  Hand  colored,  same 
size,   two   for   $3.00;    $2.00  each. 
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15  Models 


istributors 
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Tubular  Steel  Model  No.  101 


American  Universal  No.  134 
Movable.  Adjustable  [or  helgbl.  Lift- 
ing Lid.  Exceptionally  light  in  weight. 
Perfectly  balanced. 


The  factory  is  in  Michigan 
but  the  Service  is  local  to  you 

BY  no  mere  accident  have  "American"  desks  won  such  na- 
•  tion-wide  appreciation  and  buyer-preference.  For  beyond 
the  craftsmanship  built  into  them  is  a  service  that  stands  behind 
them  to  make  a  diversified  quality  product  quickly  obtainable. 

Distributing  stations  ...  53  of  them  in  the  United  States  . . . 
located  to  insure  48  hour  delivery  of  your  order.  And  15 
master  models,  with  nearly  200  variations  in  style,  design  and 
finish  provide  a  wide  selection. 

"American"  desks  meet  every  need  of  the  modern  schoolroom. 
"American"  servicemeets  such  needs  almost  immediately.  And 
"American"  building  has  maintained  for  more  than  a  half 
century,  a  standard  of  tested  excellence  that  has  never  been 
equaled.  Of  our  tubular  steel  models  alone  school  officials 
have  purchased  more  than  4,750,000  ...  a  measure  of  recog- 
nition which  should  be  of  great  significance  to  you.  And 
just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  our  Grand 
Rapids  Factory  are  placed  at  your  very  door. 

//  these  desks  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  that  is 
only  because  they  hare  been  built  to  cost  far  less  in  the  end 


American  Siting  Company 


_C.    F.  WEBER    &    COMPANY,   State  Distributors  __ 

San  Francisco        , 601   Mission  Street 

Los  Angeles  - 222  So.   Los  Angeles  Street 

Phoenix    Ariz 524  West  Washington   Street 
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BRADLEY'S 

SCHOOL   ARTS   SUPPLIES 


Reeds,  Rattan,  Cane,  Raphia,  Straw,  Rush,  etc. 

For  Basketry  and  Industrial  Work 

The  above  illustration  gives  approximate  sizes  of  Reeds  used  for  basket  making. 
The  sizes  range  from  very  fine  to  extra  coarse,  meeting  every  need  of  the  basket  maker. 
Also  the  larger  sizes,  7,  8  and  9,  not  shown  in  illustration.  Packed  in  one  pound  bundles. 

We  also  supply  round,  square,  oval  and  rectangular  basket  bottoms  with  holes  bored. 
Sizes  3,  5,  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches.   Made  from  good  clean  wood  and  accurately  drilled. 

Chair  Caning  Material 

Cane  is  furnished  1000  feet  in  a  bundle,  fine,  medium,  or  coarse. 

Raphia,  Straw,  Rush 

We  carry  Raphia  in  natural  color,  bleached,  and  artistically  colored. 
Sweet  Grass,  plain  or  braided.  Rush,  braided,  natural  green  color.    Straw,  braided 
^-inch  wide,  natural  color;  also  colored  red  and  green. 

NEEDLES 

Packing;  Sail;  Loom;  Tapestry. 

TOOLS  FOR  BASKETRY 

Round  Nose;  Flat  Pliers;  Cutting  Pliers:  4-inch  Awl. 

Looms  and  Material  for  Weaving 

THE  TYNDAL  LOOM 

Practical  and  economical;  veneered  stock;  locked  corners;  size  13  inches. 


COTTON  ROVING 

Jute — Macreme  Cord — Rug  Yarn — Yarns- 


CARPET  WARP 

Hammock  Rings. 


The  Only  Complete  Stock  of  Industrial  Art  Material  on  the  Coast. 

Write  for  special  illustrated  circulars  of  School  Arts  Supplies. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


554  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco,  Calif, 
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THE  FACTS  OF  ARMISTICE  DAY 


By  Euth  Thompson 

[Theke  are  seven  personified  Facts  in  this  play,  and  the  Speaker.  If  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  forty-four  children  to  represent  the  forty-four  countries 
.mentioned,  then  these  children  may  be  included.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
ithat  these  countries  be  represented  by  children,  for,  during  a  previous 
drawing  or  handwork  period,  children  may  cut  cards  and  print  upon  each 
one  the  names  of  the  countries  that  are  mentioned:  the  twenty -four  Allies, 
,four  Central  Powers,  ten  neutral  countries,  and  six  countries  which,  though 
ithey  did  not  fight,  broke  off  relations  with  Uermany.  If  the  countries  are 
'represented  in  person,  then  each  child  may  make  a  flag  of  that  country  and 
ithis  flag  he  may  carry,  or,  if  it  is  a  small  paper  flag,  he  may  wear  it. 
Another  suggestion  is  that,  on  the  printed  cards  labeled  with  the  country's 
'name,  the  flag  be  drawn  and  colored.  This  will  take  some  study  on  the 
'part  of  the  pupils,  but  it  should  prove  an  interesting  and  worth-while 
| 'project. 

'  The  child  chosen  for  the  Speaker  must  act  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  but 
learned  person,  a  teacher  or  college  professor.  The  costume  may  be  plain 
land  the  child  wear  horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  may  have  near  him  a  large 
pile  of  books. 

f   The  Facts,  which  number  seven,  may  be  dressed  in  various  ways.   One 
costume  may  be  of  cambric  with  newspaper  clippings  attached  to  it.   Any 
'costume  suggestive  of  where  we  obtain  knowledge  or  facts  when  we  need 
them  will  be  appropriate.   Large  pieces  of  cardboard,  covering  the  child 
i  f rom  neck  to  feet,  cut  the  shape  of  a  book,  may  be  used,  and  upon  the 
book,  or  books,  if  there  are  several  children  following  this  style,  may  be 
['written  the  words,  "Dictionary,"  "Encyclopedia,"  "History,"  etc.  An- 
i  other  child  may  attach  a  newspaper  to  himself  from  neck  to  feet,  as  we 
!  iget  many  of  our  world  facts  from  newspapers.   Another  child  may  have  a 
(magazine  marked  ' ' Literary  Digest, "  "Outlook, "  or  some  such  publica- 
tion.  Another  child  may  wear  a  large  map.   American  flags  may  be  used 
Lin  decoration  of  stage  or  room.   A  large  map,  upon  which  the  countries  at 
war  can  be  pointed  out,  should  be  on  the  wall.   There  should  be  a  place, 
or  the  floor  should  be  clear,  so  that  the  cards  representing  the  countries 
limay  be  placed  in  a  row  in  order  that  the  audience  may  study  them  at  their 
leisure  when  the  Speaker  has  finished  with  them.   It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  children  taking  the  parts  of  the  Facts  memorize  their  parts  word  for 
word.  They  must  know  the  facts  and  tell  them  naturally  to  their  audience.] 

Speaker  : 

They  say  that  Facts  are  always  dry, 

And  learning  them's  a  chore. 
But  we  should  always  know  some  facts, 

So  we'll  study  the  World  War. 
Armistice  is  a  day  of  peace, 

And  you  may  wonder  why — 
We'll  summon  all  the  Facts 

And  to  learn  them  you  will  try. 
There's  a  patriotic  reason 

For  every  holiday. 
Our  country's  Facts  we  all  should  know 

And  to  them  honor  pay. 

(Pauses  and  then  calls:) 

Come,  Fact  No.  1 ! 

(Enter  Fact  No.  1.) 

Speaker  :  When  was  the  World  War  fought  % 

Fact  No.  1 :  The  World  War  was  fought  from 
July  28, 1914,  to  November  11, 1918. 

(Fact  No.  1  puts  large  placard  with  these  dates  on  the  wall 
ind  steps  out.) 


Speaker:  It  took,  then,  four  years  to  win  the 
World  War.  Come,  Fact  No.  2 ! 

(Enter  Fact  No.  2.  He  stands  near  the  Speaker.) 

Speaker:  Where  does  the  World  War  get  its 
name? 

Fact  No.  2 :  The  World  War  is  so  called  because 
those  countries  involved  in  it  covered  a  large  part 
of  the  world.  The  war  is  often  spoken  of  as  "The 
War  to  End  War." 

Speaker  :  That  is  an  interesting  reply.  Fact  No. 
3  will  tell  us  who  were  included  in  the  World  War. 

(Fact  No.  3  enters.  He  may  carry  twenty-four  cards  for 
Allies,  four  for  Central  Powers,  ten  for  neutral  countries,  and 
six  for  the  countries  that  broke  off  relations  with  Germany 
though  they  did  not  fight.  These  cards  Fact  No.  3  may  hold, 
up  and  pronounce  the  name  of  each  allied  country  in  turn. 
Then  Fact  No.  3  places  the  cards  so  that  all  may  see  them. 
The  twenty-four  nations  known  as  the  Allies  of  the  World  War 
were :  Serbia,  Belgium,  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
Portugal,  Montenegro,  Italy,  San  Marino,  Rumania,  Greece, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  Panama,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Liberia,  China,  Siam,  United  States.) 

Speaker  :  Tell  us  who  fought  against  the  Allies. 

(The  Central  Powers  should  be  presented  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Allies.  The  opposing  forces  or  Central  Powers  were: 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Turkey,  Bulgaria.) 

Speaker  :  And  what  countries  were  neutral  % 

(Present  in  similar  fashion.  The  neutral  countries  were: 
Holland,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark ,  Switzerland, 
Argentina,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Mexico.) 

Speaker  :  I  know  we  are  all  interested  in  knowing 
the  names  of  the  six  countries  who,  though  they  did 
not  join  the  war,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany. 
Can  you  tell  me,  Fact  No.  3,  who  they  were  ? 

(Present  same  as  other  countries,  either  by  card  or  in  per- 
son. Those  countries  that  did  not  fight  but  who  broke  off  rela- 
tions with  Germany  were:  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Santo  Domingo, 
Peru,  Uruguay,  Egypt.  If  there  are  enough  children,  and  they 
appear  instead  of  cards  being  used,  the  forty-four  may  enter, 
one  at  a  time,  and  say  his  name:  'Tarn  Serbia.  I  fought  with 
the  Allies."'  "I  am  Belgium.  I  sided  with  the  Allies,"  etc. 
Another  suggestion  is  a  child  with  a  painter  stand  at  the  wall 
map  and  point  to  each  country  as  Fact  No.  3  mentions  it.) 

Speaker  :  There  were  a  number  of  steps  that  led 
to  the  World  War,  but  I  want  to  summon  Fact  No.  4 
and  have  him  tell  us  what  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  war  was.  (Calls.)  Fact  No.  4!  Come  and  tell  us 
the  underlying  cause  of  the  World  War. 

(Enter  Fact  No.  4.  He  says:) 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  World  War  was  the 
ambition  of  the  German  Kaiser  to  make  his  country 
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the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  and  to  so 
increase  his  power  that  it  would  be  felt  in  every 
nation. 

Speaker:  I  believe  that  Fact  No.  5  can  tell  us 
where  most  of  the  fighting  was  done.  Fact  No.  5, 
will  you  come  here  % 

(Enter  Fact  No.  5.  He  looks  questioningly  at  the  Speaker.) 

Speaker  :  Where  was  most  of  the  fighting  of  the 
World  War  done  ? 

Fact  No.  5 :  The  principal  battles  of  the  World 
War  were  fought  in  France,  Germany,  and  Bel- 
gium. The  battleline  extended  practically  across 
Europe  and  part  of  Asia.  Many  battles  were  fought 
on  the  sea. 

(If  there  is  a  map,  Fact  No.  5  may  point  out  these  places  as 
he  mentions  them.) 

Speaker  :  And  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
Fact  No.  6  will  tell  us  why.  Come,  Fact  No.  6. 

(Enter  Fact  No.  6,  who  says:) 

The  World  War  was  not  fought  for  gain  by 
Americans.  It  was  a  fight  for  the  principles  of 
Democracy.  It  was  the  fight  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  uphold  the  ideals  for  which  the  country  was 
founded  and  upon  which  it  has  grown. 

(Enter  Fact  No.  7.) 

Speaker  :  Ah,  here  is  Fact  No.  7.  Have  you  some- 
thing to  tell  us  ? 

Fact  No.  7 : 1  have.  I  think  maybe  those  who  are 
studying  something  of  the  World  War  would  like 
to  hear  one  paragraph  of  the  President's  address 
before  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  he  had 
called.  The  President  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time  was  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  said  (child  may 
take  paper  from  pocket  and  read  this):  "We  will 
not  choose  the  path  of  submission  and  suffer  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people  to 
be  ignored  or  violated.  We  are  glad  now  that  we  see 
the  facts  with  no  veil,  of  pretense  about  them,  to 
fight  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and 
for  the  liberation  of  its  people,  the  German  people 
included,  for  the  rights  of  nations,  great  and  small 
and  the  privilege  of  men  everywhere  to  choose  their 
way  of  life  and  obedience.  THE  WOELD  MUST 
BE  MADE  SAFE  FOR  DEMOCRACY.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into 
war,  into  the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all 
wars,  civilization  itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance. 
But  the  right  is  more  precious  than  peace,  and  we 
shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always  car- 
ried nearest  our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the 
right  of  those  to  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice 
in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring 
peace  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at 
last  free." 

Speaker  :  Thank  you  for  reading  that  portion  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  speech.  It  was  talked  of  in 
every  corner  of  our  nation.  And  now,  if  you  listen, 
you  will  hear  some  of  the  songs  that  were  sung  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 


(The  songs  may  be  heard  from  behind  the  scenes  but  every- 
one joins  in  the  singing.  Songs  that  may  be  sung  may  include: 
"There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  A-Winding,"  "Over  There,"] 
"It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary,"  etc.) 

Speaker  (when  the  music  has  ceased) :  And  now, 
enough  of  the  Facts  of  War !  Armistice  Day  is  a  day  i 
of  peace.  It  is  a  legal  holiday  and  takes  its  place 
with  the  Fourth  of  July  on  our  calendar,  and  it  is  j 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Allies.  The  World  War,  I 
which  was  the  most  terrible  war  in  history,  is  now  I 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  must  look  towards  uni- 1 
versal  brotherhood,  universal  love,  and  understand- 1 
Lag.  We  must  observe  Armistice  Day  with  a  spirit  ■ 
of  gratitude  and  joy. 

(Raises  hand  as  though  giving  a  blessing:) 
"Blest  is  this  day,  past  any  other  day 
The  world  has  ever  known ;  yet  must  we  pray 
The  world  hereafter  may  so  blessed  be, 
Never  another  day  like  this  to  see. ' ' 
(The  End) 


THE  LETTERS  IN  THANKSGIVING 


By  Ruth  Thompson 

[This  acrostic  may  be  used  by  the  children  in  a  short  exercise.  The  pupils  { 
may  mark  the  twelve  letters  in  large  print  on  twelve  cards,  respectively. 
Twelve  children  with  the  cards  may  face  the  class  and  each  in  order  may 
exhibit  his  card  and  recite  the  couplet.  He  then  stands  with  his  card  in  j 
front  of  him  and  the  word  is  found  to  spell  T-H-A-N-K-S-G-I-V-I-N-G.]  1 

T  is  for  thankful 
This  day  of  the  year. 

H  stands  for  helpful, 
So  spread  some  good  cheer. 

A  means  we're  active, 
And  do  as  we  should. 

N  is  for  good  nuts — 
Thanksgiving  Day  food. 

K  means  a  kindness 
Towards  someone  else  shown. 

S  means  that  first  feast — 
Sixteen-twenty-one. 

G  stands  for  Governor, 
And  Bradford's  the  name. 

I  is  for  Indians 
Who  brought  deer  and  game. 

V  stands  for  valiant, 
Those  Pilgrims  so  brave, 

In  trial  and  trouble 
Their  ideals  did  save. 

N  for  November, 
The  month  of  the  year. 

G  stands  for  giving — 
Thanksgiving  is  here ! 

A  new  primary  building  of  ten  classrooms  had  been  added, : 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  to  the  Norwalk  Grammar  School.  T.  B. ! 
Moffit,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Norwalk  grammar 
schools,  expects  that  another  addition  will  be  necessary  next 
year  on  account  of  the  growth  of  population.  Four  hundred 
pupils  and  nineteen  teachers  are  in  the  school  this  year.  A 
bus  system  of  three  cars  is  now  operated. 
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A  THANKSGIVING  FEAST 


By  Ruth  Thompson 

[This  exercise  may  be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  the  teacher  desires  it 
to  be.  The  children  could  make  their  costumes  of  colored  paper  or  cambric 
suggestive  of  the  food  which  they  bring  to  set  on  the  table.  The  real  article 
I  of  food  may  be  brought  in  by  the  child,  or  he  may  have  drawn  a  picture  or 
I  cut  out  a  picture  of  it,  or  he  may  merely  have  a  placard  with  the  name  of 
';  the  food  printed  upon  it.  It  is  suggested,  however,  in  order  that  the  most 
•  may  be  made  of  the  material,  that  the  children  enter  into  the  Thanksgiving 
|  spirit  and  correlate  this  material  with  their  art  and  handwork,  history  and 
;  reading. 

In  the  center  of  the  stage  is  a  long  table.    In  the  background  may  be 
,  branches  of  trees,  suggestive  of  the  woods.  Foods  brought  to  the  table  by 
the  children,  one  at  a  time:] 

Turkey:  Child  may  be  dressed  in  costume  of  gray  upon 
which  turkey  feathers  have  been  sewed.  He  carries  a  platter 
upon  which  is  the  turkey,  or  "pretend"  turkey.  Places  this  at 
'  carver 's  seat  and  steps  into  background. 

Deer:  Child  dressed  in  soft  brown  brings  in  "pretend" 
deer,  places  on  table,  and  steps  into  background  as  all  the 
children  do  as  they  appear. 

Fish  :  Dressed  in  silver  and  gray  shades.  Places  fish  upon 
table.  This  costume  may  have  fish  that  the  children  have  drawn, 
,  fastened  to  the  costume. 

Geese  and  Ducks  :  A  soft,  light  costume  with  feathery  trim- 
mings. 

Vegetables  :  May  be  green,  carrot  shade,  red,  or  a  mixture 
of  all  of  these  with  pictures  of  various  vegetables  attached  to 
costume. 

Corn  :  A  corn-yellow  costume  with  tassels  and  a  tasseled  cap. 

Apple  :  Red  and  green  costume  to  which  real  apples  may  be 
fastened. 

Pumpkin  :  Pumpkin-colored  costume  with  green  cap. 

Grapes  :  Green  costume  upon  which  may  be  draped  pictures 
of  purple  grapes  which  the  children  have  drawn,  colored,  and 
cut  out. 

Nuts:  A  nut-brown  costume  from  which  is  suspended  a 
variety  of  nuts. 

(Enter  child  with  Turkey.  He  places  turkey  on  table  and 
says:) 

Turkey  is  Thanksgiving  food ; 

For  it  there  is  a  reason — 
'Twas  eaten  by  the  Pilgrims 

At  the  first  Thanksgiving  season. 
The  harvest  had  been  gathered  in, 

For  three  days  there  was^un. 
Bradford  called  the  celebration 
In  1621. 
(Steps  tack  under  trees.) 

(Enter  child  with  Deer.  He  places  it  on  table:) 
The  Indians  brought  five  wild  deer ; 
They  came  all  dressed  in  state — 
This  was  their  first  Thanksgiving, 
And  none  of  them  were  late ! 
(Steps  back  under  trees — as  does  each  child  after  he  has  set 
his  food  on  the  table  and  said  his  part.) 

(Enter  child  with  Fish.  Places  it  on  table :) 
Cod  fish  or  any  fish 

That  could  be  caught,  at  least, 
Was  eaten  by  the  Pilgrims 

At  that  first  Thanksgiving  feast. 

(Enter  child  with  "Wild  Geese  and  Ducks.  Sets  on  table :) 
Wild  geese  and  ducks  were  caught 

And  cooked  in  tasty  style. 
All  foods  were  raised  or  gathered  in 

By  all  from  many  a  mile. 


(Enter  child  with  Vegetables.  Places  on  table:) 
No  meal  without  a  vegetable 

Is  ever  quite  complete. 
The  Pilgrims  raised  their  vegetables 
And  so  had  them  to  eat. 
(Enter  child  with  Corn  which  he  sets  upon  table:) 

The  Indians  liked  to  eat  the  corn ; 

They  showed  the  Pilgrims,  too. 
Now  it's  a  healthful,  hearty  dish, 

A  Thanksgiving  gift  to  you. 

(Enter  child  with  Apples.  Places  near  center  of  table  as 
part  of  centerpiece  of  which  all  fruit  and  nuts  are  to  form  a 
part :) 

The  rosy,  juicy  apple 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  brought  cheer. 
The  Pilgrims  found  it  hearty  food 

At  any  time  of  year. 

(Enter  child  with  Pumpkin.  Places  it  in  center  of  table,  and 
fruits,  nuts,  grapes,  apples  are  to  be  grouped  around  it:) 

A  Thanksgiving  food  is  pumpkin, 

The  color  of  the  sun ; 
It's  good  for  pumpkin  pies 

And  for  Jack  o '  Lantern  fun ! 
(Enter  child  with  Grapes  which  are  added  to  centerpiece :) 
When  gathering  the  wild  grapes 

And  berries  in  the  wood, 
The  children  worked  hard  for  the  feast 

By  doing  all  they  could. 

(Enter  child  with  basket  of  Nuts.  He  takes  them  from  bas- 
ket and  scatters  them  among  the  fruit  in  center  of  table:) 

Brown  nuts,  sweet  nuts, 

Falling  from  the  tree ; 
Ripe  nuts,  rich  nuts, 

Food  for  you  and  me. 
The  Pilgrims  found  them  hearty, 

And  the  children  gathered  them ; 
They  were  used  that  first  Thanksgiving 

By  the  White  and  Indian. 

(All  the  children  may  now  come  forward  and  stand  around 
the  table  and  recite  together:) 

For  shelter  there  were  giant  trees, 

For  music  wild  birds  sang ; 
With  happiness  and  grateful  cheer 

New  England  forests  rang ! 
This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving, 

And  everyone  took  part ; 
Thus  thanks  and  praise  were  offered 

From  every  grateful  heart. 
Thanks  for  new-found  freedom, 

Thanks  for  new  home  sod, 
Thanks  for  harvest-food  and  clothes, 

And  thanks  for  home  and  God. 
(As  the  children  seat  themselves  at  the  table  they  may  join 
in  singing  some  Thanksgiving  song  which  they  have  learned.) 

[Curtain] 


"W.  L.  Rutherford  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Escondido 
Grammar  School.  Mr.  Rutherford  is  a  man  of  considerable 
educational  experience  in  Montana,  Oregon,  and  California. 
Last  year  he  was  principal  of  the  Independence  School,  a  San 
Pablo  elementary  school.  Escondido  now  enrolls  six  hundred 
children  and  has  twenty-three  teachers. 
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'WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  BOOKS."* 


By  Ruth  Keeney 

[Introduction. — This  play  has  been  written  with  the  idea  of  helping  to 
impress  upon  I  lie  minds  of  the  children  the  importance  of  the  care  of  books. 

The  play  may  be  presented  with  or  without  the  use  of  costumes.  In 
cither  case  a  strung  contrast  should  lie  made  in  the  appearance  of  t lie  char- 
acters in  the  first  and  second  acts.  Very  spick  and  span  in  the  first,  ami  the 
more  dilapidated  the  better  in  the  latter. 

.It  is  suggested  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Library,  the 
books  be  very  stiff  and  wooden.  At  no  time,  except  for  entrance  and  exit, 
do  the  books  leave  their  positions  upon  the  shelf. 

In  the  second  act,  names  of  children  who  are  known  may  be  used.  Other 
characters  from  well-known  books  can,  of  course,  be  added  or  substituted. 
— Ruth  Kkknky.] 


Characters 


Speaker  of  Prologue 
Lady  of  the  Library 
Robin  Hood 

Kolll.NSIIN    I  'IN-KOE 

Old  Mother  West  Wind 
Peter  Rabbit 


Pinnociiio 

Princess 

Little  Lame  Prince 

Mother  Hubbard 

Peter  Pan 


Prologue. — The  first  scene  of  our  play  is  on  the  shelf  of  a 
public  library.  The  Lady  of  the  Library  enters,  bringing  with 
her  a  number  of  very  new  books  that  have  just  been  received 
from  the  bookshop. 

(Enter  Lady  of  the  Library  and  her  books.) 
Lady  of  the  Library  :  How  happy  the  children 
will  be  when  they  come  in  and  find  this  shelf  filled 
with  new  books.  Robin  Hood,  I  have  never  seen  you 
dressed  so  fine.  I  will  put  you  here,  beside  Robinson 
Crusoe.  If  books  could  speak,  what  a  good  time  you 
two  could  have  telling  your  adventures  to  each 
other.  Pinnochio  and  Peter  Pan  I  will  place  here 
to  keep  Peter  Rabbit  out  of  mischief.  Dear  Little 
Lame  Prince  shall  stand  next  to  the  Princess  of  the 
Fairy  Tales.  Mother  Hubbard  next  and  Old  Mother 
West  Wind  at  the  end  of  the  row.  Now,  my  dears, 
you  do  certainly  look  nice.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  the  children  shoutwith  joy  when  they  see  so  many 
beautiful,  clean,  new  books  for  them  to  read. 

(Lady  of  the  Library  goes  out.  For  one  minute  it  is  per- 
fectly quiet.) 

Robin  Hood:  Ho,  hum.  This  library  is  a  quiet 
spot.  My  friends,  how  much  longer  do  you  suppose 
we  shall  have  to  remain  so  neat  and  prim  upon  this 
shelf? 

Old  Mother  West  Wind  :  Have  patience,  Robin 
Hood,  and  be  content.  Adventures  may  come  all  too 
soon.  For  myself,  I  am  enjoying  the  peace  of  this 
quiet  place  after  the  confusion  of  the  bookshop. 

Robin  Hood  :  That  is  all  very  well  for  you,  Mother 
West  Wind.  But  I  am  anxious  to  go  out  into  the 
world  and  meet  these  boys  and  girls  I  have  been  told 
about.  I  want  to  tell  them  of  my  adventures  in  the 
Green  Forest. 

Robinson  Crusoe  :  Quite  true,  Robin  Hood,  quite 
true.  1,  too,  am  anxious  to  meet  our  young  friends 
and  tell  them  of  the  lonely  island  in  the  sea  where  I 
spent  so  many  happy  years. 

Pinnochio:  Wherever  the  story  of  my  life  has 
been  told,  the  children  like  to  hear  it.  It  was  my 
strange  experience  of  changing  from  a  wooden  toy 

*  This  piny  is  highly  recommended  by  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbcck,  Librarian  of  Contra 
Costa  County  Free  Library. 


into  an  obedient  boy  that  I  suppose  they  find  inter- ; 
esting.  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  my  old  friends,  but  I 
am  looking  forward  to  seeing  many  new  ones. 

Little  Lame  Prince  :  You  are  very  brave,  Phi-I 
nochio.  I  hesitate  to  venture  into  the  company  of, 
strangers.  Yet  I,  too,  have  had  an  interesting  life,  j 
I  would  like  to  tell  of  my  tower  on  the  lonely  plain,! 
and  of  my  fairy  godmother  who  gave  me  the  magic  L 
cloak.  I  have  heard  that  the  children  of  this  place 
are  friendly. 

Princess:  Dear  Little  Lame  Prince,  I  do  hope 
the  children  are  kind  to  you,  and  to  all  of  us.  Once 
I  knew  a  dreadful  ogre,  who  frightened  me,  and 
ever  since  then  I  have  been  a  little  timid.  But  I  do 
so  want  the  children  to  hear  about  my  beautiful 
castle  and  of  the  prince  who  came  riding  past  on  a 
white  horse. 

Mother  Hubbard  :  Do  not  worry,  Princess.  We 
will  go  together,  and  my  good  dog  shall  look  after 
us  both. 

Princess  :  Thank  you,  good  Mother  Hubbard. 

Peter  Rabbit  :  Well,  wherever  I  am  taken  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  near  Mr.  MacGregor's  garden.  I 
nearly  met  with  a  dreadful  accident  there  one  day, 
and  since  then  I  have  been  very  careful. 

Peter  Pan:  That  is  right,  Peter  Rabbit.  We 
Peter  folk  have  a  hard  time  keeping  out  of  mis- 
chief. But  the  more  mischief  we  get  into  the  better 
the  children  seem  to  like  us.  Isn't  it  so,  Friend  Pin- 
nochio % 

Pinnochio  :  Yes,  but  they  are  never  content  until 
they  hear  how  we  escape  from  our  troubles. 

Robin  Hood  :  Well,  well,  folks,  I  am  growing  im- 
patient. Do  you  thiuk  the  children  will  never  come? 
Mother  West  Wind,  you  go  about  everywhere — 
you  should  know  what  is  keeping  them. 

Peter  Pan  :  Be  still — I  hear  them  coming. 

(Voices  are  heard  outside.) 
Peter  Pan  :  Now  for  new  friends. 
Peter  Rabbit  :  And  new  adventures. 
All  (softly) :  New  adventures. 


[Introduction. — The  scene  is  the  same  shelf  in  the  public  library.  The 
time  is  two  weeks  later.] 

(Enter  Old  Mother  West  Wind  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  their 
clothes  wrinkled,  their  hands  and  faces  dirty,  and  their  hair 
ruffled.) 

Old  Mother  West  Wind:  I  do  declare.  I  feel 
quite  upset.  Do  look  at  my  apron,  once  so  clean  and 
white,  and  now  all  soiled  and  wrinkled. 

Robinson  Crusoe  :  You  look  as  though  you  had 
been  through  a  cyclone,  Mother  West  Wind. 

Old  Mother  West  Wind  :  I  might  as  well  have 
been.  For  two  weeks  I  haven't  been  out  of  sight  of 
Tommy  Smith.  He  was  so  interested  in  the  people 
of  the  Green  Meadow  that  he  could  scarcely  take 
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time  to  eat,  and  never  once  did  he  wash  his  hands 
before  reading  about  them. 

Robinson  Crusoe:  I  thought  I  had  seen  rough 
times  when  I  lived  upon  my  island.  But  I  think  of 
it  as  a  peaceful  place  since  I  have  been  read  by 
Jimmy  and  Jane  Gray.  They  turned  down  my  cor- 
ners, drew  pencil  marks  over  me,  and  wet  their  fin- 
gers when  they  turned  the  pages.  Here  comes  Robin 
Hood  looking  rather  upset. 

(Enter  Robin  Hood  with  torn  clothes  and  blackened  face.) 

Robin  Hood  :  I  won't  stand  it,  I  tell  you ;  I  won't 
i  stand  it !  I  shall  go  back  to  the  forest.  Never  again 
will  I  venture  out  to  tell  my  adventures  to  the  chil- 
idren.  You  would  never  believe  how  I  have  been 
tossed  about  and  left  on  doorsteps  and  under 
benches.  I  tell  you,  I  won't  stand  it ! 

(There  is  the  sound  of  weeping  outside.  Enter  Princess  with 
Mother  Hubbard.) 

Mother  Hubbard  :  There,  there,  my  pretty  Prin- 
cess. You  are  with  Mother  Hubbard  now,  and  her 
good  dog.  Nothing  can  harm  you. 

Princess  :  Oh,  it  was  so  dreadful !  Mary  Jones  is 
•such  a  nice  little  girl.  Oh,  how  could  she  leave  me 
out  doors  all  night  in  the  wet  grass !  Dear  Mother 
iHubbard,  if  your  good  dog  had  not  found  me,  what 
! would  I  have  done? 

(Peter  Rabbit  and  Peter  Pan  enter,  helping  the  Little  Lame 
^Prince.) 

Peter  Rabbit  :  Yes,  sir,  I  quite  agree  that  my  ex- 
periences have  been  far  more  harrowing  than  any- 
thing that  happened  in  Mr.  MacGregor's  garden. 

Peter  Pan  :  Do  you  feel  better  now,  Prince  % 

Little  Lame  Prince:  Yes,  thank  you,  Peter 
Pan.  But  it  was  rather  hard  to  be  flattened  out  by 
an  elbow  and  twisted  and  turned — but  I  am  sure 
Billy  B.  did  not  mean  any  harm. 

Robinson  Crusoe  :  Peter  Pan,  you  look  less  tat- 
tered and  torn  than  do  the  rest  of  us.  Your  expe- 
riences must  have  been  less  unhappy. 

Peter  Pan  :  Yes,  friends,  I  was  indeed  fortunate. 
The  pleasant  child  who  chose  me  from  the  shelf  no 
sooner  got  me  home  than  he  put  a  brown  paper 
cover  over  my  back.  Before  he  sat  down  to  read  he 
washed  his  hands,  and  he  was  never  so  greedy  that 
he  tried  to  eat  and  read  at  the  same  time,  as  I  no- 
ticed many  children  doing. 

Mother  Hubbard  :  I,  too,  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  careful  child  choose  to  read  me.  She  seemed  to 
enjoy  hearing  about  the  adventures  of  my  good  dog. 
But  she  never  loaned  me  nor  carelessly  left  me 
about.  Here  comes  Pinnochio. 

Pinnochio  :  What  is  the  use  of  becoming  a  care- 
ful and  obedient  boy  if  one  is  to  be  treated  in  this 
fashion  *?  But,  cheer  up,  friends.  As  I  came  up  the 
stairs  I  heard  the  Lady  of  the  Library  calling  for 
the  glue.  She  is  coming  to  help  us,  I  know. 

Mother  Hubbard  :  I  knew  she  would  come  to  our 
rescue.  She  will  patch  and  clean  us  up  until  we  look 
like  new. 


Robin  Hood:  Not  like  new,  Mother  Hubbard; 
only  patched  and  mended.  I,  for  one,  shall  refuse 
ever  again  to  go  with  one  of  those  dreadful  chil- 
dren. 

Peter  Pan:  Come,  come,  Robin  Hood,  surely 
you  do  not  mean  that.  Give  the  children  another 
chance.  They  may  do  better  next  time. 

Little  Lame  Prince  :  Yes,  I  think  they  should 
have  another  chance. 

Robinson  Crusoe:  I  should  hate  to  think  they 
never  would  hear  about  my  island.  So  I  suppose  I 
will  try  it  again.  Maybe  next  time  I  will  be  chosen 
by  a  more  careful  child. 

Princess  :  I  wish  I  could  tell  the  children  never 
to  leave  us  out  all  .night. 

Peter  Rabbit:  And  not  wet  their  fingers  when 
they  turn  our  pages. 

Pinnochio:  And  not  put  pencil  marks  all  over 

us. 

Mother  Hubbard  :  Do  not  complain  any  longer, 
friends.  Here  comes  the  Lady  of  the  Library.  I 
promise  you  she  will  soon  make  you  feel  better. 

Robin  Hood:  But  we  never,  never,  can  be  new 
again. 

All  :  Never,  neA^er,  new  again. 

Peter  Pan  :  Hush !  here  comes  the  Lady. 

(Enter  Lady  of  the  Library,  with  a  large  can  marked  Glue.) 

Lady  of  the  Library:  My  poor  books.  All 
scratched,  finger-marked,  tattered  and  torn,  creased 
and  out  of  shape.  Not  shabby  from  use,  alas,  but 
shabby  from  neglect.  Oh,  if  only  the  children  knew 
how  it  hurts  you  to  look  so.  Well,  come  with  me,  my 
poor  dears,  and  I  will  help  you  the  best  I  can. 

(Lady  of  the  Library  follows  the  books  out.) 

Epilogue. — My  friends  we  have  told  you  the  story  of  ' '  What 
Happened  to  the  Books. ' '  And  now  our  story  is  ended. 

WHY  DO  CHILDREN  READ? 


In  its  schools  the  State  of  California  has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  tests  on  the  subject  of  children's  reading.  According 
to  those  who  have  observed  the  experiment,  its  results  have 
proved  highly  illuminating,  and  should  serve  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  "new  knowledge"  in  child  study  and 
training. 

For  instance,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  reading  done  by 
the  average  child,  long  a  controversial  point  in  the  discussions 
of  educators,  especially  interesting  conclusions  were  reached. 
This  particular  test  consisted  of  asking  808  "unselected" 
school  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  in  three 
small  California  cities,  to  keep  a  reading  record.  Parents  who 
find  themselves  puzzled  as  to  whether  their  children  are  read- 
ing more  or  less  than  the  average,  can,  experts  say,  discover 
an  adequate  answer  in  the  tabulation  of  this  experiment's  re- 
sults. The  adjective  "unselected"  indicates  that  no  discrimi- 
nation was  made  in  the  test  between  the  children  of  more  than 
average  mentality  and  those  of  less  than  average.  It  now 
appears  to  be  agreed  that  the  conclusions  given  below  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Here  in  tabloid  form  are  the 
findings  in  the  808  eases  mentioned : 
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Average  number 

Number  of  books 

Age  of  child                                               of  cases  per  month 

6  to    8  years 32  0 

8  to  10  years 163  1.5 

10  to  12  years 286  2 

12  to  14  years 230  3 

14  to  16  years 97  2.5 

The  evidence  here  presented  to  the  effect  that  more  reading 
is  done  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  than  in  the 
two  or  three  years  following  has,  it  is  said,  caused  surprise  to 
some  of  those  in  touch  with  the  California  experiments.  Many 
authorities,  however,  contend  that  this  is  a  conclusion  quite  to 
be  expected.  Professor  Lewis  M.  Terman  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  and  Margaret  Lima,  psychologist  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Board  of  Control,  in  their  new  book  entitled  ' '  Chil- 
dren 's  Reading,"  are  among  those  who  express  this  view.  Of 
this  period  in  the  mental  life  of  the  child  they  write :  ' '  The 
twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  year  usually  marks  the  beginning  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  'reading  craze.'  Never  again  in 
this  life  does  the  average  individual  read  as  many  books  in 
one  year  as  he  reads  at  twelve  or  thirteen.  Boys  generally 
reach  this  maximum  amount  at  thirteen,  but  girls,  who  mature 
more  rapidly  than  boys,  usually  read  their  greatest  number 
of  books  at  twelve.  .  .  .  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  the  parents 
who  have  succeeded  by  this  time  in  developing  in  their  child 
a  taste  for  good  literature.  If  they  have  failed  in  this  pur- 
pose the  period  of  maximum  reading  will  mean  a  plague  of 
'series'  books  and  of  sentimental  or  sensational  stories  that 
may  well  give  cause  for  anxiety. ' ' 

This  matter  of  "right  reading"  is  as  important,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  authors,  as  is  any  other  problem  relating  to 
the  child's  welfare.  It  is  their  contention  that  children  read 
because  of  three  fundamental  characteristics  of  their  nature, 
and  that  unless  books  respond  honestly  and  healthily  to  the 
needs  which  these  characteristics  represent  they  do  not  con- 
stitute the  proper  reading.  "Within  the  limits  of  individual 
differences,  every  child  who  reads  at  all  is  following  one  or 
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more  of  these  three  urges,"  say  Professors  Terman  and  Lima! 
One  of  these,  they  state,  is  curiosity  which,  if  sufficiently  inj 
sistent,  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  a  superior  intelligence ;  bu' 
it  must  be  met,  in  all  fields,  by  a  type  of  reading  commensurati 
with  its  development  at  successive  ages.  Another  is  the  desir< 
for  wish  fulfillment,  or  the  satisfaction  of  unconscious  desires 
The  child  ' '  reads  himself  into ' '  a  book  far  more  than  an  aduli 
does,  and  the  wrong  kind  of  reading  may  lead  to  fantastic  anc 
unhealthy  conceptions  of  reality,  which  must  inevitably  con 
flict  with  his  slower  realization  of  life  as  it  actually  is.  The 
third  factor  influencing  the  child 's  reading  is  imitation.  Inas 
much  as  he  so  often  finds  in  those  about  him  a  model  for  hi; 
own  behavior,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  form  the  habit  of  read 
ing  good  literature  if  he  observes  his  parents  doing  so  than  is 
the  child  who  sees  little  or  no  appreciation  of  books  in  his  home 
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ARMISTICE  DAY 


By  Both  Thompson 

[This  acrostic  may  be  used  by  the  children  in  a  short  exereise  following 
a  talk  on  Armistice  Day  by  the  teacher  and  children.  The  words  ' '  insig 
nia"  and  "Imperialist"  should  be  explained  so  that  the  children  will  ge' 
the  full  meaning  of  the  rhymes.  Nine  children  with  cards  may  stand  facing 
the  class.  Upon  these  cards  the  children  may  have  made  a  letter  of  thi 
word  "Armistice,"  either  in  colored  crayon,  with  pencil,  or  the  letten 
may  be  sewed  with  colored  string  or  yarn.  The  children  stand  in  order  s< 
that  the  letters  that  form  the  word  are  in  order.  Each  one  in  turn  holdi 
up  his  card  and  recites  his  rhyme.  At  the  conclusion  the  word  will  bi 
found  to  spell  A-H-M-I-S-T-I-C-E.  Patriotic  songs  and  selections  maj 
follow  to  complete  the  program.] 


[for 

ilk 


A  is  for  Armistice, 
The  Eleventh  of  November — 
The  day  stands  for  Peace 
And  we'll  always  remember ! 

R  is  for  Red  Cross  ; 
Eor  it  did  a  large  part 
In  helping  the  wounded 
And  cheering  the  heart. 

M  is  for  mothers 
Who  freely  gave  all 
Of  their  time — and  their  sons 
When  the  Nation  did  call. 

I  stands  for  insignia — 
Our  great  Nation's  flag. 
'Twas  carried  to  victory — 
No  soldier  did  lag ! 

S  is  for  savings, 
The  War  Savings  Stamps 
Helped  us  to  raise  money 
And  then  to  aid  Prance. 

T  stands  for  Truth — 
Democracy — Paith — 
The  ideals  we  fought  for 
' '  To  make  the  world  safe. ' ' 

I  is  for  Imperialism, 
To  freedom  opposed ; 
The  enemy  fought  for  it 
Until  the  war  closed. 

C  is  for  children 
Por  the}^  did  their  share ; 
They  gardened,  saved  tinfoil, 
Handled  money  with  care. 

E  is  for  enemy — 
But  bad  feelings  now  cease. 
Armistice  we  celebrate, 
We  're  glad  for  world  peace ! 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Harr  Wagner 

The  Western  Journal  op  Education  has  changed  its  size  to 
conform  to  the  standards  set  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company  has  also 
changed  its  manufacturing  program  so  as  to  meet  competition 
in  Eastern  fields  and  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  printing  maintained  by  Eastern  manufacturing.  It  is 
just  another  gesture  in  our  long  and  hard  fight  to  establish,  in 
the  West,  the  art  of  making  books  that  in  content  will  be  supe- 
rior and  in  printing  and  binding  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  highest  standards. 

1  1  1 

Mark  Keppel  recently  announced  that  it  was  his  firm  belief 
that ' '  reading ' '  should  be  the  ' '  core ' '  of  every  course  of  study 
up  to  and  including  the  sixth  grade.  We  hope  that  some  edu- 
cational leader  as  strong  as  Samson,  and  maybe  as  blind,  will 
pull  down  the  pillars  of  the  Castle  of  Experimentation  and  will 
teach  children  to  read.  How  can  children  study  arithmetic, 
history,  and  geography  unless  they  can  read  intelligently? 

1  1  1 

Lieutenant  Governor  C.  C.  Young  is  the  Republican  nominee 
for  Governor.  He  has  a  fine  record  as  a  student  teacher  and 
has,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  cooperated  in  securing  for 
the  state,  progressive  educational  legislation,  and  has  helped 
in  preventing  much  school  legislation  of  a  negative  character. 
He  is  joint  author  with  Charles  Mills  Gayley  of  a  successful 
and  teachable  book  on  ' '  English  Poetry. ' ' 
1        1        i 

Honorable  Samuel  M.  Shortridge,  the  Republican  nominee 
for  United  States  Senator,  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  California,  and  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  any  measure  that 
will  increase  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  a  fine  record  of  achievement  as  a  United  States  Senator 
from  California,  and  his  reelection  means  that  California's 
industrial,  educational,  and  other  interests  will  be  well  taken 
care  of. 

i  1  1 

Governor  Richardson  has  appointed  Mrs.  Dora  Stearns  of  Los 
Angeles  to  Mrs.  Bryant 's  place,  whose  term  has  expired.  Mrs. 
Bryant  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  board,  and  gave  spe- 
cial attention  to  certification  of  teachers.  Mrs.  Stearns  is  a 
prominent  woman  and  is  a  member  of  several  organizations, 
including  the  Public  School  Protective  League. 
111 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond,  manager  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  office 
of  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  has  developed  such  a  large 
business  in  the  Orient  that  the  company  has  found  it  necessary 
to  have  a  personal  representative  and  agent  at  Shanghai. 
Robert  S.  Hendry,  Columbia  University  M.  A.,  born  of  mis- 
sionary parents'  in  China,  speaking  the  language  fluently, 
leaves  for  China  this  month  to  take  up  further  development  of 
the  Gregg  interests  in  the  Orient. 


The  Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 

The  State  Board  op  Education  met  at  Sacramento,  the  week 
of  October  12,  1926.  Florence  J.  O'Brien  was  elected  chairman 
to  take  the  place  of  E.  P.  Clarke,  term  expired.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
whose  term  would  expire  June  30,  1927,  resigned  and  was  reap- 
pointed by  Governor  Richardson  for  a  four-year  term.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  given  much  time  to  public  service  as  trustee  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Chico,  as  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
California  for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Mr.  Clarke  served  on  the  board  during  three  ad- 
ministrations and  has  led  an  active  career  both  as  an  editor 
and  educator.  His  alma  mater  recently  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  the  author  and  compiler  of  a  book, 
"Six  Orations  of  Paul,"  and  has  delivered  many  educational 
addresses.  Mr.  O'Brien  appointed  the  committees  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  board  and  took  up  the  routine  business. 
R.  J.  Werner  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Neils  P.  Neilsen,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  and  instructor  in  physical  education  at  Polytechnic 
High  School,  San  Francisco,  was  appointed  Director  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  vice  Doctor  Stoltz,  resigned. 

Professor  E.  B.  Knollin  of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege was  elected  at  a  previous  meeting  but  made  certain  require- 
ments for  acceptance  which  were  not  met  by  the  board  and  the 
position  was  declared  open. 

The  report  of  the  retiring  president,  E.  P.  Clarke,  was  ap- 
proved with  a  few  changes. 

The  board  decided  to  call  for  bids  for  a  geography  for  the 
upper  grades ;  passed  on  credentials ;  heard  reports  from  vari- 
ous school  officials;  acted  on  retirement  applications,  and  ad- 
journed to  meet  January  10,  1927. 

111 
Honorable  Will  C.  Wood  has  written  a  beautiful  memorial 
tribute  to  Doctor  Frederic  Burk,  president  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers College,  San  Francisco,  1899  to  1924.  The  beauty  of  this 
memorial  tribute  is  its  accuracy,  its  careful  statement  of  the 
true  valuation  of  Doctor  Burk's  great  work.  It  is  neither  over- 
done nor  underdone.  In  simple,  good  old  Anglo-Saxon,  Mr. 
Wood  gives  life,  vitality,  and  strength  to  the  work  of  Doctor 
Burk.  Archibald  Anderson,  acting  president  of  the  college, 
deserves  the  appreciation  of  all  of  the  friends  of  Doctor  Burk 
and  of  the  State  Teachers  College  for  placing  this  tribute  in 
permanent  form.  1        ,        1 

Mark  Keppel 

J.  D.  Sweeny,  the  historian,  publicist,  and  educator,  gave  the 
Red  Bluff  News  the  following  "spotlight"  on  Mark  Keppel  in 
action  at  the  convention  of  school  officials,  October  8 :  "  After 
the  week's  consideration,  the  cap  sheaf  was  put  on  by  the  re- 
port of  the  legislative  committee  with  our  doughty  friend  Mark 
Keppel  as  chairman.  Mark  is  always  a  treat  with  his  wit  and 
keen  sarcasm.  He  is  probably  the  best  posted  school  man  in 
school  law  in  the  state,  surpassing  even  some  who  are  classed 
in  the  legal  fraternity.  In  this  report  changes  of  law  were 
recommended.  Some  sections  will  be  amended,  others  repealed, 
others  superseded  by  new  laws,  etc.  Among  those  we  were 
interested  in  were  the  present  registration  of  minors,  a  law 
absolutely  unworkable  unless  the  community  rises  to  a  sense  of 
civic  pride.  The  law  regarding  keeping  of  attendance  was  also 
recommended  for  change.  At  present  the  law  is  bunglesome, 
and  causes  teachers  a  lot  of  trouble  and  then  no  one  knows 
whether  or  not  the  law  is  being  complied  with. ' ' 
111 

President  A.  H.  Suzzalo  of  the  University  of  Washington  has 
had  his  contract  canceled  by  the  board  of  regents,  to  take  effect 
November  30.  The  alumni  association  has  started  a  recall  of 
Governor  Hartley,  who  is  responsible  for  the  political  mixup. 
Doctor  Suzzalo 's  salary  is  $18,000.  His  contract  does  not  ex- 
pire until  June  30,  1927.  Suzzalo  is  a  native  son  of  California. 
He  went  to  public  school  here  and  taught  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  University.  He  at- 
tended Columbia  University  and  in  a  few  years  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  educational  ladder.  His  book  on  "Democracy  in 
Education"  has  an  excellent  chapter  on  school  administration. 
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CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 


By  II  \m;  Wagneh 

Tim:  annual  convention  of  County,  City,  and  Districl  S u i >. ■!■- 
Lntendents  and  Rural  Supervisors  was  held  ;ii  Lake  Tahoe 
October  4  to  s.  ami  assembled  in  the  ( 'asino  Building  promptly 
al  in  o'clock,  October  I.  The  environment  was  perfect.  The 
lakes  and  the  forests  were  never  more  beautiful.  Our  comfort 
and  conveniences  were  in  strange  eontrasl  to  those  thai  Fre- 
iiKint  and  liis  companion,  Mr.  Preuss,  endured  when  they  dis- 
covered the  lake  on  February  14,  1844. 

Will  C  Wood  fiiivo,  in  his  opening  address,  a  careful  survey 
of  the  activities  of  his  office  during  the  past  year  and  an  out- 
line of  proposed  educational  legislation  for  1927.  He  placed 
special  emphasis  on  the  curricula  study  of  the  state  by  the 
commission  headed  hy  Doctor  W.  C.  Bagley  and  George  C. 
Kyle.  W.  J.  Hunting,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
State  of  Xe\  ada,  gave  a  humorous  and  at  the  same  time  a  dig- 
nified address  of  welcome.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Bryant  of 
the  stale  Board  of  Education,  Judge  Langdon,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Education  when  it  was  first  reorgan- 
ized in  1H12,  and  formerly  teacher  and  School  Superintendent 
of  the  ('it \  and  Count;*  of  San  Brancisco,  was  asked  to  speak. 

•I  udge  Langdon 's  address  before  the  City  and  County  Super- 
intendents at  Tahoe  on  Monday,  October  4,  made  a  profound 
impression,  and  was  regarded  with  much  favor  by  educational 
authorities,  lie  sounded  a  note  of  warning  against  a  too  rapid 
expansion  of  school  activities,  and  especially  a  too  extensive, 
cost  ly  building  program.  He  asserted  that  the  vital  force  in  the 
public  school  system  is  the  teaching  body,  and  that  no  effort  to 
effect  economy  in  school  costs  must  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  teachers.  Any  change  in  the  teachers'  salary  schedule  must 
be  upward,  not  downward.  The  Judge  expressed  the  view  that 
educational  authorities  should  have  in  mind  the  problem  of  the 
taxpayer,  and  hold  his  confidence,  and  that  if  there  is  any 
pruning  to  be  done  they,  themselves,  should  do  it  and  avoid 
impairment  of  our  educational  system.  He  declared  that,  in 
the  zeal  for  education,  development  must  not  go  forward  on  a 
greater  scale  than  the  taxpayer  will  accept  in  his  loyal  attitude 
toward  the  public  school  system.  The  address  was  pronounced 
to  be  a  definite  and  courageous  stand  on  behalf  of  the  public 
schools  and  their  future  progress  on  a  sound  and  successful 
basis. 

Helen  Heffernan,  the  new  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools,  made  her  first  public  appearance  before  the  Superin- 
tendents and  other  school  officials.  Her  talk  on  "Urgent  Prob- 
lems in  Elementary  Education"  was  decidedly  well  received. 
The  comments  upon  the  content  of  the  talk  and  her  manner 
of  delivery  were  expressive  of  keen  appreciation. 

Superintendent  Bessac  of  San  Joaquin  County  presided  at 
the  afternoon  session.  The  subject  was  "Course  of  Study" 
and  was  discussed  by  H.  B.  Wilson,  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  T.  S. 
McQuiddy,  Arthur  Walter,  and  Irene  Burns. 

J.  A.  Cranston  presided  at  the  meeting  of  District  and  City 
Superintendents  Tuesday  morning.  The  speakers  were  J.  F. 
West,  W.  E.  Givens,  W.  J.  Cooper,  Walter  Bachrodt,  W.  T. 
Helms,  and  Paul  Stewart. 

Superintendent  R.  P.  Mitchell  presided  over  the  County 
Superintendents'  section.  Professor  F.  W.  Hart,  L.  E.  Cheno- 
wet  h,  R.  L.  Bird,  J.  G.  Force,  Clarence  W.  Edwards,  and  S.  M. 
( 'hancy  discussed  various  phases  of  "Economy  in  Rural  School 
Finance."  This  section  held  a  very  lively  meeting  and  the  dis- 
cussions were  of  very  great  value. 

Superintendent  Roy  Cloud  presided  over  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. Ira  W.  Kibby,  Nicholas  Rieeiardi,  and  Ethel  Richardson 
discussed  "State  Office  Plans  for  the  Extension  of  Public  Edu- 
cation." 

Wednesday  was  visiting  day.  Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Brims,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Alpine  County,  invited  the  members 
of  the  convention  to  visit  the  Carson  Valley  and  Douglas 
County  High  School  at  Gardnerville,  Nev.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred accepted.  The  trip  included  a  ride  across  Bake  Tahoe  to 
Tallae,  automobile  trip  through  the  mountain  passes  of  Kings- 
bury tirade,  going  and  returning  by  the  way  of  Carson's  Bass 


Reading  second  from  left  to  right:  C.  W.  Barrett,  Sheriff  of 

Alpine  County  and  chief  cook  at   barbecue;  Mrs.  Eugenia 

Brums,  County  Superintendent  Alpine  County,  hostess ;  A.  M. 

Jarvis,  assistant. 

and  Hope  Valley,  a  ride  of  about  eighty  miles.  At  Gardner- 
ville, in  the  high  school  auditorium,  Governor  J.  G.  Scrugham 
of  Nevada  gave  an  address  of  welcome  and  expressed  his  appre-  || 
ciation  and  support  of  a  progressive  educational  platform. 
Will  C.  Wood  responded  and  called  on  David  E.  Martin,  who 
gave  a  characteristic  speech  of  wit,  pathos,  and  an  appeal  for 
the  children  that  got  across  in  a  big  way.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  presided.  The  visitors  were  then  invited  to 
a  feast  of  barbecued  beef,  lamb,  and  pork.  It  was  prepared  in 
the  old  Western,  frontier  fashion,  being  barbecued  in  pits  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  depth.  The  Sheriff  of  Alpine  County,  C.  W. 
Barrett,  A.  M.  Jarvis,  and  Mrs.  Eugenia  Brans  were  the  mas- 
ters of  ceremonies.  The  high  school  girls,  with  dignity,  poise, 
and  cheerfulness,  saw  that  each  visitor  was  given  generous 
portions  of  the  barbecued  meat,  coffee,  cake,  and  vegetables. 
The  convention  passed  special  resolutions  of  appreciation,  and 
George  Albee  and  Mark  Keppel  took  up  a  collection  of  over 
.+100  to  purchase  a  suitable  gift  to  present  to  the  high  school  as 
a  token  of  appreciation  for  the  wonderful  hospitality  shown 
the  visiting  school  officials. 

Selden  Smith  of  Gimi  &  Co.  was  the  special  feature  on 
Wednesday  evening.  He  presented  the  moving  picture,  "The 
Making  of  Books, ' '  and  gave  a  talk  on  ' '  The  Value  of  Educa- 
tional Conventions  to  Publishers,  Book  Representatives,  and  to 
the  School  Children."  It  was  an  address  that  was  to  the  point 
and  greatly  appreciated. 

Thursday  morning,  October  7,  Oliver  Hartzell  presided. 
Walter  E.  Morgan  and  Arthur  Pope  spoke  on  school  reports, 
and  Mark  Keppel  gave  an  excellent  digest  of  recent  court  deci- 
sions affecting  education.  Samuel  H.  Cohn,  deputy  superin- 
tendent, of  Public  Instruction,  also  spoke  on  the  above  subject. 
The  reorganization  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  led 
by  William  John  Cooper  and  Fred  M.  Hunter,  was  perhaps  the 
most  intensely  interesting  discussion  of  the  convention.  Super- 
intendent Cooper  gave  an  impersonal  review  of  the  subject.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  name  has  been  used  to  give  a  slant  to 
considerable  activity  during  the  past  year,  his  proposals  were 
of  keen  interest,  and  his  avoidance  of  any  personal  issue  and 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint,  "meas- 
ures, not  men."  was  exceedingly  adroit. 

Fred  M.  Hunter  made  the  big  speech  of  the  convention,  fol- 
lowed by  Mark  Keppel  in  one  of  his  dramatic  appeals  for  dem- 
ocratic principles  in  organization. 

The  session  closed  with  a  discussion  of  "Reorganization  of 
the  County  School  Offices."  Superintendent  Dan  White  pre- 
sided Thursday  afternoon,  when  Alfred  Esberg,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  spoke  on  "A  Layman's 
View  of  Needed  Reorganization  of  the  School  Svsteni. "    Mer- 
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ton  E.  Hill  spoke  on  the  junior  college,  B.  M.  Woods  on  the 
university  and  the  junior  college,  and  W.  L.  Glascock  asked 
that  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  and 
sat  down.  The  audience  applauded  because  it  was  time  for 
adjournment. 

A.  S.  Williams  presided  Friday  morning  in  the  City  and  Dis- 
trict Superintendents '  section.  ' '  Economy  in  School  Adminis- 
tration" was  the  general  theme.  Professor  P.  W.  Hart,  Jerome 
Cross,  P.  P.  Martin,  W.  G.  Paden,  C.  C.  Hughes,  W.  L.  Ste- 
phens, Fred  M.  Hunter,  Susan  Dorsey,  and  Karl  Adams  pre- 
sented various  phases  of  the  general  theme. 

Superintendent  Chaney  presided  over  the  County  Superin- 
tendents' section.  The  general  theme  was  "Improvement  of 
Rural  Schools."  A.  G.  Elmore,  Ada  York,  M.  L.  Richmond, 
L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Helen  Heffernan,  C.  P.  Schwoerer,  Doctor 
W.  W.  Kemp,  and  R.  L.  Bugbee  were  the  speakers. 

Friday  afternoon  H.  W.  Hanlon  spoke  on  ' '  Needed  Amend- 
ments to  Existing  Statutes."  Mark  Keppel  closed  the  conven- 
tion with  "Needed  Additions  to  the  School  Law."  The  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  made  the  following  report : 

1.  We  express  to  Superintendent  Wood  our  whole-hearted  appre- 
ciation of  the  inspirational  program  he  has  set  before  us,  stressing 
again  the  high  dignity  of  the  teaching  profession  and  exemplifying 
the  same  by  his  leadership. 

2.  We  endorse  the  creation  of  a  curriculum  commission  as  advo- 
cated by  the  special  committee  reporting  on  the  proposed  measure. 

3.  Recognizing  that  the  success  of  a  democracy  depends  upon  the 
intelligent  cooperation  of  all  of  its  citizens,  and  recognizing,  also, 
that  education  is  a  lifelong  process,  we  enthusiastically  approve  of 
the  program  of  adult  education  advocated  by  the  state  department. 

4.  We  endorse  the  observance  of  National  Education  Week  and 
commend  the  annual  observance  in  California  of  Public  Schools  Week 
by  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

5.  Remembering  with  satisfaction  that  California  has  ratified  the 
child  labor  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 
go  on  record  as  urging  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the  California  com- 
pulsory education  law. 

6.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  following  constitutional  amend- 
ments affecting  the  public  schools : 

No.  S.  A.  23,  increasing  the  salary  of  state  officials,  including  that  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

No.  S.  A.  24,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  surplus  funds  temporarily. 

No.  15  A.  A.  11,  authorizing  the  classifying  of  school  districts. 

No.  A.  A.  36,  which  provides  that  only  those  who  vote  for  or  against  a 
bond  issue  shall  carry  or  defeat  it. 

No.  10  S.  A.  39,  for  bonds  for  the  University  of  California.  Concerning 
No.  10  we  urge  that  every  legitimate  effort  be  made  toward  informing  the 
people  of  California  of  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  this  important  educa- 
tional measure. 

7.  We  pledge  our  confidence  in  the  Wright  Act  and  condemn  the 
effort  to  take  from  this  state  the  power  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  through  Amendment  No.  9. 

8.  We  favor  proposed  legislation  providing,  in  sparsely  settled 
sections  where  transportation  of  pupils  is  impracticable,  the  applying 
of  transportation  aid  to  board  and  lodging  of  such  pupils. 

9.  We  favor  legislation  that  will  make  it  mandatory  that  all  ele- 
mentary school  districts  be  made  a  part  of  some  high  school  district. 

10.  We  approve  and  endorse  the  leadership  of  school  people  in  the 
practice  of  all  forrns  of  economy  in  school  administration  which  do 
not  interfere  with  the  effective  conduct  of  our  state  educational  sys- 
tem; and  we  believe  it  to  be  deplorable  that,  through  the  lack  of 
proper  compensation,  many  educational  leaders  are  withdrawing 
from  the  service  of  the  schools  of  California. 

11.  We  express  our  appreciation  to  our  retiring  treasurer,  Super- 
intendent C.  M.  Chaney,  for  his  generous  service. 

12.  We  approve  legislation  producing  state  aid  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  of  migratory  workers. 

13.  We  recognize  the  need  of  articulation  between  the  Congress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent  Teachers  and  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, to  the  end  that  there  be  more  effective  cooperation. 

14.  At  this  time  we  pause  to  give  thought  to  the  high  type  of  work 
accomplished  by  our  co-worker  Mamie  B.  Lang,  whose  service  as 
County  Superintendent  and  latterly  as  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Education  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  California. 

15.  To  the  people  of  Carson  Valley,  to  Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Brims 
and  her  committee,  to  H.  B.  Shaw,  to  the  student  body  of  the  Douglas 
County  High  School,  to  Charles  Barrett,  Sheriff  of  Alpine  County, 
and  his  helpers,  to  the  Gardnerville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Minden  Rotary  Club  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
the  hospitality  extended  to  us  on  Wednesday. 


16.  To  the  management  of  Tahoe  Tavern  we  express  our  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended,  and  also  to  those  who  have 
contributed  to  our  pleasure  and  entertainment  by  music,  films,  and 
lectures. 

[Signed]       Ada  York,  Chairman; 
Mrs  Roy  Good, 
J.  A.  Cranston, 
Paul  E.  Stewart, 
L.  E.  Chenoweth, 
H.  Jones, 
Pansy  Jewett  Abbott. 

Notes 

Everybody  was  happy.  The  mountain  air,  the  beautiful  Lake 
Tahoe,  the  sighs  of  pines,  the  lights  of  the  Casino,  the  good- 
will and  good'  cheer  made  the  convention  worth  while. 

Mrs.  Helene  Hastings  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
an  interested  listener  at  all  the  sessions,  and  was  a  social  fa- 
vorite with  many  of  the  groups. 

Alice  Rose  Power  and  Alfred  Esberg  represented  the  Board 
of  Education  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Cohn  the 
Sacramento  Board  of  Education.  The  attendance  of  members 
of  school  boards  should  be  encouraged. 

The  following  bookmen  and  publishers  were  present :  Selden 
Smith  and  wife,  F.  A.  Rice,  J.  0.  Tuttle  and  wife,  Ginn  & 
Co.;  Fred  M.  Moore,  C.  0.  Colvin,  Mr.  Osborne  and  wife, 
Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. ;  William  Cairns  Harper  and  wife,  John 

C.  Winston  Company;  Dick  Laidlaw,  Laidlaw  Brothers;  T. 
Morehouse,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Kobler,  and  John  Beers,  The 
Macmillan  Company;  Charles  Beers,  Rand  McNally  Com- 
pany ;  L.  V.  Van  Nostrand  and  wife,  Milton  Bradley  Company ; 
P.  E.  Dunton,  Laurel  Book  Company;  Mr.  Harvey  and  wife, 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ;  P.  W.  Corson,  American  Crayon  Com- 
pany; C.  S.  Jones  and  wife,  The  World  Book  Company;  Miss 
Moffitt,  Zaner  &  Co. ;  Harr  Wagner  and  Miss  Morris  Wagner, 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company;  Arthur  Chamberlain, 
executive  secretary  C.  T.  A.,  and  Vaughn  MaeCaughey,  editor 
of  Sierra  Educational  News;  Mr.  Loomis,  Houghton  Miffllin 
Company;  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bevins  of  Charles  Seribner's 
Sons,  and  Mr.  Rodman  of  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  made  the  wittiest  remark  at  the  conven- 
tion. In  speaking  of  the  "Study  of  the  Curricula,"  Gwinn 
declared  that  he  had  received  the  galley  proofs  and  had  studied 
them  until  he  "felt  like  a  galley  slave." 

Mary  P.  Mooney,  director  of  school  texts,  San  Francisco,  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Educational  Council,  was  an  interested 
attendant  at  many  of  the  meetings. 

Dean  Hall  of  the  department  of  education,  University  of 
Nevada,  attended  the  convention,  showed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gwinn 
the  sights  and  scenes  of  Reno,  the  University,  and  the  High 
Sierra. 

C.  L.  Geer  developed  the  reputation  of  a  great  naturalist.  His 
fondness  for  chipmunks,  and  the  friendliness  of  chipmunks  for 
him,  has  not  detracted  from  his  reputation  of  giving  Coalinga 
a  fine  school  administration. 

F.  N.  Smith  of  Pathe  News  gave  the  convention  the  first  public 
view  of  "Adventures  in  Alaska,"  and  Doctor  F.  W.  Roman 
favored  the  convention  with  several  talks  on  ' '  The  World  and 
the  Responsible  Ones." 

The  Rural  Supervisors  held  a  series  of  interesting  sessions. 
Ethel  Saxon  Ward  of  Shasta  County  is  the  efficient  president. 
Their  attendance  at  the  Superintendents'  convention  helped 
make  the  meeting  more  interesting,  and  sounds  a  new  note  in 
educational  progress. 

J.  W.  Gastrich,  Superintendent  of  Compton  grammar 
schools,  has  a  system  that  now  includes  eight  schools,  eighty- 
two  teachers,  and  an  enrollment  of  2100  pupils.  One  new  5- 
room  building,  the  Compton  Avenue  School,  was  added  this 
year  at  a  cost  of  $36,000.  This  is  the  first  part  of  a  12-room 
unit.  Compton 's  new  course  of  study  went  into  effect  this  fall. 
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RURAL  SUPERVISORS  MEET 


The  Rural  Supervisors  of  California  schools  mel  in  session 
at  Lake  Tahoe  in  conjunction  with  the  Superintendents'  con- 
vention, ( (ctober  4  to  8,  1926.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Mrs.  Ethel  Ward  of  Shasta  County.  The 
following  Supervisors  from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  present : 

Mrs.  Ethel  Ward,  Shasta;  Mrs.  Esther  Kavanaugh,  Mrs.  L.  Tyler, 
Imperial;  Walter  Bancroft,  Modoc;  Mr.  T.  C.  McDaniels,  Mon- 
terey; Mrs.  Eddie  R.  Long,  Tehama;  Mrs.  Crystal  Brown,  Stanis- 
laus;   Mrs.    Stella   Culp,    Kings;    Miss   N.   Peirce,   Napa;    Miss   E. 

Kollilin,    Lassen;    Mrs.    (!.    Vasche,    .Merced;    Mrs.    Th as,    Merced ; 

Miss  Ruth  West,  San  Diego;  Jack  Byfield,  Kern;  Herbert  Henley, 
Kern;  Eva  1).  Edwards,  Beulah  Hartman,  San  Bernardino;  John 
It.  Miiiel,  San  Diego;  Mi's.  Morhead,  Stanislaus;  Miss  Esta  Aulman, 
Tulare;  Mrs.  L.  Kyraud,  Kern;  Miss  Lotta  Harris,  Kern;  Mrs. 
Dexter,  Stanislaus;  Mrs.  Alice  Martin,  Alameda  ;  Miss  Jane  Ward, 
Alameda;  Mr.  D.  F.  Tuttlc,  Fresno;  Mr.  Melvin  Ned,  Los  Angeles; 
Miss  Helen  Hefferaan,  State  Supervisor. 

.Miss  Helen  Hefferaan,  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Education,  was  the  first  speaker.  She  asked  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  association  and  submitted  the  following:  plan, 
which  was  discussed  and  adopted: 

(1)  Development  of  Subsidiary  Organization. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Research. 

(3)  Appointment  of  Standing  Committees  handling  Public- 
ity, Legislation,  and  Membership. 

(4)  An  "Exchange  Bulletin." 

Chairmen  were  appointed  for  the  different  sections  for 
organization  at  their  C.  T.  A.  sessions.  Those  appointed  were: 
Melvin  Neel,  Southern  Section;  Jack  Byfield,  San  Joaquin 
Valley;  Mr.  T.  C.  McDaniels,  Bay  Section;  Mrs.  Ethel  Ward, 
Northern  Section. 

Mr.  Jack  Byfield  of  Kern  County  was  appointed  chairman 
of  committee  to  revise  constitution,  and  include  reorganiza- 
tion. Other  committees  appointed  were  on  resolutions  and 
nomination  of  officers. 

program  of  the  convention 

Monday,  October  4 
Morning  session,  10  a.  m. 
Meet  with  the  Superintendents'  convention. 

Monday,  October  4 
Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m.,  Casino  Enclosed  Porch 
Introduction  of  Rural  Supervisors. 

"How  to  Improve  Our  Organization,"  Miss  Helen  Hefferaan,  Com- 
missioner of  Elementary  Schools. 
"Cooperation   Among   Rural   Supervisors,"   Miss  Beulah   Hartman, 

Rural  Supervisor,  San  Bernardino  County. 
"Status  of  Rural  Supervision  in  the  United  States,"  Melvin  Neel, 
Rui'al  Supervisor,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Tuesday,  October  5 
Morning  session,  9:30  a.  m. 
Meet    with    Superintendents'    convention,    County    Superintendents' 
Section. 

Tuesday,  October  5 

Afternoon  session,  2  p.  m. 

"Problems  in  Primary  Education,"  Mrs.  Alice  Orne  Martin,  Deputy 

Superintendent,  Alameda  County. 
Address,  Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
"Public  Health  and  the  Rural  Supervisor,"  Miss  Mary  E.  Davis,  with 

State  Hoard  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene. 
"A  County  Health  Program,"  Miss  Emily  Rothlin,  Rural  Supervisor, 
Lassen  County. 

Wednesday,  October  (i 
Morning  and  Afternoon 
Visiting  Hay. 

Thursday,  October  7 
Morning  session,  9:30  «.  m, 
"Art.    Work    in    Rural    Schools   and    Its   Possibilities"    (art    display 
from  Kern  County),  .Mrs.  Lennice  Kyraud,  Art  Supervisor,  Kern 
( 'mini  v. 


"Language  in  Elementary  Schools,"  Miss  Esta  Aulman,  Rui'al  Super- 
visor, Tulare  County;  discussion. 

"Programs  and  Time  Allotments,"  Miss  Eva  D.  Edwai'ds,  Rural 
Supervisor,  San  Bernardino  County. 

"The  Rural  Child  and  His  Physical  Education  Program,"  Miss  Wini- 
fred Viiii   Hagen,  State  Supervisor  Physical  Education. 

Thursday,  October  7 
Afternoon  session,  ;.'  p.  in. 
"A  County  Testing  Program,"  Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  County  Super- 
intendent, Kings  County. 
Election  of  officers. 
Report  of  committees. 

In  addition  to  this  program,  Airs.  R.  L.  Cardiff,  representing 
the  State  Parent  Teacher  Association,  gave  a  most  excellent 
talk  on  her  work  in  the  rural  schools. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  discussion  following  Mrs.  Martin's 
talk,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  chair,  advised  by  the  Commission  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, subject  to  suggestions  offered  by  Supervisors  Association 
and  its  members,  on  the  study  of  reading  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state. 

Reports  of  the  resolution  committee  followed. 

RESOLUTIONS 

We,  the  members  of  the  Rural  Supervisors  Association  of  the  State 
of  California,  assembled  in  animal  session  at  Lake  Tahoe,  submit  the 
following  resolutions: 

No.  1.  We  wish  to  thank  the  management  of  Tahoe  Tavern  for 
the  many  kindly  things  they  have  done  for  our  comfort  and  pleasures 
as  well  as  the  never-failing  courtesy  that  has  been  shown  us. 

No.  2.  We  thank  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public.  Instruction, 
Will  C.  Wood,  for  making  arrangements  for  our  meeting  place  here 
at  Lake  Tahoe  and  for  making  it  possible  to  have  our  meetings  in 
conjunction  with  the  County,  City,  and  District  Superintendents  of 
California. 

No.  3.  We  suggest  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  in  the 
name  of  the  organization  a  vote  of  appreciation  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  the  selection  of  Miss  Helen  Hefferaan  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Schools  of  the  State  of  California. 

No.  4.  We  extend  to  our  president,  Mrs.  Ethel  Ward,  our  appre- 
ciation for  her  work  in  preparing  the  excellent  program  for  our  state 
convention. 

No.  5.  We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  meet  criticism  of  rural  super- 
vision is  to  furnish  more  supervision. 

No.  6.  We  wish  to  express  to  Mrs.  Lennice  C.  Eyraud,  Art  Super- 
visor of  Kern  County,  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  time  and  effort 
she  had  expended  in  bringing  to  us  this  most  excellent  art  exhibit, 
together  with  the  plans  of  work  which  she  has  most  generously  dis- 
tributed among  us. 

No.  7.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Mamie  B.  Lang,  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Education,  we  have  lost  an  inspiring  educa- 
tional leader  and  friend. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  the  Rural  Supervisors  Association 
of  the  State  of  California,  now  assembled  in  annual  session  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  send  to  the  members  of  her  family  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
as  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  and  sympathy. 

[Signed]     Eva  D.  Edwards,  Chairman; 
Esta  Aulman, 
Eddie  R.  Long, 
David  F.  Tdttle, 
John  G.  Emel. 

The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  by : 

Beulah  Hartman,  San  Bernardino; 

D.  F.  Tuttle,  Fresno; 

Eva  D.  Edwards,  San  Bernardino. 


For  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  high  schools  and  gram- 
mar schools  of  Tulare  County  displayed  an  educational  ex- 
hibit at  the  last  Tulare  County  Fair,  held  in  Tulare.  S.  J. 
Brainerd,  Superintendent  of  the  Tulare  schools,  was  in  charge 
of  the  exhibit.  Bliss  Esta  Aulman,  rural  supervisor  of  Tulare 
County,  and  Miss  Katherine  Hamm  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent's office,  attended  to  the  display  of  the  rural  school 
section.  The  exhibit  created  a.  lot  of  interest.  Judges  of  the 
educational  entries  were  Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  Superintendent 
of  Kings  County ;  Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of 
Fresno  County,  and  Mrs.  Lennice  Eyraud,  art  supervisor  of 
Kern  County. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


Bij  W.  M.  Culp 

The  outstanding  work  that  Miss  Jane  Ward,  rural  supervisor 
of  schools  of  Stanislaus  County,  has  done  in  educational  tests 
and  measurements  in  that  county  under  the  superintendency 
of  E.  E.  Elmore  during  the  last  five  years  has  caused  her  to  be 
called  to  a  larger  position  in  Alameda  County  under  Superin- 
tendent David  Martin.  In  Alameda  County  Miss  Ward  will 
work  along  the  same  lines  she  has  followed  in  Stanislaus 
County.  She  will  have  charge  of  the  field  work  of  a  testing  and 
measurement  program  jointly  fostered  by  Mr.  Martin,  Super- 
intendent of  Alameda  County,  and  the  education  department 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Miss  Ward  is  a  teacher  of  rare  force  and  ability.  She  started 
her  school  work  in  Stanislaus  County,  and  then  for  many  years 
was  a  prominent  teacher  in  the  Alameda  city  schools.  Five 
years  ago  she  accepted  a  rural  supervisorship  under  Mr. 
Elmore,  and  there  worked  out  her  rural  school  testing  pro- 
gram that  has  caused  such  favorable  comment. 

1  1  1 

C.  F.  Perrott,  principal  of  the  Ceres  High  School,  has  a  com- 
bined auditorium  and  gymnasium  building  program  on  at  the 
present  time.  The  auditorium  will  seat  twelve  hundred  and 
will  have  a  50x80  playing  court.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
is  being  spent  this  year  out  of  current  funds,  and  $15,000  will 
be  spent  next  year  on  the  structure  out  of  that  year's  tax 
levy.  This  is  Mr.  Perrott 's  second  year  in  California  and  at 
Ceres.  Mr.  Perrott  is  from  Iowa,  holds  a  master 's  degree  from 
Columbia,  and  has  had  several  years'  experience  as  an  edu- 
cator in  the  middle  states,  three  and  one-half  years  of  which 
were  in  Arkansas.  Ceres  High  School  is  growing  in  size.  Over 
two  hundred  students  are  now  enrolled.  The  faculty  is  well 
balanced,  there  being  six  men  and  six  women.  This  is  the 
second  year  that  the  same  faculty  has  been  together.  Ceres, 
though  one  of  the  smallest  schools  in  the  division,  last  year 
won  the  northern  section  C.  I.  F.  baseball  championship. 

1  1  1 

C.  S.  Torvend  has  been  elected  District  Superintendent  of  the 
Patterson  grammar  schools.  Mr.  Torvend  is  a  school  man  of 
eighteen  years'  experience.  The  last  two  years  he  was  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  Canton,  S.  D.  Previous  to  that,  for 
several  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  Steele,  N.  D.,  schools. 
He  holds  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  Education  from  the  University 
of  North  Dakota.  Patterson  has  two  schools,  sixteen  teachers, 
and  a  school  enrollment  of  nearly  five  hundred  pupils.  This 
year  six  busses  are  in  the  school  transportation  system.  This 
is  Mr.  Torvend 's  first  school  experience  in  California. 
1        1        r 

The  Turlock  city  grammar  schools,  over  whom  Miss  Delia 
B.  Heisser  is  District  Superintendent,  won  all  the  elementary 
school  prizes  at  the  Stanislaus  County  Fair,  September  13  to 
18.  The  prizes  consisted  of  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  general 
1  exhibit,  first  prize  in  art,  first  prize  in  jellies  and  preserves, 
first  prize  in  mechanical  arts,  first  prize  in  arts  and  crafts, 
and  first  prize  in  woodwork.  In  the  Turlock  schools  Miss  Wini- 
fred Menzies  is  supervisor  of  art,  Miss  Julia  Johnson  is  super- 
visor of  domestic  arts,  and  L.  L.  Miller  has  charge  of  wood- 
work. 

111 

Mrs.  Crystal  Brown  has  been  appointed  to  the  rural  super- 
visorship in  Stanislaus  County  made  vacant  by  the  accepting 
of  an  Alameda  County  position  by  Miss  Jane  Ward.  Mrs. 
Brown  is  a  graduate  of  San  Jose  Normal,  and  for  several  years 
has  been  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Turlock  grammar  schools 
under  Miss  Delia  B.  Heiser,  District  Superintendent.  Mrs. 
Brown  has  done  considerable  summer  session  work  at  various 
universities  and  has  been  preparing  herself  for  supervisory 
work.  She  recently  received  her  state  credential  in  supervision. 

111 
The  Hughson  grammar  schools,  under  District  Superinten- 
dent A.  D.  Schneider,  have  an  enrollment  of  around  four  hun- 


dred pupils.  This  school  term  an  excellent  domestic  science 
department  has  been  added  in  the  new  building  erected  last 
year.  This  domestic  science  department  is  electrically  equipped 
throughout  with  electric  stoves,  heaters,  and  appliances.  The 
problem  method  of  teaching  is  featured  by  Mr.  Schneider  and 
his  teachers  in  the  Hughson  grammar  schools. 
111 

S.  R.  Fitz,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Garden  Grove 
schools,  has  an  enrollment  of  over  six  hundred  children  and  a 
faculty  of  twenty-three  teachers.  Miss  Whitlock  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Southern  Branch  is  to  give  a  course  in 
tests  and  measurements  in  Garden  Grove  this  fall.  It  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  school  board  will  pay  half  the  tuition 
of  any  Garden  Grove  teacher  taking  the  course.  The  entire 
Garden  Grove  faculty  has  enrolled. 
111 

J.  W.  Bixby,  for  many  years  District  Superintendent  of  the 

Patterson  grammar  schools  and  a  member  of  the  Stanislaus 

County  Board  of  Education,  has  accepted  a  position  out  of 

the  Sacramento  office  of  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 

An  abundance  of  success  is  wished  Mr.  Bixby  in  his  new 

undertaking. 

111 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Orange  County  schools, 
has  appointed  Miss  Irene  A.  Loose  as  supervisor  of  music  for 
the  Orange  County  schools.  This  is  the  first  time  Orange 
County  has  had  a  music  supervisor.  Miss  Loose  has  been  iu 
charge  of  music  at  Huntington  Beach. 
111 

E.  P.  Halley,  principal  of  the  Patterson  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Education. 
He  replaces  J.  W.  Bixby.  Mr.  Halley  has  evolved  a  system  of 
school  citizenship  control  that  works.  The  orderliness  of  his 
school  and  students  is  exceptional. 
111 

Stanislaus  County  will  vote  in  the  November  election  upon 

an  $800,000  bond  issue  for  a  new  courthouse.    The  plans  of 

the  new  courthouse  provide  for  larger  and  better  arranged 

quarters   for   E.    E.   Elmore,   Superintendent   of   Stanislaus 

County  schools. 

111 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Morris,  principal  of  the  elementary  P  Street  school 
in  Newman,  has  an  enrollment  of  220  children  this  fall.  The 
addition  of  another  teacher  has  permitted  Mrs.  Morris  to  do 
considerable  supervision  work  this  year. 
111 

George  C.  Sherwood,  Superintendent  of  Orange  grammar 
schools,  has  organized  an  annual  report  that  has  many  new 
features,  is  exhaustive,  and  is  a  model  form  for  cities  of  less 
than  five  thousand  population. 

111 

Miss  Bessie  O.  Brown,  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  Depart- 
mental School  at  Redondo  Beach,  in  charge  of  art  and  geog- 
raphy, has  been   appointed  District   Superintendent  of  the 

East  Whittier  schools. 

111 

E.  G.  Thompson,  ior  several  years  principal  of  the  Sanger 
High  School,  has  for  the  last  two  years  been  teaching  American 
history  and  government  in  the  Huntington  Park  Union  High 

School. 

/        *■        / 

C.  C.  Carpenter,  District  Superintendent  of  Azusa  grammar 
schools,   attended   the  summer   session  of  the  Fresno   State 
Teachers  College  at  Huntington  Lake  this  summer. 
111 

J.  C.  Haines  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Azusa  Inter- 
mediate School.  Last  year  Mr.  Haines  was  principal  of  the 
Washington  School,  Dinuba. 

111 

Coronado  grammar  schools,  under  Superintendent  Fred  A. 
Boyer,  commenced  another  successful  year  with  increased 
enrollment. 
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GIANT  FOREST  BRANCH  LIBRARY 


.Miss  Gretchen  Flower  of  Visalia,  Tulare  County  free  libra- 
rian, this  last  summer  lias  been  giving  library  service  in  the 
Sequoia  National  Park.  The  Gianl  Forest  Branch  Library,  at 
an  elevation  of  over  seven  i  housand  feet,  is  perhaps  the  highest 
sput  in  Hie  world  where  books  have  been  circulated  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  library  is  reached  over  the  new  General's 
Highway  thai  has  just  been  completed,  and  is  fifty-two  miles 
distant  from  the  floor  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  at  Visalia. 


This  is  the  first  year  that  the  Giant  Forest  Branch  has  had 
a  building  of  its  own.  It  was  erected  for  the  Tulare  County 
Free  Library  by  the  park  administration.  The  library  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  centers  in  the  park  this  last  summer  during 
its  season  from  June  15  to  September  1.  People  from  all  over 
the  United  States  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  bor- 
rowing books.  No  deposit  was  required  ;  the  people  were  simply 
asked  to  register  their  home  addresses.  During  the  entire 
summer  only  one  book  was  lost,  and  that  was  paid  for.  Books 
circulated  freely  from  camp  to  camp.  Literature  on  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  animals,  birds,  and  trees  were  in  demand.  A  supply 
of  best  fictions  and  juveniles  was  furnished. 
i        1        1 

A  financial  problem  of  some  difficulty  confronts  William 
John  Cooper,  former  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Fresno,  who  has  just  been  elected  City  Superintendent  of  San 
Diego  schools.  San  Diego,  at  present,  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  cities  in  California.  Mr.  Cooper,  at  San  Diego,  finds 
himself  in  a  city  of  over  140,000  people,  with  a  school  popula- 
tion this  year  of  20,728,  an  increase  of  2667  over  last  spring. 
One  senior  high  school,  two  senior  and  junior  high  schools 
combined,  three  junior  high  schools,  and  thirty-two  grammar 
schools  are  in  the  San  Diego  system.  Nine  hundred  teachers 
are  employed. 

The  necessity  of  building  more  rooms  than  anticipated  in 
recent  years,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  tax  levy  to  keep  up 
with  the  single  salary  schedule  in  force  in  San  Diego,  have 
been  two  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  present  financial 
stringency.  A  bond  issue  for  new  buildings  is  an  immediate 
possibility. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  had  considerable  experience  with  the  finan- 
cial side  of  school  administration.  During  his  administration 
at  Fresno  he  worked  out  the  same  problem.  At  Fresno  Mr. 
Cooper  had  a  record  of  five  years  and  two  months  with  never 
a  divided  vote  on  his  city  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Cooper  lias  organized  four  principals'  and  supervisors' 
organizations  for  the  San  Diego  system,  which  meet  at  stated 
intervals  with  him.  Of  the  principals'  and  supervisors'  con- 
ference, Mrs.  Allele  Outcalt  is  chairman  and  Jay  D.  Conner  is 
secretary:  of  secondary  principals'  conference,  John  Aseltine 
is  chairman  and  Pete  ROSS  is  secretary;  of  elementary  princi- 
pals' conference,  A.  II.  Riddel!  is  chairman  and  Miss  Ruth 
MacClenathan   is  secretary:  of  supervisors'  conference,  the 


chairman  is  Miss  Ennna  Baldwin  and  ('arroll  I  )e  Wilton  Scott 
is  secretary.  , 

The  new  unit,  of  the  Modesto  Junior  College  is  to  be  occupied 
in  October.  The  registration  of  the  Modesto  College  is  333 
an  increase  of  66  over  last  year.  The  Exchange  Club  of 
Modesto  will  finance  the  landscaping  of  the  plot  of  ground 
between  the  two  present  completed  units,  which  is  an  expanse 
of  several  acres.  This  plot  will  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  be 
suitable  for  outdoor  pageants.  Howard  Gilkey,  Oakland  land- 
scape architect,  has  been  retained  to  supervise  the  work.  C.  S. 
.Morris,  dean  of  the  Modesto  Junior  College,  is  developing  a 
strong  institution.  1        i        i 

The  Lindsay  public  schools,  under  Superintendent  J.  II. 
Bradley,  have  the  largest  number  in  their  history  in  attend- 
ance this  fall.  The  total  enrollment  is  over  one  thousand 
pupils,  and  the  teaching  corps  numbers  forty-two.  The  Lind- 1 
say  schools  are  operated  on  the  6-2-4  plan.  A  night  school 
will  be  organized  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Technical  sub- 
jects and  current  events  course  will  be  given.  Out  of  a  faculty 
of  forty-two  there  were  only  seven  new  teachers  this  year. 
Twenty-four  teachers  have  been  in  Lindsay  three  years  or  j 
more.  ,        ,        , 

The  Visalia  Junior  College  entered  upon  its  first  term  with  j 
a  student  body  of  fifty.   The  college  classes  are  held  upon  the 
high  school  campus  in  a  building  especially  constructed  for 
that  purpose.    I.  D.  Steele  is  dean  of  the  college  and  is  in 
charge  of  history.    Faculty  members  include  H.  R.  Benham 
in  agriculture ;  Morris  Jerlow,  science ;  Miss  Jennie  Larkin,  I 
mathematics ;  Miss  Alice  G.  Rouleau,  art ;  Karl  W.  Mitchell, 
commercial;  Miss  Rosalie  Borgan,  languages;  L.  C.  Hubbard  | 
and  Mrs.  Ethel  Wallace  Bryant,  English. 

111 

A.  D.  Allen,  District  Superintendent  of  National  City  gram 
mar  schools,  is  confronted  with  an  acute  housing  problem  on 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  school  population.  Twelve  hun- 
dred pupils  are  registered  and  double  sessions  are  in  order, 
The  district  has  no  outstanding  school  bonds,  and  a  bond  issue 
for  new  buildings  is  the  program  for  the  immediate  future. 
1        i        i 

Emmet  R.  Berry  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  La  Habra 
Grammar  School.  For  the  last  two  years  Mr.  Berry  was  in 
charge  of  the  El  Modeno  School,  Orange  County.  Previous  to 
that  he  taught  extensively  in  the  Kern  County  schools. 

1  1  1 

Visalia  schools,  under  Superintendent  De  Witt  Montgomery, 
have  an  increased  enrollment  this  fall.  Five  hundred  and 
forty  students  are  registered  in  the  high  school,  and  the  gram 
mar  school  pupils  number  1225. 

Oakdale  grammar  schools,  under  District  Superintendent 
J.  J.  Berry,  are  growing.  One  school  building  has  been  en- 
larged and  a  teaching  force  of  twenty-two  handle  640  pupils 

111 

Ben  S.  Milligan,  principal  of  the  Covina  High  School,  at- 
tended Columbia  University  this  summer.   He  was  enrolled  in 
the  8-point  course  in  administration. 
111 

Tins  year  the  Fresno  city  courses  of  study,  upon  which  much 
time  and  effort  have  been  spent  during  the  last  five  years,  are 
coming  from  the  press.       ,        ,        , 

C.  E.  Teach,  Superintendent  of  Bakersfield  grammar  schools, 
has  4441  pupils  in  his  schools  this  fall  term,  an  increase  of 
151  over  last  year.  t        ,        , 

The  Porterville  High  School,  W.  A.  Ferguson,  principal] 
has  over  seven  hundred  students  and  is  the  largest  high  school 
in  Tulare  County.  ,        ,        , 

W.  P.  Dean,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Modesto  city  schools, 
is  very  active  this  year  as  president  of  the  Modesto  Lions  ( 'lub. 
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NEW  BURBANK  SUPERINTENDENT 


Leonard  F.  Collins 


The  election  of  Leonard  F.  Collins  as  City  Superintendent  of 
the  Burbank  schools  has  added  another  capable  man  to  the 
list  of  City  Superintendents  in  California.  It  is  a  promotion 
well  merited  by  a  man  who,  for  ten  years,  has  been  aiding  the 

development  of  the  Burbank 
schools. 

Burbank  is  one  of  the  de- 
lightful suburban  cities  that 
surround  Los  Angeles.  It 
lies  to  the  northwest  and  is 
adjacent  to  Glendale.  It  is 
a  place  of  beautiful  homes, 
paved  streets,  and  reaches 
up  to  the  mountains  on  the 
north  and  to  the  heart  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley 
on  the  west.  Forty  minutes 
from  the  center  of  Los  An- 
geles, it  is  one  of  the  first 
residential  cities  of  the 
South. 

When  Mr.  Collins  came 
to  Burbank  as  principal  of 
the  grammar  school  in  1916, 
the  enrollment  of  the  school 
was  298.  The  number  for  the  same  grades  in  1926  totals  2300,  an 
increase  of  666  per  cent  in  ten  years.  In  1916  there  were  three 
school  buildings  in  Burbank,  one  good  primary  building,  a  box- 
shaped  two-story  frame  grammar  school,  and  a  poorly  con- 
structed high  school  building.  Today  there  is  a  high  school 
plant  of  utmost  modernity,  a  junior  high  school  building,  and 
seven  well  constructed  and  equipped  elementary  buildings. 
The  high  school  plant  was  built  in  1920,  and  in  1925,  when 
the  6-3-3  organization  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  junior  high  school  was  constructed.  The  period  of 
grammar  school  construction  started  in  1919  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  School.  Growth  of  population 
was  rapid  after  that  date,  and  in  succession  came  the  erection 
of  the  Joaquin  Miller,  the  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  William  McKinley,  and  George  Washington 
elementary  schools. 

This  period  of  rapid  construction  called  for  four  bond  issues. 
The  people  of  Burbank  are  in  favor  of  good  schools,  and  the 
bond  issues  carried  with  majorities  of  from  4  to  1  to  10  to  1. 
No  bond  issue  has  been  defeated.  The  bond  issues  ranged 
from  $85,000  in  1919  to  $480,000  in  1925. 

Mr.  Collins,  from  the  first,  has  taken  part  in  the  development 
of  his  city.  He  is  a  vigorous  advocate  of  those  things  that 
benefit  his  community  and  his  schools.  When  a  new  city 
charter  was  made  recently,  Mr.  Collins  was  one  of  those  chosen 
by.  the  people  to  help  formulate  the  act. 

In  1920  Mr.  Collins  received  his  A.  B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  In  1923  he  received  his 
high  school  credential  from  the  California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  1926  he  was  given  a  master  of  arts  degree  in  edu- 
cation from  the  University  of  California.  In  1923  Mr.  Collins 
was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Burbank  elementary  schools, 
and  in  1926  he  was  chosen  as  Superintendent  of  both  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools.  Mr.  Collins  is  thirty-four  years  old. 
1        1       1 

The  Taft  grammar  schools,  under  J.  A.  Joyce,  City  Superin- 
tendent, made  a  wonderful  record  in  their  exhibits  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento  September  4  to  13,  and  at  the  Kern  County 
Fair  September  13  to  18.  The  Taft  schools  captured  every 
sweepstake  in  which  they  were  eligible.  Five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  dollars  were  distributed  to  the  pupils  in  prizes. 

At  the  State  Fair  the  Taft  school  exhibit  took  seven  sweep- 
stakes.   They  won  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  general  exhibit. 
They  took  firsts  in  art,  kindergarten,  sewing,  woodwork,  and 
for  the  best  local  exhibit,  which  was  a  geological  exhibit  of  the 
,|  oil  wells.  At  the  State  Fair  they  took  seventy-five  first  awards 


and  forty-seven  second  awards,  and  in  addition  received  two 
special  awards  for  corrective  work  for  subnormal  children. 

At  the  Kern  County  Fair  the  Taft  schools  captured  two 
sweepstakes  and  took  125  first  awards. 

Mr.  Joyce  considers  that  the  wonderful  showing  of  the  Taft 
pupils  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  child  has  an  opportunity  to 
do  his  best  work  on  account  of  the  fact  that  for  several  years 
the  children  have  been  segregated  into  homogeneous  groups, 
and  each  group  has  been  developed  according  to  its  ability  to 
advance. 

1  1  i 

George  I.  Linn,  principal  of  the  Manteca  Union  High  School, 
organized  a  night  school  in  Manteca  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
An  enthusiastic  number  of  pupils  have  enrolled.  The  night 
school  is  a  continuation  of  the  Americanization  program  that 
Mr.  Linn  has  emphasized  at  Manteca.  In  the  school  proper  a 
reorganization  of  class  schedule  has  followed.  In  the  morning 
hour  periods  are  run  with  supervised  study ;  in  the  afternoon 
the  periods  are  of  45-minute  duration.  Advisory  groups  have 
turned  into  clubs.  In  the  Manteca  High  School  are  organized 
nine  clubs,  in  direct  charge  of  some  teacher.  The  number  in- 
cludes that  of  the  freshman  boys,  freshman  girls,  athletic,  ad- 
vertising, arts  and  crafts,  commercial,  agriculture,  library, 
and  science.  Trade  classes  are  run  in  cooperation  with  local 
institutions.  The  school  paper  is  published  each  week  as  a 
part  of  the  local  paper,  the  Manteca  Bulletin,  and  gives  the 
opportunity  for  real  newspaper  reporting. 
1       i        i 

The  Culver  City  grammar  schools  now  number  three.  Miss 
Ella  Sinclair,  last  year  principal  of  the  Franklin  School,  has 
been  made  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  Betsy  Ross 
School  was  added  to  the  Culver  City  district  by  annexation 
from  Venice.  A  new  school,  the  Washington,  was  just  com- 
pleted for  this  year 's  work.  Nearly  seven  hundred  children  are 
in  the  three  schools.  Departmental  work  is  carried  on  in  the 
Franklin  School,  and  a  household  arts  department,  well 
equipped,  has  been  started.  Miss  Sinclair  and  her  teachers, 
this  year,  have  on  a  posture  campaign,  and  are  emphasizing 
writing  and  everyday  English  for  the  elimination  of  slang. 
An  opportunity  room  is  held  at  the  Franklin  School. 

Howard  R.  Gaines  was  elected  principal  of  the  Fresno  High 
School  upon  the  succession  of  Walter  R.  Hepner  to  the  Fresno 
city  superintendency.  Mr.  Gaines  was  vice  principal  of  the 
same  school  last  year.  I.  O.  Schmaelzle  was  appointed  vice 
principal  of  the  Fresno  High  School.  Mr.  Schmaelzle  is  from 
Illinois  originally,  and  recently  from  Stanford  University. 
Harry  Buckalew  from  the  Nevada  City  High  School  was 
elected  principal  of  the  John  Muir  School,  Fresno.  O.  W. 
Bardarson,  vice  principal  of  the  Mount  Shasta  High  School 
last  year,  was  made  principal  of  the  Kirk  School,  Fresno. 
111 

Mr.  Tanner,  District  Superintendent  of  Artesia  grammar 
schools,  had  the  marvelous  opportunity  of  taking  his  Scout 
troop  of  twenty-two  boys  on  an  8000-mile  automobile  trip  to 
New  York  and  back  this  summer.  The  journey  was  made  in 
a  new  Reo  Six  bus  especially  equipped  for  the  trip.  Stops 
were  made  at  points  of  interest  on  the  way.  Detroit,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  and  Gettysburg  were  a  few  of  the  places 
visited.  The  cause  of  the  trip  was  that  the  troop  had  won  the 
bronze  plaque  in  the  efficiency  contest  for  Division  4,  and  had 
also  won  the  sweepstakes  loving  cup. 
111 

D.  S.  Presnall,  District  Superintendent  of  Bellflower  schools, 
has  started  school  savings  in  his  schools  this  year,  under  the 
direction  of  the  two  local  banks.  Seven  hundred  children, 
thirty  teachers,  and  two  schools  comprise  the  Bellflower  sys- 
tem. The  Washington  School  of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  is  run  on  the  departmental  plan. 

111 
George  I.  Linn,  principal  of  the  Manteca  High  School,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Central  California  Public  Speak- 
ing League,  and  C.  F.  Perrott,  principal  of, the  Ceres  High 
School,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 
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Walter  Say  Hepner 

Walter  Ray  Hepner,  newly  elected  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Fresno,  will  be 
actively  engaged  these  next  two  years  in  a 
building-  program,  money  for  which  was  voted 
in  a  bond  election  last  spring.  Mr.  Hepner 
and  the  architects  associated  on  the  Fresno 
school  building  program  are  working  out 
something  radically  new  in  school  ai'chitec- 
ture,  which  will  probably  revolutionize  school 
construction  in  concrete. 


SCHOOL  CHIEF  INDORSES 

SHORT  LINE  AMENDMENT 


State,  county,  and  city  officials  are  backing 
the  Short  Line  Amendment,  No.  7,  according 
to  Thomas  P.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia short  line  railroads.  He  has  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  indorsement  from  Will  C. 
Wood,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. Wood  says  in  part:  "I  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  short  line  companies.  In  the 
light  of  the  information  in  your  bulletin  I  am 
stronger  for  it  than  ever.  California  cannot 
afford  to  be  unjust  to  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration. I  hope  that  the  amendment  carries 
by  an  overwhelming  vote." 

Under  the  present  tax  provisions  of  the 
state  constitution,  small  steam  railroads  are 
now  compelled  to  pay  the  same  state  tax  rate 
as  main  line  or  transcontinental  railroads, 
whereas  this  amendment  places  the  short  line 
steam  railroads  in  a  distinct  class  and,  subject 
to  change  by  the  Legislature,  modifies  their 
lax  rate  to  that  which  the  electric  railroads 
now  pay.  _l»— - 

A  new  high  school  plant  is  being  considered 
in  Pittsburg,  Cal.  A  sile  has  been  tentatively 
selected,  and  the  proposed  bond  issue  will 
amount  lo  $225,000.  Fred  S.  Ramsdell  is 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


WILL  CONTINUE  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Cauxahan,  who  before  her  mar- 
riage on  September  IS  was  Mrs.  June  M. 
Schley,  will  continue  her  work  as  principal  of 
the  Emerson  School,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

.Mrs.  Camahan  and  the  Emerson  School  are 
known  throughout  California  for  the  student- 
body  government  plan  which  is  in  successful 
Operation.  The  plan  has  been  in  effect  for 
Several  years,  and  is  now  being  studied  by 
various  educators.  An  article  on  the  student- 
body  methods  was  published  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Sierra  Educational  News. 

Another  feature  (if  the  Emerson  School, 
which  is  composed  of  the  upper  elementary 
grades  only,  is  the  school  newspaper  which  is 
issued  by  tin'  pupils. 

The  increase  in  al tendance  lias  been  so 
great  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase 
both  the  building  accommodations  and  the 
faculty.  Two  members  have  been  recently 
added' to  the  staff. 

Mrs.  Carnahan  has  been  studying  at  the 
San  Jose  State  Teachers  College  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  she  has  many  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  school.  The  teaching  staff 
of  the  Emerson  School  is  exceptionally  good, 
according  to  the  principal,  and  all  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progressive  lines  that  are  estab- 
lished. .    ,   . 

NORTH  COAST  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS  MEET 


The  North  Coast  Section  of  the  California 
Commercial  Teachers  Association  met  in 
Ukiah  on  September  28,  elected  officer's  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  discussed  matters  of 
interest  to  commercial  teachers.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Helen  Reveal,  Irvin  Davies 
of  Areata  presided.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President,  Irvin  Davies,  Areata  Union 
High  School,  Areata,  Cal. ;  vice  president, 
Nathaniel  Sanders,  head  of  commercial  de- 
partment, Eureka  High  School,  Eureka,  Cal.; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Clarke, 
Fortuna  Union  High  School,  Fortuna,  Cal.; 
representative  to  the  executive  council,  G.  J. 
Badura,  head  of  commercial  department,  For- 
tuna Union  High  School,  Fortuna,  Cal. 

SONOMA  COUNTY  TEACHERS 

FOLLOW  NEW  PROGRAM 

Bimonthly  group  meetings  of  Sonoma 
County  elementary  teachers  interested  in  ad- 
vancing and  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
social  studies  are  being  held  in  eight  conven- 
ient centers  by  Miss  E.  M.  Richards,  super- 
visor of  social  subjects  in  the  County  Super- 
intendent's office. 

Aims  of  the  program  for  the  fall  term  are 
as  follows : 

Directed  study  through  definite,  well-pre- 
pared assignments. 

Objective  evidence  of  pupil  accomplish- 
ment. 

Study  of  individual  differences. 

Combining  pupil  interest  with  pupil  re- 
sponsibility. 

Functioning  geography,  reading,  language 
literature  with  history. 


Mrs.  H.  E.  Roherts  of  Ferndale,  Humboldt 
County,  and  a  member  of  the  Humboldt 
County  Hoard  of  Education,  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Grand  Parlor  of  the  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  this  last  sum- 
mer. 
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LEARNING  AND  LIVING  AT 
MOUNT  SHASTA 


By  Alice  Anderson, 
Librarian  Chieo  State  Teachers  College 
There  are  innumerable  aimless  hikes  and 
horseback  rides,  or  jaunts  by  any  means  of 
locomotion,  that  one  may  take  in  an  after- 
noon when  attending  the  Mount  Shasta  Sum- 
mer School ;  but  favorite  trips  are  to  Shasta 
Springs,  only  six  miles  by  state  highway, 
McCloud  Lumber  Mills,  Weed  Box  Factory, 
and  Klamath  River — for  a  bit  of  hunting  or 
fishing,  or  just  some  scenic  driving.  Some- 
times there  is  a  chance  to  ride  on  a  jerky 
little  logging  train,  and  that  is  a  new  expe- 
rience to  most  of  the  campers. 

One  afternoon  trip  that  no  one  should 
miss  is  to  Scott's  Valley,  a  prosperous  farm- 
ing section  to  be  reached  only  by  a  rough, 
one-way  road.  Although  Scott's  Valley  is 
one  of  the  oldest  farming  communities  in 
Northern  California,  it  has  remained  con- 
stantly a  game  refuge,  and  so  fearless  are  the 
wild  creatures  that  at  a  certain  spring,  any 
evening  at  dusk,  one  may  watch  a  hundred 
deer  come  down  to  drink. 

Just  now  there  is  a  new  feature  of  geologic 
interest  close  at  hand.  The  summer  of  1924 
was  so  hot  and  dry  that  a  part  of  the  McCloud 
glacier  on  the  southern  face  of  Mount  Shasta 
melted  and  slipped,  gashing  out  a  tremendous 
chasm  on  the  mountain  and  sending  torrents 
of  gray,  volcanic  mud  down  across  the  slopes 
to  the  McCloud  River,  uprooting  giant  pines, 
laying  waste  a  tract  of  forest  reserve  about 
fifteen  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  and 
roiling  the  streams  to  their  outlet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  This  waste  area  is  now  a  deep  bed 
of  silt  with  several  mud  channels  still  cours- 
ing swiftly  through  it.  Walking  on  this  silt, 
some  one  said,  is  like  stepping  on  a  crackly 
cake  frosting;  but  being  caught  in  the  cata- 
clysm, as  some  vehicles  were,  was  like  noth- 
ing imaginably  pleasant.  It  was  hazardous 
rescue  work,  partially  diverting  the  floods  and 
mending  again  and  again  the  McCloud  water 
mains. 

Saturdays  are  comparatively  quiet  days  in 
camp.  There  are  several  small  lakes  within  a 
mile,  where  swimming  and  boating  may  be 
enjoyed,  but  numbers  of  students  and  faculty 
choose  to  go  off  for  a  full  day's  trip. 

Those  who  ride  horseback  are  sure  to  spend 
one  Saturday  climbing  to  Castle  Lake,  a  small, 
snow-edged  basin  of  water,  fed  by  warm 
springs,  to  be  found  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
that  is  magnificently  sculptured  with  the  fa- 
mous Castle  Crags.  For  those  who  do  not 
ride,  there  is  still  a  rare  view  of  the  crags.  If 

sitors  can  secure  the  services  of  "Shorty 

hite,"  a  man  of  the  mountains  who  knows 
and  loves  his  peaks  and  trees  and  wild  flow- 
ers, he  will  introduce  them  to  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult road  of  his  own.  Winding  to  and  fro 
along  the  canyon  wall  on  the  opposite  side  to 

height  of  six  thousand  feet,  Castle  Crags 
may  be  seen  far  below.  And  there  are  more 
rags  farther  up — black  crags — but  they  are 
mown  only  to  the  initiates  of  "Shorty's 
Drive."  His  return  trip  is  scheduled  for 
moonlight,  so  that  winding  slowly  back  down 
the  canyon,  now  and  again  just  a  glimpse  is 
caught  of  the  white  crags,  now  castle  crags 
indeed. 

The  best  one-day  treat  of  all  is  a  fifty-six 
nile  drive,  past  the  McCloud  mud  flow,  north- 
aast  to  the  Medicine  Lake  country.  For  miles 
Df  the  approach  the  soil  is  a  thin  white  pum- 
ice, with  outeroppings  at  intervals  of  black 


obsidian.  Here  all  the  pines  are  bent  and 
dwarfed,  and  if  one  chances  to  see  it  first  by 
twilight,  the  effect  is  of  an  unearthliness  inex- 
plicable. But  by  day,  one  finally  discovers  a 
small  pumice  volcano,  not  far  off  the  road,  a 
white  mountain  with  a  rust-red  lining  to  its 
crater  and  red  spewings  over  its  outer  rim. 
The  next  moment  Glass  Mountain  comes  in 
sight.  This  is  a  craggy  ridge  of  jagged  obsid- 
ian, its  millions  of  facets  glistening  in  the 
sunlight.  So  engrossing  are  Pumice  and 
Glass  Mountain  that  one  forgets,  a  little,  that 
this  is  the  Medicine  Lake  trip  until  suddenly, 
rounding  a  turn  in  the  forest,  there  it  lies — a 
very  charming  two  round  miles  or  so  of  sky- 
blue  water,  edged  with  grassy  mead  where 
grow  early  spring  flowers  in  midsummer. 

If  opportunity  affords,  a  two-day  trip  over 
logging  roads  to  the  Pit  River  hydro-electric 
projects  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany may  be  organized.  This  can,  of  course, 
be  of  great  educational  value,  but  it  is  also 
magnificently  scenic. 

There  remains  for  mention  the  grandest 
trip  of  all.  If  the  calendar  is  obliging,  there 
is  a  three-day  interval  at  fire-cracker  time. 
Now,  fire-crackers  are  not  permitted  in  camp, 
so  the  best  way  to  spend  these  three  days  is 
in  auto  travel  via  Ashland  and  Medford  to 
Crater  Lake,  returning  via  Klamath  Falls 
and  Klamath  Lakes,  or  vice  versa.  Every 
inch  of  the  journey  is  gorgeous,  and  Crater 
Lake  itself  is  a  gem  of  matchless  beauty.  If 
one  has  already  seen  Crater  Lake,  then  the 
three  days  may  be  well  spent  viewing  the 
Oregon  Crystal  Caves,  which  are  indeed  a 
geologic  wonder.  Color  lovers,  however,  pre- 
fer to  see  Crater  Lake  again  and  again,  as 
often  as  they  can  afford,  and  after  that  to 
forsake  discretion  and  do  it  once  more. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  omit  from  any  list 
of  attractions  the  Mount  Shasta  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  which  is  located  very  close  to  the 
school  camp.  The  grounds  are  beautiful,  in- 
deed, with  ponds  and  plantings,  but  the  hatch- 
ing and  feeding  troughs  inside  the  buildings, 
with  their  inconceivable  mass  of  fish  life, 
are  the  points  of  arresting  interest.  As  a  fish 
car  stands  near  the  gate  of  Mount  Shasta 
Summer  School  much  of  the  time,  there  is 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  technique 
of  live  fish  transportation. 

Aside  from  voluntary  excursions,  there  are 
two  types  of  field  trips  conducted.  As  Mount 
Shasta  is  a  supposedly  extinct  volcano,  the 
whole  region  thereabouts  holds  great  geologic 
interest.  Professor  C.  K.  Studley  is  both 
informing  and  entertaining  when  he  takes 
groups  to  visit  the  ice  eaves,  or  conducts  his 
pupils  to  various  points  of  vantage  for  study 
of  the  coulees,  glaciers,  and  craters,  the  vol-  ' 
eanic  bombs,  and  the  little  flats  dotted  with 
strange,  small  hills  that  must  once  have  been 
a  bubbling  brown  mass  like  a  pan  of  boiling 
fudge. 

Botany  is  the  other  prize  subject  at  Mount 
Shasta  Summer  School.  Mount  Eddy,  within 
tramping  distance,  is  exceptionally  prolific 
of  botanical  specimens,  and  the  school  is  usu- 
ally fortunate  in  having  Doctor  A.  A.  Heller, 
the  leading  authority  on  the  flora  of  that 
region,  to  conduct  the  class  work  and  the 
hiking  expeditions. 

For  the  physical  supermen  and  women, 
there  is  one  more  great  opportunity.  Each 
year  Doctor  E.  L.  Cole  organizes  one  or 
more  groups  for  the  ascent  of  Mount  Shasta. 
The  party  invariably  leaves  camp  at  noon 
some  Friday  and  as  surely  comes  straggling 
in  the  next  evening,  but  such  a  statement  is 
neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter.  Those  who  go  must  train  for  it.   After  a 


physician's  certificate  is  secured,  early  in  the 
season,  a  daily  climb  of  Spring  Hill,  just 
across  the  highway  from  camp,  is  prescribed. 
The  avid  ones  run  up  to  the  top  two  or  three 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  many  a  can- 
didate drops  out  after  a  first  essay.  By  the 
time  that  a  little  group  has  grown  rather 
bumptious  over  easy  conquest  of  Spring  Hill, 
a  climb  of  Mount  Eddy,  nine  thousand  feet, 
is  undertaken.  Some  weaken  and  fall  by  a 
very  safe  wayside.  Then  Doctor  Cole  picks 
his  party  of  stronghearts  for  the  real  stunt  of 
the  season.  Any  ascent  of  Mount  Shasta  is  a 
long  story  in  itself,  but  this  story  is  ever  new 
in  camp  and  draws  a  good  audience  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Of  course  there  are  always  a  good  many 
people  in  camp  who  have  the  idea  of  rest- 
ing outside  of  study  hours,  and  they  can  find 
peace  and  solitude  to  their  hearts'  content, 
but  life  need  not  be  dull  for  them  in  the  mar- 
gin of  their  time.  There  are  two  athletic  fields 
in  the  grounds,  and  after  a  little  formal  work, 
camp  breaks  out  with  an  epidemic  of  chal- 
lenges to  athletic  contests.  These  take  place 
during  the  after-supper  recreation  hour.  They 
are  usually  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  revelry 
rather  than  rivalry,  and  there  is  much  semi- 
organized  fun  on  the  side  lines.  On  Sunday 
mornings  there  is  usually  a  simple  service  in 
the  lodge,  and  after  supper  a  "sing."  Tra- 
ditions are  rapidly  settling  about  certain  hap- 
pily remembered  occasions,  yet  with  changing 
personnel  of  camp  and  conditions,  new  ex- 
periments are  still  rife  and  each  season  is  a 
law  unto  itself. 

From  the  bustling  first  days,  when  miracles 
of  construction  and  adaptation  transpire  be- 
fore one's  eyes,  until  the  day  after  regular 
cap-and-gown  graduation  in  the  lodge,  there 
has  been  a  life  in  common  of  strange  reality 
and  even  stranger  illusion.  Friends  have 
known  each  other  at  bedrock  and  the  thrall 
of  simplicity  has  withdrawn  them  from  cus- 
tomary existence.  When  two  trains  have 
taken  away  a  goodly  population,  and  when 
auto  after  auto  has  rolled  out,  packed  to  the 
guards,  and  a  few  camp  followers  remain  to 
store  safely  away  every  bit  of  equipment  and 
to  sleep  once  more  among  the  ghostly  tent 
frames,  there  are  few  hearts  that  do  not  miss 
a  beat  at  the  thought  that  summer  school  is 
over,  and  as  few  that  do  not  leap  to  the  pros- 
pect of  next  year  at  Mount  Shasta. 


"How  Music  Travels  by  Radio"  is  one  of  the 
articles  appearing  in  the  publication,  Music 
and  Youth,  which  is  published  monthly  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  16  Arlington  Street.  This 
magazine  has  material  of  value  to  music  in- 
structors and  those  musically  inclined.  The 
material  is  exceptionally  interesting  to  chil- 
dren, as  it  is  treated  from  their  viewpoint. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  first  music  maga- 
zine published  for  young  folk  in  this  country. 
Robert  Evans  is  editor. 


Yuba  Citt  Union  High  School  soon  will  have 
a  new  gymnasium.  The  architect  is  now  pre- 
paring the  plans  and  specifications  and  the 
building  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  legal  pro- 
ceedings are  disposed  of.  The  trustees  of  the 
school  will  adopt  the  plans  as  soon  as  they 
are  presented  and  approved  and  then  adver- 
tise for  bids  on  the  building  which,  it  is 
announced,  will  be  ready  before  the  first  of 
the  year.  ^ 

The  enrollment  in  the  Tomales  Joint  Union 
High  School  has  reached  the  one  hundred 
mark,  according  to  A.  E.  Kames,  the  Super- 
intendent. 
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UKIAH  INSTITUTE 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  North  Coast 
Section  of  the  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  joint  institutes  of 
Humboldt,  Del  Norte,  Lake,  and  Mendocino 
counties,  was  held  at  I'kiah,  September  27, 
28,  and  29.  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Babcock,  rice  prin- 
cipal of  the  Will  its  Grammar  School,  was  presi- 
dent and  ex-offieio  director,  and  Roy  Good, 
District  Superintendent  of  the  Fort  Bragg 
schools,  was  director.  The  program  included 
general  sessions  and  separate  county  meetings. 

Honorable  Will  C.  Wood,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  was  one  of 
the  lecturers  at  the  general  session.  His  talk 
on  Jedediah  Smith,  the  first  American  to 
come  overland  to  California,  gave  the  teach- 
ers a  rich  and  vivid  story  of  early  explora- 
tion. Aurelia  Henry  Reinhart,  president  of 
Mills  College,  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and 
also  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  Superintendent  of 
the  San  Francisco  schools.  Superintendent 
Gwinn's  topic  was  particularly  well  chosen 
for  these  times.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
teachers  believe  in  education  as  generally  car- 
ried on  today,  he  urged  upon  them  that  they 
should  be  able  to  put  forth  arguments  in  its 
defense  against  attack,  as  would  any  business 
man  defend  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged 
and  in  which  he  believed. 

Nicolas  Ricciardi,  State  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Education;  Jerome  0.  Cross,  City 
Superintendent  of  the  Santa  Rosa  schools; 
Mark  Keppel,  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles 
County  schools,  and  William  H.  Hanlon,  Su- 
perintendent of  Contra  Costa  County  schools, 
were  general  session  lecturers. 

A  splendid  exhibit  of  books,  both  high 
school  and  elementary  texts,  was  displayed, 
and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  by  the 
teachers  and  high  school  principals  of  the 
four  counties  meeting. 

Lake  County  teachers  were  called  together 
in  a  special  meeting  for  discussion  and  prac- 
tical help  with  the  standardized  tests  which 
they  have  been  giving.  Miss  Minerva  Fergu- 
son, County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  be- 
gan this  work  last  year.  She  secured  Doctor 
Virgil  E.  Dickson,  Assistant  Superintendent 
and  Dix-ector  of  Research  in  the  Berkeley 
schools,  to  direct  the  testing  program.  Doctor 
Dickson  met  with  the  teachers  at  Ukiah  to 
discuss  the  results  of  the  preceding  year  and 
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plans  t'oi-  this  coming  year.  Individual  help 
was  offered  to  each  teacher.  Doctor  Dickson, 
himself  essentially  a  scientist,  has  the  rare 
gift  of  translating  the  most  difficult  techni- 
calities to  the  simples!  terms  and  of  imparting 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  teachers  with  whom 
he  works.  .   .   . 

EASTERN   LECTURER  AT   U.   C. 

One  of  the  interesting  lecturers  called  to 
California  for  the  University  sessions  of  the 
past  summer  is  Mary  M.  Wentworth,  an 
alumna  of  Mount  Holyoke,  holding  her  mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  University  of  California 
and  her  doctor's  degree  in  education  from 
Harvard  University.  Doctor  Wentworth  lec- 
tured at  the  Southern  Branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  summer  session,  giving  a 
course  in  "Educational  Psychology"  and  one 
on  "The  Growth  and  Development  of  the 
Child."  In  addition  to  her  research  work  in 
these  subjects  at  Harvard,  she  brought  to 
enrich  her  lectures  the  fruits  of  much  practi- 
cal work  done  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  in 
psychopathic  hospitals  and  clinics.  She  is  at 
present  the  head  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

Dr.  Wentworth's  courses  were  warmly  ap- 
preciated by  the  classes  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion, and  their  recognition  of  the  practical 
value  of  her  lectures  was  indicated  in  the 
heavy  enrollment  for  both  courses.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  charm  of  her  personality  was 
even  more  warmly  indicated  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  her  students  who  "liked  her  so  well 
that  they  always  welcomed  her  with  applause, 
which  I  regai-d  as  setting  her  apart  in  a  class 
almost  by  herself,"  as  Director  Moore  of  the 
Southern  Branch  stated. 

This  was  not  Doctor  Wentworth's  first 
visit  to  California,  as  she  was,  for  several 
years,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Mills  Col- 
lege. While  Mount  Holyoke  claims  her  for 
most  of  the  year,  California  educators  will 
hope  for  other  opportunities  to  work  with 
Doctor  Wentworth  in  our  summer  sessions. 


ST.  GERMAIN  RESTAURANT 
60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


HISTORICAL  STATIC 


(A  Seventh-Grade  Lament) 

By  Ernest  Dexter 

District   Superintendent   of  Schools,  Montague 
Hist'ry  leaves  me  all  askew, 
John  Adams  following  J.  Q., 
William  Henry  Harrison 
Before  or  aft  the  other  one. 
Daniel  Webster's  dictionary 
Says  "good"  Queen  Bess  beheaded  Mary, 
Or  killed  her  with  a  hemlock  cup — 
She  must  have  thrown  it  hard!    Mixed  up 
With  such  as  these  is  Lafayette, 
Who,  with  the  Incas,  made  a  bet 
That  all  the  gold  mines  of  Peru 
Aren  't  half  so  good  as  ours.   ' '  Come  through 
He  said.  They  came.  The  bin  was  filled, 
When  Lafe  produced  a  dirk  and  killed 
The  Inca  chief.   His  dying  word 
Was,  "Et  tu,  Brute  ?"    I  have  heard 
That  later  this  same  buccaneer 
Was  made  a  knight !    I  overhear 
The  ninth-grade  class  recite  and  all 
That  stuff  'bout  Caesar  raiding  Gaul 
Gets  mixed  with  early  pioneers 
And  fourth  crusades  and  English  peers 
And  Lackland  John  at  Runnymede 
And  every  great  and  noble  deed 
From  Utrecht  (who  demanded  peace 
In  council  held  with  someone's  niece) 
To  modern  days,  when  happenings  go 
By  extras  or  by  radio, 
And  static  is  the  only  thing 
Li'ble  to  mix  it  up.    I  bring 
This  closing  line  to  end  my  rime: 
Static 's  the  oldest  thing  in  time. 


Cat. 


Special 
Luncheon 


65< 


Enjoy  the  intriguery  of  real 
French  cooking  at  San  Fran- 
cisco's most  famous  French 
restaurant.  Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

Announcement  of  opening  of  new 
buildings  in   new  location  will 
be  announced  in  an  early 
issue  of  this  Journal. 
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Illustrated  catalogue  mailed  on 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 

[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 

Vocational  classes  of  the  Stockton  High 
School  are  working  on  an  extension  of  five 
new  classrooms.  Carpenter  classes  are  doing 
the  carpenter  work;  mill  classes  will  furnish 
the  rooms  with  desks  and  tables,  and  the  pre- 
vocational  classes  in  electricity  will  do  the 
electric  wiring.  The  work  in  which  there  are 
•no  classes  in  high  school  is  being  done  by 
outside  contracts.  J.  A.  Smith  is  head  of 
the  vocational  carpentery  classes. 

1  1  1 

The  sixth  annual  American  Education  Week 
will  be  observed  in  the  United  States  Novem- 
ber 7  to  19.  The  week  is  being  sponsored  this 
year  by  the  American  Legion,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
■  Revolution.  Each  day  of  the  week  has  spe- 
cial significance  and  will  have  special  observ- 
ance. r       i       i 

Appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  various  edu- 
cators, including  James  Ferguson,  Charles 
Camper,  and  the  president  of  the  Chico  State 
1  Teachers  College,  President  Osenbaum,  was 
'.expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  joint  insti- 
tute, high  school  section,  of  the  counties  of 
Butte,    Lassen,     Tehama,    Plumas,     Shasta, 
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Sutter,  Yuba,  and  the  city  of  Chico,  held  in 
Chico  September  13-17.  Those  on  the  resolu- 
tion committee  included  the  chairman,  Robert 
R.  Hartzell,  C.  T.  Work,  and  G.  W.  Blount. 
111 

A  course  of  study  complete  in  two  volumes 
has  been  issued  in  Compton,  where  J.  W. 
Gastrich  is  Superintendent.  Each  subject 
taught  in  the  grades  is  presented,  together 
with  texts  and  suggestions  that  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  most  modern  methods  used  in 
education.  The  courses  are  clear  and  concise 
arid  are  not  overburdened  with  suggestions 
which  might  curb  the  originality  of  the 
teachers.  ,       ,       , 

George  C.  Bush,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  South  Pasadena,  attended  Colum- 
bia University  during  summer  vacation.  His 
work  was  largely  in  the  department  of  school 
administration,  and  he  also  studied  the  junior 
high  school  movement.  Regarding  the  latter, 
Mr.  Bush  stated :  "Doctor  Thomas  Briggs 
has  established  a  clearing-house  covering 
junior  high  school  work.  In  the  library  and 
workroom  one  can  find  courses  of  study  and 
plans  of  buildings  from  hundreds  of  places. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place  where  one 
can  learn  as  much  about  the  junior  high 
school  movement,  in  a  short  time,  as  in  this 
department  at  Columbia."  Mr.  Bush  also 
attended  a  class  in  foundations  of  method 
given  by  Doctor  William  Kilpatrick. 
111 

Arthur  Walter,  Superintendent  of  the 
Salinas  schools,  gave  two  courses  this  last 
summer  at  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Teach- 
ers College.  "The  Principal  and  His  School" 
and  "Principles  of  the  Junior  High  School" 
were  the  subjects  of  his  courses.  Mr.  Walter 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College  and  received  his  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  from 
Stanford  University.  He  has  had  wide  expe- 
rience both  as  teacher  and  administrator. 

The  town  of  Salinas  has  been  developing 
rapidly  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Walter,  in 
planning  for  the  opening  of  schools,  consulted 
with  the  most  optimistic  real  estate  people 
of  the  city.  Their  figures  indicated  a  5  per 
cent  increase  in  the  school  enrollment  for  the 
coming  year  and  they  were  exceedingly  aston- 
ished when  Mr.  Walter  reported  at  the  open- 
ing of  schools  a  25  per  cent  increase. 

Truck  gardening  and  field  lettuce  are  re- 
placing the  sugar  beet  acreage  around  Sali- 
nas. Homes  are  building  rapidly  in  the  town 
and  a  desirable  class  of  people  is  coming  in. 
The  Morse  Seed  Gar-dens,  formerly  located  at 
Redwood  City,  have  been  moved  to  Salinas. 

Unexpected,  rapid  growth  in  an  old  city 
presents  a  difficult  situation  to  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  and  requires  very  able  ad- 
ministration, which  is  the  kind  Mr.  Walter 
is  giving  to  Salinas. 

111 

Superintendent  Harry  Bessac  of  San  Joa- 
quin County  signed  2500  library  diplomas  at 
the  close  of  school.  These  diplomas  were 
given  to  children  who  had  read  ten  books  ap- 
proved by  the  teacher  and  librarian.  Simple 
book  reviews  were  called  for  in  the  composi- 
tion work  throughout  the  county.  Very  eager 
interest  was  shown  among  the  children  in  both 
the  books  and  the  reviews. 

Mr.  Bessac  picked  up  a  little  Italian  boy 
on  the  way  into  Stockton  one  morning.  He 
had  a  library  book  under  his  arm.  During  the 
drive  into  town  the  little  fellow  told  all  about 
his  book — what  he  liked  and  what  he  did  not 
like  about  it.  The  boy's  interest  was  delightful 
and  Mr.  Bessac  pronounced  the  impromptu  re- 
view the  most  naive  and  interesting  of  the  year. 


World's  Shorthand  Champion- 
ship Again  Won  by  a  Writer 
of  Gregg  Shorthand 


Martin  J.  Dupraw  again  won  the 
World's  Shorthand  Championship 
for  speed  and  accuracy  at  Phila- 
delphia on  August  16. 


To  win  the  championship,  Mr. 
Dupraw  took  three  five-minute  dic- 
tations at  speeds  of  220,  260,  and 
280  words  a  minute — 20  words  a 
minute  faster  than  in  previous  con- 
tests— and  transcribed  on  the  type- 
writer the  entire  3800  words  with 
but  8  errors.  This  gave  Mr.  Du- 
praw an  accuracy  rating  of  99.789% 
— an  accuracy  record  never  before 
attained  in  the  championship  con- 
tests even  on  the  lower  speeds. 

Best  Amateur  Standing 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Walter,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  St.  Paul  Park,  Minne- 
sota, High  School  and  Gregg 
School,  Chicago,  won  the  Amateur 
Event  with  but  5  errors  on  a  solid 
literary  matter  test  of  750  words 
dictated  at  150  words  a  minute. 

Three  Gregg  Champions 

Since  1921  the  World's  Cham- 
pionship Trophy  has  been  won  five 
times  by  Gregg  writers:  In  1921  by 
Albert  Schneider;  in  1923  and  1924 
by  Charles  Lee  Swem;  and  in  1925 
and  1926  by  Martin  J.  Dupraw. 

Gregg  writers  in  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
speed  contests  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  inherent  accu- 
racy of  Gregg  Shorthand  and  its 
limitless  speed  possibilities. 

Your  Students,  Too,  Can  Win 
with  Gregg  Shorthand 

Your  students,  too,  can  win  with 
Gregg  Shorthand  because  it  is 
easier  to  learn,  easier  to  write, 
easier  to  read — and  is  the  swiftest 
of  all  systems. 

It  Pays  to  Teach  Gregg 

THE  GREGG 

PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

New  York        Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 
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LIBRARY  NEWS 

By  May  Dextkr  Henshall 
Cmintij  Library  Organizer,  California  State  Library 


County  Library  Exhibits  at 

County  Fairs 

Op  recent  years  libraries  have  joined  the 
list  of  exhibitors  at  the  State  Fair  and  the 
county  fairs.  Each  year  finds  new  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  unique  ways  to  attract  and  hold 
some  portion  of  the  ceaseless  procession  of 
sightseers.  These  clever  ideas  are  worthy  of 
being  passed  on  to  others. 

Kern  County  had  a  beautiful  exhibit  in  a 
space  sixteen  by  sixteen  feet.  The  idea  of  the 
library  as  "The  Gateway  to  Knowledge"  was 
used.  The  three  walls  were  made  of  Pacific 
board.  The  front  had  an  archway  in  the  cen- 
ter with  a  gate  and  a  fence  of  white  pickets 
on  each  side.  The  county  library  sign  was 
over  the  keystone.  Around  the  arch  was 
painted  the  inscription,  "The  Gateway  to 
Knowledge."  A  huge  fern  was  placed  on 
each  of  the  corner  columns.  English  ivy  and 
roses  were  twined  through  the  fence  and  over 
the  archway.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
brown  burlap  and  a  large  rug.  The  space  was 
lighted  by  a  300-watt  lamp  and  a  globe  to 
soften  the  glare.  On  the  rear  wall  facing 
the  entrance  was  the  Kern  County  Library 
map  showing  the  distributing  points  of  the 
county  library.  A  most  interesting  exhibit  of 
books,  magazines,  pictures,  and  posters  proved 
a  great  attraction. 

Stanislaus  County  Library  had  a  spick  and 
span  new  idea.  A  little  house  four  by  eight 
feet  with  a  high-pitched  roof  rising  about 
fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  with  outside 
walls  gayly  plastered  with  bright  paper  book 
jackets  and  the  roof  shingled  with  discarded 
book  covers,  greeted  the  fair  visitors  as  they 
entered  the  grounds.  It  was  set  off  by  a  lawn 
with  bright  flowers  and  sawdust  enclosed  with 
a  green  fence.  Through  a  window  in  each 
wall  could  be  seen  the  display  of  books  and 
other  library  material  arranged  on  a  floor  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  eyes. 

At  one  window  there  were  books  for  every- 
body bearing  such  legends  as  "Rare  Old 
Books,"  "Farm  Books,"  "Business  Books," 
"Have  You  a  Hobby?"  while  through  an- 
other window  one  viewed  the  posters,  "Read 
With  a  Purpose,"  "Ask  the  Librarian,"  sur- 
rounded by  the  handbooks  and  suggested 
reading  for  this  interesting  series.  Another 
window  was  devoted  to  books  "For  Parents," 
"For  Teachers,"  and  "For  Children."  Here, 
too,  was  shown  a  county  map  with  branches 
marked.  An  exhibit  from  the  California 
State  Library  of  books  for  the  blind  occupied 
another  side  of  the  house. 

The  familiar  county  library  sign  identified 
the  building.  There  was  no  door  in  the  house, 
and  the  mystery  of  how  the  books  were  put 
into  it  was  a  matter  of  much  speculation  by 
the  people  who  constantly  surrounded  it. 

Orange  County  held  its  first  fair  staged  on 
the  permanent  grounds  situated  adjacent  to 
the  state  highway  between  Santa  Ana  and 
Anaheim.  The  county  library  was  assigned 
a  booth  in  the  main  tent  with  other  commu- 
nity displays.  The  space  allotted  was  fifteen 
by  twenty  feet,  with  back  wall  eight  feet 
high.  Side  walls  were  permitted  to  a  height 
of  only  four  and  one-half  feet.  A  shelf  one 
foot  wide  for  books  was  built  around  all  three 
sides  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Gray  building 
paper  was  chosen  to  line  the  whole  booth.  The 
center  of  the  back  wall  was  given  to  a  large 
reproduction  of  the  California  county  library 


sign  four  by  six  feet  in  size.  The  Orange 
County  Library  map,  Gaylord  posters,  and 
framed  copies  of  "Mother  Goose  Panorama" 
and  Paul  Paine  "Map  of  Adventures  and 
Map  of  Our  History"  adorned  the  side  walls. 

In  harmony  with  the  idea  of  the  sesquieen- 
tennial  celebration  each  exhibitor  was  asked 
by  the  management  to  introduce  something 
commemorative  of  Colonial  times.  The  cen- 
tral attractions  of  the  library  exhibit  was  the 
long  table  across  the  center  front  of  the  booth 
with  a  miniature  log  cabin  on  one  end  and  a 
little  living-room  of  a  modern  home  on  the 
other.  For  each  house  three  sides  were  built, 
leaving  the  front  open.  The  old-time  home 
was  furnished  with  high  settle,  spinning 
wheel,  babe  in  cradle,  and  tiny  iron  kettle  for 
the  crane  in  the  stone  fireplace.  In  the  mod- 
ern home  the  miniature  radio  and  floorlamp 
received  first  notice. 

The  log  cabin  was  surrounded  by  a  forest 
of  evergreen  twigs  in  the  shadows  of  which 
a  brown  bear  lurked  to  the  delight  of  observ- 
ant small  boys.  The  new  home  was  vine  cov- 
ered, set  about  by  shrubs  in  orderly  rows, 
and  completed  by  a  farmyard  of  small  toy 
animals  and  chickens. 

Very  few  children  passed  without  stop- 
ping to  exclaim  over  the  "little  bits  of  houses." 
The  attention  of  parents  was  thus  attracted 
and  they  looked  beyond  to  the  books  and 
posters,  sometimes  stopping  for  special  in- 
quiries and  to  collect  copies  of  all  the  book- 
lists ready  for  distribution. 

San  Diego  County  featured  a  model  rural 
home  with  attractive  house  and  garden,  farm 
buildings,  and  animals.  A  miniature  county 
library  sign  on  the  gate  indicated  that  the 
rural  home  contained  a  branch  of  the  county 
library.  The  booth  was  attractively  decorated 
and  a  fine  display  of  books  was  exhibited. 

Trinity  County  visualized  its  county  li- 
brary service  in  a  unique  way.  A  large  golden 
star  on  a  county  library  map  on  the  rear  wall 
marked  the  headquarters  of  the  county  li- 
brary at  Weaverville  and  drew  attention  to  a 
table  below  with  small  paper  dwelling  houses 
and  schoolhouses,  each  having  a  county 
library  sign  and  flag.  Each  house  repre- 
sented a  branch  of  the  county  library  and  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  on  the  table  that 
the  branch  did  on  the  map.  The  names  of  the 
branch  and  the  custodian  were  on  each  com- 
munity branch,  and  the  names  of  the  school 
branch  and  teacher  were  on  each  sehoolhouse. 
Colored  strings  connected  headquarters  with 
each  tiny  house. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Topping,  County  Libra- 
rian of  Ventura  County,  is  chairman  of  the  ed- 
ucational department  of  the  Ventura  County 
Fair.  Many  of  the  schools  send  exhibits,  and 
cash  premiums  are  offered  by  the  fair  for 
nine  different  types  of  school  work. 

The  county  library  exhibit  this  year  stressed 
nonfiction  books  and  material  which  is  avail- 
able for  teachers  and  schools. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Tehama  County 
Library  exhibit  was  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  meaning  of  the  county  library  sign. 
The  sign  hung  suspended  from  the  center  of 
the  booth.  Orange-colored  paper  chains  con- 
nected the  sign  with  printed  posters,  such  as 
"This  sign  links  you  with  education,"  "This 
sign  links  school  and  library,"  "This  sign 
links  you  with  the  right  book,"  "Your  county 
library  is  your  best  friend." 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Refined,    Home-like  Hotel   for 

visiting  Educators  in  the  heart  of 

the  city. 

Rates:  $1 .50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 


a  October,  1926 
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The  sign  was  also  connected  by  a  chain 
with  the  map  of  Tehama  County  and  with  a 
map  of  the  state  showing  the  forty-six  county 
libraries.  Attached  to  the  county  library  sign 
were  the  words  "Links  you  with  the  whole 
state."  Little  memorandum  books  with  the 
orange-colored  county  library  sign  on  the 
cover,  and  inscribed  "Visit  your  branch  li- 
brary for  books  on  all  subjects"  were  given 
to  ones  who  visited  the  exhibit. 

The  public  and  county  libraries  of  San 
Joaquin  County  used  their  outdoor  book- 
cases for  displaying  books  at  their  county 
fair.  The  cases  were  conspicuously  placed  at 
each  of  the  main  entrances.  Large  electric  re- 
flectors located  in  the  trees  surrounding  the 
miniature  book  houses  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  visitors. 

"Do  It  With  Books"  was  the  slogan  adopted 
j  by  the  Tulare  County  Library  for  its  exhibit 
at  the  county  fair.  The  purpose  of  the  exhibit 
was  to  demonstrate  the  resources  of  the  li- 
brary and  its  usefulness  to  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity. The  display  included  books  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  designed  to  attract  and 
assist  the  homemaker,  the  farmer,  the  worker 
in  many  walks  of  life,  and  also  a  collection  of 
recreational  reading.  Groups  of  dolls  were 
used  to  carry  out  the  ideas  suggested. 

In  San  Benito  County  a  joint  exhibit  is 
planned  by  the  County  Librarian  and  the 
County  Nurse  for  the  fair  that  is  to  be  held 
early  in  October.  Books,  pictures,  and  health 
charts  will  be  available  for  people  to  exam- 
ine. 

In  the  Solano  County  exhibit  at  the  State 


CHARLES  W.  DECKER,  D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
"COLTON    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper  Institute,   New  York   City,   established 
in   1863,  originators   of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


LosAngeles.California 


SIXTH  H-F1GUER0A  ST. 


Service,    not    unlike    a 
generously     conducted 


Phone 
TR  inity 
5645 

well    appointed, 
home,     without 


[01 


ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location  Central  and  Unexcelled 
Modern,    European 

RATES 
$1.50  Without  Bath 
$2.00  Up  With  Bath 


WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 


Fair  the  county  library  exhibited  a  most  real- 
istic, miniature,  up-to-date  farm.  Posters  and 
books  told  the  story  of  county  library  service 
and  extended  the  invitation  to  use  the  library. 
111 

State  Library  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  State  Library  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year  was  a  distinct  depar- 
ture from  previous  years.  Instead  of  showing 
State  Library  departmental  work,  library 
service  for  the  state  as  a  whole  was  the  key- 
note. The  exhibit  displayed  types  of  library 
service  from  county  libraries  and  public  libra- 
ries for  communities  and  schools  with  supple- 
mentary service  from  the  State  Library. 

The  booth  was  divided  into  two  sections. 
One  featured  service  to  adults;  the  other  to 
children.  The  adult  section  had  for  its  cen- 
tral attraction  a  very  clever  miniature  living- 
room  of  a  home  completely  furnished.  In  it 
was  a  family  gi-oup  enjoying  fascinating 
books,  magazines,  and  music.  This  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Alhambra  Public  Library.  It 
had  been  exhibited  previously  at  the  Califor- 
nia Library  Association  annual  meeting,  and 
after  the  State  Fair  was  sent  to  the  Lassen 
County  Fair.  Very  striking  posters  and 
State  Library  books  for  "seeing  people,"  and 
for  the  blind,  completed  this  section.  One  of 
the  posters  said  "Can  you  manage  your  boyf" 
with  a  ribbon  connecting  the  poster  to  a  book 
entitled  "The  Boy  and  His  Future,"  by  Nich- 
olas Ricciardi,  Commissioner  of  Industrial 
and  Vocational  Education.  The  book  attracted 
much  attention,  and  many  requests  were  made 
for  it. 

The  section  devoted  to  children's  reading 
had  its  walls  embellished  by  most  interesting 
and  instructive  pictures,  posters,  and  charts 
sent  by  county  libraries  and  city  libraries. 
The  wide  shelf  around  the  booth  carried  out 
the  idea  of  the  pictures  with  beautifully  illus- 
trated children's  books  for  general  reading 
and  supplementary  books,  stereographs,  and 
music  records  for  school  use.  A  central  table 
was  devoted  to  an  intensely  interesting  col- 
lection of  data,  nicely  bound,  on  libraries,  in 
the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
and  senior  high  schools,  sent  from  the  office 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Libraries. 
111 

Visitors  From.  England 

Two  county  librarians  from  England  visited 
California  during  September — Miss  A.  S. 
Cooke  of  Kent  County  and  Richard  Wright 
of  Middlesex  County.  Both  visited  the  State 
Library  and  Sacramento  County  Library. 
Miss  Cooke  also  visited  Monterey,  Fresno, 
and  Kern  counties,  and  Mr.  Wright  went  to 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Ventura,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Diego  counties.  In  each  county 


the  visiting  librarians  were  taken  by  the  Cali- 
fornia County  Librarian  to  visit  county  library 
branches  and  to  see  the  work  at  headquarters. 
Miss  Cooke  and  Mr.  Wright  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trust  to  observe  county 
libraries  and  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 
111 

Notes 

Miss  Marion  Gregory  has  been  appointed 
County  Librarian  of  Kings  County  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Julia 
Steffa.  Miss  Gregory  had  formerly  been  the 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Kings  County  Li- 
brary and  recently  has  been  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino County  Library. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Library  held  a 
custodians'  meeting  September  16.  Points  of 
interest  at  the  main  office  and  in  the  branches 
were  discussed  during  the  forenoon  while  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  were  presented  in  the 
afternoon. 

A  custodians'  meeting  was  held  in  Hollister 
on  September  25.  The  custodians  of  many 
of  the  San  Benito  County  Library  branches 
were  present.  The  program  was  very  enjoy- 
able and  instructive. 


EXPANSION  OF  CONTRA  COSTA 
COUNTY  LIBRARY 


There  are  fifty-six  schools  in  Contra  Costa 
County  receiving  library  service,  according  to 
Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeck,  Contra  Costa  County 
Librarian,  in  her  annual  report.  The  report 
classifies  the  schools  as  follows:  "Forty-nine 
of  these  school  districts  (five  of  which  have 
two  and  three  schools  each),  three  high 
schools,  and  two  Americanization  schools. 
Over  five  thousand  more  books  have  been 
sent  out  than  last  year  and  there  are  over 
thirteen  thousand  more  books  out  in  the 
schools  than  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  A 
heavy  increase  is  shown  in  every  item  tabu- 
lated. The  larger  use  of  music  records,  pic- 
tures, and  films  is  noted.  The  outside  reading 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has  contin- 
ued and  548  certificates  were  issued  and  4385 
books  read. 

"The  Outlook  for  the  year  promises  that 
two  additional  high  schools  will  be  added; 
that  the  question  of  a  school  demonstration 
library  will  be  considered;  that  an  experi- 
mental library  for  primary  grades  will  be 
fitted  up  in  one  of  the  larger  schools,  and 
that  an  intensive  campaign  mil  be  made  with 
the  school  children  for  clean  books,  more 
careful  handling,  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  books  given  them." 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 
to  All  Amusements 


Absolutely  Fireproof 


RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 
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ABOUT  BOOKS 


Betteb  Health  for  Little  Americans,  by 

Edith  Willielmiim  Lawson.  Here  is  a  charm- 
ingly illustrated  story-reader  which,  gives 
hints  as  to  how  to  keep  well  and  how  to  grow 
strong.  All  phases  of  health  are  touched  upon 
in  stories,  instructions,  games,  rhymes,  and 
jingles  that  will  delight  and  interest  the  child. 
The  vocabulary  is  simple,  the  type  is  large 
and  clear,  the  pictures  are  all  in  black  and 
white.  This  is  a  new  type  of  reader  and  de- 
voted to  the  single  purpose  of  being  health- 
ful. Most  of  the  material  is  original  and  all 
of  it  is  good.  The  first  and  second  grader 
will  not  only  learn  many  things  in  reading  it, 
but  he  will  enjoy  the  book.  (Beckley-Cardy 
Co.,  17  East  Twenty-third  Street,  Chicago, 
111.   Price  70  cents.) 

i       i       1 

Pattkrn  Plays,  a  Book  of  Plays  and  Play- 
making,  by  E.  C.  Oakden  and  Mary  Start. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  craftsman- 
ship of  plays,  writing,  directing,  acting,  for 
older  children,  will  find  a  vast  fund  of  mate- 
rial in  this  small  volume.  Here  familiar 
stories  are  given  in  dramatized  form,  and  it 
is  shown  how  various  difficulties  may  be  over- 
come and  stories  may  be  dramatized.  Plays 
and  stories  are  given  and  the  notes  are  very 
full  and  helpful.  Any  person  interested  in 
amateur  dramatics  will  find  this  book  replete 
with  suggestive  material.  (Thomas  Nelson 
Sons,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 
/      1      i 

History  Stories  for  Primary  Grades,  by 
John  W.  Wayland,  illustrations  by  Maud 
and  Miska  Petersham.  Short  stories  and 
simple  stories  which  are  literary  as  well  as 
historical,  that  tell  of  the  origin  of  many  of 
our  holidays,  are  not  bounded  by  a  nation's 
borders  but  by  the  borders  of  the  world,  are 
contained  in  this  book.  The  primary  teacher 
may  either  read  or  have  the  children  read 
these  true  stories.  The  material  has  been 
well  selected  and  only  facts  that  come  within 
the  child's  understanding  are  used.  This  is 
the  eleventh  printing  of  a  book  which  has 
proved  useful  to  thousands  of  teachers. 
(Maemillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.) 

Measurement  of  Intelligence  by  Draw- 
ings, by  Florence  L.  Goodenough;  edited  by 
Lewis  M.  Terrnan.  A  serviceable  measure  of 
mental  ability  of  children,  the  basis  of  judg- 


ment being  drawings  in  place  of  words.  Chil- 
dren's drawing  sheet  in  package  of  25,  with 
key  and  class  record.  (World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Uudson,  New  York.  Price 
of  book  $1.80;  of  drawing  sheets,  60  cents.) 
111 

Free  Hand  Drawing,  Book  II,  by  Frances 
Bcem  and  Dorothy  Gordon.  Covers  the  work 
of  the  entire  second  year  of  high  school 
drawing.  Full  instructions,  designs,  etc.,  in- 
cluded. (Bruce  Publishing  Company,  354 
Milwaukee    Street,    Milwaukee,    Wis.     Price 

$1.04.) 

111 

Self-Direction  and  Adjustment,  by  Nor- 
man Fenton.  This  book  of  principles  of  men- 
tal hygiene,  is  written  for  use  as  a  text  by 
either  high  school  or  college  students,  or  for 
anyone  who  works  with  his  brains.  (World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.   Price  $1.40.) 

111 

History  of  Education,  by  Philip  R.  V. 
Curoe.  This  outline  includes  outline  of  the 
history  of  education  in  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modern  times  and  was  planned  for  use  of 
high  school,  normal  and  college  students. 
(Globe  Book  Company,  175  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Price  $1.25.) 
111 

Selecciones  Poeticas,  compiled  by  Felipe 
Janer.  Offers  a  collection  of  poems  in  Span- 
ish by  the  foremost  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  poets.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  39 
Division  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.) 


EDUCATORS  NEEDED  BY 
GOVERNMENT 

Applications  for  educationist  (teacher  train- 
ing) must  be  on  file  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
not  later  than  November  9.  The  examination 
is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  the  Interior,  and  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  positions  requiring  similar' 
qualifications. 

The  entrance  salary  is  $3800  a  year.  After 
the  probational  period  required  by  the  civil 
service  act  and  rules,  advancement  in  pay 
without  material  change  in  duties  may  be 
made  to  higher  rates  within  the  pay  range  for 
the  grade,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5000  a 
year.  Promotion  to  higher  grades  may  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service  rules 
as  vacancies  occur. 

The  duties  will  include  planning  and  carry- 


ing out  of  research  studies  in  the  field  of 
teacher  training  in  universities  and  colleges, 
normal  schools,  and  teachers'  colleges,  includ- 
ing the  organization  and  content  of  courses 
of  study  used  to  train  teachers;  the  types  and 
functions  of  teacher-training  courses  in  high 
schools  and  private  agencies ;  and  the  require- 
ments for  teacher-training  positions;  also 
holding  of  conferences,  conduct  of  special 
surveys,  and  service  in  advisory  capacity  to 
persons  interested  in  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  teachers;  preparation  of  bulletins, 
leaflets,  circular's,  and  other  material  for  pub- 
lication. The  work  requires  the  exercise  of 
independent  judgment  in  planning  and  prose- 
cution, and  acceptance  of  individual  responsi- 
bility for  results. 


tat  wonderful 
Coffee"! 
"ye*   its- 

©wells 

^^-^    VATTONAT.  CHEST 


onee 

L8O0JJM  Bum  were  served 
attba  PANAMA- PACIFIC 

Ivternatiowl£X£QSITl£>K' 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654  Oakland  1017 


Reproductions  of  the  World's 
Great  Pictures 

ONE  CENT  SIZE 
3  x  3  Yz-    For  50  or  more. 

TWO  CENT  SIZE 

5J/2  x  8.    For  25  or  more. 

TEN  CENT  SIZE 

I  0  x  12.    For  5  or  more. 

Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects, 
or   25    for   children.     Size   5  J/2  x  8. 

Plan    now    for    your   Thanksgiving    and 
Christmas  pictures. 


"TSePeyi^yVyi^uPG& 


THE  MILL  Ruysdat 

PICTURE  STUDY 


Pictures  on  the  Walls  Are  a 
Daily  Inspiration 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing. 
Arlotypes 

Size  22  x  28  including  the  margin. 

$1.00  each  for  two  or  more; 

$  1 .25  for  one. 

Send  $2.00  for  "The  Mill  and  Spring," 

by  Corot.    See  Catalogue  for    150  other 

subjects. 

Hand  Colored,  same  size. 
$3.00  for  two;  $2.00  for  one. 


THIS    Dutch  artist   gives  us  a  picture  of  the  unseen  air.     A   storm  is   brewing  and  the  great    storm    clouds   tell  us   of   the 
tempestuous  wind  that  may  soon  blow.     For  a  little  there  is  a   calm.     The  sails  of  the  boat  hang  loosely,    and  the  great 
arms  of  the  windmill  are  still.    A  distant  boat  has  caught  the  new  breeze. 

Holland  depends  much   on   the  air  for   its  windmills.     The  wind   is   a    great   servant   of  man,    for  men    live    in    the  air   as 
fishes  do  in  the  water.    This  picture  is  a  song  of  the  wind  and  the  air. 

Send  15  cents   for  64-page  catalogue  of  1600  miniature  illustrations 

^I^perp^piGiures  (o  Box  7,  malden,  mass. 
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The  Record  of  Achievement  Tells  of 
Increasing  Popularity 

These  short  lists  are  representative  of 
hundreds  of  schools  using  these  series 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION  FOR  EVERY  CHILD 

Glenn,  Lowry,  DeForest 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
San  Jose,  Calif. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Glenooe,  HI. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 
Philippine  Isls.  (all  Normal 

Schools) 

This  series  inaugurates  the  first  teacher  training  work  in  music 
appreciation. 


Training  School,  University 

of  Wisconsin 
Marshall,  Mo. 
Lompoc,  Calif. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.  State  Normal 
Modesto,  Calif. 
Alliambra,  Calif. 


SYMPHONY     SERIES     OF     PROGRAMS     FOR 
SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  ORCHESTRAS 

Stock,  Dasch,  and  McConathy 

Programs  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  in  use.  Program  V  ready  in  October. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.Enid,  Okla. 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

N.  E.  Conserva- 
tory of  Music 

Conservatory  of 
Music,  Univ. 
of  Philippine 
Islands. 

Cicero,  HI. 


Chicago 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Los  Angeles 
Salt  Lake  City 
Denver 


Sacramento 
Cleveland,  O.       Butte,  Mont, 
Albany,  N.  Y.     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Neb.  (S.  N.  S.) 

New  Haven,  Ct.  Lancaster,  Pa. 
San  Jose,  Calif.  East  Orange, 
Canton,  O.  N.  J. 

Des  Moines,  la.  Bellingham, 
Minneapolis  Wash. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  AND  COMPANY 
New  York   Newark   Boston   Chicago   San  Francisco 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


609  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
6900  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


San  Francisco 


BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 


340  O'FARRELL  STREET 


i        i 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 


Garage  across  the  street 


Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 
Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


JOE  POHEIM,  INC.,  TAILORS 

Proper  presentation  to 

Business,  Social,  Sports  Life  is  dependent 
upon  Outward  Appearance.  Man  is  judged 
and  can  only  be  properly  reflected  by  quality 
of  Materials  and  skillful  methods  of  Work- 
manship. 

We  announce  the  arrival  of  our  Fall  line  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Woolens.  Your  selec- 
tion, designed  and  tailored  by  us,  with  your 
desires  combined  with  present-day  styles  will 
produce  that  individual  result. 

"Made  for  You" 

Hugo  G.  Poheim 

Arthur  T.  Poheim 

Oliver   Hartman 

14  POWELL  STREET  AT  MARKET 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


WATCH  YOUR  TEETH 

A  minute  examination  of  your  teeth  made  several  times  a  year  will  enable  you  to 
arrest  any  incipient  disease  of  the  gums  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  acute 
stage.  It  will  also  reveal  any  cavities  that  may  be  forming.  Our  examinations  are 
free.  If  there  is  no  immediate  need  of  our  services  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  talk  it  over.  Red  gums  or  sore  teeth  sometimes  lead  to  serious 
disorders.  Watch  your  teeth.  You  will  like  our  nerve  blocking  system;  it  takes  away 
all  the  pain  and  keeps  you  happy. 

DR.  HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 
908  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

At  Powell  and  Eddy  Phone  Garfield  8  3  5 

SPECIALIST — Extractions,  Crowns,  Self  Cleansing  Bridges, 
Porcelain  Work  and  Roofless  Plates 
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No.  8 

For  Grammar 
a  ii  d  H  i  g  It 
School  use. 


Unique  and  9ascinating  %ses 
-  -   ^'    for  Classroom  Work 

^        with"PmNG" 

•  ^^  School°Water  Colors 


No.  3  A 
Most  popular  box  of  cake  colors  in  the 
country.  Adapted  for  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades. 


Art  Supervisors  will  find  our  service  and  help  a  veritable  "gold 
mine"  of  new  and  engaging  ideas  for  classroom  work  with  water 
colors  —  for  example:  Stick  printing;  decorating  lanterns  and 
holiday  cards ;  the  planning  and  making  of  holiday  and  gift  book- 
lets ;  the  design  and  construction  of  waste  paper  baskets ; 
stenciling  on  paper  mats,  scarfs,  and  blotter  pads;  painting  certain 
kinds  of  posters ;  picture  frames  and  draperies  for  classroom  —  these 
are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  modern  teachers  employ 
"PRANG"  Water  Colors. 

We  can  suggest  many  more.  Write  us.  Our  long  years  of  leadership 
in  this  field  and  the  dominance  of  "PRANG"  in  Water  Colors  have 
naturally  made  us  a  sort  of  "clearing  house"  for  new  and  novel  school 
art  ideas. 

Make  sure  that  the  name  "Prang"  appears  on  the  box — otherwise 
it  is  not  "Prang." 

"Prang"  Water  Colors  and  "Prang"  Crayons  are  manufactured  and 
owned  only  by  The  American  Crayon  Company.  It  alone  is  the  orig- 
inal source  of  supply. 

3\MEM€AN  CMAYON   COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  ■  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


No.  16 

Assortment  designed  for  those  wanting 
extended  palette  offering  subtle  differ- 
ences in  color  tones.  Semi-moist.  Two 
brushes. 
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THE  SPIRITS  OF  CHRISTMAS* 


Mother 
Father 
Paul 

Prank 
Eleanor 


By  Ruth  Thompson 

Characters 
Group  op  boys  and  girls,  any  convenient  num- 


ber. 


Six  Spirits:    Good  Will,  Generosity,  Grati- 
tude, Kindness,  Joy  and  Love 
Santa  Claus 


Scene. — A  living-room  simply  furnished.  Fireplace  at  cen- 
ter rear  of  room;  a  couch  to  the  left,  near  which  is  a  door 
leading  out ;  door  also  leading  out  to  right ;  a  Christmas  tree 
on  the  left  side  of  the  room;  piano  left  front  of  room  and 
various  chairs,  at  least  three  of  them ;  small  table  near  Christ- 
mas tree  on  which  are  three  stockings,  some  Christmas  deco- 
rations, a  plate  of  Christmas  candy,  and  a  book. 

Time. — Christmas  Eve. 

(When  curtain  rises,  Father,  Mother,  and  Paul  are  discov- 
ered decorating  the  Christmas  tree.) 

Paul  :  Oh,  joy,  how  I  love  Christmas  Eve !  Dad, 
I  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  tonight! 

Father  :  What  are  you  going  to  do,  my  son  % 

Paul:  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  I  shall  stay 
;  up  tonight  just  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Santa  Claus. 

Father:  Don't  do  it!  If  you  do  he  won't  fill  your 
;  stocking. 

Mother:  You  know,  Paul,  Santa  Claus  never 
:  likes  to  be  seen. 

Paul  :  But,  Mother,  everyone  likes  to  be  thanked 
when  he  gives  presents.  Maybe  Santa  would  be 
nattered  if  I  waited  to  see  him. 

Mother  :  Not  everyone  wants  thanks  or  flattery ; 
1  that  is  where  you  are  wrong.  Anyone  who  is  as 
generous  as  Santa  Claus  has  such  a  large  nature 
that  little  things  do  not  bother  him.  He  wants  more 
practical  thanks  than  your  words.  He  wants  you 
to  be  a  good  boy,  and  if  you  are  good  he  may  bring 
you  gifts. 

Paul  :  My  mind  is  made  up.  I  am  going  to  stay 
and  wait  for  old  Santa. 

(Mother  and  Father  look  at  each  other  in  distress  and 
embarrassment.) 

Father  :  Let  Paul  alone  then,  Mother.  Probably 
Santa  Claus  won't  come  and  see  him  at  all  if  he 
knows  that  Paul  is  going  to  disobey  us  and  wait  for 

*  For  appropriate  music,  suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company  advertisement,  page  2. 


him.  Since  he  does  not  want  to  be  seen,  he'll  prob- 
ably not  bring  a  single  present  to  this  house. 

(The  work  of  decorating  the  tree  progresses  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  Paid  begins  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  drops  a 
trinket  he  was  going  to  hand  his  mother  to  hang  on  the  tree.) 

(Suddenly  from  without  is  heard  the  sound  of  children  sing- 
ing Christmas  carols.  Any  hymns,  carols,  or  Christmas  songs 
may  be  sung,  but  several  should  be  sung  while  the  family  group 
within  stop  their  work  and  listen.) 

Paul  (as  music  ceases) :  It  is  the  boys  and  girls 
from  school !  May  I  ask  them  in  f 

Mother  (looks  at  Father  smilingly) :  Do  bring 
them  in,  dear. 

(Paul  runs  to  door,  opens  it,  and  calls  out) : 

Paul  :  Come  in,  you  Christmas  carol  singers ! 

(Boys  and  girls  troop  merrily  into  the  room.) 

All  :  Merry  Christmas,  everyone !  Merry  Christ- 
mas, Paul ! 

Father  and  Mother  :  Merry  Christmas,  boys  and 
girls ! 

Paul  (jumping  liappily  around  his  friends): 
Christmas  greetings ! 

Mother  :  Take  off  your  wraps,  children,  and  stay 
a  little  while.  Here  are  some  Christmas  candies ! 

(The  children  each  have  a  piece  of  candy,  and  then  gather 
around  the  Christmas  tree  to  admire  it.) 

Frank  :  Santa  Claus  will  surely  think  this  is  a 
fine  tree.  It  is  larger  than  ours. 

Eleanor:  It's  larger  than  ours,  too.  You  are  a 
lucky  boy,  Paul ! 

Mother:  Paul  does  not  know  he  is  fortunate. 
What  do  you  think  he  says  he  is  going  to  do  tonight  % 

Eleanor  (as  all  the  children  look  at  Paul,  tvho 
grows  embarrassed) :  What  is  he  going  to  do?  I 
hope  it  is  something  lovely,  though,  because  this  is 
the  Christmas  season.  My  mother  says  we  should  all 
be  as  sweet  as  Christmas  candy  all  the  year,  but  that 
we  should  try  especially  hard  at  Christmas  time  to 
be  better  than  at  any  other  time ! 

Frank  :  It's  not  hard  to  be  good  when  Christmas 
is  coming ! 

Mother  :  Paul  says  he  is  going  to  stay  up  tonight 
and  see  Santa  Claus.  We  told  him  he  must  not,  but 
he  says  his  mind  is  made  up. 

(All  the  children  look  at  Paid  with  disapproval.  Some  of 
them  murmur  among  themselves.) 
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Eleanor:  Why,  Paul,  I'll  bet  that  Santa  won't 
give  you  a  single  present,  and  it  will  serve  you  right. 

Fbank  :  And  what 's  in<  ire,  you'll  be  so  tired  when 
morning  <•<  >mes  that  you  won't  enjoy  Christmas  very 
much.  I'd  rather  have  a  full  stocking  and  have  a 
good  sleep  than  an  empty  stocking  and  be  tired,  and 
have  everyone  think  I'm  doing  wrong.  No,  sir!  No 
staying  up  for  me ! 

Paul  (stubbornly):  When  I  tell  you  all  about 
Santa  Clans,  how  he  looks  and  acts,  you'll  wish  you 
had  stayed  up  too ! 

Eleanor  :  Well,  you  must  do  as  you  please  but  I 
think  that  you  don't  show  much  Christmas  spirit 
when  the  very  first  thing  you  do  is  to  make  your 
father  and  mother  feel  bad ! 

(Father  and  Mother  have  been  watching  Paul,  hut  he  still 
looks  cross.) 

Mother:  You  all  sing  so  sweetly.  Come,  let's 
sing  some  more  Christmas  songs,  for  we  have  done 
all  we  can  on  the  tree  now. 

(All  gather  around  the  piano.  Mother  seats  herself  and 
plays  Christmas  songs.   All  sing.) 

Frank:  I  must  go  home  now,  for  it's  almost  8 
o'clock.  I  have  to  hang  up  my  stocking,  and  I  know 
all  of  you  have  the  same  job  to  do  at  home — all  ex- 
cept Paul.  (Frank  winks  slyly  at  the  others.) 

(Chorus  of  "Merry  Christmas"  as  the  children  leave.) 

Mother  (turning  to  Paul):  Run  and  get  the 
stockings  now,  Paul,  and  we'll  hang  them  by  the 
fireplace.  I  am  tired  tonight,  and  we  must  all  get 
up  early  and  go  to  church  in  the  morning. 

(Paul  goes  to  table  and  gets  the  three  stockings  that  are 
there.  He  gives  one  to  his  mother,  one  to  his  father,  and  keeps 
one  himself.) 

Father  (as  he  goes  with  the  others  to  the  fire- 
place) :  How  about  this  end  for  me,  the  middle  for 
Paul,  and  the  other  end  for  you,  Mother  % 

Mother  :  Yes,  that  is  the  way  we  did  last  year. 

Father  (with  a  smile):  I'll  certainly  be  angry 
with  you,  Paul,  if  you  spoil  the  party  by  scaring 
Santa  Claus  away  so  that  none  of  us  get  any  pres- 
ents! 

(All  hang  up  the  stockings.  Mother  and  Father  turn  to 
leave  the  room.) 

Mother  and  Father  :  Good  night,  Paul ! 

Paul  (trying  to  speak  in  his  natural  manner  as 
he  goes  to  the  couch  with  a  book  he  has  taken  from 
the  table) :  Good  night,  Mother  and  Father ! 

(Exit  Mother  and  Father  out  of  door  on  right.) 

(Paul  sits  and  reads  for  a  few  minutes.  He  grows  sleepy, 
yawns,  lays  down  book,  and  lies  down  on  couch  facing  the 
fireplace.  Soon  he  falls  asleep.) 

(Enter  six  children.  They  wear  flowing  soft  white  gowns, 
wreathes  and  necklaces  of  red  and  green — the  Christmas 
colors.  They  circle  around  Paul  as  he  is  sleeping  on  couch.) 

First  Spirit:  It  is  too  bad  that  Paul  does  not 
realize  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  He  has  no  idea  what 
it  is  all  about.  Even  on  Christmas  Eve  he  cannot 
forget  himself  and  his  desires,  and  he  has  made  his 
father  and  mother  unhappy.  But  we  will  tell  him 


something 


of  the  spirits  that  should  prevail  at 
time.    Now,  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Good 


Christmas 
Will ! 

"Good  will  to  men  and  peace  on  earth" 
Belongs  to  Christmas  times. 
The  angels  chanted  this  long  ago — 
It  still  thrills  in  Christmas  chimes. 

Spirit  of  Generosity  :  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Gener 
osity ! 

Generous  we  should  be  in  thought  and  deed, 

And  others '  burdens  share ; 
Be  generous  with  our  worldly  gifts, 
And  from  bad  thoughts  forbear. 

Spirit  of  Gratitude  :  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Grati- 
tude! 

As  years  roll  by  we  blessings  have 

To  enjoy  as  we  live. 
One  way  to  show  our  gratitude 
Is  from  what  we  have — to  give. 

Spirit  of  Kindness:  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Kind- 
ness! 

Kindness  is  a  happy  part 

Of  joyous  Christmas  cheer ; 
It  should  live  in  every  human  heart 
Each  day  throughout  the  year. 

Spirit  of  Joy  :  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Joy ! 
Christmas  is  a  merry  time, 

A  time  we  should  give  joy ; 
It  is  a  charming  present 

From  any  girl  or  boy. 

Spirit  of  Love  :  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Love ! 
Love  is  the  keynote  of  Christmas, 

Where  there's  Love  there  can  be  no  strife ; 
Love  is  the  light  in  all  darkness — 
Love  is  the  keynote  of  Life. 

(Spirits  all  join  hands  and  softly  sing  one  verse  of  a  Christ- 
mas carol.) 

Spirits:  Merry,  Merry  Christmas,  Paul!  And 
may  you  be  filled  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christmas ! 

(Exit  quickly  and  quietly  all  the  Spirits.  Paul  stirs,  yawns, 
sits  up,  and  looks  around  in  puzzled  fashion.) 

Paul  :  I  believe  the  Spirits  of  Christmas  really 
did  come  to  see  me.  I  guess  they  are  right ;  I  am  not 
showing  any  spirit  of  good  will,  kindness,  joy,  or1 
love.  The  Spirit  of  Love  said : 

"Love  is  the  keynote  of  Christmas, 

Where  there's  Love  there  can  be  no  strife ; 
Love  is  the  light  in  all  darkness — 
Love  is  the  keynote  of  Life. ' ' 

(Paid  sits  and  thinks  a  moment.  Suddenly  from  without 
is  heard  a  thump  and  then  the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells.) 

Paul  (jumps  to  his  feet  in  alarm  and  delight) 
I  must  go  to  bed !  Santa  must  not  hear  me ! 

(Paul  runs  to  the  door  at  right.  Exit  Paul.  Enter  Santa 
Claus  through  door  on  the  left.  Santa  Claus  places  his  sack 
of  toys  on  the  floor  by  the  fireplace.  Bubs  his  hands 
laughs.) 

Santa  Claus  :  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  know  young  Paul 
will  be  happier  and  better  for  his  lesson.  It  does  us 
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all  good  to  have  our  way  and  be  found  wrong  some- 
times. Paul's  discovered  that  his  parents  and 
friends  were  right  after  all.  I'm  glad  the  Spirits 
icame  to  see  Paul.  They  are  so  busy  all  the  year 
around,  but  particularly  busy  on  Christmas  Eve. 
So  many  people  need  the  Christmas  Spirits !  .  .  . 
Well,  I  'd  better  get  busy.  Paul  shall  have  some  fine 
j  gifts  this  Christmas. 

(Begins  to  put  presents  in  stockings.) 
[Curtain] 
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By  C.  R.  Holbrook, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

On  November  10,  a  day  devoted  to  equality  of  opportunity  in 
education  in  American  Education  Week,  there  was  formally 
opened  a  new  24-room  school  devoted  entirely  to  the  education 
of  Mexican  children  of  the  city  of  San  Bernardino  school  dis- 
trict. This  school  is  one  of  the  most  unique  schools  in  all  Cali- 
fornia in  its  architecture,  design,  and  plan  of  organization. 

Within  the  city  of  San  Bernardino  approximately  24  per 
cent  of  all  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  six  grades 
are  Mexican.  The  Board  of  Education  of  this  city  has  adopted 
the  policy,  and  has  followed  it  for  some  time,  that  it  could 
better  serve  the  interests  of  this  community  and  the  Mexican 
children  by  segregating  them  in  separate  schools.  Conse- 
quently there  are  two  schools  devoted  to  Mexican  education — 
Meadowbrook,  which  is  being  replaced  by  a  new  school  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  city,  and  the  new  Ramona  School 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

The  new  Ramona  School  was  built  to  house  and  care  for  960 
Mexican  children.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  Mexican  archi- 
tecture, being  arranged  in  a  rectangular  shape  with  two  large 
patios  within  the  inclosure.  The  larger  patio  has  a  stage,  and 
facilities  are  provided  so  that  the  entire  student  body  may  be 
accommodated  within  this  inclosure  as  an  outdoor  auditorium. 

Special  rooms  have  been  provided  for  kindergarten,  art, 
music,  crafts,  sewing,  cooking,  automobile  mechanics,  wood 
shop,  shoe  shop,  agriculture,  and  physical  education. 

Prom  the  second  grade  up  the  school  is  platooned  in  a  man- 
ner that  allows  one-half  of  the  day  in  the  home  room  for  read- 
ing, literature,  spelling,  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  citizenship,  with  the  other  half  of  the  day  in  the 
special  rooms  devoted  to  music,  art,  physical  education,  and 
health,  and  various  types  of  manual  arts. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  school  day  is  devoted  to  the 
special  subjects  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  developing 
of  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  and  manual  skill  than  is  done 
in  the  other  schools  of  the  city.  It  is  particularly  noticeable 
that  many  of  the  Mexican  children  excel  in  these  special  sub- 
jects. 

It  will  require  another  year  to  have  the  building  fully 
equipped  for  the  various  types  of  work  to  be  offered,  but  it 
seemed  particularly  appropriate  that  such  an  institute  of  serv- 
ice devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  immigrant  people  that  settled 
here  should  be  opened  during  American  Education  Week,  upon 
Equality  of  Opportunity  Day. 

-  R.  B.  Peters,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  has 
long  been  interested  in  the  Mexican  people  and  their  educa- 
tion, is  very  largely  responsible  for  visioning  and  developing 
this  splendid  type  of  school  building. 

Mrs.  May  Clark,  who  has  been  the  principal  of  this  school 
for  a  number  of  years,  along  with  her  teachers  has  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  plans  for  the  school  programs  and 
activities.  • ■  .  . 

COMPOSER  HAS  WORD  FROM  COOLIDGE* 


Leila  France  McDermott,  author  and  composer  of  the  books, 
"California  Wild  Flower  Songs,"  "Happy  Holidays,"  and 
other  school  music  books  that  are  used  widely  in  California, 
has  received  an  appreciative  letter  from  E.  G.  Clark,  secretary 
to  the  President,  in  response  to  her  sending  Coolidge  a  copy  of 
one  of  her  late  popular  songs,  "Armistice  Day."  A  copy  of 
the  letter  follows : 
My  Dear  Mrs.  McDermott : 

I  want  to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  President  his  thanks  for 
your  kindness  in  sending  to  him  your  Armistice  Day  song-.  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to  have  the  President  in  mind,  and  he  appreciates  the 
thought  which  prompted  the  song  and  the  friendly  interest  which  you 
have  shown.  Very  tmly  yourSj 

Mrs.  Lelia  F.  McDermott;  E.  G.  Clark,  Secretary. 

70  Santa  Monica  Way,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


*These  books  of  songs  may  be  obtained  from  the  author  or  from  the  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company. 
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RICHARD  J.  WERNER,  STATE  COMMISSIONER       PRIZES  OFFERED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL 


Richard  J.  Werner,  who  has  been  appointed  Stale  Commis- 
sioner of  Secondary  Education  by  the  State  Hoard  of  Educa- 
tion, has  a  fine  educational  record.  Besides  his  educational 
work  Mr.  Werner  has  served  as  president  of  the  Yolo  County 
Teachers  Association,  secretary  of  the  California  Agricultural 
Teaehers  Association,  and  chairman  .of  the  rural  high  schools 
section,  California  principals'  convention. 

Mr.  Werner  is  a  graduate  of  Los  Angeles  elementary  and 
high  schools,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  and  University  of 
California.  The  positions  he  has  held  follow: 

Assistant  in  chemistry,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Sep- 
tember, 1916-1918 ;  United  States  Army  (11  monthsin France) 
private,  Sergeant,  First  Sergeant,  Lieutenant  in  command  of 
company,  March,  1918,  to  July,  1919;  principal  Esparto  Union 
High  School,  August,  1919,  to  June,  1922;  assistant  in  educa- 
tion, University  of  California,  June,  1922,  to  September  1, 
1 923 ;  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Instruction,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1923,  to  October  15,  1926;  lecturer  in  education,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  summer,  1924-25-26;  lecturer  in  educa- 
tion, Stanford  University,  summer,  1926. 

VISITOR  COMMENDS  SCHOOLS 


After  visiting  the  Colma  and  Daly  City  schools,  where  W.  J. 
Savage  is  District  Superintendent,  Beatrice  H.  Woodward, 
special  state  instructor  in  health  work,  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  Miss  Pansy  Abbott,  County  Superintendent  in  San  Ma- 
teo County,  where  this  school  system  is  located : 

After  spending  two  days  in  Daly  City  and  Colma  schools  I  feel 
impelled  to  write  this  note  to  you  to  tell  you  that  I  have  never  enjoyed 
talking  to  groups  of  children  anywhere  any  more  than  I  did  to  the 
students  of  each  and  all  grades  in  each  of  the  schools  of  that  district. 

Because  their  attention,  courtesy,  and  interest  were  outstanding  in 
their  perfectness,  individually  and  collectively,  I  felt  that  they  should 
he  commended. 

May  I  say  that  personally  I  think  all  the  teaehers  in  those  schools 
are  marvelous. 

Mrs.  Emile  Lohr  has  put  on  a  very  good  health  program  and  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  the  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers,  and  is  so  much 
beloved  by  them  and  the  children. 

My  work  with  your  county  nurse  was  a  great  pleasure,  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  a  most  efficient  and  conscientious  and  splendid  charac- 
ter in  Miss  Throndson. 


FEDERATED  COLLEGE  PLAN  GOES  INTO  EFFECT 


Pomona  College  has  opened  its  thirty-ninth  year  with  its 
highly  selected  body  of  young  people  and  plans  have  been  per- 
fected which  will  make  it  the  first  unit  in  the  federated  college 
plan.  Scripps  College  is  the  second  unit  in  The  Claremont 
Colleges,  which  shall  be  the  central  organization,  operating  not 
only  to  serve  the  common  interests  and  relations  between  the 
various  colleges  and  to  provide  certain  facilities  for  joint  use, 
but  shall  also  operate  in  important  ways  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  and  creating  distinctive  and  unique  honors 
for  scholastic  initiative  among  all  the  students  of  the  various 
colleges. 

The  central  organization  will  also  provide  the  opportunity 
of  surrounding  all  of  the  federated  colleges  with  such  forms  of 
research  as  will  create  a  stimulating  environment  to  all  who 
are  in  the  college  company. 

FRESNO  BUILDING  PROGRAM 


Walter  Ray  IIepner,  newly  elected  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Fresno,  will  be  actively  engaged  these  next  two 
years  in  a  building  program,  money  for  which  was  voted  in  a 
bond  election  last  spring.  Mr.  IIepner  and  the  architects  asso- 
ciated on  the  Fresno  school  building  program  are  working  out 
something  radically  new  in  school  architecture,  which  will 
probably  revolutionize  school  construction  in  concrete. 


Three  prizes  of  $250,  $100,  and  $50  are  offered  by  the  Harmon  < 
Foundation  and  The  Survey  magazine  for  "the  best  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  dealing  with  some  adventure,  invention,  or 
accomplishment  in  the  field  of  public  education."    The  win- U 
ning  story  will  be  published  in  The  Survey  and  in  collaborat- 
ing newspapers. 

The  contest  is  open  to  everyone,  including  professional  and; 

amateur  educators,  writers,  and  students.    The  story  may  bell 

about  "the  new  education"  in  a  public  instead  of  an  expensiveM 


private  school;  about  workers'  education  classes  at  a  state  uni 
versify;  about  a  new  state  educational  plan;  about  the  rejuve- 
nation of  the  little  crossroads  schoolhouse  ;  about  a  fine  piece  oi 
cooperation  between  a  community  and  its  schools 

So  long  as  it  deals  with  public  education  there  is  no  limita 
tion.  It  is  hoped  in  particular  that  those  who  are  actuallj 
engaged  in  educational  enterprises  will  write  out  of  their  first 
hand  experience. 

The  judges  will  be  Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  Univi 
sity  of  Wisconsin ;  John  H.  Finley,  editor  of  the  New  Yor! 
Times;  Joseph  K.  Hart,  former  professor  of  education  at  thi 
University  of  Washington  and  at  Reed  College ;  Henry  R 
Linville,  president  of  the  Teachers  Union  of  New  York  City 
Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Education! 
Experiments;  Nathaniel  M.  Salley,  dean  of  the  School  of  Ed- 
cation,  Florida  State  College  for  Women;  Mary  E.  Woolle; 
president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College;  Will  C.  Wood,  Stai 
Superintendent    of   Public    Instruction,    California;    Beulal 
Amidon,  education  editor  of  The  Survey. 

conditions 

The  manuscripts  must  be  not  less  than  1000  nor  more  thai 
2500  words  in  length,  typewritten,  double  spaced  on  one  sid> 
of  the  paper. 

Delivery  must  be  not  later  than  noon,  December  31,  1926. 

Address  them  to  Jury,  Harmon-Survey  Award  3,  care  o 
The  Survey,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York. 

Identification  must  be  by  means  of  a  pen  name  signed  to  th 
manuscript  with  an  accompanying  plain,  sealed  envelop 
having  on  the  outside  the  pen  name  and  on  the  inside  the  pe: 
name  and  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  author. 
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Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Nason,  last  year  director  of  commercial  wor. 
in  Eureka,  has  been  appointed  director  of  commercial  wor 
for  the  Fresno  schools.  ™ 


THE  PRAYER  OF  A  HARASSED  MAN 


A 


By  C.  S.  Clark, 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Merced,  Cal. 

O  Lord,  give  me  peace  for  my  daily  toil ; 

Peace  and  rest  and  content  of  heart, 
That  the  things  that  I  think  will  not  soil 

The  things  that  I  do,  even  in  part. 

Let  my  mind  be  free  of  the  things  that  sear 
And  stamp  on  the  face  their  unclean  mark. 

Let  my  heart  be  light  and  my  soul  be  clear 

Of  auger  and  hatred  and  thoughts  that  are  dark. 

Life  is  so  full  of  strength  and  zest; 

Full  to  the  brim  of  things  to  be  done, 
Things  to  be  done  to  their  fullest  and  best — 

A  joy  in  the  doing  of  every  one. 

Each  day  let  me  rise  with  a  hope  new-bom, 
And  carry  it  through  with  a  lilt  in  my  song; 

Each  night  go  to  sleep  with  a  smile  for  the  morn, 
Then  neither  my  days  nor  my  nights  will  be  long 

For  my  faults  and  failures  be  thou  kind, 
Let  not  my  struggles  forward  cease ; 

Neither  greatness  of  spirit  have  I,  nor  of  mind; 
Lord,  for  my  daily  life  and  work  grant  peace. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  Culp 

I  The  Placentia,  Eichfield,  and  Commonwealth  grammar 
school  districts  in  Orange  County,  over  whom  Glenn  A.  Riddle- 
barger  is  District  Superintendent,  have  moves  under  way  for 
the  organization  of  a  union  district.    In  the  three  schools  at 

i  present  there  is  a  school  population  of  above  seven  hundred 
pupils.   Thirty  teachers  are  in  charge.   In  the  above  districts 

I  there  is  quite  a  Mexican  element.    All  white  children  are 

!  brought  to  the  central  school  at  Placentia  in  three  busses,  and 
the  Mexican  children  are  cared  for  in  two  special  schools. 
The  Mexican   pupils   do   exceptionally  good  work  in   these 

,  schools.  The  Placentia  school  has  landscaped  grounds  that 
perhaps  are  not  equaled  by  many  schools  in  the  United  States. 


P.  H.  Sutton,  principal  of  the  Fresno  Technical  High  School, 
attended  the  University  of  Chicago  this  summer.  Mr.  Sutton 
has  been  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  technical  committees  of  the 
Fresno  course  of  study  work  that  has  been  in  process  of  de- 
velopment during  the  last  five  years. 
111 
P.  S.  Smith,  principal  in  charge  of  the  Manhattan  Beach 
School,  has  250  students,  ten  teachers,  a  building  of  eleven 
classrooms,  and  an  auditorium.  The  school  is  situated  in  a 
sheltered  spot  back  of  the  sand-dune  bluff  that  slopes  down 

to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

111 

G.  N.  Keffauer,  last  year  director  of  research  in  the  Fresno 
city  schools,  is  teaching  and  working  on  his  doctor's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  this  year.  Frank  Hubbard,  his 
associate  director  last  term,  was  made  director  of  research  for 
the  Fresno  schools. 


S.  J.  Brainerd,  Superintendent  of  Tulare  Schools,  has  had  a 
unique  building  project  on  this  summer.  The  old  Central 
School  Building  has  been  taken  as  a  nucleus,  and  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date,  modern  school  structure  has  been  built  at  a  saving 
of  some  $25,000.  The  central  section  has  been  rebuilt  and  two 
'wings  have  been  added.  On  one  side  is  an  attractive  auditorium 
I  seating  four  hundred  persons,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  group 
of  classrooms.  The  building  contains  eleven  rooms  and  newly 
arranged  offices  for  the  city  administration.  The  Central 
'School  now  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  absolutely  new 
structure.  The  cost  of  the  project  was  around  $61,000. 
111 

The  Buena  Park  Grammar  School,  of  which  Mrs.  Dora 
iPankey  Glines  is  principal,  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
ischools  in  Orange  County.  The  enrollment  of  three  hundred 
this  year  is  sixty  more  than  last  semester.  Eleven  teachers  are 
employed.  O.  I.  Northrup  has  the  physical  training,  and 
Miss  Georgiana  Baker  is  teacher  of  Americanization  in  charge 
of  the  Mexican  pupils.  The  domestic  science  and  art  depart- 
ment is  supplied  with  most  excellent  equipment  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Glines.  The  school  building  is  new,  of 
Mission  style,  and  the  grounds  are  beautifully  landscaped.  The 
school  is  situated  on  the  widest  boulevard  in  Orange  County. 


Miss  Grace  I.  Dick  has  been  appointed  elementary  school 
librarian  for  Pasadena.  Miss  Dick  comes  to  Pasadena  from 
Oakland,  where  she  was  librarian  in  the  Roosevelt  High  School. 
The  elementary  library  has  been  moved  to  new  quarters  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  School,  the  address  of 
which  is  300  North  Euclid  Avenue.  The  elementary  school 
library,  commencing  this  year,  will  serve  only  the  grades  of 
from  one  through  six.  The  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
will  be  in  charge  of  their  own  librarians. 
1        i       1 

,  J.  B.  Potter,  Superintendent  of  Eedondo  Beach  grammar 
schools,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  territory  by  its  annexation  to 
Los  Angeles,  has  a  larger  school  population  this  year  than 
last.  Five  schools,  sixty  teachers,  and  1300  pupils  are  in  the 
city.  The  new  teachers  secured  this  year  for  Redondo  Beach 
were  of  exceptionally  high  standard. 
111 

L.  E.  Stockwell  has  been  elected  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  Fresno  city  schools.  Mr.  Stockwell  will  devote 
half  his  time  to  the  city  system  and  half  his  time  to  the  Fresno 
State  Teachers  College.  Mr.  Stockwell  last  year  was  assistant 
supervisor  of  vocational  education,  University  of  California 

Southern  Branch. 

iii 

Walter  Schlein  has  been  promoted  from  the  principalship 
of  the  Jefferson  School,  Fresno,  to  the  vice  principalship  of  the 
Fresno  Technical  High  School.  Harold  F.  Hughes,  principal 
of  the  Jefferson  School,  has  been  made  part-time  director  of 
visual  education  for  the  Fresno  city  schools. 


Miss  M.  L.  Stoddard,  Librarian  of  Merced  County,  by  reason 
of  a  contract  recently  entered  into  between  Merced  and  Mari- 
posa counties,  will  give  county  library  service  to  Mariposa 
County.  The  twenty-six  schools  in  Mariposa  County  probably 

will  be  served. 

111 

A.  F.  Bassett,  District  Superintendent  of  Fowler  grammar 
schools,  is  introducing  more  individual  work  in  arithmetic  in 
the  upper  grades.  An  effort  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
technic  of  reading  is  being  made  in  the  lower  grades. 

/       t       1 
D.  C.  Weage,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Clovis  Grammar 
School  and  member  of  the  Fresno  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, is  carrying  on  extensive  research  in  reading  this  year. 

Mrs.  Alice  Mulcaht  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Tulare  city  schools.  Mrs.  Mulcahy  will 
have  charge  of  office  detail  and  books. 
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Frank  M.  Weight,  District  Superintendent  of  the  El  Monte 
grammar  schools,  his  an  enrollment  of  around  850  students 
this  year.  At  present,  at  the  Columbia  School,  a  new  wing  of 
ten  rooms  is  being  added,  eight  of  which  are  classrooms  and 
two  of  winch  will  he  used  for  domestic  science.  A  kindergarten 
unit,  with  a.  basement  below  for  physical  education  quarters, 
is  under  construction  also.  The  separate  physical  education 
quarters  for  the  hoys  and  girls  are  equipped  with  lockers  and 
showers  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  are  shut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  school  building.  The  cost  of  construction  will 
amount  to  around  ^75,000. 

111 

B.  G.  Hall,  for  the  past  several  years  principal  of  the 
Covina  Grammar  School,  has  heen  elected  District  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Willowhrook  grammar  schools.  lie  has  charge 
of  two  buildings,  twenty-six  teachers,  and  over  nine  hundred 
children.  Mrs.  Grace  Ileaton  Barnes,  who  taught  in  the  San 
Bernardino  schools  last  year,  and  who  has  had  six  years'  ex- 
perience as  County  Superintendent  in  Kansas,  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Willowhrook  School. 
111 

Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Howard  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  Queen  Street  School,  Inglewood.  Mrs.  Howard,  for  the 
last  four  years,  was  Assistant  Superintendent  at  Huntington 
Beach,  and  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Campfire  Girls.  Mrs. 
Howard  is  a  graduate  of  the  Southern  Branch  University  of 
California  and  is  a  school  principal  of  exceptional  ability. 
111 

Ralph  S.  Chambers  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Covina  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Chambers  is  a  graduate  of  Park 
College,  Missouri.  This  last  year  he  received  his  M.A.  degree 
from  Stanford  University  in  the  department  of  education. 
For  the  previous  ten  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Potlatch,  Idaho,  schools. 


Have  You  Received  Your  Copy 
of  Catalog  No.  925? 


SCHOOL  |  SUPPLIES 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


Phoenix,  Ariz 
Reno,  Nev. 


Schools  and  School  Properties  for  Sale 


BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY  CO. 


517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $55  and  $75. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50  extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  527  California  Terrace 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real  French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 
to  All  Amusements 


Absolutely  Fireproof 


RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 


LOS  ANGELES 


This  edition  of  our  complete  catalog  is  said  by  many 
to  be  the  most  complete  encyclopedia  of  School  Sup- 
plies and  Equipment  ever  gathered  together  and  pub- 
lished under  one  cover.    It  will  interest  you, 
if  concerned  in  education. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


Fresno,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


HUNTINGTON 
HOTEL 

Corner  8th  and  Main  St. 


Heart  Theater  and  Shopping 
District 


Where  the  Guest  Becomes  an 
Individual,  Not  a  Number 

Rates  $1.50  to  $2.50 

Best  for  Less 

GARAGE  FACILITIES 

Attractive  Weekly  Rates 


Wm.  R.  Reddig  Jos.  G.  Charron 

Operators 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


IJIIK 


By  Harr  Wagner 

The  constitutional  measure  to  increase  the  salaries  of  certain 
state  officers,  including  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, was  voted  down.  A  well-known  taxpayer  and  citizen  said : 
"It's  ridiculous.  Will  Wood  is  head  of  the  biggest  corporation 
in  the  state — the  Public  Schools — and  corporations  in  Califor- 
nia pay  from  $15,000  to  $75,000  per  year,  and  the  universities 
pay  as  high  as  $12,000  per  year  for  an  athletic  coach.  It 's  ridic- 
ulous. We  pay  our  State  Superintendent  only  $5000  per  year. ' ' 
i        1        1 

Under  the  federal  apportionment  bill  voted  into  our  constitu- 
tion by  the  people  of  California  on  November  2, 1926,  Southern 
California  will  control  the  Assembly  and  Northern  California 
will  control  the  Senate.  Under  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
north  and  south  should  enact  some  good  legislation  for  the 
people.  It  will  not  be  possible,  under  the  new  apportionment, 
for  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles  to  form  a  bloc 
and  control  both  houses  of  the  Legislature. 

111 

i'W.  H.  Housh,  formerly  and  for  many  years  principal  of  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School,  has  been  made  supervisor  of  library 
and  textbook  activities  in  the  Los  Angeles  school  system. 
Mr.  Housh  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world. 

'  He  traveled  alone  and  had  many  interesting  experiences.  His 
long  and  successful  career  at  the  head  of  high  school  activities 
will  make  his  work  for  junior  high  and  high  school  books  espe- 
cially valuable.  i       i       i 

M.  Madilene  Veverka,  supervisor  of  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary work  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  has  recently  returned 
from  Prague.  While  in  her  native  land  she  was  frequently  the 
guest  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 

111 
Again  San  Francisco  has  earned  the  title  "The  City  of  Dis- 
tinction." Voters  by  a  majority  of  four  to  one  gave  the  teach- 
ers who  retired  before  the  City  Pension  Act  became  effective  a 
retirement  salary  of  from  $800  to  $1500  per  annum. 

111 
Page  436  of  the  Journal  of  Education  contains  a  splendid 
review  of  A.  J.  Cloud's  book,  "Our  Constitution:  Its  Story, 
Its  Meaning,  Its  Use."  The  review  closes  with:  "Since  seeing 
Cloud 's  setting  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  his- 
tory, we  think  everyone  needs  an  annual  baptism  of  Americani- 
zation. ' '  Mr.  Cloud  is  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  San  Francisco.  t       1       i 

The  city  op  Burbank,  by  popular  vote,  selected  the  name 
"Joaquin  Miller"  for  one  of  its  most  beautiful  school  build- 
ings. Mr.  Collins  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Mrs.  Louise 
Wickersham  the  principal.  The  editor  of  the  Western  Jour- 
nal op  Education,  in  a  recent  visit,  gave  his  personal  reminis- 
cences of  ' '  Joaquin  Miller,  the  Man  and  His  Poetry. ' ' 


Superintendent  W.  R.  Hepner  is  proving  himself  a  fine  school 
administrator.  A  successful  school  administrator  needs  two 
elements  that  Superintendent  McAndrews  of  Chicago  has  in  a 
high  degree — a  sense  of  humor  and  an  appreciation  of  poetry. 
In  Bulletin  No.  7  Superintendent  Hepner  gives  this  poetic 
gem: 

If  your  nose  is  close  to  the  grindstone  rough, 
And  you  keep  it  down  there  long  enough, 
You  will  soon  forget  there  are  such  things 
As  a  brook  which  babbles  and  a  bird  which  sings. 
Three  things  your  whole  world  will  compose — 
Yourself,  the  stone,  and  your  darned  old  nose. 

— Anonymous. 

Fresno  and  adjoining  counties  will  hold  their  annual  institute 
on  Monday,  November  22 ;  Tuesday,  November  23,  and  Wednes- 
day, November  24, 1926.  The  Bay  Section  Institute  will  be  held 
December  13  and  16,  and  the  Southern  Section  December  22  to 
24.  The  interest  in  these  conventions  and  in  the  organization 
of  the  C.  T.  A.  continues  to  grow.  B.  G.  Gridley,  the  efficient 
secretary  of  the  Bay  Section,  reports  an  increase  of  71  per  cent 
during  the  past  four  years. 

iii 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has  appointed 
Charles  C.  Danforth  principal  of  the  Girls  High  School.  Mr. 
Danf orth  was  formerly  principal  of  the  Hamilton  Junior  High 
School.  He  succeeds  Doctor  Arthur  W.  Scott,  whose  adminis- 
tration is  one  of  the  noted  achievements  in  education  in  the 
West.  He  retires  on  a  pension  from  the  city  and  the  state  after 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  service  in  the  one  school.  His 
predecessors  were  Elisha  Brooks,  author  of  "A  Pioneer  Mother 
of  California,"  Mrs.  Kincaid  and  John  Swett. 
iii 

Citizens  of  California  expended  $58,280,945  for  secondary 
education  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1926.  Of  this 
sum  $39,747,714  went  for  current  operating  expenses  and 
$18,533,231  were  invested  in   capital  outlays. 


THE  CLAPP  DRILL  BOOK 
IN  ARITHMETIC 

A  separate  book  for  each  of  Grades  4  to  8, 
inclusive,  and  a  teacher's  manual. 

The  only  drill  material  on  the  market 
which  enables  the  teacher  to  select  a  par- 
ticular page  and  know  exactly  on  what 
combinations  her  pupils  will  receive  prac- 
tice when  they  do  the  exercises  on  that 
page. 

Invaluable  for  diagnostic  and  remedial 
work. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


New  York         Newark         Boston 


Chicago 


Francisco 
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STATE  BOARD  MEETS 


The  Stale  Board  of  Education  met  in  regu- 
lar quarterly  session  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Oc- 
tober 11,  l!ll!(i.  The  following  members  were 
present :  Mrs.  llelene  Hastings,  Mrs.  Dora  A. 
Stearns,  C.  E.  Jarvis,  S.  1).  Merle,  and  Flor- 
ence J.  O'Brien;  absent,  C.  A.  Storke. 

Mr,  O'Brien  was  elected  president  and  Mr. 
Jarvis  vice  president  of  the  board. 

Mr.  O'Brien  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittees of  the  board: 
Legislation — Mr.  O'Brien,   Mrs.   Hastings,   Mr. 

Storke. 
Textbooks — Mrs.  Hastings,  Mr.  Merk,  Mr.  Jar- 
vis. 
Finance — Mr.  Jarvis,  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Vocational — .Mr.  Merk,  Mrs.  Stearns. 
Credentials  and  Accreditation  —  Mrs.   Stearns, 

Mr.  Merk,  Mr.  Jarvis. 
Teachers   Colleges — Mr.    Storke,    Mrs.    Stearns, 

Mrs.  Hastings. 
Physical   Education — Mr.    Merk,    Mrs.    Stearns, 

Mrs.  Hastings. 
Los  Angeles  Office — Mrs.  Stearns,  Mr.  O'Brien. 
/Retirement  Salary: 

Appli-cations  for  Retirement — Mr.  Storke,  Mr. 

Merk,  Mrs.  Hastings. 
Investments — Mr.  Jarvis,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

R.  J.  Werner,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricul- 
tural Instruction,  was  elected  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Schools,  effective  October  15. 

Julian  A.  McPhee,  Assistant  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Instruction,  was  elected  State 
Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  effective  Octo- 
ber 15. 

N.  P.  Neilson,  Polytechnic  High  School, 
San  Francisco,  was  elected  State  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Education,  to  begin  his  duties 
November  1. 

Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools,  reported  that  certain 
corrections  and  additions  had  been  made  to 
Frederic  Woellner's  "How  We  Govern,"  and 
the  board  authorized  the  printing  of  90,000 
copies. 

Miss  Heffernan  reported  she  had  sub- 
mitted the  material  for  the  art  bulletin  to 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  art  and  that  sug- 
gestions made  by  them  were  being  incor- 
porated into  the  bulletin.  Miss  Heffernan 
was  authorized  to  print  2500  copies  of  the 
art  bulletin,  entitled  Bulletin  "2-F"— "A  Sug- 
gestive Course  of  Study  in  Industrial  Art  for 
Rural  Schools." 

At  the  request  of  Superintendent  W.  L. 
Stephens  of  Long  Beach  the  board  ordered 
the  "Junior  Speech  Book"  by  Nattkemper 
and  McCay  added  to  the  official  high  school 
textbook  list. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  to  the  effect  that  no  texts  will  be  added  to 
the  list  of  high  school  textbooks  hereafter  ex- 
cept in  July  and  January. 

Volmer  Fred  Hall,  the  holder  of  an  ele- 
mentary life  diploma,  was  notified  to  appear 
before  the  board  on  January  11  at  11  a.  m., 
to  show  cause  why  his  credential  should  not 
be  suspended  in  accordance  with  Section  1699 
of  the  Political  Code. 

A.  Peal  Edwards  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  the  board  at  the  hour  of  10  a.  m. 
January  11,  1927,  to  show  cause  why  her  cre- 
dential should  not  be  revoked  on  account  of 
unprofessional  conduct,  charges  having  been 
preferred  against  her. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Ricciardi,  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Education,  was  authorized  to  at- 
tend the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association  during  the  first  week 
in  December,  to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  board  instructed  Hie  secretary  to  ad- 
vertise for  bids  for  geography  material  for 


grade  seven  or  grades  seven  and  eight,  said 
bids  to  be  received  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 30,  1926. 

The  elementary  commissioner  was  author- 
ized to  call  the  state  music  conference  at  a 
time  and  place  to  be  decided  upon  later. 

Miss  Heffernan  was  authorized  to  print  the 
following  bulletins:  "Arbor  Day,"  "The 
Rural  School  Plant,"  and  "The  Exchange 
Bulletin  in  Rural  Education,"  the  "Exchange 
Bulletin  in  Rural  Education"  to  be  published 
bimonthly. 

Mr.  Werner  was  authorized  to  compile 
material  for  the  "Directory  of  Secondary 
Schools,"  provided  he  can  make  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  with  a  publisher  to  print 
the  edition. 

Letters  from  Albert  E.  Lombard  and  Ed- 
gar McLeod,  representing  the  Christian 
Science  Committee  on  Publications  for  South- 
ern and  Northern  California,  respectively, 
were  received,  calling  attention  to  paragraph 
107  of  "Ritchie's  Primer  of  Physiology,"  pub- 
lished by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
use  in  the  elementary  schools,  which  reflects 
upon  followers  of  Christian  Science.  The 
board  declared  its  intention  to  correspond 
with  the  publishers  for  permission  to  remove 
the  objectionable  paragraph  from  all  future 
editions. 

RETIREMENT  SALARY  BUSINESS 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions 
were  granted,  amounting  to  $119.10. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum — Victress 
Bower,  Riverside;  Pearl  M.  Brown,  Glendale; 
Ada  A.  Clendenin,Lakeport ;  Alberta  Cox,  Ocean 
Park ;  Margaret  E.  Curry,  San  Francisco ;  Alice 
Elizabeth  Davis,  Oakland;  Sarah  Jane  Dewing, 
Oakland ;  Daniel  Harvey  Foree,  San  Luis  Obispo ; 
Mrs.  Ella  E.  Gray,  South  Pasadena;  Magdalene 
Hetzer,  San  Francisco ;  Annie  Hinds,  San  Fran- 
cisco; James  R.  Huffaker,  Rio  Oso;  Sarah  F. 
Laven,  San  Francisco;  Julia  M.  Lewis,  San 
Francisco;  Rose  Helene  Meehan,  Burlingame ; 
Jay  B.  Millard,  Beverly  Hills;  Mary  O'Neil, 
Weaverville ;  Doctor  Arthur  Walter  Scott,  San 
Francisco ;  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Smith,  San  Francisco ; 
James  Reade  Watson,  San  Francisco;  Henry 
Clay  Hall,  Madera;  Susie  E.  Wiedman,  Oak- 
land. 

Under  Section  9  of  the  Law — Clara  T.  Banker, 
Fort  Bragg;  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Collins,  Seiad 
Valley;  Electa  Welch  Rogers,  Berkeley;  George 
Reuben  Sikes,  Lakeport;  Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Ste- 
phenson, Stockton ;  Maude  A.  Lissak,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Abel  M.  Davis,  Fullerton. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sacra- 
mento January  10, 1927. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Will  C.  Wood,  Secretary. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND  THEME 
IN  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 


"Poor  John  Made  Pothooks  Pay"  is  the  name 
of  an  article  in  the  November,  1926,  Every- 
body's magazine,  and  the  subtitle  is,  "The  boy 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  found  shorthand  too 
difficult  to  master  so  he  introduced  improve- 
ments of  his  own.  Now  95  per  cent  of  the 
schools  teaching  shorthand  use  John  Gregg's 
system."  Kingsley  Gray,  the  author  of  the 
article,  has  made  the  subject  of  the  Gregg 
shorthand  system,  which  is  used  in  practi- 
cally every  civilized  country,  vastly  interest- 
ing. 

What  made  John  Robert  Gregg  think  of 
evolving  a  new  system,  his  early  beginning, 
and  his  success  today  in  lightening  the  labor 
of  millions,  together  with  the  history  of 
shorthand,  are  all  included  in  the  six-page 
illustrated  article. 


GREGG  BOOKS 
FOR   1926 

LAW 

ESSENTIALS  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  Re- 
vised 192S  Edition.  By  Wallace  Hugh 
Whigam,  M.S.,  LL.M.,  Carl  Schurz  High 
School  and  Walton  School  of  Commerce, 
Chicago.  $1.40 

Notable  for  simplicity  of  presentation,  and 
strong,  practical,  constructive  work  to  de- 
velop knowledge  and  application  of  prin- 
ciples. 

MATHEMATICS 

MODERN  JUNIOR  MATHEMATICS,  Book  II. 
Revised  1926  Edition.  By  Marie  Gugle, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  $  .90 

Thoroughly  revised  by  the  addition  of 
practical  suggestions  to  teachers,  practice 
problems  by  chapters,  shop  and  home  eco- 
nomics problems,  new  types  of  tests,  mini- 
mum essential  tests,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
relation  of  mathematics  to  art,  with  illustra- 
tions in  color. 

SALESMANSHIP 

SALESMANSHIP  AND  BUSINESS  EFFI- 
CIENCY. Revised  1926  Edition.  By 
James  S.  Knox.  $2.50 

This  is  the  school  edition  of  Mr.  Knox's 
well-known  book,  designed  as  a  complete 
course  in  Salesmanship  and  Business  Effi- 
ciency. 

SHORTHAND 

DICCIONARIO  DE  LA  TAQUIGRAFIA 
GREGG  (Spanish  Greg?  Shorthand  Dic- 
tionary).   By  John  Robert  Gregg.      $1.00 

TYPEWRITING 

THE  TYPIST  AT  PRACTICE.  By  Mrs.  Esta 
Ross  Stuart,  Berkeley,  California,  High 
School.  $   .67 

A  combination  typewriting  practice  pad 
and  filing  folder.  Consists  of  320  letter-size 
sheets,  of  which  half  are  in  type,  the  other 
half  blank  for  students*  practice.  Forces  stu- 
dent to  work  to  capacity  every  minute.  De- 
velops technique,  rhythm,  accuracy,  and 
speed. 

TYPEWRITING    SPEED    STUDIES.     Revised 

1926  Edition.      By    Adelaide    B.    Hakes, 
Gregg  School,  Chicago.  $  .52 

Contains  supplementary  exercises  in  type- 
writing. Splendidly  adapted  for  reviews  and 
for  tests. 

NEW    RATIONAL    TYPEWRITING,    Revised 

1927  Edition.    By   Rupert  P.  SoRelle. 

$1.20 

A  revision  of  this  popular  text  first  pub- 
lished in  1923.  Contains  sufficient  material 
for  a  full  year's  work.  This  book  is  soon  to 
be  followed  by  a  second-year  book — Rational 
Typewriting  Projects  —  the  two  books  to 
comprise  a  complete  two-year  course. 

NEW  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING,  Intensive 
Course.    By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle.  $1.20 

This  book  contains  the  leading  features  of 
the  New  Rational  Typewriting,  plus  a  chap- 
ter on  projects  and  problems  for  advanced 
students.  The  book  is  designed  for  schools 
that  use  but  one  typewriting  textbook.  The 
book  takes  cognizance  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions and  organization  of  the  private  com- 
mercial school. 

MONOGRAPHS 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  SHORTHAND, 
TYPEWRITING,  AND  OFFICE  PRAC- 
TICE. By  Louis  Brand,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Stenography  and  Typewrit- 
ing, George  Washington  High  School, 
New  York  City.  $  .20  net 

A  NEGLECTED  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 
By  George  E.  Walk,  Ph.D.,  Dean,  Teach- 
ers College,  Temple  University,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  $   .20  net 

A  scholarly  and  interesting  statement  of 
the  value  of  shorthand  and  the  place  the 
subject  should  occupy  in  our  scheme  of  edu- 
cation. 

APPLICATION  OF  TESTS  AND  MEASURE- 
MENTS TO  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPE- 
WRITING. By  Thaddeus  L.  Bolton, 
Ph.D.,  Head,  Department  of  Psychology, 
Temple    University,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

$   .20  net 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 

[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  sehools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 


Additional  classrooms  on  the  "unit  system" 
will  be  added  to  the  elementary  schools  in 
Salinas  where  Arthur  Walter  is  City  Super- 
intendent. The  voters  recently  voted  favor- 
ably upon  a  $72,000  bond  issue  for  school 
j  improvements. 

Boy  traffic  officers  given  police  powers 
Iwill  protect  Santa  Rosa  school  children  going 
to  and  from  their  homes  if  plans  now  being 
discussed  by  school  authorities  and  the  police 
are  put  into  effect.  The  proposal,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  Police  Department,  is  said  to  have 
the  indorsement  of  Jerome  0.  Cross,  City  Su- 
perintendent of  Sehools.  Under  the  plan,  boy 
traffic  officers  would  be  appointed  in  each 
school,  whose  duty  would  be  to  prevent  the 
[children  from  "jaywalking"  and  to  report 
automobile  drivers  who  drive  recklessly  in 
(the  vicinity  of  the  schools. 

1         1         1 

(W.  P.  Dayton  was  reelected  president  of  the 
(Lodi  Elementary  Teachers  Association  re- 
[cently  in  Lodi.  W.  E.  Owen,  principal  of 
[Woodbridge  School,  was  also  reelected  to  his 
bmee  of  first  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
[Stewart  was  reelected  treasurer.  Mrs.  L.  Bluck, 
(principal  of  Lincoln  School,  was  chosen  sec- 
lond  vice  president,  and  Miss  Lela  Taggert  of 
[Houston  was  elected  secretary.  W.  E.  Wiley, 
[Superintendent  of  Lodi  grammar  schools,  gave 
[bis  teachers  a  report  of  the  Superintendents' 
Convention  at  Lake  Tahoe  at  the  meeting. 
1       1       1 

JFiVE  of  the  students  attending  the  home 
Economics  class  in  the  union  high  school, 
iMcCloud,  Cal.,  where  Mrs.  Gladys  Harris  is 
Instructor,  have  adopted  five  undernourished 
Children.  The  students  have  worked  out  diets 
llwith  the  proper  number  of  charts.  The  aim 
is  to  bring  the  children  up  to  normal  in  eight 
[months.  One  little  girl  has  gained  four 
llDOunds  in  three  weeks,  according  to  Mrs. 
IHarris.  Two  of  the  students  are  now  working 
Inn  diets  for  their  mothers. 
iii 

I  Voters  of  Monrovia  recently  signified  their 
ipproval  of  an  enlarged  and  improved  school 
{system  when  they  voted  favorably  upon  a 
f$150,000  grade  school  bond  issue.  A  six- 
f'acre  site  has  been  chosen  for  a  new  school 
Itauilding,  and  it  will  be  one  year  at  least  be- 
'ifore  the  structure  will  be  ready  for  oecu- 


Notice  of  Examination 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a 
teachers'  competitive  examina- 
tion for  positions  in  the  San 
Francisco  elementary  schools 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  21  and 
22,  1 926. 

For  further  information  and 
application  blanks  apply  to 
office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Department  of  Personnel. 


pancy.  The  total  vote  cast  was  the  largest 
ever  recorded  in  a  Monrovia  school  election. 
A.  R.  Clifton  is  Superintendent  of  the  Mon- 
rovia schools. 

111 

Miss  Mabel  Woodbury,  dean  of  girls  and 
Latin  teacher  of  Redlands  High  School, 
passed  away  recently.  She  had  taught  school 
for  twenty  years  and  was  one  of  the  best 
known  teachers  in  that  vicinity.  H.  G.  Cle- 
ment, City  Superintendent  of  the  Redlands 
schools,  paid  her  high  tribute  at  her  funeral 
and  school  was  closed  so  that  all  students 
could  attend. 

The  new  course  of  study  for  the  Fresno  city 
schools  is  now  being  used,  and  former  courses 
have  been  abandoned.  The  material,  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  has  been 
carefully  studied  and  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  William  John  Cooper,  former 
Superintendent  of  Fresno,  now  Superinten- 
dent of  San  Diego  city  sehools.  In  present- 
ing these  courses,  Mr.  Cooper  invited  the 
teachers  to  make  constructive  criticisms  so 
that  changes  may  be  made  if  necessary. 
Walter  Hepner,  Superintendent  of  Fresno 
schools,  is  adopting  the  same  policies  in  edu- 
cation that  Mr.  Cooper  had  begun  and  placed 
on  a  sound  basis.  Many  teachers  worked  on 
the  committees  in  formulating  the  new 
courses,  and  their  application  is  being 
watched  with  interest. 

111 
Charles  E.  Teach,  City  Superintendent  of 
the   schools   in    Bakersfield,    Cal.,   has   been 
elected  to  life  membership  in  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

111 
A  bond  issue  of  $165,000  for  school  building 
purposes  was  voted  favorably  upon  in  Moun- 
tain View  recently.  Of  this  sum,  $150,000  will 
be  used  to  build  a  new  school  building,  and 
$15,000  will  be  used  for  additions  to  a  build- 
ing already  in  use. 

111 
Jefferson  Union  High  School  District,  San 
Jose,  has  bonded  itself  to  the  extent  of  $100,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  school.  The 
present  school  building  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
school  in  continuous  use  in  the  state.  It  was 
erected  in  1857.  The  new  school  is  to  be  ready 
in  1927,  if  present  plans  are  carried  out,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  its  use  their  will  be  a  cele- 
bration held  in  the  old  schoolhouse. 

111 

Voters  in  Siskiyou  County  have  under  con- 
sideration a  proposal  to  establish  a  junior 
college,  according  to  report.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced by  sponsors  of  the  movement  that 
there  are  800  students  enrolled  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  county,  twice  the  number  needed 
to  support  a  junior  college. 
111 

"What  and  Where  Next?"  is  the  theme 
of  the  new  folder  issued  by  the  California 
Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
The  school,  of  which  B.  R.  Crandall  is  presi- 
dent, offers  vocational  courses  for  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  a  free  state  school.  The  regis- 
tration date  was  September  6  and  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  upon  request. 
111 

Abel  T.  Winn,  for  thirty  years  instructor 
in  sciences  in  the  Boys'  High  School  in  San 
Francisco,  died  recently  in  Petaluma  at  the 
age  of  88  years.  Winn  taught  from  1S71 
until  he  retired  in  1901.  He  took  his  A.  B. 
degree  at  Harvard  in  1859.  He  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War. 


Hundreds  of 
California  Teachers 
Will  Endorse  This: 


The  following  review  of  Compton's  Pictured  Ency- 
clopedia appeared  in  The  School  Parent,  official  publi- 
cation of  the  United  Parents'  Association  of  Greater 
New  York  Schools,  Inc.  This  is  a  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  federation  of  Parents'  Associations  and 
Mothers'  Clubs  in  the  public  and  private  schools,  whose 
object  is  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  review  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 2,    1926: 

Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  is  in 
many  ways  far  superior  to  all  other  ju- 
venile compendiums  of  knowledge.  Its  ap- 
pearance and  legibility  are  conspicuously  at- 
tractive and  its  illustrations  are  clear  and 
up  to  date. 

The  print  is  larger  than  most  other  ency- 
clopedias, as  well  as  very  clear,  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  eye-strain.  The  maps  de- 
serve especial  comment,  as  they  are  larger 
and  more  recent  than  usual.  Besides  politi- 
cal maps  there  are  many  fine  relief  maps 
with  excellent  explanations. 

The  subject  matter  is  alive.  It  is  pre- 
sented simply,  so  that  children  may  not  be 
puzzled  by  new  and  hard  words  or  long, 
involved  sentences.  Everything  that  needs 
illustrating  has  an  attractive  and  artistic 
picture  near  by  which  is  identified  and  ex- 
plained by  the  text. 

Scientific'  subjects  are  well  treated,  so 
that  anyone  can  understand  without  diffi- 
culty. Even  a  piece  of  machinery  becomes 
lucid  to  the  juvenile  mind  when  explained 
intelligibly. 

Stories  are  charmingly  told  and  there  are 
many  examples  of  each  author's  works  fol- 
lowing his  biography.  The  animal  stories 
are  new  and  delightful — just  the  sort  that 
are  always  attractive  to  children. 

An  added  feature  is  a  collection  of  study 
outlines  in  the  last  volume.  These  outlines 
are  guides  to  the  study  of  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  Bibliographies  are  provided, 
arranged  according  to  age,  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  complex  books. 

In  short,  its  editors  are  educators  who 
have  carried  out  the  best  educational  ideas, 
so  as  to  make  the  books  attractive,  as  well 
as  advantageous  to  youth.  No  one  having 
such  a  set  can  fail  to  use  it,  and  using  it, 
must  learn,  and  grow.  Parents  should  be 
grateful  that  they  can  place  so  much  fine, 
educative  material  before  their  children 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  volumes. 


Many  California  Parent-Teachers  Associations  have 
bought  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  for  their 
schools.  It  makes  a  useful,  enduring  and  welcome 
present  to  any  school.  Fine  for  Christmas.  Price  to 
schools,   $55.00. 


F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 

School  Service  Department 

60  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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DEAN  OF  SCHOOL  WOMEN 


By  A.  J.  Cloud, 

Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 

of  San  Francisco 

On  September  26  last,  at.  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Sanchez  School  in  San  Francisco, 
one  of  the  guests  seated  on  the  platform  was 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Burke,  liefm-e  (he  close 
of  the  formal  program,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Mott  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  who 
was  presiding,  presented  Mrs.  Burke  to  the 
audience  as  the  "dean"  of  school  women  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Burke  addressed  the  audience,  fixing 
in  one's  memory  an  ineffaceable  picture  of  a 
woman  small  in  stature  but  mighty  in  spirit- 
ual grace.  In  a  clear  and  unwavering  tone, 
notwithstanding  her  ninety  years  of  age,  she 
exhorted  her  listeners  to  cherish  a  supreme 
regard  for  the  teacher  as  the  chief  benefactor 
of  the  race.  She  declared  that  her  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  education  had  become  even 
sti'onger  in  her  latter  years  than  in  those 
earlier  days  during  which  she  had  devoted 
fifty-three  years  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Mrs.  Burke's  message  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. The  scene  was  one  that  shall  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Less  than  a  month  from 
the  time  mentioned  Mrs.  Burke  answered  the 
roll  call  in  the  other  world. 


AGENCY  HEAD  RETIRES 


C.  M.  Rogers,  who  for  some  years  has  been 
engaged  in  placement  service  of  teachers,  has 
recently  given  up  the  work.  During  the  past 
two  years  he  has  conducted  the  Cooperative 
Teachers  Agency  of  Berkeley.  He  was  also 
for  two  seasons  manager  of  the  placement 
department  of  the  California  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, and  before  that  organized  and  man- 
aged a  private  club  for  securing  teachers 
positions.  In  all  his  experience  in  this  line, 
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extending  over  some  eight  or  ten  years,  it  was 
Mr.  Rogers's  purpose  to  render  teachers  an 
economical  and  efficient  service.  He  made  a 
considerable  number  of  friends  and  received 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  rather  a  wide  group 
of  teachers.  Many,  therefore,  will  be  sur- 
prised and  regretful  to  learn  that  this  inex- 
pensive service  did  not  succeed  and  that  his 
active  cooperation  in  "job-getting"  is  no 
longer  available.  It  would  appear  that  cheap 
placement  service  for  teachers  is  impossible 
unless  sponsored  by  some  authoritative  insti- 
tution. One  of  the  old-line  commercial  agen- 
cies has  bought  Mr.  Rogers's  records  so  that 
these  will  be  available  to  his  former  members 
who  wish  service. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

The  school  buildingprogram  and  the  spend- 
ing of  $325,000  for  elementary  and  $460,000 
for  high  schools  in  the  city  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, where  C.  R.  Holbrook  is  Superintend- 
ent, was  a  feature  of  American  Education 
Week  in  that  city.  The  Board  of  Education 
issued  an  official  statement  to  citizens  con- 
cerning the  school  building  program,  and 
special  invitation  was  extended  to  the  public 
to  inspect  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  school  building 
work  in  San  Bernardino  is  that  practically 
all  building  material  and  labor  comes  from 
within  the  community.  The  Mexican  children 
and  their  needs  have  received  attention,  as 
24  per  cent  of  all  elementary  school  children 
in  that  city  are  Mexicans,  and  an  earnest  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  make  them  good  citizens. 


During  the  celery  and  asparagus  seasons  the 
enrollment  of  the  Antioch  schools  almost 
doubles  each  year. 
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SEATING  THE  NATION 


!  One  man's  idea  has  created  an  industry  de- 
voted to  seating  the  public,  and  now  if  you 
say,  "The  nation  be  seated,"  more  than  fifty 
millions,  country- wide,  would  take  their  places 
•  and  sit  in  every  degree  of  satisfaction,  by 
,  night  or  day,  in  cloistered  cathedral  or  bois- 
|  terous  ballpark,  in  public  auditoriums,  thea- 
|  ters,  and  schools,  from  where  rolls  the  Co- 
:  lumbia  to  Cape  Cod. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  when  Thomas  M.  Boyd 
of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  came  to  the  conclusion  to 
I  seat  the  nation  he  started  a  man's  size  job — 
one  that  compelled  him  to  gather  together  a 
I  large  group  of  men  skilled  in  nearly  every 
i  sort  of  human  endeavor ;  the  artist  and  the 
j  artisan,  the  college  professor  and  the  woods- 
i.man,  the  men  of  iron  and  steel,  from  found- 
ryman  to  polisher,  the  disciplinarian,  engi- 
i  neer,  business  man,  lawyer,  doctor;  the  man 
i!who  cares  naught  for  money,  works  for  art's 
Lsake,  and  the  man  who  knows  all  about  money 
i  and  counts  that  day  lost  when  the  concern  is 
not  advanced  to  a  better  and  stronger  finan- 
cial position. 

At  one  time  it  is  actually  true  nearly  every- 
.'  one  seemed  to  make  a  seat  or  two,  but  of  f  ac- 
Btories  that  earnestly  delved  in  seat-making 
l. there  were  really  none.  Under  the  then  con- 
iditions,  seats  were  bought  largely  within 
i  three  or  four  months  of  the  year.  Statisti- 
cal compilations  of  demand  were  nonexistent. 
((The  industry  was  chaotic  and  the  problem  of 
^supplying  an  intensely  seasonal  demand  in 
pthe  absence  of  data  permitting  the  building 
•of  an  intelligent,  economical,  and  continuous 
manufacturing  program  seemed  to  be  a  prob- 
lem impossible  of  solution. 

To  cut  and  gather  and  season  and  dry  and 
[(prepare  the  woods,  and  to  fashion  and  as- 
semble and  pack  and  ship  millions  of  seats 
,in  three  months  involved  too  large  an  eeo- 
Lnomic  loss,  too  great  a  drain  on  the  nation, 
I  and  these  conditions  which  generally  existed 
|  had  to  be  met  and  solved. 

In  order  to  do  so  one  had  first  to  buy  the 
.factory,  patent  rights,  and  goodwill  of  nearly 
i  thirty  of  the  larger  seat-makers,  who  had 
[(other  lines  of  business  as  well.  This  was 
I  finally  worked  out  in  a  practical  manner. 
There  are  still  many  manufacturers  of  public 
!  seats,  but  by  far  the  largest  concern  today  is 
.the  American  Seating  Company,  of  which 
[Thomas  M.  Boyd  is  the  president,  and  the  real 
I  genius  of  the  business. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


LA  junior  college  is  to  be  added  to  the  Salinas 
i  Union   High   School   District.     Twenty-nine 
',  students  have  signified  their  intention  of  reg- 
istering for  work  and  the  school  board  of 
i  trustees  has  included  $10,000  for  this  addi- 
tion to  the  educational  system  in  this  budget 
Df  $123,000. 
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STUDY  IN  INDIAN  LIFE 


The  University  of  Iowa  Extension  Bulletin, 
March  1,  1926,  is  a  "Course  of  Study  in  In- 
dian Life"  by  Frances  R.  Dearborn,  super- 
visor of  third  and  fourth  grades  of  study  de- 
partment, Los  Angeles  city  schools;  Ernest 
Horn,  professor  of  education  and  director  of 
the  university  elementary  school,  college  of 
education,  University  of  Iowa,  and  GeorgiaM. 
Brown,  principal  of  William  H.  Belknap 
School,  Louisville,  Ky.  Miss  Dearborn  is 
given  credit  in  an  "Editor's  Note"  for  much 
of  the  work.  The  note  declares  that  "Most  of 
the  work  on  the  bibliography,  as  well  as  the 
details  of  the  plan  of  working  out  the  prob- 
lems, was  done  by  her." 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  the  outline  is 
stated  in  the  introduction :  "This  whole  course 
of  study  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  certain 
things  were  true  about  the  Indians  and  that 
these  truths  explain  why  the  Indians  are  as 
they  are  today  ...  It  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
formal  outline  to  show  how  Indian  history 
may  be  taught  in  a  logical  manner.  It  is  not 
a  set  program  of  procedure  which  must  be 
followed.  This  course  is  an  example  of  one 
way  in  which  problem-projects  may  be  car- 
ried through  in  the  mental,  the  physical,  and 
the  social  activities  of  little  children.  And  it 
represents  the  real  procedure  of  a  real  group 
of  children  working  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  who  constantly  tried  to  keep  the  in- 
terests of  the  children  in  mind,  to  direct  their 
euriosity  toward  worth-while  problems." 

Problems,  teachers'  and  children's  refer- 
ences, outlines,  lists  of  pictures,  and  a  very 
full  bibliography  are  given.  The  74-page 
pamphlet  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
taken  of  children  who  were  actually  engaged 
on  the  project  at  hand.  The  course  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  Editor,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Delegates  from  Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras, 
Colusa,  El  Dorado,'  Glenn,  Lassen,  Nevada, 
Placer,  Plumas,  Shasta,  Solano,  Sutter,  and 
Sacramento  counties  met  in  Sacramento  re- 
cently to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Northern 
California  Elementary  Principals  Associa- 
tion, of  which  District  Supervisor  Warren  T. 
Eieh  of  Roseville  is  president. 

The  new  $592,991  union  high  school  in  Rich- 
mond, Cal.,  where  Walter  Helm  is  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  is  to  be  completed  in 
fifteen  months,  it  is  reported. 


San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 

340  O'FARRELL  STREET 


y      / 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 


i         i 


Garage  across  the  street 


i         i 


Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 


JOE  POHEIM,  INC.,  TAILORS 

Proper  presentation  to 

Business,  Social,  Sports  Life  is  dependent 
upon  Outward  Appearance.  Man  is  judged 
and  can  only  be  properly  reflected  by  quality 
of  Materials  and  skillful  methods  of  Work- 
manship. 

We  announce  the  arrival  of  our  Fall  line  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Woolens.  Your  selec- 
tion, designed  and  tailored  by  us,  with  your 
desires  combined  with  present-day  styles  will 
produce  that  individual  result. 

"Made  for  You" 

Hugo  G.  Poheim 

Arthur  T.  Poheim 

Oliver  Hartman 

14  POWELL  STREET  AT  MABKET 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


WATCH  YOUR  TEETH 

A  minute  examination  of  your  teeth  made  several  times  a  year  will  enable  you  to 
arrest  any  incipient  disease  of  the  gums  before  it  has  a  chance  to  reach  the  acute 
stage.  It  will  also  reveal  any  cavities  that  may  be  forming.  Our  examinations  are 
free.  If  there  is  no  immediate  need  of  our  services  there  will  be  no  charge.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  talk  it  over.  Red  gums  or  sore  teeth  sometimes  lead  to  serious 
disorders.  Watch  your  teeth.  You  will  like  our  nerve  blocking  system;  it  takes  away 
all  the  pain  and  keeps  you  happy. 

DR.  HOAGLAND 

"THAT  CAREFUL  DENTIST" 
908  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

At  Powell  and  Eddy  Phone  Garfield  835 

SPECIALIST — Extractions,  Crowns,  Self  Cleansing  Bridges, 
Porcelain  Work  and  Roofless  Plates 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

BIDS  WANTED  FOR  TEXTBOOK 
MATERIAL  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California 
hereby  invites  authors  or  publishers  to  sub- 
mit sealed  proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  right  to  publish  and  distribute  in 
.California  textbook  material,  as  follows: 

Geographical  material  for  the  seventh 
grade  or  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the  above 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  at  his  office  in  Sacramento,  on  or  be- 
fore December  30.    1926. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights, 
inclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  item- 
ized according  to  specifications,  and  marked 
"Bids  for  textbook  material  in  geography," 
may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  hour  of 
4  o'clock  p.  m.  of  December  30,    1926. 

Specifications,  giving  rules  and  particulars 
concerning  this  matter,  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  at  Sacramento. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

Sacramento,  California. 

WILL  C.   WOOD,  Secretary. 


JOHN  McCALLAN  Notary  Public 

Depositions,     Agreements     and     Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


CHARLES  W.  DECKER,  D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
■;COLTON     DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper   Institute,   New   York   City,   established 
in    1S63,   originators  of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


LosAngeles.California 


(WM.B.ClARH.PBopmnoi 

SIXTH  WF1GUCB0A  ST. 


Phone 
TR  inity 
5645 


Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,     without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location  Central  and  Unexcelled 
Modern,    European 

RATES 
$1.50  Without  Bath 
$2.00  Up  With  Bath 

i      i      i 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 


"NOTHING  TO  REPORT1' 


[Alaska  Editor's  Note. — The  following  monthly 
report  was  submitted  by  Alexander  Macintosh,  teacher 
of  the  Territorial  School,  ut  Kiana,  "well  within  the 
Circle;  five  hundred  north  of  Nome."  The  report  ac- 
companied the  regular  statistical  report  on  attendance 
and  other  mutters  and  was  forwarded  in  compliance 
with  the  requcBt  for  a  statement  regarding  school  news 
and  general  community  activities  for  which  purpose 
these  report  blanks  are  sent  to  each  teacher  at  the 
time  thai  general  report  forms  for  the  year  arc  for- 
warded from  the  office.  The  report  was  dated  on 
October  31,  and  reached  the  office  January  11,  thus 
bearing  out.  the  assertion  that  Kiana  has  "a  half  dozen 
mails  it  year."] 


My  Dear  Mr.  Commissioner:  Lest  I  be  haled 
into  court,  I  return  these  blanks  you  sent  me, 
though  there's  nothing  to  report. 

Three  white  men  live  in  Kiana  ;  all  the  dam- 
sels dusky  be — and  the  mighty  Kobuk  rolls 
and  rumbles  to  the  sea.  The  diggings  are  lo- 
cated some  twenty  miles  away  and  when  the 
miners  come  to  town  they  stay  about  a  day. 
So,  there's  nothing  in  the  social  line,  unless  a 
native  dance;  for  activities  communal  there 
isn't  half  a  chance. 

At  Christmas  time  the  miners  make  a  point 
of  coming  down  and  we  see  there's  a  Christ- 
mas for  every  kid  in  town.  The  native  son's 
not  provident — home  mission's  the  word  here ; 
and  Santa  comes  when  needs  be,  most  any 
time  of  year.  We'll  stage  a  Christmas  eve- 
ning, another,  too,  maybe;  the  school  must 
find  the  program — none  to  vary  it,  you  see. 
Lest  infliction  of  our  ego  on  our  friends 
might  seem  absurd,  ours  is  the  old  Greek 
motto,  "Ouden  agon,"  is  the  word. 

The  Kobuk  was  stampeded  along  in  ninety- 
eight  but  they  didn't  make  the  diggings  pay,  I 
much  regret  to  state.  Now  they're  finding 
hundred  dollar  slugs  which  prosperous  days 
may  mean,  though  to  date  there  seems  to  be 
excess  of  gravel  in  between. 

There  is  something  of  propriety  in  this 
"Kiana"  name,  and  to  the  native  Eskimo  be 
credit  or  the  blame.  Kiana  means,  "I  thank 
you";  they  are  grateful,  it  may  be,  to  their 
heathen  gods  for  all  the  game  and  fishes  from 
the  sea.  So  the  town  was  named  Kiana  to 
honor  Kobuk's  belle,  though  the  lady's  gene- 
alogy is  mighty  hard  to  tell.  She  can  shoot 
and  trap  and  mush  the  dogs  and  giggle  goo 
with  glee — while  the  mighty  Kobuk  River 
rolls  and  ripples  to  the  sea.  Frozen  fish  she 
dips  in  seal  oil  with  a  daintiness  most  rare; 
licks  her  fingers  clean  from  "ooksuk"  or  wipes 
them  in  her  hair.  You  can  hear  Kiana  com- 
ing ;  mission  hymns  the  echoes  swell ;  and  the 
songs  of  Harry  Lauder  seem  to  serve  her  just 
as  well. 

I've  a  cabin  on  the  river  bank,  a  cabin  built 
of  logs ;  a  little  cache  set  up  on  poles  beyond 
the  reach  of  dogs;  and  a  million-dollar  view 
of  stream  and  mountain  so  sublime,  which  the 
chief  assures  me  stood  for  years  and  may 
stand  for  some  time.  This  is  well  within  the 
Circle,  five  hundred  north  of  Nome ;  a  half 
dozen  mails  a  year;  we  seldom  hear  from 
home ;  but  we'll  snare  the  festive  rabbit  with 
a  wire  or  a  string  and  possess  our  souls  in  pa- 
tience 'til  the  ice  runs  in  the  spring. 

I  may  not  fill  these  blanks  each  month; 
there  really  is  no  news;  winter  fish  this  year 
has  failed  us ;  there  is  no  one  cooking  booze ; 
but  the  percolator's  perking  and  we  brew  a 
pot  of  tea;  and — lest  we  should  forget  it — 
Kobuk's  rolling  to  the  sea.  —  From  Alaska 
School  Bulletin,  February,  1926. 


Miss  Gladys  English,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  Piedmont  High  School,  has  gone  to 
Chicago,  where  she  is  now  librarian  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 


HOTEL 

CLARK 

2 1  7  Eddy  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Refined, 

Home-like  Hotel 

for  visiting  Educators 

in  the  heart  of  the  city 

Rates:  $1 .50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


By  Mat  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organiser,  California  State  Library 


State  Librarian  Visits  Libraries 

Prior  to  attending  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
conference  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion at  Atlantic  City-Philadelphia,  October 
4-9,  1926,  Milton  J.  Ferguson  visited  Louisi- 
ana, Atlanta,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  League  of  Library  Commissions  is  di- 
recting an  experiment  in  library  extension  in 
Louisiana  which  is  financed  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  As  president  of  the  league  Mr. 
Ferguson  is  deeply  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  extension  work  being  done  in  Louisi- 
ana by  Miss  Essae  M.  Culver,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Louisiana  Library  Commission. 
He  found  conditions  very  satisfactory.  Sev- 
eral parish  (county)  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  prospects  are  also  good  for  the 
establishment  of  a  library  in  Jefferson  Davis 
Parish  in  November.  At  that  time  an  election 
will  be  held  to  vote  an  annual  library  tax  on 
the  parish  equivalent  to  a  dollar  per  capita 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

At  Atlanta  Mr.  Ferguson  visited  the  public 
library  and  library  school.  The  school  is  affil- 
iated with  Emory  University.  The  students 
must  be  university  graduates.  The  school  is 
partly  supported  by  Carnegie  funds. 

The  recently  erected  State  Library  and 
Courts  Building  in  Sacramento  will  soon 
have  to  be  equipped.  With  this  thought  in 
mind  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington 
and  other  large  libraries  were  visited.  Among 
these  were  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  the  new  public 
library  building  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  library  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  The  Cleveland  building,  which 
has  been  occupied  for  only  about  a  year,  is 
distinctive  in  many  features.  Its  designers 
have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  plans  which  de- 
part rather  radically  from  usual  library  prac- 
tices. The  result  is  a  building  of  great  inter- 
est and  beauty. 

From  New  York  Mr.  Ferguson  went  to 
Atlantic  City  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  He  delivered 
an  address  at  the  general  session  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  The  international  aspects  of  the  con- 
ference gave  it  unusual  interest.  Sixteen  or 
more  countries  were  represented  by  eminent 
librarians.  Two  international  sessions  were 
devoted  to  addresses  by  librarians  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  Russia,  Belgium, 
Norway,  Germany,  Japan,  and  China. 

The  conference  spent  one  day  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion had  its  origin  fifty  years  ago.  R.  R.  Bow- 
ker  and  Melvil  Dewey,  two  of  the  original 
members  of  the  association,  addressed  a  large 
gathering  at  Drexel  Institute  telling  of  its 
beginning,  development,  and  present  status 
with  predictions  for  the  next  half  century. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
American  Library  Association  exhibit  at  the 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition  were  visited.  The 
library  exhibit  was  probably  the  best  ever 
assembled.  A  most  distinctive  feature  was 
an  electrically  lighted  sign,  about  18  x  48  feet, 
showing  by  means  of  maps  and  lettering  on 
one  side  the  California  library  system  and 
on  the  other  the  municipal  library  system  of 
Cleveland. 

The  final  stop  was  at  Maryville,  Mo.,  where 
a  state  meeting  of  teachers  and  librarians 
was  held.    There  was  an  attendance  of  ap- 


proximately one  thousand.  Mr.  Ferguson  ad- 
dressed the  librarians  at  a  special  session  and 
the  teachers  and  librarians  at  a  general  ses- 
sion. The  librarians  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  information  for  a  county 
library  law  that  will  be  effective  as  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  Missouri  is 
rural.  ,      ,      , 

Merced  County  Custodians'  Meeting 

The  custodians  of  the  branch  libraries  of 
Merced  County  were  called  together  by 
County  Librarian  Minette  L.  Stoddard  on 
October  7.  All  but  one  of  the  community 
branches  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  an 
excellent  record.  Besides  the  Merced  County 
representatives,  two  women  from  Yosemite 
were  present  to  make  more  evident  the  new 
connection  between  Merced  and  Mariposa 
counties,  the  latter  having  recently  contracted 
with  Merced  for  county  library  service. 

The  theme  of  the  morning  session  was  "Li- 
brary Links,"  Miss  Stoddard  maintaining 
that  each  custodian  was  a  vital  link  in  the 
chain  of  complete  service.  Good  talks  were 
made  by  the  "newest  link,"  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  a  branch  only  a  short  time,  one  of 
the  oldest  "links"  in  point  of  service,  a  cus- 
todian who  has  served  for  sixteen  years,  and 
one  who  has  been  a  part  of  the  system  for 
only  three  months.  Each  one  had  something 
interesting  to  contribute,  whether  from  fresh 
inspiration  of  the  work  or  from  seasoned  ex- 
perience. The  morning  closed  with  a  brief 
talk  by  Mrs.  F.  Radcliffe  of  Merced  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  world  tour.  The 
point  she  stressed  was  the  advantage  that  it 
is  to  any  traveler  to  have  had  the  advantage 
of  reading  good  books  on  the  countries  visited 
before  starting  out  on  a  trip.  She  praised  the 
Merced  County  Library  for  the  fine  service 
that  she  had  had. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  very  attractive 
new  women's  clubhouse,  recently  made  possible 
by  combining  the  forces  of  all  the  women's 
clubs  of  the  town.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  luncheon  hour  was  the  roll  call  at  which 
everyone  gave  his  name  (or  more  properly 
her  name — there  was  only  one  man  present, 
the  custodian  with  sixteen  years'  service  rec- 
ord) and  the  location  of  the  branch  library 
cared  for. 

The  talks  in  the  afternoon  were  called  "Re- 
flections From  the  Outside."  Mrs.  0.  A. 
Baker,  president  of  the  Merced  Women's . 
Club,  gave  the  views  of  the  clubwomen  con- 
cerning the  assistance  they  received  from 
libraries.  Mrs.  George  Robinson,  newly  elected 
P.  T.  A.  president,  spoke  from  the  experience 
of  an  official  of  that  organization  and  a 
mother.  Miss  Mabel  Gillis,  Assistant  State 
Librarian,  closed  the  afternoon  session  with 
a  talk  on  the  State  Library  and  gave  those 
present  some  idea  of  the  way  the  California 
library  system  is  regarded  in  other  countries. 
This  she  had  had  good  opportunity  to  hear 
at  first  hand,  as  several  librarians  from  for- 
eign countries  had  been  recent  visitors  to  the 
State  Library. 

The  afternoon  program  ended  early  in  or- 
der to  give  all  the  custodians  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  different  departments  of  the 
library  and  to  select  new  books  to  take  home 
to  their  branches. 

The  Merced  County  Free  Library,  housed 
in  a  building  of  its  own  set  in  the  midst  of  a 


park,  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  annual  cus- 
todians' meeting.  The  day  was  enjoyed  by 
Merced  people  and  visitors  from  afar  as  well. 
Besides  Miss  Gillis,  the  librarians  present 
from  near-by  counties  were  Miss  Blanche 
Galloway  and  Mrs.  Irene  Bennett,  Madera 
County,  and  Miss  Bessie  B.  Silverthorn  and 
Miss  Amy  May,  Stanislaus  County. 


The  Newspaper  and  the  Library 

The  San  Jose  Mercury-Herald  started  a 
page  recently  in  its  Sunday  section  devoted  to 
the  Junior  Mercury-Herald  Club.  A  month 
ago  1500  children  were  listed  as  club  mem- 
bers. It  has  seven  branch  clubs.  Each  one 
is  a  distinctive  type  and  plans  its  own  indi- 
vidual program. 

Every  Sunday  a  section  of  the  paper  is 
devoted  to  the  activities  and  interests  of  the 
club  members.  The  Junior  Club  conducts  ac- 
tivities of  every  type  for  children,  among 
them  being  literary  and  art  clubs,  and  writ- 
ing, drawing,  and  book  review  contests. 

Effective  cooperation  between  the  news- 
paper and  the  library  has  been  started  by  the 
preparation  of  a  list  of  the  best  juvenile 
books  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Singletary,  County 
Librarian  of  Santa  Clara  County,  and  its 
publication  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury-Herald. 
A  circular  letter  and  the  booklist  were  sent 
by  the  newspaper  to  the  custodians  of  the 
county  library  branches  requesting  them  to 
encourage  the  children  to  read  and  to  enter  a 
book  review  contest  that  the  paper  planned  to 
conduct  over  a  period  of  four  weeks.  So  much 
interest  was  shown  by  the  children  in  the 
book  reviews  that  the  time  was  extended. 
Some  of  the  children's  reviews  were  clever. 
The  plan  will  doubtless  help  to  encourage 
children  to  read  good  books. 


Forty-Sixth  County  Library 

On  October  4  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Mariposa  County  signed  a  contract  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  5  of  the  county  free 
library   law   for   service   from   the    Merced 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 


Fall  term  now  in  session. 

Beautiful  new  buildings. 

Modern  equipment. 

Professional  training  in  the 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Normal  teachers'  course. 


LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 
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County  Library.  In  order  that  the  residents 
nl'  Mariposa  County  may  have  county  library 
service  without  adding  to  the  tax  rate  the  su- 
pervisors cut  the  road  fund  five  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  and  allowed  this  amount 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  county  library. 

Much  interest  lias  been  shown  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  both  community  and  school 
branches.  Miss  Minette  L.  Stoddard,  County 
Librarian  of  Merced  County,  has  reported 
that  seventeen  elementary  school  districts  of 
Mariposa  County  have  joined  the  county 
library  this  month  and  shipments  of  books 
have  been  sent  to  them. 


Joint  District  Meeting 

The  eighth  and  ninth  districts  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association  held  a  joint  meeting 
on  October  23  at  Red  Bluff.  The  two  districts 
comprise  thirteen  of  the  northern  counties. 
Miss  Lenala  Martin,  County  Librarian  of 
Lassen  County,  is  president  of  the  eighth  dis- 
trict and  Miss  Ellen  Frink,  County  Libra- 
rian of  Siskiyou  County,  is  president  of  the 
ninth  district.  They  divided  honors  in  pre- 
siding at  the  meeting. 

Miss  Blanche  Chali'ant,  County  Librarian 
of  Butte  County,  was  leader  of  a  round-table 
discussion  of  subjects  of  library  interest. 

Mrs.  Alex  McCullagh,  wife  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tehama 
County,  gave  most  entertaining  reviews  of 
several  books.  She  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  her 
neighborhood  as  well  as  to  the  county  library 
when  she  told  of  its  use  of  the  county  library 
branch. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  California 
Library  Association,  told  of  the  plan  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  at  Gearhart,  a  beach  resort 
near  Portland,  Ore.,  on  June  13,  14,  15.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  jointly  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Library  Association  of  which  Miss 
Anne  Mulheron,  librarian  of  the  Portland 
Public  Library,  is  president.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber Miss  Mulheron  will  visit  the  California 
State  Library  to  assist  in  arrangements  for 
the  joint  program. 

Miss  Edith  Gantt,  County  Librarian  of 
Plumas  and  Sierra  counties,  told  of  the 
library  service  she  is  giving  under  contract  to 
the  rugged  county  of  Sierra. 

After  dinner  at  the  New  Tremont  Hotel 
an  excellent  talk  on  the  Spanish  land  grants 
of  Tehama  County  was  given  by  County  As- 
sessor Zim  P.  Dyer.  This  was  followed  by 
talks  on  agricultural  extension,  forestry 
service,  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Points  of  contact  between  these 
departments  and  the  library  were  stressed.  As 
hostess  Miss  Anne  Bell  Bailey,  County  Libra- 
rian of  Tehama  County,  gave  much  pleasure 
to  the  visiting  librarians  by  her  thoughtful 
attention  to  every  detail  of  the  meeting. 

i       1       1 

Notes 

Miss  Lillian  Gunther,  for  many  years 
interested  in  library  work  in  Texas,  passed 
away  October  11  after  an  illness  of  a  year 
and  a  half.  For  some  months  before  the  Texas 
county  library  law  was  framed  and  passed 
Miss  Gunther  worked  in  California  learning 
the  methods  used  in  this  state  and  studying 
our  law  and  conditions.  Many  California 
librarians  who  met  her  at  that  time  will  be 
grieved  to  hear  of  her  passing.  She  had 
worked  unceasingly  for  the  spread  of  county 
library  service  in  her  own  state. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  School  Superin- 
tendents of  the  counties  having  county  libra- 
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Is  it  everything  you  would  like  to  have  it?  Do  you  really  promptly  find  your 
material?  Are  your  students'  records  instantly  available?  Are  your  catalogs  for 
purchase  reference  get-at-able? 

Filing  to  find  is  a  science.  It  is  also  our  business.  We  admit  we  know  it  thor- 
oughly. Possibly  we  can  make  some  suggestions  that  would  save  you  precious 
moments ! 
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ries  show  that  the  combined  school  collections 
in  the  county  libraries  contain  over  1,610,000 
volumes. 

Out  of  twenty-eight  students  in  the  School  of 
Librarianship,  University  of  California,  six- 
teen are  taking  the  course  in  county  library 
law  and  administration. 

Miss  Lena  B.  Hunziker,  for  thirteen  years 
reference  librarian  of  the  San  Diego  Public 
Library,  passed  away  October  23.  She  had 
been  ill  for  the  past  six  months. 


The  Azusa  (Citrus  Union)  High  School,  of 
which  Floyd  S.  Hayden  is  principal,  had  a 
turf  football  field  prepared  this  summer. 


A  system  of  student  control  or  citizenship 
training  has  been  adopted  by  the  Healdsburg 
High  School.  The  plan  was  worked  out  by 
the  vice  principal  of  the  high  school,  Edwin 
Kent.  The  entire  faculty  endorses  the  plan. 
The  plan  includes  a  merit  system  and  the 
children  learn  their  duty  to  themselves,  to 
others,  and  to  the  community,  state,  nation, 
and  world.  .    .   . 

J.  A.  Raitt,  Superintendent  of  Paso  Robles 
Schools,  had  every  teacher  return  to  the 
Paso  Robles  system  this  school  year  with  the 
exception  of  two.  During  the  summer  about 
$20,000  was  expended  on  physical  education 
equipment  and  on  the  athletic  field  for  the 
high  school.  Tennis  courts,  track,  football 
field,  basket-ball  courts,  dressing-rooms  for 
boys  and  girls,  showers,  and  bleachers  were 
on  the  program. 


San  Francisco  teachers'  institute  and  C.T.  A. 
convention  will  convene  in  San  Francisco  De- 
cember 13,  14,  15,  16.  The  chief  speakers  at 
the  opening  session  will  be  Doctor  H.  V. 
O'Shea,  professor  of  education,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Doctor  Thomas  H.  Briggs, 
professor  of  education,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  sessions  during  the 
institute  will  consist  of  three  types — general, 
departmental,  and  special  section  meetings. 
Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
new  High  School  of  Commerce  Building,  and 
other  convenient  locations,  according  to  Jo- 
seph Marr  Gwinn,  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools. 


The  only  song  birds  not  protected  by  law: 
are  the  bluejay,  butcher  bird,  English  spar- 
row, sharp-shinned  hawk,  Cooper  hawk,  duck 
hawk,  great  horned  owl,  California  linnet, 
and  blackbirds  in  the  districts  north  of  Te- 
hachapi.  The  blacklisting  of  the  butcher  bird 
and  the  great  horned  owl  is  of  doubtful  util- 
ity, for  both,  as  a  rale,  do  far  more  good 
than  harm.  ,   . 

Apportionment  of  funds  to  the  schools  of 
Riverside  County  recently  amounted  to 
$250,000.  Elementary  schools,  including  rural 
districts,  received  $109,920,  and  high  schools 
were  allotted  $242,364. 


IT  CAME  UPON  THE 
MIDNIGHT  CLEAR 

A  HOLY  NIGHT  PLAY 
By  Irmagarde  Richards 

Speaking  parts  for  1  8  children. 
Practical  suggestions  for  production 
including  Christmas  music  in  play. 
Beautiful  and  full  of  Christmas  at- 
mosphere. Given  successfully  by 
many  rural  schools. 

Price,  25c 

20%  off  when  ordered  in  quantities 
of   1 0  or  more 

HARR  WAGNER 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

149  New  Montgomery  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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PRE-PRIMARY  EDUCATION 


By  Ethel  Whitmihe 
I  Connecting  children  up  with  the  universe — 
i  .making  them  feel  that  they  are  subject  to  laws 
I  in  the  same  way  as  the  sun  and  moon — prob- 
I .  ably  is  the  best  description  of  the  work  of  the 
j  i  nursery  school. 

One  of  these  newest  developments  in  pre- 
li  primary  education  is  established  in  the  State 
i: Teachers  College  at  San  Jose.  In  a  delight- 
l|ful  atmosphere  children  are  really  permitted 
j  i  to  be  children.  And  yet,  each  one  makes  his 
I  \  contribution  to  daily  labor,  even  if  it  is  only 
|' carrying  his  cup  and  saucer  to  the  table,  or 
J  combing  his  hair  before  eating.  There  is  no 
||putting  things  out  of  reach;  no  warnings  of: 
l/'Go  away,  I  can  do  itbetter  without  you,"  or 
('"You  are  too  little  to  have  that." 
i  Morals  and  proper  attitudes  are  the  first  in 
I  this  curriculum,  according  to  Miss  Marion  F. 
I  Buttman,  director  of  the  nursery  school.  Neat- 
i'ness  and  control  are  subtly  taught  through 
i  many  devices. 

DIET  AFFECTS   CHARACTER 

j  "Diet  affects  character,"  Miss  Buttman 
J, said,  painstaking  in  her  discernment  of  the 
|  child  needs.  "Parents  beg  children  to  eat  vege- 
I  tables,  saying,  'Will  you  V  or  'Don't  you  want 
llto  V  We  set  a  goal  for  them  and  expect  them 
||to  reach  it.  No  vegetable  objector  holds  out 
I  long  when  all  the  other  children  are  conf  orm- 
j  ing  to  our  methods." 

'  Little  kiddies  were  walking  up  the  stairs  at 
|  one  end  of  the  room  while  we  were  talking, 
i  The  stairs  led  nowhere,  but  the  walking 
I.teaches  proper  coordination,  one  of  the  as- 
sistants explained.  A  bowl  of  goldfish,  a 
I  coaster,  a  playhouse  of  cardboard,  and  a  cup- 
liboard  of  toys  were  the  equipment,  except  for 
I 'a  canvas  bed  where  tired  youngsters  rested, 
land  a  round  table  where  two-year-olds  to 
jfour-year-olds  had  already  set  their  places  for 

the  noon  meal. 

'  "Children  learn  at  home  on  adult  plane," 
I  went  on  Miss  Buttman,  who  has  had  plenty 
I  of  experience — for  all  her  youthful  years — at 
I  Columbia  and  in  demonstration  schools  in 
•  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  "They  are  over- 
t  stimulated  and  parents  become  irritated  with 
|  them  because  they  do  not  behave.  Here  they 
j  are  in  a  child's  world.  They  learn  with  other 
I  (children,  and  with  simple  things  that  children 
Jjlove.  We  keep  them  in  as  light-weight  cloth- 
'  ing  as  possible,  dispensing  with  sweaters. 
ij'They  are  fed  according  to  their  height  and 
•J -weight.  Spoiled  children  become  smoothed 
I  .out  by  other  children,  not  by  us.  It  is  re- 
I  ;markable  what  grace,  poetic  feeling,  helpful 
.  itraits,  and  real  unselfishness  we  see  developed 

■■here." 

ALLOWS  NO  VISITORS 

'    Miss  Buttman  allows  no  visitors,  keeping 
i  ;to  her  theory  that  children  are  too  much  with 
i  ;the  grownup  world.   Parents  are  brought  to- 
:  .jether  for  discussions  after  the  hours  of  9  to  1 
ind  are  given  records  of  their  ehildrens'  atti- 
tudes,    behavior,     and    physical    condition. 
;Proper  psychological   studies   are   made   of 
,?ach  child  to  be  sent  on  with  them  to  the  kin- 
dergarten and  first  grade.   The  chief  concern 
is  the  child,  first  and  last,  and  they  are  never 
made  things  of  amusement  for  grownups. 
i    Our  interview  ended  because  some  young- 
sters wanted  a  packing  case  on  which  we  were 
sitting  for  a  bear's  cave.   In  a  corner  a  blue- 
?yed  kiddie  of  two  opened  her  bottle  of  milk 
cor   the   mid-morning   meal.     A  husky  boy 
alanted  seeds  in  a  flower  pot,  while  another 
swept  up  sand  in  a  dust  pan.   One  could  pic- 
ure  many  homes  where  they  would  have  been 


considered  too  babyish  even  to  think  of  such 
tasks. 

As  we  left  it  was  like  closing  a  door  on  a 
glimpse  of  real  childhood  land.  We  became 
advocates  of  the  nursery  school  in  that  half 
hour.  What  is  it  that  Henry  Williamson  has 
just  written  in  his  sketch,  "The  Lone  Swal- 
lows"? "Let  the  children  spend  the  wild  flower 
and  the  sunlight." 

"The  more  they  spend,  the  richer  they  will 
be.  Like  the  migrants  that  return,  so  the  im- 
pressions of  childhood  come  back  to  us.  The 
metal  coin  that  they  stamp  with  the  die  is 
false.  I  would  have  all  the  children  of  the 
earth  spend  the  dandelions."  The  nursery 
school  believes  in  that. — From  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  ,   . 

ELECTION  RETURNS 

Horace  M.  Coe,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Imperial  County,  and  L.  S.  Newton,  Super- 
intendent of  County  Schools  in  Siskiyou 
County,  were  reelected  to  office  at  the  Novem- 
ber election,  according  to  reports  from  those 
counties.  Following  are  results  from  other 
counties  where  the  election  of  the  County 
Superintendent  was  contested  in  August,  thus 
causing  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
issue  to  reappear  on  the  November  ballot: 
Fred  D.  Patton  was  elected  in  Mendocino 
County;  Roy  Good  was  not  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  Mrs.  Portia  Moss  was  elected  in 
Auburn,  Placer  County ;  Ix-ene  Burns  was  not 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  Miss  Bertha  Merril 
succeeded  Mrs.  Cecil  Davis  Peck,  not  a  candi- 
date for  reelection.  Mrs.  Elsie  I.  Bozeman 
was  elected  County  Superintendent  of  Kings 
County.  Mrs.  B.  A.  Crabtree  was  elected  head 
of  county  schools  in  Modoc  County.  Louise 
Clark  was  defeated  in  Sonoma  County  and 
0.  F.  Staton  will  take  her  place. 


THE  POINTER 

High  school  students  lead  the  world  every 
year  in  brilliant  ingenuity.  The  Point  Loma 
Junior-Senior  High  School,  San  Diego,  Pete 
W.  Ross,  principal,  broke  the  speed  limit 
when,  in  the  first  year  of  its  functioning,  the 
students  issued  a  high  school  paper  under  the 
name  of  The  Point-er,  a  twelve-page  maga- 
zine, which  was  edited  and  printed  entirely  by 
the  students.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
cipal, who  had  made  a  famous  success  of  a 
six-year  high  school  in  a  section  of  San  Diego 
that  is  in  its  infancy. — Winship  in  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education. 

We  all  know  Pete  W.  Ross,   and  he  de- 
serves the  publicity. 


ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Kindergarten-Primary  Association  will  take 
place  January  8,  1927,  in  Fresno.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  tentative  program: 

Saturday  morning,  9  to  10  :30,  visit  schools 
in  Fresno ;  10  :30  to  12,  round  table  discus- 
sions: (1)  teacher  training  group,  (2)  super- 
visor group,  (3)  classroom  teacher  group, 
(4)  student  teacher  group.  Each  of  the  above 
groups  to  have  a  leader. 

Saturday  afternoon,  1 :30,  business  meet- 
ing, reports  of  committees,  reports  of  dele- 
gates, new  business ;  6 :30,  a  get-together 
dinner.    Definite  programs  will  follow  later. 


Louise  Clark,  who  has  been  serving  as 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Sonoma 
County,  plans  to  study  at  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Southern  Branch,  until  September, 
when  she  will  accept  a  position  as  teacher  or 
supervisor. 


THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES: 


California 

Michigan 

Utah 

Washington 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

Maine 

Colorado 

New  Hampshire 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Missouri 

Massachusetts 

Illinois 

Rhode  Island 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

are  among  those  that  are  using  in 
various  quantities 

THE  MODERN 
SCHOOL  READERS 

By 

RUTH  THOMPSON 

and 

H.  B.  WILSON 

Words  checked  by  Thorndike 
word  list. 

Content  modern,  of  socializing 
value,  with  sense  of  humor. 

New,  interesting,  and  within 
the  child's  experience. 

CATALOG  SENT  UPON 
REQUEST 

Now  off  the  press: 

Primer 

Book  I 

Book  II 

Book  III 

Book  IV 

BookV 

Book  VI  in  preparation 

Write  today  to  the 

HARR  WAGNER 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

1  49  New  Montgomery  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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ABOUT  BOOKS 


Story-Book  Tales,  by  Mina  Pearl  Ashton. 
The  author  of  this  interesting  little  book  is 
a  primary  teacher  in  Defiance,  Ohio,  and  her 
experience  has  enabled  her  to  take  standard 
material  and  write  it  in  simple  vocabulary  for 
beginners.  The  stories,  which  include  old 
legends,  rhymes,  and  fables,  can  be  easily 
dramatized  as  well  as  read  and  retold  by  the 
little  folk.  The  book  contains  cut-out  mate- 
rial and  is  freely  illustrated  in  color.  (Beck- 
ley-Cardy  Company,  17  East  Twenty-third 
Street,  Chicago.  Price  70  cents.) 
111 

Adventures  in  Storyland,  a  primer,  by 
Frances  Lillian  Taylor.  This  buok  commends 
itself  to  the  teacher  because  it  is  not  only 
practical  and  interesting  as  a  supplementary 
reader  in  the  first  grade,  but  because  the 
stories  furnish  a  certain  stimulation  towards 
better  behavior  on  the  part  of  young  citizens, 
though  the  stories  are  simple  and  entertain- 
ing. The  children  should  find  the  stories  ex- 
ceptionally interesting,  and  the  games  and 
dialogues  furnish  material  for  a  play  element 
that  is  charming.  The  book  follows  the  E.  L. 
Thorndike  word  checking  list,  and  a  pre- 
primer  word  list  is  included.  The  colored  illus- 
trations by  Clara  Atwood  Pitts  are  full  of 
amusing  action  and  delicate  coloring  that  is 
appealing  (Beckley-Cardy  Company,  17 
East  Twenty-third  Street,  Chicago.   Price  60 

cents.) 

'  1       i       1 

How  to  Write  and  How  to  Deliver  an 
Oration,  by  Frederick  Houk  Law.  Here  is  a 
practical  book  for  students  interested  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  The  method  employed  by  the 
author  is  direct  and  simple,  and  it  is  handled 
in  such  a  logical  and  interesting  manner  that 
mastery  of  the  contents  should  not  prove  diffi- 
cult. Every  angle  of  preparing  speeches  and 
delivering  them  is  touched  upon  in  these 
eighteen  chapters.  The  book  is  suitable  for 
high  school  or  college  text.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
Price  $1.50.) 

'  1  1  1 

A  Treasury  of  Verse  for  School  and 
Home,  selected  by  M.  G.  Edgar  and  Eric 
Chilman.  This  book  is  correctly  named,  for 
it  is  indeed  a  treasure ;  favorites  old  and  new 
for  young  and  old  are  included  in  the  some- 
thing over  500  pages.  The  material  is  care- 
fully indexed  so  that  the  reader  may  find  the 
poem  he  wishes  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
Colored  illustrations  that  are  delicate  and 
beautiful  in  their  artistry  were  painted  by 
Honor  C.  Appleton.  The  contents  are  in  four 
main  divisions:  For  the  Littlest  Ones;  In 
Wood  and  Dale  and  Fairyland ;  In  Realms 
of  Gold;  On  Parnassus.  Schools,  libraries, 
and  homes  that  are  managed  by  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  should  not  be  without  this  book.  Its 
practical  value,  also,  is  evident.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  393  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  $2.50.) 

1  1  1 

Less  Than  Kin,  a  novel  by  Charles  Caldwell 
Dobie.  An  intensely  interesting  story,  the  lo- 
cation of  which  is  California.  While  the  story 
interest  should  hold  even  the  casual  reader, 
the  beauty  and  the  style  cause  a  pleasure  that 
makes  the  book  thoroughly  worth  while,  par- 
ticularly in  the  whirl  of  modern  fiction,  so 
much  of  which  is  sordid.  There  is  a  founda- 
tion of  truth  in  the  story,  which  many  versed 
in  California  traditions  and  gossip  will  rec- 
ognize.   The  characters  are  convincing  and 


finely  drawn,  and  the  heroine,  Adrienne,  in 
spile  of  certain  phases  of  her  heritage,  rises 
to  heights  that  give  the  reader  a  sublime  faith 
in  humankind.  Those  who  have  followed 
Dobie's  progress  in  the  realm  of  literature 
will  be  delighted  with  this,  his  latest,  charm- 
ing and  beautifully  written  tale.  (The  John 
Day  Company.  Price  $2.) 
/       f       *■ 

Children's  Reading,  a  Guide  for  Parents 
and  Teachers,  by  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  Mar- 
garet Lima.  Here  are  about  360  pages  of 
material  which  explain  from  the  mothers' 
viewpoint  just  what  good  reading  is,  why  it 
is  good,  the  differences  in  books  and  stories 
and  children,  and  a  list  of  books  and  au- 
thors is  included.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35 
West  Thirty-second  Street,  New  York.) 
iii 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
Young  Americans,  by  George  William  Ger- 
wig.  Though  this  book  is  designed  for  use 
"up  to  and  including  high  school  age,"  it  is 
so  full  of  spirit  and  stirring  patriotism  that 
it  is  refreshing  and  inspiring  reading  mate- 
rial for  any  age.  If  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  just  one  of  those  things  that  have 
to  be  got  through  in  order  to  graduate,  then 
will  the  student  be  fired  with  its  beauty, 
meaning,  importance,  and  fundamental  qual- 
ities, if  he  reads  this  volume  which  is  just  off 
the  press.  Here  Freedom  has  true  meaning, 
and  the  Declaration  enters  into  the  individ- 
ual life  of  the  reader.  The  book  may  be  used 
in  both  history  and  literature  classes. 
(George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  Price  $1.25.)  * 
111 

The  United  States,  by  James  Fairgrieve 
and  Ernest  Young.  This  is  Book  IV  of  a 
series,  Human  Geography  by  Grades.  The 
other  books  of  the  series  are:  Children  in 
Many  Lands;  Homes  Far  Away;  The  World. 
The  series  is  progressive  in  language  and 
idea.  This  latest  book  is  an  intensive  study 
of  the  United  States,  and  each  region  and  in- 
dustry receives  attention.  This  volume  is  not 
the  usual  cut  and  dried  geography,  but  its 
sidelights  on  history  and  the  quotations  and 
interesting  references  make  it  a  readable 
work  of  definite  value  and  interest.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  35  West  Thirty-second  Street, 

New  York.) 

'  111 

The  Applied  Psychology  of  Reading,  With 
Exercises  and  Directions  for  Improving  Si- 
lent and  Oral  Reading,  by  Fowler  D.  Brooks. 
This  material  is  the  outcome  of  many  years 
of  work  among  training  teachers  and  of 
round-table  discussions.  It  is  nontechnical 
and  presents  the  reading  problem  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  directly  suggestive  of  the 
solving  of  problems  on  the  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  teacher.  It  should  be  partic- 
ularly valuable  to  normal  school  students. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  West  Thirty-second 
Street,  New  York.) 

111 

United  States,  Its  Past  and  Present,  by 
Henry  W.  Elson.  An  unusually  interesting 
history  of  our  country  for  high  schools,  with 
many  pictures,  colored  illustrations,  and  maps. 
(American  Book  Company,  100  Washington 
Square,  New  York  City.) 
111 

Education  in  Soviet  Russia,  by  Scott  Near- 
ing.  A  detailed,  interesting  volume  by  one 
who  has  studied  Russia  first-hand.  (Interna- 
tional Publishers,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.   Price  $1.50.) 


A  Manual  for  Hand  Woodworking,  by 
DeWitt  Hunt.  A  manual  or  guide  for  teacher 
and  pupil,  an  outline  of  work  to  be  done  in 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Books  2  and  3  of 
the  series  cover  the  work  of  four  years  in  high 
school.  The  volumes  are  practical  and  the 
material  is  practical  and  helpful.  (Harlow). 
Publishing  Company,  217  North  Harvey 
Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Price :  Book 
1,  $1;  Book  2,  $1.25;  Book  3,  $1.50.) 
111 

Better  English  Through  Practice,  by  Al- 
fred A.  May.  A  compact  book  which  offers 
actual  aid  to  both  educators  and  business 
persons  as  well  as  to  any  one  interested  in 
speaking  correctly.  (Globe  Book  Company, 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 
111 

Lippincott's  New  Horn-Ashbaugh  Speller. 
Complete  Grades  I  to  VIII.  This  volume  is 
the  result  of  years  of  investigations  and  study 
by  the  authors  and  incorporates  the  findings 
of  a  tabular  analysis  of  5,100,000  words  of 
ordinary  writing.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Price  60  cents.) 

111 
Asia,  a  Short  History  From  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day,  by  Herbert  H. 
Gowen.  A  wealth  of  material  written  in  in- 
teresting style  and  charmingly  illustrated.  In- 
cludes appendix  and  index.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price 

$3.50.) 

iii 

Junior  High  School  English,  by  Thomas 
H.  Briggs,  Isabel  McKinney,  and  Florence 
Skeffington.  Books  I  and  II.  New  editions 
of  these  popular  English  books.  Material  is 
social  and  individual  and  lays  emphasis  upon 
good  citizenship.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  Book  I,  $1.12; 
Book  II,  $1.20.) 

Readings  in  Civic  Sociology,  selected  and 
edited  by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross  and  Mary 
Edna  McCaull.  A  varied  group  of  selections 
with  inspiring  national  viewpoints,  for  col- 
lege students  and  adults.  Material  collected 
from  many  modem,  authentic  sources.  (Work 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  Ne\i 
York.   Price  $1.80.) 

111 

Thinkers  and  Doers,  by  Floyd  L.  Darrow. 
Material  for  elementary  grade  children  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  The  story  of  invention  in  primitive 
times  to  the  present  day  is  told  and  tied  up 
with  human  interest  by  means  of  some  bio- 
graphical sketches  which  are  apropos.  (S: 
ver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  39  Division  Street,  N< 

ark,  N.  J.) 

111 

Drums  of  Morning,  Inspirational  Rea> 
Chiefly  from  modern  writers,  edited,  wii 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Henry  Neu- 
mann. This  compilation  cannot  help  but 
leave  the  reader  with  a  certain  sense  of 
beauty,  of  rest,  aisd  of  inspiration.  The  selec- 
tions are  not  only  literature  but  they  contrib- 
ute certain  social  values  that  are  necessary 
in  the  training  of  the  human  mind.  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  will  find  material  of 
value  in  this  compilation.  (Little,  Brown  &| 
Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  j 
80  cents.)  ,    .   . 

The  journalism  class  of  the  Redlands  High ' 
School  publishes  an  attractive  and  newsy  | 
paper  each  week. 
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The  Dictionary  Achievement  of  the  Age! 

An  Entirely  New  Dictionary,  Six 
Years  in  the  Making,  Now  Ready 


The  ADVANCED  EDITION  of 

THE  WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED  DICTIONARY 

Defines  every  word  in  such  clear  and  simple  terms  that  its 
use  and  meaning  are  instantly  understood. 

From  A  to  Z  and  through  the  Appendixes,  this  work  is  new 
and  original.  It  is  superior  to  all  other  works  of  similar  pur- 
pose in  fundamental  features  and  contains  other  important 
characteristics  which  assure  it  absolute  pre-eminence. 


HAILED  AS  A  "PUBLIC  BENEFACTION" 

This  monumental  work  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  William  Dodge  Lewis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 
Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Ph.D.,  and  Thomas  Kite  Brown,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  in  collaboration  with  a  permanent  staff  of 
twenty-six  associate  editors  and  a  corps  of  specialists  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences.  These  experts  in  every 
field  of  knowledge  have  contributed  their  experience  and  learning  to  produce  a  dictionary  that  is  the  most  com- 
plete, the  most  scholarly,  and  the  most  inviting  dictionary  of  its  class  ever  published. 

A  DISTINCTIVE  MECHANICAL  AND  SCHOLARLY  ATTAINMENT 

The  vocabulary  is  the  largest  of  any  dictionary  of  similar  size  or  purpose,  and  has  been  selected  with  scrupu- 
lous care.  The  words  defined  are  in  large,  bold  face  type.  The  definitions  are  so  clear  and  complete  that  one 
reference  only  is  sufficient.  Synonyms  are  given  with  examples.  Antonyms  also  are  listed.  The  etymologies 
are  full  and  informative — no  word  is  ignored. 


ANOTHER  MEMBER  OF 

A  FAMOUS  FAMILY 

THE  WINSTON  SIMPLIFIED  DIC- 
TIONARY, Advanced  Edition,  was  preceded 
by  two  other  editions  that  are  equally  dis- 
tinctive in  their  fields: 

The   INTERMEDIATE   Edition 
The  PRIMARY  Edition 

One  of  the  first  endorsements  of  the  Inter- 
mediate edition  indicates  its  merit — "For  com- 
pleteness, clarity,  and  simplicity,  I  believe  that 
it  has  no  equal." — Frank  P.  Graves,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  State  of  New  York. 
Since  publication  more  than  2.000.000  copies 
have  been  purchased. 

The  Primary  Edition  has  filled  a  similar 
usefulness  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  great  number  of  users  is  evi- 
dence of  its  fitness  for  younger  pupils. 


MAPS  and  ILLUSTRATIONS  in  COLOR 

There  are  more  than  2800  illustrations  in  this  dictionary;  of  these  24  are 
full-page  illustrations  in  color — 16  of  which  are  maps  of  the  countries  of  the 
world;  the  remainder,  full-page  illustrations  in  black  and  white  and  textual 
illustrations. 

FOR  USE  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 
AND  FOR  TEACHERS'  DESK  USE 

Size  6V4  x  8%  ins.    1300  Pages  Price  $2.64  LhoofdUZ* 
BE  SURE  TO  SEND  THE  COUPON  BELOW 


It  will  bring  you  a  bro- 
chure which  describes 
this  new  essential  work 
— or  better,  send  for  a 
copy  of  the  dictionary. 
Note  coupon. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Chicago  Dallas  San  Francisco  Atlanta 


"DETACH  AND  MAIL  TODAY- 


The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Winston  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me 

Brochure  describing  the   New  Advanced   Edition 

of  The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary. 

ONE  COMPLETE  COPY  of  the  Dictionary,  $2.64 

With  Patent  Thumb  Index.... 24  cents  additional 
Mark  preference  with  X.  (Usual  school  discount.) 


D 
□ 


Name    ... 
Address 
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So  you  cnn  train  your  students 
more  practically  for  their  later 
entry  into  the  commercial 
field,  by  having  them  use 
•'PRANG"  Tempera  Show 
Card  Colors  in  class. 

Color    Card    and    s  ample  s 
you  upon  request. 


tiHimefcial  Showcard  Artists 
^RANG"  Tempera 

A  Hint  to  Art  Teachers  De- 
siring to  Make  Their  Courses 
More  Practical 

As  much  as  possible,  have  your  students  work 
with  the  actual  "tools"  they  will  have  to  use 
when  they  get  out  into  the  commercial  world. 
Many  a  student  is  baffled  by  the  new  usages 
and  practical  "short  cuts"  that  confront  him 
when  he  gets  a  job  in  a  commercial  art  shop 
and  starts  to  work. 

If  you  will  have  your  classes  in  show  card 
and  poster  art  use  "Prang"  Tempera  Show 
Card  Colors,  you  will  take  an  important  step 
in  that  direction. 

Commercial  show  card  shops  use  "PRANG" 
Tempera  because  of  Certainty  of  Correct 
Results  in  Blending.  When  mixing  is  nec- 
essary, "PRANG"  Tempera  offers  a  "tuned 
palette,"  i.  e.,  based  on  the  standard  color 
chart;  that  insures  just  the  special  shade 
wanted,  quickly  and  accurately. 

5\meri€an  Crayon  Company 

NEW  YORK  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOME  OFFICE 
AND  FACTORIES 


105  HAYES  AVENUE 
SANDUSKY  OHIO 


LEADERSHIP  SINCE  1835— 91  Years  of  Faithful  Service 


Reproductions  of  the  World's 
Great  Pictures 

ONE  CENT  SIZE 
3  x  l]/2.    For  50  or  more. 

TWO  CENT  SIZE 

5  J/2  x  8.    For  25  or  more. 

TEN  CENT  SIZE 

10  x  12.    For  5  or  more. 

Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects, 
or   25    for   children.     Size   5  J/2  x  8. 

Plan    now    for   your   Thanksgiving    and 
Christmas  pictures. 


tTr^Peri^piditLres 


THE  MILL  Ruysdael 

PICTURE  STUDY 


Pictures  on  the  Walls  Are  a 
Daily  Inspiration 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing. 
Artotypes 

Size  22  x  28  including  the  margin. 

$1.00  each  for  two  or  more; 

$1.25  for  one. 

Send  $2.00  for  "The  Mill  and  Spring," 

by  Corot.    See  Catalogue  for   150  other 

subjects. 

Hand  Colored,  same  size. 
$3.00  for  two;  $2.00  for  one. 


'TpHIS  Dutch  artist  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  unseen  air.  A  storm  is  brewing  and  the  great  storm  clouds  tell  us  of  the 
J-  tempestuous  wind  that  may  soon  blow.  For  a  little  there  is  a  calm.  The  sails  of  the  boat  hang  loosely,  and  the  great 
arms  of  the  windmill  are  still.    A  distant  boat  has  caught  the  new  breeze. 

Holland  depends  much  on   the  air   for  its  windmills.     The  wind   is   a    great   servant    of  man,    for  men   live    in    the   air   as 
fishes  do  in  the  water.    This  picture  is  a  song  of  the  wind  and  the  air. 

Send   15  cents   for  64-page  catalogue  of  1600  miniature  illustrations 

"T^pcrr^piGlures  @  Box  7,  malden,  mass. 
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Williston  L.  Stuckey 

Williston  L.  Stuckey  is  the  District  Superintendent  of  Huntington  Park 
city  sclwols.  Sis  interesting  educational  career  began  in  Indiana,  where 
he  teas  horn  and  attended  the  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School  and  the  Indiana  State  University.  Se  con- 
tinued his  educational  acquirements  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  one 
year  and  attended  three  summer  sessions  at  the  University  of  California. 
His  active  career  as  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent  has  been  spent 
at  Bedlands,  Half  Moon  Bay,  Hollister,  and  the  last  nine  years  at  Hunt- 
ington Park.   (See  article  on  page  10.) 
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Huntington  Park  High  School.  William  M.  Gulp 5 
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In  fine,  medium  and  coarse  points — no  stubs 

The  most  enthusiastic  commoiidations  of  PALMER  METHOD  PENS  came  from  those  who 
have  written  with  them  lor  many  years.  PALMER  METHOD  PENS  are  carefully  made  by 
experts  from  the  finest  Jessup  Process  Steel.  Every  Palmer  Method  Pen  is  inspected,  and 
every — even  slightly — imperfect  pen  is  discarded.  Thus,  only  perfect  pens  are  packed  in  the 
attractive  red,  white  and  blue  Palmer  Method  Pen  boxes.  One  gross  box  of  any  number,  post- 
paid for  $1.00.  One  dozen  assorted  pens  to  any  address,  postpaid  for  ten  cents.  Test  them 
and  you  will  use  them  always. 


THE  A.  N.  PALMER  COMPANY 


55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


2128  Calumet  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 


Palmer  Building 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Pittock  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Thornwall  6400 
2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


MAISON   MAURICE 

FINE   FURS 

Everything  in  the  Fur  Line 

We  Make  'em — You  Wear  'em 

Save  the  Middleman's  Profit — Buy  Your  Furs  at  the  Point  of  Production 

The  Largest  Fur  Factory  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
135  MASON  STREET     -     295  ELLIS  STREET 


Prospect  7819 


Prospect  4056 


Date... 
EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
2510  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  enter  my  order  for 

□  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  —  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  for 

(10)  numbers,  beginning  with  the 

and  for  the  publications  checked  below: 

□  Plays  and  Pageants (Price  $  1 .50) 

□  Daily   Lesson  Plans   in  English (Price  75c) 

□  Language  Games (Price  75c) 

□  Complete  Holiday  Programs  for  First 

Grades (Price  75c) 

□  Play,  Its  Value  and  Fifty  Games (Price  75c) 

□  Lesson  Plans  in  Arithmetic (Price  75c) 

History  in  Story,  Song  and  Action 

□  Volume   I (Price  $1.00) 

□  Volume   II    (Price  $1.00) 

□  Paper  Cutting  Correlated  with  the  Com- 

mon Branches (Price  $1.00) 

□  Geography  Games (Price  75c) 

A  Year  of  Primary  Occupation  Work 

□  Volume  I (Price  75c) 

□  Volume  II     (Price  75c) 

D        Volume  III (Price  75c) 

□  Seat  Work  and  Sense  Training (Price  75c) 


ONE  YEAR 


$1.00  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 

50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 

75c  extra 
75c  extra 

75c  extra 
50c  extra 

50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 
50c  extra 

TOTAL 


$2 

0  0 



Amount  Paid Or 

I   agree   to    pay   EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   CO.,   of   Chicago,    111.,    not   later 

than     

Name     

Street 

City  


State.. 


Carpenter's 
Journey 

Club 
Travels 

A  Beautiful  New  Series 


The  Foods  We  Eat 72 

The  Clothes  We  Wear..  .76 
The  Houses  We  Live  In .  .80 


Three  delightful  supplementary 
readers  for  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  grades.  By  means  of  a  jour- 
ney club  a  group  of  real  children 
are  taken  on  imaginary  trips  to 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  make 
the  children  acquainted  with  the 
sources  and  preparation  of  common 
articles  of  food,  everyday  and  Sun- 
day clothes,  and  the  several  kinds  of 
dwellings  and  their  furnishings  all 
around  the  world.  The  books  are 
written  very  entertainingly,  and  are 
beautifully  illustrated,  with  many 
full-page  colored  illustrations  and 
actual  photographs  taken  by  the  au- 
thor. The  same  six  children  appear 
in  all  three  books,  giving  peculiar 
interest  and  unity  to  this  charming 
presentation  of  the  fundamental 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Head- 
ers have  long  been  welcomed  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States.  These 
new  Carpenter  books  maintain  the 
high  tradition  and  value  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Eeaders. 


American  Book 
Company         f 

121  Second  St.       San  Francisco 


THE  WESTERN 
JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

Oldest  and  Best-Established  School  Board  Periodical  on  the  Pacific  Coast Representative  of  California 

Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Teachers  Association  of  San  Francisco,  and  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 

Twenty  Thousand  Teachers  of  California 
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Price,  15  Cents 


THE  TALKING  BOOKS* 

A  Play  for  Little  Children 

By  Lenoee  Loxley  Trayler 

Characters 

1.  A  Beautiful  Girl. 

2.  A  Damp,  Shivering  Book  With  Hoarse  Voice. 

3.  A  Big  Green  Book  With  a  Wise  Look. 

4.  A  Sad  Little  Book  With  Soiled  Petticoats. 

5.  A  Broken  Backed  Book. 

6.  A  Book  With  a  Pain  in  His  Tummy. 

7.  A  Book  With  Turned  Down  Ears  and  Cross  Voice. 

8.  A  Tall,  Thin  Book. 

9.  Jewel,  a  Blue  and  Gold  Book  With  Sweet  Voice. 

10.  A  Book  Who  Wore  a  Raincoat. 

11.  A  Fresh,  Clean  Book. 

12.  A  Book  Who  Pound  Clean  Children. 
Other  Books  Who  Are  Listening. 

Act  I — Scene  1 
Time. — Midnight.    Large  room  lined  with  books  and  fur- 
nished with  tables,  chairs,  and  a  big  clock.  Girl  seated  in  arm- 
chair at  right,  facing  bookshelves.   Table  with  books  near  her. 
Clock  strikes  twelve.  Girl  awakes  and  looks  around  sleepily. 


Book  With  Hoarse  Voice:  "Oh,  dear!  I  shall 
never  he  wann  again. ' ' 

Green  Book  : ' '  Why,  what  is  the  matter  % ' ' 

Damp  Book  (on  shelf,  nea  )iy  crying) : ' '  You  may 
well  ask.  A  little  hoy  took  me  home  with  him,  and, 
ias  he  had  neglected  to  wrap  me  up,  I  was  very  cold. 
But  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  dropped  me  in  a  pud- 
Idle,  and  now  just  look  at  my  clothes ! ' ' 

Sad  Book,  With  Soiled  Petticoats:  "That  is 
very  sad,  but  just  hear  what  has  happened  to  me.  A 
ittle  girl  took  me  home  with  her  and  she  laid  me  on 
;he  table  with  the  food.  Now  all  my  pretty  white 
petticoats  are  soiled  with  jam  and  butter,  and  I 
shall  never  look  nice  again. ' ' 

All  the  Books  (indignantly):  "Oh,  how  care- 
ess  she  was !  How  very  careless ! ' ' 

Broken  Backed  Book  (with  moan) :  "Oh,  my !  I 
think  my  back  is  broken.  Oh,  my!  Oh,  my!" 

Tall,  Thin  Book:  "Why,  where  have  you  been?" 

Broken  Backed  Book:  "A  big  strong  boy  took 
oae  home  with  him,  and  he  pulled  me  open  so 
oughly  that  I  heard  a  little  crack,  and  I  fear  that  I 
ihall  soon  come  apart." 
"I    Book  With  Pain  in  Tummy  : ' '  How  thoughtless 


boys  are !  A  little  boy  took  me  to  his  home,  and  when 
he  went  to  bed  he  laid  me  on  nry  tummy,  and  there 
I  had  to  stay  all  night.  You  may  know  how  very 
uncomfortable  I  was.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been 
turned  inside  out. ' ' 

Book  With  Turned  Down  Ears  and  Cross 
Voice:  "Boys  are  not  the  only  careless  ones.  Two 
pretty  little  sisters  took  me  home,  and  whenever 
they  finished  reading  me  they  turned  down  my 
ears.  They  have  now  been  turned  down  so  many 
times  I  fear  at  any  moment  they  may  drop  off. ' ' 

Several  Books  (indignantly):  "I  think  that  is  a 
shame !  Let  us  never  go  to  the  homes  of  any  boys 
and  girls  again ! ' ' 

Jewel,  a  Blue  and  Gold  Book  :  "  I  am  sorry  to 
make  all  the  children  unhappy,  even  if  some  are 
thoughtless  and  cruel." 

Wise,  Green  Book:  "Yes,  you  are  right.  That 
does  not  seem  fair. ' ' 

Tall,  Thin  Book:  "What  shall  we  do?" 

New,  Clean  Book:  "I  have  been  treated  very 
well.  The  little  girl  who  took  me  home  was  most 
careful.  First  she  covered  me  with  a  white  paper 
coat.  Then  she  wrapped  me  in  a  big  newspaper 
raincoat.  The  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  but  I  was 
warm  and  cozy  inside  all  my  coverings. ' ' 

Fresh,  Unsoiled  Book  With  Happy  Voice  (on 
table):  "I,  too,  have  been  very  fortunate.  The  hoy 
who  took  me  home  had  little  sisters  and  brothers, 
but  he  did  not  let  them  touch  me.  When  he  finished 
reading  me  I  was  placed  high  up  on  the  bookcase, 
where  I  could  watch  their  rough  plays  and  not  get 
torn  or  hurt.  Just  see  how  fresh  and  clean  I  look. ' ' 
(Turns  around  sloivly.) 

Book  Who  Found  Clean  Children  (gay  voice) : 
"I  just  loved  the  home  where  I  went  to  visit.  The 
people  were  so  kind  and  loving,  and  the  house  was 
so  clean.  The  little  sister  and  brother  who  lived 
there  never  picked  me  up  until  they  had  washed 
their  hands.  I  would  hear  a  great  splashing  in  the 
bathroom  and  they  would  come  out  all  pink  and 
rosy,  with  their  hands  all  smelling  of  sweet  soap, 
and  then  we  would  have  our  story  hour." 

New,  Clean  Book  :  "There  must  be  some  careful 
children. ' ' 

Fresh,  Unsoiled  Book  (happy  voice):  "We  like 
to  go  to  their  homes;  we  have  good  times  there." 
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Blue  and  Gold  Book,  With  Heart  of  Gold: 
"You  know  we  were  put  in  the  world  to  make  peo- 
ple happy.  We  can  never  make  anyone  glad  or  good 
if  we  just  stay  here  on  the  shelves." 

Books  (looking  thoughtful) :  "That  is  true." 

Damp  Book,  With  Choky  Voice:  "But  where 
can  we  find  the  homes  of  the  kind,  careful  chil- 
dren?" 

Green  Book,  With  Wise  Look:  "I  know!  They 

are  Miss 's  pupils.  She  teaches  them  how  to 

care  for  library  books." 

All  the  Books  :  "Let  us  all  go  to  visit  them!" 

(March  off  singing.) 

SONG  :  Tunc  of  "Buy  a  Broom"  or  "Lassie." 

We  are  going  to  find  the  children 

The  children 

The  children 
We  are  going  to  find  the  children 

Who  are  careful  of  books. 
Chorus  : 
Who  are  careful,  who  are  careful, 

Who  are  careful, 

Who  are  careful, 
We  are  going  to  find  the  children 

Who  are  careful  of  books. 
End 

(Copyright  reserved  by  Leonore  Loxley  Trayler) 

*  This  play  appears  in  story  form  in  Book  V  of  the  Modern  School 
Readers  by  Ruth  Thompson  and  H.  B.  Wilson,  published  by  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company. 
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Some  op  the  speakers  at  the  Santa  Clara  County  Teachers 
Institute,  held  in  San  Jose  November  22-24,  were :  Will  C. 
Wood,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction ;  Doctor  David 
Starr  Jordan;  John  Louis  Horn  of  Mills  College;  Miss  Helen 
Ileft'ernan,  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools;  Joseph  E. 
Hancock,  Santa  Clara  County  Superintendent ;  John  L.  Mc- 
Nab,  San  Francisco  attorney;  Walter  H.  Nichols,  principal  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Union  High  School. 

G.  Spencer  Macky  of  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  was 
one  of  the  art  instructors  at  the  teachers '  institute  held  in  Sac- 
ramento for  the  city  and  county  teachers  of  Sacramento 
County  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 22.  Those  who  presided  at  the  various  meetings  and  others 
on  the  program  included:  Robert  E.  Gohvay,  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  Charles  C.  Hughes,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools ;  Helen  Heffernan,  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools;  Frederick  M.  Hunter,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Oakland ;  Doctor  William  Burdiek  of  Sacramento  Junior  Col- 
lege ;  R.  J.  Werner,  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools; 
F.  O.  McCormack,  principal  of  the  San  Juan  High  School; 
Doctor  William  W.  Proctor,  Stanford  University ;  J.  R.  Over- 
turf,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Sacramento  City  Schools; 
Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Gifford,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools ;  Doctor  Frederick  Woellner,  Southern  Branch  of  the 
University  of  California ;  Mrs.  Grace  T.  Johnson,  California 
Drama  Teachers  Association ;  J.  Lawrence  Seymour,  Sacra- 
mento Junior  College  ;  Miss  Marietta  Voorhees,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Oakland ;  Miss  Meridel  Le  Sueur,  Sacramento ;  Walter 
Murray,  J.  Oakey,  and  Miss  L.  Fabbrini. 

PRIZES  FOR  WILD  FLOWERS 


April  20  and  21  are  the  days  appointed  for  the  annual  flower 
show  of  the  California  Wild  Flower  and  Spring  Blossom  Asso^ 
ciation,  according  to  announcement  of  Katherine  Chandler, 
first  vice  president  and  director  of  the  show.  The  show  will  be 
open  to  the  public  and  will  be  held  in  the  Native  Sons  Hall, 
San  Francisco. 

Schools  are  invited  to  gather  flowers  typical  of  their  locality 
and  send  them  for  the  exhibit.  Many  prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  those  making  the  best  showing.  An  effort  may  be  made  to 
classify  the  flowers  according  to  region ;  for  instance,  the  des- 
ert flowers,  coast  flowers,  mountain  flowers.  If  this  is  done 
every  school  will  have  a  better  opportunity  to  exhibit  the  flow- 
ers of  its  district. 

Last  year  there  was  much  interest  in  California,  and  even  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  many  schools  competed  and  won 
prizes.  Books  and  silver  vases  will  be  among  the  awards,  it  is 
said. 

All  flowers  must  arrive  by  April  19  at  the  Native  Sons  Hall. 
Directions  for  wrapping  and  sending  or  further  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Katherine  Chandler,  113  Dun- 
can Street,  San  Francisco. 

Alice  Eastwood,  botanist  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  is  president  of  the  California  Wild  Flower  ami 
Spring  Blossom  Association. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SELECT 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

While    assortments    are    complete    and    you    have 
unlimited  time  to  make  your  selections.    Articles 
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HUNTINGTON  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 

By  William  M.  Gulp 

"The  City  of  Perfect  Balance"  is  the  slogan  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Park  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  apt,  for  in  this  city,  an 
adjacent  satellite  to  the  all-spreading  Los  Angeles,  beautiful 
homes  plus  industries  are  a  combination  that  lead  to  whole- 
some development.  Located 
five  miles  east  from  Seventh 
and  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
and  eighteen  miles  from 
Southern  California's  fa- 
mous beaches,  Huntington 
Park  is  ideally  located. 
Through  carlines  and  main 
truck  and  passenger  boule- 
vards between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  and  Los  Angeles 
pass  through  Huntington 
Park,  making  it  centrally 
located  in  boat  and  rail 
transportation. 

In  1920  the  United  States 
Census  gave  Huntington 
Park  a  population  of  4513. 
Today  Huntington  Park 
has  a  population  of  32,084, 
an  increase  of  600  per  cent. 
And  this  population  is  100 


K.  L.  Stockton,  Principal  Hunting- 
ton Park  Union  High  School. 


per  cent  American  of  the  white  race. 

The  motto,  "The  City  of  Perfect  Balance,"  applies  in  its 
application  to  the  school  system  of  Huntington  Park,  for  it  is 
a  dual  system,  an  educational  system  of  perfect  balance.  In 
charge  of  a  $2,250,000  high  school  plant  situated  on  a  campus 
of  twenty-three  acres  and  attended  by  2300  is  K.  L.  Stockton, 
principal  of  the  Huntington  Park  Union  High  School.  This 
school  offers  complete  courses  in  music,  art,  drama,  concerts, 
plays,  and  manual  arts.  A  junior  high  with  five  buildings  on 
fifteen  acres  of  ground,  which  includes  a  park,  playground, 
and  swimming  pool,  is  also  under  Mr.  Stockton's  direction.  In 
iharge  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Huntington  Park  is  Super- 
intendent W.  L.  Stuckey.  Mr.  Stuckey  has  seven  grade  schools, 
ill  housed  in  modern  buildings,  which  are  attended  by  3600 
*'  pupils.  It  is  this  dual  system  cooperatively  developed  by  Super  - 
ntendent  Stuckey  and  Mr.  Stockton  that  has  given  the  Hunt- 
ngton  Park  schools  a  ranking  among  the  best  in  California. 

THE  HUNTINGTON  PARK  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

K.  L.  Stockton,  principal  of  the  Huntington  Park  Union 
3igh  School,  is  a  man  of  varied  experience.  He  has  had  con- 
act  all  along  the  line  in  the  educational  field.  As  a  prominent 
itudent  in  college  in  both  student  body  affairs  and  as  an  ath- 
1H1  lete,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  business  man,  as  a  member  of  a  school 
ioard,  and  as  a  principal  he  has  viewed  education  from  its 
arious  approaches.  Mr.  Stockton's  formal  record  is  as  fol- 
OWS: 

Was  graduated  from  Monticello  High  School,  Monticello, 
>nd.,  1908  ;  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  1912 ;  graduate 
?ork  in  University  of  California,  1919  and  1920.  Educational 
xperienee :  Director  of  physical  education  and  mechanical  arts 
t  Whiting  High  School,  Whiting,  Ind.,  1912-1915 ;  president 
f  Board  of  Trustees,  Ralls,  Texas,  1915-1918 ;  member  of  fac- 
lty  of  San  Bernardino  High  School,  1918-1920;  principal 
an  Bernardino  High  School,  1920-1924;  principal  Hunting- 
on  Park  Union  High  School,  April,  1925,  to  date. 

Huntington  Park  Union  High  School  is  located  six  miles 
com  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles,  bordering  the  industrial  section 
£  Vernon  and  the  central  manufacturing  district.  The  district 

composed  of  the  grammar  school  districts  of  Vernon,  May- 

ood,  San  Antonio,  Tweedy,  Laguna,  and  Huntington  Park 
ad  is  situated  in  a  close,  compact  area  of  approximately  nine 
jiin  tiles  square.  The  valuation  of  this  district  in  1922  was  $27,- 
33,883 ;  in  1926  it  was  $75,531,810. 

The  population  of  this  community  is  composed  very  largely 
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of  business  and  professional  people  whose  connections  are  with- 
in the  city  of  Los  Angeles  or  are  associated  with  the  industries 
of  the  community.  Because  of  this  fact  the  student  body  is  very 
homogeneous  and  the  school  has  practically  no  foreign  prob- 
lem of  any  kind. 

The  school  plant  is  located  in  the  city  of  Huntington  Park 
and  consists  of  the  Administration  Building,  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  Practical  Arts  Building,  Manual  Arts  Building,  Au- 
ditorium, and  two  gymnasiums,  as  well  as  splendidly  equipped 
tennis  courts  and  athletic  field.  The  equipment  is  second  to 
none  in  the  state.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
equipment  in  the  following  departments : 

Art. — Within  this  department  can  be  made  all  the  scenery 
for  the  high  school  stage ;  a  pottery  department  is  completely 
supplied  with  a  kiln  and  all  other  facilities  used  in  this  partic- 
ular field  of  work. 

Mechanical  arts  department  is  composed  of  a  well-equipped 
auto  shop,  forge  shop,  electric  shop,  print  shop,  wood  shops, 
mechanical  drawing  rooms,  machine  and  pattern  shop. 

Physical  Education. — Separate  gymnasiums  for  boys  and 
girls,  equipped  with  two  large  basket-ball  floors,  indoor  swim- 
ming pool,  outside  facilities  consisting  of  eight  cement  tennis 
courts,  turf  athletic  field  with  splendid  running  track,  and 
well-equipped  bleachers. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  departments,  well-equipped 
laboratories  are  provided  for  science,  home  economics,  and 
commercial  departments.  There  are  all  necessary  recitation 
rooms  for  the  regular  academic  program  of  the  school.  The 
valuation  of  the  plant  and  equipment  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  $2,250,000. 

Huntington  Park  Union  High  School  was  organized  in  1909 
with  an  enrollment  of  thirty-five  students  and  a  faculty  of  six 
teachers.  The  enrollment  for  the  present  school  year  is  ap- 
proximately 2300  students,  and  the  faculty  numbers  109. 

During  the  last  year  and  one-half,  under  the  direction  of  the 
present  administration,  several  distinct  items  of  reorganiza- 
tion have  taken  place,  chief  of  which  might  be  mentioned  the 
following :  During  the  year  1925-1926  the  course  of  study  was 
reorganized  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  our  community, 
the  aim  being  to  organize  the  course  of  study  into  three  dis- 
tinct groups — college  preparatory,  high  school  graduating,  and 
those  who  attend  high  school  part  time. 

Besides  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study,  during 
the  year  1925-1926,  definite  steps  were  taken  to  institute  a  pro- 
gram of  character  training.   Students  were  graded  on  certain 
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fundamental  characteristics  which  are  desirable  in  all  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  aim  of  this  training  is  to  bring  the  teacher 
and  si  udenl  togel  her  on  a  discussion  of  these  vital  questions  of 
eharacter  development. 

This  \ear  a  well-organized  plan  of  advisory  groups  is  under 
way.  The  purpose  of  lliis  work  is  to  make  il  possible  for  each 
boy  and  girl  in  the  high  school  to  receive  some  definite  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  in  selecting  Ins  life  work. 

A  department  of  research  and  guidance  has  been  established 
to  bring  this  work  to  the  business  anil  professional  men  of  the 
community  through  the  several  service  clubs,  the  object  being 
to  make  it  possible  lor  boys  to  receive  guidance  in  the  selection 
of  their  life  work  through  men  who  are  actually  following  this 
line  of  work. 

The  location  of  the  Huntington  Park  Union  High  School 
makes  the  problem  of  industrial  education  of  paramount  im- 
portance. As  a  beginning  of  this  branch  of  school  work,  a  co- 
operative course  has  been  organized  with  the  opening  of  school 
in  September  whereby  students  can  receive  practical  instruc- 
tion in  industrial  trades  while  on  production  within  the  plants 
of  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  receive  academic  train- 
ing in  the  school.  This  program  is  organized  to  alternate 
weekly,  one  week  on  the  job  and  one  week  in  school. 

The  evening  high  school  was  organized  in  1924  with  an  en- 
rollment of  521.  It  has  grown  until  the  prospective  enrollment 
for  1926—1927  has  reached  2500.  The  courses  in  the  evening 
high  school  have  been  organized  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  community  and  consist  of  forty-three  subjects. 


NATIONAL  THRIFT  WEEK 


National  Thrift  Week  will  open  this  year  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 17,  and  continue  for  one  week,  final  day  being  January  23. 
This  season  will  be  celebrated  as  the  tenth  anniversary,  with 
special  features,  which  will  be  the  emphasis  on  "measure  your- 
self" according  to  the  ten  principles  upon  which  the  move- 
ment is  based.  The  readers  of  this  magazine  may  secure  free  a 
calendar  poster  and  other  literature  giving  all  facts,  dates,  and 
daily  topics  regarding  National  Thrift  Week  by  sending  a  post- 
card to  the  National  Thrift  committee,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

The  second  annual  Benjamin  Franklin  essay  contest  open 
to  high  school  students  will  be  a  feature  of  the  program  this 
season,  according  to  announcements  being  sent  from  head- 
quarters to  all  high  schools  in  the  United  States.   Cash  prizes 
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totaling  $500  will  be  awarded  in  amounts  of  $250,  $150,  $75, 
and  $25.    According  to  the  rules  the  cash  awards  are  to  beJ 
given  to  the  school  funds  of  the  successful  students,  and  the 
authors  of  the  twenty-five  best  essays  submitted  will  receive 
Franklin  medals  from  the  International  Benjamin  Franklin  I 
Society,  New  York,  which  also  provides  the  capital  cash  prizes. 
In  response  to  the  demand  for  thrift  materials  from  teach- 
ers for  helps  in  classroom  work,  a  special  teachers'  thrift  pack- 
age has  been   prepared  containing  posters,  budget    books,  out- 
lines of  thrift  programs,  thrift  plays,  etc.,  which  is  offered  at] 
$1,  just  about  covering  cost  of  materials  and  mailing.    Many' 
interested  bankers  will  gladly  furnish  funds  for  these  packages 
for  all  teachers.  _»-. 

MAGAZINE  FOR  CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT 


"Citizenship  Through  Character  Development"  is  the  name 
of  a  magazine  published  by  the  School  Committee,  Boston. 
Mass.  Joseph  B.  Egan,  Harvard  School,  Charleston,  Mass.,  is 
tin'  editor.  The  magazine  is  unique  in  that  it  serves  one  definite 
purpose,  that  of  character  development  on  the  part  of  youth, 
because  it  takes  no  advertising,  and  because  subjects,  grades, 
special  days,  selections  which  serve  the  main  purpose,  all  are 
employed  in  definitely  useful  fashion  for  the  schoolroom.  It  is 
really  inspiring  to  review  the  material  and  to  realize  how  it 
touches  so  many  phases  of  human  effort.  Many  of  the  thoughts 
expressed  are  gems. 

The  magazine,  which  is  arranged  in  practical  order  for  school 
work,  is  published  monthly  from  September  to  June,  inclusive 
The  subscription  price  is  $1.50.  Material  in  its  fifty-four  pages 
will  be  found  to  touch  every  side  of  school  life.  It  is  a  magazine 
essentially  for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

Joseph  B.  Egan,  the  editor,  is  author  of  a  book  on  charactei 
training.  The  book,  which  is  being  published  by  the  Winstor 
Company,  Philadelphia,  will  be  reviewed  later  in  the  column?: 
of  this  magazine.  Mr.  Egan  also  conducts  a  feature  in  th< 
Journal  of Education,  Boston,  called  "Character  Chats."  Thesi1 
have  been  found  helpful  and  interesting  in  school  work. 

HOTEL  STOWELL 


Teachers  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  Hotel  Stowel  | 
at  414—16-18  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
placed  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  California  Teachers  Assoei' 
ation.  In  a  large  city  like  Los  Angeles,  our  readers,  especial]}] 
ladies,  will  appreciate  a  hotel  that  offers  so  many  comforts  am! 
conveniences  at  a  reasonable  rate.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  tin 
shopping  district,  and  the  rates  are  from  $2  per  day  up.  Man; 
of  the  teachers  make  it  their  headquarters  when  visiting  Lo|l 
Angeles.  .  .  . 

The  Part  Time  High  School  of  San  Francisco,  of  whici 
Doctor  Leonard  Lundgren  is  principal,  has  published  the  firs|j 
issue  of  its  new  magazine,  the  Loud  Speaker.  The  issue  in 
dedicated  to  Alfred  I.  Esberg,  president  of  the  San  Franeiscy 
Board  of  Education.  The  magazine  is  well  planned,  well  ed 
ited,  and  well  printed,  and  reflects  credit  upon  Francis  Ryarfl 
editor-in-chief,  and  his  staff. 


THE 

SATHER  GATE 
BOOK  SHOP 

"The  Store  With  Service" 


BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Order  Them   Now   When   Stocks  Are   Complete.     Our   Retail   Miscellaneous 
Book  Stock   Is  the  Finest  West  of  Chicago, 

Every  New  and  Standard  Book  Is  Here 

We   Are   Equipped   to   Supply  All    Your   Book   Needs. 

Estimates  on  Book  Lists  Furnished  on  Application. 

Write  or  Telephone  to  Us. 

2271  Telegraph  Ave.         Thornwall  670.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  Culp 

Boys  and  girls  still  grow  up. 

i       i       i 

Curriculum  is  an  ever-changing-  attacking  force. 
1        1.1 

In  education  there  has  been  just  one  constant  factor — boys 
and  girls.  ,        ,        1 

Education  in  the  United  States  was  never  so  purposeful  as  it 
is  at  the  present  moment. 

111 

Education  has  become  extremely  purposeful,  but  the  purpose- 
ful part  has  will-o  '-the-wisp  aspects. 
111 

On  the  streetcars  in  Denver  one  reads  this  statement :  ' '  Take 
it  from  me,  Denver  is  the  greatest  place  to  live. ' ' 
111 

Education  always  has  supposedly  been  a  preparation  for 
living,  but  not  always  for  purposeful  living. 
111 

Purposeful  curriculum  study  is  the  vogue  of  the  time.  Denver, 
St.  Louis,  and  Los  Angeles  have  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions. ,        ,        , 

No  school  system  so  small,  no  system  so  large,  that  is  not 
evaluating  its  work  in  relation  to  educational  theory  and 
practice.  ,       t       , 

The  question  is  whether  a  pupil  can  get  through  his  first  six 
years  of  schooling,  or  his  first  nine,  or  his  first  twelve,  without 
several  changes  of  fundamental  attack  in  his  education. 
111 

The  finding  out  of  individual  powers,  the  developing  of  those 
abilities  to  the  utmost,  the  enriching  of  curriculum  to  solve  all 
cases,  and  the  tendency  toward  individual  instruction  even  in 
mass  attack  are  general  wide-spread  movements. 
111 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  forty-seven  curriculum 
bulletins  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  can  be  purchased  from 
the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education.  For  subjects  in  which  you 
are  interested,  write  for  list  to  E.  M.  Brown,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 3431  School  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
i    '   1       1 

P.  H.  Bair,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Colorado  Springs,  is 
one  of  the  big  men  in  education  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Bair  is  a 
comparatively  young  school  man,  energetic,  alive  to  educa- 
tional problems,  forceful,  and  in  the  shadow  of  Pike's  Peak 
has  the  pleasant  task  of  guiding  the  schools  of  a  high-grade 
community,  whose  citizens  are  appreciative  of  good  teaching. 
111 

Doctor  J.  T.  Worlton,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Salt  Lake 
City  Schools,  has  lately  received  his  Doctor 's  degree  from  the 
University  of  California.  His  thesis  was  on  "The  Homoge- 
neous Grouping  of  Children, ' '  the  result  of  an  experiment  car- 
ried out  with  four  thousand  pupils  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Doctor 
Worlton  is  alive  to  the  social  science  problems  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  and  is  doing  intensive  work  along  these  lines  in 
Salt  Lake  City  now.  ,        ,       , 

William  P.  Knox  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Jefferson 
City  Schools,  Missouri,  this  fall.  A  junior  college  has  just  been 
started  at  Jefferson  City,  with  an  enrollment  of  seventy-five. 
This  junior  college  is  free  to  any  who  desire  to  enter.  The  other 
junior  colleges  in  Missouri  do  not  all  give  free  tuition.  Of  the 
five  junior  colleges  in  Missouri  three  were  organized  during  the 
last  three  years.  Mr.  Knox,  previous  to  coming  to  Jefferson, 
was  Superintendent  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  schools,  from  1921  to 
1926.  He  received  his  A.B.  from  Drury  in  1913  and  his  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1921.  In  1920-1921  Mr. 
Knox  was  principal  of  the  University  High  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 


From  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  through  Utah,  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri, and  Illinois  is  a  delightful  trip  in  early  October.  Cali- 
fornia is  just  beginning  to  turn  green  after  the  summer's 
brownness.  The  Rocky  Mountains  have  had  their  first  winter 
snowfall.  The  autumn  leaves  have  commenced  to  assume  their 
gorgeous  colors.  Indian  summer  days  have  come  in  the  regions 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Neither  the  heat  of  summer  nor  the  cold- 
ness of  winter  are  present.  Railroad  travel  is  eased  almost  into 
tranquillity. 

A  new  high  school  manual  has  been  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  C.  N.  Jensen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Utah.  Mr.  Jensen  and  his  assistants  are  now  work- 
ing on  a  junior  high  school  curriculum  for  the  whole  state. 
Consolidation  of  elementary  schools  has  been  progressing  most 
satisfactorily  for  several  years.  Certification  requirements  for 
teaching  in  Utah  for  teachers  trained  outside  the  state  have 
been  raised  to  secure  a  certificate.  An  outside  elementary 
teacher  has  to  have  had  two  years  of  college  work,  a  junior  high 
school  teacher  three  years,  and  a  high  school  teacher  four  years. 
111 

Charles  A.  Lee,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Missouri,  has  had  published  an  excellent  state  course  of 
study  on  elementary  subjects.  This  state  course  was  formu- 
lated by  the  cooperation  of  the  state  department,  with  com- 
mittees throughout  Missouri.  The  main  question  affecting  the 
public  schools  of  Missouri  at  the  present  time  is  the  question 
of  finances.  Mr.  Lee  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  state  share  a  larger  portion  of  public  educa- 
tion expenditure.  Missouri  is  now  undergoing  an  expansive 
school-building  program.  Many  cities  are  erecting  fine  new 
school  buildings. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  recently  approved  a  bonus  system  for 
teachers  who  are  desirous  of  doing  further  educational  study. 
One  hundred  dollars  is  allowed  for  any  teacher,  principal,  or 
supervisor  who  presents  a  transcript  showing  at  least  four 
semester  hours  of  work  earned  in  a  summer  school  in  a  standard 
teachers'  college  or  university.  Of  more  interest  has  been  the 
adoption  of  the  Sabbatical  year  of  leave  with  certain  remunera- 
tion following  the  absence.  We  quote  from  the  regulation : 
"Any  teacher,  principal,  or  supervisor  who  has  served  six 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City  may,  on  application 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Kansas  City  School  District, 
and  recommendation  by  the  department  Superintendents,  be 
granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year  of  study,  research,  and  investigation  for  improvement  of 
herself  as  a  teacher.  In  view  of  such  study  and  research,  the 
teacher  shall  receive  $20  per  school  month  in  addition  to  her 
regular  schedule  salary  for  a  period  of  five  years  (fifty  school 
months)  immediately  following  such  program  of  self-improve- 
ment, provided,  however,  that  the  total  number  of  teachers 
granted  leave  of  absence  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  fifty, 
and  provided  further  that  in  selecting  teachers  for  leave,  length 
of  service,  priority  of  application,  and  circumstances  affecting 
the  case  shall  be  given  consideration.  In  the  event  the  number 
of  teachers  asking  for  leave  of  absence  for  a  full  year  does 
not  make  the  full  quota  allowed,  the  number  may  be  filled  by 
grant  of  leave  for  a  semester.  Such  teachers  will  receive  cus- 
tomary $20  per  month  for  two  and  one-half  years,  or  twenty- 
five  school  months,  immediately  following  such  study  or  re- 
search." ,        i       i 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  the  distinction  of  having  two  very  able 
men  in  charge  of  her  public  schools.  The  town  is  divided  into 
an  East  Side  and  a  West  Side,  Districts  1  and  20.  Of  District  1 
James  H.  Risley  is  Superintendent ;  of  District  20,  J.  F. 
Keating  is  in  charge.  This  is  J.  F.  Keating 's  thirty-first  year 
as  a  teacher  and  Superintendent  in  Pueblo.  Of  special  interest 
has  been  the  development  of  the  West  Side  High  School  into 
an  institution  in  which  the  academic  courses  and  industrial 
courses  have  been  run  side  by  side.  This  high  school  is  an 
outstanding  success  in  this  organization.  The  roots  of  indus- 
trial courses  were  started  in  1880,  when  manual  training  was 
installed.   At  that  time  Pueblo  was  the  first  city  west  of  the 
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Missouri  River  giving  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  Omaha. 
Tn  USDS  domestic  science  ami  sewing'  were  added  to  the  grades. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  high  school,  industrial  courses  are 
given  with  a  thoroughness  probably  not  equaled  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  third  year  of  their  work  in 
journalism.  A  good  printing  plant  is  furnished.  Mr.  Keat- 
ing's  schools  have  been  departmentalized  for  some  time.  Two 
years  ago  the  start  was  made  in  the  platoon  system.  A  first 
unit  of  a  junior  high  school  is  now  under  construction.  Pueblo, 
District  20,  has  seven  thousand  children,  240  teachers,  and 
thirteen  buildings. 

James  IT.  Risley,  Superintendent  of  Pueblo,  District  1,  is 
carrying  on  an  extensive  curriculum  revision  program.  Com- 
mittees are  at  work,  following  the  N.  E.  A.  plan  of  approach. 
Reports  are  mimeographed  in  temporary  form,  with  blanks  in 
the  back  of  each  course,  where  the  teacher  can  make  sugges- 
tions of  revision.  A  bond  issue  for  ^462,000  has  recently  been 
accepted  by  the  voters  of  Pueblo.  A  junior  high  school  is  to  be 
provided  out  of  this  sum  for  the  East  Side.  Mr.  Risley  has  had 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  attendance  during  the  last  four 
years.  At  present  in  his  district  are  five  thousand  pupils,  180 
teachers,  and  nine  school  buildings. 

y  1  1 

Miss  Rose  Wickey  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  department 
of  curricular  study  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  public  schools. 
Miss  Wickey  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  strongest  principals 
in  the  Kansas  City  system.  She  has  her  Master's  degree  from 
Columbia  University  and  has  recently  done  much  curricular 
study  with  experts.  She  has  just  visited  Denver  and  St.  Louis 
and  has  been  informed  in  detail  as  to  their  curriculum  study 
procedure. 

Miss  Wickey  sanely  starts  her  curriculum  work  upon  the  best 
practices  that  have  been  developed  in  the  Kansas  City  schools. 
She  capitalizes  the  good  that  is  already  apparent.  Wide  teacher 
participation  in  the  curricular  study  work  will  be  insisted 
upon.  Miss  Wickey  believes  that  the  people  close  to  the  child 
and  close  to  the  subject  work  are  the  real  school  engineers.  Miss 
Wickey  believes  that  most  of  the  creative  work  in  our  public 
schools  is  done  by  the  classroom  teachers.  We  quote  from  Miss 
Wickey : 

It  is  desired  and  felt  eminently  worth  while  to  capitalize  all  the 
good  things  that  are  going  on  in  our  schools.  Our  system  would  be 
greatly  benefited  if  its  best  teaching  practice  were  not  only  commonly 
known  but  also  made  available  to  all  our  workers. 

In  order,  then,  to  help  determine  what  is  our  best  practice  and 
to  make  it  known -and  accessible  to  others  we  are  asking  each  teacher 
in  the  city  to  think  carefully  over  his  teaching  experience  and  to 
send  in  to  the  Superintendent's  office  what  he  considers  to  be  his  best 
piece  of  work.  This  may  be  in  any  subject  and  of  any  nature  what- 
ever— drill  lesson,  project,  study  lesson,  development  lesson,  review 
lesson,  appreciation  lesson,  laboratory  experiment,  plans  for  taking 
care  of  individual  needs  and  differences,  between-reeitation  work, 
checking-up  measures  and  tests,  methods  of  keeping  records  of  read- 
ing (or  other  subject)  progress,  methods  of  using  records,  charts, 
graphs  for  stimulating  work  and  watching  progress,  different  ways  of 
utilizing  children's  interests  and  experiences,  successful  experimental 
studies,  and  various  other  types  of  lessons  and  methods  known  and 
successfully  practiced  by  our  teachers. 

Miss  Wickey  has  thoroughly  organized  her  work  through 
committees,  and  within  the  year  temporary  monographs  will 
be  published.  ,        ,        , 

The  tremendous  curriculum  program  undertaken  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  Superintendent  John  J.  Maddox,  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  D.  Cocking,  head  of  the  department  of  curricular 
study,  has  resulted  this  last  September  in  the  publishing  of 
forty-seven  monographs  on  various  phases  of  curricular  subject- 
matter  and  procedure.  Instead  of  hastily  rushing  into  the  new 
curriculum  as  it  came  from  the  committees,  Superintendent 
Maddox  determined  on  a  period  of  assimilation  and  reflection. 
( 'onsequently,  these  last  five  months  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  have  been  digesting  the  subject-matter  of  the  vari- 
ous monographs.  Those  interested  have  been  requested  to 
answer  six  definite  questions.  Some  two  thousand  answers  were 
received.  The  questions  were :  1 — I  have  read  and  studied  the 
curriculum  bulletin  referred  to  above  (one  of  forty-seven)  and 


find  that  the  proposed  course  differs  materially  from  the  course 
now  in  use  in  the  following  points.  2 — Compared  with  the 
course  now  in  use,  the  proposed  course  seems  to  be  less  satis- 
factory with  respect  to  the  following.  3 — Compared  with  the 
course  now  in  use,  the  proposed  course  of  study  seems  to  be' 
more  satisfactory  in  the  following  particulars.  4 — The  success- 
ful introduction  of  the  proposed  course  will  call  for  the  follow- 
ing equipment,  material,  and  supplies  not  now  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  5 — (a)  I  recommend  to  you  its  substi- 
tution for  trial  use  without  change,  reserving  for  future  such 
changes  as  may  be  found  necessary  after  the  test  of  the  class- 
room has  been  made ;  (b)  I  recommend  that  the  proposed 
course  be  rejected  and  given  no  further  consideration;  (c)  I 
recommend  to  you  its  substitution  for  trial  use  with  such 
changes  as  indicated  on  page  6.  6 — I  recommend  that  the  fol- 
lowing changes  be  made  before  this  curriculum  bulletin  is  re- 
leased for  trial  use. 

As  Superintendent  Maddox  and  Director  Cocking  conceive 
the  work  of  curriculum  building  as  a  continuous  process,  the 
proposed  courses  have  been  continued  as  tentative  only.  They 
believe  that  after  assimilation  they  should  be  put  to  the  crucial 
test  of  the  classroom  use,  and  revised  in  accordance  with  ad- 
justments resulting  from  such  criticism  and  experimentation, 
Beginning  the  first  of  the  year  St.  Louis  will  commence  using 
her  new  curriculum  bulletins  in  the  classroom. 
1       1       1 

As  one  travels  over  the  United  States  it  is  as  though  o: 
enters  different  pools  of  educational  thought,  deep  at  the 
center,  with  surfaces  agitated  by  wavelets  from  surrounding 
pools.  In  the  Chicago  area  the  words  of  "Mastery  Unit"  is 
the  key  slogan  of  the  hour.  In  the  vicinity  of  Madison  ' '  The 
Contact"  is  the  word;  in  Los  Angeles  "The  Problem  Method' 
is  used.  According  to  experts,  Doctor  H.  C.  Morrison  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  his  new  book,  has  given  a  presenta- 
tion of  educational  thought  and  process  that  is  epoch-making. 
The  "Mastery  Unit"  is  the  word  he  uses  to  describe  a  block 
of  knowledge  that  can  be  considered  as  a  concrete  whole,  which 
the  student  can  approach  from  general  data,  which  then  is 
codified  into  a  distinct  problem  on  which  tests  of  knowledge 
can  be  based.  We  cannot  vouch  that  this  is  Doctor  Morrison's 
definition  of  a  "Mastery  Unit,"  but  from  the  sidelines  we 
think  that  is  what  it  is. 

Critics  have  said  that  the  "Mastery  Unit"  is  a  method  of 
educational  approach  which  Doctor  C.  W.  Washburne  has 
been  using  in  lesser  degree  at  Winnetka,  and  that  Doctor 
Morrison  has  made  it  a  working  proposition  to  the  'nth  degree 
power.  The  "Contact"  system  of  Doctor  H.  L.  Miller  of  the] 
University  High  School,  Madison,  we  understand  makes  pro- 
vision for  individual  differences  of  students.  To  our  mind  a 
"Contact"  could  also  be  a  perfect  "Mastery  Unit."  But  we 
were  told  by  an  expert  that  they  were  not  the  same. 

Ely,  King,  and  Stormzand  of  Los  Angeles,  in  their  "Study 
Guide  to  Problems  in  American  History,"  have  made  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  along  this  line.  Their  plan  is  neither  that 
of  the  "Mastery  Unit"  nor  of  the  "Contact,"  but  combines 
features  of  both,  and,  as  they  call  it,  is  a  "Problem  Attack." 
It  is  like  Doctor  Morrison's  work  in  that  it  has  divided  all 
American  history  into  thirteen  main  points  of  approach,  which 
we  think  could  be  considered  ' '  Mastery  Units, ' '  and  they  have 
a  series  of  tests  to  check  up  in  their  labors.  Like  the  "Con- 
tact ' '  method,  their  whole  ' '  Study  Guide ' '  outlines  a  contact 
for  the  study  of  certain  text.  The  charm  of  the  Ely-King- 
Stormzand  "Study  Guide  for  Problems  in  American  History" 
is  that  it  is  a  carefully  worked  out  problem  approach  to  a 
specific  body  of  material,  and  it  aids  for  self-study.  But  that 
is  neither  there  nor  here — the  words  "Mastery  Unit"  will 
apparently  be  the  slogan  of  American  education  for  the  next 
several  years.  ,  .  . 

An  outline  for  dictionary  study  based  on  Webster's  Collegiate 
Dictionary  has  just  been  published  by  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Com 
pany.  The  outline  consists  of  exercises,  which  are  really  a 
course  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  Origin  of  our  language, 
pronunciation,  illustrative  examples  of  idiomatic  phrases, 
hyphens,  and  varied  information  are  all  included. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


By  Haer  Wagner 

C.  A.  Stobke  of  Santa  Barbara  has  resigned  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  bookmen  will 
miss  his  good-natured  criticism  of  textual  matter  in  school 
books.  Mr.  Storke's  criticism,  while  technical,  was  usually 
based  on  fact,  and  the  points  he  raised  were  usually  accepted  as 
correct  by  the  publishers  and  authors,  and  the  changes  made. 
His  frank  and  sharp  criticisms,  while  not  fundamentally  im- 
portant, were  refreshingly  honest  from  his  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Storke  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  a  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, with  a  record  of  battles,  prison  privations,  and  sufferings 
equaled  by  few  men.  While  people  may  not  agree  with  his 
political  views  or  actions,  it  is  certainly  right  and  just  that  we 
respect  a  man  who  has  a  record  like  Mr.  Storke  and  who  has 
conquered  the  soil  of  this  earth  and  has  made  it  bring  forth 
fruit  in  abundance. 


Samuel  T.  Black,  who  was  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  California  twenty  years  ago,  used  frequently  the  story  of 
the  shield  to  emphasize  his  point  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.   Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  sin  or  moral 

ft  -questions,  but  it  does  to  political  questions.  Superintendent 
Black  might  have  been  accused  of  being  on  both  sides  (carry- 

lt?  ing  water  on  both  shoulders)  and  therefore  failed  as  a  progres- 
sive performer.  The  educational  leaders  of  today,  however, 
are  in  danger  of  looking  only  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  shield. 
They  have  the  power,  the  voting  strength,  the  sympathy  and 

111 :  Cooperation  of  Governor  Young,  the  goodwill  of  the  taxpayers 
and  constituency  that  will  put  over  a  fine  and  progressive  pro- 
gram. The  danger  is  that  school  boards  and  school  trustees  will 
1    be  eliminated  or  made  mere  rubber  stamps. 

Educational  leaders  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  public 

'*  ischool  education  is  a  failure  if  we  do  not  produce  citizens 
[capable  of  transacting  the  business  of  an  ordinary  unit  of 
government  with  honesty  and  efficiency.    Because  one  state 

E    board  of  education  proved  corrupt  in  handling  certification, 

f™    local  county  boards  of  education  were  created;  because  one 

■  'district  had  trouble  with  volunteer  janitor  work,  a  general  law 
was  passed  forbidding  school  children  to  perform  this  service 
free  for  the  various  school  units  of  the  state,  thereby  taking 
from  the  children  the  opportunity  to  do  some  real,  honest, 
wholesome  manual  training  work.  General  laws  are  usually 
rushed  through  because  of  one  or  two  outstanding  cases  justi- 
fying a  new  law.  Let  us  look  at  both  sides  of  the  shield.  Prog- 
ress may  not  be  so  rapid,  but  it  will  be  safer.  Taxpayers  of 
the  middle  class  are  on  the  side  of  the  shield  that  educational 
leaders  have  overlooked. 

i       i       i 

Two  tears  ago  the  writer  was  loitering  around  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  The  rocky  slopes,  the  brown  hills,  the  dripping 
rain,  and  the  natural  gloom  that  lurks  in  ancient  places  were 
lot  depressing.    The  Apostles'  Creed  may  not  appeal  to  the 


modern  scientific  approach;  neither  does  the  Bernard  Shaw 
iconoclastic  dramatic  criticism.  However,  on  Christmas  Eve 
the  people  of  all  nations  (a  very  small  group  of  less  than  a 
hundred  persons  in  all)  sang  Christmas  hymns  in  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  The  particular  spot  where  the 
manger  was  in  which  Christ  was  born,  the  place  where  he  was 
crucified,  the  exact  spot  from  which  he  ascended  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  did  not  affect  either  the  reason  or  the  imagina- 
tion. We  stood  in  awe,  however,  before  the  idea  that  from  out 
the  environment  of  such  a  barren  land — vast  waste  of  desert 
sands  that  stretch  in  solitude  for  miles  and  miles  beyond  Mount 
Sinai — should  come  the  man  whose  teaching,  ' '  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men, ' '  is  the  foundation  of  our  wonderful  Christ- 
mas season  in  California  and  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1926,  and  whose  philosophy  of  life  and  death  represents  the 
highest  ideals  of  modern  civilization. 

y         y         1 

Henry  Clay  Hall  is  dead.  Teacher,  philosopher,  and  man 
has  passed,  leaving  behind  him  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  a 
teacher.  He  never  attained  eminence.  He  failed  in  his  ambition 
as  a  leader.  His  example,  however,  should  influence  the  young 
men  and  women  of  this  generation.  Mr.  Hall  was  not  a  con- 
formist. He  would  not  take  orders.  He  could  not  work  as  a 
cog  in  a  wheel,  but  he  was  an  independent,  thinking  individual. 
We  enjoyed  his  objections  to  a  proposition  more  than  we  would 
an  endorsement  by  any  other  man.  He  always  made  the 
other  fellow  stop  and  think.  He  was  the  highest  type  of  a  social 
democrat.  His  brother,  George  W.  Hall,  has  served  San  Mateo 
City  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  efficiently  for  many  years, 
and  his  son  is  District  Superintendent  of  San  Bruno  schools, 
San  Mateo  County.  Henry  Clay  Hall,  until  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  was  the  principal  of  Corte  Madera  schools 
and  teacher  in  a  night  school  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  the 
father  of  a  large  family  and  for  many  years  taught  both  in 
day  and  night  schools.  He  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  retirement 
salary,  although  he  did  splendid  service  in  helping  to  get  the 
present  law  enacted. 

y  y  i 

The  San  Francisco  Principals  Association  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing elected  Thaddeus  H.  Rhodes  as  a  delegate  to  the  meeting 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Dallas,  Texas,  February  27,  1927.  All  his 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  San  Francisco  principals.  In 
former  days  teachers  paid  their  own  expenses  to  professional 
gatherings,  and  boards  of  education  frequently  deducted  the 
salary  for  the  days  absent.  Times  have  changed  for  the  better. 
The  election  of  Thaddeus  Rhodes  is  a  distinctive  honor.  It 
proves  to  him  that  he  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  that,  as  a  delegate,  he  will  bring  back  to  them  mes- 
sages of  progress  or  retardation  of  achievements  in  educational 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Thaddeus  Rhodes 
is  one  of  the  vigorous,  outstanding  men  in  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department,  and  in  the  Francisco  Junior  High  School 
is  putting  over  an  educational  program  that  is  attracting  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  country. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News  has  an 
article  by  George  C.  Jensen,  director  division  of  research,  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association,  that  shows  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  C.  T.  A.  In  1918  there  were  7224  members;  in  1926, 
27,923.  The  association  has  not  only  increased  in  membership, 
but  in  power  and  service.  Under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Arthur  Chamberlain  and  Mark  Keppel  it  has  taken  the  lead  in 
better  school  laws,  standardized  professional  ethics,  better 
schools,  and  improved  conditions  for  teachers  and  children. 
Much  of  the  activity  of  the  C.  T.  A.  is  along  indirect  lines — 
creation  of  public  sentiment  through  publicity,  such  as  the  edi- 
torial in  the  December  issue  of  Taxpayers  Association.  The 
C.  T.  A.  deserves  the  support  of  teachers,  advertisers,  and 
public-spirited  citizens. 

Returns  from  Shasta  County,  which  have  reached  this  office, 
announce  the  election  of  Bertha  Merril  as  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  and  Edna  H.  Young  was  elected  Superinten- 
dent of  County  Schools  in  Santa  Cruz  County. 
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THE  HUNTINGTON  PARK  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


By  Harb  Wagner 


The  gkeatest  asset  of  any  community  is  in  the  efficiency 
of  its  elementary  schools.  The  State  of  California  lias 
recognized  this  fact  ever  since  the  days  that  John  Swett 
campaigned  throughout  the  state  for  more  and  better 
educational  facilities.  Southern  California  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  quality  of  citizenship  that  responds  to 
efficiency  in  the  schools  and  which  gives  the  educational 
plant  first  place  in  civic  development.  Los  Angeles 
County  leads  the  nation  and  the  state  in  its  well-organ- 
ized and  efficient  service  in  education,  and  Huntington 
Park  ranks  high  as  one  of  the  most  important  units  in 
the  Los  Angeles  County  system.  Mark  Keppel,  the  edu- 
cational leader  of  the  South,  has  commented  favorably 
on  the  school  plant  and  the  economic  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  W.  L.  Stuckey,  Superintendent. 

Hunting-ton  Park  is  typical  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  towns  and  the  schools  of  Southern  California.  In 
1905  there  was  not  a  school  building  in  the  acreage  that 
is  now  within  the  limits  of  the  district.  The  first  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1906.  There  were  two  teachers  and 
fifty-four  pupils.  The  place  began  to  develop.  People 
looking  for  attractive  home  sites,  garden  soil,  and  beau- 
tiful bungalows  began  to  locate  in  Huntington  Park.  In 
1918,  when  the  present  Superintendent  was  elected  to 
the  position  he  now  holds,  there  were  twenty-four  teach- 
ers and  three  school  buildings.  During  the  past  eight 
years  the  development  has  been  very  rapid  and  there 
are  now  4380  pupils  enrolled,  132  teachers  employed, 
and  eight  school  buildings.   The  assessed  valuation  of 


the  district  is  $27,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  is  $1,500,000. 


school 


The  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  Fred  M, 
McClung,  who,  in  addition  to  his  work  for  the  schools, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  district  governor  of  Ro- 
tary. Reba  V.  L.  Leonard  and  A.  F.  Ullrich  are  the  other 
two  members  of  the  board.  These  trustees  are  capable 
and  are  interested  in  every  phase  of  educational  work, 
and  give  to  the  Superintendent  efficient  co-operation. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  how  a  progressive 
program  has  been  maintained  on  standard  lines.  Dur 
ing  the  past  year  seven  new  auditoriums  were  built  and 
five  new  buildings  erected.  A  bond  issue  of  $370,000  has 
recently  been  voted.  A  telephone  exchange  in  caeli 
school  and  a  uniform  time  system  with  master  clock 
service  have  been  installed.  A  complete  sprinkling  sys 
tern  for  all  school  grounds  and  athletic  fields  adds  "to  the 
comfort,  attractiveness,  and  convenience  of  the  school 
property.  The  organization  includes : 

Supervisors — 

General  Charles  R.  Denning 

Kindergarten Josephine  O'Hagan 

Manual  Training  Walter  G.  Coombs 

Physical  Education Ruth  Tyler  Brown 

Penmanship   Evelyn  Coughlin 

Music  Genevieve  Wood 

Art   Pauline  Gediman 

Nurse  Esther  L.  Quarton 

Dentist  Doctor  Thomas  Adams 

Attendance \  Tho"la-s  L,  Quarton 

I  A.  D.  Stetler 

Berton  Merrill  Jones  is  principal  of  the  IrvingtoDl 
School,   Lucille   Smith  of  the  Liberty   School,   Mary 


San  Gabriel  Street  School. 


Irvington  School. 
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Miles  Avenue  School, 


>  Louise  Sherman  of  the  Malabar  School,  Albert  Redden 

iof  the  Miles  School,  William  Holmblad  of  the  Pacific 
School,  Ella  L.  Riese  of  the  San  Gabriel  School,  and 
Sherman  L.  Douglas  of  the  State  School.  Each  princi- 
pal has  a  clerk  and  the  entire  system  is  organized  on  an 
efficient  working  program.  The  salaries  of  all  teachers 
have  been  carefully  standardized,  and  the  conditions 
for  living,  working,  etc.,  are  such  that  there  is  a  content- 
edness  and  spirit  to  excel  which  is  seldom  found  in  the 

•  average  organization,  whether  a  private  corporation,  a 

,  public  utility,  or  a  social  service  institution.  This  spirit 
is  largely  due  to  the  leadership  and  personality  of  Su- 
perintendent Stuckey.  There  are  Superintendents  who 
have  splendid  vision,  not  only  in  planning  a  course  of 
study,  but  in  providing  in  advance  lands  and  locations 

;for  a  school  plant.  For  instance,  Superintendent  C.  C. 

•Hughes  has  saved  the  city  of  Sacramento  thousands  of 
dollars  in  securing  blocks  and  acreage  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  city.    Roy  Cloud  of  Redwood  City  has 

ijsavecl  that  city  many  times  his  salary  in  wise  purchase 
of  lands  for  school  purposes  and  building  along  eco- 
nomic lines.  Superintendent  Stuckey  has  likewise  given 
the  City  of  Huntington  Park  a  wise,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomic administration.  An  illustration  of  this  is  espe- 
cially noteworthy  in  the  building  of  the  auditoriums. 
The  cost  compared  to  the  utility  and  the  attractiveness 
is  unusually  reasonable.  .  It  is  surprising  that  such 

[•splendid  equipment  for  the  schools  could  be  secured  for 
the  amount  of  money  Mr.  Stuckey  had  for  the  purpose. 
It  represents  the  maximum  of  efficiency  with  the  milli- 


on Park,  California. 


mum  of  cost.  Another  illustration  is  the  Malabar  School. 
Superintendent  Stuckey,  with  the  aid  of  Arthur  W. 
Angel,  the  architect,  of  Los  Angeles,  added  wings  and 
additions  to  an  old  brick  building,  modernizing  the  orig- 
inal building  so  that  it  will  be  of  value  for  many  years. 

In  the  course  of  study  the  essentials  are  stressed  and 
actual  results  in  scholarship  required.  The  pupils  that 
enter  junior  high  schools  and  senior  high  schools  reflect 
credit  on  the  elementary  schools.  A  special  class  is 
maintained  for  working  out  an  adaptation  of  the  Dal- 
ton  system.  The  children  are  not  given  formal  class 
work,  but  individual  work  along  the  line  of  the  child's 
interests.  In  fact,  the  entire  system  is  alive,  working, 
progressing  upward  and  forward  in  its  tendency. 

Huntington  Park  is  an  attractive  residential  city.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  lined  with  modern  bungalows; 
trees,  gardens,  and  flowers  add  to  the  beauty  of  each 
home.  There  are  no  Hollywood  castles  or  old-fashioned 
East  Side  tenement  houses  in  Huntington  Park.  A 
large  majority  of  the  people  own  their  homes.  They 
represent  the  "honest-to-God"  Americans,  who  are 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  who  believe  in  children, 
schools,  churches,  and  the  home. 


Emile  Buchser,  principal  of  the  Santa  Clara  Intermediate 
School,  was  elected  president  of  the  Santa  Clara.  County  Teach- 
ers Association  at  the  closing  session  November  24  of  the  teach- 
ers' institute  meeting  at  the  State  Teachers  College.  Other 
officers  elected  were  Ira  R.  Abbott,  principal  of  the  Campbell 
Union  Grammar  School,  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  Cecile  B. 
Hall  of  the  Los  Gatos  Grammar  School  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


HALLOWE'EN  A  CIVIC  PROJECT 


International  goodwill  and  world  peace 
through  understanding  and  appreciation  of 

problems  of   t I  supply,  immigration  and 

emigration,  customs,  labor,  markets,  economic 
factors,  reciprocity,  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Basin  were  the  major  con- 
siderations of  the  first  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Internal ioual  Relations,  which  met  at 
Riverside  .Mission  Inn  December  5-12,  with 
Doctor  R.  B.  von  KleinSmid,  president  of  the 
1'iuversity  of  Southern  California,  as  chan- 
cellor, and  Doctor  K.  C.  Leebrick  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  as  director. 

"Voluntary  or  Compulsory,  National  or 
International  Intervention"  was  one  of  the 
topics  discussed  at  a  round-table  on  "Pan- 
American  Relations,"  dealing  with  Mexico, 
basis  and  ideals  of  Pan-Americanism,  and 
Caribbean  policies.  Other  discussion  and  ad- 
dress topics  included  "Chinese  Nationalism," 
"Development  of  World  Markets,"  "Race  Re- 
lations," "Japan,"  "The  Philippines,"  "The 
League  of  Nations,"  "Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments," and  "A  Permanent  Court  of  Imme- 
diate Justice." 

The  famous  bells  of  the  renowned  Mission 
Inn  of  Riverside  resounded  with  a  welcome 
to  Western  delegates  to  the  institute,  includ- 
ing Doctor  J.  P.  Young,  Doctor  G.  M.  Day, 
and  Doctor  L.  Egbert  of  Occidental  College; 
Doctor  Herbert  H.  Gowan,  Dean  Charles  E. 
Martin,  and  Doctor  Henry  Suzzalo,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Washington;  Dean 
Thomas  F.  Hunt,  Doctor  F.  M.  Russell,  and 
Doctor  I.  D.  Priestly  of  the  University  of 
California ;  Doctor  Paul  Harvey  of  New  York 
City ;  Doctor  Graham  H.  Stewart  and  Doctor 
Eliot  G.  Mears  of  .Stanford  University ;  Pres- 
ident Coleman  of  Reed  College,  and  represen- 
tatives from  Pomona,  Southern  Branch,  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  Redlands, 
Whittier,  and  other  interested  and  influential 
organizations  and  institutions. 
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The  civic  conduct  of  school  children  in  Chi- 
cago, where  William  McAndrew  is  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  was  tested  by  their  be- 
havior on  Hallowe'en.  The  safe  and  sane 
movement  was  in  progress  in  every  school- 
room in  Chicago  for  more  than  a  month  be- 
Eore  October  31.  Classroom  discussion  was 
directed  toward  the  question  of  taxation  and 
the  burden  that  is  laid  on  the  parents  of  the 
child  who  willfully  destroys  property.  The 
children  were  told :  "You  come  to  school, 
not  for  your  own  advancement,  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  one  enters  the  army — to 
serve  your  country." 

Five  entertainments  were  provided  that 
evening  in  125  outlying  moving  picture  thea- 
ters. Civic  organizations,  as  well,  entered 
into  the  movement  of  the  Superintendent  for 
a  safe  Hallowe'en.  The  board  of  education  and 
park  boards  gave  parties  for  the  children.  No 
child  was  allowed  to  go  out  until  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  attend  one  of  the  enter- 
tainments that  evening. 

The  result  of  this  movement  and  the  inter- 
est created  made  Hallowe'en  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  one  of  the  safest  and  most  sensible 
observed  in  any  city,  and  its  value  education- 
ally was  inestimable. 

THE  SERVANTS  OF  WISDOM 


By  James  M.  Malloch 
They  learn  to  serve  who  learn  aright 
The  meaning  of  the  inner  light 
That  breaks  from  every  clod  and  star. 
They  follow  learning  from  afar 
Who  never  find  the  will  or  grace 
To  bear  the  burdens  of  the  race. 
The  depths  of  knowledge,  understood, 
Are  best  expressed  in  doing  good. 


PHONE  DOUGLAS  8499 

MARIE  L.  SWEENEY 

Formerly  of  New  York 

Importer  of  Fine  Millinery 


177  Post  Street 


San  Francisco 


california  3chgdl1 
Arts^Crafts 
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Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 

20th  SPRING  TERM 

Registration  Day,  January  3,   1927 
Fine  Arts,  Applied  Arts,  Art  Education 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 

DAY— EVENING— SATURDAY 
CLASSES 

Illustrated  Catalog  W-2  and  special  folder, 
"flow  to  Gain  Advanced  Standing,1'  on  re- 
quest. 

SIX  WEEKS'  SUMMER  SESSION 
ANNUALLY 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


A  New  Reader 

That  Is 
Really  Different 

MUSIC  STORIES 

FOR 
GIRLS  AND  BOYS 

By  DONZELLA  CROSS 

A  fascinating  book  con- 
taining the  stories  that  com- 
posers have  used  as  the  basis 
for  some  of  their  best-loved 
program  music. 

This  book  makes  attractive 
reading  from  the  story  stand- 
point alone,  but  it  furnishes 
also  excellent  correlation  with 
music  and  music  appreciation. 

Why  not  get  a  set  of  these 
for  your  intermediate  and 
upper  grades  for  use  in  Jan- 
uary? Price  80  cents,  subject 
to  the  usual  discount. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 


Mrs.  Agnes  Meade  was  elected  to  serve  as 
County  Superintendent  of  the  Yolo  County 
schools,  in  place  of  Jennie  Malaley,  who  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  eight  years. 

1  1  1 

Mrs.  Mary  Pillot,  teacher  in  San  Jose 
schools  for  forty-eight  years,  passed  away  re- 
cently. Some  of  her  former  pupils  were  Doc- 
tor Henry  Suzzalo,  Julius  Klein,  assistant 
to  Herbert  Hoover,  and  Walter  Bachrodt, 
Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  San  Jose. 
1      1      1 

"The  Place  of  Schools  in  the  Peace  Pro- 
gram" was  the  caption  of  an  article  written 
by  Richardson  D.  White,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Glendale,  Cal.  The  article  was  in 
behalf  of  observance  of  National  Education 
Week  and  appeared  in  a  local  publication. 
111 

The  Elementary  Principals  Association,  at 
its  recent  meeting  in  Sacramento,  reelected 
the  following  officers :  W.  T.  Eich,  Roseville, 
president;  J.  J.  Finney,  Suisun,  vice  presi- 
dent; Miss  Emma  Von  Hatten,  Sacramento, 
secretary;  Miss  Henriette  Huntington,  Sacra- 
mento, treasurer. 

^        ^        ^ 

The  National  Education  Association  will 
hold  its  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  in  Seattle, 
July  3-18,  1927,  it  is  announced.  California 
teachers  are  planning  to  rally  to  the  support 
of  Seattle,  as  the  teachers  of  the  Northwest 
supported  California  when  the  association 
met  in  this  state  several  times. 
111 

Teaching  music  in  the  schools  of  Sonoma 
County  has  taken  great  strides  under  the 
leadership  of  County  Superintendent  Louise 
Clark.  In  1924  Miss  Clark  engaged  Florence 
Dow  as  county  music  supervisor.  Since  that 
time  certain  requirements  have  been  laid  down 
and  followed.  Music  contests  are  held,  orches- 
tras are  now  in  several  schools,  and  every 
child  in  the  county  has  the  opportunity  to 
'know  the  delights  of  pure  tone  and  perfect 
rhythm.  y       f       f 

iW.  T.  Lopp,  formerly  of  the  government 
schools  in  Alaska  and  now  connected  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  after  spending 
several  months  in  the  Canadian  Arctic,  is 
now  en.  route  to  London,  England,  to  confer 
with  his  company.  Mr.  Lopp  has  been  con- 
jnected  with  the  reindeer  service  in  Alaska, 
and  it  is  he  who  has  helped  to  make  the  rein- 
deer so  valuable  in  the  Northern  wastes.  He 
'j2xpeets  to  return  to  the  North  via  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON  Tel.  Douglas  1459 

J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 
Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 

Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  one  of 
America's  oldest  and  best-known  publishing 
houses,  having  been  founded  in  1828  in  Bos- 
ton, has  started  work  on  a  six-story  struc- 
ture in  Chicago. 

f-      j-       i 

G.  K.  Towne,  president  of  the  University 
Publishing  Company,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been 
a  visitor  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  touring 
the  West  in  the  interest  of  his  business  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  local  representative, 
R.  H.  Yankie.  Mr.  Towne  is  the  publisher  of 
the  Educational  Digest  and  of  many  modern 
school  texts.  t      1      1 

Virgil  E.  Dickson,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  and  Director  of  Research  and 
Guidance,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  will  give  a  corre- 
spondence course  in  mental  measurements  be- 
ginning Tuesday,  January  11,  1927.  The 
course  will  be  supplemented  by  radio  talks 
over  Station  KGO  every  Tuesday  at  5  p.  m. 
for  fifteen  weeks.  The  course  is  acceptd  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  towards  teach- 
er's credential.       f      , 

Walter  Hepner,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Fresno,  has  suggested  to  his  teachers  that 
they  give  frequent,  brief  reports  of  projects 
undertaken  or  completed  in  the  Fresno  sys- 
tem, that  these  reports  may  serve  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  suggestion  to  other  Fresno 
teachers.  The  high  second  grade,  under  Mrs. 
McLellen,  prepared  a  peep-box  show  and  this 
was  one  of  the  first  projects  to  be  reported. 
111 

Mrs.  Cleone  Brown,  primary  teacher  in  the 
Fresno  city  schools,  was  chosen  this  year  to 
demonstrate  primary  music  for  the  teachers' 
institute,  which  was  held  in  that  city  recently. 
The  children,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teacher,  presented  a  creditable  program,  which 
furnished  ideas  and  suggestions  for  county 
teachers. 

The  new  Frank  Wiggins  Trade  School  in 
Los  Angeles  will  be  opened  in  February. 
Howard  A.  Campion  is  principal  of  the 
school.  It  is  stated  that  this  school  will  give 
Los  Angeles  the  distinction  of  being  the  home 
of  the  largest  and  most  finely  equipped  free 
public  school  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  curriculum  will  include  the  following 
trades : 

Alteration  of  ready-to-wear  garments;  archi- 
tectural drafting;  automobile  construction,  oper- 
ation and  repair,  vulcanizing,  painting,  electrics; 
beauty  culture;  nursing;  bricklaying;  plumbing; 
plastering;  carpentry;  millwork;  cafeteria  man- 
agement; cooking;  candy  and  pastry  making; 
decorative  arts ;  dressmaking ;  costume  design ; 
electric  work;  furniture  making;  pattern  mak- 
ing; machine  design;  blue  printing;  painting, 
paperhanging,  and  interior  decorating;  machine 
shop;  heat  treatment;  mechanical  and  marine 
drafting ;  millinery ;  power  sewing  machine  op- 
eration; printing — hand,  linotype,  and  mono- 
type composition,  cylinder,  automatic,  and  platen 
presswork;  binding  operations;  proofreading; 
editing  and  applied  journalism ;  radio  operation 
and  construction ;  sign  painting  and  showeard 
writing;  steam  heating  and  steam  engineering; 
tearoom  operation  and  management ;  telegraphy, 
wireless;  welding,  and  ventilating. 
111 

Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  manager 
Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  office,  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  has  left  for  the  East  to 
be  present  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
executives  of  that  corporation.  During  the 
week  of  December  27  she  will  attend  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Association.  Mrs.  Raymond  is  a 
former  vice  president  of  this  association  and 
a  life  member. 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 


Fall  term  now  in  session. 

Beautiful  new  buildings. 

Modern  equipment. 

Professional  training  in  the 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Normal  teachers'  course. 


LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 


JOHN   McC  ALLAN  Notary  Public 

Depositions,    Agreements    and    Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


San  Francisco 


BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 


340  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 


/         i 


Garage  across  the  street 


i         i 


Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 
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(lass  and  private  lessor 
l  26  O'FarrcU   St.* 

\\    FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $55  and  $75. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50   extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  527  California  Terrace 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


CHARLES  W.  DECKER,  D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE   NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
"COLTON     DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper   Institute,   New   York   City,  established 
in    1863,   originators   of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


LosAngeles.California 


T'P   CS^^V    Phone 

•T5—  J^"-\..J 


*MB~Cl»»K.I'Roi>Binon. 

SIXTH  ATFIOUtfiOi  ST. 


TR  inity 
5645 


Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,     without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location  Central  and  Unexcelled 
Modern,    European 

RATES 
$1.50  Without  Bath 
$2.00  Up  With  Bath 

1     i     i 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 


FRESNO  INSTITUTE 


Fresno,  Madera,  and  Kings  counties  and 
Fresno  city  mef  in  annual  eovrnty  institutes, 
together  with  the  Central  Section  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association,  on  November  'l'l, 
23,  and  -1A  ai  the  Fresno  City  High  School. 
Steady  rain  did  nol  dampen  the  spirit  of  the 
meetings,  and  the  evening  affairs  and  dinners 
were  well  attended. 

The  general  session  programs  and  the  sec- 
tion meetings  covered  an  unusually  wide  va- 
riety id'  subject  mailer,  with  outstanding 
people  both  from  within  the  slate  and  from 
outside  in  lecture. 

Doctor  K.  W.  Roman  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  who  has  been  so  well  liked  at 
oilier  institutes  this  year,  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  Honorable  Will  ('.  Wood,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  gave  the  main 
address  at  the  general  session  on  Tuesday 
morning,  and  as  usual  there  was  nobody  about 
the  halls,  everyone  crowding  in  to  hear  him. 

Miss  Helen  Hcffernan,  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools,  gave  a  clear  and  excel- 
lent discussion  of  "Tendencies  in  Elementary 
Curriculum  Making,"  which  is  particularly 
helpful  at  this  time  with  the  effort  that  is 
being  made  to  draw  in  (he  classroom  teachers 
to  help  in  the  making  of  city  and  county 
courses  of  study. 

Miss  Doris  E.  McEntyre,  who  is  supervisor 
of  English  and  dramatics  in  the  Oakland 
schools,  and  who  is  specially  gifted  in  her 
work,  spoke  at  the  English  section  meeting 
on  "Our  Golden  Opportunity  in  English  Lit- 
erature." She  is  creating  or  taking  advantage 
of  golden  opportunities  every  day  in  the  Oak- 
land schools  in  a  manner  of  interest  to  every 
English  teacher. 

Superintendent  Mark  Keppel  of  the  Los 
Angeles  county  schools  talked  on  "Some 
Things  Teachers  Ought  to  Know  and  Do." 

Election  of  officers  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  Central 
Section,  took  place  Tuesday,  November  23, 
with  C.  S.  Weaver,  Superintendent  of  Merced 
County  Schools,  elected  president  and  J.  H. 
Bradley  of  Lindsay,  J.  F.  Graham  of  Le- 
nioore,  Walter  R.  Hepner  of  Fresno,  and 
DeWitt  Montgomery  of  Visalia  elected  as 
members  of  the  state  council. 

The  high  school  library  was  tilled  to  ca- 
pacity with  exhibits  of  school  books,  sup- 
plies, and  maps. 

C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  who  have  recently 
opened  a  branch  office  in  Fresno,  were  repre- 
sented by  W.  L.  Collins  and  R.  S.  Oilman. 
Their  exhibit  of  school  furniture  displayed 
in  the  library  showed  examples  of  seating 
equipment  for  all  sizes  of  children  from  kin- 
dergarten to  high  school. 

The  following  bookmen  were  present  with 
exhibits  during  all  or  part  of  the  institute: 
G.  E.  Crowley,  Macmillan  Company;  George 
T.  Babcock,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  J.'O.  Tuttle 
and  Fred  A.  Rice,  Ginn  &  Co.;  E.  R.  Cohin, 
Silver,  Burdette  &  Co. ;  R.  C.  Hamilton,  Al- 
lyn  &  Bacon  Company;  Charles  W.  Beers, 
Rand  McNally  &  Co. ;  Charles  Rodman,  San- 
born &  Co. ;  F.  D.  Jones,  Jones  Self  Instruct- 
ing Arithmetics;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Jones, 
World  Book  Company;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Laidlaw, 
Laidlaw  Brothers;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Yankic,  Uni- 


versity Publishing  Company;  Mrs.  R.  R.i 
Whiteside,  Milton,  Bradley  &  Co.;  Mrs. 
Alice  I\.  James,  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Com- 
pany; ('.  K.  Dulfer,  Spencer  Lens  Company; 
Mr.  Beckley,  A.  J.  Nystrom  Map  Company; 
W.  F.  Gorrell,  Stewart  Supply  Company; 
Frederic  Corson,  American  Crayon  Com- 
pany; Miss  Morris  Wagner,  Harr  Wagnfl 
Publishing  Company;  W.  L.  Collins  (in 
charge),  H.  S.  Oilman,  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co., 
Fresno  branch. 

Miss  Sarah  McCardle,  Fresno  County  Li- 
brarian,  maintained  a  table  in  the  exhibit 
room  for  the  school  department  of  the  county 
library  in  order  to  consult  with  teachers  and 
principals  about  available  textbooks  and  li- 
brary service.  Mrs.  M.  Fuller,  head  of  the 
school  department,  was  in  charge  and  was 
assisted  by  Leta  Weems,  Mildred  Wallace, 
Agnes  Pearson,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Lewis. 


BENEDICTIO  DESERTAE 


By  Alice  Richards  Hand 
We   are    a   little    group    of    six,    including 
"teacher,"  set  down  in  a  little  dollhouse  of  a 
district  school,  far  from  neighbors,  with  the 
big  Mojave  spreading  out  in  "limitless  and 
desolate"  distances  about  us.   Limitless,  yes; 
but  "desolate"  never!   Only  to  the  tourist  h 
rying  through  its  precincts  is  our  desert  dei 
olate,  hostile !  To  us,  who  belong  to  her,  she  i: 
forever  friendly.  We  of  the  little  red  school 
house  reach  out  to  her  unafraid,  explain! 
with  tender  understanding  her  aridness,  h 
barbed  prickliness  to  casual  approach ;  thri 
ing  over  her  strange  and  interesting  pi, 
life ;  forever  watching  and  communing  wi 
her  shy  and  elusive  animal  life  (rattlesnak 
and  tarantulas  excepted),  and  rejoicing  glad 
in  her  more  romantic  aspects ! 

Not  that  we  do  not  often  suffer  from  hi 
more  savage  moods,  but  here  we  are,  born 
her  midst  and  likely  to  end  our  days  with  her, 
so  why  not  love  her  and  thrill  to  her  mystery 
and  magic  ?  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  "teacher" 
explained  to  her  little  brood  the  solemnity 
and  beauty  of  a  benediction  and  offered  them 
her  inadequate  but  loving  interpretation  of 
the  grace  bestowed  upon  them  from  the  mys, 
tic  realm  about  them.    They  received  it  in 
whole-hearted  appreciation.  And  what  it  may 
lack  in  poetical  quality  it  somehow  gains  from 
the  hushed  and  loving  "rendering  in  chorus" 
given  it  by  five  little  folks  who  recite  it  almost 
daily,  standing  before  a  tiny  red  schoolhouse 
and  turning  shining  eyes  to  purple  dreams    im 
that  lie  in  the  bare  majestic  mountains  about 
them : 
May  the  desert  mountains  rising — dark,   aloof, 

benign  about  you, 
Bless  your  sun-hot  eyes  with  shadows;  ease  your 

weariness  with  quiet! 
May  the  desert  sunset,  lingering,  flooding  pearl 

hued  clouds  with  glory, 
Warm  the  grey  of  life  within  you  to  an  hour  of 

gold  and  crimson! 
May  the  desert  wind  at  evening,  laden  with  mes- 

quite  in  flower, 
Stream  against  your  heart  and  cleanse  it, flowing 

on  to  far-off  ranges! 
May  the  desert  stars  above  yon,  burning  myriad 

friendly  tapers, 
Lift  your  spirit  up  to   meet   them,  where  they 

dwell,  all-wise,  eternal! 
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Schools  and  School  Properties  for  Sale 


BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFOBNIA  REALTY  CO. 


517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


By  Mat  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organiser,  California  State  Library 


Children's  Book  Week 

The  Eighth  National  Children's  Book  Week, 
from  November  7  to  13,  was  celebrated  this 
year  in  thousands  of  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  Publishers  and  book-sellers, 
libraries  and  schools  have  emphasized  more 
strongly  and  in  more  unique  ways  each  year 
the  idea  of  encouraging  children  to  read  more 
and  better  books  and  to  own  some  of  the 
finest  of  children's  literature. 

Through  the  interest  of  County  Librarians, 
rural  communities  and  schools  have  celebrated 
Children's  Book  Week  during  recent  years 
with  most  gratifying  results.  By  request  a 
few  have  sent  in  reports  this  year. 

The  Tehama  County  Library  had  an  ex- 
hibit at  the  main  office  of  books  for  children 
and  some  books  for  parents  about  children's 
books.  "Oberon,  Otherwise  Bill,"  by  Laura 
Davidson  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library,  a 
story  containing'  seventy-six  hidden  titles  of 
children's  books,  was  mimeographed  and  sent 
to  all  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  The  teach- 
ers used  the  story  in  connection  with  their 
classes.  It  resulted  in  many  requests  from  the 
children  all  over  the  county  for  titles  found 
in  the  story.  The  Eural  Supervisor  in  her 
visits  to  the  schools  during  Book  Week  em- 
phasized its  significance  and  also  spoke  to  a 
women's  club  on  the  guidance  of  reading  for 
the  young. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Kern  County 
Library  had  unusually  interesting  book  ex- 
hibits. At  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Branch  in 
Beale  Memorial  Library  Building,  Bakers- 
field,  which  is  the  headquarters  for  the  work 
with  the  children  of  the  county,  the  library 
was  made  attractive  to  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. Six  different  book  exhibits  were  dis- 
played. Among  them  were  a  "Newbery  medal" 
table  with  a  copy  of  each  of  the  Newbery 
medal  books  and  a  poster  explaining  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  medal ;  a  "Maemillan"  table, 
for  which  the  Maemillan  Company  had  sent 
a  number  of  the ,  original  illustrations  for 
some  of  their  most  beautiful  juvenile  books; 
a  table  showing  "de  luxe"  editions  of  the  most 
artistic  productions  printed  for  older  boys 
and  girls,  while  charming  books  for  little  tots 
adorned  an  adjoining  table. 

Bookmarks  were  given  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren, and  a  list  of  "Good  Books  for  the  Home 
Library"  to  the  older  boys  and  girls.  Many 
parents  visited  the  library  and  discussed  ju- 
venile books  with  the  children's  librarian. 

"The  Book  Shop,"  a  local  institution  which 
aims  to  carry  only  the  best  children's  books, 
had  a  very  attractive  window  display  and  ad- 
vertisements in  the  daily  papers  calling  at- 
tention to  "Children's  Book  Week."  It  is 
being  proved  by  this  shop  that  parents  are 
glad  to  buy  the  best  books  for  their  children 
if  they  know  where  they  can  secure  discrimi- 
nating help  in  their  selection. 

During  the  week  a  bibliography  on  "Child 
Study"  was  pi-epared  by  the  Kern  County 
Library  of  books  on  this  subject,  with  special 
reference  to  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  child  during  the 
pre-adolescent  period.  The  list  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and 
was  selected  from  the  books  in  the  Kern 
County  Library,  and  therefore  available  for 
immediate  use. 

Humboldt  County  Library  procured  five 


hundred  "proofs"  of  the  "Map  of  America's 
Making"  for  the  teacher's  to  give  to  the  pupils 
for  use  in  a  book  contest.  During  the  week 
Miss  Ida  M.  Reagan,  County  Librarian,  gave 
four  radio  talks  of  five  minutes  each.  The 
subjects  she  presented  were  "The  Origin  and 
Object  of  Book  Week,"  "Old  Editions  in  New 
Dress,"  "New  Titles  for  Children  From  Five 
to  Ten  Year's,"  and  "New  Titles  for  Boys  and 
Girls  of  the  Teen  Age." 

The  Library  Link,  a  monthly  bulletin  sent 
to  the  custodians  of  the  branches  of  the  Con- 
tra Costa  County  Library  by  the  County  Li- 
brarian, contained  many  timely  suggestions 
for  Book  Week  in  its  November  issue.  One 
was  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  of  clean 
books  through  enacting  in  the  schools  the  de- 
lightful little  play,  "What  Happened  to  the 
Books?"  The  "Earn-a-Book"  campaign  was 
endorsed  and  the  possibility  of  earning  a 
book  encouraged  by  the  statement  that  four 
thousand  Los  Angeles  school  children  earned 
and  purchased  books  last  year. 

All  branches  were  sent  a  rack  of  twenty 
new  carefully  selected  books,  with  prices,  for 
the  children  to  see.  Lists  of  books  were  left 
at  each  branch  for  the  parents. 

Madera  County  children  had  an  unusually 
happy  Book  Week.  At  the  main  library  the 
assistants  built  a  very  unique  fence  and 
"Gateway  to  Book  Land,"  gayly  decorated 
with  book  covers.  A  bewitching  Mother  Goose 
proved  to  be  a  staff  member.  She  introduced 
the  children  to  the  new  books  and  sang 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  with  Victrola  accom- 
paniment. The  delighted  children  came  by 
hundreds. 

Book  Week  activities  were  worked  out  with 
the  idea  that  the  recommendation  of  a  book 
by  one  child  to  another  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  having  the  same  book  praised  by 
an  adult.  The  teachers  set  aside  a  period  dur- 
ing the  week  when  the  pupils  could  talk  of 
the  books  they  had  read  and  why  they  would 
suggest  that  their  classmates  read  these  books. 
The  high  school  group  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  gave  book  talks  before  the  students  of 
the  Madera  Union  High  School  and  prepared 
a  list  of  books  they  could  recommend  to  other 
students.  One  of  the  teachers  produced  a  book 
play,  having  the  characters  dressed  in  cos- 
tume. This  was  given  before  the  assembly  of 
the  students  of  the  entire  school. 

During  Children's  Book  Week  the  Tulare 
County  Library  conducted  contests  in  four  of  ' 
the  larger  branches.  At  two  of  them  pictures 
of  well-known  characters  from  children's 
books  were  posted  around  the  room  in  a  fa- 
vorite characters  contest.  The  children  were  - 
asked  to  identify  them  and,  if  possible,  give 
authors  and  titles  of  the  books  in  which  they 
appear.  At  another  branch  the  Book  Party 
suggested  by  the  Bookman  was  used.  Chil- 
dren in  the  grades  were  asked  to  write  an 
essay  telling  what  ten  characters  from  books 
they  would  invite  to  a  party,  why  they  would 
invite  them,  and  what  the  characters  would  be 
likely  to  do  at  the  party.  The  fourth  contest 
was  the  Map  of  Adventure  for  boys  and 
girls,  in  which  the  contestants  were  required 
to  give  authors  and  titles  of  books  suggested 
on  the  map,  as  well  as  one  important  event  in 
the  story. 

In  every  case  splendid  community  coopera- 
tion was  secured.  School  principals  made  the 
essay   writing   a   school   project.     Women's 


The  New  Rational 
Typewriting  Series 

A  New  Book  for  Every  Phase  of 
Study  and  Practice 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  PRE-VOCA- 
TIONAL  STUDY:  Adams'  Junior  Typewrit- 
ing; SoRelle's  Junior  Rational  Typewriting. 
(Both  two-semester  pre-vocational  courses.) 
Content:  Keyboard  Technique,  with  intro- 
ductory work  on  common  forms  of  typing, 
personal  letters,  themes,  etc. 

List  Price,  $1.00  each 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL:  The  New  Ra- 
tional Typewriting,  1927  Edition.  {Two- 
semester  course.)  Keyboard  Technique, 
Speed  Development,  Business  Correspond- 
ence Forms,  Manuscript  Forms,  Billing  and 
Statistical  Problems,  Law  and  Business 
Papers.  List  Price,  $1.20 

The  New  Rational  Typewriting,  Parts  III- 
VI,  A  one-semester  intermediate  course  in- 
tended to  articulate  with  Adams'  Junior 
Typewriting  or  Junior  Rational.  Content: 
Business  Correspondence  Forms,  Manu- 
script Forms,  Billing  and  Statistical,  Law 
and  Business  Papers. 

List  Price,  80c 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS:  The  New  Rational 
Typewriting,  Intensive  Course.  Complete 
course  designated  for  four  months'  work 
where  two  periods  a  day  are  devoted  to  typ- 
ing. Content:  Intensive  studies,  adapted  to 
the  business  school  organization,  of  the 
Keyboard  Technique,  Speed  Development, 
Business  Letter  Forms,  Manuscript  Forms 
of  the  Rational  series,  plus  an  introduction 
to  advanced  projects,  with  ample  laboratory 
problems  to  develop  typing  power. 

List  price,  $1.20 

ADVANCED  COURSE  FOR  ALL  TYPES 
OF  SCHOOLS:  Rational  Typing  Projects. 
(One-semester  course.)  Content:  Projects  in 
advanced  typing  covering  various  types  of 
work  usually  encountered  in  offices. 

List  Price,  $1.00 

The  New  Rational  series  of  text- 
books is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
main  object  sought  in  the  study  of 
any  subject  is  the  development  of 
power.  Three  main  thoughts  have 
been  kept  in  view  in  preparing  the 
books: 

1.  The  development  of  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  skill  in  using  the  typewriter 
as  a  tool. 

2.  The  development  of  the  technical  ed- 
ucation of  the  student  as  an  effective 
business  worker.  This  is  achieved  by 
the  selection  of  material  that  is  of  per- 
manent value,  and  the  instilling  of  hab- 
its early  in  the  training  that  contribute 
ultimate   automatic   school. 

3.  The  development  of  initiative,  self- 
reliance,  and  real  typing  power.  This 
is  achieved  through  laboratory  prob- 
lems that  call  for  the  constant  exercise 
of  judgment,  instead  of  preparing 
"problems"  that  are  merely  to  be  "cop- 
ied." 

The  New  Rational  Books  mark,  we 
believe,  the  greatest  strides  in  the 
science  of  teaching  typewriting  that 
have  been  made  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  touch  method.  They  pre- 
sent features  never  before  incorpo- 
rated in  a  typing  textbook.  Since  the 
first  Rational  was  published,  it  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  educational 
presentation  of  the  subject.  The  New 
Rational  simply  carries  it  into  an 
area  of  greater  achievement. 


Send  for  full  information. 
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clubs  in  two  towns  mul  the  Kiwanis  Club  in 
another  offered  prizes,  appointed  committees 
for  judging  the  papers,  and  presented  the 
awards  to  the  winners.  In  one  town  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  centrally  located  on  Main 
Street,  donated  its  Window  for  a  display  of 
children's  books  during  the  week.  Two  copies 
of  Ilio  Ellis  Book  Week  film  were  secured  and 
used  in  two  of  the  larger  communities.  Min- 
isters spoke  on  the  importance  of  good  hooks 
in  the  life  of  tin-  child.  One  minister  devoted 
some  space  to  the  subject  in  the  weekly  cir- 
cular he  distributes  to  his  congregation. 
Newspapers  throughout  the  county  printed 
material  supplied  by  the  library.  Talks  were 
given  by  the  County  Librarian  at  various 
clubs.  During  the  month  of  October  the  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  school  service,  accom- 
panied by  the  children's  librarian,  visited  the 
rural  schools,  told  stories,  and  gave  stimu- 
lating book  talks. 

Sliding  Book  Week  along  to  Teachers  In- 
stitute Week  has  proved  desirable  in  Monte- 
rey Count}-.  The  best-written  and  most  at- 
tractive juveniles,  new  editions  of  children's 
classics,  such  as  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and 
"David  Copperfield,"  with  old  editions  of  the 
same  titles  and  a  display  of  books  selected 
from  the  New  York  Public  Library  book  list 
of  the  best,  children's  books  for  the  year  have 
been  helpful  to  the  teachers. 

In  the  children's  room  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Fresno  County  Library  a  splendid  ex- 
hibit of  children's  books  was  shown  during 
Book  Week.  The  two  bookstores  of  the  city 
cooperated  with  the  library  in  an  effort  to 
make  it  as  complete  as  possible.  Four  excel- 
lent mimeographed  lists  were  prepared  for 
distribution.  Adults  as  well  as  children 
showed  much  interest. 

The  children's  librarian  talked  on  books 
and  told  stories  in  various  schools.  In  one 
school  a  short  play  was  given  founded  on  in- 
cidents in  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  At  the  close 
the  children's  librarian  described  the  David 
Copperfield  library  in  London.  In  one  town 
the  women's  club  devoted  its  program  to  chil- 
dren's books.  The  children's  librarian  then 
gave  a  talk  and  told  stories  to  the  children  of 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  who  were 
invited  as  guests.  She  also  acted  as  one  of 
three  judges  in  a  poster  contest  by  high  school 
students.  This  contest  was  promoted  by  one 
of  the  bookstores. 

Book  Week  was  lengthened  by  the  Solano 
County  Library  to  include  the  month  of 
November.  The  branch  exhibits  of  books 
were  made  into  special  groups  and  changed 
frequently.  Among  the  displays  were  Ara- 
bian Nights,  Dickens,  books  and  pictures  of 
famous  characters  from  juvenile  fiction  and 
Arthurian  legends.  A  large  collection  of  col- 
ored posters  was  purchased  from  the  artist, 
Miss  Margaret  Schneider  of  Chicago.  The 
one  used  most  had  the  picture  of  a  knight  on 
horseback,  with  the  inscription,  "The  age  of 
chivalry  lives  in  books." 

The  Wednesday  Club  and  parent-teacher 
associations  of  Suisun  and  Fairfield  cooper- 
ated with  the  county  library  in  renting  the 
film  "Cinderella"  to  show  to  the  grammar 
school  children  of  Suisun,  Fairfield,  Benicia, 
and  Yacaville.  A  clever  little  puppet  show 
dramatizing  the  life  of  Cinderella  was  also 
shown.  The  little  playhouse,  made  by  Pol- 
lock, was  an  importation  from  England. 
Many  children  saw  the  show  and  heard  a  lit- 
tle music  box  from  Switzerland.  A  member 
of  the  library  staff  delighted  the  children  with 
another  puppet  show  called  "Little  Black 
Sambo." 

The  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  parent- 
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teacher  associations,  clubs,  newspapers,  and 
movie  houses  added  greatly  to  the  success  of 
Book  Week. 

Alameda,  Butte,  Lassen,  San  Diego,  Santa 
Clara,  Stanislaus,  and  Ventura  county  libra- 
ries reported  excellent  exhibits  of  books  and 
distribution  of  posters  and  book  lists  to  com- 
munity and  school  branches.  Talks  regarding 
Book  Week  were  made  in  many  places.  At 
four  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  Alameda 
County  Library  a  trained  story  teller  enter- 
tained the  children.  The  policy  of  the  Lassen 
County  Library  in  its  observance  of  Book 
Week  is  continuous  effort  covering  several 
weeks  in  order  to  reach  people  scattered  over 
an  area  of  4750  square  miles.  In  addition  to 
many  other  book  exhibits  by  the  Ventura 
County  Library  was  a  prominent  display  in 
a  window  of  the  Bartlett  Book  Shop.  The 
Santa  Clara  County  Library  exhibit  for  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  was  continued  during 
teachers'  institute.  Excellent  book  displays  by 
the  San  Jose  High  School,  Woodrow  Wilson 
Junior  High,  Roosevelt  Junior  High,  State 
Teachers  College,  San  Jose  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, and  the  bookstores,  with  most  generous 
newspaper  publicity,  made  this  a  banner  year 
for  Children's  Book  Week  in  San  Jose. 


Notes 

Miss  Mart  Barmbt,  County  Librarian  of 
Alameda  County,  and  her  sister,  Doctor 
Martha  Barmby,  returned  recently  from  a 
vacation  trip  of  eight  weeks.  Among  the 
places  of  interest  included  in  their  itinerary 
were  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Mammoth 
Cave,  Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City,  New  York, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine,  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Tampa,  Fort  Meyers,  Palm 
Beach,  Miami,  Key  West,  Havana,  and  the 
Panama  Canal. 

While  in  Atlantic  City  Miss  Barmby  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  where  she  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers. 

St.  Augustine,  with  its  relics  of  the  past, 


the  tropical  beauty  and  historic  interest  o: 
Cuba,  the  fascinating  trip  through  the  Pan 
ama  Canal,  and  the  final  two  weeks  at  sei 
were  outstanding  points  of  a  delightful  vac: 
tion. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Burton  resigned  as  assis 
ant  librarian  in  charge  of  the  reading-rooi 
at  Grinnell  College  to  accept  a  similar  posi- 
tion  at  Humboldt   State   Teachers   College. 
Areata. 

Miss  Grace  I.  Dick  has  been  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  Pasadena  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools. 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeck  has  prepared  an 
exhaustive  paper  on  "The  Miracle"  and  has 
been  giving  it  at  many  of  the  club  meetings. 

A  number  of  illustrations  done  by  Louise  D. 
Tessin  of  the  Sacramento  Junior  College  fac- 
ulty for  "Bunny  Bearskin"  by  Guy  Winfrey 
were  artistically  displayed  in  the  children's 
room  of  the  Sacramento  Public  Library  dur- 
ing Book  Week. 

Guy  V.  Whaley,  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Pomona,  has  resigned  in  order  to 
accept  a  two-year  scholarship  in  Stanford 
University. 


Notice  of  Examination 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a 
teachers'  competitive  examina- 
tion for  positions  in  the  San 
Francisco  elementary  schools 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  21  and 
22,  1926. 

For  further  information  and 
application  blanks  apply  to 
office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Department  of  Personnel. 
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'i   TEACHER  MEET  IN  STOCKTON 


One  thousand  teachers  from  Amador,  Tuol- 
umne, Calaveras,  and  Saa  Joaquin  counties 
met  during  the  latter  part  of  November  for 
the  annual  institute.  Harry  W.  Bessac,  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  San  Joaquin 
County,  and  Ansel  S.  Williams,  Superin- 
tendent of  Stockton  schools,  were  hosts  and 
presided  at  the  sessions.  Some  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  institute  included :  Doctor  Tully  C. 
jKnoles,  College  of  the  Pacific;  Doctor  Cy- 
i'us  D.  Meade,  University  of  California;  Wil- 
liam Inch,  principal  of  Lodi  High  School; 
Doctor  Frederick  Roman,  University  of  Ber- 
lin; Floyd  Love,  vocational  director,  Stock- 
ton schools;  L.  B.  Travers,  vocational  de- 
partment, Oakland  schools;  Paul  Cad  man. 
University  of  California;  G.  P.  Morgan,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Tuolumne  County. 

TEACHERS  NAME  CHIEFS 


[Election  of  officers  of  the  central  section  of 
[,he  California  Teachers  Association  was  held 
fit  the  close  of  the  annual  institute  in  Merced, 
[November  24.  C.  S.  Weaver,  Merced  County 
•superintendent  of  Schools,  succeeded  De  Witt 
■Montgomery  as  president  of  the  central  sec- 
lion;  J.  H.  Bradley,  J.  F.  Graham,  W.  R. 
Efopner  and  De  Witt  Montgomery  were 
fleeted  to  serve  on  the  state  council;  Don- 
Bid  E.  Bourne,  principal  of  the  Dos  Palos 
IjBfigh  School,  was  named  Merced  County  vice 
president;  delegates  are  C.  S.  Clark,  Super- 
intendent of  Merced  City  Schools,  and  Au- 
gust Graham,  principal  of  the  West  Side 
■Inion  High  School. 

IJonds  to  the  extent  of  $125,000  were  carried 
In  San  Andreas  recently.  The  money  is  to  be 
lised  to  erect  a  new  high  school. 


NEW  HOME  OF  LOS  ANGELES  BRANCH  OF  C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


C.  F.  Weber  ds  Co.  have  recently  completed  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  Los  An- 
geles at  a  cost  of  $60,000  at  6900  Avalon  Boulevard,  replacing  their  old  location  at 
222-224  South  Los  Angeles  Street.  The  new  building,  photograph  of  which  is  shown 
herewith,  is  but  one  story  in  height  at  present,  but  so  constructed  that  additional  stories 
may  be  added  as  the  growth  of  the  business  requires.  The  entire  structure  is  of  brick 
and  concrete,  with  a  front  of  plate  glass,  pressed  brick,  with  tile  trimming.  It  occupies 
the  entire  block  of  100  feet  in  width  by  345  feet  in  depth,  including  driveway,  parkage, 
and  spur  track.  The  building  presents  a  most  attractive  exterior  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed.  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.  enjoy  a  rapidly 
expanding  business  in  Southern  California,  and  the  newly  completed  building  will  give 
greatly  increased  facilities  to  care  for  its  trade  in  school,  church,  theater,  and  lodge 
furniture,  school  supplies,  blackboards,  and  seating  and  equipment 
for  all  public  built 


EUROPE 

A  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER 

By 
VINNIE  B.  CLARK 

The  countries  of  Europe  as  they  are  today — the 
land,  the  people,  their  customs,  their  trade. 

Achieves  detail.    Avoids  dullness. 

Groups  countries  by  language  and  race,  keeping  in 
mind  geographic  relations. 

Assists  in  correlating  the  geography  of  a  country 
with  its  history,  literature,  art,  folk  songs,  and  folk 
dances. 

Stimulates  interest  in  international  relationships. 

Provides  unusual  illustrations,  full  of  action,  with  in- 
formative, thought-provoking  captions. 

EURASIA — The  third  volume  of  the 
BARROWS  and  PARKER  GEOGRAPHY 
— ready  in  the  spring  of  1927. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  GLOBE 

is  fascinating,  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  home.   They  are  a  necessity  in  the 
properly  equipped   school   room  and   a   source  of   satisfaction,   pleasure  and 

educational  value  in  the 
home  library. 
The  study  of  the  Globe  is 
the  only  means  by  which 
a  proper  conception  of 
relative  sizes,  locations, 
and  distances  of  continents 
and  countries  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  forms  the  only 
correct  basis  for  the  study 
of  geography,  and  its  use 
is  rapidly  becoming  more 
general  and  systematized. 
Our  globes  are  strong, 
substantial,  of  correct 
shape,  true  revolving  and 
well  balanced. 
The  maps  are  of  the  latest 
issue  and  perfectly  fitted 
to  the  ball.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  five  coats  of 
special  globe  varnish  which 
is  scratch-proof  and  water- 
proof. 

We  have  globes  from 
$1.00  each  for  six-inch 
diameter,  mounted  on  wire 
stand  to  the  elaborate  ar- 
ticle with  eighteen-inch  ball,  gold  plated  mountings,  mahogany  base,  Colonial 
type,  priced  at  $2  50.00 
Special  catalog  of  globes  sent  upon  request. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

601-609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
6900  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.        1317  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
343  13th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  524  W.  Washington  St:,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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Winston  Simplified  Dictionary,  Advanced 
Edition,  edited  by  William  Dodge  Lewis, 
Henry  Seidel  Cauby,  Thomas  Kite  Brown : 
This  useful  and  practical  volume  contains, 
besides  the  usual  dictionary  features,  three 
thousand  illustrations,  and  includes  an  atlas 
Of  the  world.  The  vocabulary,  it  is  claimed, 
is  the  largest  of  any  dictionary  of  similar  size 
or  purpose.  The  words  are  defined  in  large, 
bold-face  type,  and  the  definitions  are  so  clear 
and  complete  that  one  reference  only  is  suf- 
ficient. Synonyms  are  given  with  examples, 
antonyms  are  listed,  and  the  etymologies  are 
full  and  informative.  The  contents  of  the 
volume  will  interest  students  hunting  for  ma- 
terial of  special  types.  Art  students  will 
revel  in  the  colored  plates  of  costume  design ; 
those  hunting  for  material  on  flags  of  all 
nations  will  find  the  flag  illustrations  absorb- 
ing; telegraphy,  signaling,  printing,  and 
many  other  important  branches  are  dwelt 
upon  fully.  The  book  is  a  veritable  gold 
mine  as  a  personal  book  for  the  high  school 
and  college  student.  This  book  has  been  in 
preparation  for  several  37ears  and  is  preceded 
by  the  Intermediate  and  Primary  editions. 
(The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1006  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,    Price  $2.24.) 

1  1  1 

Seeing  California,  by  William  G.  Paden: 
The  author  of  this  book  is  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Alameda,  Cal.,  and  as  a  Califor- 
nian  and  a  teacher  he  knows  his  subject  and 
how  to  adapt  it  for  use  for  the  beginning  stu- 
dent in  geography.  Children  are  taken, 
through  the  kindness  of  their  friend,  Mr. 
Magic  Carpet,  to  different  points  in  Califor- 
nia. They  study,  all  in  story  form,  topog- 
raphy, climate,  industries,  and  this  is  all 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  state. 
Large  pages,  large  type,  large  photographs, 
all  make  the  book  readable  and  thoroughly 
attractive.  (The  Maemillan  Company,  66 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.) 

111 

Extra-Curricular  Activities  In  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  by  Joseph  Roemer  and 
Charles  Forrest  Allen:  Extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, such  as  dramatics,  debates,  games, 
etc.,  have  been  in  the  school  systems  for  years, 
and  now  they  have  assumed  a  standing  as 
a  necessity  in  the  life  of  the  adolescent  child. 
Suggestions  as  to  handling  some  of  the  activi- 
ties in  a  modern  and  helpful  manner  so  that 
the  best  results  may  follow  compose  the  con- 
tent of  this  volume.  Upper  grade  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers  will  find  help  here. 
(D.  C  Heath  &  Co.,  239  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York.) 

111 

The  Path  of  Learning,  Essays  on  Educa- 
tion, selected  and  edited  by  Henry  W.  Holmes 
and  Burton  P.  Fowler :  Essays  of  educational 
value  with  forewords  and  problems  comprise 
this  volume.  Only  those  progressive  and 
thought-provoking  essays  that  have  appeared 
before  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  have 
been  found  worth  while  are  included.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.) 

The  Field  Sixth  Reader  by  Walter  Taylor 
Field :  Contains  a  wide  and  varied  selection 
of  material  from  well-known  writers.  Stories 
are  classified  under  the  following  heads : 
Home  Life  in  Different  Lands ;  The  Gr-eat 
Out-of-Doors ;  Stories  of  Adventure ;  Our 
Forefathers  in  the  Old  World;  Stories  of 
Our  Own  Country;  Fun  and  Laughter;  Songs 


of  the  Seasons.  Various  devices  for  reading 
and  study  are  presented  and  a  dictionary  is 
included.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston,  Mass.   Price  92  cents.) 

Learn  to  Study  Readers,  Books  IV  and  V 
for  Grades  V  and  VI,  by  Ernest  Horn, 
Ruth  M.  Moscrip,  Mabel  Snedaker,  and  Bes- 
sie Goodykoontz :  These  books  follow  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  previous  volumes  of  the  se- 
ries. They  are  carefully  graded,  work-type 
readers  which  emphasize  reading  for  the  sake 
of  comprehension.  Many  devices  are  em- 
ployed such  as  outlining,  testing  for  compre- 
hension, drills,  questions.  The  material  can 
be  correlated  with  other  subjects.  Though  the 
material  is  purely  factual,  it  has  the  story 
element  concerning  the  everyday  things 
around  us.    (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place, 

Boston,  Mass.) 

'  'iii 

The  Problems  of  Childhood  by  Anglo  Pa- 
tri;  edited  by  Clinton  E.  Carpenter,  with  an 
introduction  by  William  McAndrew :  Sym- 
pathetic stories  that  furnish  guidance  to 
teachers  in  their  everyday  problems.  No 
teacher  or  parent  truly  interested  in  children 
can  resist  the  appeal  in  this  volume.  Patri 
touches  human  trials  with  such  a  sure,  heal- 
ing hand  that  teachers  will  derive  real  sus- 
tenance and  inspiration  for  their  onward 
march.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  West  Thirty- 
second  Street,  New  York.) 

111 
The  New  Rational  Typewriting,  Nineteen 
Twenty-Seven  Edition,  by  Rupert  P.  Sorelle: 
Rational  Typewriting  received  highest  award 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition. Having  proved  that  his  basic  ideas  are 
fundamentally  correct,  the  author  has  further 
developed  his  methods  and  strengthened  his 
principles  for  the  development  of  speed  and 
accuracy  in  typewriting.  The  material  con- 
sists of  a  study  of  various  typewriters,  exer- 
cises, tests,  drills,  laboratory  work,  etc.,  and 
is  thorough  and  comprehensive.  (Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  20  West  Forty-seventh 
Street,  New  York.) 

111 

A  Brief  History  of  Phy/sical  Education  by 
Emmett  A.  Rice :  A  text  for  normal  schools 
of  physical  education.  Illustrated.  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  7  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 
York.  Price  $2.) 

>       >       > 

Marching  Drills,  arranged  by  John  N. 
Richards :  For  physical  education  handbook. 
Excellent  drills.  Illustrated.  (A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  7  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York. 
Price  $1.)  ,       1      , 

Johnny  and  Jenny  Rabbit,  by  Emma  Serl, 
illustrated  by  Ruth  M.  Hallock :  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  many  rabbits  there  are  in  storyland, 
but  each  rabbit  chronicle  seems  to  find  a  ready 
market.  Here  is  a  new  family  of  rabbits 
written  for  upper  first  and  second  graders. 
These  rabbits  are  projected  into  modern  life 
situations  and  work  their  way  through  vari- 
ous situations  in  an  instructive  and  amusing 
manner.  ( American  Book  Company,  121  Sec- 
ond Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.) 
111 

Questions  and  Answers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  Ruth  Crocker  Hoffman :  This  pam- 
phlet has  been  found  so  useful  and  practical 
that  it  is  now  in  its  second  edition.  The  work 
is  admirably  adapted  for  use  by  all  students 
of  upper  elementary  grades  and  high  school 
history  students.  The  questions  are  straight- 
forward and  to  the  point  and  the  answers  are 
simple  and  terse.  No  time  is  wasted  in  study- 


THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES: 


California 

Utah 
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Montana 
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Kansas 

Missouri 

Illinois 
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New 


Michigan 
Washington 
Oklahoma 
Maine 
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are  among  those  that  are  using  in 
various  quantities 


THE  MODERN 
SCHOOL  READERS 

By 
RUTH  THOMPSON 
and 
H.  B.  WILSON 

Words  checked  by  Thorndike 
word  list. 

Content  modern,  of  socializing 
value,  with  sense  of  humor. 

New,  interesting,  and  within 
the  child's  experience. 

CATALOG  SENT  UPON 
REQUEST 

Now  off  the  press: 

Primer 
Book  I 
Book  II 
Book  III 
Book  IV 
BookV 

Book  VI  in  preparation 

Write  today  to  the 

HARR  WAGNER 
PUBLISHING  CO. 

149  New  Montgomery  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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ing  this  work,  and  it  clarifies  many  points 
for  the  student.  (580  East  Eighth  Street, 
Riverside,  Cal.  Price  75  cents  per  copy  or 
100  copies  for  $50.) 

1  i  i 

How  the  World  Grows  Smaller,  by  Daniel 
J.  Beeby  and  Dorothea  Beeby :  This  material, 


which  is  written  in  story  form  for  middle 
elementary  grade  children,  is  aimed  at  awak- 
ening a  community  and  social  sense  in  chil- 
dren. In  this  book  "the  world  grows  smaller" 
by  means  of  modern  methods  of  travel  and 
communications.  Interesting  problems  and 
projects  are  presented.    (Charles  E.  Merrill 


Company,  432   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.   Price  96  cents.) 

1       f       *■ 
Play  Activities  for  Elementary  Schools, 
Grades  One  to  Eighth,  compiled  by  Dorothy 
La  Salle.   (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  7  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York.   Price  $2.) 
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HIS  outline  should  by  all  means  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  high  school  teacher  in  America  teaching 
art  and  handicraft  work. 

Some  of  the  main  topics  included  in  this  presentation 
are:  Drawing,  Painting,  Pen  and  Ink  Drawing,  Design 
and  Crafts  Work.  This  booklet  has  been  compiled  by 
our  American  Art  Aid  Department  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Mr.  Pedro  Lemos  and  Mr.  John  T.  Lemos. 
Write  for  it  and  any  further  information  about  the 
American  Art  Aid,  you  may  desire. 


3\meri€an  Crayon  Company 

NEW  YORK      DAI.IAS      SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOME  OFFICE 
AND  FACTORIES 


311  HAYES  AVENUE 
SANDUSKY  OHIO 


LEADERSHIP    SINCE     1835 

91    YEARS   OF  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 
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HOTEL 

CLARK 

2 1  7  Eddy  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Refined, 

Home-like  Hotel 

for  visiting  Educators 

in  the  heart  of  the  city 

Rates :  $  1 .50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 


tat  wonderful 
Coffee"! 
"ye*   its- 

©well's 

^^■^  NATIONAL  CREST 

(offee 

1.80<J!gM  cfipj  were  5erved 
uttba  PANAMA- PACIFIC 

JFittemaHomlJESPOSlT^SS- 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654  Oakland  1017 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 


to  All  Amusements 


Absolutely  Fireproof 


RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 


LOS  ANGELES 


HUNTINGTON 
HOTEL 

Corner  8th  and  Main  St. 


Heart  Theater  and  Shopping 
District 


Where  the  Guest  Becomes  an 
Individual,  Not  a  Number 

Rates  $1.50  to  $2.50 

Best  for  Less 

GARAGE  FACILITIES 

Attractive  Weekly  Rates 


Wm.  R.  Reddig  Jos.  G.  Charron 

Operators 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


Special 
Luncheon 

65c 


Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real  French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous  French  restau- 
rant. Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 


Reproductions  of  the  World's 
Great  Paintings 


^jj^peyr^piciures 


Pictures  on  the  Walls  Are  a 
Daily  Inspiration 


ONE  CENT  SIZE 

3  x  3J/2*    For  50  or  more. 

TWO  CENT  SIZE 

5|/2  x  8.    For  25  or  more. 

TEN  CENT  SIZE 

1  0  x  12.    For  5  or  more. 

Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects, 
or   25    for   children.     Size   5  J/^  x  8. 

Plan  now  for  your  holiday  and 
birthday  pictures. 

THE  MILL  Ruysiael 

PICTURE  STUDY 

THIS    Dutch  artist   gives  us  a  picture  of  the  unseen  air.     A  storm   is   brewing  a. id   the  great    storm    clouds   tell  us   of  the 
tempestuous  wind  that  may  soon  blow.     For  a  little  there  is  a   calm.     The  sails  of  the  boat  hang  loosely,    and  the  great 
arms  of  the  windmill  are  still,    A  distant  boat  has  caught  the  new  breeze. 

Holland  depends  much   on  the  air  for  its  windmills.     The  wind   is   a    great   servant    of   man,    for  men   live    in    the   air   as 
fishes  do  in  the  water.    This  picture  is  a  song  of  the  *"ind  and  the  air 


Large  Pictures  for  Framing. 
Artotypes 

Size  22  x  28  including  the  margin. 

$1.00  each  for  two  or  more; 
$  1 .25  for  one. 

Send  $2.00  for  "The  Mill  and  Spring," 

by  Corot.    See  Catalogue  for    150  other 

subjects. 

Hand  Colored,  same  size. 
$3.00  for  two;  $2.00  for  one. 


Send  15  cents  for  64-* 


.logue  of     600  miniature  illustrations 


I 


"ThTPcrrXPiGiures  @  Box  7-  MALDEN,  MASS. 
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JANUARY,  192:7 


Walter  L.  Bachrodt 

The  California  Teachers  Association  elected  Superintendent  Walter  L.  Bach- 
rodt president  for  1937.  Mr.  Bachrodt  has  a  fine  educational  background.  Be 
graduated  from  San  Jose  High  School  in  1907 ;  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Jose,  in  1913;  Stanford  University  in  1920,  A.B.;  and  took  his  master's  de- 
gree in  1921.  Before  graduating  from  the  State  Teachers  College,  Mr.  Bach- 
rodt attended  the  school  of  "hard  Tmocks,!'  having  spent  four  years  in  various 
pursuits  in  the  Western  states.  In  his  brief  professional  career  lie  served  as 
principal  of  a  Fresno  County  high  school  five  years  and  served  Uncle  Sam  in 
war  in  1918.  Since  1921  he  has  been  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Jose.  He 
has  led  in  civic  life  as  manager  of  the  Community  Chest,  president  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  American 
Legion,  Rotary  Club,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  above  lie  lias  just  put  over  a  fine 
educational  program,  including  the  development  both  in  buildings  and  cur- 
riculum of  an  outstanding  system  of  junior  high  schools. 
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HOTEL 

CLARK 

2  1  7  Eddy  Street 
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NATIONAL  CREST 


1.80WM  U&ps  were  served 
uttho.  PANAMA- PACIFIC 
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TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654         Oakland  1017 


A  Refined, 

Home-like  Hotel 

for  visiting  Educators 

in  the  heart  of  the  city 

Rates :  $  1 .50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 


PHONE  DOUGLAS  8499 

MARIE  L.  SWEENEY 

Formerly  of  New  York 

Importer  of  Fine  Millinery 


177  Post  Street 


San  Francisco 


CHARLES  W.  DECKER,  D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours :  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
"COLTON    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper   Institute,   New   York   City,  established 
in   1863,   originators   of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Thornwall  6400 
2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 
to  All  Amusements 

Absolutely  Fireproof  RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 


Thrift  Program 
Materials 


Baldwin's   Fifty  Famous   People 

The  Horseshoe  Nails,  page  51 

The  Whistle,  page  21 

Johnson's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not 

Stories 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not,  page  9 

Lee  &  Carey's  Silesian  Folk  Tales 
The  Mountain  Meadow,  page  94 

Parmly's  First  Reader 
The  Three  Little  Pigs,  page  32 

Skinner   &    Lawrence's   Little   Dramas 

for  Primary  Grades 

The  Fox's  Plan,  page  114 

Varney's  Story  Plays  Old  and  New, 

Book  Three 

The  Farmer  and  His  Sons,  page  61 


T^HESE  citations  are  taken  from 
■■•  The  Story-Telling  Hour,  an  excel- 
lent guide  to  materials  organized  and 
classified  for  moral  guidance.  This  lit- 
tle book  presents  excellent  materials 
under  the  following  heads:  Adventure, 
Ambition,  Bad  Company,  Beauty  of 
Character,  Beauty  of  Service,  Careless- 
ness and  Thoughtlessness,  Cheerful- 
ness and  Contentment,  Chivalry  and 
Courtesy,  Conceit  and  Vanity,  Concord 
vs.  Discord,  Courage,  Cowardice  and 
Bad  Conscience,  Cruelty,  Dangers  of 
Flattery,  Decision,  Discontent  and  Bad 
Temper,  Dishonesty  and  Deceit,  Enter- 
prise, Envy,  Faith,  Fidelity  and  Devo- 
tion to  Duty,  Filial  and  Parental  Love, 
Frankness,  Friendship,  Generosity  and 
Unselfishness,  Gentleness  and  Kind- 
ness, Gossip,  Gratitude,  Greed  and  Self- 
ishness, Helpfulness,  Home  Sentiments, 
Honesty  and  Truthfulness,  Honor, 
Hospitality,  Humanity  and  Inhuman- 
ity, Humility  and  Modesty,  Ill-Will  and 
Jealousy,  Importance  of  Trifles,  Indus- 
try, Ingratitude,  Inquisitiveness,  Jus- 
tice and  Injustice,  Kindness  to  Ani- 
mals, Laziness,  Malicious  Mischief, 
Manliness,  Obedience,  Observation, 
Ostentation,  Patriotism,  Peace  and 
War,  Perseverance,  Philanthropy, 
Presence  of  Mind,  Prudence,  Self- 
Control,  Self-Reliance  and  Love  of 
Liberty,  Self-Sacrifice,  The  Strength  of 
Unity,  Stupidity,  Temperance  in  All 
Things,  The  Power  of  Truth,  Thrift. 

We  will  gladly  send  a  copy  of  The 
Story-Telling  Hour  without  charge  to 
any  teacher  requesting  a  copy.  Just 
say  "Please,"  and  give  your  name  and 
address.  Incidentally  we  shall  use  this 
as  a  test  to  learn  whether  or  not  you 
really  read  The  Western  Journal  of 
Education. 
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STORIES  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


By  Ruth  Thompson 

These  paragraphs  of  information,  each  group  being  placed  under  one 
of  the  letters  of  the  words  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  may  be  cut  out 
and  passed  to  the  pupils,  or  the  children  may  make  their  own  choice  of 
material.  The  stories  are  to  be  studied  by  the  children,  and  during  the 
recitation  each  child  taking  part  may  have  a  colored  letter  he  has  made, 
according  to  his  part,  and  these  may  be  held  up  or  worn  so  that,  as  the 
pupils  stand  in  line,  Lincoln 's  name  is  spelled.  If  the  letters  are  not  used 
each  child,  as  he  stands  before  the  class  to  recite  his  part,  may  write  the 
letter  he  represents  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  when  the  exercise  is  com- 
pleted Lincoln's  name  will  be  spelled  on  the  blackboard.  Except  for  the 
direct  quotations  the  children  should  tell  the  stories  in  their  own  way, 
thus  encouraging  original  expression.  The  interest  value  of  the  project 
will  be  increased  if  the  children  can  add  to  the  information  given.  If 
there  are  more  than  fourteen  children  to  take  part,  the  older  pupils,  or 
those  who  are  ahead  in  their  studies,  may  offer  some  reference  work  of 
their  own,  after  the  spelling  of  Lincoln's  name. 

A  Abraham  Lincoln  !  This  is  the  story  of  a  poor  boy  whose 
-'"*•  father  could  not  read  or  write ;  who  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
in  the  wilderness  in  1809,  just  118  years  ago;  who  educated 
himself  and  who,  through  his  own  efforts  and  driven  by  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  service,  gained  his  country's  highest  office 
when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  So  great 
•  was  his  service,  so  dearly  was  he  loved,  that  at  his  death  not 
only  did  the  whole  country  mourn,  but  kings  and  emperors 
paid  him  tribute. 

There  are  those  whose  like,  it  was  somehow  planned, 

We  never  again  shall  see; 
But  I  would  to  God  there  were  more  in  the  land 

As  true  and  as  simple  as  he — ■ 
As  he  who  walked  in  our  common  ways, 
With  the  seal  of  a  king-  on  his  brow; 
Who  lived  as  a  man  among  men  his  days, 
And  belongs  to  the  ages  now ! 

— Samuel  Valentine  Cole. 

BBorn  with  strong  arms,  that  unf ought  battles  won ; 
Direct  of  speech,  and  cunning  with  the  pen. 
Chosen  for  large  designs,  he  had  the  art 
Of  winning  with  his  humor,  and  he  went 
Straight  to  his  mark,  which  was  the  human  heart; 
.    Wise,  too,  for  what  he  could  not  break  he  bent. 

These  lines  were  written  by  the  poet  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard. The  description  is  direct  and  expressive.  The  words 
' '  cunning  with  the  pen ' '  carry  the  reminder  of  the  first  letter 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote.  When  Abraham  was  nine  years 
of  age  he  was  living  in  the  wilds  of  Southern  Indiana.  His 
mother  died.  The  boy  wrote  his  first  letter  to  a  preacher  ask- 
ing him,  when  he  traveled  that  way,  to  please  stop  and  say  a 
prayer  over  his  mother's  grave.  Then  Abraham  helped  his 
father  make  the  coffin  in  which  his  mother  was  laid  away  to 
rest.  Lincoln's  father  married  again,  and  the  stepmother  was 
helpful  and  kind  to  Abraham.  She  encouraged  him  to  study, 
to  write  well,  and  to  read  all  he  could. 

D  Reading  always  held  the  greatest  charm  for  Lincoln.  His 
eager  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  was  a  great  factor  in  his 
success.  Though  Lincoln  went  to  school  for  nine  years,  when  there 
was  a  school  to  attend,  in  all  he  did  not  attend  twelve  months ! 
In  spite  of  this,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  could  read 
and  write  well,  do  some  arithmetic,  and  he  continued  to  study. 
,As  candles  were  a  great  luxury  in  those  times,  Lincoln  often 


read  by  the  flickering  glow  of  the  fire  when  the  day's  work 
was  done.  He  read  all  the  books  he  could  borrow.  His  own  six 
books  were  J^sop's  Fables,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Plutarch's  Lives,  Euclid,  and  the  Bible.  He  read  during 
the  day,  even  when  he  was  plowing,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
his  horses  to  rest  in  the  furrow.  One  day  a  farmer  passed  him 
while  he  was  absorbed  in  his  book.  "What  are  you  reading, 
Abe?"  he  asked.  "I  am  not  reading,  I'm  studying,"  Abe  re- 
plied. The  farmer  asked  him  what  he  was  studying  and  Abe 
replied  briefly,  "Law."  He  later  became  a  lawyer. 

A  "Abe"  was  the  name  that  boyhood  friends  called  Abra- 
•^  ham  Lincoln,  and  he  made  many  friends.  He  later  said, 
"The  face  of  an  old  friend  is  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  through 
dark  and  gloomy  clouds. ' '  Even  his  enemies,  and  he  had  ene- 
mies in  plenty,  respected  him.  He  did  not  hold  grudges. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  described  him  as  "A  man  of  great  ability, 
pure  patriotism,  unselfish  nature,  full  of  forgiveness  for  his 
enemies."  Abe  as  a  boy  did  many  odd  jobs  for  the  neighbors 
and  helpfulness  promotes  friendship.  Pioneers  in  that  wilder- 
ness began  to  say  that  Abe  was  "above  the  average  backwoods 
lad." 

T_T  ' '  Honest  Abe  ' '  was  the  title  the  boy  gained  when,  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store,  he  walked  two  miles  to  give  a  women  six  cents 
more  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  not  made  the  right  change. 
Other  fine  qualities  that  Honest  Abe  possessed  are  beautifully 
expressed  by  Edwin  Markham,  the  poet,  who  gives  this  de- 
scription of  his  qualities : 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks. 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn. 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea. 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves. 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  sears. 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well. 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light. 

A  Address  !  Lincoln 's  Gettysburg  address !  It  will  always 
■^  remain  as  a  literary  masterpiece.  It  is  simple,  vigorous, 
convincing.  It  is  brief.  It  is  filled  with  lofty  sentiment.  The 
Gettysburg  address  was  made  in  November,  1863,  when  the 
scene  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  dedicated  as  a  national 
cemetery.  Lincoln's  speech  followed  two  hours  of  brilliant 
oratory  on  the  part  of  Edward  Everett.  When  Lincoln  arose  to 
talk,  the  audience  was  restless  and  tired.  In  fact,  Lincoln's 
speech  did .  not  receive  much  attention,  and  people  did  not 
realize  its  greatness  until  it  was  published  in  the  papers.  Then 
Everett  wrote  to  Lincoln :  "  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion 
in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes. ' ' 

\/t  Martyr.  Lincoln,  after  all  his  service  to  his  country,  was 
■"■"■*■  a  martyr.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term  as 
President  that  he  was  shot  while  attending  the  theater  with 
his  wife.  He  died  without  regaining  consciousness.  In  his 
poem,  ' '  Our  Martyr-Chief, ' '  James  Russell  Lowell  said  in 
part: 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 


Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true, 
How  beautiful  to  see, 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed,. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 
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One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth, 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  .sincerity. 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading'  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

Lincoln's  sayings  were  wise,  and  many  have  been  pre- 
'—'  served.  His  epigrams  are  quoted  almost  as  often  as  those 
from  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Home 
of  Lincoln's  well-known  utterances  are: 

"I  do  not  think  much  of  a  man  who  is  not  wiser  today  than  he  was 
yesterday." 

"Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the  right  place,  then  stand  firm." 

"God  must  have  loved  the  plain  people.  He  made  so  many  of 
them." 

"Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and  foe." 

"Killing  the  dog  doesn't  cure  the  bite." 

"We  cannot  escape  history." 

[F  Incidents  of  Lincoln's  kindness  and  mercy  and  humor  are 
many.  In  his  early  life  Lincoln  was  a  lawyer.  Once  he  won 
a  case  by  telling  a  dog  story  that  proved  that  the  plaintiff  had 
started  the  fight.  The  lawyer  for  the  defense  declared  to 
Lincoln,  "It  would  have  been  possible  for  your  cljent  to  pro- 
tect himself  without  half  killing  mine!"  Lincoln's  response 
was  this  story :  "  A  man  who  was  attacked  by  a  vicious  dog 
seized  a  pitchfork  and  killed  the  beast.  The  owner  was  very 
angry.  'Why,'  he  said,  'didn't  you  defend  yourself  with  the 
other  end  of  the  pitchfork  ? '  The  man  replied, '  Why  didn  't  the 
dog  come  at  me  with  his  other  end?'  " 

1M  Negro  slaves  were  freed  during  Lincoln's  term  as  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln  was  against  slavery.  Once  when  he  was 
with  some  friends  he  saw  some  negro  slaves  being  mistreated. 
"Come  away,  boys,"  he  said,  "we  can  do  nothing  now,  but  if 
I  ever  get  the  chance  to  hit  this  thing  I  '11  hit  it  hard ! ' '  This 
was  not  a  vain  boast.  Lincoln  later  hit  slavery  such  a  blow  that 
it  fell  and  never  rose  agaiu.  When  Lincoln  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  was  not  pledged  to  abolish  slavery, 
but  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  into  other  states.  Lincoln's 
election  was  the  signal  for  secession  of  slave  states  from  the 
Union.  The  Civil  War  followed,  and  Lincoln  issued  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  in  1863,  two  years  after  he  became 
President.  At  that  time  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  war  was 
that  of  freeing  the  slaves.  During  this  period  Lincoln's  pa- 
tience, patriotism,  good  judgment,  and  courage  were  put  to  the 
greatest  test.  He  "practiced  what  he  preached,"  as  the  com- 
mon saying  is,  and  he  certainly  lived  up  to  this  portion  of  one 
of  his  speeches :  ' '  Let  us  have  faith  that  Right  makes  Might ; 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it. ' ' 

f~~*  Carrying  a  trunk  was  once  one  of  Lincoln's  duties  as  he 
^^  saw  it !  When  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  Congress  he  was 
walking  down  the  street  in  Springfield,  111.,  one  day,  when  he 
saw  a  little  girl,  dressed  for  a  journey,  standing  by  a  gate 
crying  bitterly.  Lincoln  inquired  into  her  trouble.  She  told 
him  that  she  was  going  on  her  first  trip,  but  the  expressman 
had  not  called  for  her  trunk,  and  as  it  was  almost  time  for  the 
train  to  leave  she  was  sure  that  she  would  miss  it.  Lincoln  asked 
to  see  the  trunk.  She  took  him  in  the-house  and  showed  it  to  him. 
It  was  a  little  old-fashioned  trunk  locked  and  tied  for  the  jour- 
ney. Lincoln  boosted  the  trunk  on  his  shoulder.  "Dry  your 
eyes  and  come  along.  We 've  still  time  to  catch  that  train. "  So 
the  long-legged  man  with  the  little  girl  pattering  beside  him 
hurried  to  the  station  and  arrived  in  time  for  her  to  board  the 
train  on  her  first  journey.  It  was  a  smiling,  happy,  grateful 
face  that  peered  at  Lincoln  from  the  window  as  the  train  pulled 
out  of  the  Springfield  station  that  day ! 

/^\  ' '  0  Captain  !  My  Captain ! "  is  the  name  of  a  poem  by 
^-^  Walt  Whitman.  It  was  written  as  a  tribute  to  Lincoln 
after  his  death.  Walt  Whitman  described  himself  as  the  "poet 
of  democracy."  He,  like  Lincoln,  loved  common  things  and 
people.  During  the  early  years  of  his  manhood  he  worked  as  a 
carpenter,  and  while  busy  with  manual  labor  he  composed 


many  poems.  He  believed  that  he  could  write  better  if  he 
worked  hard  with  his  hands,  for  then  his  brain  should  be  clear 
and  balanced.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Lincoln,  as  one  may 
judge  from  reading  his  poem.  In  this  poem,  which  has  been  set 
to  music,  Lincoln  is  spoken  of  as  "Captain"  and  the  "ship"  is 
the  ' '  ship  of  State, ' '  as  we  often  figuratively  express  ourselves 
when  speaking  of  the  government.  The  first  stanza  of  the  poem, 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  study  as  a  whole,  follows : 

0  Captain!  My  Captain!  Our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring : 
But  0  heart!  heart!  heart! 

0  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

T  Lincoln  's  ideals  as  a  lawyer  were  high.  His  kindness  ex- 
■^  tended  from  helping  birds,  animals,  and  children,  to  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand,  and  his  ideals  of  justice  to  others  deserve 
attention.  A  man  once  tried  to  engage  Lincoln's  services  in  a 
lawsuit  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  amount,  $600,  was  to  be  won 
from  a  widow  with  five  children.  In  refusing  to  handle  such  a 
case  Lincoln  said :  "  I  could  win  this  case  for  you  if  I  were  in 
this  sort  of  business.  I  will  just  give  you  some  advice  for  noth- 
ing. You  seem  to  be  an  able,  energetic  man.  Try  your  hand  at 
making  that  $600  in  some  other  way,  rather  than  taking  it 
from  a  poor  widow  with  five  children. ' ' 

TVT  No  poem  concerning  Lincoln,  perhaps,  carries  the  force, 
^  the  appeal,  the  rugged  picturesque  truth  and  beauty  as 
does  Edwin  Markham's  poem  "Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple." The  closing  lines,  which  relate  to  Lincoln's  death,  are 
widely  quoted  and  leave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  great  Emanci- 
pator upon  the  mind : 

He  held  his  place — 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 
Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills,  ^_ 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 


PETALUMA  BOND  ISSUE 


In  September,  Bruce  Painter,  Superintendent  of  the  Petaluma 
Schools,  and  the  Board  of  Education  put  before  the  people  of 
Petaluma  a  bond  issue  of  $135,000.  It  went  over  with  practi- 
cally no  opposition.  A  clear  statement  of  existing  conditions, 
such  as  125  students  registered  for  biology  and  places  for  only 
84,  made  the  immediate  need  plain.  These  facts,  together 
with  a  statement  of  what  was  needed  for  the  future  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  the  present  situation,  were  printed  on  leaflets 
and  sent  to  each  voter.  It  was  readable  material  set  forth  defi- 
nitely and  briefly. 

No  children's  parades  or  public  mass  meetings  were  neces- 
sary, and  no  special  work  was  put  upon  any  one  person.  It  was 
quite  an  achievement,  as  Petaluma  was  not  in  a  bond-issue- 
passing  frame  of  mind,  having  just  voted  "No"  on  three  bond 
issues  for  various  city  improvements. 

The  sum  of  $75,000  of  this  money  is  to  be  spent  upon  the 
elementary  schools,  including  a  new  six-room  building  with 
an  auditorium ;  $60,000  is  to  be  spent  upon  an  eight-room 
addition  to  the  main  high  school  building  and  on  a  group  of 
buildings  for  agriculture  and  farm  mechanics. 

Dwight  Rutherford  is  head  of  the  agriculture  department, 
which  won  twenty-four  ribbons  at  the  State  Pair,  besides  sev- 
eral cups.  Petaluma  also  received  second  place  at  the  State 
Pair  in  agricultural  exhibits.  Santa  Rosa  was  first.  Sonoma 
County  certainly  carried  off  the  honors  in  agriculture. 

Superintendent  Painter  was  unable  to  attend  the  superin- 
tendents' convention  at  Tahoe  because  of  illness.  He  later 
made  a  trip  to  Southern  California,  visiting  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  Long  Beach,  studying  construction  and  equipment 
of  school  buildings  preparatory  to  overseeing  the  construction 
of  the  new  buildings  in  his  own  city." 
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TOM  TURNS  THRIFTY* 


By  Kuth  Thompson 

Characters  : 

Tom,  a  Boy 
Tom  's  Mother 

THE  SPEAKER  (who  reads  the  interludes) 

The  Ant 
The  Squirrel 
The  Bee 


TOM: 

I  have  a  dollar  to  spend  this  day ! 
I  'm  glad  that  I  've  received  my  pay, 
I  will  not  even  save  a  dime 
And  I  shall  have  a  glorious  time ! 

SPEAKER: 

(As  Tom  walks  on  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.) 

So  on  his  way  the  spendthrift  went, 

To  squander  all  he  was  content. 

His  mother  stayed  at  home  and  cried : 

TOM'S  MOTHER: 

To  help  Tom  save  I've  often  tried, 
I  thought  if  1  should  pay  him  well 
The  funds  would  then  his  savings  swell. 
But  alas !  It's  now  too  late, 
I'll  have  to  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
-  For  chopping  wood  and  cutting  grass, 
For  washing  clean  the  looking  glass, 
For  weeding  out  the  flower  bed, 
For  painting  our  front  porchbright  red — 
I've  paid  him  well — oh,  many  times, 
And  now  he  has  ten  silver  dimes ! 
Oh,  what  a  wasteful  son  to  own, 
He  should  invest  or  make  a  loan ! 

SPEAKER: 

But  Tom  heard  not  his  mother 's  speech, 
He  was  by  that  time  out  of  reach ; 
He  jingled  all  his  dimes  and  strode, 

(Tom  jingles  his  money  in  his  pocket  as  he  walks.) 

Along  the  quiet  country  road. 

TOM: 

I  always  can  earn  more,  I  've  read, 
•     If  I  only  use  my  head. 

Why  should  I  save  if  I  am  sure 
That  I  never  will  be  poor  % 

SPEAKER: 

So  on  and  on  and  on  Tom  walked, 
Never  thinking  he'd  be  balked. 

******** 

(Pause)' 

An  Ant  was  working  hard  that  day, 
She  never  did  have  time  to  play, 
She  carried  all  the  heavy  grains 
In  spite  of  anty  aches  and  pains. 

(Ant  comes  along  and  pauses  by  Tom  with  her  heavy 
load.) 


ANT: 

Now  I  sball  fill  my  little  home 
So  safe  I'll  be  should  famine  come, 
I'll  work  and  save. so  much,  you  see, 
'Twill  do  for  us  and  company ! 

TOM: 

Ants  save  and  work  and  save  and  work, 
Never  do  they  duties  shirk ; 
They  alwaj^s  seem  to  own  a  home, 
And  never  far  away  they  roam. 

(Jingles  money  thoughtfully.) 

I  guess  I'd  better  save  one  dime, 
Until  some  future  needy  time ! 
'Tis  true  my  Ma  would  all  invest 
And  let  the  interest  do  the  rest, 
But  I  am  not  so  much  for  thrift, 
Still,  money  saved  can  burdens  lift ! 

(Pauses   and   looks   around,   sees   squirrel   coming 
towards  him  carrying  nut.) 

But  who  is  that  jumping  around 
As  if  he  had  a  gold  mine  found  % 

SQUIRREL: 

Don't  stop  me  now,  you  gay  young  man, 
I'm  working  hard  as  e'er  I  can. 
When  winter  comes  and  nuts  are  few 
I'd  starve  if  I  should  do  like  you ! 
You  say  that  you  will  save  a  dime, 
But  I  should  have  a  dreadful  time, 
Should  I  from  ten  nuts  save  but  one 
To  last  me  all  the  winter  long. 
Now  let  me  be,  go  have  your  fun, 
But  I  can't  play  till  work  is  done ! 

TOM: 

A  preacher  should  that  squirrel  be, 
For  he  has  reason  made  me  see ; 
He 's  busy  now  and  he  has  spunk, 
Storing  nuts  in  that  tree  trunk ! 
With  fifty  cents  I'll  do  my  best, 
I'll  study  how  I  should  invest — 
******** 

(Pause,  a  bee  buzzes  past  Tom.) 

Oh  see  the  bees !  what  noise  they  make 
As  their  own  buzzy  way  they  take ! 
If  they  should  sting  me  on  the  head 
I  'd  lay  me  in  a  flower  bed ; 
'Twould  be  the  nearest  bed,  you  see, 
Should  I  be  wounded  by  a  bee ! 


BEE: 


a' 
s 
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*  Teachers  and  children  may  obtain  illustrated  booklets  of  this  material  for 
1^  joloring,  reading,  dramatization,  and  thrift  lessons,  free,  by  writing  to  Industrial 
,:,     Building   Loan   Association,.  557   Monadnock   Bldg.,    San  Francisco.    The   full-page 

Illustrations   for   coloring   were   drawn  by   Hilda   Keel-Smith,    art   instructor,    State 

Teachers  College,  San  Francisco. 


Oh  do  not  rush  away  so  rash, 
There 's  time  enough  to  spend  your  cash. 
You  quickly  earned  your  silver  money, 
It  took  less  time  than  making  honey. 
Now  we  are  busy  'round  the  flowers, 
Working  all  the  daylight  hours. 
You  may  have  time  and  wealth  to  waste, 
To  spend  your  money  you're  in  haste ; 
But  should  you  work  as  hard  as  we, 
You  'd  find  your  home  a  luxury ! 
But  in  the  future  safe  we'll  be 
For  we  have  saved  so  thriftily. 
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TOM: 

The  Squirrel  and  the  Bee  and  Ant, 

To  save  they  really  think  I  can't, 

Because  my  Dad  takes  care  of  me 

It  really  may  make  jealousy! 

Now  I  shall  cause  them  all  surprise, 

They'll  wonder  why  I  am  so  wise ; 

I  've  learned  the  lesson  how  to  save 

And  after  this  I  will  behave! 

I  '11  run  now  to  the  telephone, 

Find  out  about  Building  and  Loan, 

I've  heard  that's  one  way  to  invest 

And  moneyed  men  m  ust  know  the  best ! 

My  father  says  that  it  will  pay — 

To  make  the  money  that's  the  way. 

If  on  my  dimes,  for  I  have  ten, 

I'd  draw  my  six  per  cent,  and  then 

In  later  life  I  'd  be  content ; 

For  like  the  Bee,  I'd  save,  you  see, 

Through  savings,  thrift  and  industry ; 

Six  cents  on  every  dollar  saved, 

My  wealth  will  show  that  I've  behaved, 

And  when  I  am  a  man  like  Dad 

I  '11  have  a  nest  egg  like  he  had. 

He  always  says  Ben  Franklin's  thrift 

Had  taught  him  saving  was  a  gift ! 

Now  loud  I'll  jingle  all  my  dimes, 

(Jingles  money  in  pocket.) 

I  've  had  the  very  best  of  times ! 

(Squirrel,  Ant,  and  Bee  all  pass  him  as  they  work.) 

SQUIRREL,  ANT  AND  BEE : 

Oh,  Tom,  good-by !  We're  glad  with  you, 
You'll  prosperous  be  and  happy,  too ! 
To  him  who  needs — you'll  have,  to  give, 
And  you  will  have  enough  to  live ! 
This  day  of  Thrift  has  helped  us  all, 
Now  we  must  go  for  duties  call. 

(Exit  Squirrel,  Ant,  and  Bee.) 

TOM: 

(As  he  walks  off  stage.) 

Good-by!  I'll  save  the  best  I  can 
And  follow  yours  and  Franklin's  plan. 
Now  Save  and  Have  is  what  I'll  do, 
And  to  that  slogan  I  '11  be  true. 


THRIFT  PLAN  ADOPTED 


The  subject  "Thrift"  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  study 
in  Sacramento.  A  school  bank  system  is  to  be  established 
almost  immediately,  plans  being  well  under  way.  One  day 
each  week  will  be  designated  Banking  Day.  Eegarding  the 
plan,  Superintendent  C.  C.  Hughes  says : 

In  the  plan  that  we  have  adopted  we  do  not  expect  that  the  chil- 
dren will  save  large  amounts.  But  what  we  do  expect  is  that  the 
lialiil  of  thrift  will  he  planted  in  their  minds,  so  that  when  they  leave 
scliiin]  they  will  have  learned  the  advisability  of  setting  aside  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  earnings  into  some  kind  of  a  savings  account. 

This  plan,  as  we  have  adopted  it,  will  not  cut  into  the  time  of  the 
classroom.  Money  may  he  deposited  on  one  given  day  each  week. 
The  day  before  a  sign  in  the  classroom  will  announce  "tomorrow  is 
hank  day."   On  the  day  the  sign  will  read  "today  is  hanking  day." 


:  WINSTON  : 


1\I  F  11/  f      A  GEOGRAPHY 
IV  H,  VV  .       for  BEGINNERS 

HOME  FOLKS 

By  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economic  Geography 

Columbia  University 
Author  of  HUMAN  GEOGRAPHY 

This  book  presents  a  new  way  to  begin  the  study  of 
Geography.  It  tells,  in  delightful  story  form,  how 
Jack  Reed  and  his  friends  live  in  the  city,  the  country, 
and  the  town.  Boys  and  girls  will  proceed  from  this 
study  of  local  or  home  Geography  to  the  more  formal 
study  of  Geography  later  with  kindled  interest. 

The  illustrations — there  are  more  pictures  in  this 
Geography  than  in  any  other  book  of  similar  purpose 
— are  an  integral  part  of  the  text. 

ILLUSTRATED   LITERATURE  UPON   REQUEST 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  and  Manufactory,  Philadelphia 

Represented  in  California  by 

W.  CAIRNS  HARPER 

149  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


FOR  TEXTBOOKS 


Reproductions  of  the  World's 
Great  Paintings 

ONE  CENT  SIZE 
3  x  3J/2-    For  50  or  more. 

TWO  CENT  SIZE 
5^2  x  8.    For  25  or  more. 

TEN  CENT  SIZE 
1  0  x  12.    For  5  or  more. 

Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects, 
or   25    for   children.     Size   5  Yi  x  8. 

Plan  now  for  your  holiday  and 
birthday  pictures. 


"ir^Pergy^pidiores 


Pictures  on  the  Walls  Are  a 
Daily  Inspiration 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing. 
Artotypes 

Size  22  x  28  including  the  margin. 

$1.00  each  for  two  or  more; 

$  1 .25  for  one. 

Send  $2.00  for  "The  Mill  and  Spring," 

by  Corot.    See  Catalogue  for   I  50  other 

subjects. 

Hand  Colored,  same  size. 
$3.00  for  two;  $2.00  for  one. 


THE  MILL  Kuysdael 

PICTURE  STUDY 
picture  of  the  unseen  air.     A  storm   is   brewing  and   the   great    storm    clouds   tell  us 


af   the 


THIS    Dutch  artist   gives  us 
tempestuous  wind  that  may  soon  blow.     For  a  little  there  is  a    calm.     The  sails  of  the  boat  hang  loosely,    and  the  great 
arms  of  the  windmill  are  still.    A  distant  boat  has  caught  the  new  breeze. 

Holland  depends  much  on  the  air   for  its  windmills.     The  wind   is   a    great   servant   of  man,    for  men   live    in    the   air    as 
fishes  do  in  the  water.    This  picture  is  a  song  of  the  wind  and  the  air. 

Send   IS  cents   for  64-page  catalogue  of  1600  miniature  illustrations 

^I^pcrr^piGlures  (3  Box  7,  malden,  mass. 
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A  GREAT  PATRIOT* 

By  Ruth  Thompson 


Directions  for  Using  This  Material 

Before  filling  in  the  blanks  of  these  verses  .with  words  which 
rhyme  with  the  last  word  in  the  second  line  of  each  verse, 
have  the  children  read,  write,  or  tell  stories  of  the  life  of 
George  Washington.  Some  subjects  which  may  be  considered 
include  the  following  topics : 

Dates  of  importance  in  Washington's  life:  his  birth;  when  he  had  his 
first  position  as  surveyor;  when  he  became  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army;  when  he  became  President;  his  retirement;  death. 

The  story  of  the  cherry  tree. 

Story  of  Washington's  work  as  surveyor  in  the  wilderness. 

Story  of  Washington's  inheritance  from  Ms  brother  and  of  the  prop- 
erty today. 

The  making  of  the  first  flag.    Explain  that  this  story  may  be  a  myth. 

Washington's  work  for  his  country.  Discuss  the  fact  that  Washington 
did  not  accept  salary  for  his  work. 

Washington 's  life  after  his  retirement  from  public  office. 

Following  this  study  the  children  may  fill  in  the  blanks  of 
the  following  verses,  and  then  the  class  may  check  results  by 
comparison  when  different  pupils  read  their  verses  aloud. 

There  may  be  some  children  in  the  class  who  can  make  some 
verses  or  jingles  of  their  own  to  submit  to  the  class  for  the 
filling  of  blanks.  Such  originality  should  be  encouraged. 

Washington  as  a  human  being,  his  private  and  public  life, 
and  his  services  to  his  country,  not  particularly  emphasizing 
war,  should  be  stressed.  The  wars  will  naturally  be  included 
in  the  narratives,  but  they  need  not  occupy  the  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  better  material. 

Patriotic  music  and  recitations  may  complete  the  program. 

Long  years  ago  there  lived  a  man, 

Our  first  great  citizen. 
This  man  was  our  first  President, 

His  name  was . 

This  century  is  the  Twentieth, 

Some  figuring  we  will  do ; 
We'll  find  out  when  young  George  was  born; 

'Twas  in . 

■     (Fill  in  date.] 

George  was  the  lad  who,  we  are  told, 

Would  always  truthful  be, 
And  once  he  took  a  hatchet  sharp 

And  chopped  a . 

His  father  often  said  to  him, 

"  'Twere  better  far  to  die 
Than  live  to  cheat,  dishonest  be, 

Or  even  tell  a . " 

His  mother  always  was  a  help ; 

She  taught  him  all  she  could, 
And  with  that  help  and  high  ideals, 

Both  true  he  was  and . 

In  games  and  play  young  George  was  first ; 

In  work  he  was  not  lax, 
And  at  sixteen  he  had  a  task 

To  survey  for . 


*  An  excellent  account  of  Washington 's  life  and  of  our  flag  may  be 
[mind  in  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  Book  II  of  the  Modern 
School  Headers  Thompson  and  Wilson,  contains  one  storv  of  our  flae- 
>age  65.  '  s' 


So,  far  out  in  the  wilderness, 

For  three  long  years  George  worked. 
He  records  made  of  land  surveyed 

And  never  duties . 

His  brother  Lawrence  then  had  died ; 

His  home  to  George  passed  on ; 
It  is  a  well-known  place  today ; 

Its  name  is . 

George  helped  to  fight  the  Indians, 

To  frame  the  constitution, 
To  fight  old  England  in  the  war 

We  call  the . 

And  when  the  Union  new  was  formed, 

And  new  states  were  in  line, 
First  President  was  Washington 


In 


[Fill  in  date.] 

He  helped  to  set  the  country  right ; 

He  worked,  though  at  a  loss ; 
He  helped  to  plan  our  Nation's  flag 

With  dear  old . 

So  "first  in  war  and  first  in  peace," 

This  great  American 
Is  also  said  to  be  the  first 

In  "hearts  of  his . 

And  now  I  think  that  I  shall  try, 

As  of  this  land  I'm  one, 
To  be  as  helpful,  kind,  and  good 

As  our 


414-16-18  SaSprimf  St. 

Near  Fourth  Street 

Los1  Angeles'- 

275   Rooms,   Each   With   Private 
Bath  and  Circulating  Ice  Water 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Downtown  District 

Courteous   and  Efficient  Service 

Fireproof  Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00  per  day 

You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 


F.  B.  HARRISON 

Manager 
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ROBERT  A.  MILLIKAN,  PHYSICIST 

To  the  scientific  world  Robert  A.  Millikan  is  well  known  as 
Director  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  at  the  California 
[nstitute  of  Technology,  as  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics 
in  192:i,  as  the  isolator  and  measurer  of  the  electron,  and  more 
recently  for  his  work  on  the  "cosmic  ray."  To  educational 
circles  lie  has  also  made  a  contribution.  Hand  in  hand  with  his 
experimentation  has  gone  the  I  ranslation  of  his  researches  into 
a  form  and  language  understandable  to  pupils  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Many  teachers  identify  Doctor  Millikan  more  readily 
as  the  coauthor  of  "  Praet  ica]  Physics"  and  of  the  newly  pub- 
lished "Elements  of  Physics"  than  as  a  scientist  who  has 
helped  to  make  the  past  thirty  years  the  most  extraordinary 
and  significant  in  the  history  of  physics. 

Doctor  Millikan  "s  researches  on  the  "cosmic  ray"  began  in 
1915.  As  early  as  1903  British  physicists,  and  somewhat  later 
Swiss  and  German  scientists,  made  investigations  indicating 
that  penetrating  rays — at  first  called  "the  penetrating  radia- 
tion of  the  atmosphere" — came  from  outside  the  earth  and 
were  of  cosmic  origin.  Doctor  Millikan  planned  to  test  these 
conclusions  by  sending  up  electroscopes  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  The  war  interrupted  his  activities 
and  called  him  to  service  as  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Research  Council  and  as  ( !hief  of  Science  and  Research  of  the 
Signal  Corps. 

In  1922  Doctor  Millikan  resumed  work  on  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  mysterious  "cosmic  ray."  Specially  con- 
structed instruments  were  sent  up  under  his  direction  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  to  a  height  of  about  ten  miles.  The  result  of  this 
experimentation  showed  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  the  rays 
of  cosmic  origin,  if  they  existed,  were  very  much  harder  (i.  e., 
more  penetrating)  than  European  observers  had  imagined,  or 
that  the  indicated  ionization  was  due  to  material  existing  in 
the  atmosphere  itself.  During  the  following  summer  Doctor 
Millikan  and  Doctor  Russell  Otis  carried  three  hundred 
pounds  of  lead  and  a  tank  of  water  to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak 
for  experimentation,  only  to  learn  that  very  high  altitudes 
were  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  crucial  tests  as  to 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  these  hypothetical  rays. 


Urihirt  A.  .Millikan,  with  part  of  the  apparatus  used  in  pulling  electrons 

•ml   iif  rnl, I  niilalx.    Norman   liridge  Laboratory  of  Pln/sics,  California 

Institute  of  Teclmology. 


From  this  earlier  experimentation  developed  a  definite  plan 
of  testing,  namely  that  of  sinking  electroscopes  to  various  dis- 
tances in  deep  lakes  situated  at  high  altitudes,  these  lakes  to 
be  snow-fed  to  prevent  radioactive  contamination  by  the  seep- 
age of  water  through  the  earth.  Accordingly  in  1925  Professor 
.Millikan  conducted  experiments,  first  at  Muir  Lake  (altitude 
11,800  feet),  a  beautiful,  very  deep,  snow-fed  lake  just  under 
the  brow  of  Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  peak  in  the  United 
States,  and  later  at  Lake  Arrowhead,  another  very  deep  snow- 
fed  lake,  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  three  hundred 
miles  farther  south,  with  an  elevation  of  5125  feet. 

Let  Doctor  Millikan  summarize  his  findings:  "By  the  use  of 
a  formula  of  probable,  though  not  of  certain,  reliability  we 
find  that  our  hardest  observed  rays  have  a  frequency  at  least 
fifty  times  that  of  the  hardest  gamma  ray,  a  thousand  times 
that  of  the  average  X-ray,  and  about  ten  million  times  that  of 
ordinary  light.  Our  experiments  further  showed  that  these 
rays  of  cosmic  origin  are  hardened  as  they  go  through  the  at- 
mosphere, just  as  X-rays  are  hardened  in  going  through  lead, 
and  thus  we  infer  that  we  are  working  with  a  region  of  spec- 
tral frequencies  about  an  octave  in  width  and  ten  million  times 
above  the  octave  of  optical  frequencies  to  which  our  eyes 
respond. ' ' 

This  past  summer  Doctor  Millikan  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Andes  Mountains  of  South  America  to  check  up  further 
on  his  findings.  The  results  of  his  latest  research  have  not  yet 
been  made  public  officially,  but  newspaper  interviews  indicate 
that  what  Doctor  Millikan  found  in  the  Andes  confirms  the 
existence  of  the  cosmic  ray  and  the  theory  that  it  is  constantly 
hitting  the  earth  from  every  direction  and  is  the  most  pene- 
trating ray  known.  The  cosmic  ray,  according  to  Doctor  Milli- 
kan, appears  to  show  that  something  is  happening  throughout 
the  depths  of  space  quite  independently  of  the  sun  or  any  cen- 
tral body. 

Previous  to  the  cosmic  ray  discoveries,  Doctor  Millikan 's 
best-known  work  was  in  connection  with  the  so-called  oil  drop 
experiments  undertaken  to  measure  fundamental  electrical 
quality.  It  was  his  work  in  isolating  and  measuring  the  elec- 
tron and  in  making  the  first  exact  photoelectric  determination 
of  the  light  quant  that  won  him  the  Nobel  prize  in  physics  in 
1923.  In  the  same  year  he  won  the  Edison  Medal  and  the 
Hughes  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  his  determi- 
nation of  the  electronic  charge  and  other  physical  contents. 

A  physicist  of  the  first  rank,  Doctor  Millikan  holds  a  rosy 
view  for  the  future  of  scientific  research  in  physics.  "Today," 
he  said  in  a  lecture  delivered  during  October  under  the  Terry 
foundation  at  New  Haven,  "we  can  still  look  out  with  a  sense 
of  wonder  and  reverence  upon  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  physical  world  as  they  have  been  revealed  to  us  in  the 
twentieth  century.  We  know  now  that  the  childish  mechanical 
conceptions  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  grotesquely  inade- 
quate. We  have  now  no  one  consistent  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion of  physical  phenomena,  and  we  have  become  wise  enough 
to  see  and  to  admit  that  we  have  none.  We  have  learned  to 
work  with  new  enthusiasm  and  new  hope  and  new  joy  because 
there  is  still  so  much  that  we  do  not  understand ;  because  we 
have  actually  succeeded  in  our  lifetimes  in  finding  more  new 
relations  in  physics  than  had  come  to  light  in  all  preceding 
ages  put  together,  and  because  the  stream  of  discovery  as  yet 
showns  no  sign  of  abatement." 
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ANNUAL  MUSIC  CONFERENCE 


The  annual  music  conference  will  be  held  in  Long  Beach  on 
February  17,  18,  and  19,  according  to  notice  sent  out  by  Helen 
Heffernan,  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Education.  Head- 
quarters for  the  conference  will  be  at  the  new  Breakers  Hotel 
and  special  rates  will  be  made  for  delegates. 

Regarding  the  conference,  Miss  Heffernan  in  her  notice 
states :  "The  music  conference  is  an  unique  California  project. 
It  was  designed  for  the  promotion  of  music  instruction  and  the 
professionalism  of  music  teachers  and  supervisors.  It  was  de 
signed  to  provide  opportunity  for  you  to  solve  your  problems 
in  conference  with  others  who  are  meeting  similar  problems." 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Hark  Wagner 
If  Will  C.  Wood  accepts  the  position  of  Bank  Commissioner 
for   California,   salary  $10,000,   the   Governor   will   appoint 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

If  you  are  a  good  political  guesser,  fill  in  the  blank  space  and 
send  to  this  Journal  for  publication. 

i  /  1 

Publications  of  various  kinds  give  front-page  pictures  and 
editorials  to  men  and  women  who  have  achieved  leadership  and 
prominence  on  account  of  the  positions  they  hold,  while  men 
and  women  who  lead  lives  of  devotion  to  duty  and  accomplish- 
ment pass  on  and  are  given  a  few  black-faced,  eight-point  lines 
on  the  obituary  page.  This  is  natural.  The  dove  with  olive- 
covered  breast  in  the  tree  does  not  attract  as  much  attention  as 
the  red-headed  woodpecker  in  the  forest.  However,  in  the  edi- 
torial field  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  this  Journal  to  give  due 
prominence  to  the  classroom  teacher.  Rose  Meehan,  who  taught 
for  forty-one  years,  passed  away  in  December.  For  over  twenty 
years  she  was  a  classroom  teacher.  At  one  time  she  taught  the 
Montara  School.  Among  her  pupils  were  Peter  B.  Kyne,  the 
well-known  novelist,  and  Elizabeth  M.  Wienke-Kneese,  the 
popular  County  Clerk  of  San  Mateo  County  and  a  teacher  of 
the  Montara  School.  Miss  Meehan  was  not  only  inspired  her- 
self, but  was  able  to  inspire  others.  William  J.  Savage, 
George  W.  Hall,  and  Roy  Cloud  were  among  the  well-known 
educators  who  were  her  life-long  friends  and  associates. 

i  -t  i 

The  fight  is  on  between  the  association  of  purchasing  agents 
and  the  school  supply  houses.  The  California  Legislature  will 
be  asked  to  pass  a  law  creating  purchasing  agents  for  school 
(supplies.  Efficiency  only  should  be  considered  in  the  making 
of  such  a  law.  The  purchasing  agent  is  usually  a  high-salaried 
man,  a  technical  expert,  who  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  con- 
sumption of  paper  by  insisting  on  triplicate,  quadruplicate, 
and  sometimes  sextuplicate  bills  !  Supply  houses,  on  the  other 
and,  frequently  employ  agents  who  sell  in  such  quantities  and 
-t  such  prices  merchandise  that  is  subject  to  criticism.  Our 
only  plea  is  that  a  few  special  cases  should  not  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  general  law.  School  supply  houses  are  as  necessary 
and  as  honest  in  their  dealings  as  other  lines  of  business.  On 
e  other  hand,  if  a  law  can  be  passed  that  will  give  a  greater 
"ciency  and  economy  in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
:upplies,  it  will  be  well.  However,  consideration  should  be 
;iven  to  the  expenses  of  distribution  from  central  point  to  dis- 
ricts,  to  salaries  of  purchasing  agents  and  clerks,  and  to  the 
elimination  of  large  and  successful  business  concerns  located 
n  California.  "From  Factory  to  Consumer"  is  a  good  slogan, 
ut  if  all  our  Pacific  Coast  distributors  were  to  be  eliminated 
md  private  business  forced  to  give  way  to  factory  bidding 
rom  Eastern  points  in  all  lines  of  business,  it  would  change 
'ur  whole  industrial  and  commercial  life.  Our  contention  is 
hat  the  Legislature  should  not  enact  general  laws  based  on  a 


few  cases,  that  as  a  whole  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  state.  The  good  and  bad  effects  of  proposed 
legislation  should  be  carefully  considered. 

■i        i       1 
The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  will  meet  at  Dallas,  Texas,  February  27.    The  meet- 
ing promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  interest. 

i  1  1 
Helen  Heffernan,  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools,  has  issued  Bulletin  No.  2F,  "A  Suggestive  Study  in 
Industrial  Art  for  Rural  Schools."  The  committee  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Lennice  C.  Eyraud,  Miss  Esta  Aulman,  and  the  late 
Mamie  B.  Lang.  The  committee  expresses  its  appreciation  to 
May  Gearheart,  Madilene  Veverka,  and  others.  Copies  will  be 
sent  free  to  teachers.  Address  Helen  Heffernan,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Elementary  Schools,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

FIELD  DEDICATED  TO  SUPERINTENDENT 

' '  Stephens  's  Field  ' '  is  the  name  of  the  new  athletic  field  in 
Long  Beach,  and  it  is  named  in  honor  of  and  dedicated  to 
Superintendent  of  Schools  W.  L.  Stephens.  The  students  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Senior  High  School  planned  and  exe- 
cuted the  surprise,  and  though  members  of  Mr.  Stephens's 
family,  his  office  force,  and  all  the  school  people  knew  what  was 
afoot,  Mr.  Stephens  did  not  know  of  it  until  he  stepped  upon 
the  platform  of  the  field  and  picked  up  a  program  which 

began :  Dedication  Stephens's  Field 

"He  heard  the  call  of  youth  and  heeded" 

Regarding  this  dedication  Mr.  Stephens  has  declared,  "I 
don't  know  that  anything  in  my  school  career  has  stirred  me 
quite  as  deeply  as  this  manifestation  of  confidence  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School. ' ' 

The  sum  of  $1,300,000  has  been  invested  in  this  senior  high 
school  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  PROGRESS 


Admirable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  accurate  scientific  researches  in  the  technique  of  reading. 
Silent  and  oral  reading  have  been  thoroughly  dissected  and 
analyzed.  This  new  flood  of  light  has  materially  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  school  textbooks.  The  author  now  does  his  work 
with  these  new  findings  in  mind.  The  publisher  has  at  his  com- 
mand a  range  of  valuable  data  which  enables  him  to  print  the 
volume  in  the  best  and  most  healthful  style.  The  conservation 
of  eyesight  becomes  a  reality. 

The  psychology  of  childhood  is  more  adequately  recognized 
than  ever  before.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  school 
children  been  blessed  with  such  an  abundance  of  well-prepared 
and  well-printed  textbooks.  One  need  only  to  contrast  a  modern 
school  geography  with  one  of  the  1840  vintage,  or  a  modern 
reader  with  the  one  that  "we  used  when  we  went  to  school,"  to 
appreciate  the  great  forward  strides  that  have  been  accom- 
plished.— V.  MacC.  in  Sierra  Educational  News. 

HUMANE  EDUCATION 


The  Latham  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Humane  Edu- 
cation, Latham  Square  Building,  Oakland,  Cal.,  publishes  a 
story  service  for  public  schools.  The  material  is  helpful,  prac- 
tical, and  interesting.  Children  will  enjoy  learning  more  of 
their  feathered  and  animal  friends  and  the  world  will  be  a 
happier  place  if  children  learn  the  proper  care  and  considera- 
tion of  all  live  things.  A  late  bulletin  contains,  besides  other 
material,  a  bird  story  that  should  be  read  in  every  schoolroom  : 
' '  What  Tom  and  Virginia  Learned  About  Birds. ' '  Mrs.  Vera  C. 
Scott  furnished  the  data  for  the  story.  E.  M.  S.  File  is  one  who 
furnishes  the  story  service.  One  of  the  notes  from  the  bulletin 
follows : 

A  Model  Plan. — In  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  have  all  the  details 
of  the  Kind  Deeds  Club  Council  which  Mrs.  Borneman,  principal  of 
the  B  Street  School,  Hayward,  has  organized.  The  plan  is  so  far- 
reaching  that  it  controls  seventeen  classrooms  and  is  a  signal  success 
and  a  model  for  all  large  schools. 
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THE  ENGINE  PROJECT 


The  value  of  the  Modern  School  Readers  by  Ruth  Thomp- 
son ami  II.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Berke- 
ley, lias  again  been  proved.  In  the  January  issue  of  Primary 
Education  there  is  an  article,  "Our  Engine  Project,"  by  Isa- 
bel Laurence,  which  deals  with  a  project  based  on  the  Primer 
of  the  .Modern  School  Readers,  which  Miss  Lawrence  carried 
out  iii  her  first  grade  in  Skykomish,  Wash. 

The  developing  of  the  project,  a  picture  of  the  engine  the 
children  made,  and  all  details  are  given  in  this  article,  which 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  project  was  carried 
Out  just  after  Christmas,  1!I2.">,  and  its  execution  occupied 
about  one  month.  The  engine  later  was  placed  on  exhibition, 
and  so  great  was  the  interest  in  it  that  fathers  of  the  children 
sent  word  asking  that  it  be  held  until  all  of  them  could  view  it. 
The  final  exhibit  was  held  at  the  close  of  school  last  summer. 

This  Primer  and  Book  1  are  the  basal  books  used  in  teaching 
reading  in  the  .Migratory  schools  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
They  were  chosen  for  their  Americanization,  dramatic,  practi- 
cal, socializing,  and  interest  values. 

The  .Modern  School  Headers  are  published  by  the  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco,  and  are  purely 
a  Western  product  with  an  international  appeal. 

NATIONAL  THRIFT  WEEK 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  announcement  from  John  A.  Goodell, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Thrift  Committee,  the  cele- 
bration of  National  Thrift  Week,  1927,  is  as  follows: 

January  17 — Thrift  Day. 

January  18 — Budget  Day. 

January  19 — Life  Insurance  Day. 

January  20 — Own  Your  Home  Day. 

January  21 — Safe  Investment  Day. 

January  22 — Pay  Bills  Promptly  Day. 

January  23 — Share  With  Others  Day. 


SCHOOL  SCALES 

Guard    the    health    of 
your  pupils  with  a  re- 
liable School  Scale. 

Our  School  Scaleshave 
been  especially  de- 
signed for  School 
Room  use.  They  are 
of  reliable  accuracy, 
and  supreme  in  effi- 
ciency and  conven- 
ience. 

They  are  of  conven- 
ient size,  have  com- 
fortable cork  plat- 
form,   agate    beam 

|  bearings,  red  bronze 
beams,  quick  action 
measuring  rod  gradu- 
ated in  inches,  pat- 
ented lever  construc- 
tion,   handy    direction 

'     plate. 

Capacity,   300  lbs.,  graduated  in  ounces.    Sold  with  or 
without  measuring  rod. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

601-609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
6900  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.       1317  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
343  13th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  524  W.  Washington  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


Junior  High  School 
Textbooks 

Specially  Selected  List  for  Grades  7  to  9 

Schorling-Clark's  Modern  Mathematics 
Huntington-Cushing's  Modern 

Business  Geography 

Robbins's  School  History  of  the 

American  People 

Foote's  Civics  of  My  Community 

Washburne's  Common  Science 

Fall's  Science  for  Beginners 

Hale  Literary  Readers 

Hall's  Poco  a  Poco 

Wohlfarth-Rogers'  New-World  Speller: 

Third  Book 

Moseley's  Trees,  Stars,  and  Birds 

Written  from  the  junior  high  school  point  of  view 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


ESSENTIAL  LANGUAGE 
HABITS 

A  Series  of  Three  Books  for 
Grades  Three  to  Eight 

COWAN-BETZ-CHARTERS 

More  than  twenty  games  lead  the  child  unconsciously 
to  use  correct  expressions. 

Oral  and  written  composition  is  fashioned  out  of  the 
child's  own  experience  and  taught  by  story  telling,  let- 
ter writing,  debates  and  dramatics. 

In  the  third  grade  correct  forms  of  the  most  fre- 
quently used  incorrect  expressions  are  introduced. 
There  is  further  drill  in  the  fourth  on  the  same  expres- 
sions but  in  new  and  varied  situations.  By  more  exten- 
sive drill  he  has  learned  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade  to 
speak  correctly  without  having  his  mind  confused  with 
technicalities. 

Arrived  at  the  higher  grades  he  clinches  his  habit  of 
correct  speech  by  learning  why  such  forms  are  used. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

New  York         Newark         Boston  Chicago         San  Francisco 
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CENTRAL  SECTION  MEETS 


The  Central  Coast  Section  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Teachers  Association  held  its  con- 
vention in  old  Monterey  during  the  middle  of 
December,  1926.  Headquarters  were  located 
in  the  beautiful  and  just-opened  San  Carlos 
Hotel.    The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Mon- 

i   terey   Union   High    School,   in   one   of   the 

I  larger  Monterey  elementary  schools,  and  in 
the  Pacific  Grove  High  School. 

At  1 :30  p.  m.  on  December  13,  Super- 
intendents Cecil  D.  Peck,  James  G.  Force, 

j  Catherine  U.  Gray,  and  Robert  L.  Bird  called 

;  their   various   groups   together   in   separate 
institutes  and  gave  talks  on  local  school  con- 
ditions. 
At  2  p.  m.  all  the  teachers  came  together 

I  in  a  joint  institute  under  the  chairmanship 
of   Superintendent  James   G.   Force.    They 

!  were  welcomed  by  Mayor  W.  G.  Hudson  and 
Superintendent  J.  H.  Graves.    Superintend- 

j  ent  Karl  F.  Adams  gave  the  response  from 

:  the  visitors.    Frank  Waller  Allen  delivered 

'■  the  principal  address  of  the  afternoon  and 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Noble  White  and  Mrs. 

I  Louise  Taft,  speaking  in  the  interests  of  the 
California    Teachers    Association    and    the 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  respectively. 
On    Monday    evening   the    teachers    were 

i  treated  to  an  intimate  glimpse  of  early  Cali- 

:  fornia  history.  The  Honorable  Edward 
White,  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration 

.  and  brother  of  Stephen  M.  White,  had  spent 

]  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  about  Mon- 
terey Bay,  and  he  gave  the  teachers  a  most 
interesting  account  of  incidents  of  the  times 

i  from  1850  on. 

On  each  of  the  mornings  the  teachers  were 

)  divided  into  special  subject  groups  for  in- 
struction and  conference.   Many  of  the  Iead- 

'  ing  educators  of  the  state  were  present  as 
instructors,  and  held  the  interest  of  their 
groups  for  the  three  moi-nings.  During  the 
conference  period  live  interest  was  developed 
and  many  local  problems  given  careful  con- 
sideration. 
The  last  hour  of  each  morning  was  given 

,  over  to  a  general  session.  The  three  speak- 
ers were  Superintendent  Will  C.'Wood,  Pro- 
fessor M.  V.  O'Shea,  and  Commissioner  Nich- 
olas Ricciardi. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  teachers  were  di- 
vided into  groups.  Section  meetings  were 
held  for  high  school  teachers,  for  upper 
grade  teachers,  for  intermediate  grade  teach- 
ers, for  kindergarten-primary  grade  teach- 
ers, and  for  rural  teachers.    Each  of  these 

.  was  addressed  by  educators  particularly  in- 
terested in  their  respective  groups. 

After  a  short  session  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon the  teachers  gave  themselves  over  to 
recreation.  Picked  teams  played  a  spirited 
game  of  baseball,  while  some  hundreds  of  the 
teachers  were  given  a  ride  over  the  famous 
Seventeen-Mile  Drive  by  the  Rotarians  and 
others  of  the  Peninsula. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  teachers  of  the 
Peninsula  entertained  the  visiting  teachers 
with  a  beautiful  reception  and  dance  held  out 
at  Hotel  Del  Monte;  while  on  Wednesday 
evening  the  player  folks  of  Carmel  and  the 
musicians  of  Pacific  Grove  furnished  enter- 
tainment. 
Business  was  transacted  at  a  preliminary 

;  business  meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  at  a  final  business  meeting  on  Thurs- 

;  day  afternoon.  The  officers  elected  for  next 
year  are : 

President Superintendent  James  G.  Force 

Vice  President Principal  James  Davis 


Treasurer Superintendent  J.  H.  Graves 

Secretary T.  S.  MacQuiddy 

Council  Kepresentative Catherine  U.  Gray 

COUNTY  COMMITTEEMEN 

Santa  Cruz  County H.  L.  Stevens 

San  Benito  County Miss  Gretchen  Wolfing 

Monterey  County Miss  Grace  Widemann 

San  Luis  Obispo  County A.  M.  Fosdick 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  lec- 
turers, instructors,  and  conference  leaders : 

J.  Evan  Armstrong,  president  of  Armstrong 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

Walter  L.  Bachrodt,  Superintendent,  San  Jose 
City. 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  executive  secretary, 
California  Teachers  Association. 

Elhvood  P.  Cubberley,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Stanford  University. 

Doctor  Ruby  Cunningham,  associate  professor 
of  hygiene,  University  of  California. 

Doctor  G.  E.  Freeland,  San  Jose  State  Teach- 
ers College. 

Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Gilford,  Assistant  State  Super- 
intendent. 

J.  H.  Graves,  Superintendent  of  Monterey  City 
Schools  and  Monterey  Union  High  School. 

Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  Commissioner  of  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

J.  W.  Linscott,  Superintendent  Emeritus,  Santa 
Cruz. 

Miss  Doris  McEntyre,  director  of  English  and 
dramatic  art,  Oakland  public  schools. 

Miss  Katherine  McLaughlin,  University  of 
Califonra,    Southern    Branch. 

Richard  J.  Werner,  Commissioner  of  Second- 
ary Education. 

Will  C.  Wood,  .Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

The  music  of  the  convention  was  arranged 
under  the  direction  of  the  following  leaders : 
Amy  Spafford,  Monterey;  H.  N.  Whitlock, 
Santa  Cruz;  Alice  H.  Hooton,  Hollister; 
Holaee  Metealf,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

BAY  SECTION   ELECTION 


Results  of  the  election  of  officers  of  the 
California  Teachers  Association,  Bay  Sec- 
tion, which  met  December  14,  follow: 

President,  Walter  L.  Bachrodt  of  San  Jose. 

Vice  president,  Florence  Tillman  of  Oak- 
land. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  G.  Gridley  of  Oak- 
land. 

The  eight  new  members  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil from  the  Bay  section,  with  terms  expiring 
December  31,  1929,  now  are : 

L.  P.  Farris,  principal  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton  Junior  High   School,   Oakland. 

J.  M.  Gwinn,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Francisco. 

David  E.  Martin,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Oakland. 

W.    G.    Paden,    City    Superintendent    of  • 
Schools,  Alameda. 

Bruce  Painter,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Petaluma. 

Thaddeus  Rhodes,  principal  of  Francisco  - 
Junior  High,  San  Francisco. 

May  C.  Wade,  principal  of  Cragmont 
School,  Berkeley. 

H.  B.  Wilson,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Berkeley. 

W.  P.  Cramsie,  principal  of  Washington 
School,  San  Jose,  to  fill  the  one-year  unex- 
pired term  of  Walter  Bachrodt. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hanlon,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Contra  Costa  County, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. _ 

Officers  of  the  Inyo  County  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation who  were  elected  include :  Council 
representative  of  California  Teachers  Asso- 


ciation, Southern  section,  Mrs.  Vinnicum; 
president,  Miss  Truscott;  secretary,  Mr. 
Locher;  vice  president  for  B.  U.  H.  S.  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Hall ;  president  Inyo  County  High 
School  Association,  Mr.  Locher;  vice  pi'esi- 
dents,  Mr.  Meally,  Mr.  Chance,  Mr.  Clyde; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Rees.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  Bishop  during  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber. .    ,   . 

PART  TIME  STUDENTS 


Doctor  Leonard  Lundgren,  principal  of 
the  Part  Time  High  School  (Continuation 
School),  San  Francisco,  has  recently  sum- 
marized a  survey  of  the  jobs  held  by  part 
time  students  and  of  their  weekly  wages. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  the  survey 
was  2132.  Of  these,  27.5  per  cent  are  engaged 
in  trades  and  industries,  this  group  including 
factory  workers,  machine  operators  and  help- 
ers, etc. ;  14  per  cent  in  transportation — auto- 
truck drivers,  telephone  operators,  etc. ;  25.5 
per  cent  in  merchandising — sales  persons, 
bundle- wrappers,  etc. ;  10  per  cent  in  domes- 
tic, professional,  and  personal  service — nurse 
girls,  waitresses,  bootblacks,  newsboys,  etc., 
and  23  per  cent  in  commercial  occupations — 
bookkeepers,  typists,  stenographers,  office 
messengers,  etc.  More  than  50  per  cent  of 
this  entire  number  are  receiving  a  weekly 
wage  of  $15  or  more.  About  7  per  cent  re- 
ceive a  weekly  wage  in  excess  of  $20. — The 
Loud  Speaker. 

AUTHORITY  ON  FLOWERS 


Katherine  Chandler,  author  of  "As  Cali- 
fornia Wild  Flowers  Grow"  and  "Wild  Flow- 
ers Children  Love,"  and  an  authority  upon 
wild  flowers  of  the  West,  has  been  delivering 
lectures  at  a  number  of  schools  on  the  wild 
flowers  of  California.  Miss  Chandler  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  flowers  as  a  botanist  and  also 
has  made  a  study  of  the  legends  and  interest- 
ing stories  concerning  the  wild  flowers.  She 
is  popular  as  a  speaker  for  those  schools  that 
are  particularly  interested  in  flowers  and 
gardens.  Her  books  are  used  in  many  schools 
of  California. 

Maude  I.  Murchie,  state  supervisor  of 
teacher-training  courses  in  home  economics, 
has  mailed  to  home  economic  teachers  a  sug- 
gested program  of  work  for  one-year  course 
for  vocational  full-time  class  in  home  eco- 
nomics. According  to  Miss  Murchie,  to  be 
satisfactory  such  a  course  "should  deal  with 
all  the  important  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  home  selected  within  the  range  of  in- 
terest of  the  students.  The  content  should 
serve  specifically  their  personal  needs  as 
well."  .    .   . 

A  new  grammar  school,  with  an  auditorium, 
playgrounds,  and  twelve  classrooms,  will  be 
constructed  in  New  Monterey  soon  as  a  result 
of  the  overwhelming  support  of  a  $90,000 
bend  issue  for  construction  of  the  building. 
In  making  their  plea  for  the  bond  issue,  the 
school  trustees  stated  that  there  are  now  al- 
most as  many  grammar  school  students  in 
New  Monterey  as  there  were  in  the  whole 
of  Monterey  a  few  years  ago. 


William  Warren  Foote,  formerly  an  in- 
structor at  the  Point  Loma  High  School,  San 
Diego,  has  been  elected  assistant  in  physical 
education  at  the  Santa  Ana  High  School. 
The  office  is  one  newly  created.  The  gymna- 
sium facilities  are  to  be  improved  in  the  near 
future. 
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Bradley~  Art  (^Materials 


Tonal-Tempera  Poster  Colors 


Twenty-eight  colors  of  superior  quality  for  posters  or  show  cards.  Put  up  in  2-oz.  large  mouth  bottle,  also  6-oz., 
8-oz.,  pint  and  quart  jars.  Especially  adapted  for  design  and  decorative  painting,  where  opacity  is  essential,  Tonal- 
Tempera  Colors  provide  a  means  for  effective  poster  work  of  the  highest  standard. 

Tonal-Tempera  Colors  are  made  from  the  best  pigments  available  for  the  production  of  opaque  water  colors, 
and  their  easy  washing  and  covering  qualities  are  quickly  recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  who  use  them.  They 
are  colors  of  distinctive  character,  giving  life  and  snap  to  any  subject. 

The  general  appearance  of  Tonal-Tempera  Colors  when  applied  is  of  rich  pastel  quality,  with  a  dull,  velvety 
surface.  Posters  made  with  these  colors  are  easily  readable  from  any  angle,  as  the)'  are  free  from  glaring  side- 
light reflections. 

Tonal-Tempera  Colors  dry  quickly  and  one  color  may  be  overpainted  with  another  without  disturbing  the 
first  surface. 

Perma- Kraft 

For  the  making  of  permanent  models.  Perma-Kraft  is  a  non-firing  plastic  clay  for  modeling  and  crafts  work. 
It  is  prepared  in  powdered  form  and  when  mixed  with  water  makes  a  perfect  plastic  modeling  medium.  It  dries 
hard  and  will  not  crack  or  crumble.  Perma-Kraft  is  especially  recommended  for  pendants,  beads,  book-ends,  sand 
table  problems,  etc.   The  models  may  be  decorated  with  enamel  or  water  color. 

Bradley's  Gesso  for  Relief  Decoration 

Gesso  is  a  thick,  heavy  color  medium  which  adheres  to  metal,  glass,  ivory,  celluloid  and  wood.  It  is  applied 
with  ordinary  water-color  brushes,  flowing  freely  without  heating,  drying  quickly  and  perfectly  hard.  Relief  effects 
are  secured  by  applying  superimposed  coats. 

Gesso  decoration  is  the  revival  of  an  ancient  European  art,  and  is  now  widely  used  to  secure  color  relief  deco- 
rations. Bradley's  Gesso — the  finest  made  ! — is  supplied  in  2-oz.  jars,  ready  for  use.  The  colors  are  :  Rose,  Scarlet, 
Tangerine,  Melon,  Mineral  Green,  Robin's  Egg  Blue,  Cadet  Blue,  Green,  Slate-Black. 

Art  Enamel 

Bradley's  Art  Enamel  is  a  high-grade  enamel  paint,  air  drying  and  absolutely  waterproof.  It  is  a  perfect 
medium  for  decorative  and  design  on  any  surface  except  paper. 

Art  Enamel  is  suitable  for  Toys,  Furniture,  Boxes  or  other  wooden  objects,  as  well  as  China,  Earthenware, 
Glass,  Celluloid,  Oilcloth,  Beads  whether  of  wood  or  of  Moldolith. 

Around  every  home  are  numberless  objects  worn  and  scuffed,  which  would  become  not  only  things  of  beauty, 
but  become  more  useful,  through  the  application  of  the  proper  art  enamel. 

Bradley  Art  Enamel  is  manufactured  in  a  carefully  chosen  range  of  colors,  and  is  of  sufficient  strength  of  tone, 
and  has  enough  body  to  finish  perfectly  in  one  coat,  with  the  beauty  of  tone  and  gloss  desired,  in  this  medium. 

Bradley's  Art  Enamel  is  made  in  the  following  colors:  Red,  Dark  Red,  Chrome  Orange,  Yellow,  Dark  Green, 
Foliage  Green,  Green,  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Dark  Blue,  Violet,  Brown,  Gray,  White,  Black,  Ivory. 


Bradley's  Cementint 


A  high-grade  colored  cement  mixture,  prepared  in  nine  artistic  colors,  for  molding  vases,  candlesticks,  book- 
ends,  flower  boxes,  and  all  small  decorative  cement  work. 

Cementint  is  put  up  in  a  waterproof  container.  No  sifting  is  necessary,  allowing  it  to  be  mixed  with  water 
without  removing  from  the  original  package. 

Made  in  the  following  colors:  Natural,  Grey,  Yellow  Ochre,  Indian  Red,  Green,  Burnt  Umber,  Burnt  Sienna, 
Raw  Umber,  and  Raw  Sienna. 


Cementint  Lacquer 


554  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco,  California 


A  highly  waterproof  lacquer,  transparent,  light  amber  in  color  for  use  on  objects  made  with  Bradley's  Gesso, 
Cementint,  or  Moldolith.    Can  be  used  over  Bradley's  Tempera  Colors  to  give  the  lustrous  effect  of  enamel. 

Bradley's  Kraft-Ti-Dye 

An  excellent  dye  prepared  especially  for  school  use,  economical  in  cost  and  satisfactory  in  results.  Adapted 
for  coloring  fabrics,  for  Batik  work,  block  printing  and  stick  printing  and  also  makes  an  excellent  woodstain  for 
the  manual  arts.  Kraft-Ti-Dye  is  a  high-grade  aniline  product  and  simply  needs  dissolving  in  water  to  be  ready  for 
instant  use.   Put  up  in  collapsible  metal  tubes.    Seven  colors  :  Red,  Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Purple  and  Black. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 

[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
!  that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 

|  "School  Progress"  is  the  title  of  a  school 
I  newspaper  published  monthly  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  school  department  of  the  city 
of  Sacramento,  where  C.  C.  Hughes  is  Super- 
I  intendent.   The  contents  of  the  paper  tell  of 
j  work  that  is  being  done  in  behalf  of  the  local 
I  public  schools.   Mr.  Hughes  conducts  a  news 
column ;  Assistant  Superintendent  J.  C.  Over- 
l  turf    writes    feature    articles ;    the    Parent- 
.  Teacher  Association  has  a  column,  and  there 
I  are  many  items  of  interest  in  the  four-page 
•  paper. 

111 

Guy  March  Hott,  assistant  director  of  the 
j  department  of  psychology  and  educational 
(research  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  school  sys- 
jtem,  is  associate  editor  of  the  Educational  Re- 
■  i  search  Bulletin,  published  by  the  school  de- 
|  partment.   Elizabeth  L.  Woods  is  editor  and 
'Willis  W.  Clark  is  managing  editor.  Articles 
|  of  "value  and  interest  to  all  educators  are  pub- 
lished in  the  monthly  bulletin. 
111 

jThe  Brawlet  Union  High  School,  Brawley, 
)Cal.,  of  which  C.  N.  Vance  is  principal,  ranks 
high  in  attendance  and  in  the  standing  of- its 
jpupils,  according  to  a  recent  writeup  of  the 
■school  in  the  Brawley  News.  More  buildings 
'are  being  added  to  the  high  school  group, 
and  a  junior  college  is  under  course  of  con- 
.  struction.  D.  S.  Richmond  is  District  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 


A  $170,000  site  has  been  purchased  in  Glen- 
|dale  for  the  new  high  school.  The  money 
j\vas  paid  from  funds  voted  for  the  purpose 
last  spring,  according  to  George  U.  Moyse, 
brineipal  of  the  Glendale  Union  High  School. 
ft.  D.  White  is  Superintendent  of  the  Glen- 
dale schools. 

111 

iliss  M.  L.  Richmond,  former  County  Su- 
oerintendent  of  Kings  County  schools,  has 
■;one  to  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County,  where  she 
;  lias  accepted  the  position  of  General  Super- 
visor of  Schools. 


Agricultural  work  among  boys  and  girls  of 
rfonterey  County  has  been  a  valuable  educa- 

«  ional  enterprise  during  the  last  year,  accord- 
ng  to  the  report  compiled  by  0.  L.  Eekman, 

in,  t:,onnected    with    the    agricultural    extension 

'  ervice  in  the  office  of  County  Superintend- 

nt  James  G.  Force.    During  the  past  year 

leaxly  three  hundred  boys  and  girls  were  en- 

olled  in  various  contests  of  the  agricultural 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 
Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


movement.     Sixteen    clubs    were    organized. 
Sixty-seven  girls  worked  on  clothing  projects 
and  230  boys  and  girls  entered  contests. 
iii 

The  Chico  elementary  schools  reached  the 
peak  of  attendance  during  the  school  year 
in'  November,  according  to  school  reports 
from  Chico,  where  Charles  H.  Camper  is  City 
Superintendent. 

111 

A  new  annual  contract  between  the  Chico 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Chico  State 
Teachers  College  for  the  handling  of  students 
in  the  junior  college  department  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Superintendent  Charles  H. 
Camper.  This  contract  makes  it  possible  for 
high  school  graduates  to  get  two  years'  un- 
dergraduate work  at  the  local  institution  be- 
fore leaving  to  attend  the  state  university. 
This  movement  was  begun  five  years  ago, 
with  three  pupils  in  attendance.  Now  there 
are  something  over  125  students. 


Sacramento  has  been  selected  for  the  1927 
convention  of  the  California  High  School 
Principals  Association.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  coming  convention  is  a  proposed  mon- 
ster symphony  orchestra,  composed  of  the 
best  musicians  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
state. 


Enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained  dur- 
ing the  past  year  on  the  high  school  practice 
farm,  the  Stockton  Board  of  Education  has 
ordered  the  purchase  of  about  sixty-two 
acres  of  farm  land,  seven  and  one-half  miles 
from  Stockton.  The  price  will  approximate 
$18,500. 

The  agriculture  instructor,  J.  Mitchei 
Lewis,  plans  to  continue  with  the  present 
plan  of  farm  work.  In  squads  of  five,  the^i 
ninety-six  boys  of  the  class  rotate  the  farm 
work.  Each  group  is  assigned  to  work  for 
five  weeks.  The  boys,  with  Lewis,  leave  for 
the  farm  following  school  hours,  put  in  two 
hours  of  work  before  supper,  spend  the  night 
at  the  farm,  work  an  hour  before  breakfast, 
and  then  are  brought  in  to  school  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  Half  a  day  each  Satur- 
day is  spent  on  the  ranch. 

Ansel  S.  Williams  is  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  W.  Fred  Ellis  is  principal  of 
the  high  school. 

1 .       1         1 

Doctor  Lillien  J.  Martin,  author  of  "Men- 
tal Training  of  the  Pre-Sehool  Age  Child," 
will  conduct  a  ten  weeks'  seminar  and  confer- 
ence on  "Child  Guidance  and  Habit  Clinics" 
in  San  Francisco  beginning  in  January.  The 
fee  includes  a  copy  of  Doctor  Martin's  text. 
This  is  a  university  extension  course,  and 
Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  San  Francisco,  has  called  attention 
to  the  course  in  his  bulletin  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Bay  City. 

111 

Mrs.  Elsie  Bozeman,  recently  elected  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Kings  County, 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Knapp,  whom  she  has  ap- 
pointed as  her  deputy,  were  entertained  by 
students  of  the  Excelsior  School  in  Hanford, 
when  they  retired  last  month  from  the  prin- 
cipalship  and  teaching  force  of  the  school  to 
accept  their  new  positions. 
111 

Miss  Annie  E.  Franks,  a  reth-ed  school 
teacher  of  San  Francisco,  died  recently.  She 
had  taught  in  schools  of  the  bay  city  for 
thirty  years. 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 


School  now  in  session. 

Beautiful  new  buildings. 

Modern  equipment. 

Professional  training  in  the 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Normal  teachers'  course. 


LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 


JOHN  McCALLAN  NotaryPubHc 

Depositions,     Agreements     and    Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


San  Francisco 


BLACKST0NE 
HOTEL 


340  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 


i         -f 


Garage  across  the  street 


1      1 


Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 
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OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CAFETERIA 


ll/l  M  \i:tii  v   WlRO 
>  ■'  i  'arlsbad  High  School) 

(h  i,-  school  bas  a  very  efficiently  run  cafete- 
ria, Tin'  plan  is  simple  and  i~  very  easily 
handled  in  a  -mall  school  of  -'">  students.  The 
County  Superintendent  has  complimented  us 
on  the  unique  plan  of  the  cafeteria,  and  she 
wishes  thai  we  pass  the  plan  along. 

The  cafeteria  is  under  the  manage nl  of 

our  vice  principal,  .Miss  Newton,  She  attends 
lo  the  buying  of  groceries  and  articles  needed 
ai  the  a  la  carte  and  candy  stands.  She  over- 
sees all  student  help  and  supervises  the  cook- 
ing.  She  also  has  charge  of  all  money  matters 
ami  of  the  serving  id'  the  food.  The  cook  is 
hired  and  paid  by  the  school  board,  heeause 

we  (In  mil    have  a  class  in  i kin;;'  (his  year. 

Three  students  are  hired  In  acl  as  cashier, 
waitress  un  the  teachers'  table,  and  sales- 
woman hack  of  the  a  la  carle  stand.  These 
students  receive  a  regular  lunch   plus  five 

cents  extra  lo  he  taken  out  in  candy,  pop,  ice 

cream,  etc.   The  dishwashing  and  wiping  are 

done  liv  volunteer  student  help.  The  .several 
classes  take  turns  at  I  he  dishes  for  one  week. 
.Miss  Newton  appoints  a  chairman  in  the 
(dass,  who  in  turn  asks  lor  help,  and  the 
dishes  are  all  washed  and  wiped  during:  the 
noon  hour.  This  leaves  the  entire  afternoon 
to  the  cook,  wdio  is  then  free  to  make  cakes 
and  "goodies"  lor  the  next  day's  lunch. 

We  have  a  very  good  variety  of  lunches, 
and  we  have  a  choice  between  two  lunches 
each  day.  These  aic  some  examples  of  our 
menu : 

Lunch  1 — lint   mast  Lunch  1 — Meat  stew 

heef  sandwich;  apple  with  vegetables;  bread 
sauce;  icecream.  and     butter;     tomato 

Lunch      2  —  Potato      salad;   ice  cream, 
salad;   bread  and  but-  Lunch    2 — Two    hot 

Icr;  apple  same;  ice  dogs;  tomato  salad; 
cream.  ice  cream. 

We  are  asked  to  sign  up  a  day  ahead  of 
time  on  a  list  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  study  hall. 

The  lunch  is  served  cafeteria  style.  Many 
things  are  left  on  the  stove  and  served  while 
the  students  pass,  hut  if  this  is  impossible 
the  edibles  are  left  on  the  stove  until  the  first 
arrive  and  then  they  are  placed  on  a  table 
and  served  as  the  students  pass.  We  have  the 
choice  of  eating  in  the  palm-leaf  shack,  built 
by  our  wood-shop  class,  or  in  the  cafeteria. 
After  the  students  finish,  those  who  eat  in 
the  cafeteria  scrape  and  then  stack  their 
dishes  on  the  sink  in  the  cafeteria,  and  those 
who  eat  in  the  "shack"  stack  their  dishes  in 
pans  left  on  the  step  for  this  purpose.  This 
idea  of  scraping  and  stacking  the  dishes  saves 
time  for  the  dishwashers. 

Lunch  is  also  served  a  la  carte  style. 
Candy,  pop,  ice  cream,  etc.,  arc  sold  in  con- 
nection with  a  la  carte.  The  a  la  carte  serves 
both  the  grammar  school  and  high  school 
children.  The  senior  class  runs  a  candy  stand 
in  connection  with  the  a  la  carte.  Their  stand 
is  placed  in  I  he  main  building,  where  it  is 
easily  accessible  lo  the  students.  An  idea  of 
the  popularity  of  the  senior  candy  stand  can 
be  obtained  through  I  he  profits  last  year.  Our 
school  then  probably  had  two  hundred  stu- 
dents, but  we  received  a  profit  of  approxi- 
mately $375  from  that  stand. 

When  our  football  boys  are  to  play  outside 
teams,  Miss  Newton  lias  a  special  lunch  pre- 
pared lor  them.  The  price  is  40  cents,  but  it 
is  easily   seen   that  the  lunch   is   worth   that 

amount   or  more,  for  this  is  ,■ nu:   Steak, 

baked  potato,  toast,  milk,  and  ice  cream. 


The  first  month  this  year  we  made  $157.72 

profit  from  our  cafeteria,  the  second  month 

$188.22,  and  the  third] ith  $201.34,  making 

a  total  profit  of  $547.28  I'm'  the  first  three 
months  of  school.    The  profit  itself  doesn't 

come  from  the  lunches,  for  we  feel  the  lunches 
really  cost  what  we  a-k  for  them.  We  make 
our  profits  on  the  sale  of  ice  cream,  pop,  etc., 
for  we  can  sell  these  articles  with  profit.  All 
profit  made  in  the  cafeteria  is  turned  over  to 
the  student  body  and  used  to  advantage. 

FRESNO  TOY  PROJECT 


A  Toy  Pilk  project  at  Lincoln  School, 
Fresno,  was  handled  recently  by  the  vocabu- 
lary class.  This  class,  composed  of  those 
children  who  do  not  have  enough  knowledge 
of  English  in  do  first-grade  work,  constructed 
nincly-1'our  toys,  consisting  of  bean  hags,  rag 
dolls,  .jump  ropes,  harnesses,  aprons,  baby's 
bib,  and  two  dresses,  all  of  which  they  do- 
nated to  the  toy  pile.  The  program  was 
built  around  these  activities,  which  naturally 
introduced  and  called  forth  the  conversation 
desired. 

"It  is  OUT  experience  that  this  training  is 
helpful  in  improving  the  chance  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  make  normal  progress  in  school. 
Without  a  speaking  vocabulary  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  first  grade. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  provide  a  situation 
that  Avill  build  up  a  vocabulary  for  learning 
to  understand  first,  and  then  to  read,"  de- 
clared Robert  McCourt,  principal,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  project. 

SANTA  BARBARA  SCHOOLS 
RANK  HIGH 


Thk  Curriculum  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  rated  among  the 
■  highest  in  the  United  States  by  the  Bureau  of 
Curriculum  Research,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  composed  of  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  country,  who  have  published  the 
results  of  their  intensive  inquiry.  The  book, 
"Rating  of  Elementary  School  Courses  of 
Study,"  has  just  been  received  by  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Paul  E.  Stewart, 

More  than  nine  thousand  courses  of  study 
were  examined  carefully  by  the  committee, 
which  eliminated  all  but  the  first  hundred, 
every  city  over  2500  submitting  its  list. 

Santa  Barbara  was  rated  among  the  first 
six  cities  in  civics,  the  first  seven  in  history, 
and  the  first  eleven  in  language  and  grammar. 

The  course  of  study  iu  Santa  Barbara  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  organized  the 
work  when  be  first  came  to  Santa  Barbara, 
and  after  two  years'  research  under  his  direc- 
tion, with  the  help  of  the  entire  faculty7  of  the 
city  elementary  schools,  the  curriculum  was 
published  in  1921.  At  that  time  the  first 
eight  grades  made  up  the  elementary  schools, 
as  the  junior  high  school  had  not  yet  been 
founded  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Since  1921  the  curriculum  has  not  been  re- 
vised. Santa  Barbara  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  work  in  California,  few  cities  having 
well-defined  courses  of  study. 

Other  cities  in  California  mentioned  by  the 
bureau  are  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Long 
Beach,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley. 


Mr.  Stewart  has  appointed  committees  c 
teachers  who  will  plan,  under  his  direction, 
revision  of  the  curriculum. 


LATEST  SCIENCE  BOOKS 


Send  to  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Compaq 
14!)  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Franeiso 
for  catalog  of  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  pul 
lishers  of  books  on  the  various  sciences  fc 
high  schools  and  colleges.    Send  now. 


eCAUFORNIASCHGDL 
FARTS^CRAFTS 


ncorporatert 


Broadway   at  College  Avenue 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 

THE  ONLY  ART  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  WEST 

AUTHORIZED  TO  GRANT  DEGREES 

Fine  Arts,  Applied  Arts,  Arts  Education 

20th  SPRING  TERM 

now  in  session 
Day,  Saturday,  Evening  Classes 

SIX  WEEKS'  SUMMER  SESSION 
ANNUALLY 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

Catalog  on  request 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $55  and  $75. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50    extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  527  California  Terrace 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


Am 


Language 


lass  and  private  lessons 
26  OFarrcll   St* 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


Schools  and  School  Properties  for  Sale 


ROYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY  CO. 


517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  "W.  7th  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


By  Mat  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organizer,  California  State  Library 


,  Art  Appreciation  and  Library  Service 

I  Miss  Susan  T.  Smith,  librarian,  Sacramento 
|  City  Library,  has  succeeded  in  developing  an 
1  appreciation  of  creative  art  among  the  pa- 
trons of   the  city  library.    By  request  she 
has  written  the  following'  interesting  article 
concerning  this  special  line  of  library  service : 
There  are  still  many  people  in  our  commu- 
nity who  look  upon  the  library  merely  as  a  dis- 
-  peuser  of  western  stories  and  Huck  Finn.    But 
even  those  who  know  that  it  also  furnishes  a 
I  great  variety  of  facts  and  information  for  in- 
quiring minds  are  amazed  to  learn  that  it  gives 
a  service  entirely  outside  the  realm  of  books. 
Pictures  always  have  played  a  large  part  in 
our  civilization,  but   never  has  their   influence 
been  so  great  as  it  is  today,  and  the  use  of  pic- 
tures to  develop  an  appreciation  of  creative  art 
has  become  one  of  the  most  vital  functions  of 
our  library  service. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  etchings  and  prints 
sent  out  by  the  California  Print  Makers  Associ- 
ation have  been  exhibited  in  the  library.  One  of 
our  modest  local  artists,  a  pupil  of  Whistler, 
suggested  that  they  would  be  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  more  if  the  public  learned  how  they 
were  made,  and  volunteered  to  bring  her  tools  ' 
and  materials  to  show  the  various  steps  in  the 
process. 

From  this  small  beginning  has  grown  a  series 
of  exhibits  of  all  kinds,  showing  the  work  of 
our  native  artists.  Oil  paintings,  water-color 
sketches,  landscapes,  portraits,  posters,  book 
iillustrations,  conventional  designs,  bookplates, 
ind.  prints  have  all  taken  their  turn  in  stimu- 
lating the  public  taste.  Gifted  amateurs  have 
peen  given  encouragement,  and  in  almost  every 
.'ase  they  have  received  remunerative  recogni- 
ion.  The  class  of  appreciative  patrons  is  growing 
ind  our  shops  and  public  buildings  are  giving 
widence  of  a  finer  decorative  sense  in  their 
iigns,  wall  decoration,  and  architectural  seulp- 
.ure. 

From  gifts,  an  occasional  purchase  of  prints 
ir  illustrated  books,  aud  clippings  from  maga- 
;ines  and  pictorial  news,  the  library  has  built  up 
.  picture  collection  of  its  own,  which  is  eon- 
tantly  referred  to  for  costumes  of  various  eoun- 
ries  and  periods,  designs  for  medallions  and 
tained-glass  windows,  the  teaching  of  art  ap- 
preciation in  the  schools,  and  for  commercial 
'..ses  of  all  kinds,  especially  window-display  dec- 
1  rations.  Last  year  we  started  a  file  of  Christ- 
aas  cards,  having  only  those  with  unusual  or 
'riginal  designs  aud  sentiments.  Every  one  of 
jhese  cards  has  been  in  circulation  during  the 
lonth  of  December. 
Thus,  as  a  result  of  local  art  displays  and  a 
brary  picture  collection,  we  are  gradually  de- 
eloping  a  sense  of  art  as  something  necessary 
l  the  life  of  the  community. 
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Sample  Book  Collections 

l  pew  years  ago  the  Alameda  County  Li- 
rary  purchased  the  books  listed  in  the  "Chil- 
ren's  Catalog  of  One  Thousand  Books"  as  a 
imple  collection  for  the  teachers  of  the 
ihools  that  had  joined  the  county  library, 
hese  volumes  did  not  circulate,  but  were 
«d  as  a  guide  for  the  teachers  in  ordering 
loks  for  cultural  reading.  They  were  graded 
•om  the  first  through  the  eighth  grade.  The 
achers  were  invited  to  look  them  over  at 
iy  time.  Many  availed  themselves  of  the 
iportunity  before  making  requisitions  for 
irary  books. 

The  need  of  a  sample  collection  of  supple- 
entary  books  was  also  apparent.  Many 
nes  teachers  would  visit  the  school  depart- 
ent  of  the  county  library,  and  if  supple- 
.entary  books  they  desired  were  not  on  the 


shelves,  they  could  not  be  sure  from  the  titles 
of  the  books  that  they  were  the  ones  that 
would  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  children. 
To  help  solve  this  problem  the  County  Li- 
brarian bought  one  copy  of  each  supple- 
mentary book  listed  in  the  course  of  study. 
These  books  are  graded  to  conform  with  the 
school  manual  and  are  displayed  as  a  sample 
collection  on  shelves  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  school  dejoartment  of  the  county  li- 
brary. The  collection  has  proved  to  be  so 
valuable  that  the  County  Librarian  considers 
it  well  worth  the  cost  and  the  time  spent 
upon  it. 

The  Chico  State  Teachers  College  also  has 
a  sample  collection  of  supplementary  books 
for  elementary  schools,  presented  to  that  in- 
stitution as  a  permanent  exhibit  by  the  Mae- 
millan  Company.  The  company  stipulates 
that  the  exhibit  shall  be  kept  intact  and  read- 
ily accessible  to  all  students.  It  is  located  in 
the  children's  library  and  the  books  are 
marked  "Macmillan"  by  the  use  of  a  strip 
pasted  across  the  face. 

111 

"Grownups'  Book   Week" 

During  Children's  Book  Week  so  many  peo- 
ple visited  the  Alhambra  Public  Library  to 
see  the  exhibit  of  books  that  the  librarian 
decided  that  the  adults  of  the  city  would  wel- 
come a  "Grownups'  Book  Week."  The  ex- 
hibit was  planned  as  a  suggestion  for  Christ- 
mas buying  and  extended  over  a  period  of  ten 
days.  Groups  of  recent  and  worth-while  fic- 
tion were  displayed,  as  well  as  non-fiction  of 
every  description.  The  exhibit  provided  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  "sample"  books  be- 
fore buying. 

111 

The  Long  Beach  Public  Library  is  endeav- 
oring to  promote  home  ownership  of  books, 
because  it  develops  an  appreciation  of  books 
that  is  invaluable.  During  December  the 
librarian  arranged  an  attractive  exhibit  of 
recommended  volumes.  It  was  divided  into 
groups,  among  them  being  those  of  nonfie- 
tion,  "old  favorites,"  the  best  of  new  fiction, 
and  books  for  Christmas  gifts  costing  less 
than  $2.  In  addition  to  this  service  the  library 
furnished  lists  of  books  to  suit  the  needs  of 
various  patrons. 

111 

Progress  in  Imperial  Valley 

Brawley,  with  an  estimated  population  of 
over  seven  thousand  people,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  Imperial  County  Free  Library  fox- 
library  advantages.  It  is  one  of  the  large 
shipping  centers  of  California.  Two  new  ho- 
tels have  been  erected  to  accommodate  the 
many  people  who  come  and  go  during  the 
different  shipping  seasons.  These  transients, 
as  well  as  the  permanent  residents,  turn  to 
the  library  as  their  source  of  supply  for  both 
recreational  and  serious  reading.  A  new 
junior  college  and  various  civic  organizations 
needing  reference  material  have  added  to  the 
demand  for  increased  library  service  for  this 
thriving  town. 

Prior  to  this  year  the  Brawley  branch  li- 
brary, with  an  untrained  custodian,  has  been 
in  restricted  quarters  open  only  a  few  hours 
in  the  afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening,  six 
days  a  week.  Without  an  increase  in  the 
county  library  tax  rate,  the  betterment  of 


Announcing 

Rational  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting 

By 
Albert  G.  Belding,  B.S., 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Subjects 

in  High  and  Continuation  Schools, 

New  York  City, 

and 

Russell  T.  Green,  AM., 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ac- 
counting and  Law,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City. 

supplies  the  need  of  teachers 
for  a  book  that 

Has  standardized  terminol- 
ogy- 
Treats  the  whole  subject  sci- 
entifically. 

Stimulates  intelligent  effort 
by  showing  the  pupil  why. 

Conforms  in  every  particu- 
lar to  good  accounting  prac- 
tice. 

5.  Provides  ample  drill  exer- 
cises and  problems,  both 
oral  and  written. 

6.  Brings  the  subject  within  the 
grasp  of  eighth  and  ninth 
year  pupils. 

7.  Does  not  carry  repetition  of 
clerical  routine  to  the  point 
of  monotony. 

8.  Teaches  the  pupil  to  read  as 
well  as  to  write  bookkeep- 
ing records  and  reports. 

9.  Uses  definitions  and  rules 
only  to  interpret  concepts 
and  prescribe  procedure. 

10.  Fully  explains  by  means  of 
exposition  and  illustration 
technical  terms,  forms,  and 
procedure. 

11.  Eliminates  non-essentials, 
shortens  the  time,  and  less- 
ens the  effort  of  pupils  nec- 
essary to  master  the  subject. 

12.  Justifies  bookkeeping  as  a 
study  of  business  organiza- 
tion, management,  and  pro- 
cedure, and  as  a  secure 
foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  working  knowledge 
of  accounting  practice. 

Write  for  information 

THE  GREGG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 
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Boyer  Branch,  Colusa  County 
Library 

The  Boyer  branch  of  the  Colusa  County 
Free  Library  was  established  early  iu  De- 
cember and  gives  promise  of  being  a  most 
thriving  one.  It  is  located  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  is  fore- 
man of  the  River  Garden  Orchards,  and  his 
wife,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, is  custodian  of  the  branch. 

This  is  a  new  community  of  about  sixteen 
families  in  the  southern  part  of  Colusa 
County.  This  section  is  being  developed  by 
the  River  Farms  Company.  The  company 
expects  to  keep  not  less  than  sixty  single  men 
there.  During  harvest  probably  about  four 
hundred  men  will  be  employed.  They  are 
quite  a  distance  from  any  town  and,  as  the 
foreman  expressed  it,  "No  place  to  go — time 

to  read." 

i       1       1 

Inyo  County  Library  Custodians' 
Meeting 

Although  the  Inyo  County  Library  was 
started  in  October,  1913,  it  was  not  until 
December  C,  1926,  that  a  meeting  of  the  cus- 
todians of  its  brandies  was  held.  In  a  county 
of  over  ten  thousand  square  miles,  with  much 
desert  and  mountain  area,  il  requires  the 
dauntless  spirit  of  a  County  Librarian  like 
Miss  Anne  Margrave  tu  initiate  and  carry 
through  a  movement  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  State  Librarian, 


conditions  was  impossible  unless  assistance 
came  from  tin'  local  community. 

The  progressive  City  Council  of  Brawley 
rose  to  the  occasion.  They  enlarged  and  re- 
modeled the  quarters  and  joined  with  the 
county  library  in  securing  the  services  of 
Miss  Fannie  V.  Doudin,  a  trained  librarian, 
who  took  charge  the  first  of  November.  The 
circulation  has  already  shown  a  decided  in- 
crease. Miss  Doudin  holds  a  story  hour  for 
the  children  every  Saturday  morning,  which 
i^  Hell  attended.  The  patrons  show  a  general 
attitude  of  satisfaction  that  augurs  well  for 
the  future  of  tin'  Brawley  branch  of  the  Im- 
perial County  Fice  Library. 
111 

Teachers  Report  on  Care  of  Books 

Ix  Sax  Joaquin  County  a  concerted  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  Supervisor  of  Rural 
Schools  and  the  head  of  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  county  library  to  make  the 
proper  care  and  appreciation  of  books  a  part 
of  the  children's  education. 

Prior  to  Children's  Book  Week  many  chil- 
dren wrote  compositions  on  "The  Care  of 
Books"  or  "Ten  Suggestions  for  Care  of 
Books."  The  best  ones  were  selected,  promi- 
nence given  to  them,  and  a  particularly  fine 
selection  of  books  sent  to  the  schools  that  had 
excelled  in  the  contest. 

The  elementary  schools  of  San  Joaquin 
County  have  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  re- 
port card,  including  also  a  record  of  promo- 
tion to  or  retention  in  a  grade.  It  contains 
not  only  a  record  of  the  subjects  studied  by 
the  child,  but  also  a  repoi-t  on  points  involv- 
ing good  citizenship  and  health.  With  such 
a  card  it  was  logical  to  report  on  "Care  of 
Books"  as  a  responsibility  involved  in  citi- 
zenship. To  make  this  a  daily  habit  of  each 
child,  the  Rural  Supervisor  had  it  placed  on 
each  child's  card,  and  the  teacher,  by  means 
of  a  check  mark,  calls  the  parents'  attention 
to  any  remissness  on  the  child's  part  toward 
its  responsibility  for  the  care  of  public  prop- 
erty. 
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bargain  day! 

We  have  on  hand  a  quantity  of  school  furniture,  consisting  of  pupils' 
desks,  teachers'  desks,  Vienna  chairs,  tables,  and  blackboard,  which 
is  on  our  year-end  clearance  schedule.  This  is  not  a  lot  of  broken- 
down,  second-hand,  odds  and  ends,  but  good,  first-class  furniture,  of 
which  some  is  the  last  of  a  series,  or  an  overstocked  style  or  size 
which  has  accumulated  during  the  last  six  months,  and  some  was  in 
our  warehouse  fire.  It  is  a  real  saving.  The  prices  are  cut  substantially. 

Write  for  further  details  on  any  equipment  you  may  be  needing. 

The  chances  are  we  have  it  in  this  lot.   And,  of  course,  we  have  all 

kinds  of  regular  new  school  furniture. 


N^(/entworth 


CO. 


39  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


Distributors  for  Library  Bureau 


School,  Bank  and  Office  Furniture 
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and  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcoek,  librarian  of  the 
Kern  County  Library,  were  the  speakers 
from  outside  the  county.  Emulating  Miss 
Margrave's  zeal,  each  one  made  the  trip  by 
machine  in  order  to  accomplish  library  busi- 
ness en  route,  as  well  as  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 

It  was  doubtless  the  first  time  a  State 
Librarian  had  paid  an  official  visit  to  Inyo 
County,  and  probably  no  other  neighboring 
County  Librarian  had  practically  trekked 
her  way  in  through  snowstorm,  rainstorm, 
sandstorm,  and  windstorm  to  visit  the  Inyo 
County  Library.  It  was  especially  appropri- 
ate that  Mrs.  Babcoek  should  speak  on  "The 
Human  Element  in  Library  Work"  and  em- 
phasize the  need  of  remembering  that  peo- 
ple are  more  important  than  things. 

Mrs.  B.  T.  Best,  custodian  of  the  branch  at 
Bishop,  gave  a  splendid  paper.  She  has  ac- 
complished so  much  at  Bishop  branch  that 
she  is  one  of  the  outstanding  custodians  of 
California. 

The  Inyo  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
was  in  session,  and  its  members,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Babcoek,  and  the  cus- 
todians attended  a  dinner  at  Independence 
Hotel  as  the  guests  of  Miss  Margrave. 
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Notes 

An  interesting  folder  has  been  issued  re- 
cently by  the  Tuolumne  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  calls  attention  to  the  historic 
background  of  the  county,  but  deals  pri- 
marily with  present  conditions  and  presents 
the  advantages  the  county  has  to  offer  to 
homeseekcrs,  business  men,  or  those  on  pleas- 
ure bent.  Among  the  attractions  it  lists  the 
Tuolumne  County  Free  Library,  with  its 
twenty-five  thousand  books. 

Miss  Isabel  Crane,  librarian  of  the  Colusa 
Free  Public  Library  for  twenty-five  years, 
died  on  December  19,  after  an  illness  extend- 
ing over  several  months.  She  will  be  missed 
by  everyone  in  the  community,  as  she  was 
greatly  beloved. 

Miss    Edith    Gantt,    County   Librarian   of 


Plumas  and  Sierra  counties,  keeps  in  toucl 
with  the  custodians  of  the  community  an< 
school  library  branches  by  sending  them  jj 
monthly  letter.  In  her  December  letter  tJ 
them  she  said:  "The  children  are  readinJ 
more  all  the  time.  In  fact,  the  children  o 
Sierra  County  are  reading  so  much  that  it  i 
a  bit  hard  right  now  to  keep  them  all  supl 
plied.  The  children  of  Plumas  County  ha  v. 
more  than  doubled  their  reading  the  last  twJ 
years." 

The  Central  Coast  Counties  Institute  wa 
held  at  Monterey  December  13-18.  The  fol 
lowing  County  Librarians  attended  :  Miss  Fli 
Gantz,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Miss  Flor 
ence  Wheaton,  San  Benito  County;  Mis! 
Anne  Hadden,  Monterey  County,  and  he 
assistant,  Miss  Dorothy  Ellis,  head  of  school; 
department  of  the  county  library.  Exhibit 
were  made  by  the  visiting  librarians  of  book 
that  were  suggestive  of  ones  that  are  avail), 
able  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 


WORLD  ESSAY  CONTEST 


The  American  School  Citizenship  Leagul 
announces  a  World  Essay  Contest  which  i 
open  to  students  of  all  countries.  Threi 
prizes  of  $75,  $50,  and  $25  will  be  given  fo 
the  three  best  essays  in  each  set.  Full  infoi 
mation  regarding  these  essays  may  be  ol 
tained  by  writing  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  se<| 
retary  of  the  American  Citizenship  League 
405  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Sut 
jects  of  this  year's  essays,  the  contest  closin] 
June  1,  are: 

1.  Open  to  students  in  normal  schools  anl 
teachers'  colleges,  "The  Teacher  an  Agent  o 
International  Goodwill." 

2.  Open  to  seniors  in  secondary  school! 
"How  the  Youth  of  the  World  Can  Promot| 
International  Goodwill." 


(tini 
IB. 

6» 


William  H.  Brinkman,  who  was  principil 
of  the  Needham  School  in  Lodi,  Cal.,  for  foufcllarl 
years,  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  granj 
mar  school  at  Williams,  Cal. 
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Do  You 

Want  to  Increase 

Your  Income? 

ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 
HONESTLY: 

Are  you  saving  consistently  for  the  future? 

Are  you  sure  your  investment  is  safe! 

Is  your  money  working  for  you  by  paying  a 
maximum  amount  of  interest  ? 

Do  you  not  think  that  your  investment, 
steady  though  not  large,  should  be  exempt 
from  the  income  tax? 

Do  you  realize  that  you  could  actually  in- 
vest as  small  a  sum  as  $5  per  month  and 
that  it  would  begin  immediately  to  draw 
6  per  cent  interest? 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION  GUARANTEES: 

j    Safety,  satisfaction,  and  6  per  cent  interest 
jompounded  semiannually. 

I    It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Build- 
■  ug  and  Loan  Commission. 

If  you  invest  with  the  INDUSTEIAL  BUILD- 
jtNG  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  you  can  answer 
favorably  each  of  the  above  questions;  you  will 
:')e  safe;  you  will  SAVE  and  HAVE. 

:   No  obligation  is  involved  on  your  part  if  you 
.vrite  or  call  upon  us  for  further  information. 

i  ■   Call  or  Write  for  Free  Booklets : 

"MAKING  DREAMS  COME  TRUE." 

"TOM  TURNS  THRIFTY." 


THE  SPREAD  IN  SCHOOL 
INFLUENCE 
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INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

557-567  Monadnock  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  California 
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We  Are  the  California  Depository 
for  the 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PUBLISHERS 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE  HALL.  INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  Also  Carry 

The 
Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

OF 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Ve    Can    Supply    the    Business,    Technical 
and    Scientific    Books   of   All 
Publishers 

TECHNICAL 
BOOK  COMPANY 

525  Market  Street         San  Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  19 


In  estimating  the  efficiency  of  our  schools, 
should  the  emphasis  be  placed  on  scholar- 
ship or  citizenship,  capacity  or  character,  or 
both? 

In  the  life  of  the  individual,  even  as  in  the 
life  of  the  nation,  the  activities  of  today  are 
conducted  in  the  light  of  their  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  tomorrow.  So  it  is  with  educa- 
tion— its  prime  business  is  the  development 
of  the  individual  to  build  the  nation's  future. 
"One's  way  of  looking-  at  things  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  town  he  lives  in 
but  on  the  size  of  his  mind."  With  education 
there  need  be  no  "Main  Sti-eet." 

Our  educational  system  works  in  many  di- 
rections. It  enlarges  the  earning-  value  of  the 
child  to  its  parent  and  to  the  nation.  It 
brings  an  Americanizing  influence  to  bear  on 
the  lives  of  our  foreigners.  It  steps  forth 
to  rehabilitate  the  delinquent  child,  to  re- 
store the  faltering  physically.  It  develops 
research  students,  trains  teachers,  and  makes 
possible  the  professions. 

These  are  all  essential  in  our  scheme  of 
things.  However,  education  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  many.  They  hold  the  balance 
of  power  at  the  ballot.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  they  have  an  interest  in  and  an 
understanding  of  public  issues.  It  is  to  them 
we  look  for  establishing  a  wholesome  social 
morale.  It  is  important,  then,  that  they  be 
educated  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  hope. 
It  is  important  that  they  be  educated  to  relish 
their  work,  and  with  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween work,  worship,  and  play,  they  may 
enjoy  toil  and  utilize  the  increasing  leisure 
allotted  them  without  being  bored  or  tempted 
to  dissipate. 

It  is  a  misconception  to  conclude  that  edu- 
cating a  person  is  reducing  his  efficiency  to 
toil.  His  capacity  to  work  should  be  none  the 
less  because  he  has  been  schooled. 

Mind  helps  muscle.  A  young  college  man 
who  dug  ditches  during  his  vacations,  to  gain 
health  and  wealth  for  the  next  school  year, 
recalls  the  Italian  workman  who  would  hum 
snatches  of  opera  while  he  labored ;  an  Irish- 
man who  would  discuss  political  issues  while 
he  picked;  an  American  who  would  analyze 
economic  conditions  while  he  worked.  None 
of  these  men  was  less  efficient  with  pick  and 
shovel  because,  in  a  degree,  intellectually  de- 
veloped. Yet  their  lives  were  richer,  their  re- 
sources greater.  It  would  be  unfortunate  were 
it  necessary  to  conserve  ignorance  in  order 
to  furnish  an  adequate  labor  supply. 

The  welfare  of  this  country  centers  around 
the  training  of  the  many.  It  depends  upon 
a  high  social  morale,  an  increasing  number  of 
mentally  alert  producers.  It  requires  a  citi- 
zenry with  intelligence  to  value  and  enjoy 
social  contacts,  with  sufficient  educational 
foundation  to  admit  of  self-development, 
equipped  to  improve  its  leisure,  and  imbued 
with  sufficient  sportsmanship  to  play  the 
game.  This  is  a  contribution  education 
makes;  a  contribution  with  intelligence,  not 
ignorance,  as  the  foundation. 

Education  should  make  more  palatable  the 
humbler  tasks  in  life. 


H.  A.  Steidley  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  San  Rafael  grammar  school  to  suc- 
ceed C.  B.  Heryford,  who  recently  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Ru- 
ral Education  in  Mendocino  County.  Oliver 
Hartzell  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  San 
Rafael. 


MANY  CALIFORNIA 

SCHOOLS  REQUIRE 

COURSES  IN  SILENT 

READING 

Required  courses  in  SILENT 
Reading  distinct  from  the  regular 
course  in  Reading  are  being  pro- 
vided by  many  California  cities 
and  counties. 

Furthermore,  those  who  make 
these  courses  are  coming  more 
and  more  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  merely  noise- 
less reading  and  reading  of  the 
work  type.  The  Twenty-Fourth 
Year  Book  brings  this  out  clearly. 

The  following  quotation  from 
the  1926  Course  of  Study  in  Ala- 
meda County  is  typical : 

"Required  Course  of  Study  in  Silent 

Reading 
A  definite   program   in   silent   reading 
has  been  adopted  and  every  teacher  is 
required  to  arrange  her  program  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations. 
Time  Allotment : 
High  1st,  Low  and  High  2d — one-third 

of  all  time  allowed  for  reading. 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth — two  days 
of  every  week;  all  time  allowed  for 
reading. 

This  does  not  mean  merely  to  assign  a 
lesson  and  allow  children  to  study  si- 
lently, but  for  the  teacher  to  present 
the  lesson  either  from  flash  cards  or 
silent  reader  according  to  the  directions 
in  the  teacher's  manual  or  teacher's  edi- 
tion. Be  sure  to  order  a  teacher's  edi- 
tion of  each  set  of  the  required  text. 
High  1st  or  Low  2d: 

Required — Horn-Shields  Silent  Read- 
ing Cards  (either  large  or  revised 
set).  In  purchasing  new  sets  order 
revised — Ginn  and  Company. 
First  Lessons  in  Learning  to  Study 
— Horn — Ginn  and  Company. 
High  2d  or  Low  3d: 

Required — Review  Horn-Shields  Si- 
lent Reading  Cards.  Learn  to  Study 
Readers,  Book  I,  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany. 

High  3d  and  Low  4th: 

Required  —  Learn-to-Study   Readers, 
Book  II,  Ginn  and  Company. 
4th  Grade: 

Required  —  Learn-to-Study    Readers, 
Book  III,  Ginn  and  Company. 
5th  Grade: 

Required  —  Learn-to-Study    Readers, 
Book  IV,  Ginn  and  Company. 
6th  Grade: 

Required  —  Learn-to-Study  Readers, 
Book  V,  Ginn  and  Company." 

NOTE:  (The  second  semester  is  THE 
time  to  stress  this  Learn-to-Study  pro- 
gram, for  diagnostic  and  remedial  fur- 
poses.) 

Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 

45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
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ABOUT  BOOKS 


Work  ASD  Play  With  Words,  First  Steps 
in  the  Recognition  of  Printed  Words  and 
Sentences  as  Symbols  of  Ideas,  designed  by 
Norman  II.  Hall;  pictures  by  Matilda 
Breuerj  the  Smedley  &  Olsen  Series:  This  is 
scientific  "busy  work"  for  the  little  folk 
founded  upon  approved  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples. The  work  with  colored  and  black  and 
white  pictures  and  words  will  furnish  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  instruction  and  definitely  es- 
tablish words  in  the  child's  mind.  (Hall  & 
MoCreary  Company,  430  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago.) 

1  1  ■< 
Tin;  Smedley  &  Oi.si.N  New  Primer  by  Eva 
A.  Smedley  and  Martha  ('.  olsen:  Some  new 
and  old  material  adapted  to  use  for  lirst  grade 
children.  The  material  is  modern,  concerns 
pets,  family  life,  special  day  material,  and 
many  activities.  Matilda  Bruer  has  illus- 
trated the  stories  in  charming  style.  (Hall  & 
MeOeary  Company,  430  South  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  III.    Price  60  cents.) 

1  1  1 

The  Value  of  Thrift,  Talks  for  Young 
People  on  the  Saving  of  Talent,  Effort,  Time, 
and  Money,  by  Edmund  Dane:  Schools  that 
include  Thrift  in  their  courses  of  study  and 
leadings  will  find  this  book  an  excellent  one 
for  the  children  to  read.   One  of  the  interest- 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real   French   cooking   at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

LosAngeles.California 


Phone 


(VWB.CIARK.  BoSjHta       TR  inity 
5645 


SIXTHArFlGUEROAST. 

Service,    not    unlike 
generously 


well    appointed, 
conducted     home,     without 
ostentation. 


Commercial  -  Residential 

Location  Central  and  Unexcelled 
Modern,    European 

RATES 
$1.50  Without  Bath 
$2.00  Up  With  Bath 

1     1     i 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 


ing  features  is  that  thrift  as  a  quality  alone  is 
not  emphasized,  but  that  thrift  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  saving  of  money  that  is  earned  by 
nne's  work.  Tliis  gives  the  word  a  definite 
meaning  that  is  close  to  the  heart.  ''Money 
stands  for  worth  or  value  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  work."  This  is  a  point  that  may  be 
driven  home  among  those  children  earnestly 
choosing  a  career.  What  money  is,  talent,  and 
wealth  are  dwelt  upon.  The  viewpoint  and 
handling  of  this  material  is  practical  as  well 
as  worth  while.  ((I.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  West 
Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.  Price  00  cents.) 

1  1  1 
New  Stories,  Community  Life,  A  Second 
Reader  of  the  Child's  Own  Way  Series,  by 
Marjorie  Hardy;  stories  by  Alberta  N.  Bur- 
ton and  illustrations  by  Matilda  Bruer:  This 
is  a  volume  of  stories  of  modern  city  and 
country  life.  The  child  meets  familiar  things 
in  these  stories  and  re-lives  many  of  his  own 
experiences.  Social  problems  confronting  the 
little  folk  are  interestingly  brought  out  in 
story  form.  This  volume,  as  are  all  of  those 
published  by  the  Wheeler  Publishing  Com- 
pany, is  attractively  gotten  up  and  simply 
though  charmingly  illustrated.  (Wheeler 
Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111.) 

111 
Tumbling,  Pyramid  Building,  and  Stunts 
for  Girls  and  Women,  by  Bonnie  and  Don- 
nie  Cotteral :  Now  it  develops  that  we  did  not 
do  enough  tumbling  in  our  babyhood,  but 
that  we  should  continue  its  practice  if  we 
would  develop  the  body  properly  and  culti- 
vate suppleness !  The  text,  illustrations,  and 
charts  of  this  book  all  dwell  upon  this  subject, 
and  gymnasium  teachers  will  undoubtedly  be 
interested  in  the  viewpoints  considered.  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  7  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 

York.) 

111 

Stories  for  Junior  High  Schools,  edited 
by  William  Babenort:  A  compilation  of 
standard  literature  with  suggestive  questions 
and  projects.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.) 

111 
Folk  Tales  Retold  by  Margaret  Gordon  Ar- 
nold :  A  Book  of  standard  matei'ial  for  little 
folk.  The  stories  are  simply  written,  and  sec- 
ond and  third  grade  children  should  enjoy 
reading  them.  (The  Bruce  Publishing  Com- 
pany,   354    Milwaukee    Street,    Milwaukee, 

Wis-)  ,       ,      , 

The  Middle  Country,  A  Chinese  Lad's  Ad- 
ventures in  His  Own  Land,  by  Olivia  Price : 
This  is  one  of  the  Children  of  the  World 
Series.  In  the  experiences  of  this  ten-year- 
old  boy  a  valuable  account  of  life,  customs, 
history,  and  geography  of  China  is  given. 
The  book  is  suitable  for  supplementary  geo- 
graphical study  in  the  middle  and  upper 
grades.  (World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.    Price  $1.) 

iii 
Self-Improvement,  a  Study  of  Criticism  for 
Teachers,  by  Sheldon  Emmor  Davis :  Teacher 
problems  are  handled  intensively  and  sen- 
sibly. (Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  Y'ork  City.) 

iii 
Principles  of  Education,  by  Philip  R.  V. 
Curoe:  Contains  theoretical  basis  of  pro- 
gressive educational  practice.  The  material 
included  here  is  usually  found  scattered  over 
texts  in  philosophy  of  education,  technique 
of  teaching,  school  hygiene,  educational 
measurements,  and  class  management:  The 
volume  is  replete  with  helpful  material  for 
student-teachers    and   for   teachers,   supervi- 


(UaAnemiL,  CLath&uitT 


WEBSTER'S 


NEW  INTERNATIONAL 


DICTION  AR*3 


—  THE  MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

Because 

Hundreds  of  Supreme  Court 
Judges  concur  in  highest  praise 
of  the  work   as  their  Authority. 

The  Presidents  of  all  lead  ing  Universities 
Colleges,  and  Normal  Schools  give  their 
hearty  indorsement. 

All  States  that  have  adopted  a  large 
dictionary  as  standard  have  selected 
Webster's  New  International. 
The  Schoolbooks  of  the  Country  adhere 
to  the  Merriam- Webster  system  of  dia- 
critical marks. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  at 
Washington  uses  it  as  authority. 

Write  for  Helps  in 
Teaching  the  Diction- 
ary. FREE. 

G.&C. 
Merriam 

Company, 
Spring- 
field,        |     „rV/    //1?,  -'--^ggSssf 


sors,  and  all  educators.  Questions  and  refei 
ences  are  included.  (Globe  Book  Conrpan; 
175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y'ork.    Price  $1.20! 

iii 
A  Second  Book  in  Algebra  by  Howar 
Bates  Baker :  Offered  as  a  basis  for  a  secon 
course  in  algebra,  covering  the  topics  whie 
are  usually  included  in  such  a  course  in  sec 
ondary  schools.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  Wi 
Thirty-second  Street,  New  York.) 

111 
A  Pet  Reader  by  Edith  Wilhelmina  Lawsot 
Dogs,  cats,  birds,  horses,  rabbits,  squirrel 
goats,  sheep,  in  fact  every  conceivable  pi 
receives  attention  in  this  book,  which  is  wri 
ten  in  simple  vocabulary  that  should  mei 
with  second  grade  requirements.  The  storii 
and  ideas  are  new  and  the  teacher  may  I 
sure  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  child  3 
cause  of  the  appeal  that  animals  make  t 
every  child.  (Beckley-Cardy  Company,  1 
East  Twenty-third  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Pri< 
70  cents.) 

Pupil  Adjustment,  by  William  Claude  Rei 
vis :  A  treatment  of  the  problems  and  metl 
ods  of  educational  counseling  and  guidani 
with  examples  from  actual  practice.  Chart 
references,  etc.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  2c 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  Yrork  City 

Dot  and  David,  by  Mabel  Hubbard  Johnsor  jpj* 
This  reader  is  a  definite  effort  to  instill  idet 
of  sound  citizenship  and  correct  attitudes 
everyday  pleasures  and  problems  in  the  mini 
of  children.  The  stories  are  charming,  simpl 
and  concern  the  intimate  details  of  a  norm 
child's  life.  The  stories  concern  the  lives  of 
boy  and  a  girl.  They  get  a  dog  from  tl 
pound;  they  clean  up  their  backyard  ai 
plant  flowers  there;  they  give  the  dog  a  bat 
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— many,  many  are  the  interesting  lessons 
tucked  in  the  stories.  The  book  should  make 
good  supplementary  reading  for  second  grad- 
ers. The  illustrations  by  Rhoda  Chase  are  as 
modern  and  interesting  as  the  reading  mat- 
ter. (American  Book  Company,  121  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.) 
■r  i  i 

Student  Relationships,  An  Orientation 
Course  for  College  Freshmen  and  High 
School  Seniors,  by  Walter  Gr.  Clippinger: 
This  book  is  suitable  for  private  reading  or 
for  group  discussion.  It  is 
replete  with  suggestive  ma- 
terial that  the  students  may 
find  in  magazines  and  ref- 
erence libraries,  and  thus 
its  value  is  enhanced. 
(Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.) 


each  bird  is  given  and  a  jingle  accompanies 
both.  All  children  love  jingles ;  most  of  them 
love  birds  and  colors — here  is  all  that  com- 
bined with  necessary  information !  ( Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  75  cents.) 

i       i       1 

Football  Conditioning,  An  Illustrated 
Handbook  for  Coaches,  Students,  and  Play- 
ers. (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  7  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  New  York.   Price  $1.50.) 


Blakiston's  Newest  Science  Books 

"Hygiene"  by  Dr.  Florence  Meredith  of  Smith 
College.     A   textbook   for  High  School    and 
College  Students.    Price  $3.50. 
"A  Digest  of  Investigations  in  the  Teaching 
of  Science   in  the  Elementary  Schools"  by 
Francis     D.    Curtis,     edited    by    Dr.     S.     R. 
Powers  of  Columbia  University.  Price  $2.50. 
"How   to   Teach   General   Science"    by   J.    O. 
Frank,     edited    by     Dr.     S.     R.     Powers     of 
Columbia  University.    Price  $2. 
Write  to 

Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company 

149  New  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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New  Practical  English 
for  High  Schools,  First 
Course,  by  William  Dodge 
Lewis  and  James  Fleming 
Hosie :  The  authors  pursue 
the  idea  in  this  volume  that 
the  teaching  of  English 
should  have  a  broad  foun- 
dation; that  speaking  is  as 
important  as  writing;  that 
concrete  problems  should 
be  used  in  study ;  that  much 
practice  is  necessary  to  at- 
tain good  habits  and  that  the 
best  results  will  be  attained 
by  building  up  a  constantly 
improving  class  standard  of 
excellence.  These  ideas  the 
authors  have  followed  in 
their  book  in  practical  fash- 
ion. (American  Book  Com- 
pany, 121  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco.) 

i       r       < 

Sentinels    of    the    Sea, 
iirby  Francis  C.  Owen:  This 
a  book  explains  activities  of 
ft  [the  government  in  the  pro- 
tection of  navigation  from 
the    establishment    of    the 
..jifirst   American    lighthouse 
s;  to  the  installation   of  the 
[►•'ilatest   modern    devices    on 
T  our  great  "floating  palaces." 
■x  Interesting  photographs 
c  and  illustrations,  combined 
,  .with  appropriate  verses  and 
|t,a  live  and  interesting  text, 
..  .make  this  an  unusual  vol- 
5  ;  ume   and   one   that  really 
pjigives  a  thrill.    Upper  ele- 
mentary  and   high   school 
boys  will  particularly  en- 
B]  joy  this  book.  (F.  A.  Owen 
■'-  Publishing  Company,Dans- 
'lifville,  New  York.    Price  64 
Cbd  cents.) 

,        y        y 
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King;  bird  paintings  by 
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ids!  svery  (.jjjjd  an(j  tjje  major- 
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NORTH  AMERICA 

Developed  According  to  Problem  Method. 

S00  pages.   Size  Gx9.   All  New  Material, 

Handsomely  illustrated  with   120  pictures  of 

geographic  value — 50  beautifully  colored. 

Price  $1.87 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Developed  According  to  Problem  Method. 

254  pages.    Size  6x9. 

120  pictures  of  geographic  value — 50  colored. 

All  new  material — checked  up  by  the  author  in 

his  recent  geographic  tour  of  South  America. 

Price  $1.87 


EUROPE 

Developed  According  to  Problem  Method. 
264  pages.    100  colored  plates. 

The  New  Europe. 
Price  $1.87 


These  Three  Geographical  Readers  Give  the  Student  Opportunity  to  Think  Through  His  Geography 


FOR  THIRD  GRADE  GEOGRAPHY 
Type  Stories  of  the  World  for  Little  Folk 

By  RUTH  THOMPSON 
Ageographical  reader  for  beginners,  with 
a  fundamental,  threefold  approach:  (l)The 
World  in  Which  We  Live;  (2)  How  We 
Make  Use  of  Tilings  in  the  World;  (3)  Boys 
arid  Girls  in  Other  Lands.  Suggested  Ac- 
tivities With  the  Stories.    Price  $1.12. 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MAP  DRAWING 
"The  Graphs" 

By  MARY  M.  FITZGERALD 
A  map  drawing  book  which  makes  maps 
practically  draw  themselves.    Price  $0.75. 


THE  METHOD  BOOK 

Real  Geography  and  Its  Place  in  the 

Schools 

By  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume  to  put 
before  teachers  what  the  author  believes  to  be  the 
ideal  geography;  to  trace  the  slow  growth  of  the  sub- 
ject from  a  descriptive  stage,  through  the  present 
pseudo-scientific  stage,  to  the  ideal  stage  of  the  fu- 
ture, that  of  a  philosophic  science;  and  finally  to 
show  how  important  this  coming  science  is  in  a  well- 
balanced  scheme  of  education,  and  how  it  can  be 
best  taught,  particularly  in  the  elementary  school, 
so  as  to  be  productive  of  that  wide,  deep,  and  prac- 
tical culture  which  its  nature  and  content  afford. 
200  pages,  bound  in  cloth.    Price  $2.00. 


FOR  FOURTH  GRADE  GEOGRAPHY 
Our  Neighbors  Near  and  Far 

By  RUTH  THOMPSON 
It  treats  in  story  form  of  the  Peoples  of 
the  Hot  Lands,  Cold  Lands,  Temperate 
Lands,  and  Occupations  of  People  in  North 
America.  It  meets  the  requirements  of  "A 
Suggestive  Course  of  Study  in  Geography" 
of  the  State  of  California.    Price  $1.12. 

The  Home  and  Its  Relation  to  the  World 

By  H.  W.  FAIRBANKS 
Developed    According    to    the    Problem 
Method — "The  Method  of  Interest  and  En- 
thusiasm."    Price  $1.50. 


THE    MODERN    SCHOOL    READERS 

By  RUTH  THOMPSON  and  H.  B.  WILSON.    The  Readers  With  the  Socialized  Approach.    Teacher  Satisfying.    Pupil  Inspiring.    Vital. 


Primer  . 
Book  I  .  . 
Book  II  . 
Book  III 


.65 
.70 
.75 

.85 


New  socialized  content  based  on  the 
five  great  social  objectives  of  education. 
Tested  for  correct  placement.  Large 
type.  Primer  and  Book  I  written  from 
viewpoint  of  dramatization. 


Readers  that  contain  95%  new 
material  that  should  be  available  in 
every  school. 


Ten  Points  of  Superiority  in  the  Modern  School  Readers 

1.  In  the  social  efficiency  training  value  of  selections  used. 

2.  In  the  accuracy  of  the  grading  and  placing  of  the  ma- 
terial.   (Tested  at  University  of  California.) 

3.  In  the  informational  value  of  the  selections  used. 

4.  In  interpreting  the  children's  activities  through  the 
stories  employed. 

5.  In  illustrating  good  conduct  and  its  result. 

6.  In  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  page  and  the 
naturalness  of  the  illustrations. 

7.  In  the  appropriateness  of  the  type  used. 

8.  In  the  use  of  words  found  in  the  modern  child's  speak- 
ing vocabulary  throughout  the  lower  grade  books. 

9.  In  the  use  of  material  not  found  in  other  readers.  All 
the  material  in  the  Primer  and  Book  I  is  new  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  material  in  the  other  books  is  new. 

10.  In  human  interest  presentation  of  child's  point  of  view. 


Book  IV $1.00 

Book  V 1.12 

Book  VI Ready  May  1,  1927 

New  socialized  silent  reading  content. 
Correctly  graded.  Alive  with  gripping 
stories.  Teaches  more  than  reading.  A 
series  for  progressive  teachers. 


P.    S. See    "Primary  Education," 

January  27,  page  361,  for  Our  En- 
gine Project  Based  on  the  Modern 
Primer. 
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By  Zoe  Porter,  Primary  Supervisor,  Sitka. 
Illustrated  by  Hilda  Keel-Smith.  This  primer 
appeals  to  the  children's  interest  by  giving 
stories  of  daily  activities.  Stories  of  birds  and 
animals,  etc.  Opportunities  are  given  for  seat 
work.    280  words  in  the  book.    Price  $0.80. 

JINGLES 

A  Reader  for  Beginners.  Compiled  by  Alice 
Rose  Power,  principal  of  the  Washington  Irv- 
ing School,  San  Francisco,  and  compiler  of 
"Poems  for  Memorizing"  and  "The  Graded 
Speller."  Illustrated  bv  Marie  Rathbon.  At- 
tractive cloth  binding.    Price  $0.65. 

PHONICS 

A  Child's  Workbook.  Individual  Instruction 
Series,  by  Lillian  E.  Talbert  of  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers  College,  with  illustrations  by 
Hilda  Keel-Smith.    Price  $0.40. 

AN  ABOUT-FACE  IN  EDUCATION 

By  Adelia  Adams  Samuels.  Meets  the  de- 
mand of  teachers  for  a  definite  interpretation 
based  on  experience  of  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation underlying  the  children's  activities. 
Price  $1.50. 


PACIFIC    HISTORY    STORIES    FOR 
ELEMENTARY  GRADES  4TH  TO  GTH 

By  Harr  Wagner  and  Alice  Rose  Power. 
The  1926  edition  is  made  from  new  plates  and 
chapters  added  on  Captain  Gray,  Captain 
Cook,  "Vancouver,"  "Canoe  and  Saddle"  and 
other  stories  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  coast. 
Over  60,000  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold. 
Price  $1.12. 

STUDY  GUIDE  FOR  PROBLEMS  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

A  Pupil's  Manual  Based  on  Beard  &  Bagley's 
"History  of  the  American  People,"  by  Edith 
King,  Lena  A.  Ely,  teachers  of  American  His- 
tory, Central  Junior  High  Schools,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  and  Dr.  Martin  J.  Stormzand,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of  Southern 
California.  Size  7x9M>;  ISO  pages;  eggshell 
paper;  bound  in  cloth — $1.25  net;  bound  in 
velumet — 80  cents  net. 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL 

Teaching  American  History  by  the  Problem 
Method.  A  Teachers'  Manual  to  accompany 
"Pupils'  Manual."    Price  30  cents  net. 

TESTS— ELY-KING  TESTS   IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


PRIMER  OF  LETTERING 

A  Child's  Workbook  in  Manuscript  Writing. 
By  Marian  Clark  Cooch  and  Lillian  Talbert. 
Price  $0.40. 

AN  ACTIVITY  CURRICULUM 
By  Ethel  I.  Salisbury,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  of 
the  University  of  California,  Southern  Branch. 
"Give  us  something  definite."  This  has  long 
been  the  cry  of  kindergarten  and  primary 
teachers.  An  Activity  Curriculum  answers 
this  plea  at  last.    Price  $1.50. 

MENTAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  PRE-SCHOOL 
AGE  CHILD 

By  Lillien  J.  Martin  and  Clare  de  Gruchy. 
A  new  book  on  a  new  subject.    Price  $1.00. 

JUNIOR  SPEECH  BOOK 

A  Textbook  of  Speech  Education  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools  by  Leonard  G.  Natt- 
kemper  and  William  V.  McCay  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  School.  Long  Beach,  Cal.  New 
and  up-to-date  material.  This  book  was  re- 
cently placed  on  the  list  of  accredited  High 
School  Texts  by  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education.    Price  $1.50. 
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JAMES  LEARNS  ABOUT  ARBOR  DAY 


By  Euth  Thompson 

Time  :  A  spring  morning. 

Place  :  On  the  edge  of  a  forest. 

Properties:  Book,  wooden  bench,  a  piece  of  gum;  wicker 
hmchbox  in  which  are  the  following :  cinnamon  rolls,  ther- 
mos bottle  supposedly  filled  with  cocoa,  olives,  pressed  figs, 
walnuts,  almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  apple,  orange,  and  maple 
sugar. 

Characters  : 

James,  a  boy. 
Eight  Brownies. 
Seven  Sprites. 

[More  or  fewer  Brownies  and  Sprites  may  be  used  as  desired.  If  more, 
the  conversation  may  be  arranged  so  that  each  Brownie  or  Sprite  has  but 
one  speech  to  make,  instead  of  Brownie  1  and  Sprite  1,  etc.,  doing  more 
talking.  If  fewer  are  desired,  the  conversation  may  be  assigned  accord- 
ingly, the  conversation  being  allotted  to  the  number  of  children  taking 
part.  The  scene  may  be  arranged  as  if  there  were  a  forest  in  the  back- 
ground. The  children  may  get  this  effect  by  banking  branches  of  trees 
or  shrubs  in  the  background,  or  by  painting  a  scene,  or  by  drawing  trees 
on  the  blackboard  if  there  are  no  other  facilities.  Green  burlap  could  be 
used  with  cut-outs  of  trees,  which  the  children  have  made,  attached  thereto. 
The  wooden  bench  is  in  the  foreground,  thus  leaving  space  for  the  Sprites 
and  Brownies  in  the  background.  When  the  scene  opens  James  is  dis- 
covered seated  on  the  bench.  He  is  wearing  his  rubbers.  Beside  him  on 
the  bench  are  a  book  and  a  wicker  lunchbasket.  In  his  pocket  is  a  stick 
of  gum.  Brownies  may  have  on  Brownie  costumes,  brown,  the  color  of 
the  bark  of  some  tree,  and  the  Sprites  may  be  dressed  in  forest  green. 
Costumes  of  course  are  not  necessary,  for  it 's  just  as  much  fun  to  ' '  just 
pretend"  when  it  is  impossible  to  have  necessary  materials,  and  none  of 
the  value  of  the  lesson  is  lost.] 

James  (to  himself,  as  he  is  seated  on  the  bench): 
Oil,  how  I  detest  Arbor  Day !  I  am  so  tired  of  being- 
told  to ' '  help  protect  forests ' '  and  to  ' '  put  out  fires ' ' 
and  obeying  every  slogan  I  hear !  I  wish  sometimes 
ithat  someone  would  give  me  a  reason  for  protecting 
itrees.  They  always  seem  to  be  getting  along  all 
jright. 

(A  group  of  Brownies  and  Sprites  of  the  forest  appear  in 
the  background,  and  upon  hearing  what  James  says  they  look 
it  one  another  in  distress  and  shake  their  heads  sadly.  A  group 
of  Brownies  approach  James.) 

Brownie  1 :  Would  you  mind  letting  me  borrow 
four  rubbers'? 

James  (crossly):  It  is  not  wet  now,  as  it  was 
3arlier  this  morning  —  and  anyway  my  rubbers 
would  be  far  too  large  for  you.  But  yes,  you  may 
lorrow  them!  (Takes  off  rubbers  and  gives  them 
"o  Brownie,  who  puts  them  on  and  shuffles  around 
'lis  companions.) 

Brownie  2:  Oh  James,  I'd  like  to  borrow  your 
look !  It  might  amuse  me  for  awhile !  (Brownie  2 
akes  book  from  bench  and  runs  back  to  join  his 
/roup,  laughing.) 


!•■(• 


James  (looking  distressed) :  They  ought  to  be 
taught  that  borrowing  things  is  not  the  best  of 
manners ! 

Brownies  3  and  4  (rush  up  to  James):  Why, 
James,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for 
sitting  while  ladies  are  standing !  Come  on,  get  off 
that  bench ! 

(They  almost  push  James  off  the  bench,  and  James  stands 
on  one  foot  and  then  another  looking  very  much  disgusted.  The 
Brownies  carry  the  bench  to  the  back,  where  the  Sprites  are 
standing.  They  crowd  upon  it  delightedly,  giggling  and  laugh- 
ing.) 

Brownie  5  (approaches  James):  I  like  your 
shoes,  and  if  you  don't  mind  I'll  take  them!  (He 
begins  to  unlace  James's  shoes.) 

James  (struggling):  You  can't  have  my  shoes! 
I  never  knew  such  crazy  things  to  happen !  I  must 
be  dreaming ! 

Brownie  1  (steps  out  again):  Oh  no,  James, 
we  're  giving  you  a  lesson  concerning  trees ! 

James  (surprised) :  Why,  what  do  you  mean  % 

Brownie  1 :  You  said  you'd  like  to  know  why  one 
must  help  to  preserve  the  forests,  and  you  won- 
dered what  use  trees  are.  We're  showing  you.  I 
took  your  rubbers  because  if  you  don't  like  trees 
you  should  not  profit  by  their  products. 

James:  What  on  earth  have  my  rubbers  to  do 
with  trees  % 

Brownie  1 :  Rubber  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
rubber  tree ! 

James:  Good  gracious!  But  what  about  my 
book? 

Brownie  2 :  I  took  your  book  because  the  paper 
in  it  is  made  from  wood. 

James  :  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ! 

Brownies  3  and  4 :  The  bench  you  were  sitting  on 
.was  made  of  wood ! 

James  (as  Brownie  5  stands  dangling  his  shoes 
by  the  strings) :  My  shoes  aren't  made  of  wood ! 

Brownie  5 :  No,  but  the  leather  of  which  they  are 
made  was  tanned  from  a  preparation  made  from 
the  bark  of  a  tree ! 

(James  takes  gum  from  pocket.  Takes  off  paper,  ready  to 
chew.) 

Brownie  6 :  If  you've  finished  explaining  to  that 
stupid  boy,  I'd  like  to  have  that  piece  of  gum  he  is 
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just  going  to  put  into  his  mouth!  The  base  of  gum  is 
made  from  the  milky  sap  of  a  tree ! 

(The  Brownie  begins  to  pinch  James  and  James  hands  him 
the  'jam.    Tlu  dainty  Sprites  now  come  forward  in  a  group.) 

Spkites   (in   chorus):    Oh,  but  we're  hungry! 

(Tin ■//  slmiil  iicnr  James.) 

Spbite  1 :  Oh  look !  James  has  a  lunchbox  made 
of  wicker,  and  wicker  is  made  of  the  twigs  of  a 
willow  tree!  He  has  no  right  to  that  lunchbox,  for 
it  is  a  tree  product.  Now  we  can  have  everything 
in  that  lunch-basket  that  is  the  product  of  trees! 

(Sprite  1  opens  box  and  all  peer  in  as  James  groans.  They 
give  squeals  of  delight  and  hop  around.) 

SPBITE  1:  How  wonderful !  Cinnamon  rolls !  My 
favorite  of  favorites!  I  can  have  them  because  cin- 
namon is  the  spicy  bark  of  an  East  Indian  tree. 
(  Takes  bite  of  roll.)  Oh  yum,  yum !  It's  so  good !  I 
think  James's  mother  must  have  made  it ! 

Sprite  2:  Here's  a  thermos  bottle!  (Sniffs.)  It's 
cocoa !  Cocoa  is  made  from  the  cacao  bean,  which 
grows  on  a  tropical  tree.  Oh  goody,  I  shall  drink 
the  cocoa! 

(James  fidgets  around  in  his  stocking  feet,  watching  his 
lunch  disappear.) 

Sprite  3:  Olives!  They're  mine!  They  grow  on 
the  olive  tree! 

Sprite  4 :  Here  are  some  pressed  figs !  I'd  rather 
have  candied  tigs,  but  tigs  are  figs  like  pigs  are  pigs, 
and  tigs  grow  on  a  tree.  I  claim  them! 

Si 'kite  5:  Do  give  me  a  chance.  I  see  some  nuts 
—walnuts,  almonds,  Brazil  nuts!  They're  good 
enough  for  me.  I'll  eat  every  one. 

S trite  6 :  The  fresh  apples  and  oranges  for  me! 
"An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,"  you  know, 
so  I'll  take  the  fruit,  for  it,  too,  is  the  product  of 
trees. 

Sprite  7 :  Oh  look  what  none  of  you  have  seen ! 
Now  it's  mine !  Real  maple  sugar !  It's  made  from 
the  sap  of  the  maple  tree.  This  certainly  is  a  won- 
derful lunch — and  if  it  were  not  for  the  trees  it 
would  not  have  been  possible ! 

(The  Sprites  all  run  back  to  their  bench.  The  Brownies  walk 
thought  fully  around  James.) 

Brownie  1 :  I  don't  know  if  we  should  let  him  go 
h<  >me  or  not.  If  we  do,  he'll  be  the  victim  of  the  tree 
products  again,  and  he  is  so  undeserving ! 

Brownie  2:  Oh,  don't  blame  him.  He  didn't 
know  any  better,  but  he's  learning  now. 

Jajies  :  Yes,  and  I'm  catching  cold  standing  here 
in  my  stocking  feet,  too. 

Brownie  3 :  Don't  worry.  If  you  catch  cold  the 
trees  will  help  you  again.  Just  take  some  quinine — 
that's  a  good  medicine,  and  its  extracted  from  the 
hark  of  a  tree! 

Brownie  4 :  Yes,  and  breathe  eucalyptus  oil  and 
rub  your  throat  with  it.  It's  wonderful  for  colds! 

Sprite  1  (calls  from  bench):  And  if  you  are 
catching  cold,  drop  a  little  camphor  on  a  lump  of 


sugar.    That  will  stop  it.    Camphor  is  a  medicine 
made  from  the  camphor  tree ! 

Brownie  5 :  Really,  if  you  go  home  you  will  have! 
a  difficult  time  warming  up  without  the  aid  of  trees 
and  their  products.  First,  your  home  is  made  oil 
lumber,  and  so  the  trees  shelter  you!  Even  if  youi| 
house  were  left  to  you,  you  could  not  light  a  fire  tc 
cook  or  warm  yourself,  for  of  what  are  matches! 
made?  And  you  can't  burn  wood,  for  that's  tree| 
material  without  any  preparation  except  cutting! 

Brownie  6:  He  could  not  burn  coal  either,  foil 
coal,  many  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago. 
was  wood!  When  the  trees  grew  old,  fell,  rotted, 
mixed  with  other  vegetation  and  gradually  became 
buried  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  earth,  the  pressure 
and  other  processes  gradually  made  what  we  call| 
coal. 

James  :  Really,  my  friends,  I  never  knew  all  oil 
these  things.  If  you  are  spirits  of  the  trees,  I  don't| 
blame  you  for  being  angry  with  me ! 

Brownie  7 :  We  have  not  finished  with  you  yet.1 
If  we  made  you  tired  maybe  you  could  not  even  gel 
to  bed !  You  certainly  could  not  if  you  had  a  wooden| 
bedstead — and  wooden  bedsteads  are  the  fashioi 
these  days ! 

Brownie  8:  As  far  as  that  goes  he'd  have  very) 
little  furniture  if  it  were  not  for  the  trees.  Just 
think — chairs,  tables,  beds — I  could  go  on  and  on 
naming  articles  of  furniture  made  of  wooel ! 

Brownie  1 :  Think  of  the  things  he  uses  at  schoo 
that  are  tree  products — made  of  wood — 

Brownie  2 :  And  in  the  garden ! 

Sprite  2  (approaches  the  group) :  He  could  not 
travel,  either!  Parts  of  ships  are  made  of  wood, 
and  think  of  the  miles  and  miles  and  miles  of  rail- 
road ties  which  are  used  in  building  tracks  on  whicl] 
the  trains  run. 

Sprite  3 :  Some  messages  he  could  not  send  if  it 
were  not  for  telegraph  poles — parts  of  radio  sets. 
even,  are  made  of  wood ! 

Sprite  4 :  There  was  a  little  girl  coming  from  the 
forest  a  few  days  ago  with  material  for  a  pillow ! 

James  :  Come,  now,  don't  try  to  tell  me  that  f  eath 
ers  grow  on  trees ! 

Sprite  4 :  No,  but  pine  needles  used  in  place  of 
feathers  cause  almost  any  human  being  to  have  a 
refreshing  sleep ! 

James  :  I  never  thought  of  that ! 

Brownie  1  (not  unkindly):  Don't  you  really 
think,  James,  it's  because  you  "never  thought '; 
about  Arbor  Day — that  that  is  why  it  has  had  nc 
significance  to  you?  Teachers  may  teach  and  tell 
forever,  but  if  you  do  not  try  to  learn,  all  the  time 
and  effort  is  wasted — and  maybe  your  own  life,  too 

Sprite  5:    While  you're  being  practical,  why] 
don't  you  remind  James  that  cork  is  made  from  tin 
bark  of  a  tree  ? 
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Sprite  6 :  And  think  of  how  the  Indians  used  the 
bark  of  birch  trees  for  canoes ! 
Brownie  1 :  Some  bridges  are  made  of  wood ! 
Brownie  2 :  And  some  pails ! 
Brownie  3 :  And  handles  of  brooms ! 
Brownie  4 :  And  wheelbarrows ! 
Brownie  5 :  It's  "and-and"  for  ever  and  ever ! 

Sprite  1 :  Why  not  think  of  the  trees  from  an- 
other point  of  view  ? 

James:  What  do  you  mean?  If  many  more 
points  of  view  are  put  before  me,  I  '11  find  a  use  for 
a  tree  myself.  I  '11  climb  one  to  get  out  of  your  way ! 

(All  laugh.) 

Sprite  1 :  I  mean  the  beauty  of  trees — swaying 
and  bending  and  rustling  in  the  breeze,  peering 
through  veils  of  gray  fog,  etched  against  a  wild  and 
stormy  sky,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  after  rain.  I 
mean  the  happy,  sheltering  boughs  where  the  birds 
build  their  nests  and  chirp  and  sing  and  warble  to 
their  heart's  content!  I  mean  the  delight  of  a  tree 
in  summer  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  shade 
of  a  beautiful  tree  is  so  welcome.  And  have  you 
ever  seen  the  lacy  patterns  on  the  ground  that  the 
leaves  make  when  the  sun  is  shining  through  the 
branches  1  Children  love  to  have  swings  and  ham- 
mocks and  seesaws  under  the  trees.  They  love  to 
scuff  through  a  pile  of  leaves  in  the  fall.  Boys  love 
to  climb  trees.  Such  fun,  such  pleasure,  such 
beauty !  All  these  are  gifts  of  the  gracious  trees ! 

Brownie  1:  That  was  a  good  speech  and  a  re- 
minder of  tree-gifts  that  we  practical  ones  may  not 
have  had  in  mind.  I  know,  too,  that  trees  make  good 
soil.  Leaf  mold  is  very  rich.  The  ground  under  the 
trees  serves  as  a  reservoir,  too,  and  water  drains 
slowly  from  it  as  the  soil  is  spongy  and  more  ab- 
sorbent than  a  clay  or  matted-grass  earth  of  the 
open  spaces. 

Brownie  2 :  There  is  more  dampness  where  there 
are  trees.  Trees  are  moist  because  their  roots  tap 
water  sources  deep  and  wide  in  the  earth.  The 
roots  send  the  moisture  up  to  the  leaves.  They  in 
turn  give  out  moisture. 

Brownie  3 :  Trees  hold  soil  together.  They  keep 
ground  from  being  washed  away  by  waves  and 
floods.   Trees  are  soil-makers  and  soil-binders. 

Brownie  4:  Some  trees  serve  as  windbreaks  in 
windy  stretches  of  country. 

Brownie  1:  James  looks  so  serious  now.  I  be- 
lieve he  understands  something  about  why  we 
should  protect  the  forests  and  plant  trees.  For 
every  tree  cut  down  at  least  one  should  be  planted. 
If  the  trees  are  not  preserved,  in  time  there  will  be 
no  more.  Just  think  of  treeless  China's  troubles ! 

(Brownies  and  Sprites  return  James's  rubbers,  shoes,  and 
look.) 

Sprite  1 :  I  'm  really  sorry  we  ate  your  nice  tree- 
lunch,  James,  but  it  was  so  good,  and  if  we  hadn't 
you  would  not  have  remembered  this  lesson  so  well ! 


James  :  I  '11  not  only  remember,  but  I  '11  tell  every- 
one I  know  about  trees.  Thanks  for  the  lesson.  I 
know  now  why  we  should  all  help  to  preserve  our 
forests !  (Exit  James.) 

Sprites  and  Brownies  join  hands  and  sing  in  clear,  sweet, 
impressive  tones  to  the  tune  of  "America" : 

The  forest  trees  we  love, 

We  thank  the  Power  above 

That  gives  such  gifts. 

We  hope  all  trees  to  save, 

For  they  such  good  things  give — 

Without  the  forest  trees 

We  could  not  live. 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  KNOW? 


[Children  may  have  a  contest  with  these  questions.  Pupils  may  be 
divided  into  five  groups,  each  having  his  choice  as  to  which  group  he 
wishes  to  belong,  or  a  topic  may  be  assigned  to  different  rows  of 
children  in  the  room.  The  child  winning  the  contest  in  each  group 
should  be  given  a  present  of  some  tree  product — a  peneD,  a  nut,  an 
apple,  a  piece  of  paper,  or  some  other  small  gift.] 

The  Assignment:  Write  on  paper  a  list  of  all  things  you 
can  think  of  that  come  under  this  topic : 

1.  Food  We  Get  From  Trees. 

2.  The  Use  of  Wood  at  Home. 

3.  The  Use  of  Wood  or  Tree  Products  at  School. 

4.  Tree  and  Tree  Products  in  the  Garden. 

5.  Uses  of  Tree  Products  Exclusive  of  Food,  Home,  School, 
Garden.  (This  list  may  include  carriage  wheels,  telegraph 
poles,  fence  posts,  etc.) 

NAMING  THE  TREES 


By  Euth  Thompson 
[Pupils  may  read  these  rhymes  and  fill  in  the  blanks.  There  is  a 
mark  for  every  letter  that,  helps  to  spell  the  name  of  the  tree,  and 
the  name  in  each  case  rhymes  with  the  last  word  in  the  second  line 
of  the  verse.  Pupils  should,  after  filling  in  these  blanks,  write  some 
rhymes,  using  observations  they  have  made  regarding  the  trees,  and 
the  pupils  may  fill  in  the  blanks.] 

1.  There  is  a  tree  that  grows  good  food, 

For  furniture  it's  cut ; 
Its  wood  is  hard  and  useful  too, 

It  is  the  strong . 

*      1      i 

2.  One  tree  we  always  surely  love, 

Its  market's  always  staple ; 
Its  leaves  turn  red  and  gold  and  brown, 
It  is  the  sugar . 

3.  A  tree  whose  fruit  we  love  to  eat, 

(Fruit  is  healthy,  so  they  teach) 
And  this  fruit's  good,  both  raw  and  canned, 

It's  the  delicious . 

'      *      ■> 

4.  In  forests  deep  in  tropic  lands, 

There  grows  a  useful  tree ; 
Expensive  is  that  wood  for  us, 
It  is  the . 

/  r  i 

5.  There  is  a  tree  that  seems  so  sad, 

Its  grief  will  never  mellow ; 
Its  long,  green  leaves  on  branches  trail, 

It  is  the . 

i      i      / 

6.  There  is  a  tree  that  has  no  leaves, 

But  needles  green  and  fine ; 
It  keeps  them  all  the  year  around, 
It  is  the  hardy . 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 

liij  \V.  M.  Ci  i.i' 

We  are  now  in  Los  Angeles. 

1       i       1 

We  were  a  Eew  days  ago  in  Canton,  Ohio,  li  was  cold.  A  sen- 
sational murder  trial  of  an  editor  was  on.  The  newsboys  were 
calling  the  headlines  of  their  penny  papers.  There  had  been 
snow  and  then  rain  and  a  freeze.  The  streets  and  sidewalks 
were  glazed  with  ice.  Walking  was  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
unless  you  had  clamped  steel  clips  upon  your  shoes.  Fromyoui 
hotel  window  you  could  see  the  house  of  President  McKinley. 
We  visited  Wilson  Hawkins,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  We 
talked  with  him  of  many  things  and  left  I  'auton  with  the  notion 
thai  the  city's  excellent  schools  were  in  charge  of  an  under- 
standing schoolman.  f       ,       , 

It  was  HEARING  high  noon.  It  was  a  Friday.  Michigan  Ave- 
nue was  a  pack  of  people.  It  was  as  though  all  Chicago  were 
massed  on  the  street  or  grouped  in  the  windows  of  the  twenty- 
story  buildings  facing  Lake  .Michigan.  A  driving  snow  was 
coming  from  the  south.  The  Cadets  from  West  Point  and  the 
.Middies  from  Annapolis  were  parading  to  the  dedication  of 
Soldier's  Field.  The  ( 'adets  in  gray  coats,  in  single  companies, 
swung  past.  The  men  from  Annapolis,  four  companies  abreast, 
blue  coated,  with  faces  against  the  driving  snow,  marched  in 
steady  unison.    A  majestic  sight.   The  Spirit  of  America  ! 

111 

CHICAGO  in  subzero  weather.  Holiday  crowds  driven  to  cover. 
The  constant  clang  of  tire-engines  on  the  answer  to  alarms. 

1        1        1 

The  monotonous  click  of  the  wheels  of  the  Overland  Limited, 
Sun  Francisco-ward  bound. 

111 

The  great  Salt  Lake,  ice  Hoe  flecked.    In  the  clear  water  the 

reflection  of  surrounding  snow-covered  hills,  marvelously  clear. 

111 

The  snow  id'  the  high  Sierra  and  the  snowsheds. 

111 

We  walked  with  Doctor  G.  T.  Buswell  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  at  Summit  and  saw  the  American  River,  a  thread, 
half  a  mile  below.  The  power  plant,  a  mere  shadow,  was  still 
in  the  dusk  of  early  morning,  while  we  were  in  the  balm  of 
sunshine.  t 

Benicia — the  Carquinez  Straits — the  largest  ferry-boat  in  the 
world — green-clad  hills — warmth  of  clear  sunshine — San 
Francisco,  forty  miles  away. 

iii 

The  ferry-boat — San  Francisco  looming  up  across  the  waters 
of  the  bay — a  new  San  Francisco  with  a  skyline  that  these  last 


0 


two  \  cars  1 1 iis  si  a  rtei  I  to  out  marvel  New  York — when  hills  and 
skyscrapers  unite,  majesty  is  the  result. 
111 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  held  a  great  teachers'  institute  this 
last  December.  Speakers  from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
present.  Robert  II.  Lane,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  institute 
by  Superintendent  Susan  Dorsey,  had  organized  a  program  of 
great  worth. 

Doctor  Louis  E.  Lord  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.i 
made  a  strong  impression  and  was  considered  by  many  the 
most  outstanding  speaker  of  the  meetings.  Doctor  Lord  spoke 
five  times.  His  subjects  were :  (1)  "Ancient  History — Truth 
or  Fiction";  (2)  "The  Beginnings  of  Roman  Historical  Writ- 
ings— Nepos,  Sallust";  (3)  "Caesar — A  Creator  of  History" 
(4)  "Livy — A  Narrator  of  History  " ;  (5)  "Tacitus — A  Critic 
of  History." 

Doctor  C.  A.  Prosser  of  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute, 
.Minneapolis,  Minn.,  started  more  discussion  than  practically 
any  other  speaker.  His  stimulating  remarks  were  not  always  in 
accord  with  the  beliefs  of  his  hearers,  so  the  fireworks  were  in 
display.  Doctor  Prosser's  subjects  were  (1)  "The  Relation 
of  Try-Out  Courses  in  Vocational  Education";  (2)  "The  Dis- 
coveries of  Abilities  and  Aptitudes";  (3)  "The  Relation  of 
Vocational  Education  to  Industry";  (4)  "The  Training  of 
Vocational  Teachers. ' ' 

Leo  Katz  from  Vienna  and  New  York,  an  artist  of  note,  dis- 
cussed various  phases  of  art.  His  talks  were  of  such  excellence 
and  brilliance  that  Mr.  Katz  was  secured  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  to  the  women's  clubs  of  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity 

As  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,  Doctor  R.  A.  Millikan, 
director  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of  Physics  of  the 
( 'alifornia  Institute  of  Technology,  opened  the  doors  of  that 
institution  to  the  teachers  of  the  Los  Angeles  school  system. 
A  series  of  noteworthy  lectures  by  the  eminent  professors  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  were  especially  sched 
tiled.  All  this  was  done  free  to  the  Los  Angeles  school  system 

Doctor  M.  V.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who 
has  spoken  many  times  in  Los  Angeles  on  "Child  Training,' 
was  given  a  most  pleasing  reception. 

Paul  Harvey  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  so  well  liked  that  he  was  secured  to  give  another  series  of 
lectures  in  Los  Angeles. 

A  meeting  of  the.  Southwestern  Educational  Research  and 
Guidance  Association  was  held.  Doctor  Guy  T.  Buswell,  Uni 
versity  of  Chicago,  spoke  ou  ' '  Present  Trends  in  the  Teaching 
of  Reading."  "The  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Defects  and  Their 
Remedial  Treatment"  was  the  subject  of  Doctor  C.  J.  Ander- 
son, State  Department  of  Education  of  Wisconsin.  Doctor 
G.  M.  Ruch  and  Doctor  F.  B.  Knight,  both  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  discussed  "A  Report  of  Recent  Experimental  Work  in 
the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic." 
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PICTURE  STUDY 
unseen  air.     A  storm   is   brewing  and    the   great    storm    clouds    tell  us  of  the 


THIS    Dutch  artist   gives   us  a   picture  of  th> 
tempestuous  wind  that  may  soon  blow.    For  a   little  there  is  a   calm.     The  sails  of  the  boat  hang  loosely,    and  the  great 
arms  of  the  windmill  are  still.    A  distant  boat  has  caught  the  new  breeze. 

Holland  depends  much  on  the  air  for  its  windmills.     The  wind   is   a    great   servant    of  man,    for  men    live    in    the   air   as 
fishes  do  in  the  water.    This  picture  is  a  song  of  the  wind  and  the  air. 

Send   IS  cents   for  64-page  catalogue  of  1600  miniature  illustrations 

"i^PcrrXpiGturGS  (o    Box  7,  MALDEN,  MASS. 
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On  a  Saturday  morning  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  we  attended 
one  of  Superintendent  W.  W.  Borden's  city  institutes.  E.  C. 
Hartwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Buffalo,  spoke  on 
' '  What  I  Should  Look  for  in  a  Half-Hour  Visit  to  your  Class- 
room."  It  was  a  gem  of  a  talk — humor,  good  sense,  person- 
ality. Superintendent  Hartwell  has  had  a  pamphlet  published 
— the  work  of  his  teachers  and  himself — on  "What  Should  a 
Teacher  Do  to  Achieve  a  Perfect  Classroom  ? ' '  Every  teacher 
in  Buffalo  has  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  so  that  she  knows  what 
things  are  judged  in  a  perfect  classroom. 

Doctor  Lee  Edwards  Travis  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
gave  an  address  on  ' '  The  Teacher  and  the  Speech  Defective. ' ' 
Doctor  Travis  showed  that  their  experiments  indicated  that 
there  were  about  as  many  left-handed  children  as  right-handed, 
naturally,  but  that  in  school  the  children  were  taught  right- 
handedness.  Their  tests  indicated  that  this  was  a-decided  link- 
up between  speech  defects  and  left  and  right-handedness.  A 
left-handed  child  is  taught  to  act  right-handed,  and  vice  versa, 
and  a  speech  defect  is  the  result. 

111 

George  A.  McCord,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
believes  that  the  Superintendent  should  spend  a  definite  part 
of  his  time  visiting  the  classrooms  in  his  schools. 
111 

Superintendent  Potter  of  the  Eedondo  Beach,  Cal.,  schools  is 
a  fervid  believer  in  games  as  a  builder  of  school  morale  and  dis- 
cipline. Basket-ball  is  his  specialty.  Early  in  January  he  held, 
on  a  Saturday,  a.  basket-ball  tournament  for  boys.  Eighteen 
different  elementary  schools  participated.  Around  two  hun- 
dred boys  and  their  coaches  were  in  attendance. 
111 

Miss   Olive   G.   Carson,   primary  supervisor  of  the   Akron 
schools,  is  developing  a  new  course  of  study. 
111 

!  J.  H.  Beveridge,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
j  has  just  completed  a  new  junior-senior  high  school  that  is 
J  considered  a  model  school.  It  is  a  two-story  building,  will 
I  handle  eight  hundred  pupils,  was  built  and  equipped  for 
I  $500,000,  and  contains  every  convenience  imaginable  for  school 
';  work.  ,        ,       , 

;  i  We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 

in  its  beautiful  new  building  at  724  North  Meridian,  Indianap- 

I  olis.  J.  E.  Carr,  head  of  the  educational  department  of  Bobbs- 

I  Merrill,  is  just  forcing  their  educational  publications  to  the 

,|  front.   Adoptions  count. 

111 
[I 

.]  George  A.  Schwebel  has  been  elected  to  the  superintendency 
J  of  Cicero,  111.  Mr.  Schwebel  comes  to  the  superintendency  with 

I I  twenty-two  years  of  experience  as  a  school  man  and  a  thor- 
D.  ough  knowledge  of  Cicero 's  problems.  In  Cicero  for  six  years, 

,  Mr.  Schwebel  acted  as  school  business  manager ;  for  twelve 

years  he  was  principal  of  one  of  the  city's  largest  schools.   In 
r  1917  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  has  practiced  law  for 

several  years.    After  the  sudden  death  of   Superintendent 
'.  W.  W.  Lewton,  which  was  a  shock  to  all  the  school  men  of 

Illinois,  Mr.  Schwebel  was  unanimously  chosen  as  being  fit  to 

fill  the  distinguished  predecessor's  place. 
111 

|  Henry  W.  Kfrcher,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sheboygan, 

Wis.,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  outstanding  educators  of 

I  Wisconsin.   His  inauguration  of  the  X  T  Z  grouping  in  She- 

|  boygan,  and  courses  of  study  to  suit,  is  the  first  work  of  this 

kind  clone  in  Wisconsin,  and  his  experimentation  is  being 

closely  followed  by  the  educators  of  the  state. 

111 

Charles  C.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
in  the  shadow  of  Oshkosh  Normal,  has  a  school  system  that  is 
up  and  doing  all  of  the  time. 

111 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Harvey,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Belvidere,  111.,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent school  women  in  Illinois.  Her  many  years'  work  as 
bounty  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  most  noteworthy. 


FORMER  SUPERINTENDENT  DEPUTY 


Mrs.  Ruth  Leete,  who  was  elected  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Inyo  County,  has  appointed  A.  A.  Brierly,  her  pred- 
ecessor and  opponent  in  the  fall  election,  to  serve  as  General 
Supervisor  of  Inyo  County  schools.  Mrs.  Leete  is  greatly 
interested  in  her  new  position  and  is  rapidly  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  problems,  assisted  by  Mr.  Brierly. 


SCHOOLS  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  FLOWERS 


The  Fifth  Annual  flower  show  of  the  California  Spring 
Blossom  and  Wild  Flower  Association  will  be  held  in  Native 
Sons'  Hall,  414  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco,  April  20  and  21, 
1927.  The  schools  of  the  state,  outside  San  Francisco,  are  in- 
vited to  send  exhibitions  of  the  flora  of  their  vicinity.  These 
exhibits  should  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  special  delivery,  to  the 
Flower  Show,  Native  Sons '  Hall,  San  Francisco,  to  reach  there 
on  Tuesday,  April  19,  1927.  Not  too  many  of  any  one  species 
should  be  sent,  but  enough  to  keep  the  exhibit  in  good  condition 
throughout  the  show.  The  flowers  should  be  picked  with  long 
stems ;  placed  in  water  over  night,  or  at  least  some  hours ;  each 
species  wrapped  in  damp  newspaper ;  the  bundles  wrapped 
close  in  other  damp  newspapers ;  all  packed  in  a  corrugated 
paper  box. 

As  it  is  necessary  to  plan  for  space,  kindly  notify  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Chandler,  director  of  the  flower  show,  of  intention  to 
send  exhibit  not  later  than  April  1,  1927,  directing  to  113 
Duncan  Street,  San  Francisco.  All  postage  for  sending  the 
exhibits  will  be  returned  by  the  association.  Prizes  of  silver 
vases  and  of  books  are  awarded  to  the  best  displays. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  COURSES 


Two  courses  for  teachers,  for  which  credit  will  be  awarded, 
are  being  given  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Chest- 
nut and  Jones  streets,  San  Francisco,  by  Marion  Hartwell. 
One  course  is  on  color  and  block  printing  and  the  other  is  in- 
terior decoration.  In  his  bulletin  to  the  teachers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Superintendent  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  calls  the  attention 
of  his  teachers  to  these  courses. 


The  international  jury  of  awards  of  the  Sesquicentennial 
International  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  has  announced  the 
award  to  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  of  the  medal  of 
honor,  the  highest  award  made  to  any  publisher. 


jgtcmell 


414-16-18  SaSprin^St. 

Near  fourth  Street 


275    Rooms,   Each   With   Private 
Rath  and   Circulating  Ice  Water 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Downtown  District 

Courteous   and    Efficient   Service 

Fireproof  Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00  per  day 

You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.  B.  HARRISON 

Manager 
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FRANKLIN  FIERCE  DAVIDSON 

Franklin  Pierce  Davidson  passed  away  at  Chico,  Sunday, 
January  16,  1927.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  educated 
at  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio.  He  served  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Springfield  High  School,  as  an  instructor  in  Wit- 
tenberg  College,  as  dean  of  the  San  Diego  College  of  Letters,  as 
principal  of  the  San  Diego  High  School,  as  Superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  of  San  I  'iego,  and  as  a  teacher  in  the  Berke- 
ley and  <  Ihico  high  schools, 

During  all  these  years  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  editor 
of  this  Journal  and  Ids  associate  in  the  educational  work  in 


the  San  Diego  College  of  Letters  and  in  the  public  schools  of 
San  Diego  city  and  county. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Davidson; 
his  daughter-in-law,  Mary  Blossom  Davidson,  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  by  a  grandson,  Charles. 

James  Ferguson,  principal  of  the  Chico  High  School,  pro- 
nounced the  following  eulogy  at  the  funeral : 

P.  P.  Davidson  was  the  embodiment  of  refinement  and  culture.  For 
ten  years  and  until  his  death  he  was  a  teacher  of  history  in  our  local 
high  school.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school — gentle  both  in 
speech  and  in  action.  No  opportunity  for  a  kind  act  ever  escaped 
him;  indeed,  he  made  opportunities  for  kindnesses  every  day.  No 
student  ever  approached  him  in  vain  for  help,  and  he  never  sought 
to  escape  a  duty  assigned  to  him.  His  private  life,  as  well  as  his 
public  career,  was  an  open  book,  and  every  student  and  teacher  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  was  inspired  toward  a  better  and  more 
useful  life. 

Henry  Van  Dyke's  "Tribute  to  the  Unknown  Teacher-'  applies  to 
Mr.  Davidson.  "And  what  of  teaching?"  he  asks.  "Ah,  there  you 
have  the  worst  paid,  and  the  best  rewarded  of  all  the  vocations.  Dare 
not  to  enter  it  unless  you  love  it.  For  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  it  has  no  promise  of  wealth  or  fame,  but  they,  to  whom  it  is 
dear  for  its  own  sake,  are  among  the  nobility  of  mankind. 

"I  sing  the  praise  of  the  unknown  teacher.  Great  generals  win 
campaigns,  but  it  is  the  unknown  soldier  who  wins  the  war. 

"Famous  educators  plan  new  systems  of  pedagogy,  but  if  is  the 
unknown  teacher  who  delivers  and  guides  the  young.  He  lives  in 
obscurity  and  contends  with  hardship. 

"For  him  no  trumpets  blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no  golden  decorations 


are  decreed.  He  keeps  the  watch  along  the  borders  of  darkness  and 
makes  the  attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Patient  in 
his  daily  duty,  he  strives  to  conquer  the  evil  powers  which  are  the 
enemies  of  youth. 

"He  awakens  sleeping  spirits.  He  quickens  the  indolent,  encour- 
ages the  eager,  and  steadies  the  unstable.  He  communicates  his  own 
joy  in  learning  and  shares  with  boys  and  girls  the  best  treasures  of 
liis  mind.  lie  lights  many  candles  which,  in  later  years,  will  shine 
back  to  cheer  him.   This  is  his  reward. 

"Knowledge  may  be  gained  from  books;  but  the  love  of  know! 
edge  is  transmitted  only  by  personal  contact.    No  one  has  deserved  i| 
better  of  the  republic  than  the  unknown  teacher.    No  one  is  more 
worthy  to  be  enrolled  in  a  democratic  aristocracy,  'King  of  himself 
and  servant  of  mankind.'  " 

I  think  Henry  Van  Dyke  must  have  been  thinking  of  our  friend, 
1'iank  P.  Davidson,  when  he  wrote  these  words,  for  they  apply  so 
aptly  to  him.  In  every  man's  life  there  is  the  germ  of  the  spirit  of 
in rtality.  It  may  be  evil  or  it  may  be  good.  No  keenness  of  intel- 
lect either  in  theology  or  philosophy  is  needed  to  understand  it. 
Shakespeare  expressed  a  limited  truth  when  he  said:  "The  evil  that. 
men  do  lives  after  them;  the  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones." 
This  is  true  only  as  measured  by  the  limitations  of  human  apprecia- 
tion. But  in  the  sense  of  immortality  both  the  good  and  the  evil  that 
men  do  live  after  them.  For  who  can  measure  the  influence  upoi 
future  generations  of  the  good  positively  expressed  in  a  single  life' 
The  kind  act  done  today  is  remembered  tomorrow  and  begets  kind- 
ness; the  virtuous  life  creates  a  spirit  of  virtue  that  of  itself  beget 
virtue.  And  so  it  shall  reproduce  itself  throughout  the  years  tha 
follow,  and  on  into  eternity. 

The  Chico  High  School  has  been  made  richer  by  the  life  of  Mr. 
Davidson.  Death  has  removed  his  physical  body.  But  the  spirit  o: 
that  clean,  wholesome,  Christian  life  shall  in  varying  degrees  livi 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him,  students  and  teachers  alike,  air 
in  turn  shall  live  and  multiply  throughout  the  generations  that  are 
come.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  life  in  its  influence  upon 
our  youth  and  upon  future  generations?  In  this  sense  we  can  under- 
stand the  words  of  Holy  Writ:  "He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

C.  T.  A.  SOUTHERN  SECTION 


The  year  1927  promises  to  be  a  very  important  and  progres-j 
sive  one  in  the  Southern  Section  of  the  California  Teachers] 
Association.  The  officers  for  the  year  are :  President,  Albert  F, 
Vandegrift,  Los  Angeles;  vice  president,  Kathleen  D.  Loly 
Pasadena;  treasurer,  Ernest  P.  Branson,  Long  Beach;  execu 
tive  secretary,  F.  L.  Thurston,  Los  Angeles.  The  two  members 
of  the  executive  committee  are  H.  G.  Clement,  Redlands,  anc 
Christine  Jacobson,  Los  Angeles.  A.  R.  Clifton,  Monrovia,  ii 
ex-officio  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Southern  Section  will  be  well  represented  at  the  meet 
ing  of  Department  of  Superintendence  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Feb  "»«» 
ruary  27— March  3.  and  also  at  the  National  Education  Associa  apay 
tion  at  Seattle,  July  3-8.  ■ 

Committee  work  is  being  organized  for  the  year.  The  legis 
lative  committee,  under  the  direction  of  Walter  B.  Crane,  ha 
made  an  interesting  report  of  the  conference  just  held  at  Sac 
ramento  on  legislative  matters.  Other  committees  to  make  com 
prehensive  studies  include  the  following :  Civic  affairs,  place 
ment  bureau,  publicity,  retirement,  salary,  tenure,  single  salary 
schedule,  measurement  and  rating  of  educators,  taxation  study 
and  institutes. 

The  Southern  Council  now  has  about  140  members.  The  reg   ■- 
ular  meetings  occur  in  March,  May,  October,  and  Novembei    |_  t 

Official  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Section  are  now  lo       . 
cated  at  525  I.  N.  VanNuys  Building,  Los  Angeles,  with  th 
executive  secretary,  F.  L.  Thurston,  in  charge.   A  placemen 
bureau  is  also  maintained  at  this  location. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ARBOR  DAY  STORIES  WHICI 
REQUIRE  REFERENCE  WORK 

1.  Famous  Trees  of  History. 

2.  The  Giant  Trees  of  California. 

3.  How  China  and  Other  Deforested  Regions  Are  Affecte 
by  Not  Having  Trees. 

4.  Trees  of  Different  Climes. 

5.  Why  Some  Trees  Lose  Their  Leaves  in  Winter. 
G.  Parts  of  a  Tree. 

7.  The  Work  of  Tree  Doctors. 

8.  Manufacturing  Paper. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Harr  Wagner 

J.  D.  Sweeney,  City  Superintendent  of  Red  Bluff  schools, 
California,  writes  sympathetically  of  the  "Home-towners"  re- 
joicing over  the  promotion  and  leadership  of  William  John 
Cooper,  as  follows : 

"When  a  former  fellow  citizen  makes  good,  his  home  folks 
rejoice.  When  he  is  further  a  product  of  the  home  town,  where 
he  has  obtained  his  early  training  and  education,  the  folks  are 
still  more  than  proud  of  any  marked  success  that  may  come 
to  him.  Such  is  the  feeling  in  Red  Bluff,  where  William  J. 
Cooper  went  through  the  elementary  and  high  schools  before 
launching  out  into  the  educational  world.  In  all  his  school 
work  he  was  noted  as  a  student  and  a  worker.  So  when  he  made 
a  splendid  college  record  at  the  University  of  California,  his 
home  town  prophesied  great  things  for  him.  So  within  a  short 
space  of  time  we  have  seen  him  go  forward  and  upward  in  his 
chosen  calling  until  today  he  is,  thanks  to  our  Governor,  at  the 
head  of  the  school  system  of  this  state.  We  greet  him  as  such 
and  congratulate  not  only  him  but  the  State  of  California  in 
his  attainment. ' ' 

1  1  1 

George  C.  Jensen,  director  of  research,  California  Teachers 
Association,  has  prepared,  and  the  C.  T.  A.  has  published,  "At- 
tack on  California  Schools  Exposed — a  Reply  to  the  California 
Taxpayers  Association  Report  on  the  Sonoma  County  High 
Schools."  This  brief  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Tax- 
payers Association  has  in  it  much  of  vital  interest  to  citizens ' 
interest  in  children's  education  and  real  values.  Read  it. 

111 

Source  material  for  Conservation,  Bird,  and  Arbor  Day  in 
if   the  California  schools  has  just  been  issued  by  Helen  Heffernan, 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools,  as  Bulletin  No.  2-G.  This 
4'  \  bulletin  aims  to  give  source  material  to  teachers  with  which 
they  may  awaken  every  child  in  California  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  and  value  of  our  natural  resources. 
to       Miss  Florence  Billig,  department  of  science,   Sacramento 
f]  city  schools,  gave  special  assistance  to  Miss  Heffernan  in  the 
preparation  of  the  material.   In  the  table  of  contents  may  be 
noticed  articles  by  Katherine  Chandler,  Carroll  De  Wilton 
Scott,  Doctor  C.  H.  Bryant,  Alice  Eastwood,  "W.  T.  Skilling, 
Doctor  M.  B.  Pratt,  Norine  Connelly,  F.  J.  O'Brien,  Annie  G. 
Harvey,  Wallace  Hutchinson,  and  Roland  Case  Ross.  The  se- 
lections of  prose  and  poetry  are  very  appropriate,  and  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  literature  of  the  ' '  out- 
doors" of  California. 


fet 


Clarence  Stone,  the  expert  on  reading  in  the  primary  grades, 
;s  giving  a  university  extension  course  which  deals  with  the 
inderlying  science  of  reading,  objectives,  activities,  proce- 
lures,  materials,-  and  classroom  organization.  Problems  of 
neasurements,  diagnosis,  and  remedial  instruction  will  be 
liscussed.   Detailed  treatment  of  first  and  second  grade  read- 


ing will  be  given.  New  technique  in  silent  reading  will  be 
given  special  attention. 

111 

Ethel  Hiscox  of  the  education  department  of  the  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  in  California 
to  give  talks  on  "Music  Appreciation"  in  the  public  schools. 
Miss  Hiscox  was  formerly  a  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  public  schools.  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clark,  the  man- 
ager of  the  education  department  of  the  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Company  and  author  of  "Music  Appreciation,"  will  be 
one  of  the  feature  speakers  at  the  music  convention  this  month 
at  Long  Beach.  The  subject  of  Mrs.  Clark's  address  is  "Music 
Appreciation  :  Leaven  or  Garnish. ' ' 
111 

Louise  F.  Bray,  principal  of  the  Farragut  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, passed  away  on  January  12,  1927.  Miss  Bray  was  a 
woman  of  unusual  ability  as  an  organizer,  and  her  work  on  the 
State  Retirement  Act  for  teachers  will  always  be  remembered 
with  appreciation  by  the  thousands  who  receive  the  benefits 
of  her  initiative.  She  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  teachers  who 
have  been  associated  with  Alice  Rose  Power  for  progress  in 
the  schools,  for  high  professional  standards,  and  for  efficient 

service. 

111 

When  a  man  performs  an  act  of  kindness  with  the  hope  of 
reward,  that  is  rank  selfishness;  when  a  man  gives  time  and 
money  that  there  may  be  mutual  benefit,  that  is  business ;  but 
when  a  man  gives  service  that  the  party  receiving  the  same 
may  be  made  happier,  that  is  charity  indeed.  J.  W.  Fricke, 
the  president  and  manager  of  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  has  given 
time  and  money  to  the  crippled  children  of  San  Francisco  and 
recently  was  one  of  the  chief  participants  in  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Mission  High  School  held  for  a  poor  crippled 
boy  in  one  of  the  local  hospitals. 

111 

President  Keith  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Indiana,  Pa., 

has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 

Pennsylvania  by  Governor  Fisher,  vice  Haas's  term  expired. 

111 

Willard  E.  Givens,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Oakland 
public  schools,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  William  John 
Cooper  as  Superintendent  of  the  San  Diego  city  schools.  Su- 
perintendent Givens  made  a  fine  record  in  Hawaii  and  was 
recognized  on  account  of  his  achievements  in  Oakland  as  one 
of  our  leading  educators.  He  is  offered  a  great  opportunity 
"to  put  over  a  big  progressive  program  in  San  Diego." 
111 

The  resignation  and  valedictory  of  Will  C.  Wood  is  a  state 
document  of  unusual  importance.  Mr.  Wood  sold  education  to 
California  and  the  nation.  His  retirement  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  State  Bank  Commissioner  at  a  salary  of  twice  the 
amount  he  received  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  largely  due  to  the  reaction  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  people  to  vote  for  the  constitutional  amendment  increasing 
the  salary.  Superintendent  Wood 's  activities  as  State  Superin- 
tendent were  instrumental  in  getting  more  money  for  schools, 
larger  salaries  for  teachers  in  the  grades,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  city  superintendents.  He  took  no  part  in  the  advo- 
cating of  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  his  office.  There  was  a 
lack  of  leadership.  The  people  were  indifferent,  and  as  a  result 
Mr.  Wood  resigned.  "He  sold  education  to  the  state  and  na- 
tion." This  is  a  summary  of  his  leadership. 
111 

W.  Otto  Miessner,  the  famous  music  composer  and  author,  is 
in  California  and  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  music  con- 
vention, February  17-19,  at  Long  Beach.  Professor  Miessner 
has  written  a  number  of  books  for  the  Silver,  Burdette  Com- 
pany, and  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  music  in  the 
public  schools. 

Miss  Frances  R.  Dearborn,  supervisor  in  the  elementary 
course  of  study  department  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools, 
will  spend  next  semester  at  Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City. 
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ALBERT  F.  VANDEGRIFT 


Albert  K.  Vandegreft  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association,  Southern  Section.  lie  is  a  native 
of  [ndiana,  and  there  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  later 
graduated  from  the  [ndiana  State  University.   Before  coming 

to  California  tn  cn<ra<.rc 
in  educational  work,  Mr. 
Vandegrift  took  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  this 
was  later  supplemented 
by  a  course  ai  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Mr.  Vandegrift 's  edu- 
cational record  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  lie  taught 
in  elementary  and  high 
schools  in  Indiana  and 
then  served  as  principal 
of  a  high  school  and  as 
Superintendent  of 
Schools.  With  this  rec- 
ord he  came  West  and  . 
settled  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School. 
At  the  present  time  he  is 
head  of  the  department 
of  mathematics  in  the  Belmont  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

-Air.  Vandegrift  served  one  year  as  president  of  the  High 
School  Teachers  Association,  Los  Angeles;  he  is  now  president 
of  the  Association  of  Department  Heads,  Los  Angeles.  He  has 
served  for  the  last  five  years  on  the  Southern  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  last  four  years  on  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, for  the  last  three  years  on  the  executive  committee  of 
California  Teachers  Association,  Southern  Section,  and  for 
the  past  year  has  been  vice  president  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers Association,  Southern  Section.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  character  education  in  the  State  Council. 

CARNEGIE  SAFETY  CALENDAR 


Albert  F.  Vandegrift 


The  fourth  calendar  to  be  presented  by  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company-is  now  being  issued.  It  is  a  safety  calendar  with  the 
object  of  broadcasting  the  gospel  of  safety  and  instilling  into 
the  youth  of  the  land  the  lessons  of  carefulness  and  keeping 
before  them  the  hazards  of  our  daily  life.  The  posters,  one  for 
each  month  of  the  year,  were  made  by  boys  and  girls  ranging 
from  six  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  schools  of  the  ten  cities  where  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  has  its  manufacturing  plants,  the  principals  of 
schools  welcomed  the  idea  of  their  pupils  competing  in  a 
safety-poster  contest.  The  selections  on  the  calendar  which  is 
now  being  distributed  were  chosen  from  over  nine  thousand 
posters  submitted,  many  of  which  received  cash  prizes. 

The  calendar  is  well  worth  while,  and  every  schoolroom  that 
obtains  one  will  have  a  helpful  and  necessary  addition  to  its 
room.  Besides  its  safety  slogans  and  pictures  of  the  children's 
projects,  the  calendar  is  very  complete,  as  calling  attention  to 
special  days  throughout  the  year. 

Calendars  may  he  obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ 

Personality  is  not  a  mysterious  something  with  which  the 
fairies  endowed  you  as  you  lay  in  your  cradle  at  birth.  Person- 
ality, at  least  as  other  people  see  it  in  you,  is  the  manner  in 
which  you  present  and  express  yourself  in  your  face-to-faee 
relations  with  other  people.  To  be  able  to  approach  people 
easily,  impress  them  favorably,  and  talk  with  them  pleasantly 
is  a  resource  of  the  highest  importance  to  any  person  who 
would  live  a  happy,  useful  life  in  our  social  world.  Yet  such 
ability  comes  only  with  intention  and  practice. — From  Dodd's 
"  Fiber  and  Finish. " 


A  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

By  HARRY  MORGAN  AYRES 

Associate  Professor  of  English,   Columbia  University 

ATTRACTIVE  in  typography  and  illustration. 

AMPLE  in  scope — meeting  the  needs  of  the  pupil  in  the 
elementary  and  junior  high  school. 

EDUCATIONAL  in  plan  of  arrangement — words  so 
grouped  as  to  stimulate  the  study  of  them  in  their 
family  relations. 

FREE  from  conventional  restrictions. 

It  is  "a  dictionary  that  dares  to  be  dif- 
ferent-' in  that  the  author  disregards 
occasionally  mere  technical  consistency, 
uses  many  cross  references,  and  avoids 
useless  repetition. 

Recently  adopted  by  the  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS  for 
exclusive  basal  use  for  two  years 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

New  York  Newark  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 


HARTER  SEATWORK 

SAVES  TEACHING  TIME 
AND  EFFORT  FOR  YOU 

In  the  classroom  the  new  Harter  Self-Teaching  Exercises  for 
1927  lighten  your  teaching  load  by  enabling  the  pupil  to  learn 
correctly  by  himself  and  for  himself.  You  can  teach  the  essen- 
tial skills  and  knowledge  required  by  your  curriculum  to  every 
individual  in  your  class  in  less  time  and  with  less  labor  by  using 
Harter  materials.  198  Harter  Exercises  now  used  in  more  than 
1000  cities  and  school  districts.  Send  coupon  below  for  our 
complete  free  catalog  of  Harter  Publications. 
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No.  2183 

ANIMAL  DISCS— NO,  2182. — For  I -A  and  2-B  grades.  On  learning  side 
of  eight  cards  appears  picture  of  animal  with  its  name,  offering  vocab- 
ulary exercises.  On  back  or  testing  side,  between  the  rows  of  perfora- 
tions, the  same  animals  as  appear  on  the  discs  are  pictured  with  their 
names,  thus,  when  the  card  is  reversed,  only  the  perforations  into  which 
the  discs  fit  are  to  be  seen.  Child  learns  which  are  tame  and  which  are 
wild  animals  then  classifies  them  by  inserting  the  discs.  Per  set,  $0.60. 
THOUGHT  NUMBER  QUESTIONS — NO.  2183. — For  1-A  Grade.  8  cards 
with  pictures  of  animals  arranged  singly  and  in  groups  with  questions 
concerning  them.  Answers  at  bottom  to  be  cut  apart  and  arranged  in 
proper  places.    Per  set $0.50 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

To  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California: 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  complete  catalog  of 
Harter  Self-Teaching  Seatwork  and   Harter  Workbooks. 
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EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 


"  By  Margaret  McVey 
Chicago  Normal  College 

Education  by  radio  as  part  of  the  public  school  system,  the 
dream  of  a  few  broadminded  educators  since  the  invention  of 
radio,  has  become  a  reality  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  tests  in 
radio  education  taken  last  summer  at  the  Chicago  Normal 
College. 

Subjects  contemplated  for  radio  education  include  music, 
poetry,  prose  literature,  geography  (by  the  travelog  method), 
and  the  important  personal  contact  with  world  leaders,  which 
is  possible  through  radio  education. 

The  outgrowth  of  a  plan  sponsored  by  the  National  League 
of  Teachers  Associations,  this  project  has  reached  a  very  con- 
crete stage  in  the  short  space  of  a  year.  This  was  due  to  the 
cooperation  shown  by  both  the  directors  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions the  country  over  and  by  teachers  and  principals  repre- 
sented in  the  various  schools. 

The  committee  started  with  a  very  definite  program  at  the 
first  of  the  year,  which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  the  working 
results  in  the  field  of  radio  education.  Bj'  communicating  with 
the  six  hundred  odd  directors  of  stations  in  the  United  States 
to  find  out  how  much  of  their  broadcasting  time  they  were 
allotting  to  educational  work  and  what  they  would  do  if  the 
work  was  under  official  supervision  and  approval,  the  program 
was  worked  out.  The  response  to  this  plan,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  English  department  of  the  Chicago  Normal  Col- 
lege, showed  unanimous  approval  of  this  plan. 

The  only  way  of  establishing  their  case  was  by  a  test.  Willis 
E.  Tower,  district  superintendent  of  senior  high  schools  for 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  committee.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Smith,  Doctor 
Geyer,  Allen  Miller,  publicity  department  of  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, and  G.  S.  Hutton,  Parker  Junior  High  School  instruc- 
tor, who  had  charge  of  the  mechanical  details  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  plan  was  presented  at  a.  meeting  of  the  Broadcasters 
Association  and  arrangements  made  for  the  tests.  Among  the 
leading  stations  and  directors  enthusiastic  over  the  possibili- 
ties of  radio  education,  Miss  Waller,  secretary,  Bill  Hay,  and 
Edgar  Bill  composed  the  committee  which  represented  the 
association  in  the  preliminary  tests. 

Mr.  Smith  believes  that  in  a  few  years  one  may  take  a  col- 
lege course  by  radio.  In  one  of  the  Northwestern  schools,  that 
is,  night  schools,  the  students  can  either  come  to  the  class  and 
hear  the  lecture  or  else  stay  at  home  and  get  it  over  the  radio. 
Thus  the  wonderful  advantage  of  radios  for  the  shut-ins  or 
for  the  average  person  in  stormy  weather. 

'Wonderful  developments  are  possible  in  the  field  of  radio 
education,"  Bob  Baniel,  president  of  the  association,  asserts. 

This  series  of  experiments  was  a  step  forward  in  a  phase  of 
radio  that  has  never  been  used  properly.  It  should  prove  of 
invaluable  assistance  in  helping  both  the  teacher  and  the  stu- 
Jtent." 

In  this  matter  of  radio  tests,  the  fine  cooperation  of  the 
iarge  state  groups — the  broadcasters  through  their  association, 
;he  parents,  the  teachers,  even  the  distributors — showed  a  true 
spirit.  But  one  group  failed  to  cooperate,  each  with  the  other — 
;he  daily  papers,  magazines,  journals,  and  the  like.  They  sent 
leads  of  their  broadcasting  stations  to  cooperate  with  each 
rther  and  then  failed  to  cooperate  as  periodicals.  Special  help 
s  needed  to  strengthen  this  movement  and  cooperation  is  earn- 
stly  desired.  .  .  - 

TOUTON'S  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY 


i1.  C.  Touton,  professor  of  Education,  University  of  Southern 
California,  gives  the  following  rules  for  effective  study : 

1.  Plan  your  study  schedule  and  hold  to  your  schedule. 

2.  Record  each  day  in  a  notebook  the  assignment  as  it  is  made  by 
•our  teacher. 

3.  Be  certain  that  you  understand  your  assignment — what  is  to  be 
ione  and  just  how  to  do  it. 


4.  Do  a  part  of  each  assignment  shortly  after  it  is  made  by  your 
teacher. 

5.  In  beginning  to  work  out  an  assignment,  relate  what  is  required 
with  what  you  already  know. 

6.  Do  not  delay — get  started  on  the  work  which  you  should  do  now. 

7.  Plan  each  piece  of  work  (paragraph,  solution,  etc.),  then  work 
according  to  your  plan. 

S.  Check  your  work — see  that  the  results  of  your  study  or  the  solu- 
tion of  your  problem  meet  the  required  conditions. 

9.  Relate  the  results  obtained  from  each  day's  study  with  the  results 
expected  by  the  teacher  as  seen  in  the  lesson  assignment  with  the 
teacher's  evident  purpose. 

10.  Do  perfectly  each  clay  all  of  the  work  assigned. 

11.  Work  neatly  written  or  weii  arranged  receives  commendation  of 
others. 

12.  Note  your  progress  from  day  to  day.  Do  not  be  satisfied  unless 
improvement  is  evident. 

13.  Workers  are  selected  for  promotion  who  know  or  do  more  than 
their  job  requires. 

14.  Too  severe  physical  exercise  makes  one  tired  and  sleepy.  Do 
your  mental  work  before  hard  physical  work,  if  possible. 

15.  Be  prepared.  "To  put  oneself  in  a  position  where  one  needs 
more  than  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  is  itself  a  mark  of  superi- 
ority." 

16.  Form  a  time  and  place  habit  for  study  of  a  subject.  Do  not 
study  after  a  hearty  meal. — Los  Angeles  School  Journal. 


AUDUBON  BIRD-STUDY  PICTURES,  LEAFLETS 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  again  offers 
a  most  splendid  opportunity  to  acquire  bird  pictures  and  lit- 
erature describing  birds  and  their  habits,  according  to  T.  Gil- 
bert Pearson,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  1974  Broadway, 
New  York.  The  plan  is  very 
simple.  The  teacher  may  • 
explain  to  the  pupils  that 
they  are  going  to  form  a 
Junior  Audubon  Club,  and 
have  a  few  lessons  from 
time  to  time  about  the  com- 
mon birds  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  will  also  be  explained 
that  each  child  must  bring 
a  fee  of  ten  cents,  in  return 
for  which  he  will  receive  a 
set  of  six  beautifully  col- 
ored pictures  of  our  com- 
mon birds,  size  5~y2  x  8V2 
inches,  made  by  the  leading 
artists  of  America ;  also  six 
leaflets  telling  about  how 
birds  make  their  nests, 
what  they  eat,  where  they 
go  in  winter,  what  their 
enemies  are,  and  ■  many 
other  facts  of  interest. 
With  each  leaflet  there  also  is  furnished  a  drawing  in  out- 
line, which  the  child  may  fill  in  by  copying  from  the  colored 
plate.  Each  child  also  receives  a  beautiful  Audubon  button  in 
color,  which  is  a  badge  of  membership  in  the  club.  A  new  set 
of  pictures,  leaflets,  and  buttons  is  furnished  each  year  to  those 
who  desire  to  continue  this  bird-study  plan. 

Each  teacher  who  succeeds  in  forming  a  club  of  twenty-five 
or  more  receives  a  year's  free  subscription  to  the  magazine 
Bird-Lore,  which  is  recognized  as  the  leading  popular  journal 
on  birds  published  in  the  world.  Where  it  is  impossible  for  a 
teacher  to  form  a  club  of  as  many  as  twenty-five,  a  subscription 
to  Bird-Lore  is  not  given,  but  material  is  supplied  the  children 
where  as  many  as  ten  are  enrolled. 

All  the  teacher  needs  to  do  is  to  explain  this  plan  to  the 
children,  collect  their  ten-cent  fees,  send  in,  and  the  material 
will  be  forwarded  immediately;  or,  if  preferred,  a  circular  of 
explanation,  "An  Announcement  to  Teachers,"  together  with 
sample  leaflet,  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  making  the  request. 


Sage  Grouse. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


1  News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 


Miss  Gretchen  Wilkim;  of  Los  Angeles 
has  been  appointed  Rural  Supervisor  of  the 
schools  of  San  Benito  County  by  County  Su- 
perintendent Catherine  Hooton.  .Miss  Wul- 
Hng  lakes  the  place  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  Bow- 
den,  resigned.  -Miss  Wiilfing  is  a  graduate  of 
Standford  University  and  is  a  specialist  in 

art. 

1       1       1 

Lowkj  s.  IliiwAui),  former  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Pasadena  city  schools,  where 
John  Franklin  West  is  Superintendent,  re- 
signed recently  to  take  charge  of  the  Menlo 
Park  School  for  Boys.  He  had  formerly 
served  in  that  position  from  1919  lo  1922. 

1  /  1 

K\  \  H.  Edwards,  Assistant  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  San  Bernardino  County, 
has  an  interesting  article  in  the  February  is- 
sue of  the  lied  Cross  Courier  entitled  "Juniors 
of  the  Little  Schoolhouses  in  the  Desert." 
The  article  is  interesting  from  the  view- 
point of  both  teacher  and  Red  Cross  worker 
and  is  illustrative  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  an  interested  and  energetic  per- 
son is  the  inspiration  of  work  to  be  done. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
Ihe  Mohave  Desert.  Ida  M.  Collins  is  county 
school  head  of  San  Bernardino  County. 
1         <        1 

Mrs.  Readlb,  who  has  been  office  deputy  in 
Auburn,  Placer  County,  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  con- 
tinuing in  that  capacity  under  the  new 
County  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Portia  Moss. 
Mrs.  Moss  was  formerly  principal  of  the 
Newcastle  Grammar  School. 
/       /       / 

Work  on  the  new  $65,000  junior  high  school 
in  Chino  will  begin  this  month.  The  struc- 
ture is  to  be  a  combination  of  the  old  build- 
ing and  new  material.  McCall  Aldrieh  is 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Chino. 

1  1  1 

According  to  R.  P.  Mitchell,  County  Super- 
intendent of  Orange  County  schools,  Orange 
County  ranks  ninth  in  the  school  population 
in  California.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  an  interesting 
article  on  the  county  school  system  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Santa  Ana  Register. 

Ill 

Harriet  S.  Lee,  former  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Yolo  County,  has  completed  forty- 
four  years  of  service  in  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state  and  has  retired.  Miss  Ada 
Goldsmith,  former  vice  principal  of  the  Mis- 
sion High  School,  San  Francisco,  has  retired 
alter  forty-seven  years  of  sendee. 

G.  A.  Weakley,  Supervisor  of  the  Crescenta 
school  system,  presided  at  the  recent  festivi- 
ties which  were  held  in  the  new  school  build- 
ing in  celebration  of  its  completion. 
111 

The  faculties  of  the  San  Benito  County 
High  School  and  the  Fremont  and  Monterey 
grammar  schools  of  Hollister  recently  enter- 
tained their  Superintendent,  Catherine  U. 
Gray,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Guy  Hooton,  and  Mr. 

Hooton. 

111 

The  King  City  High  School,  on  account  of 
recent  increase  in  attendance,  is  to  be  en- 


larged by  an  addition  that  will  cost  between 
$35,000  and  $40,000. 

iii 

The  recommendation  of  Superintendent 
L.  F.  Collins  of  Burbank,  Cal.,  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  voca- 
tional and  educational  guidance  work  will  be 
established  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.     These    schools    have    an    attendance 

of   1101). 

111 

The  Alameda  County  Board  of  Education 
considered  the  poster  contest  by  its  students, 
conducted  by  the  Latham  Foundation  for  the 
Promotion  of  Humane  Education,  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  is  allowing  the  poster 
credits  to  apply  to  the  graduation  credits  of 
the  students.  As  the  state  law  provides  for 
humane  education,  it  is  gradually  assuming  its 
place.  The  Latham  Foundation,  Latham 
Square  Building,  Oakland,  cooperates  with 
schools  by  furnishing  wide  and  varied  sug- 
gestions and  material. 


H.  A.  Sawyer,  former  principal  of  the  Es- 
parto High  School,  Esparto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed business  manager  of  the  Berkeley 
schools,  of  which  II.  B.  Wilson  is  superin- 
tendent. 

111 

The  pupils  of  the  Berkeley  schools  are  hav- 
ing a  course  in  thrift  and  economy.  Arthur  C. 
Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  a 
recent  program.  A  competition  among  the 
students  has  been  held  and  the  winning  stu- 
dent was  allowed  to  give  his  talk  on  the  radio, 
Station  KGO,  General  Electric  Company. 
111 

J.  A.  Cranston,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Santa  Ana,  in  an  article  in  the  Santa 
Ana  Register,  sums  up  the  accomplishments 
of  the  city  schools  and  states  that  "the  past 
year  has  been  full  of  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  in  education  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  worth-while  results  in  all 
departments  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
junior  college."  The  schools  in  Santa  Ana 
include  eleven  kindergartens,  twelve  elemen- 
tary schools,  two  junior  high  schools,  one 
senior  high  school,  and  one  junior  college. 


KINDERGARTEN  MEET 


RIVERSIDE  COUNTY  BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


Schools  of  Riverside  County  have  experi- 
enced a  heavy  building  program  throughout 
the  year,  according  to  records  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  E.  E.  Smith.  The  pro- 
grams started  in  1926  will  mean,  in  many 
cases,  large  amounts  credited  to  1927,  notably 
in  Corona,  where  a  bond  issue  of  approxi- 
mately $150,000  is  to  be  asked  soon.  Con- 
struction work  is  under  way  on  several  school 
projects  in  the  county. 

Among  the  major  bond  issues  for  schools 
were  the  following:  Riverside  elementary 
schools,  $250,000 ;  Riverside  high  schools, 
$S00,000;  Highgrove, $20,000 ;  Palm  Springs, 
$43,000;  Indio,  $30,000;  Palo  Verde  Union, 
$60,000 ;  Hemet  Valley  Union,  $60,000 ;  Coa- 
chella  Valley,  $40,000,  and  Thermal,  $30,000. 


The  California  Kindergarten  Primary  As 
sociation  met  for  its  third  annual  session  ii 
Fresno  during  January,  with  twenty  votinj 
delegates  from  the  Bay  Section,  one  from  th 
Central  Section,  two  from  the  Northern  Sec 
lion,  and  seventeen  from  the  Southern  Sei 
tion  in  attendance.  These  delegates  repn 
sented  the  1500  members  of  the  Associatioi 
t  hroughout  the  state.  Miss  Julia  Halm,  presi 
dent,  presided  at  the  meetings. 

Discussions  and  talks  were  led  by  Mr.  Ah! 
bott,  principal  of  the  Jackson  School,  Fresno 
Doctor  Frank  V.  Thomas  of  the  Fresm 
State  Teachers  College;  Doctor  Herber 
Stoltz,  State  Director  of  Parent  Education 
Walter  R.  Hepner,  Fresno  City  Superintend 
ent,  and  Miss  Madeline  Veverka  of  the  Lo 
Angeles  school  system. 

Reports  of  committees  were  made  as  fol 
lows:  Nursery  school  education,  Miss  Green 
wood;  primary  education,  Miss  Clara  Kaps 
equipment  in  kindergarten  and  primar 
grades,  Miss  Marian  Barbour;  kindergartci 
primary  education  in  teacher  colleges,  Mis 
Yetta  Schoninger;  publicity,  Miss  Helei 
Grennsf elder ;  legislation,  Miss  Rose  Shee 
han;  extension,  Miss  Marian  Barbour;  ad 
ministrative  and  supervisory  problems,  Mis 
Madeline  Vever-ka;  history,  Miss  Anna  1 
Jenkins;  membership,  Miss  Florence  Morri 
son.  .    .   . 

WINSHIP  COMMENT 


The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  Janu 

ary  31  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education 

Boston,  Mass.,  of  which  A.  E.  Winship,  vet 

eran  editor  and  educator,  is  editor-in-chief : 

The  Modern  School  Readers.    The  Socialize' 

School    Series.     By    Euth    Thompson    an 

Harry    Bruce    Wilson,    with    assistance    o 

Guy  M.  "Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

San    Francisco:    Harr   Wagner   Publishin. 

Company. 

Harry  Bruce  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Berke 

ley,  Cal.,  has  as  clear  a  vision  of  the  needs  o 

children  as  any  one  who  writes  of  them,  an. 

Euth   Thompson,   editor   of   the   Harr   Wagne 

Company,  is  a  highly  skillful  author  of  profes 

sional    books.     Notwithstanding    the    array    o 

plans   for    school   readers,   these   authors   hav 

found  an  entirely  new  plan  for  a  series,  mair 

raining  the  literary  standards  required  and  mag 

nifying  moral  and  religious  efficiency,  while  pre 

viding  the  best  of  advice  and  counsel  for 

cieney  in  art  and  music.   There  is  abundance  o 

suggestions  as  to  occupations,  trades,  and  pre 

fessions   for  income,   growth,  health,   and   pel 

sonal  improvement.   The  selections  differ  greatl 

from  the  usual  line  of  approach,  but  in  ever 

respect  the  books  appeal  to  children  of  the  ag 

for  which  each  book  is  made. 


The  second  biennial  meeting  of  the  Worl 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  will  b 
held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  August  7-12,  1927 
Delegates  will  be  present  from  every  part  o 
the  civilized  globe,  and  interpreters  will  b 
in  attendance  so  that  every  nationality  wil 
have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  itsell 
whether  or  no  the  English  language  is  spoke) 
by  the  delegate.  The  first  world  conferenc 
was  held  in  San  Francisco,  July,  1923.  Au 
guslus  O.  Thomas  of  Augusta,  Maine, 
president  of  the  federation. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  SCHOOL  REPORTS 


State  Documents 

To  the  School  People  of  California: 

RESIGNATION 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  January  20,  1927. 
Honorable  C.  C.  Young,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento,  Cal. 
Dear  Governor  Young  : 

Shortly  after  the  November  election  I  in- 
dicated to  you  my  desire  to  be  relieved  from 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  as  soon  after  your  inau- 
guration as  you  could  conveniently  find  a  suc- 
cessor. In  conformity  with  the  desire  then 
expressed,  I  am  submitting  my  resignation  to 
take  effect  at  your  pleasure. 

In  explanation  of  my  resignation  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  I  cannot  afford  to  serve  any 
longer  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  the  salary  fixed  in  the  Constitution. 
During  the  last  four  years  I  have,  at  no  little 
sacrifice,  continued  to  serve  in  the  office  in 
order  to  secure  the  vindication  of  principles 
and  policies  for  which  I  stood.  Happily  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  serve,  since 
the  vindication  of  these  principles  and  poli- 
cies is  now  full  and  complete. 

When  I  became  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction last  April,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment raising  the  salary  of  the  office  was  pend- 
ing, and  since  it  had  the  support  of  the  press 
and  of  many  civic  organizations  I  had  reason 
ml  to  believe  the  amendment  would  carry.    So 
strong  was  my  belief  in  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  that  at  the  time  of  my  announce- 
ment I  declined  the  offer  of  a  very  desirable 
superintendeney  at  $12,000  a  year.    At  the 
a  November  election  the  amendment  was  de- 
Ifeated  and  the  salary  of  the  state's  highest 
•educational  officer  left  at  $5000  a  year — less 
Ithan  that  of  more  than  fifty  local  school  su- 
Iperintendents  and  principals  serving  under 
Ime.    Justice  to  my  family  now  dictates  that, 
Jwhile  recognizing  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Ipeople  of  California,  I  should  close  my  labors 
Jin  the  present  office  and  look  to  other  fields. 
1    In  taking  this  step  I  do  so  most  regretfully. 
fl  have  enjoyed  the  work  of  my  present  posi- 
tion and  have  appreciated  the  loyalty  and 
•friendship  of  the  many  thousands  of  people 
Jwho  have  helped  me  raise  California  to  first 
Irank  in  public  education.   My  chief  compen- 
sation during  the  term  of  my  service  has  been 
Jthe  good  will  of  the  people  of  California.  It 
ilis  my  hope  that  I  have  earned  a  continuance 
bf  their  good  will  in  whatever  work  I  shall 
» iff  olio  w  hereafter. 

Assuring  you  that  I  stand  ready  to  coop- 
erate with  my  successor  and  with  you  to  the 
fi'l  fullest  extent  in  carrying  on  the  educational 
program  of  the  state,  I  am,  with  best  wishes 


S 


M  to  you  for  a  happy  and  successful  term, 


irti 


Sincerely, 

Will  C.  Wood, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  GOVERNOR  S  STATEMENT 

In  accepting  Superintendent  Wood's  res- 
gnation  Governor  Young  issued  the  follow- 
ng  f orcnal  statement : 

I  confess  that  this  announcement  from  Super- 
ntendent  Wood  came  to  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
.  shock.  It  seemed  strange  to  think  of  the  schools 
)f  California  without  Will  C.  Wood  at  their 
lead,  for  I  realized  that,  with  his  splendid  execu- 
;ive  ability,  he  had  put  our  school  system  in  the 
rery  first  rank  among  the  schools  of  the  nation, 
lowever,  finding  that  he  could  not  be  dissuaded 
irom  his  intention,  I  asked  him  at  least  to  post- 
)0ne  his  resignation  until  I  could  find  some  one 
itted  to  take  his  place. 


For  the  successor  to  Mr.  Wood  I  had  just  one 
man  in  mind,  William  John  Cooper,  City  Super- 
intendent of  San  Diego  and  formerly  City  Super- 
intendent of  Fresno.  I  have  known  Mr.  Cooper 
for  many  years,  and  I  know  that  he  is  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  among  the  younger 
educators  of  the  United  States.  I  recognize  in 
him  a  man  who  could  step  into  Mr.  Wood's  place 
and  fill  the  office  from  the  outset  to  the  entire 
satisfaction,  not  only  of  every  teacher,  but  also 
of  every  patron  of  our  'Schools.  Finally,  after 
long  negotiations,  I  have  secured  Mr.  Cooper 's 
consent  to  serve,  and  have  accordingly  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wood. 

I  have  also  taken  advantage  of  the  situation 
by  retaining  Mr.  Wood  in  the  state's  service  in 
the  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  Banks.  In 
filling  this  position  I  had  one  of  two  choices — 
cither  to  name  a  banker,  who,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  must  be  allied  with  one  or  another  of 
the  two  or  three  banking  interests  of  the  state, 
or  to  select  a  man  who  is  not  a  banker,  but  who 
has  intelligence,  executive  ability,  absolute  hon- 
esty, and  independence  of  any  faction  in  the 
banking  world,  besides  the  very  important  char- 
acteristic of  fearlessness  and  rigidity  of  back- 
bone. 

In  view  of  the  pronounced  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  various  banking  groups,  I  could 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Banks  allied  with  any  of  these 
groups.  When  I  found  that  Mr.  Wood  could  not 
be  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  to  retire  from  his 
present  position,  I  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
to  name  him  for  this  new  work,  for  he  possesses 
every  characteristic  named  above,  besides  excep- 
tional business  ability,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
management  of  our  school  institutions,  together 
with  a  statewide  acquaintance  second  to  none. 
Hence  I  have  named  him  today  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Banks.  

VALEDICTORY 

I  have  just  resigned  the  superintendeney  of 
public  instruction  of  California  and  accepted 
the  post  of  Superintendent  of  Banks.  I  am 
about  to  leave  the  work  I  have  loved  and  still 
love  and  go  into  another  field.  You  cannot 
know  the  feelings  I  experience  at  this  mo- 
ment. Memories  of  happy  years  gather — 
years  when  I  found  in  the  teachers  and  school 
officials  of  California  a  helpfulness  and  a 
loyalty  such  as  few  men  have  ever  enjoyed. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  happy  years,  the 
helpfulness,  the  loyalty.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  friendships,  the  faiths,  the  hopes,  the 
struggles  we  have  shared  together. 

I  am  not  laying  aside  my  interest  in  school 
work.  The  work  is  so  much  a  part  of  my 
life  that  I  could  not  abandon  it  without  aban- 
doning life  itself.  I  shall  always  be  at  the 
call  of  the  schools  and  my  friends  in  the 
schools. 

I  have  faith  that  a  school  man  can  hold  his 
own  in  the  strong  currents  of  business  life 
and  I  am  anxious  to  put  this  faith  to  the  test. 
I  have  never  found  joy  in  still  waters — I  have 
loved  to  battle  the  current.  It  looks  as  though 
the  current  in  which  I  am  plunging  is  strong 
and  I  am  told  it  is  treacherous  in  places.  The 
thought  that  I  have  so  many  friends  who 
wish  me  well  sustains  me.  My  hope  is  that 
I  shall,  in  this  new  current  of  affairs,  justify 
your  faith  in  me  and  the  things  we  have  stood 
for  in  the  years  that  are  gone. 

I  commend  my  successor,  Superintendent 
William  John  Cooper,  to  yon  as  a  man  in 
every  way  worthy  to  be  California's  school 
chief.  He  has  made  a  great  financial  sacrifice 
in  order  to  be  your  leader.  He  has  a  splendid 
record  in  school  work,  is  trained  for  the  field 
of  school  administration,  is  endowed  with 
common  sense  and  level-headedness.  He  will 
be  a  state  leader  in  whom  you  may  place  the 
greatest  confidence.  I  join  with  you  in  wish- 
ing him  the  greatest  success  in  his  new  field. 


California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 


School  now  in  session. 

Beautiful  new  buildings. 

Modern  equipment. 

Professional  training  in  the 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Normal  teachers'  course. 


LEE  F.  RANDOLPH,  Director 


JOHN   MCC ALLAN  NoUryPublic 

Depositions,     Agreements     and     Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


San  Francisco 


BLACKST0NE 
HOTEL 


340  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 


1        i 


Garage  across  the  street 


i         1 


Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 
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My  best  wishes  go  with  the  school  people  of 
California.  And  my  handclasp  will  be  ever 
ready  to  greet  yours  whenever  we  shall  meet 
again.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able,  I  have, 
(luring  the  last  eight  years,  served  you;  and 
1  hope  I  can  say  with  much  I  ruth,  "I  have 
fought  the  good  tight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  1  have  kept  the  faith." 
Sincerely, 

Will  C.  Wood, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
January  21,  1927. 

/       /      / 

State  Board  Report 

This  State  Board  of  Education  met  in  regu- 
lar quarterly  session  in  Sacramento,  Cal., 
January  10,  1927.  The  following  members 
were  present :  Mrs.  Helene  Hastings,  Mrs. 
Dora  A.  Stearns,  Arthur  J.  Brown,  C.  E. 
Jarvis,  John  E.  King,  S.  D.  Merk,  and  Flor- 
ence J.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Brown  of  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Mr.  King  of  Hemet  are  new  mem- 
bers. 

Florence  J.  O'Brien  was  reelected  presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Dora  A.  Stearns  was  elected 
vice  president. 

The  teacher's  credential  of  Manning  Leon 
Alvas  was  revoked  on  account  of  evident  un- 
fitness for  teaching. 

R.  J.  Werner,  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Schools,  was  authorized  to  call  the  high  school 
principals'  convention  in  Sacramento,  April 
11-16,  1927. 

Commissioner  Werner  was  authorized  to 
issue  a  bimonthly  letter  to  the  high  school 
principals  for  his  department. 

Commissioner  Werner  was  authorized, 
upon  the  completion  of  a  study  in  relation 
to  junior  colleges,  to  publish  a  pamphlet  for 
the  information  of  individuals,  organizations, 
and  other  groups  interested  in  the  formation 
of  junior  colleges. 

The  high  school  textbooks  offered  by  pub- 
lishers for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  high  school 
textbooks  were  approved  by  the  board. 

The  date  of  the  next  annual  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  State  Teachers  College  presi- 
dents was  set  for  April  8,  1927,  during  the 
week  of  the  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
board. 

The  board  approved  the  appointments  made 
by  the  Director  of  Education  to  teachers  col- 
lege positions  since  October,  1926. 

Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools,  announced  that  the  mu- 
sic conference  would  be  held  at  Long  Beach, 
February  17-19,  1927,  which  was  approved 
by  the  board. 

The  following  regulations  recommended  by 
the  commission  of  credentials  were  approved 
by  the  board: 

"Effective  November  30,  1929,  the  voca- 
tional arts  type  credential  be  limited  to  trade 
and  industrial  classes  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  and  state  vocational 
education  acts  and  in  accordance  with  the 
California  state  plan  of  vocational  education, 
and  to  adult  classes." 

A  committee  of  commercial  teachers,  com- 
posed of  Louis  Davy  of  Bakersfield,  G.  J. 
Badura  of  Fortuna,  and  Edward  Goldberg 
of  Sacramento,  appeared  before  the  board  to 
present  a  request  that  the  board  reconsider 
its  rule  "That  after  July  1,  1927,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  will  approve  no  high 
school  course  of  study  which  allows  credit 
toward  high  school  graduation  for  elementary 
school  subjects  including  penmanship,  spell- 
ing, and  commercial  arithmetic  as  regularly 
organized  courses;  provided,  that  credit  may 
be  given  for  courses  in  these  subjects  if  they 
are  of  high  school  grade  and  standard." 

The  commercial  teachers  are  of  the  opin- 


ion that  commercial  arithmetic  is  very  neces- 
sary in  the  high  school  and  that  they  can 
present  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  be  truly  secondary  in  character.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  Com- 
missioners Ricciardi  and  Werner  and  the 
representatives  of  the  commercial  teachers, 
the  board  changed  its  rule  to  read  as  follows : 

"After  July  1,  1927,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  approve  no  high  school  course 
of  study  which  allows  credit  toward  high 
school  graduation  for  elementary  school  sub- 
jects including  penmanship,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic  as  regularly  organized  courses ; 
provided,  that  credit  may  be  given  for  courses 
in  these  subjects  if  they  are  of  high  school 
grade  and  standard." 

The  board  authorized  Ira  W.  Kibby,  su- 
pervisor of  rehabilitation,  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Conference  called  by  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  to 
be  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  28-31, 
1927,  and  to  visit  schools  for  handicapped 
children  in  other  Eastern  cities. 

The  board  authorized  Miss  Helen  Heffer- 
nan, Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools, 
and  R.  J.  Wemer,  Commissioner  of  Second- 
ary Schools,  to  attend  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  meeting  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  in  February. 

RETIREMENT  SALARY  BUSINESS 

The  board  voted  to  sponsor  legislation 
looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
with  an  appropriation,  to  make  an  actuarial 
investigation  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum — Albert 
Will  Angier,  Point  Loma;  Samuel  M.  Chauey, 
Willows;  Mrs.  Mary  Boyd  Clayes,  Washington, 
D,  C. ;  Alicia  Agnes  Duffy,  San  Francisco ;  Ada 
Goldsmith,  San  Francisco;  Louise  R.  Hanlon, 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Clara  May  Harding,  Los 
Angeles;  Charles  H.  Hinehey,  Modesto;  Clara 
Sears  Holeomb,  Pasadena;  Mrs.  Flora  A.  Jeans, 
Hanford;  Harriet  S.  Lee,  Woodland;  Ida  V. 
McDonald,  San  Francisco;  Mary  Gertrude  Noon, 
San  Francisco;  Anna  M.  O'Connell,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  James  A.  Riley,  Oakland ;  Belle  Ryan,  San 
Francisco;  Walter  Harris  Stone,  Yreka;  Ella 
Weymouth,  Berkeley;  Nellie  T.  Wickham,  St. 
Helena. 

Under  Section  g  of  the  Law — Mrs.  Alma  de- 
Borra  Barton,  Los  Angeles ;  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Davis, 
Long  Beach;  Margaret  B.  Gostiek,  Berkeley: 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Holmes,  San  Francisco ;  Charles  S. 
Little,  Orleans;  Ralph  W.  Maltbie,  Tujunga; 
Mary  E.  Riebsam,  San  Jose. 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions 
were  granted,  amounting  to  $220.55. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sacra- 
mento, April  4,  1 927. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Will  C.  Wood,  Executive  Secretary. 


Complete  announcement  has  been  made  by 
Dean  Ernest  J.  Jaqua,  director  of  Scripps 
College  for  Women,  of  the  plans  for  the  first 
building  of  this  new  institution  which  will  be 
the  first  women's  college  founded  in  the  South- 
west. The  contract  for  the  construction  of 
this  building  has  been  awarded  to  the  Wurs- 
ter  Construction  Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  permit  for  $172,600  was  issued  in 
Claremont  on  February  1. 


MISS  E.  LEWIS 

Formerly  with  the  White  House 

Phone  Sutter  6109 

Permanent   Waves   $15   and  $18   per    Head 

Marcelling,   Finger  Waving,  Scalp  Treatments, 

Shampooing  and   Facials. 
177  Post  St.,  San  Francisco      602  Liebes  Bldg. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


SCAlIFORNIASCHODLl 
fARTSJtRAFTS 

incorporated 

Broadway   at   College  Avenue 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 

THE  ONLY  ART  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  WEST 

AUTHORIZED  TO  GRANT  DEGREES 

Fine  Arts,  Applied  Arts,  Arts  Education 

20th  SPRING  TERM 

now  in  session 
Day,  Saturday,  Evening  Classes 

SIX  WEEKS'  SUMMER  SESSION 
ANNUALLY 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
Catalog  on  request 


' 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in.     I 

Two  sets — $55  and  $75. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50  extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  527  California  Terrace 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 

Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

By  May  Dbxteb  Henshall 
County  Library  Organizer,  California  State  Library 


A  Trip  on  the  Mojave  Desert 

San  Beknaedino  County,  with  an  area  of 

20,055  square  miles,  is  probably  the  largest 

county  library  unit  in  the  world.  It  is  almost 

equal  in  size   to  the  combined  area  of  the 

states    of    Vermont,    New    Hampshire,    and 

j  Rhode  Island.    It  stretches  its  length  over 

j  beautiful  sunny  valleys,  across  desolate  wastes 

]  of  desert,  up  to  bleak  mountain  tops.  In  all 

these  sections  people  are  living.  County  li- 

j  brary  service  and  state  library  supplemental 

.service  are  made  available  to  them  by  means 

of  136  county  library  branches. 

To  serve  the  people  well,  the  County  Li- 
brarian needs  to  understand  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  patrons  of  the  library.  To  make 
this  possible  the  librarian  visits  the  branches 
I  of  the  county  library.   Miss  Caroline  M.  Wa- 
ters,  County  Librarian  of  San  Bernardino 
l  County,  wrote  the  following  interesting  sketch 
.telling  of  a  trip  made  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber to  visit  community  and  school  branches  of 
the  library  that  were  located  on  the  desert: 
;     Goffs  is  a  small  railroad  and  highway  station 
Bn   the    northeastern    part    of    San    Bernardino 
|;Jounty.  About  thirty  miles  north  of  Goffs  on  the 
|  Mojave  Desert  is  a  scattered  community  whose 
children  attend  three  isolated  schools  about  eight 
hr  nine  miles  apart.    Twenty  miles  farther  on, 
i  icross  the  desert  and  a  mountain  range,  is  an 
Emergency  school  and  small  settlement  at  the 
tailroad  station.    In  each  of  these  schools  and 
I  ommunities  is  a  branch  of  the  county  library. 
On  account  of  a  severe  storm  that  had  washe.l 
I  ut  the  railroad  from  Goffs  into  Nevada,  it  was 
kecessary  to  make  the  trip  by  automobile.    As 
Ihere   were    four   schools    and   two    community 
branches  to  visit  and  one  hundred  miles  to  travel 
\    was  necessary  to  get  an  early  start.    At  7 
|  'clock   the  County  Librarian,  the   driver,   and 
t'hat  was  left  of  a  Ford  drove  out  of  Goffs  and 
li'aveled    northward    through    a   gradual    sandy 
| scent  into  a  rocky,  rugged,  picturesque  part  of 
lie  Mojave  Desert.   It  was  covered  with  a  beau- 
Jlful,   luxuriant  growth  of  desert  plants   until 
I  e  emerged  upon  a  pleateau  almost  entirely  sur- 
4'iunded   by  mountains.    Here   were  seen   fruit 
I  ees,  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  other  cereals 
I  lat  testified  to  the  courage  and  confidence  of 
lie  homesteaders  who  had  transformed  this  see- 
Ion  of  the  desert  into  a  habitable  region.   This 
|  'inmunity,    called    Lanf air,    comprised   a    few 
.tattered  houses  many  miles  apart,  a  small  store 
I.  id  postoffice  combined,  and  a  very  nice  school 
lliilding  with   a  classroom,   teacher 's   room,   li- 
lary,  and  supply  room. 

I;  The  Lanf  air  community  branch  library  was  lo- 
tted in  the  store.  Friday  was  mail  day — the 
I  ly  one  a  week.  It  was  on  Friday,  too,  tliat  the 
rople  ' '  came  to  the  library ' '  to  get  their  week 's 
Itei'tainment.  Can  we  adequately  realize  what 
Joks  must  mean  to  people  under  these  eircum- 
jfmces?  The  county  free  library  must  truly 
lye  seemed  "an  investment  in  happiness." 
"j  After  the  prosaic  but  necessary  work  of 
.Kicking  up  the  collection  in  the  branch,  sug- 
jjstions  as  to  administration  and  a  general  dis- 
Icision  with  the  custodian  regarding  the  choice 
It  books  to  send  to  the  branch,  the  County  Li- 
ftman visited  the  three  schools  that  were  so  far 
■  ut . 
The  first  one  at  Lanfair  was  in  a  modern, 
fcufortable  school  building.  The  second,  called 
1  la  School,  had  been  moved  from  Cima,  twenty 
pes  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range, 
(cause  the  juvenile  population  had  migrated 
i  Pinto  Valley  in  another  corner  of  the  district. 
Pi  third  school  was  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
■j  and  was  named  Pleasant  View.  As  visitors 
pe  quite  unusual  at  these  schools,  the  time 
fii  devoted  to  talksto  the  children  and  c  >n- 
i  inces  with  the  teachers.  It  gave  an  opportu- 
» *  to  find  out  what  the  children  liked  and  to 


tell  them  of  good  books  to  read;  also,  to  confer 
with  the  teachers  concerning  supplementary 
books,  home  reading,  periodicals,  pictures,  music 
records,  and  stereographs.  The  San  Bernardino 
County  Library  furnishes  these  aids  to  the 
schoois  to  make  the  teachers'  work  more  inter- 
esting and  effective  and  give  the  children  educa- 
tional advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  city 
children. 

We  left  the  little  rough  board  sehoolhouse 
with  the  children  waving  good-by  and  went  on 
our  way  to  the  village  of  Cima  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Bailroad.  The  road  wound  down  the  hills 
on  the  other  side  from  the  Valley  of  Lanfair.  It 
was  most  difficult  to  travel  on  account  of  the 
heavy  washouts  making  great  gullies  in  the  road, 
leaving  only  narrow  strips  of  solid  ground,  in 
some  places  not  much  wider  than  the  rail  of  a 
•railroad  track,  for  the  wheels  to  run  upon. 

Threading  along  among  rocks  and  boulders 
the  road  continued  on  its  rough  way  between 
hills,  along  the  side  of  them,  and  over  them. 
Here  and  there  were  evidences  of  the  alluring 
hopes  the  hillsides  had  held  for  prospectors. 
We  emerged  from  this  desolation  to  a  roadside 
and  barnyard  aflame  with  goldenrod.  Leaving 
the  farmhouse  the  way  led  into  a  canyon  with 
high  mountains  on  each  side.  Nature  here  re- 
vealed her  hidden  treasures  of  purple  hills,  gol- 
denrod, and  many  other  beautiful  yellow  and 
purple  wild  flowers.  After  going  out  of  the  can- 
yon into  curves  and  twists,  over  a  succession  of 
good  and  bad  roads,  our  machine  commenced  to 
climb  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  slow,  easy 
ascent  until  suddenly  we  reached  the  top — the 
top  of  the  world!  For  behold,  great  black 
mountains  in  front  of  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  stretching  into  the  great  beyond;  to  the 
right  three  black  pyramids  chiseled  as  truly  by 
Mature  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  to  the  left 
great  yellow  splashes — the  quicksands  of  the 
Mojave  River — awe  inspiring,  foreboding.  It 
struck  one  with  a  sudden  sense  of  fear — this 
vastness  and  towering  blackness  of  the  great 
Mojave  Desert. 

Into  this  we  rode  with  the  feeling  that  it  must 
be  met — not  avoided.  The  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain was  easy,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a 
mill  or  mine  in  passing  until  we  reached  the  sta- 
tion at  Cima.  But  where  had  the  black  moun- 
tains gone!  They  were  not  there — only  a  green 
meadow  extending  into  low  plateau-like  hills 
sloping  upward,  with  the  little  station,  store, 
sehoolhouse,  and  a  few  dwellings,  all  of  which 
seemed  to  extend  us  a  most  friendy  welcome. 

Cima  is  the  center  for  a  big  mining  country, 
with  many  different  kinds  of  mines  and  mills. 
A  great  diversity  of  reading  matter  is  suppl'ed 
to  the  branch  library  to  meet  the  demands  of  its 
patrons.  An  emergency  school  has  been  estab- 
lished to  take  care  of  the  children  who  are  in 
Cima  this  year.  The  county  library  gives  them 
the  usual  library  service  of  supplementary  books, 
maps,  globes,  dictionaries,  pictures,  and  music 
records  for  their  school  work  and  furnishes  them 
home  reading  through  the  community  branch. 

After  all  the  library  business  had  been  at- 
tended to,  the  return  journey  was  started  over 
the  mountains  back  to  Goffs.  The  experiences 
of  the  trip  brought  most  impressive  thoughts, 
and  I  wondered  what  it  all  meant.  Suddenly  it 
came  to  me.  It  was  life  itself — an  epitome  of 
life.  The  rough  and  easy  places;  the  rocks  and 
the  boulders;  the  beautiful  flowers;  the  curves 
and  the  twists;  the  quicksands  and  the  black 
mountains — all  life — but  they  disappeared.  So 
it  is  if  we  avoid  the  quicksands  of  life,  keep  go- 
ing in  front  of  the  black  mountains  of  fear  and 
ride  them  down,  they  will  disappear  into  the 
nothingness  whence  they  came. 
i       i       i 

Notes 

The  city  oe  Rialto,  four  miles  west  of  San 
B"-nardino,  recently  voted  bonds  for  a 
*25000  city  hall.  The  plans  provide  for  a 
library  room  and  storeroom  on  the  northeast 


Announcing 

Rational  Bookkeeping 
and  Accounting 

By 

Albert  G.  Belding,  B.S., 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Subjects 

in  High  and  Continuation  Schoois, 

New  York  City, 

and 

Russell  T.  Greene,  AM., 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ac- 
counting and  Law,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  New  York  City. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  select  and 
limited  group  of  Rational  texts  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  book  its  title  indi- 
cates.  It  is 

RATIONAL  IN  ITS  METHOD  OF 
APPROACH 

Simple,  direct  means  are  employed  to 
establish  concepts  not  only  of  the  effect 
of  changes  in  assets  and  liabilities  on 
proprietorship,  but  also  of  the  use  to 
which  information  supplied  by  account- 
ing records  is  put.  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance is  the  consistency  with  which 
the  method  of  approach  is  followed  in 
the  teaching  plan  of  the  entire  text. 

RATIONAL  IN  ITS  TWO-FOLD  AIM 

Every  progressive  teacher  of  book- 
keeping knows  that  instruction  in  the 
subject  must  provide  the  student  with 
much  more  than  the  ability  to  perform 
the  work  of  keeping  records  and  assem- 
bling statistical  data  in  scientifically 
correct  form.  RATIONAL  BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND  ACCOUNTING  accomplishes 
this  essential  training  function  simply, 
directly,  and  economically.  But  it  rec- 
ognizes the  great  inherent  educational 
values  of  the  subject  and  hence  con- 
stantly and  systematically  teaches  the 
student  how  accounting  records  and  in- 
formation function  in  the  great  field  of 
business  management.  Training  for  im- 
mediate employment  and  education  for 
future  promotion  are  both  given  due 
recognition  in  proportion  to  their  rela- 
tive importance. 

RATIONAL 
IN  SELECTION  AND  ARRANGE- 
MENT  OF   SUBJECT-MATTER 

Unique  devices  are  employed  to  ef- 
fect the  greatest  possible  economy  in 
the  use  of  instruction  matter.  No  need- 
less burdens  are  imposed  upon  either  the 
teacher  or  student.  There  is  no  obscur- 
ing of  objectives  in  a  mass  of  detail. 
Natural  divisions  of  the  subject  are 
grouped  in  chapters  arranged  in  logical 
sequence.  More  than  one  hundred  exer- 
cises and  numerous  problems  provide 
drill  in  specific  application  of  principles. 

RATIONAL  ACCORDING  TO  EVERY 
KNOWN    STANDARD    FOR    EVALU- 
ATING BOOKKEEPING  TEXTS 

Your  critical  examination  and  can- 
did opinion  of  RATIONAL  BOOK- 
KEEPING AND  ACCOUNTING  are 
invited. 


THE  GREGG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 
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corner  of  the  building.  The  library  room  will 
be  27  x  31  feet,  inside  measurement,  and  will 
have  a  separate  entrance  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  San  Bernardino  County  Free 
Library  will  furnish  and  equip  the  library 
room.  It  is  expected  that  tin1  building  will 
be  finished  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

The  BRANCH  at  Funtana,  four  miles  west  of 
Riallo,  which  moved  into  its  new  quarters 
about  a  year  ago,  has  almost  outgrown  the 
building.  The  growth  of  this  community  the 
past  year  has  been  phenomenal.  The  schools 
have  jumped  in  attendance  from  almost  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred.  There  has  been  a 
corresponding  demand  for  increase  of  service 
both  to  the  schools  and  the  community 
branch.  The  San  Bernardino  County  Free 
Library  is  meeting  this  demand,  however,  by 
shipping  books  out  every  two  to  four  weeks 
and  putting  in  additional  Library  Bureau 
shelving  as  necessary. 

F.  P.  Kkpi'EL,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration, has  notified  .Milton  J.  Ferguson, 
president  of  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions, that  the  corporation  has  voted  $8000  to 
the  league  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  and 
publishing  a  book  of  the  library  laws  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  Canada. 


PRINCIPAL'S  WORK  BOOK 


Robert  Hill  Lane,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  pre- 
pared a  very  useful  document  entitled  "A 
Principal's  Work  Book."  It  consists  of 
ninety-six  mimeographed  pages  and  gives  a 
detailed  list  of  the  problems  which  confront 
the  school  principal  and  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  meeting  these  problems. 

One  example  of  Mr.  Lane's  method  of  stat- 
ing a  problem  and  dealing  with  it  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  document: 

2.  What  can  I  do  to  make  the  first  day  of 
school  a  success? 

(a)  Arrive  as  early  as  possible  and  make  a 
rapid  tour  of  inspection.  See  that  each  class- 
room has  a  card  on  the  outside  of  the  door  with 
the  grade  and  the  teacher's  name  in  large  let- 
ters. 

(b)  See  that  a  roster  of  teachers  is  posted 
in  plain  sight  just  inside  each  main  entrance 
and  in  the  principal 's  office. 

(e)  Divert  to  a  senior  teacher  and  a  few  pu- 
pil assistants  as  much  of  the  routine  of  entrance 
of  pupils,  reception  of  parents,  etc.,  as  possible. 

(d)  Reserve  own  time  until  the  first  rush  has 
abated  for  decisions  on  unclassified  pupils,  brief 
interviews  with  parents,  and  attention  to  emer- 
gency calls. 

(e)  Gather  data  as  to  enrollment  by  10 
o  'clock  and  make  a  preliminary  classification 
report.  Study  this  and  work  out  necessary  re- 
adjustments for  discussion  at  the  afternoon 
teachers'  meeting. 

(f)  Visit  each  class  before  noon  and  say  a 
word  of  greeting  to  pupils  and  teachers,  noting 
especially  condition  of  rooms  under  teachers  new 
to  the  school. 

(g)  Note  passing  of  lines  at  noon  to  discover 
possible  weakness  in  discipline. 

(h)  Make  a  brief  tour  of  the  yard  between 
]2:30  and  1  o'clock  to  note  effectiveness  of 
yard  duty. 

(i)  Hold  brief  teachers'  meeting  after  school 
for  discussion  of  following  points:  (1)  Cor- 
rections in  earlier  classification;  (2)  adjust- 
ments to  relieve  overcrowded  classes;  (3)  set- 
tlement of  problems  incident  to  the  first  day  of 
school;  (4)  preliminary  check  on  pupils  who 
belong  to  the  school  but  failed  to  appear. 

Doctor  Milton  H.  Blanchard,  who  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools  since  1888,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  Noe  Valley 
Junior  High  School,  San  Francisco.  His  ap- 
pointment, made  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
became  effective  the  first  of  the  year. 


A  GREAT  TEACHER  CALLED 

By  W.  J.  Savage 
Superintendent  of  Colma  and  Daly  City  Schools 


Miss  Ro.sk  EL  Meehan,  perhaps  the  most 
successful  teacher  who  has  affected  rising 
generations  of  this  county,  passed  away  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame,  Sunday,  January  2. 

For  several  months  past  she  was  an  invalid, 
growing  weaker  daily,  but  her  faith  main- 
tained, and  she  was  always  hopeful  that  she 
would  rally  and  get  well. 

To  the  many  loving  friends  who  called,  she 
spoke  cheerfully,  making  them  feel  that  her 
spirit  would  triumph  over  her  wasting  bodily 
ills. 

On  the  last  Christmas  Day  a  number  of 
those  who  felt  for  her  in  her  long  illness  de- 
cided to  help  her  in  a  material  way.  Without 
any  effort  a  purse  of  .$500  was  secured  and. 
presented  to  her  in  a  most  delicate  way.  She 
was  deeply  grateful  and  said  there  would  be 
many  places  found  for  it.  How  fortunate  it 
is  that  this  move  was  made,  before  it  was  too 
late. 

Miss  Rose  H.  Meehan  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  San  Francisco.  From  her  earliest 
days  at  school  her  ambition  was  to  be  a 
teacher.  She  seemed  to  live  with  that  thought 
ever  foremost  in  her  mind.  As  a  child  she 
played  school  with  the  other  children  and 
they  followed  her  direction  as  if  she  were  the 
real  teacher. 

As  she  grew  up  and  attended  the  high 
school,  she  was  actually  the  teacher  of  her 
student  associates.  Her  work  was  always 
prepared  and  it  was  her  delight  to  give  her 
information  to  others  in  such  a  way  they  were 
happy  to  receive  it. 

At  the  Teachers  College  she  reveled  in  the 
philosophy  of  education  and  absorbed  all  that 
was  offered.  At  her  graduation  she  was 
thought  of  as  the  one  who  would  be  an  orna- 
ment to  her  profession. 

Her  first  school  work  was  in  the  Denniston 
district,  San  Mateo  County,  and  the  school 
was  located  where  Princeton  is  now.  There 
she  was  the  teacher  of  the  primary  children, 
from  the  beginners  to  third-reader  age  and 
condition.  The  other  teacher,  Miss  Kate  Fal- 
lon, was  her  principal  and  taught  the  higher 
grades.  This  was  in  primitive  times,  away 
back  in  1885. 

Miss  Meehan  at  that  time  was  of  decidedly 
pleasing  personality.  She  was  tall,  slender, 
and  as  graceful  as  a  reed,  and  her  face 
beamed  with  sympathetic  friendliness.  At  the 
balls  and  parties  she  was  sought  by  all  the 
young  men.  A  dance  with  her  was  worth 
traveling  many  miles  in  a  buggy  or  on  horse- 
back. 

Although  her  dancing  was  perfect,  her 
greater  charm  was  her  conversation.  It  was 
so  earnest  and  musical  that  it  reached  and 
claimed  the  attention  of  everyone.  Thus  she 
taught  the  adults,  improving  everyone  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact. 

But  in  the  schoolroom  her  sway  was  com- 
plete. Her  sweet  way  made  a  captive  of 
every  little  learner,  and  in  her  first  school 
they  garnered  so  much  from  her  teaching  that 
her  fame  spread  far  and  wide. 

In  1886  she  taught  in  the  Half  Moon  Bay 
Grammar  School,  under  George  W.  Hall, 
now  of  San  Mateo.  All  of  her  pupils  were 
affected  by  the  spell  of  her  superior  teaching. 
Everyone  rejoiced  to  do  every  task  she  sug- 
gested, no  matter  how  much  extra  time  it 
took.  Perhaps  that  was  the  secret  of  her  suc- 
cess. The  writer  has  heard  many  of  her  boys 
and  girls  say,   after  they  had  grown  to  be 


men  and  women,  that  they  had  learned  mon 
during  one  year  with  Miss  Meehan  than  dur 
ing  all  the  other  years  of  their  schooling.  I 
was  true,  too,  because  they  worked  more  un 
der  her. 

In  1888  she  became  the  teacher  of  the  firs 
Montara  School,  where  she  had  all  classe 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  This  she  mad 
the  model  school  of  the  county.  Many  teach 
ers  visited  the  school,  endeavoring  to  lean 
how  she  was  able  to  make  children  of  a  coun 
try  place  do  such  wonderful  work. 

All  the  children  read,  in  their  recitation: 
with  great  spirit,  and  they  recited  long  es 
tracts  without  hesitation.  Their  written  wor 
was  in  faultless  penmanship  and  free  froi 
grammatical  errors  or  misspelled  wordi 
Their  drawings  were  so  good  that  they  wei 
at  once  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of  ever 
teacher  who  saw  them.  In  the  county  tesl 
her  pupils  were  easily  the  leaders.  Thei 
work  simply  put  that  of  the  others  out  c 
the  competition. 

Two  still  shining  products  of  the  first  Moi 
tara  School  under  Miss  Meehan's  rule  ai 
Peter  B.  Kyne,  the  world-famous  writer  ( 
stories,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kneese,  San  Mi 
teo  County  Clerk  at  present  and  for  man 
years  past,  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  i 
the  state.  As  she  reads  officially,  so  Miss  Me 
han  taught  her. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  she  was  calk 
away  from  her  model  school  to  preside  ovi 
the  San  Mateo  Central  School  and  teach  tl 
eighth-graders.  Here  she  was  just  as  ef 
ciently  successful  as  she  had  been  on  tl 
coast.  Each  child  was  affected  by  her  desi 
to  have  the  best  kind  of  work  done,  and  d 
spite  the  numerous  distractions  of  city  life 
was  done,  for  her  pupils,  in  their  graduatii 
tests,  were  nearly  always  the  leaders.  H 
pupils  never  failed  to  do  far  more  than  w  — 
required.  Among  her  San  Mateo  graduat 
are  numerous  outstanding  men  and  worn 
today.  Wherever  they  are,  like  Peter  B.  Ky 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kneese,  they  are  mon 
ments  to  the  work  of  Miss  Rose  Meehan. 

During  her  latter  years  she  was  revered 
her  associate  teachers  as  one  who  was  pec 
liarly  favored  with  the  gift  of  teaching.  H 
advice,  freely  given,  was  followed  with  6 
thusiasm.  Without  trying  to  do  so,  s 
helped  to  make  many  other  good  teachers. 

Miss  Rose  H.  Meehan  and  Henry  CI 
Hall  were  in  a  large  measure  eontempora 
teachers.  Both  gave  their  whole  lives  to  1 
work.  Both  continued  until  they  almost  f 
at  the  task.  Both  were  placed  on  the  pensi 
roll  on  the  same  day,  October  18,  1926.  0 
drew  no  pension  money  and  the  other  ve 
little. 

Both  deserve  and  have  the  grateful  reme 
brance  of  numerous  pupils  and  friends.  S 
Mateo  County  owes  them  highest  honors 
Daly  City  Record. 
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William  Harvey  Edwards,  for  thirty  ye 
a  leading  executive  in  the  San  Franc! 
public  schools,  died  at  his  home  in  Alami 
recently.  He  settled  in  San  Francisco 
1869.  He  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed 
di-iving  of  the  last  spike  in  the  first  tra 
continental  railroad  on  May  10,  1869 
served  as  principal  of  several  schools  in  i 
Francisco.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Clarence 
Edwards,  Fresno  County  Superintendent 
Schools. 
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Do  You 

Want  to  Increase 

Your  Income  ? 

,' ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 
"  HONESTLY: 

Are  you  saving  consistently  for  the  future? 

Are  you  sure  your  investment  is  safe? 

Is  your  money  working  for  you  by  paying  a 
maximum  amount  of  interest? 


-:.!■ 

niai 
tui 


;n  'he  industrial  ruilding  loan 
Association  guarantees: 

Safety,  satisfaction,  and  6  per  cent  interest 
The  ompounded  semiannually. 

It  is  under  ithe  supervision  of  the  State  Build- 
ig  and  Loan  Commission. 

.l.If  y°u  inTest  with  the  INDUSTRIAL  BUILD- 
'  NG   LOAN   ASSOCIATION   you    can    answer 
ivorably  each  of  the  above  questions;  you  will 
e  safe;  you  will  SAVE  and  HAVE. 

No  obligation  is  involved  on  your  part  if  you 
rite  or  call  upon  us  for  further  information. 

Call  or  Write  for  Free  Booklets : 

' '  MAKING  DREAMS  COME  TRUE. ' ' 

'.'TOM  TURNS  THRIFTY." 


!S.I 


Do  you  not  think  that  your  investment, 
steady  though  not  large,  should  be  exempt 
from  the  income  tax? 

Do  you  realize  that  you  could  actually  in- 
vest as  small  a  sum  as  $5  per  month  and 
that  it  would  begin  immediately  to  draw 
6  per  cent  interest? 


INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

557-5S7  Monadnock  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  California 


We  Are  the  California  Depository 
for  the 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PUBLISHERS 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE  HALL.  INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  Also  Carry 

The 
Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

OF 

J.  R.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We    Can    Supply    the    Business,    Technical 

and   Scientific    Books   of   All 

Publishers 

TECHNICAL 
BOOK  COMPANY 

525  Market  Street         San  Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  19 


THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 
SUPERVISORS  ASSOCIATION 

By  Morkis  Wagnek 
One  of  the  most  earnest  and  active  groups 
of  educators  in  the  state  is  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Supervisors  Association.  It  is  a  true 
pioneer  group;  many  of  the  members  were 
really  pathfinders  in  the  field  of  supervision, 
who  worked  alone  with  their  problems  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  later  drew  together 
in  the  present  organization. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  members  and  the 
scientific  way  in  which  they  approach  the 
many  subjects  which  present  themselves  for 
study  has  made  the  organization  a  source 
of  increasing  enrichment  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  schools. 

Miss  Helen  Heffeman,  State  Commissioner 
of  Elementary  Education,  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  association  at  the  time  of  her  ap- 
pointment as  Commissioner. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  at  Merced,  January  21.  Forty  people 
attended,  coming  from  Bakersfield  in  the 
South,  from  Modesto  in  the  North,  Sonora 
and  Mariposa  in  the  mountains,  and  Dos 
Palos  in  the  West.  Nine  counties  were  rep- 
resented, as  were  all  types  of  supervision. 
There  were  supervisors  of  primary  reading, 
of  art,  music,  attendance,  Americanization, 
county  health  nurses,  senior  and  junior  high 
school  principals,  besides  eleven  supervisors 
of  general  subjects,  three  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  and  the  two  state  com- 
missioners of  education. 

The  meeting-  began  with  a  luncheon  and 
informal  and  amusing  introductions,  but  ad- 
journed later  to  the  office  of  Miss  Minette 
Stoddard,  County  Librarian  for  Merced  and 
Mariposa  counties,  where  it  settled  down  to 
serious  work. 

C.  0.  Blaney  of  Fresno  County,  as  chair- 
man of  the  research  committee,  read  the 
names  of  members  who  had  responded  to  his 
questionnaire  relative  to  the  choice  of  topics 
for  study  through  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Helen  Heffeman  discussed  several 
subjects  with  the  groups  as  a  whole.  The 
meeting  then  divided  into  the  following 
committees  to  plan  for  further  work:  Lan- 
guage committee,  Miss  Esta  Aulman  of  Tu- 
lare County,  chairman;  reading  committee, 
Miss  Oba  C.  Algeo,  reading  supervisor  of 
Fresno  County,  chairman;  spelling  commit- 
tee, Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  general  supervisor, 
Tuolumne  County,  chairman;  arithmetic 
committee,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Thomas,  general  su- 
pervisor, Merced  County,  chairman. 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  these  groups 
submitted  definite  plans  for  work  to  be  ac- 
complished during  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association. 

MERCED  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES  INSTITUTE 

Superintendent  C.  S.  Weaver  of  Merced 
County  called  his  school  trustees  together  on 
January  21  to  discuss  in  detail  many  of  the 
problems  of  present-day  schools.  Miss  Helen 
Heffeman,  State  Commissioner  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  talked  on  "A  Trustee's  Re- 
sponsibility to  the  Modern  School."  She 
made  her  talk  somewhat  informal  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  good  deal  of  reaction  in 
the  way  of  questions  and  discussion  from 
the  trustees.  Miss  Minnette  Stoddard,  County 
Librarian,  talked  on  county  library  service  iii 
the  schools.  Richard  J.  Werner,  Commis- 
sioner of  Secondary  Education,  spoke  in  the 
afternoon,  discussing  the  schools  from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view. 


Just  Published 

Music  Appreciation 
in  the  Schoolroom 

557  pages,  with  47  pictorial 
illustrations  and  125  musi- 
cal illustrations.    Catalogue 
price,  $2.60. 

A    WONDERFUL    BOOK    for 

both  rural  as  well  as  city  schools, 
containing  lesson  plans  for  teach- 
ing one's  self  or  others  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  music  classics — 
a  book  that  should  be  in  every 
schoolroom  and  in  ever)'  home. 
The  mood,  the  rhythmic  form,  the 
melodic  design,  the  harmonic 
background,  the  incident  that  in- 
spired the  composition  —  every 
feature  that  makes  Music  the  lan- 
guage of  universal  appeal,  is  pre- 
sented simply  so  that  the  hearer 
of  _  Music  may  learn  to  listen  dis- 
criminatively  and  to  prefer  Music 
with  cultural  appeal. 

MUSIC  RECORDS 

The  selections  referred  to  in 
"Music  Appreciation  in  the  School- 
room" are  recorded  on  sixty 
double-faced  phonograph  records 
in  five  containers,  easily  carried 
from  room  to  room  and  from 
building  to  building.  One  hundred 
and  forty-one  of  these  selections 
are  from  the  great  masters. 

Complete  set  in  container  $71.10. 
Each  record  comes  in  an  envelope 
with  full  information  thereon  for 
use  of  teacher  in  helping  pupils  to 
appreciate  the  selections. 

Cost  of  Course  for  Beginning 

Music  Appreciation  in 

Any  School 

Case  One  With  Container.!  9.60 
Music  Appreciation  in 
Schoolroom    2.08 


$11.68 
Order  through  your  county  libra- 
rian, your  purchasing  agent,  or 
from 

Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 

45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
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ABOUT  BOOKS 

Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  by  James 
Fairgrieve  and  Ernest  Young:  This  is  Book 
VI  of  the  Human  Geography  by  Grades  Se- 
ries. In  this  geographical  reader,  as  in  the 
others  of  the  series,  through  story  and  de- 
scription, fundamental  idea.-  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  his  environment  are  established. 
The  volume,  which  is  interestingly  illustrated, 
lends  itself  to  silent  reading,  oral  and  writ- 
ten composition,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
course  in  geography.  This  book,  like  the  rest 
of  the  scries,  is  convenient  as  a  reader  on 
account  of  its  size,  as  it  is  a  regulation  book 
size  rather  than  a  usual  large  sized  geography. 

This    of    course    increases    the    value    of    the 

purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.    (D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.,  35  West  Thirty-second  Street, 

New  York.  I 

111 

Si  iiii.h,  Supervision  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, by  Ellsworth  Collins:  Improved  and 
progressive  methods  arc  included  in  this  help- 
ful 368-page  volume.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company,   393  Fourth   Avenue,  New  York. 

Price  $2.75.) 

111 

Psychology  op  the  Kindergarten-Primary 
Child,  by  L.  A.  Pechstein  and  Frances  Jen- 
kins: The  book  is  "written  with  the  major 
purpose — to  present  the  student  of  kinder- 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


Special 
Luncheon 


65< 


Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real  French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous  French  restau- 
rant. Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 


LosAngeles.California 


Service,    not 
generously 


Phone 
TR  inity 
5645 

nlike    a    well    appointed, 


conducted     home, 
ostentation. 


dthout 


Commercial  -  Residential 

Location  Central  and  Unexcelled 
Modern,    European 

RATES 
$1.50  Without  Bath 
$2.00  Up  With  Bath 

1    1    i 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 
GARAGE  ADJACENT 


garten-primary  education  with  the  coordi- 
nated point  of  view  of  education."  It  is  a 
text  for  college  and  normal  school  classes  in 
educational  and  child  psychology.  (Hough- 
Ion  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  Street,  Boston, 
.Mass.    Price  $2.) 

111 

Home  Folks,  A  Geography  for  Beginners, 
by  J.  Russell  Smith:  Here  is  a  beginning  ge- 
ography   in    story    and    picture    form    which 
offers  stimulation,  interest,  and  true  thought- 
provoking    material    from    the    frontispiece, 
through  the  stories,  pictures,  questions,  and 
problems,  to  the  concluding  page,  "Things  to 
think  About."    The  story  is  of  a  little  boy 
and  his  friends.    They  have  various  experi- 
ences, the  same  as  other  modern  children,  and 
the  things  they  learn  about  farm  and  city  life, 
traveling,  different  industries  that  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  things  we  enjoy,  com- 
bined with  suggestive  citizenship  material — 
all   of  these  go   to   make   a   book   alive   with 
interest  and  information  that  will  delight  the 
child  and  stimulate  him  to  further  study  of 
our  world  and  its  conditions  of  life.  The  pic- 
tures do  more  than  illustrate;  they  offer  prob- 
lems the  solving  of  which  enriches  the  text. 
The  volume  is  a  regulation  geography  size. 
The  type  is  large  and  clear.  There  is  at  least 
one  large,  meaningful  picture  on  every  page. 
Included  among  those  who  aided  in  testing 
the  questions  in  class  is  Frances  R.  Dearborn, 
supervisor  of  third  and  fourth  grades,  course 
of  study  department,  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 
(The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1006  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  $1.16.) 

111 
The  Supervision  op  Instruction,  A  Gen- 
eral Volume  by  A.  S.  Barr  and  William  H. 
Burton:  General  problems,  principles,  and 
procedures  of  supervision.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,    35    West    Thirty-second    Street,    New 

York.) 
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A  Health  Education  Procedure  by  Kath- 
leen Wilkinson  Wootten:  This  book  is  for 
the  grades  and  grade  teachers.  It  is  a  real 
contribution  to  the  teaching  of  health.  Here 
teachers  will  find  stories,  rhymes,  games,  defi- 
nite outlines,  reference  material,  and  every 
phase  of  the  health  question  receiving  atten- 
tion. (National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.) 

111 
The   Gay  Kitchen  by   James  Woodward, 
author  of  Out  in  the  Kitchen,  Illustrated  by 
Eugenie  Wireman :  Says  this  small  book  for 
small  people  in  a  foreword  of  verse — 
A  curious  tale  I  have  heard 

And  will  now  relate  to  you. 
You  will  read  in  this  book 
What  occurred  when  the  cook 
Went  away  for  a  day  or  two. 
And  so  the  reader  rambles  through  143  pages 
of  material  which  should  fascinate  children 
who  are  learning  to  read  and  who  know  the 
utensils  in  the  kitchen  and  their  various  uses. 
The  illustrations  are  as  much  fun  as  the  text. 
Second  graders  will  welcome  this  book  as  a 
change  from  the  formal  readers  they  more 
often  study.   (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

111 
American  History  for  Grammar  Schools, 
Revised  Edition,  by  Marguerite  Stockman 
Dickson  :  In  three  parts :  From  the  Old  World 
to  the  New,  The  Birth  of  the  Nation;  The 
Nation's  Life  and  Progress.  According  to 
this  author  "the  aim  has  been  to  produce,  not 
catalogued  facts,  but  historical  literature." 
The  book  places  dramatic  value  upon  impor- 


tant and  dramatic  events  and  the  style  is  vivi 
and  interesting,  particularly  when  compare? 
In  many  elementary  school  histories  on  tin 
market.  Helps  for  teachers  and  students,  ex- 
cellent illustrations  and  maps  add  to  thd 
value  of  this  work.  (The  Maemillan  Conn 
pany,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.) 


Handbook  op  Suggestions  and  Course  oi 
Study  tor  Subnormal  Children,  by  Mos 
sie  D.  Holmes:  In  association  with  specia  . 
class  teachers  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  thi. 
course  of  study  was  planned  for  typical  ehil 
dren,  classified'  in  special  classes,  and  for  tb 
lower  level  of  ungraded  classes  in  school  cen 
ters.  This  is  one  of  the  National  Educatioi 
Handbook  Series.  (National  Publishing  So 
ciety,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md.) 


The  House  and  Its  Care  by  Mary  Lock 
wood  Matthews:  A  book  for  senior  hig 
school  and  junior  college  students  as  well  a 
for  homemakers.  It  includes  material  o 
house  planning,  decoration,  furniture,  an 
the  management  of  the  home.  (Little,  Brow 
&  Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 

til 
Community  Life  Today  and  in  Colonia 
Times,  by  Daniel  J.  Beeby  and  Dorothe 
Beeby :  This  is  the  second  of  the  Communit 
Life  History  series,  the  first  being  "How  tl 
World  Grows  Smaller."  This  volume  aims  1 
extend  and  deepen  the  children's  knowledj 
of  how  people  of  a  community  work  togethi 
to  supply  common  needs.  Illustrated.  (CharL 
E.  Men-ill  Company,  432  Fourth  Avenu 
New  Yrork  City.   Price  96  cents.) 


[To 


Recent  Poetry  From  America,  Englan 
Ireland  and  Canada,  collected  and  editc 
by  Roy  L.  French  :  No  poet  has  been  includ. 
in  this  book  who  died  before  the  year  19G 
The  selections  consist  of  a  wide  choice 
the  best  in  modern  verse.  Each  poem  carri 
an  introduction  telling  of  the  author,  his  li 
and  work.  By  studying  such  material  as  th 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  wr: 
better  and  more  original  and  beautiful  thin 
themselves.  The  work  is  designed  for  genei 
high  school  study.  It  will  please  anyone  i 
terested  in  education,  poetry,  and  the  trend 
both  on  modern  youth.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  C 
239  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York.) 


Physical  Education  for  Primary  Schoo 

Informal  Gymnastics  in  Lesson  Form  W 

Piano  Accompaniment  by  W.  A.  Ocker :  . 

structions,  songs,  music,  and  fun  in  rythi 

exercises  and  games.    (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

West  Forty-fifth   Street,  New  YTork. 

$2.) 

*    '  111 

Swimming  Pageants  for  Outdoor  Prodi 
tion,  for  Outdoor  and  Indoor  Producth 
Swimming  Pageants  and  Stunts  and  ot 
pamphlets  by  Mary  A.  Brownell :  Concise 
rections  and  suggestions  for  outdoor  and 
door  activities  in  the  water.  These  pamphl 
are  prepared  for  filing  purposes.  (A. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  7  West  Forty-Fifth  Str 
Xew  York.    Prices  range  from  75  cents 

$1.) 

111 

Elements  of  Physics,  by  Robert  Andr 
Millikan,  and  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Bern. 
Revision  of  the  Authors'  "Practical  Physi 
Done  in  Collaboration  With  Willard  R.  P; 
This  book,  written  for  the  second  year  ^ 
high  school,  has  as  its  aim:  "To  repres 
elementary  physics  in  such  a  way  as  to  str 
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late  the  pupil  to  do  some  thinking  on  his  own 
account  about  the  hows  and  the  whys  of  the 
physical  world  in  which  he  lives."  Questions 
and  problems  and  comprehensive  illustra- 
tions are  included.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashbur- 
ton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.) 


w 


JlMJIlE    AND    THE    JUNIOR    SAFETY    COUNCIL, 

by  Stella  Boothe:  The  content  of  this  book, 
written  in  story  form,  suggests  ways  for  giv- 
ing and  getting  effective  education  in  acci- 
dent prevention.   Practical  training  habits  with 
civic  values  are  suggested, 
through  the  organization  of 
unior  safety  councils.  Ac- 
tual experiences  are  given. 
A.-     the    author    explains, 
much  of  the  material  was 
taken  from  school  reports 
and  from  newspapers.  The 
author   also   states   in   the 
reface:    "The    stories    in 
a  Shis  book  have,  in  a  sense, 
o  orowu  out  of  the  theater 
a  built  in  1923,  for  the  Na- 
u-lional    Safety    Council,    to 
Dresent  a  method  of  teach- 
ing safety."    The   interest 
alue  of  the  content  is  keen 
u  md  children  will  really  en- 
,;he|oy  this  book.    The  illus- 
rated  stories  are  followed 
)y  a  Handbook  of  Safety 
«,'  Study.    ( World  Book  Coni- 
)anv,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
ew  York.    Price  $1.20.) 


The  Sciences,  A  Reading  Book  for  Chil- 
dren, by  Edward  S.  Holden :  This  is  a  re- 
vised edition  and  includes  studies  in  astron- 
omy, physics,  heat,  light,  sound,  electricity, 
magnetism,  chemistry,  physiography  and 
meteorology.  The  dialogue  form  is  employed 
in  .this  interesting  little  volume  and  problems 
which  will  interest  the  child  for  experimental 
purposes  are  presented.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated. (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston,  Mass.  Price  84  cents.) 


Blakiston's  Newest  Science  Books 

"Hygiene"  by  Dr.  Florence  Meredith  of  Smith 
College.     A   textbook    for   High   School   and 
College  Students.    Price  $3.50. 
"A  Digest  of  Investigations  in  the  Teaching 
of  Science  in  the   Elementary  Schools"  by 
Francis     D.    Curtis,     edited     by    Dr.     S.     R. 
Powers  of  Columbia  University.  Price  $2.50. 
"How    to    Teach    General    Science"    by    J.    O. 
Frank,     edited    by     Dr.     S.     R.     Powers     of 
Columbia  University.    Price  $2. 
Write  to 

Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company 

149  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Iistory  of  Education,  by 
>hilip  R.  Y.  Curoe:  This 
one  of  the  Globe  Outline 
!iai  ieries.    The  history  is  di- 
Jili  ided   into    three   parts  — 
idi  ncient,  medieval,  and  mod- 
uli rn.  It  is  written  for  high 
chool,  college,  and  normal 
rachool     students.     Graphs, 
is  lii  uestions,  drills,  and  tests 
j-tliic  included.    (Globe  Book 
njivriJompany,  175  Fifth  Ave- 
,] tlA  ue,  Xew  York.) 
■gam  '        *        ' 

wi'ESTIVAL  AND  ClVIC  PLAYS 

tinl  'rom    Greek    and    Roman 

hiC  ales,  by  Mari  Ruef  Hof er : 

The  materials  here  assem- 

led,"  declares  the  author 

1  the  preface,  "are  an  out- 

irowth    of    extensive    re- 

;arch    on    the    recreations 

f  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

udies  initiated  at  the  Cni- 

jrsity  of  California."  The 

aterial  is  for  the  higher 

ementary  grades  and  the 

inior  high   schools.     The 

'"'""lays   are   grouped   under 

"**  i'o    heads  —  mythological 

id     historical.      Costume 

tggestions,   stage   sugges- 

ons,  etc.,  together  with  a 

liw  illustrations,    a   good 

■onouneing      vocabulary, 
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ill  Stw  bliography,     and     other 

■*  Ipf ul  material  is  included 

the  volume.    The  plays 

11  prove  a  practical  de- 

Andiefrht  to  many  students  and 

achers  whose  interests  or 

P'ufii  urses   of   study   provide 

Py  r  just  such  work.   (Beck- 

/-Cardy     Company,     17 

i,  rspteiist   Twenty-third    Street, 

iloilii  licago,  HI.    PHee  $1.25.) 
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HISTORY    MAPS 


Complete 

equipment 

to  accompany 

any  text 

© © 

Sanford-Gordy 

American  History 

Maps 

With  European  Back- 
ground and  Beginnings 

Twenty  Plates,  Size  50x38  Inches 

The  ban  ford-  Gordy  Series  is  constructed  to 

give  the  utmost  in  classroom  visibility.  Large 

clear  type   is   used   throughout.     Careful   type 

selections  have  been  made  and  these  are  car- 
ried uniformly  throughout  the  series. 

SGI     The  Mediterranean  World  About  500  B.C. 

SG2  The  Roman  World — Expansion  and  Con- 
flict. 

SG3  The  Barbarian  Invasions  and  Medieval 
Europe. 

SG4    The  Age  of  Discovery. 

SG5     Spanish  and  French  Explorers. 

SG6     European    Beginnings  in  America,  1654. 

SG7     Early  Colonies. 

SG8  Division  of  North  America  Among  the 
Nations. 

SG9     The  Revolution. 

SG10  The  Movement  Westward. 

SG11  Growth  of  the  United  States,  1800-1820 
—War  of  1812. 

SG12  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  1821. 

SG13  Internal  Improvements,  1825-1850. 

SG14  The  Approach  of  the  Civil  War. 

SG15  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Nation, 
1783-1S60. 

SG16  The  Civil  War. 

SG17  Growth  of  the  Great  West. 

SG1S  Population  and  Industries. 

SG19  The  World  War. 

SG20  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power, 
1S98-1925— World  War  Adjustments. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  20  Durable  Manila, 

edges  tape  bound.    Stand  and  Manual ..  $42.20 


Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 

Ancient  History  Series — 18  Maps 

Size  50x38  Inches 

AH1     The  Ancient  World — Trade  Routes  and 

Commercial  Products. 
AH2     Geographical  Knowledge  in  Antiquity. 
AH3     Centers  of  Early  Civilization — Egyptian 

— Old  Babylonian  and  Aegean. 
AH4     Oriental  Empires. 
AH5     Greek     Expansion     and     Conflict,     1500 

B.C.-404  B.C. 
AH6     Greek  and  Phoenician  Settlements  and 

Commerce. 
AH7     Athens— Greek  City  Plans. 
AHS     Ancient  Greece  and  the  Aegean — Refer- 
ence Map. 
AH9     Alexander's  Empire,  323  B.C. 
AH10  Ancient  Italy. 
AH11  Development     of     the     Roman     Empire 

Around  the  Mediterranean. 
AH12  Rome — Imperial  and  Republican. 
AH13  Reference  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
AH14  Growth   of   Christianity  to   the   End   of 

the  4th  Century. 
AH15  Migrations    of   the    Peoples    in    the    5th 

Century. 
AH16  Early  Germanic  Kingdoms. 
AH17  Expansion  of  Islam,  622-750. 
AH1S  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Charlemagne,  S14. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  18  Durable  Manila, 

edges  tape  bound.    Stand  and  Manual.  .$38.90 


Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 

Medieval  and  Modern  European 
History  Series — 26  Maps 

Size   50x38   Inches 

MM1  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Otto  the  Great. 
962. 

MM2     Christian  Europe  and  the  Crusades. 

MM3  Formation  of  European  States.  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain. 

MM4     Economic  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

MM5  Mongol-Turkish  Invasions.  Eastern 
Trade  Routes. 

MM6     Age  of  Discovery. 

MM7  Europe  at  the  Accession  of  Charles  V. 
1519. 

MM8     Reformation  and  Counter  Reformation. 

MM9  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
1648. 

MM10  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  1713. 

MM11  Colonial  Powers,  1783. 

MM12  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 1789. 

MM13  Napoleonic  Empire,  1S12. 

MM14  Europe  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1S15. 

MM15  Europe  in  1S71. 

MM16  The  Great  War,  1914-1918. 

MM17  Europe  after  the  Great  War.  1921. 

MM1S  Prussia  and  the  Unification  of  Ger- 
many. 

MM19  Expansion  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

MM20  Renaissance  and  Modern  Italy. 

MM21  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire.   Balkan  States. 

MM22  Exploration  and  Partition  of  Africa. 

WTM23  Colonial  Powers,  1921. 

MM24  Industrial  Revolution  in  England. 

MM25  Physical  and  Economical  Europe. 

MM26  Peoples  of  Europe. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  26  Durable  Manila, 
edges  tape  bound.    Stand  and  Manual.  .$52.75 


A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO.  Publishers  of  BETTER  MAPS,  2249  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago 

□  Ship  us  for  examination  the  three  sets  of  Maps  covering  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  European,  and  American  History.  These 
are  subject  to  return  at  your  expense  in  fifteen  days  if  they  do  not  meet  with  my  approval. 

□  Send  full  information  about  the  three  sets  of  History  Maps,  also  other  items  checked  below: 

□  History  Pictures.  □  English  History  Maps.  □  Globes. 

□  Desk  and  Wall  Outline  Maps.  D  Political  and  Physical  Geography  Maps.  □  Complete  Catalog  W27. 

□  Finch  Commercial  Geography  Maps. 
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Center,  Luther  Burbank,  1915,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six;  upper  left, 
Burbank  at  the  age  of  nine  years;  upper  right,  at  fifteen  years; 
■  lower  left,  at  nineteen  years,  and-  lower  right,  Burbank  at  thirty- 
one  years  of  age. 

— From  "The  Early  Life  and  Letters  of  Luther  Burbank," 
By  Emma  Burbank  Beeson. 
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Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
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Telephone  Sutter  619S 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


MISS  E.  LEWIS 
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Phone  Sutter  6109 
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Just  Published 

BRYANT'S  SONGS 
FOR  CHILDREN 

By  Laura  Bryant, 

Supervisor  of  Music, 

Public  Schools, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

80  Pages.   Colored  Illustrations. 
Price,  $0.64 

An  attractive  supplementary 
song  book  intended  for  use 
from  the  fourth  grade  up,  contain- 
ing 82  sight-singing  songs  and  rote 
songs.  The  sight-singing  songs, 
which  have  tuneful  melodies  and 
pleasing  verse,  supplement  the  ma- 
terial in  the  author's  Studies  and 
Songs  for  Individual  Sight  Singing, 
Books  One  and  Two.  The  rote  songs 
include  settings  of  poems  by  Eugene 
Field,  Katherine  Pyle,  and  Frank 
Dempster  Sherman.  The  book  has 
many  artistic  illustrations  in  black 
and  orange. 
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McELROY'S  FLYINQ 

Oh,  life  is  all  gladness 

Oh,  life  is  so  fair ! 
For  all  the  day  long 

I  am  skimming  the  air. 

On  steel  wings  I  'm  flying, 

And  ever  I  cry, 
' '  Oh,  life  is  all  gladness    I 

Sogaylylfly!" 

The  sky  is  above  me, 
The  clouds  are  beneath ; 

The  wind  is  against  me, 
I  laugh  in  its  teeth ; 

Then  higher  I  bound, 
And  I  turn  quite  around, 

And  swiftly  I  sweep  "to 
My  rest  on  the  ground. 

— From  Bryant's 

"Songs  for  Children' 
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APPLIED  ACTION  AND  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  DRAWING 


By  Euth  Thompson 


What  makes  a  duck  a  duck  ?  Plus  the  oval  for  its  body  which 
s  characteristic  of  all  ducks,  the  head  with  its  curving  beak, 
he  tail  and  the  legs — all  of  these  go  to  the  making  of  a  duck 
n  a  drawing  class,  according  to  Hilda  Keel-Smith,  instructor 
ind  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  And  what  characteristics  make  a  cat?  Plus 
I  he  oval  again,  it  is  the  head,  tail,  and  whiskers.  The  cow?  Its 
lorns  and  tail!  The  elephant?  Its  ears  and  tail!  The  rabbit? 
iars  and  tail ! 

Having  worked  out  a  simplified  and  effective  method  of 
eaching  blackboard  story-telling  for  teachers,  and  lessons  in 
Irawing  for  teachers  and  children ;  after  working,  experiment- 
ng,  studying,  practicing,  Miss  Smith  had  proved  to  her  direct 
;;roup — the  world  of  primary  instructors,  teachers  of  the  for- 
ign-born,  and  normal  school  students — that  her  simplified  and 
ascinating  methods  of  teaching  drawing  make  a  sure  founda- 
iion  for  instruction  in  art. 

The  purpose  of  this  self-instruction  drawing  method  is  to 
waken  the  power  of  analysis  even  in  the  first-grade  child, 
'here  are  two  phases  of  this  analysis :  that  of  action  in  life  and 
hat  of  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  observed. 

The  method  carries  the  child  through  observation  and  analy- 
is,  through  action  of  line  as  related  to  the  human  figure.  All 
he  common  poses  of  life  are  studied,  after  which  stick  figures 
nd  dress  figures  follow  in  succession. 

Blackboard  drawing,  according  to  this  method,  can  be  used 
y  the  teacher  in  illustration  of  almost  any  subject — geog- 
aphy,  history,  science,  story-telling,  phonics,  etc.  There  is 
Iways  a  need  for  just  such  an  outline  in  action  work,  and 
rimary  teachers,  particularly,  find  that  interest  and  progress 
re  greatly  facilitated  by  blackboard  illustration. 

The  first  step  taken  in  studying  outline  drawing  is  that  of 
aimal  characterization.  Characteristics  of  the  duck,  the  cat, 
le  cow,  the  elephant,  and  the  rabbit  have  already  been  men- 
ded. To  find  out  just  what  it  is  that  characterizes  each 
nimal,  careful  analysis  of  that  animal  is  necessary.  For  in- 
ance,  the  characteristics  of  the  bear  are  his  ears  and  his  little 
til.  First,  according  to  Miss  Smith,  the  oval  form  is  taught, 
sing  this  oval  as  a  base  or  body,  the  individual  features  are 
Ided  to  make  the  animal.  For  a  bear,  two  small  ears  on  a 
anicircle  for  a  head  which  is  just  seen  over  the  back,  and  a 
ub  of  a  tail,  complete  the  picture.  In  drawing  a  fox  upon  an 
'al  foundation,  characteristics  observed  are  two  sharp  ears 
id  a  bushy  tail.  The  difference  in  drawing  a  donkey  and  a 
:er  is  observed  by  the  heavier  ears  and  head  of  the  donkey 
id  his  long  tail.  The  pig  is  quickly  recognized  by  his  small 
is,  fat  oval  body,  and  curly  tail.  The  squirrel  assumes  form 
lickly  with  his  bushy  tail ;  the  mouse  is  recognized  at  once  by 
s  tiny  ears  and  long  trailing  tail.  These  are  merest  outlines, 
ot  an  unnecessary  line  is  used.  The  result  is  accurate,  clear- 

t,  simple,  and  expressive.  The  picture  has  been  made  by  the 
ie  of  the  brain  before  the  use  of  the  chalk.  Fundamental 
•inciples  thus  applied,  according  to  this  art  supervisor,  can 

developed  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult  composi- 
ms. 

This  is  called  "shorthand  drawing"  by  Miss  Smith,  for  first 


the  animal  is  analyzed,  then  visualized,  then  the  shorthand  or 
word  sign  is  put  on  paper  or  on  the  board.  In  the  beginning 
animals  are  always  facing  away,  because  this  is  the  easiest  pose 
to  learn. 

Next  this  art  teacher  introduces  the  study  of  a  side  view  of 
birds.  Here  is  an  ellipse  for  the  side  view  of  a  bird.  What  are 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  bird?  We  find  the  rounded 
head,  short,  sharp  beak,  and  thin  legs  and  claws.  The  crane  is 
recognized  by  his  long  bill ;  the  hen  by  her  comb,  head,  and  tail ; 
the  swan  by  its  graceful  neck ;  the  ostrich  by  its  long  neck  and 
legs ;  the  turkey-gobbler  by  his  head  and  tail ;  the  parrot  by  its 
hooked  beak  and  drooping  tail.  Following  the  recognition  of 
these  characteristics  comes  the  drawing  or  record  of  the  visu- 
alization on  paper.  The  drawing  is  then  thoroughly  studied 
and  so  recorded  on  the  brain.  It  can  be  called  to  mind  in  an 
instant  by  that  time.  It  is  a  study  of  fundamental  lines. 

The  ellipse  is  also  used  for  four-legged  animals  and  the  same 
principles  are  applied.  Here  is  the  elephant  with  his  short, 
thin  tail,  his  trunk,  and  tusks ;  the  goat  with  his  stubby  little 
tail,  horns,  and  beard;  the  sheep  with  his  heavy  appearing 
face,  short  horns,  and  small  tail. 

Miss  Smith  accompanies  this  work,  after  the  preliminary 
steps  and  visualization  and  recording,  with  interesting  lessons 
which  demand  that  the  pupil  may  do  some  of  these  things, 
for  instance :  represent  the  cat  on  a  stone  wall ;  represent  the 
frog  by  the  pond ;  represent  the  rabbit  and  the  squirrel  in  the 
country ;  represent  the  cow  on  the  hill.  Then  she  gives  a  test 
which  consists  of  one  question,  namely,  "Draw  a  barnyard 
scene,  bringing  in  all  the  animal  characteristics  studied." 
Original  compositions  are  often  called  for.  Enlarging  and 
reducing  pictures  is  a  part  of  the  work. 

The  next  step  taught  is  action.  Stick  figures  are  studied 
and  it  is  shown  that  standing  lines  are  vertical,  walking  lines 
are  oblique  and  overcurved,  running  lines  are  overeurved  and 
undercurved.  The  stick  figures  are  next  dressed,  and  Miss 
Smith  has  overall  boys,  Quaker  babies,  a  fat  baby,  a  thin  baby, 
a  winter  baby,  a  summer  baby.  She  illustrates  them  as  stand- 
ing still,  as  in  the  wind,  as  dancing.  The  little  people  in  this 
"draw  world"  are  sitting,  jumping,  running,  falling,  walking, 
looking  up  and  down.  It  is  made  clear  by  line  lessons  that, 
standing,  walking  or  running,  all  lines  correlate.  Some  of  Miss 
Smith's  rules  in  this  are :  to  make  the  stick  figures  stand,  use 
vertical  lines;  to  make  the  child  stand,  use  vertical  lines;  to 
make  the  bird  or  animal  stand,  use  vertical  lines. 

To  make  the  stick  figures  walk,  use  oblique  and  overcurved 
lines ;  to  make  the  animal  or  bird  walk,  use  oblique  and  over- 
curved  lines ;  to  make  the  stick  figure  run,  use  overcurved  and 
undercurved  lines.  This  rule  also  applies  to  running  children, 
animals,  and  birds. 

Very  interesting  composition  work  is  given  in  these  action 
lines.  Some  instructions  may  be :  "  Draw  the  duck,  the  rooster, 
and  the  turkey  running  a  race.  See  if  you  can  make  the  rooster 
win."  Emphasis  has  been  made  that  the  wider  the  curves  in 
the  drawing,  the  faster  the  child,  animal,  or  bird  runs. 

Facial  expression  is  very  simply  explained  and  taught.  The 
turn  of  a  line  may  make  a  child  laugh  or  cry  or  appear  to  go 
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through  any  desired  emotion— up  for  laughter,  down  for  cry- 
ing. Front  and  side  face  are  studied  in  most  simple  lines. 

Miss  Smith  believes  that  her  most  interesting  discovery  in 
teaching  by  this  method  is  the  expression  of  the  age  lines.  She 
has  made  a  study  of  old  people  for  years,  and  can  now  produce 
and  teach  effectively  the  expression  and  downward  drooping 
lines  to  represent  age  in  many  nationalities.  Her  classes  are 
Familiar  with  the  old  Mexican  in  his  serape  or  shawl  and  his 
sombrero ;  the  Indian  woman  with  her  blanket  over  her  droop- 
ing shoulders  and  supporting  cane  in  hand;  the  little  old 
peasant  with  her  scarf  for  headgear  and  her  apron,  and  the 
crooked-legged  old  man  hobbling  down  the  street. 

In  conducting  a  primary  drawing  class  Miss  Smith  uses 
some  article  with  which  the  child  is  familiar  and  with  this 
article  she  teaches  the  little  ones  to  observe  and  record  the 
action  in  the  most  simple  way.  She  might  draw  a  lantern  and 
make  it  (1)  stand,  (2)  walk,  (3)  run.  She  draws  different 
Inn, Is  such  as  potatoes,  oranges,  pumpkins,  and  makes  them 
stand,  walk,  and  run.  She  draws  stick  figures  and  makes  them 
perform  different  activities  and  the  children  tell  what  they  are 
doing.  She  has  a  tin  soldier  drill  and  a  doll  drill.  The  children 
bring  their  toys  to  school  and  drawings  of  them  are  made  when 
characteristics  have  been  observed  after  careful  analysis  by  the 
class.  Color  and  clay  work  develop  from  these  activities  and 
the  pupils  are  learning  from  the  first  to  use  their  eyes.  There 
is  no  copying.  Everything  is  analysis  first.  The  children  are 
taught  to  see  with  "seeing  eyes"  and  to  use  their  minds  while 
they  look. 

Correlation  of  this  method  of  drawing  with  subjects  taught 
has  been  found  valuable.  In  phonics  the  teacher  can  very  easily 
get  her  response  when  she  is  teaching  "  CA"  by  swiftly  sketch- 
ing a  cat  with  an  oval,  an  oblique  line,  and  a  semicircle.  When 
teaching  geography,  Chinese  children  or  children  of  other 
nations  may  be  drawn  as  the  lesson  progresses ;  animals  of  the 
desert,  forest,  and  jungles  may  be  used  in  swift  illustration. 
Nature  study  lends  itself  to  this  method  of  teaching,  as  flowers, 
plants,  trees,  etc.,  may  be  drawn. 

In  story-telling  this  method  is  found  to  be  invaluable.  Among 
the  stories  that  lend  themselves  to  this  unique  method  are: 
Little  Red  Hen,  Little  Bed  Riding  Hood,  Humpty  Dumpty, 
House  That  Jack  Built,  Hey  Diddle  Diddle,  and  those  other 
stories  that  will  be  told  as  long  as  there  are  people  to  tell  them 
and  children  to  listen,  as  well  as  modern  stories  which  carry 
lessons  of  conduct. 

In  blackboard  drawing  Miss  Smith  recommends  the  follow- 
ing rules : 

1.  Always  draw  with  a  free,  heavy  stroke. 

2.  Make  drawings  large.  Do  not  attempt  small  work  on  the 
blackboard. 

3.  Eliminate  detail  as  much  as  possible;  the  fewer  lines  the 
stronger  the  drawing. 

4.  When  doing  practice  work  on  the  board,  move  quite  a  dis- 
tance away  from  it  in  order  to  criticize.  In  this  way  one  dis- 
covers faults  more  easily. 

5.  When  erasing  use  the  downward  stroke  only.  In  this 
way  dust  will  be  eliminated. 

6.  When  indicating  a  landscape  on  the  board,  use  a  very 
light  sketch  line  for  distance,  gradually  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  stroke  as  the  foreground  is  approached.  In  this  way 
one  can  show  color  and  atmosphere  in  his  work. 

7.  For  mass  drawing  use  the  side  of  the  chalk,  as  for  trees, 

etc. 

8.  Do  not  connect  lines  too  closely. 

Miss  Smith  avowedly  makes  her  departure  from  the  D.  R. 
Augsburg  System.  Augsburg  made  an  analysis  of  form.  Miss 
Smith  has  given  this  form  life.  She,  with  Augsburg,  declares 
that  every  object  in  life  is  built  upon  rectangles,  circles, 
ellipses,  triangles,  ovals,  and  departing  from  that  follows  indi- 
vidual forms  or  adaptations  or  individual  characteristics. 

When  questioned  as  to  how  an  individual  duck  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  duck  family,  Miss  Smith  declared  that  ducks, 
like  people,  have  individual  differences.  The  differences  might 
be  in  the  curve  of  the  beak,  the  length  of  the  legs,  or  the  curve 
of  the  tail  feathers.  She  says  that  everything  has  some  charac- 


State  Teachers  College 
San  Francisco 

Summer  Session  June  27  to  Aug.  5 

Summer  school  work  in  the  cool,  invigorating  climate  of  San 
Francisco,  with  magnificent  scenic  playgrounds  but  an  hour 
away.    All  courses  will  be  over  by  2  p.m. 

Besides  the  usual  courses  in  English,  Physical  Sciences,  Natural 
Sciences,  Social  Sciences,  and  Art,  there  will  be  a  wide  range  of 
courses  in  Physiology  and  Education,  enough  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  all  credentials  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  field. 
Among  them  are  6  courses  for  the  administration  and  super- 
vision credentials. 

Music  students  will  find  14  courses,  leading  to  credentials  in 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  secondary  schools. 

A  unique  feature  will  be  the  four  Demonstration  Schools  for 
the  following  departments:  Kindergarten,  Individual  Instruc- 
tion, Adult  Immigrant  Education,  and  the  Teaching  of  non-Eng- 
lish Speaking  Children.  The  latter  is  recommended  for  teach- 
ers of  migratory  schools. 

Address  REGISTRAR,  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
San  Francisco,  California 
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teristic  difference  that  distinguishes  it  from  others  of  its  kinc 
Analysis  alone  can  find  that  difference. 

This  method  is  not  a  study  of  still  figures  only.  As  the  les 
sons  are  developed  the  children  seek,  very  often  of  their  ow 
accord,  life  models.  The  analysis  awakens  curiosity  and  cult 
vates  the  habit  of  observation  that  does  service  through  life. 

This  foundation  once  used  in  teaching  drawing  opens  th 
eyes  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and  unconsciously  the  studer 
sees  the  fundamental  principles  applied  in  the  smallest  to  th 
greatest  work  of  art.  Artists  using  this  method  have  a  sui 
foundation. 

So  sure  is  she  of  her  ground  and  so  successful  have  her  teacl 
ings  been  that  Miss  Smith  has  had  a  book  published,  ' '  Blacl 
board  Story  Telling, '  '*  which  gives  self -instruction  in  drawir 
and  pictures  the  method  as  it  proceeds  to  unfold.  This  book 
the  first  of  a  series  upon  which  the  art  instructor  is  workini 
The  following  volumes  will  still  further  clarify  the  work  < 
every  primary  and  art  teacher. 

The  followers  of  this  new  method  of  drawing  claim  that  an 
person  can  learn  to  draw,  just  as  any  person  can  learn  1 
write  a  legible  hand.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  study  and  line  wor 
Artistic  touches  that  may  follow  later  are  a  matter  for  the  hid 
vidual  to  decide,  but  for  quick  and  effective  illustration  th 
procedure  has  made  a  place  for  itself,  and  teachers  who  ai 
using  it  send  in  reports  of  continued  success — and  constai 
surprise  that  they  really  can  draw ! 

In  summing  up  her  instructions,  the  exponent  of  this  methc 
stresses  the  high  lights  when  she  says :  ' '  The  best  way  to  stuc 
drawing  is  to  memorize  first  the  characteristic.  Practice  drai 
ing  it  until  it  requires  no  effort  on  your  part  to  execute  i 
When  you  have  acquired  this  ability,  enlarge  or  reduce  as  r 
quired,  according  to  the  representation  you  wish  to  niak 
These  characteristics  can  be  as  easily  learned  as  shorthai 
word  signs,  and  should  be  memorized  in  exactly  the  sarj 
manner. ' ' 


♦"Blackboard    Story   Telling 
Street,  Chicago. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


By  W.  M.  Gulp 


Come  see  us  again  ! 

With  "Come  see  us  again"  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  trains 
and  automobiles  carried  the  thousands  of  educators  away  from 
Dallas  to  all  corners  of  the  United  States,  from  one  of  the  great 
meetings  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence  held 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  February  26  to  March  3,  1927. 

Doctor  Randall  J.  Condon,  president  of  the  department  and 
Superintendent  of  Cincinnati,  had  arranged  a  great  and 
inspiring  program.  Norman  R.  Crozier,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Dallas,  the  teachers  and  principals  of  Dallas,  the 
Superintendents  and  teachers  of  all  of  the  far-reaching  State 
of  Texas,  did  their  utmost  and  succeeded  in  making  this  inva- 
sion of  the  Superintendents  of  the  United  States  into  the  South 
a  most  welcome  and  happy  occasion. 

Mother  Nature  tried  to  satisfy  all  with  diversified  weather 
conditions.  One  day  the  sun  shone  in  all  Floridian  or  Califor- 
nian  warmth  and  brilliance ;  on  another  the  skies  poured  water 
in  great  Seattle  abundance ;  on  another  a  cold  norther  swept 
the  plains,  as  across  Michigan  Avenue  or  Broadway ;  on  another 
the  snow  flickered  down  and  disappeared.  For  changefulness 
of  weather,  Dallas  was  as  fickle  as  a  curriculum  committee  try- 
ing to  make  a  course  to  meet  the  requirements  of  professors 
from  both  Columbia  and  Chicago ! 
1       i       i 

The  election  of  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Superintendence  was  due  to  the  fine 
teamwork  of  all  the  Californians  present  at  the  meeting.  Wal- 
ter L.  Bachrodt,   Superintendent  of  San  Jose;  Arthur  H 
Chamberlain,    secretary    California    Teachers    Association; 
=  Archie  Cloud,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco; 
T.  H.  Rhodes,  principal  of  San  Francisco;  Miss  Mary  F. 
Mooney,   director  of  textbooks  and  visual  instruction,   San 
|(!  Francisco;  Willard  E.  Given,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San 
JDiego ;  W.  T.  Helms,  Superintendent  of  Richmond ;  Walter  R. 
JHepner,  Superintendent  of  Fresno;  Frederick  F.  Martin,  Su- 
perintendent of  Santa  Monica;  W.  L.  Stephens,  Superintend- 
.', hut  of  Long  Beach ;  Miss  Louise  Lombard,  supervisor  of  Atypi- 
(al  schools,  San  Francisco;  J.  R.  Overturf,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Sacramento ;  John  Franklin  West,  Superintendent 
>f  Pasadena;  John  A.   Cranston,   Superintendent  of  Santa 
ina;  Paul  E.  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Barbara- 
|t|Jeorge  C.  Bush,  Superintendent  of  South  Pasadena;  K.  l' 
](btockton,   principal   Huntington   Park  High   School;   Mark 
ieppel,   County  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Ada 
fork,  County  Superintendent  of  San  Diego ;  W.  L.  Stuckey 
jn  Superintendent  of  Huntington  Park;  W.  C.  Nolan,  Deputy 
,  t  -Superintendent   of   Schools,   San  Francisco,   and  Albert  F. 
1  /andegrift,  president  California  Teachers  Association,  South- 
rn  Section,  were  just  a  few  of  the  active  campaigners. 


0!  v  the  Department  of  Superintendence  should  meet  next  year 
«  t  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  the  West  would  come  into 
II  ts  own. 
ii  111 

I.  'he  absence  of  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  City  Superintendent 
t  Los  Angeles;  Fred  M.  Hunter  of  Oakland,  and  Charles  C 
fkf  tughes  of  Sacramento  was  noticeable. 

111 

[erbert  Wenig,  Hollywood  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
s  inner  of  the  International  High  School  Oratorical  Trophy' 
„  ,ave  his  speech  on  "The  Constitution"  at  the  session  on  Na- 
tional Ideals. 

111 

he  part  of  Californians  in  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
meetings  was  of  distinction.  William  John  Cooper  Superin- 
mdent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  California  in  the 


section  on  Recent  Developments  in  Pre-School  and  Parental 
-Education,  spoke  on  "The  Part  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Pre- 
School  and  Parental  Education."  He  also  gave  an  address  on 
Lducational  Ideals  and  Their  Achievement." 
111 

Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco,  spoke 
on  I  he  National  Problem  of  Educating  Crippled  Children" 
at  the  session  of  the  Education  of  Crippled  Children. 

111 
The  subject,  with  film,  "Where  Milk  Comes  From  "  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Mary  F.  Mooney,  director  of  textbooks  and 
visual  instruction,  San  Francisco.  As  an  orator  Miss  Mooney 
holds  the  championship  among  the  California  women. 

111 

Guy  M.  Hoyt,  assistant  director,  department  of  psychology 

and  educational  research  in  charge  of  secondary  curriculum 

city  schools,  Los  Angeles,  had  as  his  subject  "The  Long  Look 

in  Home  Economics." 

111 

H.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Berkeley  Schools  was  in 
charge  of  the  discussion  of  the  Exhibit  of  School  Interiors  He 
also  appeared  on  the  program  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
btudy  of  Education. 

Mark  Keppel,  County  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  of  County  Superintendents.   Miss  Ada 
York,  County  Superintendent  of  San  Diego,  at  this  session, 
spoke  on  "How  to  Improve  the  County  Superintendency. " 
111 

Walter  L.  Bachrodt,  Superintendent  of  San  Jose,  had  as  a 
subject  "The  Administration  of  Industrial  and  Vocational 

Work  of  the  Schools." 

111 

"Classification  and  Guidance  of  the  Junior  High  School" 
was  discussed  by  Virgil  E.  Dickson,  Assistant  Superintendent 
and  director  of  research  and  guidance  of  Berkeley. 
111 

John  Franklin  West,  Superintendent  of  Pasadena,  presided 

at  the  meeting  on  "The  Objectives  of  the  Junior  High  Schools 

and  Their  Attainment. ' ' 

111 

In  the  National  Council  for  the  Study  of  Education,  the  livest 
discussions  of  the  Dallas  meeting  were  held.  The  two  programs 
held  were  designed  to  deal  with  the  issues  embodied  in  the 
society's  twenty-sixth  year  book,  already  published,  of  which 
Part  I  treats  of  "Curriculum  Making,  Past  and  Present,"  and 
Part  II  of  "The  Foundations  of  Curriculum  Making."  In  the 
program  on  "The  Issues  of  Curriculum  Making,"  Harold 
Rugg,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ;  Frank  N.  Free- 
man, professor  of  education  psychology,  University  of  Chi- 
cago; Ernest  Horn,  professor  of  education,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  and  S.  A.  Courtis,  professor  of  education,  University 
of  Michigan,  made  the  sparks  fly.  One  school  held  that  a  cur- 
riculum should  embody  matter  that  had  been  found  good  for 
the  race,  and  that  the  child  should  be  exposed  to  this  informa- 
tion ;  the  other  school  held  that  each  child  should  be  left  to  his 
fundamental  urgings,  and  that  around  these  inner  promptings 
should  be  built  courses  of  study  to  fit  each  individual. 
iii 

A  keynote  of  unity  between  the  educators  of  the  nation  and 
the  men  who,  by  producing  the  material  equipment,  make 
education  possible,  was  struck  by  Doctor  Randall  J.  Condon  of 
Cincinnati,  president,  in  formally  opening  the  record-breaking- 
exhibit,  and  thereby  the  historic  annual  convention  of  the 
department  of  superintendence,  National  Education  Associa- 
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tion.  Weeks  of  wholesale  preparation,  of  heart-breaking  toil  and 
of  infinite  details  were  culminated  in  that  short,  simple  speech 
of  Doctor  Condon's,  which  cut  the  Gordian  knot  and  sent  the 
five  thousand  visitors  already  registered  at  the  Fair  Park 
exhibit  building  and  innumerable  others  unregistered  into  the 
real  business  of  the  coming  week. 


Albert  F.  Vandegrift,  president  California  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, Southern  Section,  was  very  busy  getting  speakers  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Christmas  program. 

1  1  1 

Edwin  B.  Tilton,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  San 
Diego,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  new  curriculum  work  in  San 
Diego,  was  in  active  attendance  at  all  curriculum  meetings. 

Miss  Anna  L.  McIntyre,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Glendale,  Cal.,  was  an  interested  visitor  at  many  sessions  of 
the  Superintendents. 

Mrs.  Helen  Watson  Pierce,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Los  Angeles,  in  charge  of  curriculum  revision  in  the 
junior  high  schools,  was  in  consultation  with  experts  as  to 
social  science  curriculum  construction. 


George  A.  Moyse,  principal  of  the  Glendale  Union  High 
School ;  K.  L.  Stockton,  principal  of  the  Huntington  Park 
High  School,  and  M.  J.  Jones  of  the  Huntington  Beach  High 
School  were  in  attendance. 

Speaking  on  "Democratizing  City  School  Administration," 
William  John  Cooper  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  told  how  a  committee  of  citizens 
saved  money  for  the  school  board  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

"This  committee,"  Mr.  Cooper  said,  "developed  a  series  of 
nine  school  building  forms  for  contracts,  surety  bonds,  general 
specifications,  etc.,  and  a  set  of  standards  on  types  of  windows, 
doors,  moldings,  chalk  troughs,  etc.,  which  not  only  make  for 
economy  in  schoolhouse  construction  but  add  to  efficiency. 
Types  of  metal  lath  were  carefully  studied  and  a  standard 
specification  for  lath  and  plaster  was  written.  A  similar  study 
was  made  for  electric  wiring  and  fixtures. ' ' 


Doctor  A.  E.  Winship  of  Boston,  Mass.,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Education,  was  presented  with  a  diamond-studded  watch 
chain  as  an  appreciation  of  the  educators  of  America  for  his 
more  than  fifty  years  as  "a  potent  influence  on  education  in 
America."   The  chain  consisted  of  forty-eight  links,  each  en- 


graved with  the  name  of  one  of  the  forty-eight  states  of  the 
Union. 

Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  president  of 
the  National  Illiteracy  Crusade,  made  the  presentation  after 
reviewing  the  career  of  Doctor  Winship. 


Herbert  F.  Clark,  assistant  director  of  vocational  education 

for  Los  Angeles,  attended  the  vocational  education  meeting 

held  in  Dallas. 

lit 

The  Dallas  exhibit,  a  display  of  the  materials  of  education, 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  any  ever  held 
at  a  national  Superintendents'  meeting.  The  exhibits  were  in 
the  Fair  Park  Exhibit  Hall,  a  large  structure  that  was  admir- 
ably suited  for  the  showing  of  the  various  displays.  The  deco- 
ration scheme  included  the  Flags  of  Lexington,  a  collection  of 
160  historic  Continental  flags,  loaned  by  the  City  of  Lexington, 
Mass. 

Some  250  organizations  had  acquired  space  and  exhibited 
educational  material. 

Due  to  Harold  A.  Allan,  business  manager  of  the  N.  E.  A., 
the  handling  of  the  exhibits  and  their  display  was  carefully 
executed. 

Besides  commercial  exhibits  there  were  various  educational 
exhibits  by  states  and  cities.  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Los 
Angeles  were  California  cities  exhibiting. 


The  Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company,  Springfield,  Mass., 
had  one  of  the  most  charming  displays  in  the  hall.  A  large, 
brightly  colored  poster  occupied  the  back  of  the  booth.  Miles  C. 
Holden  and  Miss  Ella  M.  Godfrey  were  present.  Miss  Godfrey 
has  probably  the  largest  acquaintance  with  school  men  and 
women  of  any  of  the  exhibitors. 


F.  W.  Corson  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  American  Crayon  Com- 
pany, was  much  in  demand  at  booth  and  hotel. 

iii 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  represented  by 
Horace  G.  White,  sales  manager,  and  J.  G.  Peters. 

iii 

C.  A.  "Van  Nostrand  of  San  Francisco  was  the  Pacific  Coast 
Milton  Bradley  Company  representative  present. 


William  C.  Bruce  and  Frank  Bruce  of  the  Bruce  Publishing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  were  much  in  evidence.  Their  printing 
and  distributing  of  the  names  of  the  educators  registered  was 
an  act  appreciated  by  all. 


Reproductions  of  the  World's 
Great  Paintings 

ONE  CENT  SIZE 

3  x  Zl/>.   For  50  or  more. 

TWO  CENT  SIZE 
$]/z  x  8.   For  25  or  more. 

TEN  CENT  SIZE 
10  x  12.    For  5  or  more. 

Send  50  cents  for  25  beautiful  Art  Subjects  or 
25    for   children.     No    two   alike.     Size   S^A  x  8. 

CATALOGUES  —  Send  15  cents  in  coin  or 
stamps  for  our  64-page  Catalogue  containing. 
1,600   miniature  illustrations. 
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Large  Pictures  for  Framing. 
Artotypes 

$1.00  each  for  two  or  more 
$1.25   for  one.    Size  22x28  inches,   in- 
cluding the  margin.    150  subjects. 

Send  $2.00  for  the  two  above. 
Hand  colored,  same  pictures, 
$3.00  for  two;  $2.00  for  one. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors 

Three  Cents  Each 

for  15  or  more.    Size  7  x  9. 

Also   Animals,    Fruits,    Flowers,    Minerals,    etc. 

Send  75  cents  for  pictures  of  25  common  birds 
with  a  very  brief  description  of  each. 
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The  Haee  Wagner  Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco,  was 
an  exhibitor  for  the  first  time.  Its  Geography  Readers  by  Doc- 
tor H.  W.  Fairbanks  and  its  Modern  School  Eeaders  by  H.  B. 
Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Berkeley  Schools,  and  Ruth  Thomp- 
son of  San  Francisco  attracted  much  attention. 

Emery  W.  Harvey  of  the  D.  C.  Heath  Company  represented 
that  company  for  California. 

1       t       t 
C.  H.  Allen,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, was  in  attendance. 

Edward  S.  Smith,  manager  of  the  Educational  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  at  the  meeting. 

1         1         1 

L.  H.  Putney  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  was  greeting  his  friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

111 

William  L.  Nolan,  Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the  A.  N.  Pal- 
mer Company,  was  among  the  busy  exhibitors. 

111 

The  Wheeler  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  was  popular 
with  its  new  Wag  and  Puff  series  of  readers  for  grades  one, 
two,  and  three.  ,       f       i 

James  G.  Stradling  of  the  John  C.  Winston  Company  had 
fourteen  representatives  present. 

111 

A.  S.  Pope,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, was  very  successful  in  promoting  the  sale  of  his  Printer- 
Primer. 


RADIO  MOTIVATES  SCHOOL  LESSONS 


i  in 


*  Mrs.  Prela  Messner,  fifth  grade  teacher  in  the  grammar 
school,  Treka,  Cal.,  included  in  some  of  her  lessons  recently 
the  project  of  letter  and  story  writing,  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pils, to  Aunt  Betty  of  the  KGO  Kiddies  Klub.  Aunt  Betty  is, 
in  real  life,  Ruth  Thompson,  author,  with  H.  B.  Wilson,  of  the 
Modern  School  Readers,  and  author  of  Type  Stories  of  the 
World  for  Little  Folk,  Our  Neighbors  Near  and  Far,  and  Com- 
rades of  the  Desert.  The  Treka  children,  beside  listening  to 
Miss  Thompson's  story  hour  on  the  radio,  recently  had  read 
some  of  the  stories  in  her  books.  These  formed  the  themes  for 
the  letters  which  were  read  on  the  air.  The  letters  written  by 
the  children  proved  the  interest  that  Mrs.  Messner  has  created 
in  her  classroom  and  showed  the  results  of  a  training  that  only 
lean  take  effect  when  interest  is  the  motive. 

Children  of  the  Lincoln  School,  Pasadena,  also  wrote  to 

Aunt  Betty  last  month,  and  their  letters,  being  well  written 

J  and  of  exceptional  interest,  were  also  read  on  the  air.    The 

Pasadena   letter   writers  were  the   pupils   of  Miss   Lyndell 

Michener. 

Many  children  in  rural  districts  write  letters  and  stories  to 
Aunt  Betty,  KGO,  General  Electric,  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  motive  furnishes  an  unusual  basis  of  inter- 
est, as  only  the  best  material  is  read  on  the  air.  Children  of 
rural  districts  who  have  written  recently  of  their  school  activi- 
ties include  children  of  the  Santa  Maria  School,  Santa  Maria, 
the  Kernville  School,  Kernville,  and  Red  Rock  School,  Cantil. 

In  order  to  join  the  KGO  Kiddies  Klub  it  is  necessary  for  the 
hild  to  write  an  original  story  and  a  letter  to  Aunt  Betty.  In 
response  the  child  is  sent  a  membership  card,  and  after  that 
the  letter  or  story  may  be  read  during  the  story  hour,  which  is 
m  Monday  from  5  :30  to  6  p.  m.  Children  who  have  no  radios 
often  gather  at  the  neighbor's  house  or  at  some  home  where 
there  is  a  radio  in  order  to  "listen  in"  and  hear  the  stories  and 
etters.  The  children  may  write  letters,  stories,  and  poems  as 
often  as  they  wish  and  they  are  always  given  encouragement. 

Teachers  who'  are  interested  in  this  motivation  of  the  writ- 
ng,  composition,  and  spelling  lessons,  are  invited  to  write  to 
4.unt  Betty  at  any  time  regarding  the  work.   In  some  cases, 


teachers  have  reported,  the  fact  that  the  child  hears  his  letter 
or  story  read  on  the  air  has  furnished  an  interest  and  inspira- 
tion for  further  work  that  nothing  else  has  done. 


E.  J.  Hummel,  Superintendent  of  Beverly  Hills  grammar 
schools,  is  busy  with  a  new  $250,000  elementary  school  build- 
ing project.  Thirteen  hundred  pupils  are  now  enrolled  in 
Beverly  Hills,  an  increase  of  four  hundred  over  last  year. 
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If  you  teach  CIVICS 
OUR  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

By  KING  AND  BARNARD 

A  new  civics  for  use  in  Junior  High  Schools  and 
the  first  year  of  Senior  High  Schools.  No  other  book 
contains  such  a  wealth  of  material  or  gives  such  a 
complete  picture  of  modern  community  life. 
Literature  upon  request 


THE  TEN  DREAMS 
OF  ZACH  PETERS 

By  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 

A  civics  reader  that  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  classic.  Enables  any  pupil  to 
really    understand    the     Constitution. 

Send  for  "We,  the  People"— the  First 
Dream. 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  and  Manufactory,  Philadelphia 

Represented  in  California  by 

W.  CAIRNS  HARPER 

149  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 
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275   Rooms,   Each   With   Private 
Bath  and  Circulating  Ice  Water 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Downtown  District 

Courteous   and  Efficient   Service 

Fireproof  Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00  per  day 

You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.  B.  HARRISON 
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THE  MADISON  SCHOOL,  SANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 

By  W.  M.  Culp 
The  OPENING,  a  year  ago  this  February,  of  the  Madison  School, 
a  departmentalized  fifth  and  sixth  grade  school,  by  Superin- 
tendent Frederick  F.  Martin  of  Santa  Monica,  was  the  origin 
of  a  new  educational  policy  for  the  Santa  Monica  school  system. 
In  point  of  fact  at  the  present  time,  the  Madison  School  is  the 
only  fifth  and  sixth  grade  departmentalized  school  in  Califor- 
nia which  is  attended  by  pupils  from  the  whole  city.  After  a 
year's  operation  under  Principal  Thomas  Archibald  Wood,  the 
Madison  School  is  proving  a  success  of  major  caliber.  Parents 
who  objected  to  pupils  attending  this  school  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  are  charmed  with  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  for  their  school  and  work. 

The  success  of  this  school  can  be  laid  to  three  factors — the 
teaching  corps,  the  curriculum,  and  the  material  equipment. 

The  faculty  of  nine,  under  Principal  Wood,  comprises  the 
best  teachers  obtainable  by  Superintendent  Martin.  The  de- 
partmentalizing of  the  work  for  the  332  children  enrolled  has 
given  better  instruction  than  ordinary.  All  children  are  intel- 
lectually rated.  The  departments  comprise  those  of  social 
sciences,  arithmetic,  reading,  English,  physical  education,  art 
and  music,  penmanship  and  spelling.  In  arithmetic,  social 
sciences,  reading,  and  English,  the  teachers  follow  a  course 


The  Madison  School,  Santa  Monica,  Cal.   A  departmental  school  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  rjrades.    F.  F.  Martin,  Superintendent  of 
Schools.    F.  D.  Rutherford,  architect. 

worked  out  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  the  Supervisor  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  Socialization  of  work  is  obtained  as  much  as 
possible.  For  example,  in  sixth  grade  reading,  two  times  a 
week  the  pupils  have  auditorium  practice  in  reading  and  reci- 
tation. In  regular  weekly  auditorium  meetings  there  is  a  co- 
ordination of  all  departments  in  the  program. 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  Madison  School  has  been  one 
of  the  great  aids  in  making  this  departmentalized  school  a 
success.  The  grounds  for  the  bivilding  comprise  a  whole  block. 
The  school  building  itself  is  new  and  was  completed  a  year  ago 
and  is  the  work  of  Francis  D.  Rutherford,  architect.  The  Madi- 
son School  claims  to  have  the  highest  rating  in  floor  space  of 
any  elementary  school  building  in  California.  The  price  of 
construction  was  $128,225,  and  the  citizens  of  Santa  Monica 
believe  that  in  this  Madison  School  they  obtained  more  real 
school  value  than  in  any  of  their  other  recent  buildings. 

The  Madison  School  is  of  two-story  construction,  of  Tudor 
style,  and  contains  fourteen  classrooms,  offices,  clinic,  an  audi- 
torium seating  575,  a  library  furnished  in  oak,  and  a  cafete- 
ria of  250  capacity. 

The  outside  appearance  is  of  stately  beauty ;  particularly  so 
is  the  roof  of  Holland  tile  and  the  reinforced  concrete  walls 
faced  with  two-color  brick,  and  the  facade  and  trimmings  in 
terra  cotta  (a  substance  that  is  not  affected  by  the  salt  air  of 
Santa  Monica ) .  Shrubs,  lawn,  palm  trees,  and  an  edge  of  cam- 
phor trees  set  off  the  building. 
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The  building  is  Class  B  construction.  Metal  lath  partitions 
have  been  used.  Every  door  is  equipped  with  a  panic  bolt — 
no  one  can  be  locked  in  the  building.  Every  door  has  a  double 
kick  plate.  Lockers  are  set  into  the  walls  of  the  corridors  and 
are  without  locks.  Long  and  box  lockers  are  side  by  side.  Dur- 
ing the  year's  occupancy  there  has  not  been  the  loss  of  an 
article  by  theft.  There  are  six  windows  to  each  room,  of  the 
three  sectional  universal  type.  Blackboard  of  slate  is  on  two 
sides  of  each  of  the  regular  classrooms.  These  blackboards  end 
eighteen  inches  from  each  corner.  The  offices  are  equipped  with 
gas-steam  radiators  so  that  a  worker  in  the  office  out  of  regular 
school  time  is  not  dependent  upon  the  furnace. 

Every  room  contains  a  radio  outlet.  There  are  six  radio 
openings  in  the  auditorium.  A  concrete  room  for  a  transformer 
for  high  voltage  is  included  in  the  basement.  Heating  is  ac- 
complished by  a  low-pressure  steam  system  of  the  American 
Radiator  Company.  The  building  can  be  heated  in  fourteen 
minutes.  The  electricity  is  controlled  from  a  safety  switch- 
board. Even  the  oak  bannisters  are  safety  contrivances,  as 
pointed  knobs  prevent  sliding.  Venetian  blinds  are  used 
throughout  the  building. 

Gas,  steam,  and  electric  conduits  are  placed  in  channels  that 
are  accessible  at  all  times.  The  plumbing  for  the  lavatories  has 
been  simplified  by  having  two  in  each  end  of  the  building,  one 
immediately  below  the  other. 

The  Madison  School  was  designed  to  be  increased  to  double 
capacity.  Fourteen  rooms  can  be  added  with  little  difficulty. 
The  heating  system  is  installed,  the  electrical  switches  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  present  clock  will  handle  the  increased 
space.  The  present  plant  will  handle  800  children ;  completed, 
the  capacity  will  be  1600. 

The  use  of  acoustic  plaster  has  made  the  music  room  prac 
tically  soundless  to  a  person  in  the  corridor.  The  art  room  has 
plenty  of  cupboard  space  for  all  necessary  supplies,  and  has  a 
cork  tack-board  in  the  back  of  the  room.  Storage  and  water  is 
obtained  in  a  small  room  opening  in  the  rear. 

The  cafeteria  is  a  square  room  with  wood  ceiling  and  beams, 
The  square  tables  of  the  equipment  were  made  in  the  school  f 
shops. 

The  auditorium  has  perfect  acoustic  qualities  and  is  attrac- 
tively decorated.  The  rear  of  the  stage  has  six  doors  with 
panic  bolts  that  open  upon  a  platform  which  is  on  the  edge  oi 
the  athletic  field.  This  arrangement  is  convenient  for  outside 
assemblies. 

In  arrangement  of  building,  Superintendent  Martin  believes 
that  he  has,  in  the  Madison  School,  one  of  the  most  practical 
units  ever  under  his  supervision.  Superintendent  Martin  is 
also  tremendously  pleased  with  the  departmental  system  foi 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  He  believes  that  the  fifth  and  sixtt 
grade  pupils  accept  their  responsibilities  better  than  do  thos< 
of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  are  more  amenabh 
to  close  supervision  when  off  by  themselves. 
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Norman  R.  Whytock  has  been  appointed  director  of  researcf 
for  the  Glendale  city  schools.  Up  until  February  of  this  yea)  M  i 
Mr.  Whytock  was  also  principal  of  the  Theodore  Rooseveh   lyoiv 
School,  Glendale,  and  devoted  half  of  his  time  to  school  super 
vision  and  the  other  half  to  research  work.   In  February  Mr 
Whytock  enrolled  at  U.  S.  C,  where  he  is  qualifying  for 
research  certificate.   He  still  continues  to  devote  half  time  t< 
research  work  in  Glendale.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fal 
term  Mr.  Whytock  will  devote  full  time  to  the  Glendale  re 
search  directorship. 

Mr.  Whytock  is  well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  tin 
Glendale  schools.  He  graduated  from  the  Glendale  Union  Higl 
School  in  1913.  After  graduating  from  the  Los  Angeles  Nor 
mal,  he  taught  in  the  Glendale  schools  in  1916.  In  1917  Mr 
Whytock  enrolled  in  Columbia  University,  then  enlisted  in  th 
army  and  went  through  heavy  fighting  in  France.  In  1919  h 
was  in  newspaper  work  in  Havana.  In  1920  he  began  teachinj 
again  in  Glendale,  and  acquired  his  Bachelor's  and  Master 
degrees  at  U.  S.  C.  In  1922  Mr.  Whytock  was  made  principa 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  School  and  this  last  year  researel  ■'< 
director.  N  of 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 

By  W.  M.  Gulp 
In  January,  1927,  there  were  364  schools  in  operation  in  the 
Los  Angeles  city  school  system.  School  enrollment  is  beginning 
to  rise  rapidly  after  a  period  of  two  light  years.  In  January, 
1927,  there  were  enrolled  23-1,547  individuals,  an  increase  of 
21,000  over  last  year.  Los  Angeles  schools  reached  their  peak 
of  annual  increase  in  1923-21  when  the  number  totaled  43,405. 
The  following  two  years  were  of  normal  growth.  The  present 
average  daily  attendance  is  185,000.  The  1926-27  enrollment 
includes  157,7.65  elementary  pupils,  36,923  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  39,859  people  in  special  schools. 


William  John  Cooper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  California,  during  his  recent  incumbency  of  the 
City  Superintendency  of  San  Diego,  in  four  months  had  a 
definite  and  forceful  program  under  way.    The  rapid  growth 
of  San  Diego's  school  population  made  necessary  a  school 
survey  as  to  the  need  of  new  schools  and  sites.  A  comprehen- 
sive report  was  made  in  relation  to  the  need  of  a  bond  issue  to 
A  meet  conditions.  A  course  of  study  work  involving  committees 
in  enrolling  250  teachers  was  inaugurated.   Mr.  Cooper  was  in 
,  charge  of  the  high  school  groups  and  Edwin  B.  Tilton,  Assist- 
ill  ant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  had  charge  of  the  elementary 
lyl  committees. 

J     The  renovation  of  the  old  Franklin  School  at  825  Union 
4  Street  into  a  central  administration  office  building  was  one 
i ' of  Mr.   Cooper's  outstanding   contributions.    As  renovated, 
this  building  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  pleasant  of  any 
K  of  the  administration  offices  in  California.   The  cost  of  reno- 
lf  vation  was  less  than  six  months '  rent  of  the  former  quarters. 
,.  The  Franklin  School  is  a  two-story  building.   Both  first  and 
:,  second  floors  are  divided  into  two  sections.   On  the  first  floor 
on  one  side  are  the  business  administration  offices ;  on  the  other 
are  the  Board  of  Education  and  supervisory  rooms.    On  the 
top  floor  the  south  half  is  arranged  for  the  offices  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  Assistant  Superintendent;  the  other  half  pro- 
aiyides  supervisory  and  consultant  rooms. 


Miss  Ada  York,  Superintendent  of  San  Diego  county  schools, 
•ittended  the  Superintendents'  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
Dallas,  the  week  of  February  27.  Miss  York  took  part  in  a  dis- 
cission on  the  improvement  of  the  County  Superintendency. 


i:J 


iii! 


Will  S.  Kellogg,  principal  of  the  Frances  E.  Willard  Junior 
High  School,  Santa  Ana,  has  for  the  last  two  years  been  very 
uccessf ul  in  conducting  a  private  summer  session  for  grammar 
imd  junior  high  school  students  in  Santa  Ana.  The  summer 
session  is  held  in  the  Frances  E.  Willard  Junior  High  School 
railding.  The  Santa  Ana  Board  of  Education  allows  the  use 
)f  the  building,  free  of  charge,  as  the  city  is  the  gainer  through 
ihe  improvement  of  retarded  pupils  and  the  hastening  of  accel- 
t(  rrated.  ones.  Classes  in  English,  geography,  algebra,  commu- 
vfiity  civics,  geometry,  history,  and  a  mixed  class  for  grades  one 
o  six  are  scheduled.  Pupils  attend  from  Santa  Ana,  Orange, 
'\illerton,  Tustin,  Huntington  Beach,  and  other  neighboring 
lowns.   This  year's  session  will  start  on  June  20. 


!'■ 


IIark  E.  Jacobs,  Superintendent  of  the  Montebello  schools, 
'   as  arranged  a  special  auto  park  on  the  high  school  grounds 

or  cars  of  the  students.   The  park  is  surrounded  by  a  six-foot 

'ire  fence  and  is  specially  graveled.  Automobiles  are  taken  off 
J  lie  street  in  front  of  the  school  and  a  fine  view  of  the  new 
*•  igh  school  building,  which  is  soon  to  be  entirely  surrounded 

y  lawn,  is  seen  from  all  directions. 


'he  Glendale  Union  High  School  District  will  vote  on  the 
itablishment  of  a  junior  college  district  on  March  25. 

i  i  1 

uperintendent  W.  L.  Stephens  of  Long  Beach  and  his 
oard  of  Education  have  plans  under  way  for  the  construe- 


SUHRIE-GEE 
STORY  READERS 

t Individual  Progress!? 
Reading  J 

This  new  series  of  readers  for  grades  l  to  4,  by 
Ambrose  L.  Suhrie  and  Myrtle  Garrison  Gee,  is  first 
of  all  distinguished  by  its  new  story  content.  There 
is  absolutely  no  duplication  of  material  in  any  other 
school_  readers.  This  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  the 
series  is  based  upon  the  copyrighted  stories  of  John 
Martin's  Book,  which  have  been  selected,  adapted, 
and  grouped  for  school  use.  Consider  what  it  means' 
to  have  entirely  new  reading  material. 

The  Suhrie-Gee  Readers  are  new  not  only  in  story 
content  but  also  in  pedagogical  treatment.  The  books 
provide  a  real  system  of  supplementary  reading  to 
develop  the  individual  child  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  four  books  are  now  ready  under  the  titles 
Story-Folk,  Story-Fun,  Story-Friends,  Story-Adven- 
tures.   Send  for  additional  information  and  prices. 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


VACATION  LAND 

Clearlake  Oaks 

Lake  County,  Cal. 


On  the  Beautiful  Beaches  of  Clear  Lake 

Camping,  Swimming,  Boating,  Fishing,  Hiking, 

Dancing — a  healthy  outdoor  vacation  paradise 

for  young  and  old. 

Transportation  arranged 

For  further  information,  phone  Lakeside  1  688, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  or  write  for  description  booklet. 


Stubbs-Earley  Company 

Owners  and  Developers 
1807  Franklin  Oakland,  Cal. 
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JUNIOR  FRENCH 

By  Louis  J.  A.  Mercier 

Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Harvard  University  ami 

Radcliffe  College.    /»   charge  of  courses  in  Methods  of 

Teaching  French,  the  Harvard  School  of  Education. 

List  price,  $1.68 

A  beginning  book  Eor  junior  high  school  or  the  first 
year  of  French  in  senior  high  school,  based  upon  the 
"ORAL-SELF-EXPRESSION  METHOD." 

Distinguishing  Characteristics 
The  presentation  of  material  in  units  of  learning  small 
enough  to  insure  complete  mastery. 
Motivation  of  all  grammar  work,  and  the  development 
of  power  to  use  French. 

Directions  for  different  types  of  socialized  recitations. 
Practical  treatment  of  pronunciation  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  difficulties  of  English-speaking  students. 
Organization  such  as  to  make  it  adaptable  to  the  indi- 
vidual preferences  of  teachers. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


New  York         Newark         Boston 


Chic 


San  Francisco 


Announcement 


We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  Educational  Public  that 
we  have  accepted  the  Sales  Agency  for  California,  Nevada, 
Arizona  and  Hawaiian  Islands  of  the 

Jfewwneer 

LABORATORY    FURNITURE 

There  is  no  better  known  line  of  laboratory  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, and  certainly  none  of  higher  quality  manufactured  than 
the  Kewaunee  Line. 

The  manufacture  of  laboratory  furniture  requires  a  high  degree 
of  skill  in  labor  and  management,  also  involves  a  professional  and 
technical  service  as  well  as  the  sale  of  merchandise.  The  Kewau- 
nee factory  is  organized  and  equipped  to  produce  the  most 
reliable  quality  of  laboratory  furniture  for  the  teaching  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Agriculture,  Electricity,  Domestic 
Science,  and  Manual  Training. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  suggested  layouts  and 
plans  covering  your  necessary  equipment.  Those  interested  in 
building  and  equipping  high  school  and  college  laboratories  are 
invited  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

601-609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

524  W.  Washington  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

1317  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal.      6900  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

P.  O.  Box  685,  Reno,  Nev. 


tion  of  a  central  administration  building  capable  of  housing 
all  the  school  administrative  and  supervisory  departments 
and  large  enough  for  continued  expansion.  This  administra- 
tion building  will  be  a  monument  to  the  oil — the  black  gold- 
lying  beneath  Signal  Hill  and  Long  Beach.  The  Long  Beach 
Board  of  Education  owned  a  school  site  of  two  and  one-quarter 
acres  on  Signal  Hill.  Three  years  ago  the  Long  Beach  City 
School  District  received  a  bonus  of  $40,000  for  leasing  the 
property,  and  has  been  receiving  $7000  per  month  royalty 
since.  From  this  oil  revenue  the  lot  has  been  purchased  upor 
which  the  administrative  building  will  be  built,  and  from  this 
revenue  the  administrative  unit  will  be  constructed. 

The  lot  bought,  75  by  150  feet,  fronts  on  Locust  Street  anc 
cost  $35,000.  The  location  is  one-half  block  from  the  George 
Washington  Junior  High  School,  which  is  a  central  positioi 
for  all  teacher  meetings.  For  the  administrative  structure 
$125,000  has  been  allotted.  The  plans  are  now  being  drawn 
The  probability  is  that  the  building  will  contain  four  floors 
On  the  first  floor  will  be  the  Board  of  Education  room,  thi 
library  department,  and  the  museum,  which  is  a  distinct  Loni 
Beach  school  feature.  The  second  floor  is  planned  for  the  busi 
ness  offices,  the  third  is  for  the  administrative  departments 
and  the  fourth  will  contain  offices  for  renting,  which  will  b 
taken  over  by  the  School  Department  as  the  city  grows. 

Superintendent  Stephens  plans  to  he  in  the  new  quarters  a 

the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  present  offices,  which  is  up  h 

two  years.  This  administrative  building  is  to  be  an  artistic  an< 

permanent  monument  of  the  Long  Beach  oil  boom. 

111 

Long  Beach  will  vote  upon  the  establishment  of  a  junior  col 
lege  in  April.  ,       ,       , 

Emil  Lange,  director  of  curriculum  of  the  Long  Beach  school 
and  his  subject  committees  are  well  along  in  the  curricului 
program.  The  English  course  of  study  will  soon  be  off  tli 
press.  Courses  of  study  in  art,  home  economics,  senior  hig 
school  mathematics,  science,  and  music  are  ready  for  the  pres 

iii 
Miss  Anna  L.  McIntyre,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Glei 
dale  city  schools,  represented  Glendale  at  the  Dallas  meetin 
of  the  Superintendents'  section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  latter  pai 

of  February.  — — 

THE  WINSTON  SIMPLIFIED  DICTIONARY 
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William  Dodge  Lewis,  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  and  Thomas  Ki 
Brown,  with  a  permanent  staff  of  twenty-six  editors,  made 
tremendous  achievement  in  the  new  Winston  Simplified  Di 
tionary.  It  took  six  years  to  produce  it.  It  contains  over  lOt 
000  words  and  phrases  and  5000  illustrations.  We  have  pe 
sonally  checked  up  on  many  words  and  find  the  defimtio: 
clear,  definite,  and  accurate.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  book  th  ^ 
we  can  recommend  for  high  school  and  college  use.  It  is  a  gre 
book.  Great  in  its  usefulness,  great  in  its  content,  great  m  i 
perfection  in  the  art  of  book-making.  The  price  is  $2.24.  Usii 
discount  is  given  to  schools.  The  representative  is  W.  C.  Ha 
per,  the  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1-49  New  Montgome 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MIGRATORY 
CHILDREN 


The  only  course  of  its  kind  ever  offered  in  California,  t 
teaching  of  non-English  speaking  children,  will  be  given  at  t 
summer  session  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  Collej 
June  27  to  August  5.  . 

Miss  Ethel  Richardson,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  b 
designated  this  teachers'  college  the  state  center  for  this  ki: 
of  work,  and  she  strongly  recommends  this  course  to  teach*  r 
of  migratory  schools.  A  demonstration  school  of  about  twenl  ., 
five  non-English  speaking  pupils  will  be  in  operation. 


F  F  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Monica  city  schoc 
will  have  in  the  near  future  a  $1,500,000  bond  issue  campai 
for  new  schools. 


"i, 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


b  By  Harr  Wagner 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  lias  by  a  unanimous 
vote  reappointed  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  from  July  1,  1927,  to  June  30,  1931.  Doctor  Gwinn 
has  inaugurated  many  new  educational  policies  and  has,  under 
Charter  Amendment  No.  37,  reorganized  the  Department  of 
Education.  He  has  been  devoted  to  his  work,  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  various  teachers'  organizations,  and  his  offi- 
cial staff  have  cooperated  with  him.  His  election  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  March  4,  as  president  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence was  a  distinct  honor  of  national  importance. 


Hon.  William  John  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
es|struction  of  California,  is  meeting  the  perplexing  issues  that 
are  now  before  the  Legislature  and  the  people  with  sound 
common  sense.  He  has  a  difficult  task.  It  is  fortunate,  how- 
jjever,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
have  been  studied  thoroughly  by  him  in  committee  work  while 
environed  by  the  necessary  enforcement  of  school  laws,  whether 
efficient  or  not. 


.IV!  ' 


The  directors  of  the  C.  T.  A.  are  making  a  drive  for  five  thou- 
sand new  members.  If  you  are  not  a  member  you  should  be 
one.  The  C.  T.  A.,  with  Mark  Keppel  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  board;  Arthur  Chamberlain,  secretary;  Vaughn 
McCaughey,  editorial  department;  George  C.  Jensen,  research 
department,  and  S.  M.  Chaney,  placement  bureau,  was  never 
more  efficiently  manned  than  at  present.  High  professional 
standards,  more  money  for  schools,  tenure,  and  opportunities 
for  professional  advancement  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  C.  T.  A. 

/  1  i 

The  City  of  Seattle,  through  its  teachers'  organizations  and 
other  bodies  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
city,  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  meeting  in  Seattle  a  notable  one.  California 
should  respond. 

i       1       -r 

> "  In  order  to  be  young  we  must  have  our  minds  open  for  new 
i'"  movements  in  education.  "Without  intellectual  progress  we  are 
l'('ilead.  New  buildings,  more  pupils,  more  people,  do  not  mean 
anything  in  terms  of  centuries.  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  Goethe, 
Tolstoy,  Herbart,  mean  something  to  the  race.  Wall  Street 
means  nothing,  except  as  money  is  used  to  put  into  effect  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  educational  ideas  of  the  men 
ind  women  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  betterment  not  of 
themselves  but  of  the  children.  We  are  all  children  in  the 
fforld  of  wisdom. 


tent 


nil 


Jlemenceau  said  of  two  modern  Frenchmen :   ' '  Poincaire 
mows  everything,  and  understands  nothing.    Briand  knows 


nothing  and  understands  everything."  If  our  modern  educa- 
tors could  differentiate  between  wisdom  and  facts,  between 
the  understanding  heart  and  the  cemented  ego,  the  differential 
on  promotions,  salary,  schedules,  etc.,  would  be  slightly 
changed.  i       i       , 

San  Francisco,  through  Mrs.  Frederick  Colburn,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  League  of  American  Pen- 
women,  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  our  intellectual 
activities  in  a  Book  Fair  at  the  Hotel  Mark  Hopkins  the  week 
of  March  1.  The  Authors'  Breakfast,  Booksellers'  Luncheon, 
Art  Day,  Poetry  Day,  Music  Day,  in  connection  therewith, 
showed  that  Mrs.  Colburn  and  the  men  and  women  who  coop- 
erated with  her  were  devoted  to  making  the  Book  Fair  a 
success.  i       ,       , 

John  A.  Cranston,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Ana  city  schools, 
has  evolved  a  new  type  of  teacher  institute.  Instead  of  having 
one  week  given  to  institute  lectures,  Mr.  Cranston  has  sched- 
uled his  institute  program  throughout  the  school  year.  The 
teachers  of  Santa  Ana  who  have  the  same  problems  are  grouped 
together,  and  then  these  units  have  a  lecturer  speak  to  the 
group  upon  a  subject  of  interest  to  them.  In  addition  to  the 
meeting  of  the  specific  groups,  general  institute  meetings, 
which  all  attend,  are  held. 


DOCTOR  CONDON'S  TEACHING  FUNDAMENTALS 

In  his  inaugural  address  at  the  recent  N.  E.  A.  meeting  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  Doctor  Randall  J.  Condon,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  expressed 
some  of  his  ideas  on  the  fundamentals  in  education,  as  follows : 

Teach  the  fundamentals  in  education,  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
on  another  occasion;  interpret  life  in  terms  of  life;  combine  books 
and  things,  work  and  study.  Teach  honor,  duty,  truth,  courage,  faith, 
hope ;  love  of  home  and  of  country ;  reverence  for  God,  for  each  other, 
and  for  all  His  lowly  creatures.  Teach  self-denial  and  self-reliance ; 
kindness  helpfulness,  sympathy;  patience  and  perseverance;  obedi- 
ence and  punctuality,  regularity,  industry,  and  application;  love  of 
work,  joy  in  service,  satisfaction  and  strength  from  difficulties  over- 
come. 

Teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  course,  but  not  as  fun- 
damentals, except  as  in  the  learning  one  is  taught  to  read  fine  things, 
to  write  beautiful  thoughts,  and  to  know  that  in  the  fundamentals  of 
life  the  sum  of  one's  happiness  cannot  be  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  others;  and  that  the  way  to  multiply  the  value  of  one's  posses- 
sions is  to  divide  them  with  others,  especially  with  those  in  need. 

Teach  geography,  but  only  that  to  world  knowledge  may  be  added 
world  sympathy  and  understanding  and  fellowship.  Teach  history, 
that  against  its  gray  background  of  suffering  and  sorrow  and  strug- 
gle we  may  better  the  present  and  may  project  a  finer  future.  Teach 
civics,  to  make  strong  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice  and  to  make  free, 
through  obedience,  the  citizens  of  a  republic.  Teach  science,  but 
always  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  to  reveal  how  the  brooding 
spirit  of  God  created  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein  and  set  the 
stars  in  their  courses,  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  laws  that  He 
Himself  had  ordained. 

Teach  that  which  gives  intelligence  and  skill;  but  forget  not  soul 
culture,  for  out  of  this  comes  the  more  abundant  life  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  Teach  art  and  music  and  literature;  reveal 
beauty  and  truth ;  inculcate  social  and  civil  ideals. 

These  are  the  real  fundamentals  in  education,  for  "character  is 
higher  than  intellect,"  and  the  soul  shall  never  die.  And  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  school  and  college  needed  more  than  now  to 
take  account  of  what  they  are  teaching  and  the  way  they  are  teach- 
ing, and  to  place  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs  on  the  things  that 
make  for  right  and  noble  living. 


MILLION-DOLLAR  COLLEGE 


That  tentative  plans  for  the  new  San  Diego  State  College  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in  the  period  from  1927  to 
1931  has  been  announced  by  Edward  L.  Hardy,  president  of 
the  college. 

The  program  of  building  includes  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
ministration building,  a  training  school,  a  science  building,  a 
physical  education  building,  shops,  and  a  library-auditorium. 
It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
September,  1930. 
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SPECIAL  STATE   BOARD  MEET 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in  special 
session  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  February  21, 
1927,  and  approved  the  petition  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  City  of  Santa  Rosa  Junior 
College  District.     ■ 

The  board  also  approved  the  petition  for 
the  formation  of  the  Glendale  Junior  College 
District. 

-  The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in  spe- 
cial session  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  February  23, 
1927,  and  approved  the  petition  for  the  for- 
mation of  Long  Beach  City  Junior  College 
District. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  regular 
quarterly  session  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  begin- 
ning April  4. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  John  Cooper, 
Executive  Secretary. 


SALARY  SHORTAGE 


Four  hundred  elementary  school  teachers  in 
San  Joaquin  County,  two  hundred  of  them  in 
Stockton,  must  wait  until  after  July  1  for 
salary  shortages  to  be  made  up,  accoi'ding  to 
an  announcement  of  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Harry  Bessac. 

The  shortages,  totaling  about  $70,000, 
came  when  the  1926-27  school  budget  was 
made  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Through 
not  consulting  the  county  or  city  School 
Superintendents,  the  budgets  were  improp- 
erly figured. 

According  to  Bessac  there  is  no  legal 
method  for  making  the  adjustment  at  this 
time,  but  may  be  remedied  by  increasing  the 
salaries  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1. 


The  name  of  the  school  paper  issued  every 
other  week  by  the  seniors  of  the  McCloud 
High  School,  where  M.  C.  Harris  is  principal, 
is  The  English  Bulletin.  The  paper  is  a  new 
project  undertaken  by  the  class,  and  each 
student  in  the  high  school  is  encouraged  to 
contribute  to  it.  The  contributions  are  of 
varied  character — humorous,  factual,  imagi- 


Miss  Swope's  Summer  School 

Santa  Cruz  June  27  to  July  15 
Long  Beach  July  25  to  Aug.  12 
This  is  the  only  school  in  which  a  teacher 
may  receive  help  in  all  the  subjects  she 
teaches.  The  courses  include  the  work  of 
the  first  six  grades  and  much  of  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  work.  Everything 
given  can  be  taken  into  the  school  room 
and  used. 

Tuition  for  entire  course  in  each  session  $35 

CAROLINE  SWOPE 

837  Linden  Ave.  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


S.  M.  Chancy,  Placement  Bureau,  California 
Teachers  Association,  mho  was  Superintendent 
of  Glenn  County  Schools  for  many  years,  has 
accepted  the  post  as  manager  of  the  Placement 
Bureau  of  the  C.  T.  A.  During  the  twenty  years 
that  Mr.  Chancy  was  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
he  was  noted  for  his  ability  in  selecting  teach- 
ers and  for  his  interest  in  educational  progress 
not  only  of  his  own  county,  but  of  the  state  and 
nation.  Be  icas  always  found  cooperating  with 
the  men  and  women  who  were  interested  in  bet- 
ter schools,  better  teachers,  and  better  profes- 
sional equipment.  Be  has  a  wide  field  of  useful- 
ness in  his  new  position. 

native — and  a  definite  effort  is  being  made 
to  follow  reportorial  style  in  recording  school 
events.  The  paper  is  an  original  presentation 
and  shows  the  result  of  well-directed  talent 
on  the  part  of  the  instructors  of  the  McCloud 
High  School.  Genevra  Martin  is  the  editor- 
in-chief. 


iCAJIFORNIASCHGDLl 

[Arts  Drafts 

incorporated 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 

THE  ONLY  ART  SCHOOL 

OF  THE  WEST 

AUTHORIZED  TO  GRANT  DEGREES 

Fine  Arts,  Applied  Arts,  Arts  Education 

20th  SPRING  TERM 

now  in  session 
Day,  Saturday,  Evening  Classes 

SIX  WEEKS'  SUMMER  SESSION 
ANNUALLY 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
Catalog  on  request 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $60  and  $90. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50  extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  527  California  Terrace 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


Summer  Session 

California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 

JUNE  20TH  TO  JULY  30TH 

Catalog  mailed  on  request 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 
to  All  Amusements 

Absolutely  Fireproof  RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 
Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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WIDE  VARIETY  OF  BUSY  WORK 


Many  rural  school  teachers,  as  well  as  teach- 
ers in  cities,  are  often  in  need  of  busy  work 
that  is  not  only  interesting  but  that  has  defi- 
nite educational  value  and  con-elates  with 
subjects  on  the  course  of  study.  This  need 
has  been  felt  and  is  being  supplied  by  the 
Harter  School  Supply  Company  of  2046 
East  Seventy-first  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The   child's  interest  in   Mother   Goose  is 
utilized.  A  set  of  cards,  on  which  are  silhou- 
ettes of  favorite  characters,  together  with  un- 
finished sentences  of  the  familiar  story  and 
phrases    for    cuttings    and    placing    in    the 
proper  blanks,  compose  one  new  type  of  a 
silent  reading  lesson.    The  child's  interest  in 
■'Ijingle  is  employed  in  the  lesson  card  set  of 
■jj  "Rhyming  Words."    This  is  a  set  of  silent 
1,  reading   helps   for  word   recognition.     This 
|i  material  may  be  used  by  second  and  third 
''graders.     Another   silent  reading   lesson   is 
"Problems  in  Silent  Reading"  for  drawing 
and  coloring.  Here  the  children  have  what  is 
ireal  fun :   "Draw  a  Teddy  Bear.    Color  It 
JBrown";  "Draw  a  Bell.  Color  It  Red,"  are 
among  the  instructions.   The  cards  have  sim- 
ple pictures  which  may  be  copied  and  each 
object  is  labeled,  thus  tying  the  pictured  ob- 
ject and  the  word. 

This  company  has  such  a  wide  variety  of 
helpful  material  on  practically  every  subject 
|;hat  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  it  all, 
put  teachers  are  discovering  it  and  children 
'ire  enjoying  it. 

I  "Helpful  Hints  for  Teachers"  is  a  series 
lif  pamphlets  which  may  be  bought  for  five 
{■ents  each.  These  pamphlets,  written  by 
leading  authorities  on  the  various  subjects, 
lire  kept  up  to  date.  They  include  number 
(levices,  opening  exercises,  new  spelling 
rames,  and  every  subject  in  the  curriculum 
receives  attention  and  hundreds  of  worth- 
i-hile  ideas  are  presented. 

The  Harter  School  Supply  House  has  at- 
ractive  catalogs  and  samples  which  will  show 
he  teacher  just  what  helps  are  offered  for  the 
olving  of  her  particular  problem. 


REPORT  OF  MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEE 


he  Teachers  Association  of  San  Frajicisco, 
£  which  John  P.  Brady  is  president  and 
iliss  Prances  Mooney  is  secretary,  at  a  re- 
snt  meeting  considered  the  semiannual  re- 
ort  of  the  memorial  committee  and  then  ad- 
mrned  out  of  respect  to  those  teachers  who 
ad  passed  away.  Following  is  the  report : 
iThe  tribute  of  remembrance  that  we  pay  to 
ir  dead  today  is  offered  to  those  who  as  leaders, 


0 


JOE  TUFO,  Prop. 

NEW  METHOD  SHOE 
HOSPITAL 

EXPERT  SHOE  REPAIRING 

BEST  LEATHER  USED 

3  7  MASQN  STREET 

Ambassador  Block 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


~E.  P.  Mapes,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Glenn  County,  Cal.,  who  succeeded  S.  M.  Chaney 
as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Glenn  County, 
January  1,  1927.  Mr.  Chaney  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  and  Mr.  Mapes  was  elected 
in  November.  He  is  a  practical  school  man,  a 
teacher  of  experience,  and  since  taking  office 
has  shown  careful  attention  to  the  many  prob- 
lems a  School  Superintendent  must  solve. 

far-seeing  and  wise,  inspired  us,  their  fellows,  to 
attempt  great  and  still  greater  activities;  to 
those  who  planned  and  who  carried  forward;  to 
those  others  who  gently  smoothed  out  the  ob- 
stacles and  who,  by  their  examples  and  faith  in 
us,  filled  us  with  their  lofty  aspirations.  To  each 
and  all  we  give  honor  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  work  well  done.  Those  who  rested  for  a 
while  before  journeying  on  are:  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Kennedy  Burke,  Columbia;  Miss  Alice  Stincen, 
Pacific  Heights;  Mrs.  Mattie  Cole  Thompson, 
Horace  Mann;  William  H.  Edwards,  Crocker; 
Miss  Bertha  Goldsmith,  Denman;  Miss  Rose 
McGeough,  Dudley  Stone;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hoogs, 
Spring  Valley;  Miss  Annie  Franks,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Dwyer. 

Others  who  went  directly  from  their  life  work 
to  their  reward  are:  Miss  Agnes  E.  Clary,  De- 
tention Home  School;  Miss  Minnie  Maher,  Gali- 
leo High ;  Miss  Louise  F.  Bray,  Farragut ;  Miss 
Mabel  F.  Beid,  Marshall;  Miss  Mary  A.  McAr- 
thur,  Fairmount ;  Miss  Genevieve  Monks,  Paul 
Revere ;  Miss  Helen  M.  Grace,  Polytechnic ;  Miss 
Margaret  Haussler,  Sherman;  Miss  Anna  E. 
Devlin,  Mission  High;  Miss  Mabel  F.  Millie, 
Lowell  High. 


THE  SUN  FLOWER 

HOME  COOKED  DINNERS 

S  to  7:30  p.  m. 
Tea,  2-5  p.  m.     Lunch,  11  a.  m.-2  p.  m. 

256  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco 
Phone  Doug.  5109  5th  Floor 


"We 
Welcome  You" 


CLINTON  CAFETERIAS 


1059  MARKET  STREET,  Near  Sixth  136  O'FARRELL  STREET,  Near  Powell 

725  MARKET  STREET.  Near  Third  18  POWELL  STREET,  Near  Market 

ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC 

CLINTON  LUNCH 

171   SUTTER  STREET 
CLINTON  IDEAL:    SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 


iat  wonderful 
Coffee! 
*ye*--its- 

©wells 


l,80(Wt*CCbf  were  served 
at  the.  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
IvternatioiuLE5£QSni<E&- 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654         Oakland  1017 


San  Francisco 


BLACKST0NE 
HOTEL 


340  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 


1         i 


Garage  across  the  street 


1     1 


Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 

[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 


Alex  Verhuskn,  District  Superintendent  of 
Tweedy  schools,  Los  Angeles  County,  re- 
ports an  enormous  increase  in  enrollment  in 
the  last  year.  In  his  two  years  at  Tweedy, 
Mr.  Verhusen  has  completed  two  buildings, 
and  is  now  making  additions  to  them  to  care 
for  the  fall  enrollment.  He  has  organized  a 
kindergarten  and  put  in  a  school  savings 
bank,  which  has  an  average  of  75  per  cent  of 
pupils  as  depositors  weekly. 

/  i  i  • 
The  San  Francisco  Teachers  Association  at 
its  recent  biennial  election  returned  to  office 
its  entire  executive  board,  reelecting  John  F. 
Brady  as  president;  Mrs.  Ivy  Ostrom,  vice 
president;  Miss  Frances  Mooney,  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  C.  Sykes,  treasurer.  There  was  a 
vote  of  2235  out  of  a  maximum  of  2400  votes 
cast.  f        ,        , 

President  C.  L.  McLane  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers College,  Fresno,  has  made  announcement 
of  the  details  of  the  proposed  new  science 
building  for  which  the  State  Legislature  has 
provided  a  budget  of  $215,000.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  the  same  architecture  as  the 
other  buildings,  will  be  two  stories  in  height, 
and  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  science. 

1  /  1 
Twenty-three  hundred  children  attend  the 
eight  schools  in  Montebello,  and  attendance  is 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  district, 
according  to  a  report  from  that  place.  MarkR. 
Jacobs  is  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorset,  Superintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  city  school  system,  recently 
observed  her  seventieth  birthday  anniversary. 
Mrs.  Dorsey  first  entered  the  Los  Angeles 
schools  in  1896  as  a  teacher.  Today  she  di- 
rects a  school  svstem  of  which  the  daily  at- 
tendance is  200,000. 

1  i  1 

Miss  N.  Ella  Russell,  principal  of  the 
Grant  School  of  Stockton,  and  prominent 
for  forty-five  years  in  San  Joaquin  County 
educational  circles,  passed  away  suddenly  at 
her  home  in  Stockton  last  month. 

/  i  1 
The  new  building  of  the  Ventura  Union 
High  School,  Ventura,  was  formally  opened 
on  February  7.  The  Ventura  school  system 
includes  a  junior  college,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1925.  The  Ventura  Free  Press  of 
February  7  includes  an  interesting  story  of 
the  high  school  in  the  town  since  its  begin- 
ning. The  article  was  written  by  Miss  Alice 
Doty,  editor  of  the  Sigh  School  Radiator. 

i       i       i 
Bonds  to  the  extent  of  $17,000  were  voted  in 
Summerland  recently.    Of  this  money  $5000 
is  to  be  used  for  a  site  and  the  remaining 
$12,000  for  a  new  school  building. 

111 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Central 
Coast  Section  of  the  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation met  in  Salinas  recently.  Bills  be- 
fore the  State  Legislature  were  considered; 
Santa  Cruz  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  teachers'  institute  this  year,  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  was  chosen  for  next  year's  con- 
vention. President  James  G.  Force  presided 
at  the  meeting.  Others  who  attended  were: 
James  P.  Davis,  Mrs.  Catherine  Grey,  Miss 
Gretchen   Wolfing,   all   of  Hollister;   J.   H. 


Graves  of  Monterey,  A.  M.  Fosdick  of  Atas  ; 
cadero,  R.  L.  Bird  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Mis 
Grace  Widemann  of  Gonzales,  T.   S.  Mae 
Quiddy  of  Watsonville,  Miss   Edna  Younj 
and  W.  E.  Elmer  of  Santa  Cruz. 

111 
Miss  Caroline  Swope's  summer  school  will 
hold  two  sessions,  one  at  Santa  Cruz,  Jun 
27-July  15,  and  one  at  Long  Beach,  July  25 
August  12.  This  is  a  teacher  training  schoo 
that  has  "personality."  Miss  Swope  of  83' 
Linden  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  will  be  glad  tl 
give  further  information  of  the  work. 


BAY  SECTION  MEETS 


At  the  Bay  Section  meeting  of  the  Califoi 
ma  Rural  Supervisors,  held  in  San  Frai 
ciseo  recently,  T.  C.  McDaniel  of  Solan 
County  was  elected  president;  Miss  M.  I 
Richmond,  Tuolumne  County,  vice  presiden 
and  Miss  Jane  Ward,  secretary-treasure 
Committees  on  constitution  and  programs  fc 
later  meetings  were  appointed.  Those  presei 
included :  Miss  Helen  Heff ernan,  State  Cod 
missioner  of  Elementary  Schools;  Miss  Loi 
isiana  Scott  and  Robert  J.  White  of  Conti 
Costa  County;  Mrs.  Estelle  C.  Close  of  Si 
noma  County;  Miss  Norma  V.  Pierce  of  Nap 
County;  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Hill,  Mrs.  Alice  Orr 
Martin,  Miss  Jane  Ward,  and  J.  L.  Bunki 
of  Alameda  County;  Miss  Anna  Kyle  ar 
T.  C.  McDaniel  of  Solano  County;  Mi 
Lulu  H.  Moorehead  of  Stanislaus  Count? 
Miss  M.  L.  Richmond  of  Tuolumne  Count 
and  Miss  Mildred  Moffett,  field  supervisor  < 
writing  of  the  Zaner-Bloser  Company. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  Mrs.  Edi 
Oit  James  and  Mrs.  Tene  C.  Cameron  of  Si 
Joaquin  County  expressing  regret  at  beii 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 


MOUNT  SHASTA  SUMMER  SESSION 

(Chico  State  Teachers  College) 
June  20  to  July  29 


RECREATION 

EDUCATION 

VACATION 

Courses  for  credentials  or  the  A.  B.  Degree  in  Education. 


Among  the  visiting  faculty  arc : 

Dr.  Virgil  Dickson,  Research  Director  of  Oakland 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hughes,  Research  Director  of  Pasadena 

A  variety  of  advanced  courses  for  teachers  and  administrators 

The  naturalist  will  find  more  scenic  beauty  than  in  any  other  region  in  the  United  States 

A  camp  with  modern  conveniences  Many  trips  of  interest 

Annual  hike  to  the  top  of  Mount  Shasta 

Address 
PEES.  C.  M.  OSENBATJGH,  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

By  May  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organiser,  California  State  Library 


The  Elementary  School  Library 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  city  school  li- 
brarian, the  teacher,  and  the  librarian  of  the 
public  library  toward  helping  children  to  de- 
velop into  light-thinking  men  and  women  is 
forcefully  told  in  the  following  article  by  Miss 
Jasmine  Britton,  Librarian,  Los  Angeles  City 
School  Library: 

Do  you  know  what  the  one  essential  is  in  the 
first  years   of   school    for  promotion   from   one 
grade  to  the  next?    It  is  the  ability  to  read  and 
to  read  with  understanding.   All  the  other  sub- 
jects are  dependent  on  reading. 
The  Jjos  Angeles  school  system  has  considered 
li  this  of  such  importance  that  from  the  first  grade 
1  through  the  high  school  there  is  an   organized 
IB  library  service  to  evaluate  books  carefully  and 
jfolit  them  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  and 
eSl  to  develop  ways  of  arousing  and  developing  in- 
f|*   terest  in  reading,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  child's 
I  :  idvancement  in  school. 

The  elementary  school  library  idea  is  today 
! "J  me  of  the  coming  developments  in  education. 
T"  the  new  educational  methods  demand  many 
^'ip  jooks  instead  of  one  text.  Some  type  of  booit 
On  irganization  in  the  school  is  essential.  An- 
inh  louneement  has  just  been  made  by  the  N  E.  A. 
^ihat  a  ten-day  course  for  elementary  principals 
j  in  the  school  library  will  be  offered  at  the  Uni- 
'(,  'ersity  of  Washington  immediately  after  the 
■itnnual  meeting  in  Seattle.  This  gives  the  ele- 
m"  nentary  school  library  plan  an  omcial  recogni- 
■ori  ion  which  will  do  much  in  establishing  it 
hroughout  the  country. 
Los  Angeles  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
ISalhe  value  of  a  library  in  the  elementary  school. 
)il  >ver  twenty  years  ago  the  elementary  school 
library  began  with  a  librarian  and  16,0U0  books 
l  one  small  room.  Today,  in  1927,  there  are  over 
00,000  books  for  the  5000  teachers  and  175,000 
hildren  in  the  300  elementary  schools.  It  con- 
lins  books  which  supplement  the  state  texts  for 
J  ill  the  grades  and  in  every  subject  touched  upon 
"  i  the  course  of  study.  There  are  also  the  basic 
sferenee  books  and  sets  of  books.  One  of  the 
tost  interesting  sides  of  the  whole  work  for  the 
brarian  is  the  ' '  browsing  table  collection ' '  in 
ich  classroom.  The  browsing  collection  may  be 
le  of  two  things,  either  a  group  of  books  closely 
>rrelating  and  enriching  the  activities  of  the 
ass,  or  it  may  be  a  more  general  selection 
Uuable  for  recreational  purposes.  Erom  the 
indergarten  through  all  the  elementary  grades 
le  browsing  table  may  be  one  of  the  attractive 
enters  in  the  classroom.  The  vase  of  flowers 
om  the  school  garden,  the  table  runner  made 
r  the  sewing  class,  the  bookends  from  the  man- 
il  training  boys,  contribute  to  this  harmony. 
:  the  children  finish  the  books  in  the  browsing 
illection,  or  if  they  do  not  meet  the  special 
iterest,  any  of  the  books  may  be  exchanged 
iroughout  the  year  from  the  central  school 
Mary,  thus  keeping  the  collection  alive  and 
teresting. 

It  is  increasingly  necessary  for  the  teacher 
day  to  know  children's  books  as  widely  as  pos- 
ible  in  order  to  build  her  browsing  collection  to 
e  best  advantage.  She  must  know  books  below 
e  grade  for  the  slow  child  who  needs  more 
actice  in  reading  and  the  encouragement  of 
tractive  books.  She  needs  also  to  know  other 
oks  to  meet  the  abilities  of  the  average  child 
that  he  may  be  stimulated  to  his  best  effort, 
len  there  are  books  for  the  gifted  children  who 
eariably  love  reading  and  whose  work  can  be 
riehed  by  directing  their  energy  to  a  half- 
zen  excellent  books,  where  the  average  boy  or 
rl  can  read  but  one.  Throughout  the  elemen- 
:y  years  the  children  are  acquiring  standards 
selecting  their  own  books.  They  are  strength- 
ing  the  wings  of  their  imagination,  exploring 
known  realms  of  beauty.  The  browsing  table 
an  educational  opportunity  for  those  who 
asure  books. 
Special   thought   to   building   the    children's 


standards  in  selecting  books  for  their  leisure 
reading  and  for  their  own  libraries  is  given  dur- 
ing Good  Book  Week  in  the  fall.  Without  doubt 
this  influences  the  selection  of  books  purchased 
for  Christmas.  Again,  on  Library  Day  of  Boys' 
Week  in  the  spring,  books  and  reading  for  fun 
are  discussed  in  the  reading  and  literature 
classes. 

In  each  school  the  principal  asks  one  of  the 
teachers  to  serve  as  library  representative — some- 
one who  enjoys  books  and  reading  herself,  and 
who  uses  to  good  advantage  the  school  library's 
resources.  She  it  is  to  whom  we  turn  for  response 
and  understanding  in  helping  us  carry  out  in  her 
school  new  plans  as  they  come  along. 

Eor  the  past  three  years  we  have  given,  under 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
California,  a  course  for  teachers  on  the  use  and 
appreciation  of  books  in  the  elementary  schools, 
so  that  more  and  more  teachers,  who  are  the  ones 
working  directly  with  the  children,  will  have  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the  best  books  for  children. 

During  Good  Book  Week  this  year  the  library 
representatives  helped  us  gather  and  sort  out 
the  best  book  reviews  written  by  the  children 
on  their  favorite  book  chum.  We  have  never  had 
a  more  enthusiastic  response.  The  book  notes 
signed  with  the  child 's  name  and  school  were 
used  in  the  new  booklists,  which  the  students  in 
Manual  Arts  High  School  printed  for  us.  We 
believe  all  the  children  of  the  community  will 
be  most  interested  in  reading  a  book  recom- 
.  mended  by  another  boy  or  girl. 

The  children's  librarians  of  the  public  library 
in  branches  near  the  schools  have  strengthened 
immeasurably  the  teachers'  efforts  and  have 
enlarged  the  horizon  of  the  children  beyond  the 
school  to  this  other  educational  agency  in  the 
community  by  having  classes  visit  the  public 
library  from  the  third  grade  on  for  appreciation 
hours  and  definite  instruction  in  using  books. 
For  the  outlying  schools  not  near  a  public  li- 
brary, the  school  library  sends  a  traveling  libra- 
rian to  help  these  teachers,  also  to  use  books  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Both  libraries  have  the  same  end  in  view — en- 
lightened thinking  men  and  women  of  charac- 
ter. Each  furthers  the  work  of  the  other.  The 
school  library  opens  the  world  of  books  and  next 
directs  the  children  to  the  wider  interests  of  the 
public  library.  The  public  library  in  turn  com- 
plements the  school's  efforts,  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  done  in  the  classroom  and  point- 
ing the  way  to  continued  mental  growth  beyond 
the  school. 

The.  boys  and  girls  of  today  have  an  unsur- 
passed opportunity  to  use  books  intelligently,  to 
enjoy  books,  and  to  find  inspiration  in  books. 

1        -t        i 

Joint  Meeting 

The  first,  second,  and  third  districts  of  the 
California  Libi-ary  Association  united  this 
year  in  a  meeting  on  February  19  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  These  districts  include  the  coun- 
ties of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Monterey, 
San  Benito,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Lake,  Marin,  Mendocino, 
Napa,  Solano,  and  Sonoma. 

The  combination  of  the  first  and  second 
districts  under  one  set  of  officers  proved  to  be 
a  successful  innovation.  The  officers  are  Mary 
Barmby,  librarian  Alameda  County  Free  Li- 
brary, president;  Edna  Holroyd,  librarian 
San  Mateo  County  Free  Library,  vice  presi- 
dent; Edith  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Library,  secretary.  The  third  district 
has  for  its  officers :  Clara  B.  Dills,  Librarian 
Solano  County  Free  Library,  president; 
Leta  L.  Hutchinson,  librarian  Dixon  Union 
High  School  Library  District,  secretary. 

Miss  Barmby  presided  at  the  meeting.  Isa- 
bella M.  Cooper,  editor  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  Catalog  1926,  told  of  the 


Gregg  Wins 

Sesqui- Centennial 

Medal  of  Honor 


npriE  International  Jury  of 
J-  Awards  of  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  International  Ex- 
position, Philadelphia,  has 
announced  the  award  to  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company 
of  the  MEDAL  OF  HONOE 
— the  highest  atvarcl  made  to 
any  publisher.  The  award  is 
made  in  recognition  of  the 
company 's  publications  in 
the  "Eield  of  Commercial 
Education." 

This  is  the  third  interna- 
tional award  received  by  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
First,  a  silver  medal  awarded 
by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904; 
second,  the  highest  award — 
a  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  — 
awarded  by  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposi- 
tion, San  Francisco,  1915. 

Semi  for  complete  list  of  Gregg  publications 


THE  GREGG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 
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trials,  tribulations,  and  triumphs  of  compil- 
ing the  catalog. 

Jessie  G.  Van  Cleve,  specialist  in  chil- 
dren's literature  at  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation headquarters,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  departments  at  headquarters  and  the 
function  of  each.  Miss  Cooper  is  now  giving 
a  course  in  book  selection  and  Miss  Van  Cleve 
a  course  in  children's  work  at  the  School  of 
Librarianship,  University  of  California. 

"  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association,  taking  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation as  a  starting  point,  gave  the  audience 
a  vision  of  future  library  development  com- 
mensurate with  opportunities  for  enlarged 
service. 

A  resume  of  the  bills  affecting  libraries  that 
were  introduced  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  1927  was  given  by  Harold  L. 
Leupp,  librarian  University  of  California 
Library. 

Professor  B.  H.  Lehman,  a  very  popular 
speaker  from  the  University  of  California, 
was  the  attraction  for  the  evening  session. 

Miss  Barmby  and  Miss  Dills  were  elected 
members  of  the  nominating  committee  of  the 
California  Library  Association.  Plans  were 
made  for  a  second  meeting  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  districts  at  Asilomar  in  April. 
i       1       -r 

Visits  to  Libraries 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,   State  Librarian,  re- 
cent! v  visited  the  Alameda  County  Free  Li- 


brary, Berkeley  Public  Library,  Oakland 
Public  Library,  and  San  Francisco  Public 
Library.  While  in  the  Bay  section  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  the  Lafayette 
Elementary  School  Library  in  company  with 
Fred  M.  Hunter,  City  Superintendent  of 
Oakland  schools;  Arthur  S.  Gist  of  Seattle, 
editor  of  Year  Book,  National  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth S.  Madison,  supervisor  Oakland  public 
school  libraries,  and  John  B.  Kaiser,  libra- 
rian Oakland  Public  Library. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Madison  the 
school  libraries  are  growing  into  a  system 
that  will  prove  far-reaching  in  its  effect  upon 
the  children.  The  basic  idea  is  to  develop 
the  reading  habit  and  to  establish  a  connec- 
tion between  the  children  and  the  public 
library. 

An 'idea  that  is  being  worked  out  is  to  pass 
on  to  the  public  libraries  information  con- 
cerning the  reading  age  of  each  child  bor- 
rower so  that  books  adapted  to  the  mental 
development  of  the  child  will  be  given  to  it  by 
the  librarian. 

On  February  2  Mrs.  Faye  K.  Russell,  libra- 
rian Glenn  County  Free  Library,  held  a  cus- 
todians' meeting  at  Willows.  During  the 
forenoon  the  custodians  discussed  matters  of 
direct  interest  to  the  branches  of  the  county 
library. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  took  advantage  of  Mr. 
Ferguson's  presence  in  Willows  to  have  him 
speak  at  its  noon  luncheon.  The  outside 
speakers  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  cus- 


todians' meeting  were  Mr.  Ferguson,  Miss- 
Cornelia  D.  Provines,  librarian  Sacramento 
County  Free  Library,  and  Samuel  Levinson 
of  the  Book  Store,  Sacramento.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended  and  much  interest  was 
shown.  ,    i 

French  summer  courses  are  offered  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  France.  H.  Goy  is  director 
of  the  summer  session.  He  will  answer  all  in- 
quiries and  sends  the  following  concerning 
the  summer  work  for  teachers :  "The  Frencll 
summer  courses  are  properly  a  short  school 
whose  organization  includes :  board  and  lodg- 
ing in  French  families  and  pensions — theo- 
retical studies  of  language  and  civilization- 
practical  application  of  the  instruction  n 
conducted  visits  and  tours.  In  short  they  in 
tend  to  teach  both  French  and  France,  taking 
wholly  in  charge  the  foreign  visitors,  caring 
for  their  intellectual  and  material  welfare 
arranging  their  brief  stay  abroad  for  the 
maximum  of  pleasure  and  benefit  with  th< 
minimum  expenditure.  They  fix,  before  th< 
students'  departure  from  home,  the  who! 
amount  of  the  expenditure;  they  presen 
study,  travel,  lodging  with  unrivaled  secu 
rity."  — 

Miss  Bernice  Ielmorini  has  been  ap 
pointed  principal  of  the  Vine  Hill  School  i: 
Santa  Rosa,  to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Georg 
Archibald,  resigned,  according  to  announce 
ment  from  the  office  of  Jerome  Cross,  Supei 
intendent  of  Schools. 


YoUrs!  this  bit  of  paradise 


lOURS ! — a  garden-spot  midst  sunny  mountains — a  cozy  cabin — 
every  comfort  of  home— and  all  about  you,  flowers  and  birds  and 
winding  trails  through  fragrant  forests — vistas  of  beauty  unsur- 
passed—and the  rest,  the  vigor,  the  joy,  the  new  hold  on  life  it  gives 
you!    And  it's  yours! 

A  mere  two  hours'  drive  from  Oakland  or  San  Francisco— (much  less,  of  course, 
from  nearer  points) — and  six  miles  out  of  Los  Gatos — up  in  the  beautiful  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains— with  the  paved  State  highway  all  the  way— you'll  see  the 
Dutch  Windmill  that  marks  the  entrance  of  Redwood  Estates.   Come  in! 

Here  you'll  find  a  cabin-paradise!  Generous-sized  cabin-sites,  with  always  acces- 
sible auto  roads  leading  to  every  lot — with  sparkling,  pure,  abundant  spring- water 
piped  free  to  every  cabin — yours  to  choose  from  at  prices  astonishingly  low! 


ERKELEY 


MIlPITAS 


%    saHt^™sanjose 
%  -     h  os  Gatos 


Hundreds  have  invested  in  this  mountain  pleasure  place  for  end-of-week  outings  and 
vacations-cabins  are  appearing  everywhere-wMle  there's  time,  select  your  piece 
of  paradise! 

Look  this  over-without  obligation!  Drive  out-any  day.  There's  adequate  stage- 
service  from  all  points.  Or  just  get  in  touch  with  any  one  of  our  offiees-a  phone 
or  a  postcard  will  do-and  we'll  take  you  to  see  the  Estates-without  cost,  with- 
out obligation ! 

REDWOOD  ESTATES 
COMPANY 


REPWOOPyESTATES  J 


1182  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Hemlock 

1723  Webster  Street,  Oakland,  Oakland  1282 

Auzerais  Building,  San  Jose,  San  Jose  8287 

48  Santa  Cruz  Ave.,  Los  Gatos,  Los  Gatos  439 

556  Emerson  Street,  Palo  Alto,  Palo  Alto  388 
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Do  You 

Want  to  Increase 

Your  Income? 

answer  these  questions 
honestly: 

Are  you  saving  consistently  for  the  future? 

Are  you  sure  your  investment  is  safe? 

Is  your  money  "working  for  you  by  paying  a 
maximum  amount  of  interest? 

Do  you  not  think  that  your  investment, 
steady  though  not  large,  should  be  exempt 
from  the  income  tax? 

Do  you  realize  that  you  could  actually  in- 
vest as  small  a  sum  as  $5  per  month  and 
that  it  would  begin  immediately  to  draw 
6  per  cent  interest? 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING  LOAN 
•ASSOCIATION  GUARANTEES: 

]    Safety,  satisfaction,  and  6  per  cent  interest 
'Compounded  semiannually. 

It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Build- 
ng  and  Loan  Commission. 

If  you  invest  with  the  INDUSTRIAL  BUILD- 
ING LOAN  ASSOCIATION  you  can  answer 
'avorably  each  of  the  above  questions;  you  will 
>e  safe;  you  will  SAVE  and  HAVE. 

No  obligation  is  involved  on  your  part  if  you 
Trite  or  call  upon  us  for  further  information. 

Call  or  Write  for  Free  Booklets: 

' '  MAKING  DREAMS  COME  TRUE. ' ' 

"TOM  TURNS  THRIFTY." 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

557-567  Monadnock  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  California 


EDUCATION  INCLUDED  IN 
SOCIAL  CONFERENCE 


We  Are  the  California  Depository 
for  the 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PUBLISHERS 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE  HALL.  INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  Also  Carry 

The 
Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

OF 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We    Can    Supply    the    Business,    Technical 

and    Scientific    Books    of   All 

Publishers 

TECHNICAL 
BOOK  COMPANY 

525  Market  Street         San  Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  19 


The  California  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  will  hold  its  nineteenth  annual  meeting 
in  Oakland  at  the  Hotel  Leamington,  May 
1-5,  .under  the  leadership  of  its  president, 
Doctor  Alvin  Powell,  will  include  in  its  sec- 
tions one  devoted  to  education.  The  topic 
under  discussion  will  be  "Integration  Be- 
tween the  Public  Schools  and  Social  Agen- 
cies." 

The  first  education  meeting  will  be  held 
Monday  afternoon,  May  2.  Speakers  on  the 
various  educational  programs  will  include : 
State  Superintendent  William  John  Cooper; 
Rudolph  Lindquist,  head  of  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  Oakland  schools;  Doctor 
Elizabeth  Woods,  head  of  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  Los  Angeles  schools ;  Doctor 
Virgil  Dickson,  head  of  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Berkeley  public  schools;  Doctor 
Shepherd  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  formerly  health  officer  of  Berke- 
ley; Miss  Piekarski,  who  handles  the  visiting 
teacher  problem;  Doctor  Herbert  Stoltz,  di- 
rector of  parent  education  in  California; 
Ethel  Richardson  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's office;  Doctor  Edna  Bailey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

EDUCATING  27,000,000 


A  total  of  27,398,170  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
schools  of  every  variety  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year,  and  instruction  was 
given  by  approximately  1,000,000  teachers, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  recently  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Citing  further  statistics  regarding  public 
education,  the  report  shows  the  annual  out- 
lay for  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
reached  a  grand  total  of  $2,386,889,132,  and 
the  total  value  of  school  property  was  re- 
ported at  $6,462,531,367.  Concerning  school 
buildings,  it  is  shown  that  there  are  263,280 
public  elementary  and  high  school  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  number  157,- 
034  are  one-room  schools.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 22,500  public  high  schools,  2500  pri- 
vate high  schools,  89  teachers'  colleges,  114 
state  normal  schools,  29  city  normal  schools, 
about  67  private  normal  schools,  144  colleges 
and  universities  under  public  control,  and  769 
under  private  control. — School  Life. 


MEDAL   AWARDED    COMPTON'S 


For  the  first  time,  an  international  jury  of 
awards  has  given  highest  honors  to  an  Ameri- 
can encyclopedia.  The  medal  of  honor,  the 
highest  award  accorded  any  children's  ency- 
clopedia or  reference  book,  was  awarded 
Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  by  this 
distinguished  body  convening  at  the  Phila- 
delphia  Sesquicentennial. 

A  new  work — but  five  years  old — in  its  first 
international  exhibit,  Compton's  Pictured 
Encyclopedia  won  in  competition  with  chil- 
dren's publications  which  were  on  the  mar- 
ket even  before  Compton's  had  its  inception. 
In  its  first  supreme  test  of  merit  it  rose  to 
the  highest  award  issued — the  medal  of  honor. 
It  was  rated  highest  of  all  children's  refer- 
ence books  by  the  supreme  international  jury 
of  awards.  A  victory  for  American  encyclo- 
pedias— a  distinct  honor  for  Compton's. 


Schools  should  be  miniature  copies  of  the 
world  we  should  love  to  have. — H.  G.  Wells. 


I 


Marking  an  important 
point  of  progress  in 
teaching  pre-third-grade 
arithmetic 


BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 

Searchlight 
Arithmetics 

Introductory  Book 
for  Teachers 


By  BURDETTE  R.  BUCKINGHAM, 
Directory,  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Ohio  State  University,  and 
W.  J.  OSBURN,  Director  of  Educa- 
tional Measurements,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction, 
Madison,  Wis.. 


A  new  book  by  eminent  educators, 
.  with  every  important  device  and 
procedure  based  on  scientific  in- 
vestigation, controlled  experimen- 
tation, or  classroom  testing.  A 
new  book  to  be  used  by  teachers 
for  first  and  second  grade  instruc- 
tion. Its  provisions  to  overcome 
difficulties,  its  quick  correlation  of 
learning  and  application,  its  prob- 
lem work,  excelling  in  quality  and 
quantity  —  these  are  some  of  the 
features  that  justify  us,  we  be- 
lieve, in  calling  this  new  book 
important.  To  see  is  to  agree. 
Catalogue  price,  $1.00.  Order  from 


Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 

45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
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The  Earls  Life  and  Letters  OF  Luther 
Burbank,  by  Emma  Bui-bank  Beeson  :  Here 
is  a  book  of  intimate  details  concerning  the 

lil'r  uf nf  i lie  best -known  seieii lists  of  this 

generation.  The  author  is  a  sister  of  Luther 
Burbank,  and  her  narrative  of  her  great 
brother's  life  and  work,  her  lending  of  per- 
sonal letters  and  pictures,  man;  being  of 
great  value  because  the  originals  are  the  only 
ones  in  existence,  all  combined,  make  a  book 
thoroughly  worth  while.  The  introduction 
was  written  by  David  Starr  Jordan.  Each 
chapter,  charming  in  itself,  opens  with  a  quo- 
tation from  Luther  Burbank.  The  book  fur- 
nishes excellent  material  for  silent  reading 
and  class  discussion  and  may  also  be  studied 
in  connection  with  school  gardening,  special 
Arbor  Day,  or  spring  program  plans.  But 
no  matter  for  what  purpose  the  book  is  read, 
the  interest  value  is  so  keen,  the  personal 
touch  so  charming,  that  the  book  will  be  treas- 
ured by  all  of  those  who  love  books,  biogra- 
phies, and  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  great 
people.  (Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company, 
149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Sel 1  edition  $1.50;  library  edition  $2.) 

•t       *       i 

GROUP  Tests  Made  to  Yield  Individual  Diag- 
nosis,   bv    Lillien   .1.    Martin    and   Clare   de 


ST.  >  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  "Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real   French   cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

CHILDREN  WELCOME 
LosAnoeles.California 


SIXTHATFIGUEROAST.  5645 

Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,     without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location,     accommodations,     service, 

rates — all    just    right.     Convenient  to 

everything  you'll   need,  too. 

RATES 

Without  Bath,  1  person,  $1.50 

Without  Bath,  2  persons,    2.00 

With  Bath,  1  person,  $2.00-2.50-3.00 

With  Bath,  2  persons,    2.50-3.00-3.50 

111 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 


Gruchy:  These  experts,  who  are  also  authors 
of  "Mental  Training  of  the  Pre-School  Age 
Child,"  have  gathered  in  this  pamphlet  some 
valuable  material  which  goes  beyond  actual 
testing  and  ascertaining  mental  capacity.  The 
authors  believe  that  "what  follows"  is  as  im- 
portant, if  not  more  so.  In  the  preface  they 
state :  "Naturally  it  is  extremely  important  to 
bo  able  to  determine  by  scientific  methods 
what  the  mental  capacity  of  a  subject  is,  but 
beyond  this  there  is  a  world  of  knowledge  to 
be  gained  through  the  tests  which  would  pre- 
sent the  person  as  an  individual  different 
from  all  other  individuals,  and  suggest  that 
form  of  mental  therapy  that  would  bring 
him  to  his  highest  efficiency."  Two  methods 
are  given  in  this  booklet,  and  teachers  and 
mothers  will  welcome  the  practical  aid  of- 
fered. (Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company, 
149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Price  50  cents.) 

1  1  1 

A  Source  Book  in  American  Htstory,  by 
Percy  E.  Davidson  of  Stanford  University 
and  Elizabeth  Chapman  Davidson ;  foreword 
by  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia :  This  book  should  be  recognized  by 
the  progressive  teachers  of  the  intermediate 
grades  as  a  valuable  contribution.  On  every 
page  may  be  found  not  only  the  authors' 
work  but  also  the  mark  of  the  virile  mind  of 
the  publisher,  W.  C.  Doub,  who  is  an  author 
of  texts  that  have  had  a  distinct  place  in  the 
schools.  The  source  material  is  good.  The 
historical  narrative  gives  place  to  human  doc- 
uments and  interpretations  based  upon 
factual  material  rather  than  on  prejudice  and 
personal  opinions.  The  illustrations  were 
especially  selected  for  their  historical  value, 
not  for  their  ai'tistie  or  geographical  value. 
This  book  should  rouse  into  activity  the  facul- 
ties of  the  young  student,  so  that  the  junior 
high  school,  the  high  school  and  college 
teacher  will  find  children  who  have  used  this 
text  of  source  material  alert  and  open 
minded  to  research  work  as  the  permanent 
basis  of  a  real  education.  The  volume  is  well 
printed  and  attractively  bound.  (Doub  &  Co., 
717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Price 
$1.50.)  ,      ,      , 

South  America,  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks: 
Here  is  a  book  that  was  written  twice  before 
the  author  was  satisfied  with  it.  Having  stud- 
ied South  America,  and  worked  out  its  prob- 
lems, the  author  had  the  manuscript  ready  for 
the  publisher.  Upon  re-reading  the  material 
he  did  not  feel  entirely  satisfied,  and  so, 
abandoning  his  book  for  the  time  being,  he 
went  to  South  America  in  order  to  study  the 
country,  people,  and  problems.  This  done, 
Doctor  Fairbanks  returned  and  wrote  an  en- 
tirely new  text  on  South  America  !  The  prob- 
lem method  is  followed,  the  material  is  new, 
vital,  up  to  date.  Most  of  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations were  chosen  by  the  author  himself, 
and  they  are  reproduced  in  attractive  colors. 
Living  things  and  their  relations  to  surround- 
ing environment  are  emphasized,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  problems  which  will  stimulate  the 
student  and  inspire  him  to  close  study  of  his 
geography  are  offered.  Maps  and  charts  keep 
the  country  in  question  vividly  before  the 
student's  mind.  (Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Company,  149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Price  $1.87.) 

Hob  o'  the  Mill,  by  Grace  T.  Hallock  and 
Julia  Wade  Abbot,  illustrations  by  Emma 
Clark :  This  book  has  been  prepared  for  use 
in  the  schools  by  the  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
and  though  it  was  written  for  advertising 
purposes  it  broadcasts  very  valuable  lessons, 


such  as  — 


audion 

relativity 

overhead 

C-tube 

vitamin 


aerial  barrage 

junior  college 

realtor 

Blue  Cross 

broadcast 

Esthonia 

fourth  dimension       Hejar 

paravane  agrimotor 

aerial  cascade  shoneen 

sugamo  Fascist! 

megabar  mystery  ship 

rotogravure  hyzone 

are  clearly  defined  in  the 

"Supreme  Authority" — 

Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary 

Write  for 
Helps  in  Teaching  the  Dictionary,  FREE. 

G   &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  m 

~~ ™  ' 
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and  it  was  written  by  aeknowdedged  experts. 
The  book,  paper-bound,  has  both  literary  and 
health  values.  The  stories  are  so  interesting 
that  it  is  easy  to  prophesy  that  children  whe 
have  the  opportunity  will  read  the  book  un- 
til it  falls  to  pieces.  The  illustrations  by 
Emma  Clark  are  colored  and  match  the  spirit 
of  the  stories.  The  poems  are  a  delight 
What  child  will  not  fall  victim  to  : 

Sing  oats  and  wheat  and  corn, 

All  of  an  April  morn, 

Sing  gentle  rain  to  sprout  the  grain, 

Sing  sunlight  keen  to  make  it  green, 

Sing  rain  and  sun  for  growth  begun, 

Sing  oats  and  wheat  and  corn, 

All  of  an  April  morn. 

The  best  of  all  this  is  that  the  book — a  lim 
ited  number  of  copies — can  be  secured  b}  btj 
writing  School  Health  Service,  the  Quaket  h 
Oats  Company,  SO  East  Jackson  Street,  Chi 
cago,  111. 


Little  Comrades  at  AVork  and  Plat 
Through  All  the  Year,  by  Maude  M.  Grant 
This  is  a  book  in  pamphlet  form,  of  jolly 
seasonal  stories.  Large  type  and  illustration! 
make  it  attractive  for  the  child  in  primal-;  [' 
grades.  The  books  may  be  used  as  a  stor}  , 
book  or  as  a  supplementary  reader.    (F.  A   * 
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Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y.\ 


I  )i 


The  Bad  Little  Rabbit  and  Other  Stories 
by  Madge  A.  Bigham,  illustrated  by  Florenc, 
Liley  Young:  This  is  a  group  of  stories  fo 
reading  or  telling  to  the  little  folk.  Th 
stories  are  bright,  original,  interesting,  an' 
have  certain  dramatic  values  that  appeal  t 
children.  Second  and  third  graders  will  b 
able  to  master  the  contents.  Interesting  sug 
gestions  for  scat  work  are  included  at  th  *&■ 
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close  of  the  volume.  Kindness,  civic  behavior, 
and  other  desirable  attitudes  form  the  basis 
of  the  tales.  The  illustrations  enter  into  the 
charming  spirit  of  the  volume.  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price 

75  cents.) 

t        1        1 

Farm  Projects  and  Problems  tor  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  by  Kary  Cadmus  Davis:  A 
job-analysis  text  for  elementary  schools  and 
day-unit  courses  based  on  twenty-three  com- 
plete enterprises.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, East  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price  $1.40.) 


15   Ashburton  Place,   Boston,   Mass. 

$1.88.) 


Price 


Economics  or  the  Science  of  Business,  by 
Delos  O.  Kinsman :  A  high  school  text  which 
bears  in  mind  the  high  school  student  stand- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  life.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  15 
Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  $1.72.) 


In  no  single  decade  of  the  world's  history 
have   so   many   changes   been   made   in   the 


names  of  places  as  in  the  period  from  1914 
to  1924.  With  the  section  of  new  words,  in- 
cluding thousands  of  terms  that  recently  have 
been  added  to  the  language,  Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary  contains  407,000 
vocabulary  entries,  and  in  addition  32,000  in 
the  Gazetteer  and  12,000  biographic  names, 
making  a  total  of  451,000,  or  more  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  dictionary  made  in 
this  country.  Webster's  Dictionary  is  pub- 
lished by  G.  &  C.  Merriarn  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Elementary  School 
Methods,  by  Horace  M. 
Cutler:  This  practical  ma- 
terial has  special  reference 
to  teachers  in  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  rural  areas.  (J.B. 
Lippincott  Company,  East 
Washington  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 


Foods  and  Cookery,  by 
Mary  Lockwood  Matthews : 
This  includes  first  lessons 
in  food  and  cookery,  fam- 
ily relationships,  the  care 
and  management  of  the 
house,  the  care  of  children, 
health  rules,  and  market- 
ing. (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
34  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Price  $1.10.) 


Clothing  and  Textiles, 
by  Mary  L.  Matthews: 
This  material  includes  first 
lessons  in  clothing  and  tex- 
tiles, planning  and  fur- 
nishing the  bedroom,   and 

«' clothing   budgets.     (Little, 
\  Brown  &   Co.,  34  Beacon 

pM  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Price 

"  $1.10.) 

/      /      / 

American  History  for 
Grammar  Grades,  by  Mar- 
guerite Stockman  Dickson : 
This  is  a  revision  of  a  prac- 
:ical  and  popular  book.  In- 
;erestingly  written  and  il- 
ustrated.  (MacmillanCom- 

\  oany,    66    Fifth    Avenue, 

ike  Mew  York.) 


I'll 

'he  Buckingham-Osburn 
iEARCHLIGHT  Arithme- 
'ics,  Introductory  Book  by 
1.  R.  Buckingham  and  W.  J. 
.  )sburn :  This  is  a  teacher's 
*j  >ook  for  use  by  teachers  of 
he  first  and  second  years 
■f  school.  It  is  preliminary 
d  a  series.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  15 
Ishburton  Place,  Boston, 
itass.  Price  $1.) 


n  Iaking  the  Most  op 
J  lgriculture,  by  Theodore 
lacklin,  W.  E.  Grimes,  and 
.  H.  Kolb  :  Includes  mate- 
ial  on  efficient  marketing, 
rofitable  farming,  and 
■orth-while  living — a  high 
3hool  text.    (Ginn  &  Co., 
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You'll  Find  a  Lot  of 
"Grist  for  the  Mill" 
in  this  Fine  Booklet 


""M'EW  Art  Ideas  for  Spring"  is  the 
^  name  of  our  latest  and  greatest 
booklet  of  helpful  hints  and  interesting 
classroom  projects  for  grade  school  art 
and  handicraft  work.  There's  more  real 
"food"  packed  between  the  covers  of 
this  little  brochure  than  any  other  you 
ever  saw.  Every  teacher  should  have  it. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

The  American  @\  Crayon  Company 

HOME  OFFICE  ^H?  348  HAYES  AVENUE 

AND  FACTORIES  -cadlSLi  SANDUSKY  OHIO 

NEW  YORK      DALLAS  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LEADERSHIP  SINCE  1835 

92  Years  of  Faithful  Service 
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SCHOOL 

BOOKS 

WITH 

CONTENT 

OF 
SPECIAL 
VALUE 


The  Beginning  of  a  New  Era  in  Geography  Instruction 

WHAT    GEOGRAPHY    TEACHERS    HAVE    BEEN    WAITING    FOR 

Geographical  Readers  on  the  Continents — Developed  According  to  the  Problem  Method 

The  Method  of  Interest  and  Enthusiasm  By  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D. 

Together  With  the  Most  Illuminative  Book  on  Geography  Teaching  of  Late  Years 

"REAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS" 


SCHOOL 

BOOKS 

WITH 

CONTENT 

OF 
SPECIAL 
VALUE 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Developed  According  to  Problem  Method. 

300  pages.   Size  6x9.   All  New  Material. 

Handsomely  illustrated   with   120  pictures   of 

geographic  value — 50  beautifully  colored. 

Price  $1.87 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Developed  According  to  Problem  Method. 

254  pages.    Size  6x9. 

120  pictures  of  geographic  value — 50  colored. 

All  new  material — checked  up  by  the  author  in 

his  recent  geographic  tour  of  South  America. 

Price  $1.87 


EUROPE 

Developed  According  to  Problem  Method. 
264  pages.    100  colored  plates. 

The  New  Europe. 
Price  $1.87 


These  Three  Geographical  Readers  Give  the  Student  Opportunity  to  Think  Through  His  Geography 


FOR  THIRD  GRADE  GEOGRAPHY 
Type  Stories  of  the  World  for  Little  Folk 

By  RUTH  THOMPSON 
A  geographical  reader  for  beginners,  with 
a  fundamental,  threefold  approach:  (1)  The 
World  in  Which  We  Live;  (2)  How  We 
Make  Use  of  Things  in  the  World;  (3)  Boys 
and  Girls  in  Other  Lands.  Suggested  Ac- 
tivities With  the  Stories.    Price  $1.12. 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MAP  DRAWING 
"The  Graphs" 

By  MARY  M.  FITZGERALD 
A  map  drawing  book  which  makes  maps 
practically  draw  themselves.    Price  $0.75. 


THE  METHOD  BOOK 

Real  Geography  and  Its  Place  in  the 

Schools 

By  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume  to  put 
before  teachers  what  the  author  believes  to  be  the 
ideal  geography;  to  trace  the  slow  growth  of  the  sub- 
ject from  a  descriptive  stage,  through  the  present 
pseudo-scientific  stage,  to  the  ideal  stage  of  the  fu- 
ture, that  of  a  philosophic  science;  and  finally  to 
show  how  important  this  coming  science  is  in  a  well- 
balanced  scheme  of  education,  and  how  it  can  be 
best  taught,  particularly  in  the  elementary  school, 
so  as  to  be  productive  of  that  wide,  deep,  and  prac- 
tical culture  which  its  nature  and  content  afford. 
200  pages,  bound  In  cloth.    Price  $2.00. 


FOR  FOURTH  GRADE  GEOGRAPHY 
Our  Neighbors  Near  and  Far 

By  RUTH  THOMPSON 
It  treats  in  story  form  of  the  Peoples  of 
the  Hot  Lands,  Cold  Lands,  Temperate 
Lands,  and  Occupations  of  People  in  North 
America.  It  meets  the  requirements  of  "A 
Suggestive  Course  of  Study  in  Geography" 
of  the  State  of  California.    Price  $1.12. 

The  Home  and  Its  Relation  to  the  World 

By  H.  W.  FAIRBANKS 
Developed    According    to    the    Problem 
Method — "The  Method  of  Interest  and  En- 
thusiasm."   Price  $1.50. 


THE    MODERN    SCHOOL    READERS 

By  RUTH  THOMPSON  and  H.  B.  WILSON.    The  Readers  With  the  Socialized  Approach.    Teacher  Satisfying.    Pupil  Inspiring.    Vital. 


Primer $   .65 

Book  I 70 

Book  II 75 

Book  III 85 

New  socialized  content  based  on  the 
five  great  social  objectives  of  education. 
Tested  for  correct  placement.  Large 
type.  Primer  and  Book  I  written  from 
viewpoint  of  dramatization. 

Readers  that  contain  95%  new 
material  that  should  be  available  in 
every  school. 


Ten  Points  of  Superiority  in  the  Modern  School  Readers 

1.  In  the  social  efficiency  training  value  of  selections  used. 

2.  In  the  accuracy  of  the  grading  and  placing  of  the  ma- 
terial.   (Tested  at  University  of  California.) 

3.  In  the  informational  value  of  the  selections  used. 

4.  In   interpreting   the    children's    activities    through    the 
stories  employed. 

5.  In  illustrating  good  conduct  and  its  result. 

6.  In  the   mechanical  arrangement  of  the  page   and  the 
naturalness  of  the  illustrations. 

7.  In  the  appropriateness  of  the  type  used. 

S.  In  the  use  of  words  found  in  the  modern  child's  speak- 
ing vocabulary  throughout  the  lower  grade  books. 

9.  In  the  use  of  material  not  found  in  other  readers.    All 
the  material  in  the  Primer  and  Book  I  is  new  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  material  in  the  other  books  is  new. 
10.  In  human  interest  presentation  of  child's  point  of  view. 


Book  IV $1.00 

Book  V 1.12 

Book  VI Ready  May  1,  1927 

New  socialized  silent  reading  content. 
Correctly  graded.  Alive  with  gripping 
stories.  Teaches  more  than  reading.  A 
series  for  progressive  teachers. 


P.  S. — See  "Primary  Education," 
January  27,  page  361,  for  Our  En- 
gine Project  Based  on  the  Modern 
Primer. 


BOOKS   OF   INTEREST 


THE  ALASKAN  PRIMER 

By  Zoe  Porter,  Primary  Supervisor,  Sitka. 
Illustrated  by  Hilda  Keel-Smith.  This  primer 
appeals  to  the  children's  interest  by  giving 
stories  of  daily  activities.  Stories  of  birds  and 
animals,  etc.  Opportunities  are  given  for  seat 
work.    280  words  in  the  book.    Price  $0.80. 

JINGLES 

A  Reader  for  Beginners.  Compiled  by  Alice 
Rose  Power,  principal  of  the  Washington  Irv- 
ing School,  San  Francisco,  and  compiler  of 
"Poems  for  Memorizing"  and  "The  Graded 
Speller,"  Illustrated  by  Marie  Rathbon.  At- 
tractive cloth  binding.    Price  $0.65. 

PHONICS 

A  Child's  Workbook.  Individual  Instruction 
Series,  by  Lillian  E.  Talbert  of  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers  College,  with  illustrations  bv 
Hilda  Keel-Smith.    Price  $0.40. 

AN  ABOUT-FACE  IN  EDUCATION 

By  Adelia  Adams  Samuels.  Meets  the  de- 
mand of  teachers  for  a  definite  interpretation 
based  on  experience  of  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation underlying  the  children's  activities. 
Price  $1.50. 


PACIFIC    HISTORY    STORIES    FOR 
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THREE  REASONS  FOR  MEMORIAL  DAY 

By  Ruth  Thompson 


[This  dialogue  may  take  place  on  a  stage  or  in  an  ordinary  schoolroom, 
with  patriotic  decorations  and  flowers  used  to  impress  the  day  of  memory. 
[Flags  and  red,  white  and  blue  bunting  may  be  used.  The  flowers  should 
jbe  profuse  and  many  of  them  white  if  possible.  The  flags  at  the  time  of 
each  of  the  three  periods — Civil  War,  Spanish-American  War,  and  World 
War — may  be  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the  exercise  begins.  If  it 
'is  possible  for  anyone  to  loan  flags  of  these  periods,  it  would  be  helpful 
land  interesting  and  add  much  to  the  program.  Any  appropriate  costumes 
imay  be  worn.  A  study  of  the  uniform  and  clothes  of  each  period  would 
iform  an  excellent  project.  The  children  may  add  facts  that  they  have 
(discovered  to  this  material  and  so  correlate  the  lesson  with  history. 
(However,  the  true  significance  and  feeling  of  Memorial  Day  should  not 
Ibe  minimized.  It  is  not  necessary  to  commit  these  passages  to  memory, 
[but  each  thought  should  be  grasped  so  that  it  is  the  speaker's  own  and 
ho  that  he  may  be  able  to  express  it  in  his  own  words.] 

Characters  (may  be  boys  or  girls)  : 
The  Speaker 
Blue 
Gray 

First  Child 
Second  Child 
Chorus  (any  number  of  children) 

Speaker:  We  have  gathered  here  today  to  ob- 
serve Memorial  Day — to  honor  those  who  fought 
"or  their  country  and  to  express  the  respect  and 
oyalty  we  feel  for  our  honored  dead.  Every  year 
ve  observe  Memorial  Day  on  May  30,  a  time  when 
)ur  country  is  enjoying  the  beautiful  spring  sea- 
ion.  It  is  appropriate  that  at  this  season  we  should 
enew  our  faith  in  ourselves,  our  state,  our  nation, 
md  turn  our  memories  backward  to  those  who 
'ought  for  us,  who  nourished  our  land  with  their 
ilood — and  forward  to  those  who  are  building  on 
he  gracious  peace  the  foundation  of  which  was 
aid  by  those  whom  we  gather  to  honor  today. 

(Speaker  bows  to  audience,  steps  in  background.  Enter  two 
hildren,  Blue  and  Gray,  with  clasped  hands.) 

Blue  :  We  represent  the  Civil  War  days  when 
rother  fought  against  brother,  when  the  young 
tation  was  rent  asunder  upon  the  question  of 
lavery.  We  are  the  Blue  and  the  Gray.  Today  we 
re  united  (hold  out  clasped  hands  for  all  to  see) ; 
orgotten  is  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  Civil 
Var.   (Pauses.) 

(Chorus  behind  scenes  sings  softly  and  sweetly  "The  Blue 
nd  the  Gray,"  by  Francis  Miles  Finch.) 

Blue  :  We  cannot  mention  the  Civil  War  with- 
ut  thinking  of  our  martyred  President,  Abraham 
jincoln,  of  Civil  War  times.  He  gave  his  life  for 
is  country  as  truly  as  any  soldier  on  the  battle- 
eld! 


Gray:  How  many  songs  wartime  creates!  It 
seems  as  if  the  spirit  stirred  by  patriotic  fervor  has 
to  have  an  outlet — and  surely  the  soldiers  need 
music  to  inspire  them.  How  different  it  is  to  march 
to  the  strains  of  a  band  than  it  is  to  merely  march 
in  step,  hearing  nothing  but  the  steady  tramp  of 
feet !  I  hear  a  song  of  the  South  now.   (Pauses.) 

(Song  behind  scenes  by  chorus,  "Dixie.") 

Blue:  The  Northern  or  Union  men  had  many 
rousing  songs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  wrote  the ' '  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Bepublic"  during  the  Civil  War.  She 
was  inspired  by  a  review  of  troops  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  was  a  slight  skirmish  and  when  the 
Union  men  came  out  victorious  and  then  marched 
away  singing  "John  Brown's  Body,"  it  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  her  mind.  It  was  a  few  nights 
later,  according  to  her  own  story,  that  the  words  of 
the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Bepublic"  literally  forced 
themselves  upon  her,  awakening  her  from  a  sound 
sleep  at  midnight.  She  arose,  found  a  pencil  and 
paper,  and  wrote  the  words  of  the  song.  It  was 
enthusiastically  received  when  published  and  today 
it  is  regarded  as  typical  of  the  spirit  of  that  time, 
as  well  as  being  one  of  the  patriotic  songs  of  our 
country. 

(Song  by  chorus,  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Bepublic.") 

Blue:  Another  Northern  song  was  "Marching 
Through  Georgia."  How  the  soldiers  loved  that 
song — and  we  love  it  today ! 

(Song  by  chorus,  "Marching  Through  Georgia.") 

Gray  :  Such  was  the  war  spirit !  I  wonder  how 
many  people  know  that  the  first  Memorial  Day  was 
observed  on  May  5,  1868.  The  day  was  set  aside  by 
Commander-in-Chief  John  A.  Logan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decorating  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  who 
died  in  defense  of  their  country.  The  day  was  then 
called  "Decoration  Day."  Now  it  is  called  "Me- 
morial Day,"  and  there  are  more  than  the  Civil 
War  heroes  whose  memory  we  honor. 

(Blue  and  Gray  step  into  background  and  stand  by  Speaker. 
Enter  First  Child  and  Second  Child.) 

First  Child  :  We  represent  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  It  took  place  in  1898  and  lasted  but  114 
days.  Spain  was  so  weak,  and  in  comparison  this 
country  was  so  strong,  that  it  was  like  a  lion  fight- 
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But  the  cruelty  and  unfairness  of 
►Spain  to  its  little  dependant  Cuba,  roused  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  its  protection.  The 
United  States  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana.  The  Maine  had  been  sent  there 
by  the  government  to  protect  American  citizens  in 
( !uba.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  men  on  the  .ship 
were  killed.  This  was  the  final  act  that  drove  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  against  Spain.  The  cry  of 
the  American  people  was  "Remember  the  Maine!" 
Commodore  George  Dewey  at  this  time  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  squadron  abroad.  He  sailed  from 
China  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  also  owned  and 
oppressed  by  Spain.  Over  dangerous,  mine-strewn 
waters  the  gallant  commodore  sailed  his  fleet  into 
the  harbor  of  Manila.  He  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  with  no  loss  of  his  men.  He  laid  siege  to 
Manila.  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  Of  course  the  Ameri- 
cans won  the  war,  and  little  Cuba  was  given  her 
independence.  The  United  States  undertook  to  pro- 
tect the  Philippines  and  other  islands  and  later  to 
give  them  their  freedom ;  that  is,  when  they  are  able 
to  care  for  and  govern  themselves. 

Second  Child:  Dewey's  heroism  at  the  Philip- 
pines is  told  in  verse  by  William  S.  Lord.  His  poem 
resembles  Joaquin  Miller's  "Columbus."  (Re- 
cites.) STEAM  AHEAD* 

In  the  black  of  night  the  captain  said  : 
' '  We  are  entering  now  Manila  Bay. ' ' 

The  commodore  answered,  "Steam  ahead, 
And  sign  to  the  fleet  to  come  this  way." 

"We  are  nearing  now,"  the  captain  said, 

' '  Waters  the  Spaniards  have  filled  with  mines. ' ' 

The  commodore  answered,  "Steam  ahead!" 
And  "Follow  me,"  the  signal  shines. 

A  flash  from  the  shore  and  the  boom  of  a  gun ; 

"From  Corregidor, "  the  Raleigh  said. 
In  the  inky  night  the  signals  run 

As  the  commodore  answered, ' '  Steam  ahead  ! ' ' 

"A  shot  from  Pulo  Caballo  fell 

Short  by  a  hundred  yards, ' '  so  said 
The  Concord,  close  to  a  bursting  shell ; 

"Save  your  powder  and  steam  ahead  !" 

"At  the  edge  of  dawn,  under  Cavite, 
Lies  the  Spanish  fleet,"  the  signal  read, 

And  still  no  order  to  ' '  fire  away ' ' ; 

But  only  the  answer,  ' '  Steam  ahead ! ' ' 

The  Spaniards  fought  like  fiends  of  hell ; 

It  was  all  for  naught  on  that  first  of  May ; 
Their  ships  were  sunk;  their  fortress  fell; 

Our  flag  won  fame  in  Manila  Bay. 

So  long  as  heroes  are  loved  of  men, 

So  long  of  Dewey  shall  it  be  said  : 
' '  No  braver  heart  ever  beat  than  when 

At  Manila  he  answered,  '  Steam  ahead  ! '  " 

First  Child  :  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  so  when 
we  observe  Memorial  Day  we  should  also  think  of 
him  and  honor  his  memory,  though  he  did  not  die  on 
the  field  of  battle.   But  we  should  not  confine  our 
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thoughts  to  well-known  men.    Many  a  nameless 
soldier  went  to  an  unknown  hero's  grave. 

Speaker  (steps  forth  from,  the  background 
■where  he  has  been  standing  quietly):  After  th( 
skirmishes  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  it 
which  the  United  States  was  victorious,  there  was 
a  long  period  of  peace  for  the  United  States — f ron 
1898  to  1917.  Our  country  then  stepped  gallantlj 
into  the  World  War  to  "make  the  world  safe  foi 
democracy. "  It  is  figured  that  the  dead  nmnberec 
13,000,000!  This  horrible  loss  is  more  than  cause 
for  our  respectful  observance  of  Memorial  Day 
This  number  includes  both  men  and  women,  foi 
many  brave  women  lost  their  lives  in  the  Work 
War.  We  honor  those  women  who  were  a  part  o: 
the  Red  Cross  and  those  of  other  organizations  tha 
.  served  as  faithfully.  The  World  War  was  the  tragii 
inspiration  for  many  songs. 

(Speaker  pauses.  Chorus  may  sing  any  or  several  of  th 
World  War  songs,  ''Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning,"  "There' 
a  Long,  Long  Trail,"  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary.") 

Speaker  (impressively,  when  music  ceases):  W< 
love  and  honor  every  person,  living  and  dead,  wk< 
has  given  service  and  truth  to  his  country : 

' '  For  the  youth  they  gave  and  the  blood  they  gave 

We  must  render  back  the  due ; 
For  every  marked  or  nameless  grave 
We  must  pay  with  a  service  true ; 
Till  the  scales  stand  straight  with  even  weight 
And  the  world  is  a  world  made  new." 
(Members  of  chorus  come  from  behind  the  scenes  and  all  wh 
took  part  in  the  exercise  join  heartily  in  singing  "America.", 
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AMERICANIZATION  PROGRAM  OF  NIGHT  SCHOOLS  OF  DULUTH 

By  W.  M.  Culp 


Three  men  arrived  in  Duluth  at  10 :30  one  Monday  morning 
this  last  year.  At  7  :30  the  evening  of  that  same  day  they  en- 
rolled in  a  Duluth  night  school. 

"We  know  of  no  finer  eulogy  of  the  Duluth  night  school 
Americanization  work  than  the  significance  of  that  simple 
statement.  It  denotes  that  the  night  school  program  of  Duluth 
is  one  of  real  service.  It  shows  that  in  previous  years  such 
helpful  work  has  been  done  that  a  newcomer  to  Duluth  from 
foreign  lands  has  been  made  acquainted,  by  friends  already 
here,  of  the  best  means  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  customs  in  his  new  home. 

The  Americanization  program  of  Duluth  is  different  from 
that  of  most  cities.  It  is  a  whole  city  program.  It  is  not  a 
program  carried  on  by  one  small  definite  organization  un- 
affiliated with  the  vital  life  agencies  of  the  city.  The  Ameri- 
canization program  is  a  joint  activity  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  service  clubs,  the  social  agencies,  and  the  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leonard  Young  of  Duluth, 
and  James  A.  Starkweather,  Assistant  Superintendent  and 
director  of  night  schools,  have  been  two  of  the  men  from 
Duluth 's  educational  field  who  have  seen  the  Americanization 
program  in  the  entirety  of  its  great  social  aspects,  and  as  such 
have  made  the  Duluth  program  a  united  city  activity. 

The  problem  of  adult  education  is  a  very  vital  one  in  Duluth, 
for  one-third  of  the  population  was  born  on  foreign  soil  and  a 
second  third  is  only  one  generation  removed  from  the  old  coun- 
try. Twenty-seven  or  more  nationalities  make  up  the  city's 
population. 

In  order  to  promote  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  feeling  of 
brotherly  understanding  within  its  borders,  the  city  has  been 
organized  into  an  effective  Americanizing  system  for  the  native 
born  and  foreign  born.  The  central  force  of  the  system  is  the 
Americanizing  system  for  the  native  born  and  foreign  born. 
The  central  force  of  the  system  is  the  Americanization  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  committee  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each  of  the  civic  organizations 
of  the  city.  These  organizations  include  both  the  women's  and 
men's  associations,  such  as  the  Business  Women's  Club  and 
the  Rotary  Club.  There  are  about  sixty  members  in  this  cen- 
tral committee.  The  members  are  grouped  into  sub-committees 
with  specific  duties.  Judge  Bert  Fesler  is  the  president  of  this 
central  committee.  The  committee  cooperates  closely  with  the 
public  schools,  its  secretary,  James  A.  Starkweather,  being  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  aud  director  of  night 
schools. 

The  chief  value  of  the  committee  is  to  create  and  stimulate 
a  desire  in  the  public  mind  for  effective  Americanization  work. 
To  this  end  the  committee  employs  a  field  worker  who  is  paid 
from  the  Community  Chest.  This  field  worker  is  Mrs.  Marion 
Grogan,  who  has  her  office  in  the  Board  of  Education  building 
and  who  does  part  of  her  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  night  schools.  Mrs.  Grogan  works  with  the  city 
organizations  in  stimulating  public  interest  in  Americaniza- 
tion, but  her  main  work  is  to  encourage  aliens  to  take  out  their 
citizenship  papers.  She  makes  personal  calls  on  aliens  and 
cooperates  with  employers  in  getting  their  employees  inter- 
ested in  the  naturalization  classes.  The  Americanization  com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  series  of  eighteen  lessons  for  these  classes. 

The  Duluth  night  school  curriculum  has  as  its  aim  the  de- 
velopment of  true  American  citizenship.  It  consists  of  four 
courses,  each  taking  six  months  for  completion.  The  first 
course  is  for  beginners  in  English  and  contains  local  informa- 
tion and  simple  lessons  in  city,  state,  and  national  government. 
This  course  gives  the  foreigner  enough  English  for  his  every- 
day needs. 

The  second  course  enlarges  upon  the  first  course  and  gives 
the  student  the  ability  to  speak  English  fluently. 

The  third  course  consists  of  a  study  of  English  grammar 
and  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  United  States. 


The  fourth  course  contains  much  composition  work,  a  re- 
view of  English  grammar,  a  study  of  American  literature,  a 
study  of  the  speeches  of  American  statesmen,  and  a  very  simple 
course  in  public  speaking. 

In  addition  to  these  four  courses,  as  has  been  mentioned,  is 
a  short  course  of  six  weeks  for  those  who  wish  to  be  naturalized. 
This  course  contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  the 
petitioners  to  know  in  order  to  pass  the  examination  given  by 
the  federal  examiner. 

Spelling  is  stressed  in  all  the  courses  except  the  naturaliza- 
tion course.  A  feature  of  the  closing  work  of  the  year  is  the 
spelling  contests.  All  subjects  are  taught  from  the  adult  point 
of  view,  and  only  the  facts  of  the  greatest  worth  to  him  as  a 
citizen  are  considered. 

History  is  taught  around  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women. 
The  sufferings  and  struggles  that  the  nation  has  endured  to 
get  political,  educational,  and  religious  freedom  are  taught  in 
order  that  the  stranger  within  our  gates  may  understand  the 
price  already  paid  for  national  good. 

The  civic  lessons  teach  not  only  how  the  machinery  of  the 
government  is  run  but  also  why  it  is  so  run. 


! 


Above  is  the  beautiful  new  Studio  Court  Building  in  Stanford  University, 
Cal.,  designed  by  Pedro  J.  Lemos.  Every  line  was  worked  out  by  him  in 
cardboard  model  and  each  step  of  the  construction  personally  supervised  by 
Mm  in  order  to  insure  the  desired  effect  in  every  detail  of  line  and  color. 
Fascinating  exterior  color  effects  are  obtained  by  the  lavish  use  of  the 
especially  designed  colored  tiles  made  with  Petroma.  There  are  also  nine 
individually  designed  doors  and  six  fireplaces.  The  building  1ms  much  of 
the  Old  World  beauty  and  charm  and  has  attracted  widespread  attention 
and  interest — so  much  so,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Lemos  himself,  it  lias  fur- 
nished ample  proof  that  design  applied  along  any  line  makes  an  instant 
and  universal  appeal.  The  view  above  slwws  the  doorway  of  the  American 
Art  Aid  offices.  The  American  Art  Aid  is  a  department  created  by  the 
American  Crayon  Company  for  the  benefit  of  art  instructors.  It  furnishes 
advice,  guides,  and  helps  to  supervisors  and  teachers  of  art  free  upon 
application. 
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The  reading  material  includes  that  which  inspires  and  en- 
courages. The  best  of  literature  is  given  to  the  student  as  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  read  with  ease. 

The  third  and  fourth  courses  attract  many  American-born 
adults  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  earlier  in  life  to  finish 
the  eighth  grade. 

In  charge  of  this  work  the  Board  of  Education  employs  two 
all-time  workers  and  thirty  evening  teachers.  The  night  school 
(•nurse  of  study  is  unique  in  that  half  of  the  textbooks  used  in 
it  were  especially  written  by  the  night  school  teachers  to  meet 
I  >uluth's  peculiar  needs. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  part  of  the  Duluth  Americanization 
work  is  the  social  and  program  work  carried  on.  For  it  is  the 
friendliness  shown  to  the  foreigner  in  his  first  efforts  to  get 
acquainted  with  America  and  its  ways  that  will  make  him  a 
future  valuable  citizen. 

This  is  the  way  that  Duluth  puts  its  ideas  of  citizenship 
training  into  operation:  All  the  classes  in  a  building  are  or- 
ganized into  one  night  school  club.  This  club  elects  its  own 
officers  from  the  student  body.  They  conduct  their  own  meet- 
ings, cooperating  with  the  teachers  in  giving  school  parties  and 
programs. 

The  purposes  of  these  clubs,  as  written  into  the  minutes  of 
one  of  them  last  year,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  To  promote  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship  throughout  the 
school  by  means  of  social  gatherings. 

(2)  To  aid  in  the  learning  of  the  English  language  by  means 
of  programs  given  by  the  students  themselves. 

(3)  To  learn  parliamentary  procedure,  a  necessity  in  this 
country  where  the  government  is  controlled  by  the  will  of  the 
people  expressed  through  organization. 

(4)  To  develop  a  better  understanding  of  American  ideals 
and  principles. 

(5)  To  create  independence  in  thinking,  thereby  develop- 
ing individuality. 

(6)  To  teach  democratic  cooperation. 

These  clubs  meet  once  a  week  for  thirty  minutes  for  either 
singing  or  program  work.  The  programs  are  put  on  by  stu- 
dents, each  room  being  responsible  for  one  program. 

Parties  are  held  once  a  month,  when  the  night  school  stu- 
dents invite  in  their  friends.  These  parties  occupy  the  whole 
evening.  They  consist  of  games,  dancing,  and  refreshments. 
Sometimes  they  open  with  a  short  program. 

This  last  year  there  were  1069  students  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion classes,  666  of  whom  were  men  and  403  women.  Of  them 
55  per  cent  were  aliens  and  15  per  cent  citizens. 

Under  the  Americanization  committee,  graduates  of  the 
evening  citizenship  classes  are  given  a  banquet  previous  to  re- 
ceiving their  citizenship  papers.  These  banquets  are  spon- 
sored by  the  various  local  organizations,  such  as  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Rotary  Club,  the  Business 
Women's  Club,  etc.  Three  banquets  are  held  each  year.  March 


31  of  this  year  the  Rotary  Club  of  Duluth  was  the  host.  Oni 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  graduates  of  the  citizenship  classes 
who  had  achieved  a  predetermined  100  per  cent  attendance 
record,  were  present.  Four  hundred  people  were  at  the  ban 
quet  tables.  Warner  E.  Whipple,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Janie 
A.  Starkweather,  chairman  of  the  ladies'  committee,  made  thi 
evening  an  event.  Such  gatherings  as  this  make  the  Dulutl 
Americanization  program  one  of  true  worth. 

II.  G.  Clement,  Superintendent  of  Redlands  schools,  has  beet 
victorious  in  a  bond  issue  for  $375,000.  The  election  was  ven 
close.  The  bonds  were  carried  by  six  votes.  The  bond  monei 
is  for  an  addition  to  the  present  junior  high  school  plant  an< 
for  the  building  of  a  high  school  auditorium  seating  fron 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred. 


For  Character-Building 

The  Atlantic  Readers 

Edited  by  Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon 

Superintend ent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Book      I.  The  Understanding  Prince 
Book    II.  High  and  Far 
Book  III.  The  Wonderful  Tune 
Book  IV.  The  Great  Conquest 
Book    V.  Outward  Bound 


Grade  IV 
Grade  V 
Grade  VI 
Grade  VII 
Grade  VIII 


These  readers  are  the  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Condon's  profound 
personal  conviction  that  soul  culture  is  the  most  important  and 
most  necessary  phase  of  education,  and  that  the  development 
of  personal  character  is  the  thing  of  greatest  concern. 

Designed  primarily  as  basal  texts,  these  books  are  filled  with 
material  of  ethical  importance,  most  of  it  being  new  to  school 
readers.  They  are  also  full  of  the  natural  interests  of  developing 
childhood.  Even  the  notes  make  delightful  reading.  Narrative, 
biography,  description,  nature  studies,  essays,  letters,  quota- 
tions, inscriptions,  and  truly  distinctive  poetry  have  been 
selected  by  Dr.  Condon,  always  under  the  certainty,  with  Emer- 
son, that  "Character  is  higher  than  intellect." 

The  Atlantic  Readers,  Books  I,  II,  and  III  (all  that  had 
been  issued),  were  adopted  in  December  as  basal  readers  for 
all  the  public  schools  of  Montana  for  the  next  six-year  period. 

Mailing  price  of  each  volume,  85  cents 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
221  East  Twentieth  Street,  Chicago 


REPRODUCTIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD'S  GREAT  PAINTINGS 


One  Cent  Size. 
Two  Cent  Size. 
Ten  Cent   Size. 


3x3^. 
5^x8. 
10x12. 


For  50  or  more. 
For  25  or  more. 
For    5  or  more. 


Where  words  fail,  try  Perry  Pictures. 


Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects,  or 
25  for  children,  or  25  Kittens,  Dogs, 
Horses,  etc.  Size  55^x8. 

CATALOGUES 

Send   15   cents  in   coin   or  stamps   for 
64  page   Catalogue  of  2250  pictures,  in- 
cluding Nature  Pictures  and  Artotypes. 
Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals 


Saved 


Landseer 


BIRD  PICTURES  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 
Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more.  Also 
Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Minerals,  etc. 
Size  7x9.  Send  $1.00  for  a  set  of  33 
common  birds,  with  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each. 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR 
FRAMING.   ARTOTYPES 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin. $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.00  for  this  picture  and 
"Can't  You  Talk?"  See  Catalogue  for 
other  subjects.  Hand  colored,  same  size, 
two  for  $3.00;  $2.00  each. 


'T^^Pcrp^piGlures  (§.  Box  7,  MALDEN,  mass. 

PERRY  PICTURES  GIVE  IN   GLANCES  WHAT  VOLUMES  OF  WORDS  FAIL  TO  CONVEY 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 

By  W.  M.  CULP 
John  H.  Waldron,  Superintendent  of  Colton  grammar  schools, 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  bond  campaign  for  $140,000.  The  money  is 
to  be  used  in.  the  erection  of  a  new  junior  high  school  and  an 
elementary  school  in  the  Mexican  quarter.  The  location  of  the 
new  junior  high  school  building  will  be  that  of  the  present 
intermediate  school  building,  which  is  to  be  torn  down.  Over- 
crowding of  the  intermediate  school  and  rise  of  school  popu- 
lation in  Colton  has  made  the  bond  issue  imperative. 
111 

E.  E.  Smith,  chosen  Superintendent  of  Eiverside  County 
schools  this  last  election,  is  a  Hoosier.  He  came  to  California 
twenty  years  ago  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  For  seventeen  years 
he  taught  in  the  Riverside  schools,  and  when  elected  to  the 
county  superintendency  was  principal  of  the  Irving  School, 
Riverside.  Riverside  County  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  build- 
ing program.  Corona,  Thermal,  Ripley,  Coachella,  Indio, 
Palm,  and  Riverside  all  have  building  projects  completed  or 
contemplated.  f       ,       y 

Miss  Ida  M.  Collins,  Superintendent  of  San  Bernardino 
County  schools,  has  moved  into  commodious  and  pleasant  quar- 
ters on  the  third  floor  of  the  new  San  Bernardino  Courthouse. 
Miss  Collins  and  the  San  Bernardino  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion this  year  are  undertaking  a  survey  of  the  San  Bernardino 
County  school  system.  The  intention  is  to  get  accurate  data 
on  the  material  and  educational  resources  of  the  county,  so 
that  construction  plans  for  the  next  five  years  can  be  drawn  up. 
Where  consolidations  of  present  school  systems  seem  advisable, 
they  will  be  advocated.      i       f       , 

A.  N.  "Wheelock,  Superintendent  of  Riverside  city  schools, 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  big  building  program.  A  bond  issue  of 
$1,300,000  is  available  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings. 
Of  this  amount  $250,000  is  for  elementary  schools,  $800,000 
for  junior  high  schools,  and  $200,000  for  additions  to  the  junior 
college.  Three  new  junior  high  schools  are  planned,  one  for 
twelve  hundred  pupils  and  two  of  six  hundred  capacity.  The 
opening  of  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  is  scheduled  for  next 
September.  Thejuniorhighschool  locations  are  in  key  positions 
;in  the  city  and  consist  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-two  acres, 
respectively.  Three  completing  units  have  been  made  to  elemen- 
tary schools  and  a  new  elementary  school  of  thirteen  rooms, 
auditorium,  and  kindergarten  have  been  built.  A  new  Mexican 
school  of  four  rooms  and  basement  has  been  planned.  A  gym- 
nasium and  cafeteria  are  to  be  added  to  the  high  school  plant 
and  another  unit  of  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  is  pro- 
vided for  the  junior  college.  The  junior  college  also  will  have 
a  new  library  and  equipment  next  school  term. 


The  spelling  contest  carried  on  in  the  San  Bernardino  city 

^schools  recently  was  a  great  success.    The  contest  was  held 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  'Examiner,  and  $400  in 

prizes  given.    At  preliminary  trials,  after  the  child  winners 
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POMONA  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session 

June  20-July  29,  1927 

Post  Session,  August  1-19 

Visiting  and  resident  professors  offer  40  selected  courses  in  12  depart- 
ments. 

Special  Opportunities:  in  Education — Courses  cover  all  specific  require- 
ments for  standard  credentials ;  Demonstration  Schools  in  Claremont  and 
Pomona  will  provide  facilities  for  Practice  Teaching;  in 

Drama — Courses  in  Play  Production,  Modern  Drama,  and  Dramatic  In- 
terpretation will  be  accompanied  by  the  production  of  plays  under  a  dis- 
tinguished director;  in 

Spanish — A  group  of  Latin- American  educators  will  attend  the  summer 
session  and  give  unequaled  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  Spanish  con- 
versation and  the  discussion  of  inter-racial  problems;  in 

Zoology — Courses  are  offered  at  the  Pomona  College  Marine  Laboratory, 
Laguna  Beach. 

Tuition,  Room  and  Board  (six  weeks)  $100 

For  information,  address  W.  S.  Ament,  Director  of  the 

Summer  Session,  Pomona  College,  Claremont,  California 


had  been  decided,  other  contests  were  held  in  which  the  stu- 
dents spelled  against  the  parents  present.  Finals  were  held  in 
two  classes — pupils  of  grades  four,  five,  and  six  were  in  one 
group  and  of  grades  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
in  another.  It  was  very  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  five 
places  in  the  upper  group  four  of  the  winners  came  from  the 

junior  high  school. 

111 

C.  Ray  Holbrook,  Superintendent  of  San  Bernardino  city 
schools,  is  very  much  interested  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
present  State  Legislature  for  the  equalization  of  state  school 
funds.  House  Bill  No.  647  and  Senate  Bill  No.  648  take  up  the 
issue.  The  question  is  very  germane  to  San  Bernardino  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  taxable  property  in  San 
Bernardino  is  that  of  corporations,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
taxed  by  the  city  for  school  purposes. 


STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
OF  SAN  DIEGO 

Summer  Session  Term  I  (Six  Weeks)  June  27  to 
August  5 

24  Professional  Courses  :  Principles  and  Methods  ; 
Measurements;  Subject  Matterand Curriculum; 
Administration  and  Supervision;  Demonstra- 
tions of  Procedure. 

24  Collegiate  Courses:  History;  Literature;  Science, 
including  astronomy,  geology,  meteorology, 
psychology  and  physiology. 

Physical  Education  :  Program  of  outdoor  recreation. 
Classes  close  at  2:00  p.m. 

Summer  Session  Term  II  (Four  Weeks) 
August  8  to  31 

In   this   term   courses   only  in   U.    S.   Constitution, 
Public  Education  in  California,  Education  for 
Citizenship  and  Principles  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 
N.    B. — The   average   temperature   for   July   and 

August  is  under  70  degrees. 

BULLETIN  READY  -  ADDRESS  REGISTRAR 


414-16-18  SaSpriitfSt. 

Near  fourth  Street 

LotfAnfifelfitf- 

275   Rooms,   Each   With  Private 
Bath  and  Circulating  Ice  Water 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Downtown  District 

Courteous   and  Efficient  Service 

Fireproof  Construction 

Rates  from  $2.00  per  day 

You  Will  Like  Our  Cafe 

F.  B.  HARRISON 

Manager 
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WILLARD  E.  GIVENS,  SUPERINTENDENT 

Willard  E.  Givens,  who  has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  of  San  Diego,  to  lake  the  place  of  William 
John  Cooper,  who  is  now  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  as  an  edu- 
cator, as  well  as  the  patriotic  ex- 
perience of  serving  his  country 
during  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Givens  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Madison  County, 
Ind.  He  spent  one  year  at  Butler 
College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
then  attended  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity at  Bloomington,  Ind.,  graduat- 
ing from  that  institution  in  1913. 
Later  he  attended  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Columbia 
University.  He  received  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  political  science  in 
Columbia  University.  During  the 
war  Mr.  Givens  was  stationed  at 
Mare  Island  as  an  instructor  in  the 
Officers'  Training  School,  where  he  performed  valuable  work 
for  the  government. 

The  teaching  experience  of  Mr.  Givens  is  as  follows :  Three 
years  in  rural  elementary  schools,  Indiana;  two  years  as  in- 
structor and  athletic  coach  in  the  Noblesville  High  School, 
Noblesville,  Ind. ;  principal  of  the  McKinley  High  School, 
Honolulu;  principal  of  the  Garfield  Junior  High  School,  Oak- 
land, Cal. ;  principal  of  the  Kamehameha  School  for  Boys, 
Honolulu;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  1923-1925;  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Oakland,  until  April  1,  1927,  when  he  began  his  term 
of  office  as  City  Superintendent  of  the  San  Diego  schools. 


Willard  E.  Givens 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNCIL 

A  county  council  of  school  teachers  was  organized  recently  in 
Escalon  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  of  the  southern  part  of  San 
Joaquin  County.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Harry 
Knopf,  president ;  Mrs.  Irene  Lonkey,  vice  president ;  Raymond 
Salmon,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Gold,  treasurer;  for 
members  of  county  council,  elementary,  Mrs.  Goldie  Brennan ; 
for  high  school,  Miss  Margaret  Douglas. 

Manteca  was  represented  by  Miss  June  Van  Winkle,  J.  I. 
Thompson,  Miss  Margaret  Douglas,  Miss  Lorraine  Couch,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Whetstone,  George  I.  Linn,  Mrs.  Nettie  Toomey, 
Mrs.  Edna  Van  Syckle,  Miss  Helen  Gesellchen,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Davis,  Miss  Anna  Perrin,  Miss  Margaret  Neylan,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Sneed,  Miss  Maxine  Huber,  Miss  Josephine  Driscoll,  Mrs. 
Lavina  Pulton,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Poster,  Mrs.  Avis  Buck,  and  Miss 
Dolores  Ross.  m 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  MEETS 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  was 
held  at  Sacramento,  the  week  of  April  4.  Florence  J.  0  'Brien 
presided. 

Among  the  important  transactions  of  the  board  was  the 
adoption  of  "Human  Geography"  by  J.  Russell  Smith,  Wil- 
liam Cairns  Harper,  representative,  of  the  John  C.  Winston 
Company,  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  order  to 
print  was  made  and  it  is  expected  that  the  books  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  by  January  1,  1928. 

The  board  also  authorized  the  secretary  to  advertise  for  bids 
for  language  series  to  be  opened  at  the  July  meeting. 

The  nominations  of  Superintendent  William  John  Cooper 
of  the  presidents  of  the  various  teachers  colleges  were  eon- 
firmed.  This  includes  A.  B.  Anderson  of  the  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers  College,  who  has  been  acting  president  since 
the  death  of  Doctor  Frederic  Burk;  F.  W.  Thomas,  who  suc- 
ceeds C.  L.  MeLane  of  Fresno  State  Teachers  College,  resigned, 
and  Professor  McQuarrie  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College. 

The  board  also  transacted  a  large  amoimt  of  routine  business. 


A  NEW  HEALTH  SERIES 

By  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Biology,  aiul 

Iean  Bkoadhurst,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


This  scries  presents  a  new  treatment  of  a  subject  formerly 
taught  only  by  indirection — health  by  personal  and  public 
hygiene.  It  substitutes  for  the  old  abstract  study  of  bones 
and  tissues  a  vivid  dramatization  of  health,  using  the  familiar 
facts  and  incidents  of  daily  life  to  enforce  principles  of  sani- 
tation and  personal  conduct. 

Action  is  substituted  for  dry  book  study,  and  nature  study 
supplies  an  interesting  basis  for  many  health  topics.  Every 
lesson  has  a  strong  personal  appeal. 

Silent  reading  exercises  by  Miss  Laura  Zirbes  of  Teachers 
College  furnish  constant  suggestions  for  "Things  to  Ask, 
Answer,  Tell,  and  Do." 

HEALTH  for  EVERY  DAY.   For  Grades  5  and  6. .  .  .$0.72 
HEALTH  in  HOME  and  NEIGHBORHOOD.    For 
Grades  7  and  8 84 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

New  York        Newark        Boston         Chicago        San  Francisco 


SUMMER  O.A.C.  SESSION 

June  20  July  29 

DISTINCTIVE  WORK  IN  EACH  FIELD 

More  outstanding  personalities  from  other  institutions  will 
be  on  the  O.  A.  C.  Summer  Session  staff  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  results  of  their  research  and  their  contacts  with 
problems  in  other  institutions  will  contribute  breadth  and 
variety  to  the  work  of  a  strong  resident  faculty. 

MAKING  THE  SESSION  NATIONAL 

Knute  Rockne — Football;  Dr.  George  M.  Wiley,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education,  New  York  state,  head  of  the 
Secondary  School  System — School  Administration  and  Char- 
acter Education;  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Johns  Hopkins — 
Nutrition;  Florence  Jackson,  Wellesley  —  Vocational  Guid- 
ance for  Women;  Cora  M.  Winchell,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia — Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Home  Economics; 
Avery  W.  Skinner,  Director  of  Examinations  and  Inspection, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education,  former  Super- 
visor of  History  for  Secondary  Schools — American  History; 
F.  R.  Beygrau,  Special  Methods  in  Teaching  Stenography 
and  Typing,  and  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  Fundamental 
and  Vocational  Education,  Home  Economics,  Commerce, 
Physical  Education,  Industrial  Journalism,  Art,  Chemistry, 
English,  History,  French,  Spanish,  Public  Speaking  and 
Dramatics,  and  Zoology. 

Registration  fee  of  $10  admits  to  all  regular  courses 

$10  additional  includes  Rockne's  work 

Rockne's  work  alone,  $15 

For  Bulletin  Address  Director  of  Slimmer  Session 

Oregon  Agricultural  College 

Corvallis,  Oregon 
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"You  have  the  best  book  on  Geography  for  the  early 
grades  yet  published." 

C.  C.  Sheekod,  President, 

Eastern  Tennessee  State  Teachers'  College. 

HOME  FOLKS 

A  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

This  book  presents  a  new  way  to  begin  the  study  of 
Geography.  It  tells,  in  delightful  story  form,  how 
Jack  Keed  and  his  friends  live  in  the  city,  the  country, 
and  the  town.  Pupils  will  proceed  from  this  study  of 
local  or  home  geography  to  the  more  formal  study  of 
geography  later  with  kindled  interest. 

The  illustrations — there  are  more  pictures  in  this 
Geography  than  in  any  other  book  of  similar  purpose 
— are  an  integral  part  of  the  text. 

ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  UPON  REQUEST 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  and  Manufactory,  Philadelphia 

Represented  in  California  by 

W.  CAIRNS  HARPER 

149  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


FOR  TEXTBOOKS 


VACATION  LAND 

Clearlake  Oaks 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

On  the  Beautiful  Beaches  of  Clear  Lake 

Camping,  Swimming,  Boating,  Fishing,  Hiking, 

Dancing — a  healthy  outdoor  vacation  paradise 

for  young  and  old. 

Transportation  arranged 

For  further  information,  phone  Lakeside  1  688, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  or  write  for  description  booklet. 
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Stubbs-Earley  Company 

Owners  and  Developers 
1807  Franklin  Oakland,  Cal. 


MRS.  AGNES  WEBER  MEADE,  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mrs.  Agnes  Weber  Meade  was  elected  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Tuba  County,  where 
she  succeeded  Miss  Jennie  Malaley. 
Mrs.  Meade  at  the  time  of  her  elec- 
tion was  a  primary  teacher  in  the 
Marysville  school  where  Walter 
Kynock  is  Superintendent.  She  re- 
ceived her  teacher  training  at  the 
San  Jose  State  Teachers  College, 
taking  additional  work  at  several 
summer  session  courses  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  also  ex- 
tension courses.  Mrs.  Meade  was 
born  in  Tuba  County  and  has  spent 
most  of  her  time  there.  She  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  school 
conditions  and  has  been  herself  an 
eager  and  efficient  teacher.  She  will 
undoubtedly  bring  enthusiasm  and  a  high  type  of  work  to  the 
Tuba  County  schools. 


Mrs.  Agnes  Weber  Meade 


ROSEVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


By  Morris  Wagner 

The  Roseville  High  School  completed  in  September  a  new 
auditorium  and  gymnasium  combined.  It  is  built  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  affording  a  large  basement  in  which  are  placed  the 
showers  and  lockers  and  the  cafeteria.  A  music-room  is  under 
the  stage. 

Students  of  the  vocational  carpentry  department  are  build- 
ing a  new  reinforced  concrete  science  building,  28x72.  Chem- 
istry and  physics  classes  will  be  held  in  this  building.  The 
graduating  class,  which  has  been  in  this  department  four  years, 
is  getting,  in  this  way,  unusually  fine  practical  experience  in 
concrete  work. 

The  farm  mechanics  department,  under  E.  J.  Brady,  and 
the  carpentry  class  under  H.  G.  McGrew,  are  putting  in  the 
electric  wiring  and  plumbing.  The  vocational  department  has 
completed  three  bungalows  which  are  rented  to  teachers  and 
bring  in  a  revenue  to  the  district  of  $90  per  month. 

The  landscape  gardening  about  the  high  school  was  done  by 
the  agriculture  department  under  J.  L.  Fidler.  All  the  shrubs 
are  labeled  so  that  choice  can  be  made  by  the  townspeople  in 
selecting  shrubbery  for  their  own  homes. 

J.  W.  Hanson,  principal  of  the  Roseville  School,  reports  a 
growth  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  students  a  year  and  a  present 
enrollment  of  435.  .  .  _ 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  the 
following  open  competitive  examination:  Teachers  of  secondary 
English ;  normal  school  demonstration  teachers,  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Philippine  service.  Applications  for  teachers  of  second- 
ary English  and  normal  school  demonstration  teachers  will 
be  rated  as  received  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Applications  for  principal,  normal  training  department, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Indian  service  at  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  vacancies  in  positions  requiring  similar 
qualifications,  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  April  30.  The  date  for 
assembling  of  competitors  will  be  stated  on  their  admission 
cards  and  will  be  about  ten  days  after  the  close  of  the  receipt  of 
application. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  United  States  civil 
service  examiners  at  the  postoffice  or  custom-house  in  any  city. 


Bonds  for  increasing  the  school  facilities  of  Earlimart  were 
voted  recently.  The  present  school  building  will  be  increased 
to  a  ten-room  structure. 
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CHICO  SUMMER  SESSION 


The  1927  Mount  Shasta  summer  session  of  the  Chieo  State 
Teachers  College  will  be  held  at  the  camp  one  mile  north  of 
Mount  Shasta  City  from  June  20  to  July  29.  Some  of  the 
instructors  will  include :  Doctor  Virgil  Dickson,  Doctor  W.  H. 
Hughes,  John  Wilkie,  and  Miss  Laura  Dean.  Method  courses 
in  music,  art,  and  physical  education  will  be  offered.  Other 
courses  will  include  band,  orchestra,  art,  English,  Spanish, 
French,  biology,  geography,  geology,  physical  education,  gov- 
ernment and  hygiene.  .Many  trips  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  stu- 
dents, as  usual.  One  trip  that  is  always  enjoyed  is  the  hike  up 
.Mount  Shasta.   C.  M.  Osenbaugh  is  president  of  the  college. 

KINGS  COUNTY  COUNCIL 


A  conference  of  the  council  representing  the  professional 
study  groups  of  the  Kings  County  teachers  was  held  recently 
in  the  jury  room  at  the  courthouse.  These  representatives 
were  elected  by  the  groups. 

In  this  council  Charles  Furby  represented  the  Armona 
School;  Miss  Josephine  Smith,  Corcoran;  Mrs.  Mary  Burr, 
Delta  View,  Cross  Creek,  Eustic,  and  Eucalyptus ;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Trewhitt,  Frazier,  Lakeside,  Dallas,  New  Ilome,  and  Youd; 
Weir  Smith,  Stratford,  Jacobs,  Mussel  Slough;  Bethel  Mellor, 
Island,  San  Jose,  Crescent;  Mrs.  Ora  Rea,  Kings  River,  Lu- 
cerne, Excelsior,  Wayne,  Oakvale ;  0.  A.  Roush,  Hardwick  and 
Grangeville;  T.  C.  Allen,  Lemoore;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Vanderburgh,  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Reynolds 
represented  the  Hanford  elementary  schools. 

H.  A.  Sessions,  field  assistant  superintendent,  was  elected 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Trewhitt  secretary.  Charles  Furby,  Mrs. 
Burr,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
formulate  a  constitution  to  be  presented  at  the  nest  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  4 :30  in  the  afternoon  of  April  20  at  the 
courthouse. 

Following  the  instructions  in  a  resolution,  the  council  mem- 


TIME  TESTED  AND  THE  STANDARD 
OF  QUALITY  FOR  58  YEARS 

The  original  Dustless  Crayon.    Patented   1869. 

Since  Alpha  Dustless  Crayon  was  patented  and  put  on  the 
market  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  before  the  days  of  adulteration 
and  substitution,  it  has  remained  the  standard  of  quality  by 
which  all  dustless  crayons  are  measured. 

Made  in  the  same  factory  and  under  the  same  supervision  all 
this  time  the  only  changes  have  been  slight  improvements  to  in- 
crease its  quality  or  improve  its  package. 

No  other  product  is  made  in  the  Alpha  Crayon  factory,  enabling 
the  Superintendent  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to 
keeping  raw  materials  up  to  the  highest  grade  and  maintaining 
the  highest  standard  of  the  finished  product. 

Only  pure  imported  English  Chalk  is  used  in  its  manufacture. 
No  adulterants  or  materials  which  might  be  injurious  to  health 
of  teacher  or  pupils  are  used.  It  continues  to  stand  today  at  the 
head  of  the  list  with  an  enviable  reputation  for  standard  of 
quality  and  efficiency  of  service. 

Specify  "Alpha"  in  your  year's  supply  list. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

601-609  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

6900  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.      1317  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

343  13th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  524  W.  Washington  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

P.  O.  Box  685,  Reno,  Nev. 


bers  will  ask  the  groups  to  study  the  changes  which  they  thiniij  I 
are  advisable  in  the  county  course  of  study,  and  their  conclu-  i 
sions  will  be  brought  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  council,  when  1 
it  is  expected  that  committees  will  be  chosen  to  present  reports 
to  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

One  of  the  questions  considered  was  the  possibility  of  ar- 
ranging  the  course  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  all  pupils  to 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  their  abilities  would  permit,  without 
forcing  the  slower-learning  groups  beyond  their  capacities. 
Some  plan  whereby  all  pupils  will  succeed  in  the  tasks  placed 
before  them  seemed  desirable. 


WILLIAM  F.  EWING  GOES  TO  OAKLAND 


William  P.  Ewing,  principal  of  the  Pasadena  High  School 
and  Junior  College,  will  leave  Pasadena  the  end  of  the  school 
year  to  be  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Oakland  schools. 
During  a  seven-year  stay  at  Pasadena,  Mr.  Ewing  has  made 
the  Pasadena  High  School  and  Junior  College  stand  out  as  a 
foremost  educational  institution  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Ewing 's  plan  of  a  6-4-4  form  of  school  organization  has  re- 
ceived much  favorable  comment.  Next  year  the  Pasadena  High 
School  will  enroll  just  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the 
high  school  and  the  two  years  of  the  junior  college.  When  law 
makes  it  possible,  the  Pasadena  school  system  will  probably 
adopt  the  6-4-4  plan.        . _^. 

Will  C.  Wood,  State  Bank  Commissioner,  was  the  speaker  of    Hi 
the  evening  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School  in  Long  Beach. 
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An  Important  New  Book  of  Special  Content  Value 

"THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF 


LUTHER  BURBANK" 

By  his  sister,  Emma  Burbank  Beeson,  with  introduction 

by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan.    Size  5^x8 — 154  pages — 

Illustrated  —  Jacket  —  India  Tint  paper.    Price  $2.00, 

postpaid.    School  edition,  $1.50. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Hake  Wagner 
The  California  School  Masters  Club  has  reorganized.  It  has 
a  new  constitution,  and  John  C.  McGlade  is  president.  The 
meeting  Saturday  evening,  April  2,  at  the  Clift  Hotel,  pre- 
sided over  by  Doctor  James  C.  DeVoss,  was  largely  attended 
and  much  interest  was  shown. 

The  speeches  of  William  John  Cooper  on  "  Educational  Lead- 
ership" and  "Legislation  Now  Pending"  were  informational 
and  inspiring.  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  a  great  orator,  but  he  reaches 
and  holds  his  audience.  There  are  few  men  who  could  deliver 
two  speeches  with  a  widely  different  approach  in  one  evening, 
to  the  same  audience,  and  hold  the  tense  interest  of  an  after- 
dinner  crowd.  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  philosophy  of  life,  believes  in 
"personality"  (the  gift  of  the  Gods)  plus  the  university  train- 
ing and  cultural  environment  as  the  outstanding  requisite  of 
leadership.  His  educational  attitude  is  progressive,  but  not  too 
aggressive.  Obstacles  may  be  used  to  advantage  and  a  defeat 
here  and  there  may  lead  to  greater  victories.  The  large  audi- 
ence of  men  enjoyed  his  intimate  moralizings  on  life  and  its 
meanings.  Mr.  Cooper  told  his  audience  confidentially  that  he 
would  rather  be  the  leader  of  an  orchestra,  like  Alfred  Hertz, 
than  to  be  a  state  official. 

George  C.  Jensen,  who  is  rendering  special  service  to  the 
teachers  of  California  through  the  research  bureau  of  the 
C.  T.  A.,  gave  a  clear,  definite,  and  fundamentally  sound  talk 
on  ' '  Research ' '  at  the  Sequoia  Club  recently.  He  placed  special 
smphasis  on  types  of  people,  organizations,  and  individuals 
who  had  pre-conceived  ideas,  and  he  stressed  the  necessity  of 
ppen  minds.  His  philosophy  would  lead  us  over  the  high  walls 
of  intolerance  back  to  truth  and  perhaps  over  all  convention- 
made  law,  even  the  Law  of  Moses,  to  natural  law.  After  all, 
in  terms  not  of  social  efficiency,  but  of  life,  the  truth  will  never 
(be  discovered  except  through  research,  where  the  quest  is 
sased  on  natural  law.         f       i       y 

Helen  Heppernan  has  issued  the  bimonthly  California  Ex- 
hange  Bulletin  in  Rural  Education  for  March.  The  large, 
lear  type,  the  current  value  of  the  content,  etc.,  make  this  an 
ratstanding  state  document.  The  advisory  editorial  committee 
s  as  follows :  William  John  Cooper,  State  Superintendent  of 
3ublic  Instruction,  chairman ;  Miss  Ada  York,  Superintendent 
)f  Schools  of  San  Diego  County;  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Superin- 
endent  of  Schools  of  Kern  County ;  George  Berry,  Superin- 
,endent  of  Schools  of  Butte  County;  Doctor  Harvey  L.  Eby, 
Jniversity  of  California,  Southern  Branch,  Los  Angeles ;  Doc- 
■or  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
Doctor  John  C.  Almack,  Stanford  University;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Saxon  Ward,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools  of  Shasta  County, 
ledding;  Miss  Grace  I.  Atchinson,  Supervisor  of  Rural 
Schools,  Contra  Costa  County,  Martinez;  Miss  Beulah  Hart- 
nan,  Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools,  San  Bernardino  County; 
I.  S.  Upjohn,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  An- 


geles County;  Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  State  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools,  Sacramento,  editor. 

Sam  H.  Colin  has  an  excellent  article  entitled  "An  Appre- 
ciation of  Will  C.  Wood."  His  quotation  "No  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet"  needs  more  elucidation.  We  all  appreciate  the 
personal  and  intimate  touch  Mr.  Cohn  gives  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  "tall  blonde  young  man"  and  his  tribute  to 
service. 

Miss  Heffernan,  in  her  article  on  Cooper,  makes  it  a  classic 
of  its  kind : 

Only  in  California — rich  in  resources  and  men — could  a  Superin- 
tendent of  the  caliber  of  Will  C.  Wood  find  a  successor  who  possessed 
the  potential  possibilities  for  state  educational  leadership  equal  to  our 
new  Superintendent,  William  John  Cooper. 

We  who  are  seeking-  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  the 
children  of  the  open  country  are  fortunate  indeed  that  Superintendent 
Wood,  under  whose  administration  favorable  legislation  was  obtained 
providing-  adequate  financial  support  and  professional  supervision  of 
instruction  for  rural  schools,  can  be  succeeded  by  one  who  has  already 
established  in  California  a  reputation  for  efficiency  and  progress. 

Superintendent  William  John  Cooper,  in  addressing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Dallas,  on  March  2,  said:  "The  school  exists  to  provide  stimuli  for, 
and  afford  direction  to,  the  development  of  children.  The  chief  con- 
cern of  the  teacher  is  children.  The  chief  concern  of  the  administra- 
tor is  to  have  teaching  take  place  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions." And  again : 

"Two  principles  should  govern  the  Superintendent's  policies.  They 
are :  First,  keep  the  machinery  of  administration  subordinate  in 
importance  to  the  teaching  process.  Never  forget  that  it  exists  to 
make  good  teaching  and  real  learning  (in  its  broadest  sense)  possible 
and  effective.  Second,  keep  the  administration  democratic;  that  is, 
keep  it  in  touch  with  those  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  those  for 
whom  the  school  exists  and  let  them  help  create  and  constantly  rebuild 
the  necessary  administrative  machinery." 

The  next  progressive  steps  in  education,  the  next  needed  researches 
are  in  the  field  of  teacher-training,  in  the  learning  process,  and  in 
classroom  procedure.  These  are  indicated  as  basic  principles  in  Super- 
intendent Cooper's  program.  The  need  is  apparent.  It  is  well  that  he 
has  been  called  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this. 

i  -f  i 

The  Swope  1927  Summer  School  for  Teachers  holds  two  ses- 
sions. The  northern  session  is  held  at  Santa  Cruz  in  the  High 
School  Building,  from  June  27  to  July  15.  The  southern  session 
is  held  at  Long  Beach  in  the  George  Washington  Building, 
Eighth  Street  and  American  Avenue,  from  July  25  to  Au- 
gust 12.  The  school  has  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Cre- 
dentials and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  "Applicants  for 
state  board  credentials  of  kindergarten,  primary,  elementary, 
and  junior  high  school  grade,  or  for  the  renewal  thereof,  may 
offer  three  semester  hours  of  teacher-training  work  completed 
in  the  Swope  Summer  School." 

Two  of  the  most  noted  women  educators  in  the  West  will  be 
on  the  faculty :  Madilene  Veverka,  B.  S.  and  M.  A. — Primary 
education,  showing  the  growth  and  development  and  early  edu- 
cation of  the  child,  Americanization  and  story  telling ;  super- 
visor of  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  in  the  Los  Angeles 
city  schools ;  Pd.  B.  and  Pd.  M.,  Colorado  Teachers  College ; 
studied  in  Chicago  University ;  B.  S.  and  M.  A.,  and  the  special 
diploma  in  rural  supervision,  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  New 
York  City.  Miss  Veverka  is  nationally  known.  She  has  had  a 
wide  experience,  having  taught  in  rural  and  city  schools,  was 
County  Superintendent;  instructor  in  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions and  university  summer  schools;  member  of  extension 
faculty  of  the  University  of  California,  Southern  Branch,  and 
University  of  Southern  California.  The,  other  is  Helen  Heffer- 
nan, B.  A.  and  M.  A. — Rural  education;  State  Commissioner 
of  Elementary  Schools,  California;  graduate,  College  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Nevada;  B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  Rural  Supervisor,  Kings  County,  Cal.; 
extension  instructor,  Fresno  State  Teachers  College. 
i       -f       f 

F.  W.  Hart  and  L.  H.  Peterson,  department  of  education, 
University  of  California,  have  recently  completed  "A  Survey 
of  the  Educational  Program  Organization  and  Administration 
School  Finances  and  School  Housings  of  Vallejo,  California." 
The  report  covers  over  one  hundred  pages.  It  is  one  of.  the  most 
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valuable  reports  yet  made  on  a  city  the  size  of  Vallejo.  There  is 
much  interesting  reading  in  its  pages,  and  it  shows  that  Super- 
intendent Elmer  E.  Cave  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  edu- 
cational program  in  which  place,  conditions,  and  opportunity 
are  studied  carefully.  We  expect  in  the  near  future  to  give  in 
detail  some  of  the  "high  spots''  of  Cave's  educational  program. 
/       /       / 

There  is  much  complaint  on  account  of  the  "Away  from 
office"  calls  for  various  school  officials.  A  superintendent, 
school  supervisor,  or  state  official  must  have  robust  health  and 
enjoy  tourist  privileges  in  order  to  comply  pleasantly  with 
the  demands  for  speeches  Eor  conventions,  associations,  meet- 
ings, and  clubs.  State  officials  and  city  officials  serve  not  only 
the  state,  but  the  nation,  in  their  oratorical  tours.  State  and 
city  school  officials  will  soon  have  to  arrange  tours,  a  la  Cook, 
unless  speech-making  and  conventions  be  placed  under  a 
separate  commission.  f       ,       , 

Superintendent  Joseph  Gwinn  of  San  Francisco  is  attend- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  on  Curricula 
Making  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

111 

The  San  Francisco  Teachers  Association,  John  F.  Brady, 
president,  and  Frances  Mooney,  secretary,  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Superintendent  Gwinn 's  reelection  as  City  Superin- 
tendent and  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  N.E.A. 
Department  of  Superintendence,  at  Dallas.  There  were  about 
six  hundred  people  present.  A.  E.  Esberg,  J.  M.  Gwinn,  and 
John  Brady  delivered  speeches. 

iii 

The  next  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence will  be  held  in  Boston  the  latter  part  of  March.    The 
N.E.A.  summer  meeting  will  be  held  in  Seattle.  Great  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  this  meeting. 
111 
School  Textbooks 
Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  G,  has  this  to  say  about  adoptions  and  use  of  text- 
books : 

Textbooks  play  an  important  part  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  of  the  United  States.  In  almost  all  subjects  teachers  and 
pupils  depend  on  them  not  only  for  facts,  but  for  order  of  presenta- 
tion. The  adoption  of  textbooks  for  use  in  any  school  or  system  of 
schools  is,  therefore,  important  in  determining  courses  of  study  and 
methods  practiced  in  those  schools  not  carefully  supervised. 


State  Uniformity. — The  importance  of  the  selection  of  textbooks 
has  been  recognized  by  legislative  action  regulating  it  in  some  degree 
in  all  the  states.  In  some  states  a  uniform  list  has  been  adopted  for  | 
the  whole  state.  In  others  there  is  uniformity  through  county  adop- 
tions. In  others  the  selection  of  texts  rests  with  the  local  school  unit. 
Two  states,  California  and  Kansas,  print  textbooks.  Four  states  lend 
them  to  school  districts,  which  in  turn  lend  them  to  pupils,  retaining 
them  as  state  property.  At  the  present  time  twenty-six  states  have 
state-wide  uniform  systems  of  adoption,  five  have  county  adoption, 
while  in  the  remaining  seventeen  the  textbooks  are  selected  by  the 
local  school  unit.  Of  the  states  having  state-wide  uniformity,  eleven 
provide  for  selection  of  textbooks  by  the  state  boards  of  education, 
and  the  others  by  special  textbook  commissions  usually  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  The  tendency  to  charge  the  State  Board  of  Education 
with  the  function  of  selecting  textbooks  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor. 
Selection  should  be  made  by  or  with  the  advice  of  professionally 
trained  persons,  including  teachers,  supervisors,  and  superintendents, 
and  recommendations  made  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  books  without 
regard  to  price  or  other  consideration. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  when  state  uniformity  is  provided, 
the  list  of  books  approved  should  make  provision  for  a  liberal  sup- 
plementary list,  permitting  local  authorities  to  exercise  a  good  deal 
of  freedom  of  choice.  f 

Melvin  Neel,  Eural  Supervisor  of  Los  Angeles  County,  has 
been  reelected  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Long  Beach.  Mr. 
Neel's  knowledge  of  schools  and  common-sense  views  makes 
him  a  very  valuable  member  of  Superintendent  Stephens's 
official  cabinet.  The  Long  Beach  schools  are  certainly  progres- 
sive and  well  conducted.  Much  credit  for  efficiency  in  admin- 
istration is  due  to  Mr.  Neel's  hearty  cooperation  with  Super- 
intendent Stephens.  f 

Superintendent  Hepner  of  Fresno  is  a  young  man.  We  were 
therefore  surprised  at  the  significance  of  this  old-age,  mental- 
virility,  publicity  in  Hepner 's  Bulletin  No.  23,  Series  No.  4: 

"Who's  Old  and  When?"  Izaak  Walton  wrote  the  fisherman's  bible 
at  90;  Peter  the  Great  was  old  when  he  made  Russia  great;  Hugo 
wrote  five  books  between  75  and  80 ;  Irving  wrote  his  "Life  of  Wash- 
ington" at  80 ;  Goethe  finished  "Faust"  at  80 ;  Confucius  was  over  70 
when  he  formulated  his  message;  Columbus  was  over  60  when  he  dis- 
covered America.  .  .  .  The  "getting-old"  or  "they-think-me-old"  com- 
plex is  costly  to  education. 

Silent  reading  suggestion :  Study  the  above  lines  to  get  the 
idea  of  the  following :  We  are  retiring  good  teachers  when  they 
are  at  their  best,  as  far  as  wisdom  and  understanding  is  con- 
cerned, and  poor  teachers  should  not  be  given  credentials  at 
any  time,  or  age,  by  institutions  and  boards  of  education.  It 
will  take  another  twenty  years  to  teach  administrators  that 
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Poems 


For  Grades  I  -  IX 

Edited  by 

MIRIAM  BLANTON  HUBER 

HERBERT  B.  BRUNER 
CHARLES  MADISON  CURRY 

Teachers  and  pupils  will  be  delighted  with  these  companion- 
able volumes,  attractively  bound  and  illustrated.  Distinc- 
tive individual  covers,  end  papers,  title  pages  and  illustra- 
tions by  Marjorie  Hartwell. 

For  Primary  Years — Books  i,  2,  3 

Bound   in   blue  cloth    List  price,   80c 

For  Intermediate  Years — Books  4,   j,  6 

Bound   in   orange   cloth List  price,  90c 

For  Junior  High  School — Books  7,  8,  g 

Bound  in  green  cloth List  price,  $1 

A  tenth  volume,  "Children's  Interests  in  Poetry,"  gives 
complete  history  of  experiments  on  which  this  scries  was 
formed,  with  valuable  suggestions  for  teaching  poetry. 
List  price,   J1.7J. 


Announcing 

The  POETRY  BOOK 

A  complete  poetry  curriculum 

The  judgment  of  specialists  in  children's  reading  and  present  teaching  practice  both  served 
as  the  basis  of  this  new  scientifically  prepared  series.  Then  1,500  teachers  and  50,000  pupils 
in  twelve  representative  school  systems  passed  on  the  trial  selections  for  actual  interest  value 
and  satisfaction  in  learning. 

No  such  elaborate  test  in  scientific  textbook  making  has  ever  before  been  successfully 
completed.    The  results  are  definite  and  conclusive. 

The  Poetry  Book  may  be  used  with  complete  assurance  that  the  best  of  the  old  and  new 
poetry  has  been  placed  in  the  proper  grade  where  pupils  will  read  it  with  greatest  interest. 
Hereat  last  is  a  scientific  answer  to  the  question,  "What  poetry  to  read  and  when  to  read  it?" 

Write  for  prospectus  giving  sample  pages 
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institutions  may  raise  the  standards  of  certification,  but  it  re- 
quires personality  and  natural  fitness  to  be  a  good  teacher. 
If  physical  health  is  good,  birthday  anniversaries  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  significance.      ,       , 

Citizens  of  Santa  Rosa  have  approved  the  formation  of  a 
junior  college.  The  issue  was  an  intense  one,  and  owing  to 
the  work  of  an  earnest  group  was  put  over  by  a  majority  of 
twenty  to  one.  Jerome  0.  Cross  is  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  11-t 

The  Sacramento  City  School  Board  has  voted  for  the  com- 
pletion of  organization  of  junior  traffic  reserves  in  Sacramento 
city  schools.  Organization  of  the  reserve  unit  at  the  high 
school  is  practically  completed,  according  to  Superintendent 
C.  C.  Hughes.  The  new  reserves  will  be  organized  in  the  more 
congested  districts  of  the  city  first. 
111 

A.  IT.  Goddard  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Scott  of  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  in  the  promotion  of  their  books  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  since  the  first  of  last  May.  Mr.  Goddard  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  and  in  1912  took  his  degree 
in  the  Columbia  law  department.  For  a  while  Mr.  Goddard  was 
in  the  research  department  at  Columbia,  and  then  was  em- 
ployed as  a  purchasing  agent  in  New  York.  With  a  wealth  of 
business  experience  back  of  him,  Mr.  Goddard  is  making  a 
great  success  of  the  book  business. 
11       1 

Flans  for  one  of  the  finest  elementary  schools  in  California 
are  being  drawn  for  the  new  Thomas  Jefferson  School  in  San 
Bernardino.  The  San  Bernardino  Board  of  Education  recently 


sold  the  oldest  school  site  in  San  Bernardino,  occupied  since 
1849,  for  $125,000.  With  this  money  they  will  purchase  a  site 
twice  as  large  and  erect  a  building. 
111 

J.  R.  Shaw,  who  for  several  years  was  head  of  the  science  de- 
partment of  the  Memorial  Junior  High  School,  San  Diego,  has 
charge  of  the  general  science  work  in  the  Franklin  High 
School,  Los  Angeles.  1       i 

The  members  of  the  classes  of  the  printing  department  of  the 
Polytechnic  High  School,  Long  Beach,  under  the  direction  of 
Instructors  R.  R.  Lynn  and  D.  B.  Kendall,  have  printed  five 
thousand  copies  of  a  very  attractive  booklet  on  "The  Public 
Schools  of  Long  Beach,  California."  Excellent  cuts  of  the 
various  buildings  and  writeups  concerning  the  various  school 
units  are  included.  The  pamphlet  is  sent  out  to  anyone  desir- 
ous of  getting  a  close-up  view  of  the  Long  Beach  system. 

111 
C.  Rat  Holbrook,  Superintendent  of  San  Bernardino  city 
schools,  has  been  in  the  new  Board  of  Education  offices  on  the 
Sturgis  Junior  High  School  grounds  since  July  1  of  last  year. 
The  building  is  a  two-story  structure.  The  first  floor  is  used 
for  the  storage  of  books  and  supplies.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  administration  offices,  department  of  child  welfare,  Board 
of  Education  room,  and  art  and  penmanship  supervisors' 
rooms.  111 

Doctor  F.  W.  Hart  of  the  University  of  California  gave  an 
address  in  San  Diego  on  the  rating  of  school  buildings  at  the 
trustees'  institute  held  by  Miss  Ada  York,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  San  Diego  schools,  on  January  17. 


I  OUTS  I  this  bit  of  paradise 

I  OURS !  — a  garden-spot  midst  sunny  mountains — a  cozy  cabin — 
every  comfort  of  home — and  all  about  you,  flowers  and  birds  and 
winding  trails  through  fragrant  forests — vistas  of  beauty  unsur- 
passed— and  the  rest,  the  vigor,  the  joy,  the  new  hold  on  life  it  gives 
you!    And  it's  yours! 

A  mere  two  hours'  drive  from  Oakland  or  San  Francisco — (much  less,  of  course, 
from  nearer  points) — and  six  miles  out  of  Los  Gatos — up  in  the  beautiful  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains — with  the  paved  State  highway  all  the  way — you'll  see  the 
Dutch  Windmill  that  marks  the  entrance  of  Redwood  Estates.   Come  in! 

Here  you  '11  find  a  cabin-paradise !  Generous-sized  cabin-sites,  with  always  acces- 
sible auto  roads  leading  to  every  lot — with  sparkling,  pure,  abundant  spring- water 
piped  free  to  every  cabin — yours  to  choose  from  at  prices  astonishingly  low! 


ERKE.LEY 
AKLAND 


MIlPlTAS 


SAN  JOSE 


REDWOOPyTSTATES 


Hundreds  have  invested  in  this  mountain  pleasure  place  for  end-of-week  outings  and 
vacations — cabins  are  appearing  everywhere — while  there's  time,  select  your  piece 
of  paradise! 

Look  this  over — without  obligation!  Drive  out — any  day.  There's  adequate  stage- 
service  from  all  points.  Or  just  get  in  touch  with  any  one  of  our  offices — a  phone 
or  a  postcard  will  do — and  we'll  take  you  to  see  the  Estates — without  cost,  with- 
out obligation ! 


REDWOOD  ESTATES 
COMPANY 

1182  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Eemloclc  7303 

1723  Webster  Street,  Oakland,  Oakland  1282 

Auzerais  Building,  San  Jose,  San  Jose  8287 

48  Santa  Cruz  Ave.,  Los  Gatos,  Los  Gatos  439 

556  Emerson  Street,  Palo  Alto,  Palo  Alto  388 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  bo  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editok.J 


One  of  the  new  schools  in  Gilroy  has  been 
named  after  a  local  educator  and  pioneer 
teacher — Sarah  M.  Severance.  Miss  Scver- 
anee  is  now  ninety  years  of  age  and  lives  in 
San  Jose.  Other  schools  in  Gilroy  named 
after  educators  include  the  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan School  and  the  Charles  W.  Elliott  School. 


the 
•esno 


Walter  R.  Hepner,  Superintendent  of 
Fresno  city  schools,  has  returned  to  Fn 
from  Dallas,  Texas,  where  he  attended  the 
fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Educators  and  citizens  of 
Fresno  were  interested  in  the  report  of  the 
i ting   that    Hepner   had   to  give   upon   his 

return. 

1         1         1 

Practical  demonstrations  and  talks  were 
featured  at  the  recent  sectional  meeting  of  the 
rural  school  teachers  of  Tulare  County  when 
the  meeting  was  held  recently  in  Visalia.  J.  E. 
Buckman,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
presided.  Some  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  program  were:  Mrs.  Joye  Fry  Bennett, 
Orosi ;  Mrs.  Cora  Keagle,  PLxley ;  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence R.  Scott,  East  Lynne;  Miss  Marjorie 
Wann,  Sunnyside  district;  Miss  Frances 
Engvall,  Kings  River. 


Consolidation  of  one-teacher  schools  and 
an  increase  of  salaries  for  elementary  school 
teachers  in  Kern  County  was  recommended  to 
approximately  one  hundred  school  trustees  who 
attended  the  trustees'  institute  held  in  Bakers- 
field  in  March.    L.  E.  Chenoweth  is  County 
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Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Kem  County. 
The  speakers  on  the  program  included  W.  E. 
Morgan  of  the  state  school  office ;  Mark  Kep- 
pel,  Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  C.  W.  Edwards,  Superintendent 
of  Fresno  County  Schools. 
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A  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  educational 
construction  program  is  being  carried  on  in 
Santa  Barbara  County,  where  A.  S.  Pope  is 
Superintendent.  The  Vista  Del  Mar  district 
has  recently  passed  favorably  upon  a  $19,000 
bond  issue;  Summerland  district  is  spending 
$17,000 ;  Goleta  Union  High  School,  $85,000 ; 
Hope  school  district,  $36,000.  The  $26,000 
Cold  Spring  school  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. An  election  will  be  held  in  the  Lom- 
poc  district  in  the  near  future. 
111 

A  district  conference  of  agriculture  teach- 
ers was  held  in  Lodi  recently,  with  thirty- 
seven  instructors  in  attendance.  President 
Robert  Hedgespeth  of  Corning  presided. 
Visitors  were  welcomed  to  the  meetings  by 
the  principal  of  the  high  school,  William 
Inch.  The  speakers  included  William  Morri- 
son, Marysville;  Julian  McPhee,  state  super- 
visor; Verne  Hoffman,  Lodi,  and  Herman 
Diekman,  Lodi.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Agricultural  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Willows. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


By  Mat  Dextee  Henshall 
Comity  Library  Organiser,  California  State  Library 
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School  of  Librarianship 

The  School  of  Librarianship  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  prepares  students  for  all 
phases  of  library  work.  In  the  following 
article,  contributed  by  Miss  Delia  J.  Sisler 
and  Miss  Edith  M.  Coulter,  assistant  profes- 
sors of  library  science  in  the  School  of  Li- 
brarianship, the  secondary  school  library  situ- 
ation in  California  has  been  stressed.  It  gives 
invaluable  information  to  educators  seeking 
to  raise  the  standard  of  school  libraries : 

The  School  of  Librarianship  of  the  University 
of  California  has  recently  completed  a  survey 
of  the  library  situation  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  state.  The  statistics  compiled  are  based  on 
reports  from  147  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
and  the  junior  colleges,  having  three  hundred  or 
more  students,  and  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  real  need  for  adequately  trained  school  libra- 
rians in  the  state.  The  libraries  of  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  schools  reporting  are  either  in 
charge  of  teachers  without  library  school  train- 
ing or  in  charge  of  librarians  with  little  or  no 
library  school  training.  Twelve  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  three  hundred,  have  no 
organized  library. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  School  of  Librarian- 
ship  is  planning  to  accept  a  larger  number  of 
first-year  students  for  the  academic  year  1927-28, 
and  will  provide  instruction  in  school  library  ad- 
ministration, under  the  direction  of  a  specialist 
in  that  field,  for  all  students  preparing  for 
school  library  work.  On  the  completion  of  this 
one-year  course  and  the  required  courses  in  the 
School  of  Education,  students  are  eligible  to 
receive  the  special  certificate  in  librarianship  is- 
sued by  the  California  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. It  is  further  planned  to  offer  a  second-year 
course,  leading  to  a  higher  degree,  for  those  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  special  library  work  and  for 
the  administration  of  junior  college  libraries 
and  those  connected  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

For  many  years  the  new  junior  colleges  in 
California  will  be  handicapped  by  limited  book 
collections  in  comparison  with  the  resources  of 
the  universities.  It  is  imperative  that  junior 
college  libraries  be  built  up  and  administered  by 
librarians  who  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  books, 
a  vision  of  the  importance  of  the  library  in  edu- 
cation, and  experience  in  the  administration  of 
college  libraries. 

The  courses  in  the  School  of  Librarianship  are 
open  only  to  graduate  students  with  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, or  its  equivalent  from  another  university 
or  college.  No  special  undergraduate  require- 
ments are  made.  As  a  good  general  education  is 
Ithe  essential  basis  for  library  work,  all  prospec- 
tive students  are  advised  to  elect  general  courses 
in  literature,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  England,  and  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
Europe,  and  to  take  the  more  general  courses  in 
political  science,  economics,  and  philosophy;  and 
in  science  the  preference  should  be  given  to 
biology,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Prospective 
students  are  also  advised  to  acquire  a  good  read- 
ing knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  pref- 
erably French  and  German.  The  director  of  the 
school  will  be  glad  to  advise  with  students  in 
regard  to  undergraduate  study. 

The  courses  now  offered  in  the  first  year,  in 
addition  to  the  administration  of  school  libraries, 
provide  for  instruction  in  cataloguing,  classifi- 
cation, reference  books,  book  buying,  book  arts, 
selection  of  books,  including  children's  litera- 
ture, and  the  administration  of  county  and  mu- 
nicipal libraries.  The  work  is  planned  to  occupy 
a  student 's  whole  time,  and  no  one  should  enter 
into  engagements  for  outside  work  without  the 
permission  of  the  director.  The  school  is  not 
planning  to  offer  instruction  by  correspondence, 
and  at  present  there  are  no  plans  for  courses 
during  the  summer  session. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  School 


of  Librarianship  of  the  University  of  California 
has  been  accredited  as  a  graduate  library  school 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  librarianship  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  and  is  the 
only  library  school  in  the  West  giving  instruc- 
tion on  a  graduate  basis.  It  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  American  Library  Schools. 
The  close  association  with  the  University  Li- 
brary, the  University  of  High  School,  the  Berke- 
ley Public  Library,  the  Alameda  County  Free 
Library,  and  the  proximity  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  university,  offer  the  School  of  Li- 
brarianship an  excellent  opportunity  to  develop 
a  professional  school  of  high  rank. 

1  i  -f 

Sacramento  Junior  College  Library 

Miss  Margaret  Eastman,  librarian  of  the 
Sacramento  Junior  College  Library,  has  re- 
counted most  entertainingly  the  starting  and 
developing  of  a  library  for  that  institution 
in  the  following  narrative  : 

The  first  step  in  the  separation  of  the  Sacra- 
mento junior  college  from  the  high  school  was 
taken  in  September,  1922,  when  it  moved  into  the 
new  high  school  building.  As  the  high  school  was 
not  to  move  until  the  following  year,  the  library 
found  itself  provided  with  a  pleasant  reading- 
room  furnished  with  tables  and  chairs,  but  no 
books  except  three  dictionaries  which  had  crept 
in  with  the  furniture. 

Then  an  appeal  went  out  for  help,  and  gen- 
erous was  the  response.  A  student  with  his  Ford 
brought  books  each  day  from  the  state  library, 
the  city  library,  and  the  high  school,  and  in  a 
few  days  all  who  came  might  read.  Books  were 
on  the  way,  however,  and  soon  began  to  arrive. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  twelve  hundred  vol- 
umes had  been  accessioned,  classified,  and  placed 
on  shelves  properly  constructed  along  the  walls. 
The  list  of  borrowed  volumes  numbered  1650. 

The  following  year  the  college  was  organized 
as  a  separate  institution  under  the  leadership  of 
J.  B.  Lillard,  as  president.  Development  has 
progressed  rapidly,  with  the  addition  of  new 
subjects  in  the  courses  of  study,  new  names  to 
the  faculty  each  year,  and  an  increased  enroll- 
ment from  181  to  610  regular  students.  The 
library  is  very  little  used  by  the  extra-hour  or 
special  students,  who  number  about  three  hun- 
dred. 

Last  June  the  college  moved  into  its  own 
group  of  buildings  erected  on  its  own  tract  of 
sixty  acres,  practically  in  the  country,  but  within 
the  city  limits.  Space  for  the  library  consists 
of  three  rooms,  two  of  them  reading-rooms  of 
good  size,  and  a  workroom  on  the  east  side  of 
the  administration  building.  The  accessions 
number  5500  books,  one  hundred  maps  and 
charts,  and  subscriptions  to  thirty-five  maga- 
zines. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  of  books,  about  $3500 
each  year,  are  apportioned  according  to  require- 
ments in  the  different  courses  of  study  and  se- 
lections made  by  instructors.  Some  books  are  for 
the  pure  joy  of  reading — "The  First  Forty- 
niner,"  "The  Real  Story  of  the  Pirate,"  "The 
Ring  of  the  Nibelung, ' '  with  illustrations  by 
Raekham,  and  "The  World's  Best  Short 
Stories. ' ' 

The  resources  of  the  library  grow  in  material 
of  its  own,  yet  the  borrowing  habit  has  persisted, 
and  to  borrow  is  counted  a  blessed  privilege. 
The  wealth  of  material  available  at  the  state 
library  here  in  our  midst  may  be  appreciated 
only  where  demands  are  so  many  and  so  various. 
Rare  and  out-of-print  books,  never  otherwise  to 
come  within  their  reach,  may  be  seen  and  read 
by  junior  college  students — ' '  Voyages  of  the 
Norsemen"  for  a  student  in  American  history; 
a  volume  of  the  "Collected  Works  of  Alfred  the 
Great";  facsimile  first  editions  of  Walton's 
"Angler,"  or  of  "The  Old  Yellow  Book"  for 
a  student  of  English  literature ;  a  rare  and  costly 
folio  on  ferns,  with  eolored  plates,  for  a  student 
of  botany;  a  dozen  books,  with  illustrations,  on 
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Grecian  life  and  customs,  for  use  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Greek  play,  and  material  on  subjects 
for  essays,  debates,  or  investigation. 

An  increased  appropriation  of  $5000  has  been 
made  for  books  for  next  year,  with  an  additional 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  music  and  phonograph 
records,  and  plans  are  made  for  the  development 
of  a  picture  collection. 

/         i         i 

Fifth  District  Meeting 

The  fifth  district  of  the  California  Library 
Association  comprises  Alpine,  Amador,  Cala- 
veras, El  Dorado,  Mono,  Nevada,  Placer,  Sac- 
ramento, San  Joaquin,  and  Yolo  counties.  Its 
annual  meeting  was  held  March  12  at  the 
Women's  Clubhouse  in  Lodi.  The  president, 
Miss  Bertha  S.  Taylor,  librarian  of  Amador 
County  Library,  and  the  secretary,  Miss 
Amy  L.  Boynton,  librarian  of  the  Lodi  Public 
Library,  had  prepared  a  program  of  unusual 
interest. 

The  large  gathering  of  visitors  was  wel- 
comed by  W.  H.  Thompson,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Lodi  Public  Library. 

Doctor  Tully  C.  Knoles,  president  of  the 
College  of  the  Pacific,  gave  an  intensely  in- 
teresting talk  on  "Whither  Russia."  He  stated 
that  Russia  is  a  country  of  contradictions, 
and  gave  many  illustrations  to  prove  his  as- 
sertion. 

An  excellent  luncheon  was  served  at  Hotel 
Lodi.  During  the  noon  intermission  music 
was  furnished  by  an  orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Helen  A.  Botts  of  the  Lodi 
Public  Library  staff.  She  also  added  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon  session  by 
singing  a  group  of  songs. 

During  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Bertha 
Taylor  was  unanimously  elected  to  represent 
the  fifth  district  on  the  nominating  commit- 
tee of  the  California  Library  Association,  and 
Miss  Amj'  Boynton  was  elected  alternate. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  State  Librarian  and 
president  of  the  California  Library  Associa- 
tion, told  of  plans  for  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
California  Library  Association  and  Pacific 
Northwest  Library  Association  to  be  held  at 
Gearhart,  Ore.,  June  13  to  15  of  this  year. 

As  the  fifth  district  is  in  the  Mother  Lode 
section,  it  was  especially  fitting  that  the  topic, 
"The  Mother  Lode,"  should  dominate  the  aft- 
ernoon program.  Miss  Eudora  Garoutte,  head 
of  the  California  Department  of  the  State 
Library,  sketched  the  early  history  of  mining 
in  California.  She  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
miners  and  those  who  blazed  the  way  for  the 
Californians  of  today.  In  conclusion  she  re- 
lated most  feelingly  Bret  Harte's  story,  "How 
Santa  Glaus  Came  to  Simpson's  Bar." 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Sargent  of  Jackson,  who  is  writ- 
ing a  history  of  Amador  County,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Warrington  of  Sutter  Creek  capti- 
vated the  audience  with  the  stories  they  told 
of  the  early  history  of  Amador  County  and 
"The  Mother  Lode." 

Hillard  E.  Welch,  grand  president  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  told  of  the 


organization  of  the  order  in  1875  and  its  ef- 
forts to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  early 
days  in  California. 

During  intermissions  much  attention  was 
given  to  a  most  interesting  display  of  Cali- 
fornia relics.  At  the  close  of  the  session  maps 
of  the  Bret  Harte  countiy  and  the  Mother 
Lode  Highway  were  distributed.  These  maps 
were  furnished  by  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  Stockton  and  Jackson. 


FRESNO  TEACHER'S  DEVICES 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  School  who  is  doing  interesting  and 
original  work  in  her  primary  class  in  the 
Fresno  city  schools  is  Mrs.  Cleone  Brown. 
She  has  recently  completed  a  set  of  cards  for 
the  children  to  match.  On  each  card  is  a  pic- 
ture, beneath  it  is  the  printed  word,  and  on 
the  reverse  side  the  printed  word  again  ap- 
pears. Some  of  the  words  used  are :  boy, 
jump  (stick  figures  are  used  to  show  the  ac- 
tion words),  house,  dog,  girl,  kitty,  cat,  tree, 
run.  The  pictures  aid  the  child  when  he  is 
learning  the  word.  When  he  thinks  he  has 
mastered  the  word  he  reverses  the  cards  and 
matches  the  words  without  the  use  of  the 
picture.  Mrs.  Brown  has  a  number  of  other 
projects  and  devices  which  she  is  using  suc- 
cessfully in  the  schoolroom. 

THE   COLUMBIA  THEATER 


The  Columbia  Theater  on  Eddy  Street,  near 
Market,  San  Francisco,  under  the  direction  of 
Gottlob,  Erlanger  &  Co.,  furnishes  a  class  of 
attractions  that  appeal  to  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  the  interpretation  of 
dramatic  literature. 

"The  Arabian"  and  "Sun  Up,"  recently 
presented,  are  types  of  plays  produced. 
"Trelawny  of  the  Wells"  with  John  Drew, 
Mrs.  Whiffen,  and  other  stars,  is  booked  for 
the  near  future. 

There  is  a  dependableness  about  Columbia. 
J.  J.  Gottlob,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  Columbia  Theater  management  since  the 
early  nineties,  has  high  standards  in  dra- 
matics and  a  financial  integrity  that  is  seldom 
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equaled,  either  in  theatrical  or  banking  eir  j 
cles.   In  his  career  in  San  Francisco  he  has 
been  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  manage  I 
ment  of  the  Bush  Street,  the  California,  th< 
Baldwin,  the  Van  Ness,  and  the  Columbia! 
Gottlob  himself  has  become  an  institution  it  I 
San  Francisco,  and  when  dramatic  history  i; 
written  of  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate  hiil 
name   will  lead  all  the  rest.    He  has   beei 
identified  with  a  large  percentage  of  all  th- 
ing dramatic  productions  in  San  Francisc»j 
during  the  past  forty  years. 

The  production  of  "Trelawny  of  the  Wells'} 
will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  thcl 
year,  and  all  the  old  Columbia  patrons  will 
rally  to  give  John  Drew  and  the  company  : 
real  San  Francisco  welcome. 
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F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 
Catalog  on  request 


Summer  Session 

California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 

JUNE  20TH  TO  JULY  30TH 

Catalog  mailed  on  request 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 

Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND  WARRANTED 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 
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Do  You 

Want  to  Increase 

Your  Income? 


ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 
HONESTLY: 

Are  you  saving  consistently  for  the  future? 

Are  you  sure  your  investment  is  safe? 

Is  your  money  working  for  you  by  paying  a 
maximum  amount  of  interest? 

Do  you  not  think  that  your  investment, 
steady  though  not  large,  should  be  exempt 
from  the  income  tax? 

Do  you  realize  that  you  could  actually  in- 
vest as  small  a  sum  as  $5  per  month  and 
that  it  would  begin  immediately  to  draw 
6  per  cent  interest? 

IE  INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING  LOAN 
SSOCIATION  GUARANTEES: 

Safety,  satisfaction,  and  6  per  cent  interest 
ompounded  semiannually. 

It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Build- 
ng  and  Loan  Commission. 

If  you  invest  with  the  INDUSTRIAL  BULLD- 
"G  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  you  can  answer 
favorably  each  of  the  above  questions;  you  will 
be  safe;  you  will  SAVE  and  HAVE. 

No  obligation  is  involved  on  your  part  if  you 
write  or  call  upon  us  for  further  information. 

Call  or  Write  for  Free  Booklets : 

' '  MAKING  DREAMS  COME  TRUE. ' ' 

' '  TOM  TURNS  THRIFTY. ' ' 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING 
LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

557-567  Monadnock  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  California 


VALLEY  SUPERVISORS  MEET 


SI 


We  Are  the  California  Depository 
for  the 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PUBLISHERS 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE  HALL.  INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  Also  Carry 

The 
Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

OF 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We    Can    Supply    the    Business,    Technical 

and    Scientific   Books   of   All 

Publishers 

TECHNICAL 
BOOK  COMPANY 

525  Market  Street         San  Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  19 


A  very  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Rural  Supervisors  Association  of 
the  Central  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.  was  held 
at  Visalia,  Friday,  March  11.  Under  the 
management  of  the  program  committee,  Miss 
Esta  Aulman,  chairman,  a  delicious  Spanish 
luncheon  was  served  to  forty  members  and 
guests.  Speeches,  songs,  and  amusing  stories 
of  personal  experiences  interspersed  the 
courses  of  the  menu. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  supervisors  met  in  the 
American  Legion  Hall.  The  reports  of  re- 
search committees  were  given  and  generally 
discussed.  Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Schools  of  California, 
distributed  some  very  helpful  and  interesting 
bulletins  from  the  state  office. 

The  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws 
reported,  and  after  some  minor  details  were 
changed  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  in  Fresno, 
May  13,  for  further  discussion  and  plans 
relative  to  a  state  curriculum. 

C.  N.  Thomas,  Secretary. 


'YOU  MIGHT  TELL  HER 
A  STORY" 


EXHIBIT  OF  NATIVE  FLORA 


The  thirteenth  annual  state  exhibit  of 
California's  native  flowers  and  shrubs  will 
be  held  at  the  Vendome  Hotel  in  San  Jose  on 
April  19  and  20,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Wild  Flower  Conservation  League,  directed 
by  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Rice  of  Saratoga  and 
Mrs.  Roxana  Ferris  of  the  botany  department 
of  Stanford  University. 

National  Wild  Flower  Protection  Day, 
now  celebrated  annually  on  April  24  in  the 
schools  throughout  America  and  Canada,  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  first  state  exhibit  of 
California  wild  Bowel's  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Bertha  Rice  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  on  April  24, 
1915. 

California  bird  and  wild  flower  conserva- 
tion clubs,  numbering  over  two  thousand 
members,  have  recently  been  organized  in 
Santa  Clara  County. 


EDUCATIONAL   AIDS   OFFERED 


The  International  Silver  Company,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  has  inaugurated  an  educational 
division  of  its  home  bureau.  This  department 
will,  upon  request,  send  any  teacher  two 
complete  files  or  courses  with  a  demonstra- 
tion plaque  to  which  is  attached  five  actual 
spoon  blanks  showing  the  five  steps  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  its  inlaid  and 
plated  spoon.  There  is  also  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  "A  Trip  Through  a  Silverware  Factory." 
How  to  plan  for  any  one  of  the  six  principal 
eating  occasions  and  how  to  set  a  table  and 
serve  a  meal  are  included  in  the  series.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  may  obtain  material  by 
writing  to  this  company.  Domestic  science 
and  home-making  classes  will  find  the  mate- 
rial most  suitable  for  its  purposes,  according 
to  the  International  Silver  Company. 


Six  thousand  children  joined  in  the  song 
fest  which  was  a  feature  of  the  patriotic 
program  in  observance  of  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  San  Francisco  last 
February.  The  program  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Citizens  Committee,  headed  by 
the  Mayor  and  supported  by  leading  organi- 
zations of  the  city.  Estelle  Carpenter,  direc- 
tor of  music,  San  Francisco  School  Depart- 
ment, conducted  the  music. 


It  was  a  rainy  afternoon  in  March.  Myfriend 
Betty  Thomas  was  visiting  me  for  a  few  days. 
Just  as  we  were  pouring  tea  for  an  afternoon 
lunch  the  bell  rang.  I  jumped  up  and  an- 
swered it.  Our  next-door  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Harrington,  wished  to  know  if  I  would  take 
care  of  her  little  daughter  for  the  afternoon. 

"I'm  going  downtown  for  an  hour  or  so," 
she  said,  "and  I  hate  to  leave  Anne  with  my 
hired  girl.  The  girl  pays  no  attention  to  her. 
The  last  time  I  left  Anne  with  her,  Anne 
swallowed  a  button." 

I  promised  to  let  nothing  like  that  happen, 
so  Mrs.  Harrington  left  Anne  with  me. 

No  sooner  had  she  closed  the  door  than 
Anne  asked,  "Where  Mama?" 

"Mama's  gone  to  the  store,"  I  answered. 

Anne  looked  up  at  me,  and  then  at  Betty, 
and  wrinkled  up  her  nose. 

"I  want  my  Mama,"  she  cried. 

I  picked  her  up  and  took  her  in  the  parlor. 
There  Betty  and  I  tried  every  way  we  could 
think  of  to  stop  her  crying.  Finally  Betty 
suggested  something  new. 

"You  might  tell  her  a  story,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  want  no  story,"  wailed  Anne. 

But  it  was  too  brilliant  a  suggestion  to  be 
dropped  without  a  trial. 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  said  I,  "there  was  a 
little — little — "  I  stopped  because  I  had  no 
plan  for  a  story  in  my  head.  But  Betty 
helped  me. 

"Bear,"  she  said. 

"One  day  the  little  bear  got  lost,"  I  con- 
tinued. 

To  my  great  surprise,  Anne  stopped  cry- 
ing. 

I  don't  remember  exactly  what  the  little 
bear  did,  but  I  do  remember  it  held  Anne's 
attention  completely  until  her  mother  arrived. 

Mrs.  Harrington  thanked  both  Betty  and 
me  very  much  for  taking  care  of  her  daughter, 
and  just  as  she  was  leaving  the  house  Anne 
said,  "I  come  over  tomorrow  and  hear  more 
'bout  little  bear." 

Betty  and  I  laughed  and  said,  "Do  come 
over.  We  will  love  to  have  you." 


The  composition  printed  above  is  exactly 
as  written  by  a  twelve-year-old  shut-in  girl 
who  previously  had  hated  such  work  and 
who  was  not  able  to  write  anything  without 
great  effort.  She  picked  out  her  own  subject 
from  Ball's  "Building  With  Words,"  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  developed  it  in  her 
own  way,  and  wrote  her  composition  with- 
out assistance  except  from  the  book.  Her 
mother,  who  had  despaired  of  her  work,  said 
that  Ball's  "Building  With  Words"  had  lubri- 
cated the  child's  brain  and  released  her 
tongue.  Teachers  wishing  to  have  their  pu- 
pils' "brains  lubricated  and  tongues  released" 
please  write  to  Ginn  &  Co.,  45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  who  will  send  you  the  whole 
story.  _ 

J.  L.  Sloane,  principal  of  the  grammar  school 
at  Morgan  Hill,  has  introduced  many  innova- 
tions in  the  Morgan  Hill  school  system  since 
his  incumbency  and  has  found  his  progressive 
work  successful,  it  is  reported.  Mr.  Sloane 
believes  that  both  texts  and  practical  training 
are  necessary  in  the  school.  He  has  intro- 
duced the  student  government  plan,  a  dra- 
matic club,  manual  training  work,  and  an  ele- 
mentary school  paper  edited  by  the  students. 
The  students,  it  is  said,  have  not  only  im- 
proved in  their  work,  but  their  interest  has 
been  aroused  and  a  desire  created  for  greater 
a  ccomplishment. 
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ABOUT  BOOKS 


The  Desert,  God's  Crucible,  by  Bruce  W. 
MeDaniel:  The  beauty  and  artistry  of  this 
volume  is  a  triumph  in  both  art  and  book- 
making.  Finely  drawn,  realistic  sketches 
breathing  the  true  desert  are  on  every  page 
that  has  not  a  full-page  photograph  used  to 
illustrate  the  poems.  The  sketches  are  so 
delicate  on  the  tinted  paper  that  the  heavier 
brown  ink  of  the  type  in  which  the  poems 
are  set  but  enhances  their  tracery.  A  few  of 
the  titles  of  the  verses  will  give  the  best  idea 
as  to  content  :  The  Desert  Rat;  The  Joshua 
Tree;  The  Desert  Wind;  Tramping  Through 
the  Sage;  Salton  Sea;  The  Mirage;  The 
Yucca;  Morning  in  the  Dunes — and  many 
more.  These  lilies  alone  make  the  person  who 
has  been  in  the  "wide  open  spaces"  in  desert- 
land  pause — and  read!  The  sphit  of  the 
desert  is  here,  caught  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  translated  by  a  lover  of  the  Mohave, 
and  ready  to  arouse  that  emotion  the  desert 
rouses  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
name : 
"  Who  comes  to  me  with  faith  and  open  heart 

Yield  I  my  soul. " 
(Swetland  Publishing  Company,  658  Cham- 
ber  of    Commerce    Building,    Los    Angeles, 
Western  distributors.   Price  $5.) 
1        1        1 

The  Little  Boy  Who  Lived  on  the  Hill, 
A  story  for  wee  bits  of  tikes,  by  Annie  Lau- 
rie, illustrated  by  James  Swinnerton:  Here  is 
a  story-book  that  has  stood  the  test  of  use 
for  many  years  and  its  popularity  has  justi- 
fied a  new  edition.  The  author  is  the  much- 
beloved  Annie  Laurie  of  newspaper  renown, 
and  the  artist  is  a  nationally  famous  man. 
These  two  have  produced  a  series  of  stories 
and  sketches  the  charm  of  which  it  would 


be  hard  to  equal.  An  adult  reading  the 
stories  smiles  sympathetically  and  reads  al- 
most as  breathlessly  as  a  youngster,  for 
surely  the  spirit  of  youth  and  its  problems 
are  presented  in  a  delightfully  human  and 
understanding  style.  "Little  Boy"  and  "Mama" 
are  the  main  characters,  but  "Papa"  and  the 
little  girl  next  door  play  their  parts  in  this 
youthful  tale.  It  is  so  true  to  life,  as  all  of 
this  author's  material  is,  that  it  carries  an 
irresistible  appeal.  But  this  is  not  all — here 
is  a  story  that  has  lived,  not  on  account  of 
its  interest  value  alone,  but  on  account  of  its 
moral  value.  Kindergartners,  first  and  sec- 
ond graders  will  derive  pleasure,  amusement, 
and  a  few  subtle  hints  as  to  how  they  should 
conduct  themselves  when  they  feel  like  upset- 
ting chairs  and  eating  too  much !  The  book 
is  excellent  library  material,  also.  (Desmond 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  California  School  Book  De- 
pository, 149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Western  distributors.    Price  $2.) 

111 
The  Many  a  Way  Series,  "Many  a  Way  for 
Memorial  Day"  and  "Many  a  Way  for  Clos- 
ing Day,"  compiled  and  edited  by  Grace  B. 
Faxon:  These  two  paper-bound  volumes  will 
delight  the  heart  of  any  elementary  grade 
teacher,  particularly  if  she  teaches  in  a  rural 
school.  A  wide  variety  of  material,  grouped 
according  to  grades  one  to  eight,  is  offered. 
The  plays,  dialogues,  poems,  and  suggested 
programs  are  original,  interesting,  bright, 
and  practical.  So  wide  is  the  variety  offered 
that  teachers  and  children  have  a  choice  as 
to  what  is  most  appropriate  and  interesting 
for  the  particular  grade  or  school  or  group, 
to  be  pleased.  The  compiler,  who  makes  many 
contributions,  understands  children  and 
school  needs.  Her  directions  are  simple  and 
to  the  point.   This  publishing  company  has  a 


variety  of  excellent  material  for  dramatiza- 
tion  in  the  schools.    (Walter  H.  Baker  Com- 1 
pany,  41  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass.   Price 
per  volume,  60  cents.) 

iii 
A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  by  Washington! 
Irving,  edited  for  School  Use  by  George  C.I 


children  welcome 
LosAngeles.California 


Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,     without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location,     accommodations,     service, 

rates — all   just   right.     Convenient  to 

everything  you'll  need,  too. 

RATES 

Without  Bath,  1  person,  $1.50 

Without  Bath,  2  persons,    2.00 

With  Bath,  1  person,  $2.00-2.50-3.00 

With  Bath,  2  persons,   2.50-3.00-3.50 

1     i     i 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 


MOUNT  SHASTA  SUMMER  SESSION 

(Chico  State  Teachers  College) 
June  20  to  July  2g 


RECREATION 

EDUCATION 

VACATION 

Courses  for  credentials  or  the  A.  B.  Degree  in  Education 

Among  the  visiting  faculty  are: 

Dr.  Virgil  Dickson,  Research  Director  of  Oakland 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hughes,  Research  Director  of  Pasadena 

A  variety  of  advanced  courses  for  teachers  and  administrators 

The  naturalist  will  find  more  scenic  beauty  than  in  any  other  region  in  the  United  States 

A  camp  with  modern  conveniences  Many  trips  of  interest 

Annual  hike  to  the  top  of  Mount  Shasta 

Address 
PRES.  C.  M.  OSENBAUGH,  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Wells  and  Joseph  B.  Thoburn :  Here  is  a 
handy  volume  for  the  study  of  a  classic. 
Notes  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
work.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  Western 
Series  of  English  and  American  Classics. 
(Harlow  Publishing  Company,  Oklahoma 
City.)  ,      ,      , 

Junior  French,  by  L.  J.  A.  Mercier:  Mate- 
rial in  this  volume  is  presented  in  the  oral- 
self-expression  method.  It  is  an  oral  method 
with  stress  placed  upon  both  speaking  and 
reading  knowledge.  Self- 
activity  is  emphasized  and 
the  student  has  ample  op- 
portunity for  expressing 
himself  while  studying. 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  39 
Division  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.   Price  $1.68.) 


Latin  tor  Today,  by  Ma- 
son D.  Gray  and  Thornton 
Jenkins :  This  is  a  first- 
year  course  said  to  be  in- 
spired by  classical  investi- 
gation. Notes  and  lesson 
helps,  together  with  espe- 
cially prepared  illustra- 
tions, make  the  book  dif- 
ferent f  rom  the  usual  Latin 
text  and  add  to  its  value. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price 
$1.40.) 

111 

New  Civic  Biology,  by 
George  William  Hunter : 
Material  here  is  presented 
in  problem  form.  The  book 
is  for  secondary  schools. 
Interesting  new  viewpoints. 
This  book  has  been  adopted 
as  a  text  by  the  biology 
committee  of  the  Oakland 
schools.  (American  Book 
Company,  100  Washington 
[  Square,  New  York.) 

i  1  1 
'■  The  Conduct  of  Physical 
I  Activities  In  Elementary 
:  and  High  Schools,  by  Wil- 
i  bur  P.  Bow-en :  This  is  a 
I  book  on  the  technique  of 
1  handling  classes  in  physical 
I-  activities.  The  book  does 
I  not  supply  material,  but 
ji  tells  how  to  use  material. 
j  Illustrated.  (A.  S.  Barnes 
P  Company,  7  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York. 
I  Price  $2.) 

111 

\  What's  Wrong  With 
I  American  Education,  by 
j  David  Snedden :  This  is  a 
t  book  of  constructive  criti- 
L  cism.  A  careful  analysis  of 
I  conditions  is  made  and  rem- 
f  edies  sug-gested.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
'  pincott  Company,  East 
)  Washington  Square,  Phila- 
I  delphia,  Pa.  Price  $2.) 
111 

•i  Tests  and  Measurements 
I  in  High  School  Instruc- 
■  tion,  bv  G.  M.  Ruch  and 
'.  G.  D.  Stoddard,  edited  by 
Doctor  Lewis  M.  Terman : 
This  is  one  of  the  Measure- 
!  ment  and   Adjustment  se- 


ries. Contains  information  needed  regarding 
current  practices  in  educational  and  mental 
testing  to  enable  principal  or  teacher  in  sec- 
ondary schools  to  make  better  use  of  tests 
in  meeting  problems  of  instruction  and  ad- 
ministration. (World  Book  Company,  Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson,  New  York.    Price  $2.20.) 


The  Brooklet's  Story,  by  Alexis  Everett 
Frye:  This  is  a  new  edition  of  Brooks  and 
Brook  Basins,  and  those  teachers  and  chil- 


dren who  have  enjoyed  that  book  will  appre- 
ciate the  changes  and  additions  made  in  this 
new  volume.  The  material  concerning  physi- 
cal geography,  wherein  a  brook  basin  is  a 
world  in  miniature,  is  not  only  valuable  and 
illuminating  to  the  child,  but  its  charm  of 
style,  its  story  interest,  its  correlation  with 
nature  poems,  all  combine  to  make  a  volume 
that  wyill  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  be- 
ginners in  geography.  There  is  a  lilt  and  a 
jovous  spirit  in  this  book  that  is  irresistible. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston.) 


^yonswBrin^  the  Curtain 
CeSl  of  School  Approval 


FOR 

BEST! 


EFFECTS 
USE 

QjAY^NEX 


'ii  in 


kF  G*«2«  it 

Jf  American  Crayon  ]!| 

Company         ■ ' 


"Old  Faithful" 


ii 


ctheFinerWax  Gmyon 

Jn9he 
Slue  and  OrangeBox 


The  American  Crayon  Company 
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4  Important  Features 
Advanced  Models 
Give  High  Schools 

1  Hygienically  Correct 

Properly  designed  back  support.  Seals 
not  too  high  or  too  deep  (Iront  to 
back).  All  latigue  eliminated  by 
avoiding  harmful  strains  and  pres- 
sures. Greater  comfort.  Good  posture 
made  certain.  Conducive  to  vigor, 
permanent  health  and  proper  physical 
development. 

2  Mobility 

Light  in  weight.  Smooth,  frictionless 
floor  contact.  Built  in  one  unit.  Only 
A  pointB  of  contact  with  floor  as  com- 
pared with  8  points  in  usual  equip- 
ment. 40 Toless  floor  space  requiredthan 
tables  and  chairs.  Ample  knee  space 
underneath  top.  Perfectly  balanced — 
can  not  lip.  Ball  glides  on  legs  of  solid 
milled  steel.  Easy  moving  without 
wear  on  floor.  Suitable  for  effective 
group  study  and  recitation.  Permit  bet- 
ter lighting  arrangements.  Ideal  for 
socialized  activities  without  sacrificing 
orderliness  and  efficiency. 

3  Adjustability 

Adjustable  for  any  height.  Specially 
adaptable  for  high  schools.  All  leg 
dangling  eliminated.  Both  desk  and 
seat  adjustable.  Slouchy  positions  be- 
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4  Swivel  Seat 
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liness in  entering  and  leaving  seat. 
Sliding,  crowding,  bumping  of  knees 
eliminated.  Seat  may  be  turned  away 
from  glare  to  any  effective  light.  Makes 
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without  sacrificing  erect  normal  pos- 
ture or  back  support  of  chair.  Helpful 
for  socialization.  Silent,  velvety  move- 
ment. Cushioned  stop.  Nothing  to 
work  loose . . .  nothing  to  deteriorate. 
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THROUGH  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

A  Program  for  Closing  Day 

By  Euth  Thompson 


[This  program,  which  calls  for  thirteen  characters,  may  be  cut  to  the 
number  of  pupils  available  by  taking  out  some  of  the  days,  such  as 
Boosevelt  Day,  Franklin's  Birthday,  New  Year's  Day,  observance  of 
these  days  not  being  required  by  the  state  school  law.  It  would  be  practi- 
cal, however,  rather  than  to  omit  them,  to  have  some  of  the  children  take 
more  than  one  part.  The  program  could  be  expanded  to  include  Labor 
Day,  the  first  Monday  in  September ;  first  day  of  autumn,  September  23 ; 
Hallowe'en,  October  31;  shortest  day  of  the  year,  December  21;  William 
McKinley  Day,  January  29 ;  Ground  Hog  Day,  February  2 ;  St.  Patrick 's 
Day,  March  17;  Easter  Day,  at  whatever  date  it  has  occurred;  Valentine 
Day,  February  14,  etc.  Any  costumes  or  dresses  may  be  worn.  It  would 
be  more  festive  if  the  Admission  Day  representative  should  wear  a  band 
or  gown  of  golden  poppy  shade;  the  patriotic  representatives  could  wear 
red,  white,  and  blue,  or  costumes  worn  at  the  time  of  the  life  of  the  person 
represented;  Arbor  Day,  green;  Memorial  Day,  white.  As  each  character 
9peaks,  he  steps  forward,  and  when  he  has  finished  he  steps  into  the  back- 
ground again,  leaving  room  for  the  following  speaker.  Some  appropriate 
closing-day  song  could  be  sung  in  conclusion.] 

CHARACTERS 
The  Speaker  (may  be  boy  or  girl) 

Boys  or  girls  representing 


Admission  Day 
Columbus  Day 
Theodore  Roosevelt  's 

Birthday 
Armistice  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  Day 
New  Year's  Day 


Benjamin  Franklin's 

Birthday 
Abraham  Lincoln's 

Birthday 
George  Washington  's 

Birthday 
Arbor  Day 
Memorial  Day 


'»  Speaker  : 


■0 


The  close  of  school  has  come  at  last 
And  sober  working  days  are  past, 
But  always,  ere  we  close  a  book, 
'Tis  best  to  give  a  long,  last  look, 
So  sure  of  facts  we'll  really  be 
And  know  our  subject  thoroughly. 
To  Special  days  now  we  will  turn 
And  find  the  lessons  that  we  learn, 
For  lessons  teaching  better  ways 
Were  those  we  learned  on  Special  days. 
Admission,  Lincoln,  Washington, 
And  Armistice — are  lessons  one — 
For  patriotism  rings  through  them, 
Small  qualities  they  do  condemn. 
Hurrah  for  good  old  U.  S.  A. ! 
We'll  try  to  serve  her  every  day! 
Then  next  Columbus  Day,  we  know 
This  is  the  day  to  courage  show ; 
We  learn  to  persevere  and  try, 
To  not  give  up,  to  "do  or  die!" 
And  when  Thanksgiving  comes  along 
We  thankful  feel,  and  show  in  song, 


As  well  as  in  our  hearts  and  acts- 

We  vitalize  Thanksgiving  facts. 

With  warm  good  cheer  does  Christmas  come ; 

We  know  that  it  is  jolly  fun — 

But  deeper  meaning  now  is  here 

Than  merely  Merry  Christmas  cheer — 

We  learn  to  love,  and  give,  and  share, 

To  help  some  others'  burdens  bear. 

Next,  Arbor  Day  comes  with  the  spring ; 

We  learn  of  trees,  and  birds  that  sing ; 

We  learn  to  love  the  forests  grand, 

To  save  the  trees  we  form  a  band, 

And  when  vacation  time  comes  'round, 

Our  forests  are  a  camping  ground. 

Memorial  Day  we  then  observe 

And  honor  those  who  did  not  swerve, 

But  gave  the  greatest  gift  of  all 

When  answering  their  country's  call. 

Now,  all  these  days  in  quick  review, 

We'll  summon,  just  to  speak  to  you ! 

Admission  Day:  I  represent  Admission  Day, 
which  is  observed  in  California,  September  9.  Ad- 
mission Day,  as  its  name  signifies,  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  California's  entrance  to  the  Union,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1850.  The  thirty-first  star  in  our  flag  stands 
for  California !  California  is  a  colorful  and  a  rich 
state;  colorful  in  its  history,  its  romantic  beauty, 
and  its  romantic  wealth.  Virginia  Burton  Brad- 
ley has  sung  of  it-: 

Not  all  of  the  gold  of  the  Golden  State 

Is  found  in  her  mountain  mines ; 
It  gleams  from  the  boughs  of  the  orange  trees 

And  the  gay  begonia  vines ; 
It  glows  in  the  patches  of  poppies  abloom 

That  girdle  the  slopes  of  the  hills ; 
It  beams  from  the  bright-colored  marigolds 

Appareled  in  fringes  and  frills ; 
It  flashes  in  space  on  the  butterfly 's  wing, 

On  the  belts  of  the  banded  bees, 
Reflects  from  the  thousands  of  jeweled  balls 

On  the  yellow  acacia  trees ; 
It  glistens  in  honey  of  orange  and  sage 

That  drips  from  the  golden  comb, 
And  glitters  and  glints  on  the  sanded  shore 

In  its  tryst  with  the  wooing  foam  ; 
It  shimmers  in  acres  of  mustard  in  bloom 

That  mantles  the  hill  and  the  plain ; 
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And  gold  may  be  found  in  the  heart  of  the  rose, 
In  the  harvests  of  full-ripened  grain; 

While  summer  and  winter  are  radiant  with  gold 
Prom  the  sun  as  it  shines  and  shines. 

Not  all  of  tin-  gold  of  the  Golden  State 
Js  found  in  her  mountain  mines! 

Columbus  Day:  I  represent  Columbus  Day. 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered 4he  New  World, 
October  12,  14!)2.  Nut  only  docs  the  greatness  of 
Columbus's  discovery  impress  us,  but  the  lesson 
( Jolumbus  taught  us,  the  lesson  of  courage  and  per- 
severance, leaves  an  indelible  mark  upon  our  minds. 
Joaquin  .Miller  has  written  a  great  poem,  "Colum- 
bus," and  its  dramatic  conclusion  is  beautiful  and 
impressive : 

Then,  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck 

And  peered  through  darkness.  Ah,  that  night 
Of  all  dark  nights!  And  then  a  speck — 

A  light !  a  light !  a  light !  a  light ! 
It  grew,  a  starlight  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time 's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world ;  he  gave  that  world 

Its  grandest  lesson  :   "  On  !  sail  on  ! " 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Birthday:  I  represent 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  birthday,  October  27.  Roose- 
velt was  one  of  our  great  Americans.  He  served  his 
country  during  the  Spanish- American  War;  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States  for  two  terms. 
He  led  a  clean  aud  upright  life  and  we  respect  him 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  his  service  to  his  country. 
Roosevelt  was  a  sickly  lad.  He  deliberately  left  his 
luxurious  home  to  live  as  a  cowboy  ou  the  Western 
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plains  and  gain  health.  He  built  his  weak  body  into 
a  strong  one  as  carefully  as  one  rebuilds  a  weak 
structure  of  wood  or  stone.  He  was  determined  to 
win  in  the  battle  of  life — and  he  did!  This  was 
Roosevelt's  creed: 

I  believe  in  honesty,  sincerity,  and  the  square  deal ;  in 
making  up  one's  mind  what  to  do — and  doing  it. 

I  believe  in  fearing  God  and  taking  one's  own  part. 

I  believe  in  hitting  the  line  hard  when  you  are  right. 

I  believe  in  hard  work  and  honest  sport. 

I  believe  in  a  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body. 

I  believe  we  have  room  for  but  one  soul  loyalty,  and  that  is 
loyalty  to  the  American  people. 

Armistice  Day  :  I  represent  Armistice  Day.  No 
vember  11, 1918,  is  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  World 
War,  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  The 
World  War  has  been  called  "the  war  to  end  war." 
It  was  called  the  World  War  because  the  countries 
involved  covered  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  The 
underlying  cause  of  the  war  was  the  ambition  of  the 
German  Kaiser  to  make  himself  and  his  country 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  The  United  States  en- 
tered the  struggle  with  the  Allies.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, President  at  the  time,  explained  our  reason! 
for  entering  the  conflict  when  he  declared  we  wen 
going  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.'] 
The  Allies  won.  We  remember  the  World  War,  bid 
we  try  to  forgive  those  who  caused  the  terrifk 
struggle  which  cost  the  world  the  lives  of  millions  ol 
people.  The  poet  has  written  truly  when  he  penned^ 
these  lines : 

' '  Blessed  is  this  day,  past  any  other  day 

The  world  has  ever  known ;  yet  must  we  pray 

The  world  hereafter  may  so  blessed  be 

Never  another  day  like  this  to  see." 

Thaxksgivixg  Day:  I  represent  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  in  America  was 
observed  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1621,  though  th( 
Thanksgiving  celebration  of  1623  is  regarded  as  the 
origin  of  our  national  Thanksgiving  Day.  There  i 
not  a  deflnite  date  for  the  day,  but  the  President  ol 
the  United  States  sends  out  a  proclamation  eacl 
year  to  the  effect  that  the  last  Thursday  in  Novein 
ber  is  to  be  observed.  Following  this,  the  Governo] 
of  each  state  makes  a  similar  proclamation.  Abraj 
ham  Lincoln  was  the  first  President  to  begin  this 
custom.  When  we  observe  Thanksgiving  we  re 
member  our  blessings  with  grateful  hearts,  aud  on: 
minds  turn,  too,  to  that  first  Thanksgiving  Day  oi 
American  soil : 

For  shelter  there  were  giant  trees, 

For  music  wild  birds  sang ; 
With  happiness  and  grateful  cheer 

New  England  forests  rang ! 
This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving, 

And  everyone  took  part ; 
Thus  thanks  and  praise  were  offered 

From  every  grateful  heart. 
Thanks  for  new-found  freedom, 

Thanks  for  new  home  sod. 
Thanks  for  harvest  food  and  clothes 

And  thanks  for  home  and  God. 

— Ruth  Thompson. 

Christmas   Day:   I  represent   Christmas   Day 
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Christmas  is  a  religious  festival  which  we  celebrate 
each  year  on  December  25  in  memory  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  It  is  thought  that  the  name  comes  from 
the  order  that  was  given  for  saying  mass,  Christ- 
mass,  for  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  day  com- 
memorating the  Savior's  birth.  Edmund  Hamilton 
Sears  wrote  one  of  our  most  popular  hymns.  It  is 
filled  with  the  music  and  joy  and  significance  of 
Christmas : 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold : 
"Peace  to  the  earth,  good  will  to  men 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  King! 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

New  Year's  Day:  I  represent  New  Year's  Day. 
The  first  day  of  January  we  make  a  fresh,  a  new 
J  beginning  each  year : 

' '  The  grand  New  Year ! 
A  year  to  be  giad  in, 
Not  to  be  bad  in, 
A  year  to  live  in, 
To  gain  and  give  in ; 
A  year  for  trying 
And  not  for  sighing ; 
A  year  for  striving 
And  hearty  thriving ; 
A  bright  New  Year, 
Oh,  hold  it  dear ; 
I  .  For  God  who  sendeth, 

He  only  lendeth. ' ' 

Benjamin  Franklin's  Birthday:   I  represent 
Benjamin  Franklin's  birthday,  which  was  Janu- 
ary 17.  Franklin  rose  from  being  a  printer  boy  to 
a  great  scientist  and  statesman.  He  made  good  reso- 
ij  lutions  when  he  was  young.  He  kept  these  resolu- 
as  tions,  and  it  was  due  to  the  moral  strength  and  iron 
lit  will  which  he  exercised  that  later  made  him  a 
«■' famous  American  patriot  and  diplomat.  His  "Poor 
il  Richard's  Almanac"  and  his  Autobiography  are  lit- 
if  erature  that  will  live.  Some  quotations  from ' '  Poor 
t Richard's  Almanac"  are : 

l{     But  dost  thou  love  life?    Then  do  not  squander  time,  for 
ithat  's  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 

He  that  hath  a  trade  hath  an  estate,  and  he  that  hath  a 
calling  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor. 

Work  while  it  is  called  today,  for  you  know  not  how  much 
rejyou  may  be  hindered  tomorrow.    Have  you  something  to  do 
tomorrow  ?  Do  it  today ! 

Employ  thy  time  well  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure.  Since 
thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour. 
Learning  is  to  the  studious,  and  riches  to  the  careful. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Birthday:  I  represent 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
born  in  a  log  cabin  and  later  President  of  the  United 
States !  His  promotion  he  won  for  himself  by  work- 
ing, studying,  and  living  up  to  the  high  ideals  he 
held.  He  was  ambitious  for  himself  and  for  his 
country.  He  freed  the  slaves.  He  was  a  martyr  to 
his  country.  Edwin  Markham,  the  great  American 
poet,  says  of  Lincoln : 

He  held  his  place — 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at  pi-aise. 
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And  when  he  fell  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Washington's  Birthday:  I  represent  George 
Washington's  birthday.  George  Washington  was 
the  first  President  of  our  country.  Unlike  Lincoln, 
he  was  born  of  wealthy  family  and  later  inherited 
money,  but,  like  Lincoln,  he  had  high  ideals  and  he 
lived  up  to  them.  He  was  a  soldier,  statesman, 
patriot.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic. Some  of  Washington 's  rules  of  conduct  were : 

Think  before  you  speak. 

Undertake  not  what  you  cannot  perform,  but  be  careful  to 
keep  your  promise. 

Detract  not  from  others,  but  neither  be  excessive  in  com- 
mending. 

Give  not  advice  without  being  asked,  and  when  desired  do 
it  briefly. 

Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others. 

Speak  not  injurious  words  neither  in  jest  nor  earnest. 

Arbor  Day:  I  represent  Arbor  Day.  This  day, 
which  is  observed  on  March  7  in  California,  is  the 
birthday  of  the  great  plant  scientist,  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  It  is  the  day  set  aside  to  arouse  appreciation 
of  the  out-of-doors  and  of  all  nature's  beauty  and 
uses.  We  study  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  birds. 
We  plant  seeds  and  trees  on  that  day.  The  word 
arbor  comes  from  the  Latin,  meaning  tree.  We 
study  the  uses  of  trees  and  we  study  how  to  protect 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  trees : 

A  song  for  the  beautiful  trees  ! 

A  song  for  the  forest  grand, 

The  garden  of  God 's  own  hand, 

The  pride  of  his  centuries._w_  H  VenaMe. 

Memorial  Day  :  I  represent  Memorial  Day.  Me- 
morial Day,  sometimes  called  Decoration  Day,  is 
observed  annually.  In  the  Northern  and  Western 
states  of  this  country  it  is  observed  on  May  30.  In 
other  states  the  date  varies  from  April  to  some  time 
in  June,  but  the  spirit  of  observance  is  the  same  the 
country  over.  Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  memory 
and  respect  and  honor  for  those  heroes  who  gaA^e 
their  lives  for  their  country  during  the  Civil,  Span- 
ish-American, and  World  wars.  General  John  A. 
Logan,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  in  1868,  issued  an  order  for  the  observ- 
ance of  May  30  as  Memorial  Day.  The  day  has  been 
observed  each  year  since  that  time : 

The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier 's  last  tattoo  ; 
No  more'on  Life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  Fame 's  eternal  camping  ground, 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread, 
And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 
The  bivouac  of  the  &^._Theodore  O'Hara, 

The  Speaker  (stepping  forward  again) : 
The  year  has  gone — and  day  by  day 
We've  done  our  work,  enjoyed  our  play. 
We'll  try,  now  we  from  school  have  turned, 
To  practice  all  the  lessons  learned. 
Good-by  to  school  until  the  fall — 
A  happy,  healthful  time  to  all ! 
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LEARNING  TO  READ  IN  THE  PRIMARY 

Jli)  .\l  sjrjorie  Hardy 
University  Elementary  School,  University  of  Chicago 


"Can  the  child  read?"  "And  does  he  readV"  These  are 
the  questions  with  which  the  third-grade  teacher  is  greatly 
concerned  and  to  which  she  should  he  able  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  before  she  sends  the  child  from  the  primary  school. 
The  child  can  read  when  he  has  certain  fundamental  habits 
upon  which  good  reading  depends.  He  does  read,  at  other 
times  than  those  when  he  is  asked  to  read,  if  he  has  developed 
desirable  attitudes  toward  reading  and  toward  reading  ma- 
terial— if,  as  it  were,  he  has  made  reading  a  part  of  himself. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  judge  a  child's 
newly  acquired  powers  in  reading  through  standardized  tests 
devised  to  measure  achievement  in  reading.  If  achievement 
were  the  goal,  the  results  of  such  testing  would  be  conclusive 
evidence ;  for  the  results  expressed  numerically  would  indicate 
the  amount  of  skill  in  reading  the  child  has.  Such  a  test  is  one 
of  pure  performance,  the  results  of  which  depend  upon  the 
child's  phj'sical  and  emotional  conditions  at  the  time  he  is 
tested. 

But  achievement  in  reading  is  not  the  goal  in  reading.  It  is 
not  skill  alone,  but  the  learning  product  in  the  form  of  ability 
to  do  plus  a  will  to  do — a  condition  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  performance  test  or  expressed  numerically.  The  presence 
of  this  learning  is  largely  determined  by  observation  of  the 
child's  unconstrained  behavior;  either  he  has  it,  the  teacher 
finds,  or  he  hasn't  it.  Thus  two  children  of  widely  varying 
skill  may  both  possess  this  true  learning  product.  Standardized 
tests,  to  be  sure,  are  very  valuable  for  measuring  developing 
skill  which  must  come,  but  they  should  not  be  considered  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  the  true  learning  product. 

Although  the  child  in  fourth  grade  is  expected  to  read  inde- 
pendently at  the  level  of  maturity,  he  experiences  difficulty  if 
he  cannot  read  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  and  if  he  has  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  being  vitally  concerned  with  content. 
His  reading,  moreover,  becomes  a  burden  to  him  if  he  has  not 
acquired  the  pleasant  feeling-reaction  in  regard  to  the  reading 
and  the  material — the  favorable  attitude.  Only  too  often  has 
the  child  been  left  to  acquire  that  attitude  through  chance, 
and  only  too  often  has  he  consequently  left  the  primary  school 
with  the  wrong  notion  of  reading.  To  him  good  reading  meant 
reading  accurately,  fluently,  with  expression,  or  reading 
silently  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  see  how  much  could  be  read  in 
a  certain  time,  or  to  answer  questions  on  content,  rather  than 
a  thoughtful  process  and  something  pleasant  to  do.  A  child, 
we  have  come  to  know,  may  make  no  errors  in  his  reading  and 
read  very  poorly;  another  child  may  make  errors  and  read 
very  well.  The  latter  reads  well  in  the  sense  that  he  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  content  of  what  he  reads;  and  he  will  make 
fewer  and  fewer  errors  as  he  reads  and  reads,  until  in  addition 


to  the  fundamental  habits  of  content  reading  or  "living  ir 
the  material, ' '  he  has  the  necessary  skills. 

Accounts  of  remedial  cases  in  reading1  and  summaries  oi 
investigations2  reveal  the  following  facts  which  interest  a] 
teachers  of  reading : 

1.  Due  to  slow  learning  or  no  learning  at  all,  remedial  work 
with  pupils  has  been  very  necessary. 

2.  Individuals  differ  in  learning  capacity. 

3.  Slow  learning,  commonly  attributed  to  inherent  mental 
ability,  is  more  often  due  to  lack  of  other  elements  that  make 
up  the  learning  capacity. 

4.  Certain  phases  of  teaching  procedure  that  are  helpful  tc 
some  children  are  harmful  to  other  children. 

A  study  of  deficiencies  in  reading  points  to  the  great  impor- 
tance of  beginning  reading.  More  teachers  working  together 
with  the  right  understanding  of  principles  and  objectives 
would  prevent  reading  ills  in  children,  would  make  learning  tc 
read  normal  and  pleasant  for  the  child,  and  would  make  teach- 
ing a  joy. 

The  work,  then,  of  the  primary  teacher  is  twofold :  to  see 
that  children  develop  right  attitudes  toward  reading  and 
reading  material  and  that  they  develop  ability  to  read  well. 
Emphasis  is  put  on  right  attitudes,  for  with  right  attitudes 
goes  interest,  and  growing  out  of  interest  is  the  desire  to  read. 
The  teacher  "considers  reading  attitude  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  contractor  considers  the  steel  structure. '  '3  Under 
the  stimulus  of  interest  the  correct  attitude  develops,  at  first 
ahead  of  other  habits  and  then  simultaneously  with  them 
providing  the  children  are  ready  to  read  and  providing  the 
teacher  follows  correct  teaching  procedure  with  the  child  who 
is  ready  to  learn  to  read. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  chronological  age  of  the  child 
was  the  criterion  for  his  being  exposed  to  reading  instruction 
because  the  child  was  six  years  old  he  was  taught  to  read.  At 
the  present  time  the  criterion  is  reading  readiness;  we  know 
that  the  fact  that  the  child  is  six  years  old  is  not  evidence  that 
he  is  ready  to  learn  to  read.  Of  course,  a  six-year-old  child 
may  be  taught  to  recognize  words,  to  sound  words,  to  attach 
meaning  to  words  regardless  of  whether  he  knows  what  he  is 
doing  and  why  he  is  doing  it,  but  it  means  drill,  drill,  drill 
This  drill,  because  of  the  time  it  takes,  crowds  out  of  the  pro- 
gram the  social  activities  which  are  far  more  important  for 
the  child 's  future  good  reading  than  the  drill  for  early  achieve- 
ment in  the  form  of  skill. 

The  child  who  has  had  reading  forced  on  him  before  he 
has  sensed  what  reading  is  and  before  he  has  begun  to  develop 
some  favorable  attitudes  toward  it  is  the  child  who  has  diffi 
culty  in  history  and  geography.   It  is  possible  that  this  child 
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may  have  an  aversion  to  reading  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
eagerness  of  some  teacher  who  was  expected  to  teach  the  child 
something  he  was  expected  to  know.  It  is  also  possible  that 
such  a  child  will  not  develop  permanent  interest  in  reading. 

The  child  who  makes  progress  in  learning  to  read  is  the 
child  who  has  gained  ideas  through  participating  in  social 
activities,  from  having  experiences  with  nature,  with  things 
common  in  the  world  about  him,  and  who  is  able  freely  to 
express  his  ideas  orally,  having  a  fair-sized  speaking  vocabu- 
lary at  his  command,  who  can  tell  stories  which  pictures  sug- 
gest or  that  are  familiar  to  him,  who  can  listen  to  stories  atten- 
tively, who  can  anticipate  what  might  come  next  in  the  story 
he  is  being  told,  who  has  given  evidence  of  interest  in  reading 
material  and  of  some  desire  to  read  it. 

The  child  who  has  come  from  the  kindergarten  to  first  grade 
has  begun  to  give  evidence  of  having  these  prerequisites  to 
reading,  but  he  needs  to  have  further  opportunities  in  first 
grade  to  furnish  a  better  background  for  his  future  reading. 
Very  often,  too,  the  first-grade  teacher  has  children  who  have 
not  had  the  background  which  kindergarten  gives.  It  is  neces- 
sary, then,  for  the  first-grade  teacher  to  give  that  background 
in  first  grade. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  deal  being  said  and 
done  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  reading  readiness.  The  read- 
ing readiness  committee  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  is  carrying  on  an  investigation  of  pupils'  readiness  for 
reading  instruction.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  superintendents  and  super- 
visors throughout  the  country,  asking  them  to  have  the  ques- 
tions answered  by  their  teachers  of  first-grade  classes.  Five 
hundred  and  sixty  teachers  teaching  first  grade  groups  in  1925, 
under  varying  conditions,  sent  in  their  replies.  The  replies 
were  illuminating  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee based  on  the  nature  of  the  replies  were  definite.  Con- 
clusion No.  5,  for  example,  is  the  following : 

"The  high  rank  of  lack  of  interest  and  lack  of  experience 
given  as  evidence  that  the  pupils  were  not  ready  to  be  taught 
reading  should  lead  to  a  careful  investigation  of  methods  used 
to  prepare  pupils  for  reading  instruction  and  of  methods  used 
in  the  early  stages  of  reading  instruction. '  '4 

The  thinking  teacher  of  beginning  reading  today  is  one  who 
sees  the  end  or  goal  in  reading  in  the  beginning  and  who  does 
the  thing  that  contributes  most  to  that  end.  This  teacher,  we 
shall  hope,  does  not  have  to  report  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks 
the  number  of  words  her  children  know,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  the  independence  the  children  have,  for  she  is  not 
concerned  with  the  developing  skill  at  the  start.  "We  shall  hope 
that  she  is  allowed  to  teach  children,  to  let  the  first  grade  be 
the  child 's  world  as  was  the  kindergarten,  to  create  situations 
that  will  lead  the  child  to  find  reading,  to  want  to  read,  to  take 
reading  and  make  it  a  part  of  himself,  and  to  use  it  with  the 
utmost  joy.  Teachers  given  such  opportunities  find  out  that 
one  group  of  children  under  their  supervision  for  a  year  gives 
evidence  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  having  the  desirable  attitudes 
that  make  for  permanent  interest  in  reading  plus  independ- 
ence in  the  form  of  developing  skill,  due  to  having  been  stimu- 


lated to  learn  to  read  and  to  having  had  the  proper  guidance 
when  they  set  about  learning  to  read. 

The  teacher  guides  the  child  toward  the  goal  by  seeing  that 
he  gets  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  that  he  gets  it 
right.  To  follow  such  procedure  the  teacher  needs  to  under- 
stand what  is  happening  to  the  child  as  he  is  normally  learning 
to  read.  We  may  not  know  what  is  going  on  physiologically, 
but  we  do  know  from  careful  observation  in  the  laboratory 
what  he  does — his  behavior  in  response  to  stimuli,  and  the 
probable  reasons  for  this  behavior.  In  other  words,  the  child 
seems  to  pass  through  certain  stages  as  he  becomes  interested 
and  learns  to  read,  and  these  stages  mark  the  turning  points  in 
the  teacher's  procedure.  Studies  in  the  laboratory  show  that 
all  children  do  not  respond  to  the  same  stimuli,  but  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  desired  responses  from  all  children  who  are 
given  plenty  of  time,  and  a  variety  of  stimuli,  for  time  is 
surely  an  element  that  is  most  important.  Understanding  the 
stages  of  growth,  then,  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  intel- 
ligently and  systematically  to  carry  on  her  work,  meeting  the 
individual  needs  of  the  group,  and  by  so  doing  making  less 
probable  a  future  need  for  remedial  work.  The  child  is  com- 
fortable and  happy  because  he  is  doing  just  what  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  and  no  more.  And  the  teacher  can  do  better  work 
because  she  is  comfortable  and  happy,  from  the  fact  that  she 
understands  just  what  she  is  doing  and  why  she  is  doing  it ; 
and  the  teacher 's  attitude,  we  must  emphasize,  is  most  impor- 
tant in  this  responsible  work  of  helping  to  develop  the  right 
attitude  in  others. 

Let  us  see  what  the  stages  in  growth  in  reading  are,  what 
they  indicate,  and  how  they  may  be  determined.  There  are 
five  stages  in  learning  to  read,  counting  the  first  two  stages 
as  the  time  for  assured  reading  readiness  and  the  last  stage  as 
the  goal  in  learning  to  read.  Since  it  is  during  the  first  two 
stages  that  the  right  attitudes  toward  reading  and  reading- 
material  is  begun,  it  is  necessary  to  include  them  as  a  part  of 
the  learning  process. 

Stage  I  is  the  time  when  the  child  has  the  awareness  that 
written  or  printed  words  and  sentences  stand  for  meaning.  A 
child  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  meaning  comes  from 
the  printed  page  through  having  stories  read  to  him  from  his 
books  at  home  and  at  school,  but  he  does  not  make  the  associa- 
tion of  the  symbols  with  meaning  in  a  way  necessary  for  his 
future  reading  until  he  has  a  definite  experience,  namely,  par- 
ticipation in  an  activity  similar  to  those  activities  he  enjoyed 
in  kindergarten  with  composition  and  reading  as  its  outgrowth 
in  first  grade.  A  continuation  in  first  grade  of  the  experiences 
common  in  kindergarten  becomes  a  necessity,  for  the  expe- 
riences are  used  as  meaningful  substance  to  which  written  or 
printed  discourse  may  be  linked.  In  other  words,  the  child  has 
an  experience.  He  is  given  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  it.  He 
is  led  to  see  a  reason  for  recording  the  experience.  He  tells  the 
teacher  the  sentences  that  record  the  experience  which  he 
wishes  to  have  written  on  the  board.  He  sees  the  teacher  write  or 
print  the  sentences  on  the  board.  He  "reads"  these  sentences 
and  sees  them  later  printed  on  oak  tag  or  paper,  in  permanent 
form,  ready  to  be  exposed  in  the  room  for  reference  and  for 
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exercises,  and  references. 

RESEARCH  FOR  TEACHERS— Buckingham 

The  lirst  book  on  educational  research  ever  written  for  the 
elementary  teacher.  A  clear,  simple,  non-technical  treat- 
ment of  testing  and  statistical  methods. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE— Fries-Hanford- 
Steeves 

Discusses  the  aims  to  be  attained  in  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture as  an  instrument  of  liberal  culture,  and  the  basic 
methods  that  may  be  used  to  realize  these  aims. 

BETTER  TEACHING— Clapp 

A  handbook  for  teachers  and  supervisors,  which  aims  to 
help  the  teacher  to  become  consciously  critical  of  her  work- 
in  the  light  of  sound  educational  principles. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

New  York        Newark         Boston         Chicago        San  Francisco 


SUMMER  O.A.C.  SESSION 


June  20 


July  29 


STUDY  AND  TRAVEL 

Tt  costs  but  little  more  to  include  Summer  Session  in  your 
vacation  tour  or  to  travel  on  your  way  to  Summer  Session. 
You  can  see  more  if  you  stay  for  a  while  in  one  place  on  your 
trip — you  can  learn  more  if  you  come  in  contact  with  new 
methods  and  new  problems  in  a  new  environment. 

O.  A.  C.  ATTRACTS 

1.  Within  week-end  distance  of  Columbia  Highway,  Crater  Lake, 
Mount  Hood,  and  Pacific  beaches. 

2.  Rockne,  Dr.  McCollura,  Dr.  Wiley,  Cora  Winchell,  Florence 
Jackson,  F.  R.  Beygrau,  and  a  host  of  others,  visiting  and  resi- 
dent, constitute  a  remarkable  faculty. 

3.  Convenient  groupings  for  Coaches,  Deans  of  Girls,  Home  Eco- 
nomics Teachers,  Commerce  Teachers,  School  Superintendents 
and  Supervisors,  Teachers  of  Physical  Education,  etc.,  provide 
for  concentration  or  variety,  six  weeks  or  shorter  units. 
School  of  Home  Economics  is  the  largest  west  of  the  Rockies. 
It  offers  this  summer  twenty-three  courses  in  all  departments 
with  nearly  one  hundred  more  in  related  fields. 
Music,  drama,  and  general  lectures  lift  work  out  of  the  routine, 
provide  inspiration,  and  provoke  ideas. 

Pleasing  accommodations  are  furnished  at  low  cost.  New 
Women's  Building  and  Men's  Gymnasium  afford  unexcelled 
recreational  facilities. 

Personal  attention  from  the  staff  and  a  spirit  of  natural  and  un- 
forced friendliness  relieves  work  from  strain.  In  the  past  this 
has  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  students  from  other  institu- 
tions. 

From  New  York,  from  Massachusetts,  from  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Georgia — from  Alabama  and  British  Colum- 
bia—  Hawaii  —  from  twenty-eight  states  already  inquiries 
have  come  in,  and  declarations  of  intention  to  attend.  Are 
you  coming?  WrUe  fgf.  BuUc/in 

Registration  fee  of  $10  admits  to  all  regular  courses 
$10  extra  for  Rockne's  work. 

Address:    DEAX  M.  KLLWOOD  SMITH 
Director  of  Summer  Session 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Corvallis,  Oregon 


enjoyment  in  rereading.  Thus  by  having  this  opportunity, 
seeing  his  familiar  spoken  words  in  printed  form,  he  is  making 
a  close  connection  of  meaning  with  the  printed  symbol.  His 
own  records  of  his  experiences  become  his  first  reading  mate- 
rial. They  surely  become  a  part  of  the  child  because  of  the 
intimacy  the  child  has  with  them.  Having  a  blackboard  unit 
and  chart  unit  for  the  child  to  focus  his  attention  on,  especially 
when  the  unit  is  vitally  interesting  to  him,  helps  the  child  to 
develop  concentrated  attention  and  makes  for  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  child 's  learning. 

The  child 's  behavior  indicates  awakened  interest,  during  this 
period,  which  is  manifested  in  his  reaction  to  books  on  the 
library  table,  to  reading  charts  or  reading  material  of  any 
kind  that  is  posted  in  the  room.  He  finds  himself  in  relation 
to  reading ;  he  senses  how  reading  is  used  in  ways  vital  to  him 
when  the  teacher  makes  reading  a  part  or  an  outgrowth  of 
everything  he  does  in  school.  He  has  made  happy  associations 
with  his  first  experiences  with  reading  material  before  he  is 
manifesting  any  independence  in  reading.  Of  course  there  are 
definite  things  for  the  teacher  to  do  to  encourage  this  state  of 
being  and  also  definite  ways  of  determining  its  presence.  This 
stage  is  most  important,  and  when  the  teacher  follows  the  cor- 
rect procedure  she  gives  every  child  an  opportunity  for  assured 
reading  readiness  and  at  the  same  time  helps  him  take  his  first 
step  toward  the  goal  in  learning  to  read. 

Stage  II  is  an  outgrowth  of  Stage  I  and  is  the  time  when  the 
child  has  the  awareness  of  the  presence  of  a  story  in  continued 
or  written  form  and  a  desire  to  read  it.  As  a  result  of  "find- 
ing" reading  the  child  has  a  desire  to  read  books.  Again  the 
child  has  to  make  associations  of  the  symbols  with  meaning, 
but  this  time  it  is  not  with  his  own  material,  but  with  a  story 
in  a  book  which  someone  else  has  written.  Certain  procedure 
must  be  followed  at  this  time  in  order  that  the  child  will  con- 
tinue to  have  content  uppermost  in  mind  and  continue  to  have 
the  same  desirable  reaction  to  the  printed  page  and  at  the  same 
time  tie  word  symbols  with  the  content. 

Stage  III  is  the  time  when  the  child  becomes  word  conscious. 
It  is  that  period  when  the  child  first  begins  to  focus  his  atten- 
tion upon  words.  It  is  a  period  in  which  his  reading  slows  up 
temporarily,  but  from  which  he  begins  to  acquire  accuracy 
in  his  reading.  This  is  the  right  time  to  begin  phonies,  although 
the  child,  excepting  in  special  cases,  does  not  need  to  have  this 
help  in  order  to  read  well. 

Stage  IV  is  the  period  in  which  the  child  gives  evidence  of 
some  independence  in  reading.  He  begins  to  feel  his  power 
and  needs  little  if  any  preparation,  content  or  otherwise,  for 
the  stories  he  reads.  He  learns  to  read  through  reading.  The 
important  thing  from  the  beginning  is  to  understand  what 
the  child 's  needs  are  and  then  to  give  him  the  right  help  and 
the  right  kind  of  material  to  read.  The  material  must  be  of 
such  interest  to  him  that  he  will  want  to  read  on  and  on.  The 
time  for  him  to  read  material  that  demands  intensive  reading 
is  after  he  has  learned  to  read. 

Stage  V  is  the  goal ;  the  time  when  the  child  gives  evidence 
of  having  learned  to  read.  In  the  University  Elementary 
School,  University  of  Chicago,  the  goal  in  learning  to  read  is 
called  ' '  the  reading  adaptation. "  5  It  corresponds  to  maturity 
in  reading  in  that  the  child  reads  easily  and  well  any  material 
within  the  realm  of  his  experience — material  that  he  can  com- 
prehend. It  means  that  the  child,  when  reading  silently,  is 
absorbed  in  the  content.  He  has  a  rhythmic  eye  movement; 
his  eye  moves  from  line  to  line  in  rhythmic  fashion,  making 
few  pauses  per  line.  This  indicates  that  the  child  is  securing 
the  meaning  in  large  thought  units  which  he  is  taking  in  with 
wide  sweeps  of  the  eye.  This  may  be  determined  by  recording 
the  number  of  eye  movements,  which  will  be  a  fairly  accurate 
count.  This  record  may  be  made  by  sitting  at  one  side  of  the 
book  from  which  a  child  under  observation  is  reading  silently, 
and  "making  tally  marks  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  each  fixation 
of  the  eye  in  the  reading  of  each  line."  The  reading  adapta- 
tion also  means  that  the  child  reads  extensively  of  his  own 
volition.  Thus  a  volitional  element  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
element  is  involved,  for  the  child  has  developed  into  a  being 
who  can  read  and  who  wills  to  read. 
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Not  all  children  progress  at  the  same  rate,  therefore  not  all 
children  are  in  the  same  stage  at  the  same  time  as  they  pass 
from  one  stage  to  another.  In  the  University  Elementary 
School  the  first  grade  has  half -day  sessions.  Twenty  minutes 
of  the  half  day  is  given  to  supervised  reading,  yet  by  the  end  of 
the  year  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  group  attain  the  reading  adap- 
tation in  first  grade,  and  all  but  9  or  10  per  cent  are  in 
Stage  IV,  with  varying  degrees  of  independence. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  although  on  the  program  there  is 
only  twenty  minutes  given  to  reading  in  the  first  grade,  reading 
and  composition  are  a  part  of  community  life,  of  nature  study, 
of  literature,  of  industrial  arts,  of  games,  and  of  music.  In 
this  way  the  child  is  living  with  reading,  needing  it  and  using 
it  in  natural,  normal  social  situations  which  help  him  to  make 
reading  a  part  of  himself.  And  eventually,  by  third  grade,  he 
has  matured  into  a  being  who  can  read  and  does  read.  He  has 
truly  learned  to  read. 

1  W.  S.  Gray,  Remedial  Cases  in  Reading :  Their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  Sup. 
Ed.  Monograph,  22,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

-  W.  S.  Gray,  Summary  of  Investigations  Relating  to  Reading,  Sup.  Ed.  Mono- 
graph, 28,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

n  G.  T.  Buswell,  Fundamental  Reading  Habits:  A  Study  of  Their  Development, 
Monograph,  21,  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

1  Puvils'  Readiness  for  Reading  Instruction  Upon  Entrance  to  First  Grade,  City 
School  Leaflet  No.  23,  Bureau  of  Education.  Washington,  D.  C. 

5  H.  C.  Morrison,  The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1926. 

A  DEFINITION  OF  EDUCATION 


Education  is  gleaning  from  men  and  books  and  laboratories, 
from  field  and  forest  and  whispering  wind ;  but  it  is  more :  it 
is  learning  promptness  and  thoughtfulness,  kindness  and  help- 
fulness, and  every  form  of  purity ;  it  is  the  mastering  of  mind 
and  spirit,  appetite  and  passion,  thought  and  word  and  glance ; 
it  is  knowing  that  nothing  but  service  brings  worthy  living, 
that  selfishness  means  sin,  that  courage  lies  in  being  right.  Edu- 
cation is  the  implanting  of  good  habits,  the  acquirement  of 
efficiency,  the  development  of  24-carat  character. — Thomas  C. 
Blaisdell. 


:  WINSTON  : 


Modern  Texts  in 

MATHEMATICS 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

FIRST  COURSE  IN  ALGEBRA 

By  Engelhardt  and  Haertter 

Satisfies  tlie  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Mathematics.  The  departure  from  traditional  methods 
will  interest  all  teachers  of  Algebra. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

By  Strader  and  Rhoads 

This  text,  also  brand-new,  follows  the  new  requirements  of  lead- 
ing syllabi.  The  treatment  is  simple,  clear,  and  rigorous.  A 
minimum  course  is  clearly  outlined.  Teaching  helps  abound. 
Over  1100  geometric  figures  facilitate  progress. 

These  books  breathe  modernness,  in  text, 
illustrations,  and  general  mechanical  excel- 
lence.  Complete  information  upon  request. 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  and  Manufactory,  Philadelphia 

Represented  in  California  by 

W.  CAIRNS  HARPER 

149  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


FOR  TEXTBOOKS 


VACATION  LAND 

Clearlake  Oaks 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

On  the  Beautiful  Beaches  of  Clear  Lake 

Camping,  Swimming,  Boating,  Fishing,  Hiking, 

Dancing — a  healthy  outdoor  vacation  paradise 

for  young  and  old. 

Transportation  arranged 

For  further  information,  phone  Lakeside  1  688, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  or  write  for  description  booklet. 


Stubbs-Earley  Company 

Owners  and  Developers 
1807  Franklin  Oakland,  Cal. 


lor  Character-Building 

The  Atlantic  Readers 

Edited  by  Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Book      I.  The  Understanding  Prince 
Book    II.  High  and  Far 
Book  III.  The  Wonderful  Tune 
Book  IV.  The  Great  Conquest 
Book    V.  Outward  Bound 


Grade  IV 
Grade  V 
Grade  VI 
Grade  VII 
Grade  VIII 


These  readers  are  the  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Condon's  profound 
personal  conviction  that  soul  culture  is  the  most  important  and 
most  necessary  phase  of  education,  and  that  the  development 
of  personal  character  is  the  thing  of  greatest  concern. 

Designed  primarily  as  basal  texts,  these  books  are  filled  with 
material  of  ethical  importance,  most  of  it  being  new  to  school 
readers.  They  are  also  full  of  the  natural  interests  of  developing 
childhood.  Even  the  notes  make  delightful  reading.  Narrative, 
biography,  description,  nature  studies,  essays,  letters,  quota- 
tions, inscriptions,  and  truly  distinctive  poetry  have  been 
selected  by  Dr.  Condon,  always  under  the  certainty,  with  Emer- 
son, that  "Character  is  higher  than  intellect." 

The  Atlantic  Readers,  Books  I,  II,  and  III  (all  that  had 
been  issued),  were  adopted  in  December  as  basal  readers  for 
all  the  public  schools  of  Montana  for  the  next  six-year  period. 

Mailing  price  of  each  volume,  S5  cents 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 
22i  East  Twentieth  Street,  Chicago 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  Culp 


Rarely  docs  the  realization  come  to  one  that  in  education  are 
dramatic  values  and  stories  of  achievement  that  rival  pure 
romance.  In  reverie  one  can  imagine  an  ideal  educational  sys- 
tem, in  which  money  support,  organization,  equipment,  and 
aims  are  what  we  consider  the  best  for  current  practice,  but,  in 
fact,  such  systems  are  of  high  infrequeney. 

"Up  on  the  Iron  Range  in  Minnesota"  are  a  few  words  of 
decided  romantic  significance.  One  wonders  sometimes  why  it 
is  that  in  the  desert  wastes  on  the  edge  of  civilization  are  the 
Kimberley  Lodes,  the  Comstock  Mines,  the  Tea  Pot  Domes,  the 
Mesaba  Iron  Ranges — spots  of  wildness  and  desolateness  in 
which  nature  has  assembled  matter  that,  garnered  by  man, 
makes  for  wealth,  beauty,  and  ease  of  humankind. 

Education,  as  no  other  science,  has  need  of  two  things — ideas 
and  money — to  be  successful.  And  it  is  ideas  plus  money  that 
have  made  the  schools  of  such  places  as  Hibbing,  Taft,  Vir- 
ginia, Chisholm,C'oalinga,Eveleth,  and  Beverly  Hills,  such  out- 
standing examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  wise 
expenditures. 

The  story  of  the  schools  "upon  the  Iron  Range  in  Minne- 
sota "  is  a  narration  of  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  County,  Minn. 
It  is  an  epic  poem  of  how  wealth  has  builded  schools  of  almost 
unparalleled  magnificence  and  utility  for  the  education  of  the 
native  born  and  of  those  who  have  just  arrived  from  outside 
lands.  It  is  the  story  of  C.  H.  Barnes,  County  Superintend- 
ent of  St.  Louis  County,  Minn.,  and  his  aides.  It  is  the  story 
of  such  men  as  J.  W.  Richardson,  Superintendent  of  Hibbing  ; 
J.  P.  Vaughan,  Superintendent  of  Chisholm;  W.  6.  Bolcom, 
Superintendent  of  Virginia,  and  Joseph  V.  Voorhees,  Superin- 
tendent of  Eveleth.  It  is  in  the  work  of  such  supervisors  of 
city  schools  as  Miss  Charlotte  Hunter  of  Hibbing,  Miss  Ethel 
Robson  and  Miss  Agnes  Hatch  of  Chisholm,  and  Miss  Edith 
Whitney  of  Virginia,  that  excellent  results  have  happened. 
And  in  the  unorganized  districts  uniformity  of  progress  has 
come  through  the  trained  guidance  of  expert  county  school 
supervisors,  among  whom  are  numbered  Miss  Gladys  Segod, 
supervisor  of  reading  and  literature ;  Miss  Ada  Stalker,  super- 
visor of  science  and  geography ;  Miss  Edith  Brand,  supervisor 
of  history,  and  Miss  Helen  G.  Ross,  supervisor  of  libraries. 
Duluth  is  the  county  seat  of  this  Iron  Empire ;  Duluth,  on  its 
dark-lying  hills,  edging  in  March,  the  ice  floe-decked  Lake  Su- 
perior ;  Duluth,  from  whose  heights  a  crescent  beach  inspires. 
Duluth,  of  one  street  fame  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  through 
whose  ports  flow  over  90  per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  center  from  which  radiates  a  school  empire,  the 
farthest  school  of  which  is  156  miles  away,  in  this  county  whose 
breadth  is  some  eighty  miles  and  whose  length  is  160  miles. 

Up  on  the  Iron  Range  in  March  is  an  experience  to  be  re- 
membered. Winter  is  about  gone  and  snow  shows  only  in  spots, 
encarnadined  here  and  there  by  the  water  that  flows  from  the 
heaps  of  reddish  ore.  For  miles,  one  sees  mine  upon  mine.  The 
open-pit  mines,  whose  large  bodies  of  ore  have  been  uncov- 
ered by  stripping  the  surface  from  40  to  150  feet,  are  the  larg- 
est and  the  most  striking  producers.  For  it  is  only  the  richest 
of  the  drift  mines  that  are  able  to  compete  with  the  steam 
shovel.  Huge  dumps  of  low-grade  ore  are  everywhere,  and 
probably  will  remain  for  some  fifty  years,  until  needed. 

St.  Louis  County,  Minn.,  is  one  large  unorganized  school  dis- 
trict under  the  direct  control  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  C.  H.  Barnes,  County  Superintendent,  is  clerk 
and  executive  officer.  St.  Louis  County  has  the  county  unit 
system  of  school  administration  in  fact  but  not  in  name.  In 
this  county  are  156  schools,  twenty-six  of  which  are  in  consoli- 
dated districts.  In  addition  there  are  twenty-one  organized 
districts  over  which  the  County  Board  of  Education  exer- 
cises supervising  control. 

C.  H.  Barnes  and  his  County  Board  of  Education  make 
plans,  build  schools,  employ  teachers,  construct  courses  of 
study,  supervise  and  carry  out  the  manifold  duties  of  school 
administration. 


The  county  has  ten  field  workers  or  supervisors,  who  travel 
over  the  county  in  high-powered  cars.  The  educational  system 
cooperates  with  six  county  nurses  and  the  Child  Welfare 
Board.  Boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  clubs  are  fostered.  A 
school  is  held  in  the  County  Jail.  Forty  rural  night  schools  for 
the  Americanization  of  foreigners  are  in  operation.  Rural 
savings  banks  have  been  started.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen 
transportation  routes  for  school  busses  are  scheduled.  Thirty 
thousand  dollars  is  spent  each  year  in  wood  contracts  alone 
for  the  heating  of  the  various  school  houses. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  keeps  open  a  branch  office 
at  Virginia.  The  county  schools  have  their  own  delivery  trucks 
and  their  own  repair  crews.  The  county  school  transport  forces 
can  pick  up  a  small  schoolhouse  and  move  it  twenty-five  miles 
in  one  night. 

The  St.  Louis  County  system  is  a  "pay-as-you-go"  system. 
There  are  no  outstanding  bonds.  Due  to  the  wealth  of  the 
county  in  its  iron  mines,  there  are  plenty  of  funds  to  carry  on 
through  each  year.  The  administration  budget  is  between 
$850,000  and  $1,000,000  per  year. 

The  standards  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  fix  be- 
come the  standards  for  the  schools  of  the  entire  county.  Teach- 
ers and  supervisors  of  superior  merit  are  employed  to  work  in 
the  schools.  In  the  county  there  are  twenty-six  university 
graduates,  eight  three-year  professional  graduates,  and  168 
advance  normal  graduates.  Teachers  are  chosen  from  the  up- 
per half  of  this  class  and  draw  $10  per  month  extra  on  that 
account.  Work  in  a  summer  session  or  travel  brings  a  raise 
of  $5  per  month. 

It  is  the  magnificence  of  the  school  buildings  that  attract 
the  visitor.  School  facilities  are  surpassed  by  no  other  spot 
in  the  United  States.  At  Hibbing  the  high  school  plant  is  said 
to  have  cost  around  $5,000,000.  Towns  of  two  thousand  in- 
habitants have  school  structures  that  cities  of  200,000  popu- 
lation would  boast  of.  Everything  that  would  aid  the  teacher 
or  add  to  the  comfort  of  teacher  and  pupil  has  been  secured. 
School  hothouses  in  winter  grow  flowers,  and  in  March  potted 
hyacinths  and  tulips  were  being  placed  in  the  schoolrooms. 

The  Iron  Range  is  proud  of  its  schools,  and  rightly  so,  and  to 
C.  H.  Barnes,  County  Superintendent,  and  his  aides,  the  people 
give  credit  for  the  fine  work  that  is  being  done  in  educating 
the  children  of  the  Mesaba  Iron  Range. 

/       t       1 

John  L.  Bracken,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Clayton,  Mo., 
will  give  educational  courses  at  the  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  summer  session. 

John  J.  Maddox,  Superintendent  of  St.  Louis  public  schools, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  are  considering  making 
their  course  of  study  work  a  continuous  process.  The  forty- 
seven  monographs  now  published  will  be  the  basis  for  use  and 
as  need  arises  for  continual  revision.  Walter  D.  Cocking,  di- 
rector of  curriculum  and  textbooks,  has  charge  of  this  work. 

'       '       ' 
M.  E.  Branom,  head  of  the  geography  department  of  the  Har- 
ris Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  besides  giving  excellent 
courses  in  geography,  has  classes  in  educational  psychology. 
He  also  is  very  much  in  demand  as  a  lecturer. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Gibbs  is  in  charge  of  the  social  science  curriculum 
work  of  the  Cicero,  111.,  public  schools. 


L.  L.  Everly,  director  of  research  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
public  schools,  has  a  tremendous  testing  program.  Every  stu- 
dent is  grouped  and  regrouped  according  to  psychological  and 
subject  tests.  Every  summer  Mr.  Everly  and  his  corps  of 
assistants,  from  tests  taken  during  the  last  period  of  the  year, 
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work  out  regroupings  for  the  commencement  of  the  next  year 's 
work. 

Mr.  Everly  is  an  authority  on  geography.  Pie  is  now  giving 
two  university  extension  courses  in  the  geography  of  North 
and  South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  for  the  University  of 

Minnesota. 

*       /       1 

P.  P.  Claxton,  former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Superintendent  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  eity  schools,  is  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  most  progressive  school  systems  in  the  South,  if 
not  in  the  whole  country:  In  Tulsa  more  modern,  up-to-date 
ideas  in  education  are  functioning  than  in  any  city  of  which 
we  know.  Tulsa  is  a  city  of  the  wide,  wide  West,  of  around 
140,000  population.  There  is  a  feeling  of  openness  in  the  town. 
The  sky  is  vast,  the  town  is  new  and  bustling  and  growing.  In 
fact,  Tulsa  and  Los  Angeles  have  the  same  feel  and  are  sisters 
in  the  spirit  of  progress  and  of  newness.  Both  owe  much  to  oil 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  Tulsa  school  system  is  organized  on  the  6-3-3  plan.  All 
kindergartens  have  a  course  of  one  and  one-half  years.  Chil- 
dren enter  kindergarten  at  the  age  of  four  and  one-half  years. 
The  elementary  schools  are  all  organized  on  the  platoon  plan. 
Home-room  teachers  handle  the  subjects  aboutwhich  they  know 
most.  In  each  school  are  two  special  teachers  of  geography  and 
science  who  have  special  rooms  equipped  with  lanterns  and 
slides  and  maps.  There  are  also  two  special  teachers  of  litera- 
ture and  history,  two  of  art  and  handwork,  with  special  rooms. 
In  addition  there  are  special  teachers  of  music  and  physical 
training. 

The  junior  highschools  are  departmentalized  and  are  manned 
with  specially  trained  teachers.  In  the  high  school  extra  cur- 
ricular  activities  are  placed  in  the  regular  courses. 

The  study  of  science  is  emphasized  in  Tulsa.  In  the  elemen- 
tary grades  science  is  required  five  periods  per  week,  and  this 
is  also  true  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Of  the  six  hundred  teachers  in  Tulsa,  fifty -seven  are  teachers 
of  science,  or  geography  as  it  is  called  in  the  lower  grades. 
There  are  forty  teachers  of  music,  forty  of  art,  and  thirty-five 
of  physical  training. 

All  children  in  the  junior  high  school  take  music  and  physi- 
cal training.  One  year  of  these  two  subjects  is  required  in  the 
high  school. 

Classes  in  home  economics  and  manual  training  are  socially 
developed.  Home-making  courses  are  given  to  boys.  There  is 
an  extensive  program  of  directive  home  gardening.  Pour  di- 
rectors of  horticulture  have  two  thousand  children  in  home- 
garden  projects. 

The  23,000  children  in  Tulsa  are  graded  by  psychologists 

who  are  constantly  checking  up  on  their  work.   Tulsa  has  the 

1  single-salary  schedule.  No  teacher  is  employed  unless  he  has  an 

A.  B.  degree.   Every  high  school  teacher  must  have  an  M.  A. 

j  degree.   Men  receive  $300  more  per  year  than  women  in  each 

i  ranking.  In  the  elementary  grades  women  with  an  A.  B.  degree 

i receive  $1500  to  start  and  $1700  with  an  M.  A.  degree;  men 

i  receive  $1800  with  an  A.  B.  degree  and  $2050  with  an  M.  A. 

degree.    In  the  high  school  the  start  is  $2500  with  an  A.  B. 

degree  for  women,  $2800  for  men,  and  $250  additional  for  an 

M.  A.  degree.    Those  with  doctor's  degrees  receive  $300  in 

addition.    Fifty  dollars   additional  per  year  is  given  those 

taking  extension  courses  and  $70  per  year  is  given  those  doing 

■  summer  session  work  or  doing  travel  in  summer.  The  principal 

of  the  high  school  is  paid  $8000. 


Miss  Marjorie  PIardy  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  for  the  last  seven  years  in  the  elementary 
experimental  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
doing  extraordinary  work  in  reading.  Educators  throughout 
i  the  United  States  viewing  her  class  work  give  her  the  credit  of 
■  being  the  foremost  teacher  of  primary  reading  in  the  United 
States. 

Miss  PIardy 's  success  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  she  teaches 
reading  to  the  child  when  he  is  ready  to  be  taught.  Miss  Hardy 
!  believes  that  first  an  awareness  of  reading  should  be  created  in 


INCLUDE  IN  YOUR  ANNUAL  REQUISITIONS 

the  "Weber" 
Noiseless 
and  Dustless 
Erasers 


The  "Weber"  Noiseless  and  Dustless  Eraser  has  been  the  stand- 
ard schoolroom  equipment  in  thousands  of  schools  since  it  was 
placed  on  the  market  thirty-three  years  ago.  It  is  the  original 
noiseless  and  dustless  eraser. 

It  is  made  of  the  very  highest  grade  California  Felt  consisting 
of  seven  strips  glued  to  a  solid  wood  back.  The  back  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  strip  of  felt,  thus  avoiding  possible  abrasions  of 
the  blackboard  surface. 

Other  types  of  blackboard  erasers  manufactured  by  us  are  the 
Costello  Double-Sewed  All  Felt  Eraser  made  entirely  of  felt  of 
the  best  erasing  qualities,  securely  sewed  to  a  stiffened  felt  back. 
We  also  manufacture  the  "Wear-Better"  Solid  Felt  Eraser  and 
the  tape  bound  eraser,  also  the  original  "Andrews"  Dustless 
Eraser. 

Samples  will  be  sent  to  school  principals  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  our  product.  Estimates  furnished  upon  request,  stating 
annual   requirements. 

If  you  do  not  have  on  file  our  complete  three  hundred  and  fifty 
page  catalog  of  school  merchandise  No.  925  in  colors  ask  for 
a  copy  and  it  will  be  promptly  sent  to  you. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,   Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Fresno,  Calif. 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Reno,  Nev. 
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Economy  in  Equipment 

Economy  may  be  practiced  with  low  initial  cost, 
or  a  higher  first  cost  with  longer  life  and  efficiency. 
Whichever  method  of  economy  in  buying  school 
equipment  is  adopted  by  your  board  you  can  meet 
the  most  exacting  requirements  from  the  many 
models  of 

APSCO 
Automatic  Pencil  Sharpeners 


The  DEXTER 
Model 

Offers  at  a  fair  price 
the  finest  of  hand  feed 
sharpeners.  Takes  any 
size  pencil  and  crayon 
and  is  adjustable  for 
fine,  medium  or  blunt 
points.  Other  models 
include  the  "Chicago," 
"Giant,"  "Junior,"  "Dan- 
dy," and  "Wizard."  Ask 
any  supply  house  or 
stationer. 


Automatic   Pencil    Sharpener   Co 

58  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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the  pupil,  then  a  desire  for  reading.  And  that  when  the  child 
has  a  desire  for  reading  he  should  then  be  taught.  Miss  Hardy 
also  believes  that  there  should  be  more  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade.  She 
believes  that  the  kindergarten  should  be  a  training  field  for  the 
experiences  of  first  grade  work.  In  her  work  in  Chicago,  Miss 
Hardy  starts  her  reading  work  from  the  immediate  surround- 
ings and  experiences  of  the  pupils.  She  lets  the  child  indicate 
his  first  approach.  Miss  Hardy  believes  that  real  ability  in 
reading  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  habits,  attitudes,  and  appre- 
ciations. She  believes  that  teachers  who  are  placing  emphasis 
mi  skill  at  the  expense  of  these  more  vital  factors  in  the  child's 
life  should  and  must  change  their  teaching  procedure. 

.Miss  Hardy  lias  just  had  published,  by  the  Wheeler  Publish- 
ing Company  of  Chicago,  the  "Wag  and  Puff"  series  of  read- 
ers, in  which  she  demonstrates  those  ideas  that  they  have 
discovered  through  these  last  seven  years'  experimental  work 
at  ( 'hicago.  The  Ilarr  Wagner  Publishing  Company  of  San 
Francisco  is  now  Pacific  Coast  agent  for  the  Wheeler  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

111 

Winona,  fourth  city  in  size  in  Minnesota,  home  of  Watkins 
Products,  has  a  school  system  of  outstanding  excellence,  due 
to  the  capable  management  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Robert  B.  Irons.  New  schools,  able  teachers,  and  up-to-date 
methods  predominate. 

In  charge  of  elementary  education  in  Winona  is  Miss  Edith 
Whiteomb,  who  is  known  to  many  teachers  throughout  the 
United  States  for  her  summer  session  courses  in  various  uni- 
versities and  normal  schools. 

We  had  the  delightful  experience  of  visiting  the  Washing- 
ton School,  of  which  Miss  Alhambra  Deming,  the  author  of 
various  textbooks  and  educational  games,  is  principal.  There 
we  sat  in  the  classroom  of  Miss  Mary  Maclvor  and  were  present 
at  a  sixth  grade  geography  recitation.  It  was  a  socialized  reci- 
tation conducted  by  the  pupils,  who  showed  unusual  interest  in 
the  subject  of  discussion,  which  was  that  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula. Miss  Maclvor  is  conducting  the  class  so  that  the  initiative 
is  bound  to  come  from  the  pupils.  We  enjoyed  hearing  the  class 
talk. 

Miss  Whiteomb,  this  year,  has  been  instrumental  in  having 
published  by  the  grade  schools  of  Winona  a  school  paper  called 
''Grade  Crossings."  It  is  an  interesting  experiment,  as  all 
material  comes  from  the  children  and  there  are  contributions 
from  1A  and  IB  pupils  up  through  the  grades.  It  probably  is 
quite  a  time  of  excitement  when  a  paper  arrives  at  the  home  of 
a  first-grader  with  his  or  her  contribution  in  it. 


Fred  B.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  the  Normandy  Consoli- 
dated School  District,  St.  Louis,  was  instrumental  in  securing 
a  57-acre  seminary  site  for  the  new  high  school  plant  which  is 
proposed  for  next  year.  The  site,  now  in  trees  and  lawn,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  At  the 
present  time  the  high  school  is  being  held  in  the  old  seminary 

buildings. 

111 

Miss  Rose  Wickey,  director  of  curriculum  work  of  the  Kansas 
City  public  schools,  will  give  a  course  in  curriculum  construc- 
tion, assisted  by  various  experts,  in  Kansas  City  this  summer. 


W.  W.  Borden,  Superintendent  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  schools, 
is  abreast  of  the  times.  He  has  just  created  a  new  school  posi- 
tion in  the  South  Bend  schools  that  is  perhaps  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  position  is  that  of  editor  of 
school  publications. 

R.  E.  Blackwell,  for  the  past  two  years  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  Indiana,  and  previous  to  that  a 
newspaper  man,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position.  Mr.  Black- 
well  has  charge  of  all  school  publications.  He  supervises  and 
edits  all  school  bulletins.  He  answers  all  questionnaires  sent 
in  relative  to  information  about  the  South  Bend  schools.  He 
does  all  general  editorial  work  and  takes  care  of  the  publicity 
for  the  local  newspapers. 


Both  Mr.  Borden  and  Mr.  Blackwell  believe  that  since  th< 
people  pay  for  the  schools  they  should  have  information  o: 
what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  and  have  knowledge  of  hov 
their  money  is  being  spent.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Borden  ii 
using  school  money  to  establish  a  definite  public  relation; 
bureau. 

One  of  the  first  bulletins  Mr.  Blackwell  has  edited  is  that 
on  "The  Girls'  Pre-vocational  School" — a  school  that  has 
proved  an  extraordinary  success  in  South  Bend  in  that  it  trains 
girls  of  14  to  16  years  of  age,  in  vocational  subjects,  who  have 
been  retarded  two  or  more  years. 

111 

W.  W.  Curpman,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Lincoln,  Neb.. 
public  schools,  is  in  charge  of  teacher  personnel  work.  He  has- 
worked  out  the  rating  of  all  Lincoln  teachers  and  has  the  infor- 
mation so  organized  that  it  is  immediately  available.  Lincoln, 
with  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  its  midst,  is  an  especially 
desirable  teaching  location,  so  Mr.  Curfman  has  been  able  tc 
build  up  a  teaching  corps  of  higher  standard  than  ordinary. 


Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  been  the  proving  ground  of  many  eminent 
school  superintendents.  W.  L.  Stephens  of  Long  Beach, 
Fred  M.  Hunter  of  Oakland,  and  Jesse  H.  Newlon  of  Denver, 
all  were  once  superintendents  in  Lincoln. 


Jesse  H.  Newlon,  Superintendent  of  Denver  schools,  has  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  in  Columbia  in  Teachers  College  and  also 
the  headship  of  Lincoln  Schools,  Teachers  College.  In  Denver, 
Superintendent  Newlon,  during  his  regime,  carried  out  a  big 
building  program,  established  the  single-salary  schedule,  and 
supervised  the  working  out  of  perhaps  the  most  quoted  series 
of  course  of  study  monographs  in  the  United  States.  At  Co 
lumbia,  Superintendent  Newlon  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do   further   educational   experimental   work  in  the  Lincoln 

School. 

111 

A.  L.  Threlkeld,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Denver  city 

schools,  is  most  prominently  mentioned  as  the  successor  to 

Jesse  H.  Newlon,  present  Superintendent  of  Denver  schools. 

Mr.  Threlkeld  was  for  years  a  most  successful  superintendent 

at  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

111 

Milliard  C.  Lefler,  Superintendent  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  schools, 
in  a  town  of  some  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  spent  $6,000,- 
000  during  the  last  seven  years  in  new  school  construction.  The 
evolution  from  the  8-4  plan  to  the  6-3-3  plan  has  been  in  prog- 
ress. W.  W.  Curfman,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Lincoln 
schools,  has  aided  greatly  in  the  new  reorganization  work.  The 
ideal  that  has  been  sought  is  a  grammar  school  in  the  center  of 
a  ten-block  radius  and  a  junior  high  school  in  the  center  of  a 

twenty-block  radius. 

111 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  one  of  twTelve  cities  in  the  United  States 

selected  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  people  for  experimental  work 

in  visual  education. 

111 

In  the  proposed  Central  Commercial  High  School  in  Chicago 
a  convenient  method  for  students  to  work  a  week  and  study  a 
week  in  alternation  will  be  a  feature.  Cooperative  courses  will 
be  held.  Pupils  will  be  arranged  in  pairs  in  the  in-a-week  and 
out-a-week  system,  to  take  each  other's  places  on  a  job. 

111 

In  the  new  proposed  salary  schedule  for  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago's twelve  thousand  teachers,  length  of  term  is  of  great 
importance.  A  schedule  for  a  lower  group  and  upper  group 
has  been  prepared.  Teachers  who  are  in  the  first  to  fifth  years 
of  service  are  included  in  the  lower  group.  Older  employees 
are  placed  in  the  upper  group.  The  big  increases  in  salary  come 

in  the  upper  group. 

111 

Ogden,  Utah,  the  morning  of  April  28,  was  a  place  of  perfect 
beauty.    The  sky  was  blue,  the  air  was  soft  with  the  balm  of 
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spring,  the  trees  were  in  new  leaf,  the  grass  was  very  green, 
and  the  snow  on  the  Wasatch  Mountains  was  very  white,  and 
the  ridges  were  clear-cut  in  atmospheric  nearness. 

W.  Karl  Hopkins  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Ogden. 
The  Ogden  schools  rank  high  in  Utah.  Ogden  has  been  the  first 
school  system  in  Utah  to  start  platoon  schools  and  is  the  only 
city  in  the  state  to  have  a  comprehensive  thrift  program.  Seven 
thousand  school  accounts  have  been  started  this  last  year. 

The  enrollment  of  the  fourteen  schools  in  Ogden  is  nine 
thousand.  Three  hundred  and  eight  teachers  are  in  charge. 
The  high  school  band  of  Ogden  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Last  year  the  City  of  Ogden  raised  $10,000  to  send  the 
band  to  the  national  competitions,  where  they  received  third 
prize.  The  difference  in  award  from  first  prize  was  a  fraction 
of  1  per  cent. 

In  reading,  the  Ogden  pupils  rank  very  high.  One  reason  is 
the  fine  early  training  and  the  use  of  almost  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  supplementary  reading  books. 

Boys'  Week  parade  is  a  big  event  in  Ogden.  In  the  parade 
will  be  four  thousand  boys.  The  parade  will  be  a  picturization 
of  the  melting  pot  theme.  Every  nationality  in  the  schools 
will  be  represented  at  the  head  of  the  parade,  then  the  melting 
pot  idea  is  worked  out.  The  band  and  the  high  school  cadets 
close  the  parade. 

The  success  of  the  Ogden  schools  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration that  permeates  the  whole  system.  Everything  is  subor- 
dinated for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  group. 

Mr.  Hopkins  for  several  years  was  a  bookman,  with  Ginn  & 
Co.,  and  consequently  knows  the  school  game  from  the  outside 
in  and  from  the  inside  out. 

MOUNT  SHASTA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


classes  will  be  held  in  a  new  state  building.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  teaching  services  of 
well-known  instructors. 

There  is  no  region  in  the  United  States  that  has  as  many 
scenic  wonders  within  a  short  distance  of  camp.  Many  hikes 
are  planned.  There  is  an  annual  trip  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Shasta.  Recreation  in  the  lodge  and  on  the  athletic  field  is  an 
every  evening  occurrence.  The  men  of  the  faculty  are  still 
wondering  how  the  women  students  beat  them  in  last  year's 
baseball  game. 

There  is  a  cordial  welcome  for  teachers  who  wish  to  join  the 
camp  at  Mount  Shasta  this  summer. 


OREGONIAN  NOW  OAKLAND  PRINCIPAL 


Summer  sessionists  will  find  that  at  the  Mount  Shasta  Summer 
School  they  can  combine  recreation,  education,  and  vacation. 
The  session  starts  June  20  and  lasts  six  weeks.  The  climate  is 
not  surpassed.  The  camp  is  modern  in  every  respect.  This  year 


Aubrey  G.  Smith,  an  Oregonian,  has  recently  become  a  Cali- 
fornian  and  an  Oaklander.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  was  for 
five  years  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Medford.  Last  year  he  came  to 
California  to  take  an  M.  A.  at  Stan- 
ford University. 

Southern  Oregonians  have  one 
famous  characteristic  in  common 
with  Missourians  when  they  come 
to  California.  Fortunately  Califor- 
nia was  able  to  prove  up  on  all  her 
claims  to  being  the  most  delightful 
spot  in  the  world  in  which  to  live, 
and  now  Mr.  Smith  is  established  in 
Oakland  as  principal  of  the  Daniel 
Webster  School,  and  likes  it. 

The  Daniel  Webster  School  is 
one  of  Oakland's  new  attractive 
elementary  schools,  including  a  kindergarten  of  120  children 
and  a  total  enrollment  of  750.  It  is  located  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Oakland  in  a  steadily  growing  community. 


Aubrey  G.  Smith 


°7n  Gray  on  Selection 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Harr  Wagner 
The  high  school  principals'  convention  was  held  at  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  April  11-15,  1927.  This  is  the  first  principals' 
convention  of  which  Richard  J.  Werner,  State  Commissioner  of 
Secondary  Education,  has  had  charge.  The  high  standards  of 
the  previous  meetings  under  the  direction  of  Will  C.  Wood 
and  A.  C.  Olney  required  unusual  ability  to  surpass  or  even 
equal.  Mr.  Werner  is  a  different  type  of  man  from  either  of 
his  predecessors.  He  does  not  have  the  ability,  as  a  speaker  or 
presiding  officer,  of  either  one.  He  is,  however,  a  good  or- 
ganizer, a  student  of  fundamental  educational  problems,  and 
gets  fine  reaction. 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Hughes  and  his  coworkers  aided  in 
making  the  meeting  a  success.  The  fine  memorial  auditorium, 
which  is  a  reflex  of  the  excellent  program  that  Superintendent 
Hughes  has  put  over  in  Sacramento,  proved  a  fine  meeting 
place  for  the  convention. 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  was  delivered  by  William 
John  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He  said : 
What  to  do  with  the  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
and  junior  college  age  who  have  made  no  plans  for  their  life  work, 
and  who  are  now  in  secondary  schools  because  of  the  economic  well- 
being  of  their  parents,  is  the  first  important  problem  for  the  princi- 
pals to  solve. 

Tlic  second  problem,  therefore,  is  to  find  the  right  kind  of  instruc- 
tional material,  and  the  right  sort  of  activities  for  these  different 
groups.   The  tendency  of  the  past  few  yeai's  to  develop  new  courses 

of  instruction  and  to  modify 
some  of  the  old  ones  must 
be  continued  and  must  be 
coupled  with  a  search  for 
new  methods  of  instruction. 
The  third  problem  demand- 
ing attention  of  the  high 
school  principals  and  junior 
college  presidents  grows  out 
of  the  first  two.  It  is  bring- 
ing together  in  adequate 
numbers  pupils  enough  to 
justify  the  variety  of  courses. 
The  most  promising  solution 
of  this  problem  is  now  being 
experimented  with  in  Pasa- 
dena, where  the  tenth  grade 
has  been  transferred  to  the 
junior  high  school  and  the 
two  upper  years  of  the  high 
school  course  annexed  to  the 
junior  college,  making  two 
four-year  secondary  institu- 
tions, beginning  with  stu- 
dents who  have  finished  the 
sixth  grade  and  closing  with 
what  is  now  the  sophomore 
year  in  college.  The  Pasa- 
dena   experiment    will     be 


Charles  C.  Hughes 


watched  with  interest,  as  will 
one  in  San  Francisco  under 
the  direction  of  George  A. 
Merrill,  director  of  the  Lick- 
Wihiierding-Lux  School,  who 
advocated  this  t  heory  as  early 
a.s  1908.  A  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Jones  directs  the 
State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  a  study  of  this 
problem. 

The  fourth  issue  concerns 
the  internal  organization  of 
the  school  itself.  The  ques- 
tion is  raised,  "What  is  the 
function  today  of  the  depart- 
ment head,  a  remnant  of  the 
old  organization  when  the 
secondary  school  was  either 
an  annex  of  a  college  or  was 
frankly  preparatory  to  col- 
lege?" If  the  secondary 
school  contains  no  longer  a 
single  homogeneous  group,  it 
would  seem  that  a  new  or- 
ganization is  necessary,  an 
organization  in  which  the 
higher-paid  directors,  or 
heads,  are  interested  in  pu- 
pil groups  rather  than  in  subject-matter  organization.  A  reorganiza- 
tion of  this  sort  is  being  tried  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Fresno, 
where  one  head  directs  the  work  of  those  preparing  for  the  engineer- 
ing colleges,  another  for  those  preparing  for  the  medical,  dental,  and 
nursing  schools,  another  for  those  preparing  for  law  and  commerce, 
and  another  for  those  who  are  destined  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 
There  are  also  directors  of  shop  trade  education,  business  education, 
building  trades  education,  home-making  arts  education,  agricultural 
education,  and  fine  arts  education.  Each  director  is  responsible  for 
the  adequate  preparation  through  subject-matter  of  those  committed 
to  his  charge  or  for  the  vocational  preparation  of  his  students. 

Will  C.  Wood  gave  an  eloquent  talk  that  was  co-basal,  on 
citizenship  and  education,  and  a  tri-complex  on  the  State  Su- 
perintendency,  Bank  Commissionership,  and  citizenship. 

Florence  J.  0  'Brien  was  at  his  best  in  a  semi-humorous  ad- 
dress on  the  achievements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
he  arose  to  classic  eloquence  in  his  closing  quotation,  ' '  Those 
who  are  about  to  die  salute  thee ! ' ' 

Helen  Heffernan,  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools, 
was  one  of  the  few  presiding  officers  who  "got  across"  with 
the  announcements.  The  speakers  as  a  rule  lacked  oral  expres- 
sion. The  lesson  of  the  convention,  interpreted  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  listener,  was  that  the  high  school  principals  had 
evidently  taken  a  course  in  silent  reading  when  they  really 
needed  a  course  in  "The  Delight  and  Power  of  Speech,"  as 
Mr.  Geer  of  Coalinga  expressed  it :  "  Speeches  are  an  urge  to 
action."  The  factual  material  of  manuscript  reports  and  de- 
tails in  statistical  information  should  not  be  delivered  in 
speeches  but  read  silently  and  digested.  Speeches  are  to  urge 
action,  to  get  results  on  general  principles. 

The  very  attractive  program  was  printed  by  the  Frank 
Wiggins  Trade  School,  Los  Angeles. 

The  reception  held  in  Elks  Hall  on  Tuesday  was  a  highly 
enjoyable  affair.  The  All-State  Orchestra  was  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  convention. 

State  Commissioner  R.  J.  Werner  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  the  convention.  While  Sacramento  is  an  attrac- 
tive city,  it  does  not  offer  the  advantages  of  an  isolated  resort 
hotel,  like  Coronado,  Huntington  Hotel,  Pasadena,  Yosemite, 
Lake  Tahoe,  or  other  places,  for  the  good  fellowship  and  soli- 
darity of  the  members. 

The  program  was  excellent,  but  discussions  concerning  vital 
problems  of  intense  human  personal  interest,  such  as  more 
money  for  salaries,  tenure  for  principals,  etc.,  were  not  in- 
cluded. The  dramatic  interest  was  not  there.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard-working,  successful  convention. 
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the  cover  page  of  The  Western  Journal  op  Education  begin- 
ning with  this  issue.  Superintendent  Cooper  will  not  only 
carry  on  the  progressive  policies  in  education  inaugurated  dur- 
ing the  years  of  service  of  Will  C.  Wood,  but  will  also  meet  the 
new  problems  in  the  public  school  system  with  an  open  mind,  a 
scientific  approach,  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education. 

111 

Walter  C.  Nolan,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  un- 
der Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  of  San  Francisco,  in  charge  of  the 
personnel  and  the  course  of  study,  has  a  man's  job.  The  lack  of 
standardization  in  junior  high  schools,  the  ever-changing  ap- 
j  proach  of  research  work,  the  new  dogmatic  doctrines  resulting 
(from  tests,  the  new  cultural  and  industrial  demands,  make 
decisions  that  have  to  do  with  formal  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
permanent  contributions  to  courses  of  study,  a  very  difficult 
problem.  ,       ,       , 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  for  twenty  years  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  passed  away  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
recently,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He  was  a  great  scholar,  a 
great  executive,  a  great  linguist,  a  great  orator.  During  the 
twelve  years  that  this  Journal  was  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Education  we  were  closely  associated  with  him 
and  knew  his  personality,  both  its  strength  and  its  weakness. 
The  institution  at  Berkeley  grew  in  numbers  and  influence  dur- 
ing his  administration.  The  tremendous  growth  of  secondary 
schools,  the  accrediting  system,  and  President  Wheeler's  abil- 
ity made  it  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  world. 


[n  the  May  issue  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News  appears  a 
lear,  dramatic,  truthful,  and  a  fair  report  of  the  activities  of 
;he  C.  T.  A.,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  by  Mark  Keppel. 
Read  it  twice.  It  indicates  that  the  directors  and  executive  sec- 
etary  have  not  been  asleep  on  the  job.  The  closing  words  are 
iouhd  and  encouraging : 

While  we  cannot  all  see,  act,  or  do  alike,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  the 
rears  come  along  I  can  see  an  ever-developing  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
kindliness  that  speaks  for  education  in  California  and  for  the  boys 
(ind  girls  in  California ;  and  for  this  great  state  an  era  of  prosperity 
and  greatness  and  happiness  far  in  advance  of  the  years  that  are  back 
j  i)f  us,  glorious  as  is  that  record. 

ool  Hail  !  Hail  !  The  purchase  of  school  supplies  is  now  in  the 
iiands  of  the  purchasing  agents.  The  poor  school  trustee  who 
vas  cheated  and  defrauded  by  the  smooth  agent  will  now  be 
ree  from  condemnation.  Will  deception,  misrepresentation, 
xtravagance  disappear  ?  NO  !   It  will  shift.  It  will  still  exist. 

(all;  bid  we  lose  that  simple  unit  of  a  democracy,  the  school  trustee, 
vho  was  99  per  cent  honest  and  only  1  per  cent  dishonest.  He 
s  the  one  real  official  who  is,  was,  and  will  be  100  per  cent 
American.  He  served  without  pay,  and  usually  without  com- 
aendation,  and  if  he  failed,  then  our  public  school  education 
ad  our  baek-to-the-farm  citizenship  are  failures.  Centraliza- 
don  may  be  more  efficient ;  it  is  also  farther  away  from  democ- 
acy,  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  spiritually,  morally,  and 
olitically  wrong. 

V  Express  yourself!  J.  D.  Sweeney,  the  California  historian, 
tie  City  Superintendent  of  Red  Bluff,  is  not  afraid  of  pub- 
icity.  He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  local  papers.  The  Red 
Sluff  Daily  News  of  April  22  contains  interesting  items  by 
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Books  and  Notes"  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library 
an  interesting  publication  by  Helen  Vogleson  and  her  staff, 
t  is  well  edited  and  is  used  not  for  mere  publicity,  but  for 
etter  service.  t       f       , 

The  Loud  Speaker"  is  the  unique  title  of  a  paper  pub- 
shed  by  the  student  body  of  the  Part-Time  High  School,  San 
'rancisco.  No.  2  is  dedicated  to  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  and  the 
)reword  is  by  Mayor  Rolph.  It  also  contains  the  new  course 
f  study,  which  shows  unusual  judgment,  careful  considera- 
on,  and  will  lead  as  an  outstanding  document  of  its  kind, 
'octor  Leonard  Lundgren,  who  Ms  organized  and  conducted 


this  department  in  San  Francisco  for  several  years,  is  recog- 
nized as  a  man  who  has  been  able  to  overcome  great  obstacles  in 
making  a  success  of  part-time  education.  Doctor  Lundgren  has 
been  invited  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  of  San  Francisco  during  the  summer  session. 


Elizabeth  Burritt  Snell,  appointment  secretary  of  Stanford 
University,  has  written  the  following  excellent  statement,  and 
this  is  the  season  when  her  advice  and  suggestions  should  be 
given  publicity : 

As  was  stated  last  year,  school  officers  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful during  the  next  season  to  see  that  the  teachers  they  select  are  the 
best  possible  ones  available  for  the  positions  open.  Because  teachers, 
as  a  rule,  are  now  better  trained  than  they  were  previously,  executives 
who  do  not  inspect  the  whole  field  of  available  applicants  are  likely 
to  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  they  have  found  the  best  qualified 
teacher.  A  very  carefully  outlined  statement  of  the  requirements  of 
each  position  open,  mimeographed  and  sent  to  each  placement  office 
at  the  same  time,  will  overcome  this  danger.  Greater  care  in  selecting 
teachers  with  special  preparation  for  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach 
would  also  result  in  a  decided  improvement  in  standards. 


"The  Book  Builder"  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  the  reproduc- 
tion of  a  fine  photograph  of  Selden  C.  Smith,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  and  one  of  the  high  executives  of  Ginn  &  Co.  There 
is  also  "A  Story  From  the  Pacific  Coast"  that  is  worth  read- 
ing ;  it  is  not  a  fairy  story,  but  it  is  a  real  romance  of  business. 
Send  to  Ginn  &  Co.,  45  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  for  free 
copy.  _^^^^_ 

McQUARRIE  HEADS  SAN  JOSE  COLLEGE 


Thomas  William  McQuarrie,  appointed  by  the  director  of 
education  to  be  president  of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, was  born  in  Canada  and  migrated  while  a  young  child 
with  his  family  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  acquiring  citizen- 
ship by  virtue  of  the  naturalization 
of  his  father.  His  secondary  edu- 
cation was  acquired  in  Wisconsin, 
as  was  his  normal  school  training. 
He  graduated  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Superior  in  1900  and 
the  following  year  was  granted  a 
life  diploma  to  "teach  in  any  com- 
mon, high,  or  normal  school  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin."  For  the  next 
five  years  he  served  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  in  the  public  schools,  at- 
tending summer  sessions  in  1904 
and  1905  at  Columbia  University. 
From  1905  to  1917  he  was  teacher 
or  principal  in  a  boys'  preparatory 
school  in  Wisconsin. 


Thomas  William  McQuarrie 


With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  became  Captain  of  "H" 
Company,  350th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  and  the  next  year 
became  Major  of  the  Second  Battalion,  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
assigned  to  staff  work  in  France.  After  the  close  of  active 
service  he  spent  some  time  with  the  United  States  Army  Staff 
College  in  France,  and  during  the  spring  term  studied  voca- 
tional education  at  Kings  College  in  London. 

In  1920  Mr.  McQuarrie  became  a  teacher  in  the  Lincoln 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  which  position  he  gave  up  to  enter 
Stanford  University.  He  was  a  student  and  coordinator  with 
the  United  States  Veterans  Bureau,  Stanford  University,  from 
1921  to  1924,  taking  in  course  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  and 
Ph.  D.  In  1924  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  was  later  pro- 
moted to  a  full  professorship  and  made  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan College.  . 

The  new  Harmony  Grove  High  School,  near  Lodi,  was  dedi- 
cated recently.  Much  interest  is  shown  in  the  new  school. 
Harry  Bessac,  County  Superintendent  of  San  Joaquin  County 
schools,  delivered  the  dedicatory  address. 
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THOMAS  APPOINTED  TO  FRESNO  COLLEGE 

Frank  Waters  Thomas,  appointed  by  the  director  of  educa- 
tion to  be  president  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Fresno, 
is  a  native  of  Indiana,  now  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 

Indiana  and  graduated  from  the 
State  Normal  School  of  that  state 
in  1902.  He  has  received  the  follow- 
ing academic  degrees :  Bachelor  of 
arts  in  1905,  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity; master  of  arts  in  1910,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois ;  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy in  1926,  Stanford  University. 
Doctor  Thomas's  teaching  expe- 
rience in  the  public  schools  has  been 
as  follows  :  Two  years  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Indiana ;  one  year 
principal  of  a  public  high  school  in 
Illinois ;  five  years,  1906-1911,  prin- 
cipal of  the  preparatory  schools  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1911 
Doctor  Thomas  came  to  California 
and  served  for  two  years  as  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Santa  Monica,  and  for  the  next  four  years,  1913-17,  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Harkness  Junior  High  School  in  Sacramento.  In 
1917  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Fresno  State  Teachers  College 
as  head  of  the  department  of  education  and  vice  president. 
Besides  his  work  at  the  Fresno  Teachers  College,  he  has  taught 
in  the  summer  schools  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  at  Stanford  University. 

Doctor  Thomas  has  to  his  credit  two  volumes  in  the  field  of 
education,  both  published  by  the  Houghton-Mifflin  Company. 
They  are  "Training  for  Effective  Study,"  published  in  1921, 
and  "Principles  and  Technique  of  Teaching,"  published  in 
1927. 


Frank  Waters  Thomas 


at  a  luncheon.  Among  those  who  addressed  the  meeting  wen 
Mr.  Bowman  of  Oakland,  who  spoke  on  "The  Need  of  a  Uni 
form  Transfer  System";  Mr.  Byfield  of  Kern  County,  wh< 
spoke  on  "The  Motivation  of  School  Attendance  in  Ken 
County";  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Hill,  "The  Supervisor  of  Attend 
ance  as  a  Social  Worker ' ' ;  Mr.  John  R.  Hunt  of  Los  Angelei 
on  "A  Uniform  Transfer  System ' ' ;  Miss  Louisiana  Scott 
"The  California  Council  of  Social  Work  " ;  Miss  Juanita  David 
"Attendance  Problems,"  and  Miss  Stella  Linscott,  "Handi 
caps  and  Hurdles  in  Attendance  Supervision."  Those  presen 
were : 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Hill,  Alameda  County;  E.  P.  Stafford,  Fresno 
.John  W.  Young,  Carpinteria;  E.  C.  Giffen,  Fresno  County;  Misi 
Louisiana  F.  Seott,  Contra  Costa  County;  Joseph  P.  Feliz,  Salinas 
Floyd  L.  Tarr,  Oroville;  Wayne  B.  Smith,  Sonoma  County;  B.  H 
Bower,  Santa  Rosa;  Miss  Stella  M.  Linscott,  Napa  County;  Mis: 
Georgia  A.  Wmans,  Santa  Clara  County ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Annear,  Stanis 
laus  County;  Miss  Etta  L.  Sehwerdtfeger,  Burbank;  John  R.  Hunt 
Los  Angeles  County ;  L.  T.  Rowley,  Glendale ;  Mrs.  Juanita  David 
San  Joaquin  County;  Louis  Best,  Sacramento;  Richard  E.  Rut 
ledge,  Oakland;  T.  C.  McDaniel,  Solano  County;  Miss  E.  Moulin 
San  Francisco;  Miss  D.  Miles,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Alma  Pool 
Stockton;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Hawes,  Oakland;  Miss  Flora  Grover,  Oakland 
His.  E.  P.  Stafford,  Fresno,  C.  0.  Blayney,  Fresno  County;  Mis! 
M.  L.  Richmond,  Tuolumne  County;  W.  Coffman,  Oakland;  Mr 
Bowman,  Oakland ;  Mr.  Byfield,  Kern  County. 

The  attendance  supervisors  met  at  dinner  at  the  Hote 
Leamington  on  May  5  to  continue  the  work  of  the  conferenc< 
in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  California  Council  ol 
Social  Work. 

HARBESON  ELECTED  AS  PASADENA  PRINCIPAL 


SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DISCUSSED 


The  supervisors  of  attendance  held  a  state  conference  on 
Saturday,  April  16,  at  the  Lakeview  Junior  High  School  in 
Oakland  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  uniform  transfer 
system  for  use  in  California  schools. 

Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools,  presided  at  the  meeting.  At  noon  the  conference  ad- 
journed to  the  Hotel  Leamington  and  continued  the  meeting 


John  W.  Harbeson,  dean  of  the  Pasadena  Junior  College,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  William  F.  Ewing  as  principal  of  tht 
Pasadena  High  and  Junior  College.  Mr.  Harbeson  came  to  tht 
Pasadena  High  School  seven  years  ago.  He  is  a  graduate  oi 
Kansas  University  and  has  done  considerable  work  at  the  Uni 
versify  of  Chicago  and  Columbia  University.  For  one  yeai 
Mr.  Harbeson  taught  history  in  the  Pasadena  High  School 
and  then  was  made  head  of  the  same  department.  For  one 
year  he  was  director  of  child  welfare  for  the  Pasadena  schools 
For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Harbeson  has  been  dean  of  tht 
junior  college.  He  helped  organize  the  college,  and  much  of  its 
success  and  its  growth  to  an  enrollment  of  over  six  hundred 
students  has  been  due  to  his  efforts. 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 


J 


UST 


OUT!      Two    important    studies    in 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION 

By  Arthur  B.  Moehlman 
Professor  of  Administration  and  Supervision,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan 


Public  School  Relations.  Introduction  by  John  W.  Withers,  Dean  of 
School  of  Education,  New  York  University.  A  thorough  treatment  of 
the  problems  involved  in  the  relations  of  schools  to  their  communities. 
Invaluable  for  group  work  or  as  a  teachers'  reading  circle  text.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.    252  pages.    $2  list  price. 


Public  School  Finance.  Introduction  by  Walter  A.  Jessup,  President  of 
University  of  Iowa.  A  comprehensive  study.  Indispensable  to  school  officers 
concerned  with  budget  making,  and  to  all  students  of  administration. 
Numerous  diagrams  and  tables,    joo  pages.    $3  list  price. 


NEW  YORK 


RAND    MCNALLY    &    COMPANY 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago     Dept.  E-lii 
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AT  LAST,  the  long  sought  quality  missing  from  all  low-priced 
Tempera  is  attained !  Flexibility — the  lack  of  which  has  been  the 
bane  of  Tempera  color  efforts — is  a  feature  of  the  NEW 
BRADLEY  TEMPERA. 

The  ordinary  Tempera,  when  applied  to  paper  or  thin 
board,  breaks  and  flakes  if  folded  or  bent.   Brush  the 

NEW  BRADLEY  TEMPERA 

onto  paper  or  cardboard,  fold  it,  roll  it  or  bend  it,  and  note  the 
absence  of  flake  or  crack  in  the  paint.  Try  the  same  experiment 
with  any  other  Tempera — and  note  the  difference! 

The  NEW  BRADLEY  TEMPERA  is  unusually  opaque,  yet  flows  like  ink 
from  a  pen. 

The  NEW  BRADLEY  TEMPERA  retains  its  liquid  form  in 
the  bottle  permanently — you  don't  have  to  "dig  the 
color"  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle — it  stays  "stirred 
in" — always  ready  to  use. 

In  blending  qualities  the  NEW  BRADLEY  TEMPERA 
is  unsurpassed — there  is  no  rough  edge,  no  separ- 
ation where  one  color  ends  and  another  begins. 

The  new,  bright  colors  of  the  NEW  BRADLEY 
TEMPERA  add  zest  to  poster  work,  and  inspire 
efforts  for  novel  and  better  effects. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 

EASTERN  BRANCHES:     Boston     New  York     Philadelphia 

WESTERN  BRANCH 

554  Mission  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


T?NAL  TEMPEg* 
COLORS 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

BIDS    WANTED    FOR    TEXTBOOK 
MATERIAL  IN  LANGUAGE  STUDY 


The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California 
hereby  invites  authors  or  publishers  to  sub- 
mit sealed  proposals  or  bids  for  the  sale  or 
lease  of  the  right  to  publish  and  distribute  in 
California  textbook  material,  as  follows; 

Language  Study  material  for  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the  above 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  at  his  office  in  Sacramento,  on  or  be- 
fore July    1st,    1927. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such  rights, 
inclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  item- 
ized according  to  specifications,  and  marked 
"Bids  for  textbook  material  in  Language 
Study,"  may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the 
hour  of  4  o'clock  p.  m.  of  July  1st,  1927. 

Specifications,  giving  rules  and  particulars 
concerning  this  matter,  may  be  had  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of    Education,    at   Sacramento. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Sacramento,  California. 
WM.    JOHN    COOPER,    Secretary. 


tat  -wonderful 
Coffee! 
*ye*   its- 

©wells 

^^-^    TJATTONAT.  CUES! 


NAXIONAI  CREST 


UJOOTtfr'etip.r  were  served 
attba  PANAMA.- PACIFIC 
Memaiioml  fSROSITIQKT- 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654  Oakland  1017 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 


Votehs  of  the  Huntington  Park  Union  High 
School  District  recently  approved  the  issu- 
ance of  a  $650,000  bond  issue.  The  first 
project,  in  the  program  will  be  the  part-time 
high  school  building;  the  second,  a  new 
boys'  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  and 
the  third  and  largest  undertaking  will  be  the 
building  of  a  new  high  school.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  the  new  school  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy by  September,  1928.  K.  L.  Stockton 
is  principal  of  the  high  school  and  W.  L. 
Stuckey  is  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

1       1       i 

A  new  school  is  to  be  built  northeast  of  Van 
Nuys,  Los  Angeles  County.  The  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education  has  recently  acquired  a 
five-acre  site  for  the  purpose. 


Ruth  Neiman  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Bakersfield  Teachers  Club,  Bakersfleld. 
Other  officers  elected  at  a  recent  meeting  in- 
clude: Bessie  Beard,  vice  president;  Rada 
Metcalf,  recording  secretary;  Flossie  Mills, 
corresponding  secretary;  Luella  Weiser, 
treasurer;    Lois   Hamman,    auditor. 


William  John  Cooper,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  will  be  the  guest 
of  honor  May  26  at  a  dinner  given  in  Bakers- 
field  by  the  local  Teachers  Club.  A  public 
meeting  will  be  held  immediately  after  the 
dinner  at  the  Emerson  School,  where  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Carnahan  is  principal.  Mr.  Cooper  will 
be  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  C.  E.  Teach 
is  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Bakers- 
field.  ,        ,        , 

A  junior  college  district  has  been  established 
in  Glendale.  As  funds  will  not  be  available 
for  a  new  school  building  for  two  years,  one 
of  the  high  schools  will  be  set  aside  for  junior 
college  classes.  Glendale  citizens  are  planning 
a  bond  issue  for  the  near  future. 


One  op  the  points  emphasized  at  the  recent 
trustees'  meeting  held  in  Stockton,  Cal.,  was 
the  keeping  of  the  American  flags  clean  and 
fresh.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Harry  W.  Bessac  made  the  recommendation. 

1        1        1 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  $250,000  high 
school  plant  being  erected  in  Auburn  will  be 
ready  for  use  next  September.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  already  completed.  The  school 
will  have  a  capacity  of  about  six  hundred. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  present  time 
is  three  hundred  students. 

1        1        1 

Waterford,  a  town  near  Stockton,  has  ap- 
proved a  bond  issue  of  $15,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  its  grammar  school. 


"We 
Welcome  You" 


CLINTON   CAFETERIAS 


1059  MARKET  STREET,  Near  Sixth  136  O'FARRELL  STREET,   Near  Powell 

725  MARKET  STREET,  Near  Third  18  POWELL  STREET,  Near  Market 

ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC 

CLINTON  LUNCH 

1 7  I   SUTTER  STREET 
CLINTON  IDEAL:    SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 


H.  A.  Sessions,  former  principal  of  the  La- 
guna  Grammar  School,  Fresno,  has  been_ ap- 
pointed Supervisor  of  Rural  Schools  for 
ivings  County  and  has  already  assumed  his 
new  duties.  Warren  E.  Lewellen,  an  expe- 
rienced teacher  who  has  been  studying  at  the 
Fresno  State  Teachers  College,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  Laguna  Grammar  School. 


Scouting  as  a  social  influence,  correlating 
with  education,  will  be  given  during  the 
summer  session  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, department  of  education.  It  is  thought 
that  superintendents,  principals,  and  teach- 
ers will  especially  welcome  this  work. 


Miss  Fate  Young  has  been  appointed 
teacher  for  the  Wasioja  School,  the  most 
isolated  district  in  Santa  Barbai-a  County. 


A  state  appropriation  of  $74,997.65  for  the 
schools  of  Santa  Barbara  County  has  been 
apportioned  by  A.  S.  Pope,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  The  apportionments  are 
made  upon  a  fixed  teacher  and  pupil  basis 
from  last  year's  records  and  are  figured  defi- 
nitely at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  Of 
the  present  apportionment  Santa  Barbara 
City  receives  $20,918.27  for  high  schools  and 
$2,487.45  for  special  classes. 


A  new  $100,000  high  school  is  to  be  built  in 
Mount  Shasta  City.  Work  is  to  begin  almost 
immediately.  The  building  will  be  of  con- 
crete with  an  exterior  finish  of  California 
stucco.  John  W.  Luttrell  is  District  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Mount  Shasta  City. 
J.  E.  Hurley  is  principal  of  the  high  school. 

1        i        1 

Superintendent  Bessac  of  San  Joaquin 
County  conducted  the  annual  trustees'  insti- 
tute for  San  Joaquin  County  on  April  18. 
The  institute  speakers  were  Miss  Helen  Hef- 
fernan,  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools;  Walter  Morgan,  Assistant  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
George    C.    Jensen,    director    of    research, 

C.  T.  A. 

111 

A  special  tax  of  $45,000  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  grammar  schools  of  San 
Mateo  has  been  favorably  voted  upon.  The 
work  is  to  be  done  this  summer.  A  new 
tract  of  land  for  a  primary  school  is  to  be 
purchased,  a  new  auditorium  is  to  be  built, 
and  many  improvements  are  to  be  made  with 
the  money.  George  W.  Hall  is  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 
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Notice  of  Examination 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a 
teachers'  competitive  examina- 
tion for  positions  in  the  San 
Francisco  Elementary  Schools 
will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
June  11,  1927. 

For  further  information  and 
application  blanks  apply  to 
Deputy  Superintendent  Wal- 
ter C.  Nolan,  Department  of 
Education,  San  Francisco. 


We  i 
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ALWAYS  INVEST 
SAFELY 

Last  year  I  earned  $ 

Last  year  I  saved    $ 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  ACCOUNT 
READ? 

Would  you  like  to  increase  both  your 
earnings  and  your  savings? 

You  can  increase  your  earnings  by 
letting  your  savings  work  for  you! 

We  pay  6%  compound  interest  on 
savings  the  moment  we  have  your  first 
deposit  of  $5.00! 

You  might  as  well  save  for  your  fu- 
ture— travel,  pleasure,  leisure. 

LOOK  HERE 


Monthly 
Pay- 
ments 


$10.00 
10.00 


Period 
of  Pay- 
ments 


60  months 
120  months 


Total 
Pay- 
ments 


$  600.00 
1200.00 


Accumu- 
lated 
Profits 


$  99.87 
440.43 


Maturity 
Value 


$  699.87 
1640.43 


Our  organization  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Building  and  Loan  Commission. 

YOU  MAY 

1.  Call  on  us  in  person. 

2.  Write  to  us. 

3.  Telephone  to  us. 

4.  Ask  us  to  send  our  representative 
to  call  upon  you. 

— that  is,  if  you  are  truly  interested  in  a 
safe  and  high-paying  investment.  No 
obligation  involved  if  you  merely  ask 
for  information. 

SAVE  and  HAVE 

Industrial  Building  Loan 
Association 

557-567  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Phone— Sutter  3167 


: 


We  Are  the  California  Depository 
for  the 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PUBLISHERS 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE  HALL.  INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  Also  Carry 

The 
Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

OF 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We    Can    Supply    the    Business,    Technical 

and    Scientific    Books    of   All 

Publishers 

TECHNICAL 
BOOK  COMPANY 

525  Market  Street         San  Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  19 


STANDARD  SCHOOL,  OILDALE 


This  month  work  is  to  begin  on  the  new 
$80,000  addition  to  the  Standard  School  in 
Oildale,  near  Bakersfield.  The  new  building 
will  have  a  capacity  of  over  four  hundred 
pupils,  it  is  reported.  As  the  school  is  on 
the  main  highway  from  Bakersfield  to  the 
Kern  River  oil  fields,  a  subway  under  the 
state  highway  is  to  be  built. 

One-half  of  the  funds  for  this  purpose  will 
be  contributed  by  Supervisor  J.  O.  Hart  out 
of  his  road  fund  and  the  other  half  will  be 
supplied  from  the  school  fund.  The  cost  of 
the  subway  is  estimated  at  $5000.  A  foot- 
bridge has  been  built  across  the  Kern  River, 
which  is  near  the  school,  and  so  this  district 
is  minimizing  the  danger  of  traffic  in  every 
way. 

As  the  Standard  School  now  accommodates 
over  four  hundred  children,  its  capacity  will 
be  practically  doubled.  L.  E.  Chenoweth  is 
Superintendent  of  the  Kern  County  schools 
and  J.  J.  Morgan  is  District  Superintend- 
ent. .... 

NAVY  AND  SCHOOLS  UNITE 


Approved  by  the  Navy  Department,  the  state 
school  authorities,  and  the  Vallejo  Board  of 
Education,  a  plan  of  vocational  education 
whereby  the  facilities  of  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  will  be  utilized  will  be  com- 
menced in  the  Vallejo  schools  on  July  1  by 
Elmer  L.  Cave,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  local  board  recently  gave  its  approval  by 
resolution  and  authorized  Superintendent 
Cave  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  organiza- 
tion. 

A  second  step  in  vocational  education  has 
been  outlined  to  the  board  by  Superintendent 
Cave  and  includes  cooperation  between  the 
schools  and  certain  local  industries.  Inas- 
much as  there  are  no  shops  at  the  Vallejo 
High  School,  students  will  receive  training 
in  the  shops  of  local  industries.  Superin- 
tendent Cave  is  now  conferring  with  the 
representatives  of  local  concerns  and  has 
met  with  encouraging  response.  This  second 
plan  has  the  approval  of  state  authorities. 


HUMANE  EDUCATION  ESSAYS 


The  essay  contest  which  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Latham  Foundation  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Humane  Education,  Oakland,  in  the 
Alameda  County  schools,  has  closed,  and  the 
essays  are  being  read.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  according  to  the  judging  by  Miss 
Genevieve  M.  McKeever,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education.  There  have 
been  more  than  three  hundred  essays  on  hu- 
mane subjects  received,  many  of  which  show 
the  result  of  the  year's  thought  and  work 
along  humane  lines  which  the  Foundation 
has  been  giving  the  children. 

In  regard  to  humane  education,  County 
Superintendent  David  E.  Martin  has  said : 
"This  work  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
character  building,  which  is  being  played  up 
so  strongly  in  our  present  educational  pro- 
gram. In  this  connection  and  for  this  purpose 
I  cannot  too  strongly  indorse  the  excellent 
work  being  done  by  the  Latham  Foundation." 


The  new  Beverly  Hills  High  School  will 
begin  work  next  September,  according  to  an- 
nouncement of  Ralph  D.  Wadsworth,  princi- 
pal. Surveys  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
have  been  in  process  for  the  last  several 
months. 


March  Forward 

With  a 

New 

American  History! 

Tryon  and  Lingley 
American  People 

and 

Nation 

By  R.  M.  TRYON,  Professor  of 
the  Teaching  of  History, the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  C.  R. 
LINGLEY, Professor  of  History, 
Dartmouth  College. 


Uniquely  organized  on  a  "divi- 
sion," "study-unit,"  "topic"  plan 
.  .  .  with  more  guideposts  to  pro- 
mote learning  .  .  .  with  suggested 
libraries  for  wider  reading  .  .  . 
with  doing-and-thinking  projects 
of  three  kinds  .  .  .  with  definite 
"standards  of  attainment." 
Magnificently  presented  as  one 
unified  story  .  .  .  with  great  cross 
sections  of  American  life  .  .  . 
with  realistic  pictures  .  .  .  with 
more    complete   map    equipment. 


c^s 


For  Junior  High  Schools 

Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  on 

request. 


Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 

45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

By  Mat  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organiser,  California  State  Library 


Joint  District  Meeting 

Asilomar,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  conference 
grounds  in  Monterey  County,  was  a  perfect 
setting  for  the  delightful,  informal  meeting 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  districts  of  the 
California  Library  Association,  April  21,  23, 
and  24.  About  fifty  librarians  gathered  on 
Friday  evening  for  unscheduled  conferences 
about  the  fireplace  in  the  living-room  of 
Scripps  House.  Saturday  morning  there  were 
two  round  tables  attended  by  all  the  delegates. 
The  first,  on  school  libraries,  was  interestingly 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Madison,  super- 
visor of  school  libraries  in  Oakland.  The 
speakers  on  school  library  subjects  were  Miss 
Margaret  Girdner,  librarian  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  San  Francisco;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Patton,  librarian  of  the  Garfield 
Junior  High  School,  Berkeley,  and  president 
of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  School  Li- 
braries Association,  and  Miss  Faith  Smith, 
librarian  of  the  Lange  Library  of  Education, 
University  of  California.  Informal  discus- 
sions followed  the  talks. 

Miss  Edith  Coulter  of  the  University  of 
California  Library  led  the  discussion  on  Per- 
sonnel Problems,  with  a  review  of  the  "Pro- 
posed Classification  and  Compensation  Plan 
for  Library  Positions."  This  is  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration to  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  the  Classification  of 
Library  Personnel.  The  plan  proposed  is 
not  meeting  with  unanimous  favor  among 
librarians,  and  Miss  Coulter's  clear  presen- 
tation of  its  main  points  was  followed  by 
comments  of  librarians  present  representing 
different  types  of  libraries. 

The  entire  group  met  again  in  the  after- 
noon to  hear  some  charming  children's  songs 
given  by  Mrs.  Amy  Stafford,  music  super- 
visor in  the  Monterey  High  School.  Two 
round  tables  were  then  held  simultaneously — 
one  on  circulation  problems,  led  by  Miss 
Frances  Patterson,  librarian  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Public  Library,  and  the  other  on  county 
libraries  and  rural  schools,  conducted  by  Miss 
Jean  D.  Baird,  in  charge  of  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  Alameda  County  Free  Library. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  features  of  the 
conference  was  a  "Gay  Nineties"  party  on 
Saturday  evening.  About  half  of  the  dele- 
gates appeared  in  costumes  of  the  nineties 
or  somewhat  earlier  and  presented  a  wonder- 
ful sight.  Miss  Clara  Dills,  librarian  of  the 
Solano  County  Library,  and  president  of  the 
Third  District,  was  in  charge  of  the  program, 
which  consisted  of  a  march  of  those  in  cos- 
tume, followed  by  living  pictures  of  scenes 
from  the  nineties,  and  the  singing  of  songs 
of  the  period.  The  incidental  music  for  the 
pictures  and  accompaniments  for  the  songs 
were  furnished  by  Miss  Anna  Kyle,  music 
supervisor  of  Solano  County. 

Miss  Mary  Barmby,  librarian  of  the  Ala- 
meda County  Free  Library,  and  president  of 
the  First  and  Second  Districts,  introduced  a 
pleasant  feature  in  opening  the  meeting  on 
Saturday  morning.  She  asked  for  a  roll  call 
of  those  present,  each  person  in  turn  intro- 
ducing the  librarian  on  her  right.  This 
brought  out  that  the  following  libraries  were 
represented  besides  those  already  mentioned: 
The  public  libraries  of  Pacific  Grove,  Mon- 
terey, Salinas,  Santa  Cruz,  Oakland,  San 
Francisco,  Mill  Valley,  Lodi,  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento;  Santa  Cruz  High  School,  Gali- 


leo High  School,  San  Francisco;  the  Monte- 
rey, San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  and  Contra 
Costa  county  libraries ;  the  San  Mateo  Junior 
College  Library;  Stanford  University  Li- 
brary, and  the  State  Library. 

A  final  pleasure  given  the  visiting  librarians 
was  a  nature  talk  on  Sunday  morning  by 
Professor  Harold  Heath  of  the  Hopkins  Ma- 
rine Station  at  Pacific  Grove.  This  was  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Anne  Hadden,  librarian  of 
the  Monterey  County  Library. 

The  perfect  weather,  delightful  surround- 
ings, the  profusion  of  wild  flowers  on  every 
side,  and  the  enjoyable  informality  of  the 
gathering  made  a  meeting  long  to  be  remem- 
bered, tit 

Los  Angeles  Library  School 

Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1927,  the 
Los  Angeles  Library  School  will  become  es- 
sentially a  regional  library  school  for  public 
libraries,  placing  the  emphasis  on  training  for 
public  libraries  and  specializing  on  the  train- 
ing of  children's  librarians  and  cataloguers. 

Miss  Marion  Horton,  principal  of  the  li- 
brary school,  has  traced  the  history,  purpose, 
and  development  of  the  school  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1891  to  the  present  time  and  has 
told  of  its  future  plans : 

While  circulation  statistics  are  by  no  means 
the  only  measuring  stick  applied  to  the  modern 
public  library,  the  majority  of  the  library's 
books  are  in  use  most  of  the  time.  The  home 
use  of  books  is  measured  in  millions  and  the 
gratitude  of  patrons  who  read  for  information 
as  well  as  for  recreation  testifies  to  the  impor- 
tant part  books  play  in  their  lives. 

The  public  library  finds  a  wide  field  for 
research  and  for  recreational  reading.  It  must 
be  prepared  to  answer  the  questions  of  every 
type  of  reader :  business  men,  scientists,  artists, 
musicians,  club  women,  city  officials,  foreigners, 
children. 

Training  for  public  library  work,  therefore, 
must  be  thorough  and  varied.  Los  Angeles  was 
one  of  the  first  libraries  in  the  county  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  trained  assistants,  and  a  class 
was  established  in  the  library  in  1891.  Although 
planned  primarily  to  fill  vacancies  on  its  own 
staff,  the  training  class  was  recognized  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  other  California  libraries. 
Graduates  went  into  college,  normal  school, 
county,  and  public  libraries.  Organized  at  first 
as  an  apprentice  class,  and  later  as  a  more  for- 
mal training  class,  the  school  continued  for 
twenty-three  years.  In  1914  its  scope  was  ex- 
panded, the  faculty  increased,  and  the  courses 
reorganized  as  a  one-year  library  school.  In  1918 
it  was  admitted  to  the  Association  of  American 
Library  Schools,  and  in  1926  it  was  ranked  as  a 
junior  undergraduate  library  school  by  the 
American  Library  Association  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  Librarianship.  In  the  thirty-five  years 
of  its  existence,  397  persons  have  completed 
either  the  training  class  or  the  library  school 
course  and  232  of  these  are  now  in  library  work. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  qualified 
workers  in  public  libraries,  the  library  commis- 
sioners of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  have 
decided  that  the  school  shall  specialize  in  prep- 
aration for  public  library  work.  The  location  of 
the  school  in  the  beautiful  new  building  of  the 
Public  Library  assures  excellent  facilities  for 
study  of  public  library  problems.  The  main 
library  is  the  center  of  library  activity  for  a 
large  city,  and  its  130  distributing  agencies, 
ranging  in  size  from  the  $100,000  Hollywood 
branch  to  the  ready-cut  bungalow  branch  and 
the  deposit  stations  in  stores  and  institutions, 
offer  many  types  of  administrative  and  book- 
selection  problems.  The  different  departments  of 
the  main  library — science,  technology,  sociology, 
art,  music,  literature,  history,  genealogy,  philoso- 


LATEST 
COMMERCIAL  BOOKS 

BOOKKEEPING 

Rational  Bookkeeping  and  Account- 
ing (Complete  Course)  by  Albert  G. 
Belding,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Sub- 
jects in  High  and  Continuation  Schools, 
New  York  City,  and  Russell  T.  Greene, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting 
and  Law,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York  City.  List  Price,  $2.00 

Employs  a  unique  teaching  plan  that 
results  in  startling  reduction  of  instruc- 
tion burden,  learning  effort,  and  cost  of 
supplies. 

Rational  Bookkeeping  and  Account- 
ing (Elementary  Course)  by  Belding  & 
Greene.  List  Price,  $1.50 

Rational  Bookkeeping  and  Account- 
ing (Advanced  Course)  by  Belding  & 
Greene.  (Ready  in  June.)  List  Price  $1.50 

SHORTHAND. 
Easy  Dictation.    By  John  Watson. 

List  Price,  32c 
Written  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  Furnishes 
practice  on  common  words  and  common 
phrases  of  the  language. 

The  Poor  Relation's  Story.  By  Charles 
Dickens.   Written  in  Gregg  Shorthand. 

List  Price,  20c 
Rational  Dictation,  by  Dr.  Edtvard  J. 
McNamara,  Principal,  and  Mark  I.  Mar- 
kett,  Chairman,  Department  of  Stenog- 
raphy, High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City.  480  pages,  cloth.  (Ready  in 
June.)  List  Price,  $1.40 

New  in  content  and  method.  Letters 
are  numbered,  counted  for  convenience 
in  reading,  classified  by  types  of  busi- 
ness, and  graded  according  to  syllabic  in- 
tensity from  1.22  to  1.87.  All  letters  and 
articles  are  accompanied  by  shorthand 
outlines  for  difficult  words  and  phrases. 

TYPEWRITING 
New  Rational  Typewriting,  1927  Edi- 
tion.  By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle. 

List  Price,  $1.20 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  1923  edi- 
tion. Contains  sufficient  material  for  a 
full  year's  work  in  high  schools. 

Rational    Typewriting    Projects.     By 

Rupert  P.  SoRelle.  List  Price,  $1.20 

A  course  in  advanced  typing  covering 
the  various  types  of  work  usually  en- 
countered in  business  offices.  Designed  to 
follow  the  first-year  book.  Suitable  for 
either  public  or  private  schools. 

New  Rational  Typewriting,  Intensive 
Course.   By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle. 

List  Price,  $1.20 
A  complete  one-book  course.  A  com- 
bination of  New  Rational  Typewriting, 
1927  Edition,  and  Rational  Typewriting- 
Projects.  Especially  designed  for  private 
schools  or  other  schools  where  a  more 
intensive  course  is  desirable. 

Junior     Rational     Typewriting.      By 

Rupert  P.  SoRelle.     ■      List  Price,  $1.00 
A  two-semester  pre-vocational  course 
designed  for  junior  high  schools. 
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phy  and  religion,  foreign  book,  fiction,  teachers ', 
children  's — provide  laboratories  for  research. 

The  school  has  a  fairly  complete  collection  of 
current  library  publications,  and  the  library  col- 
lection of  700,000  volumes  is  used  as  a  labora- 
tory. 

The  situation  of  the  school  in  a  large  public 
library  makes  it  responsive  to  new  currents  of 
thought  in  the  library  world.  Students'  super- 
vised field  work  and  the  projects  planned  for 
the  different  courses  are  closely  connected  with 
the  actual  work  of  the  library,  so  that  theory 
is  constantly  balanced  by  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  fundamental  courses  re- 
quired in  all  types  of  library  work,  students  may 
elect  courses  in  work  with  children,  advanced 
cataloguing,  branch  administration,  or  bibliog- 
raphy. Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1927,  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  applicants  who  hope  to 
work  in  public  libraries  in  Southern  California. 


Riverside  Library  Service  School 

The  past  and  present  practices  of  the  River- 
side Library  Service  School  are  given  by 
Charles  F.  Woods,  librarian  of  the  Riverside 
Public  Library,  and  director  of  the  school, 
in  the  following  interesting  story  regarding 
this  widely  known  institution : 

The  Biverside  Library  Service  School  was 
established  in  1913  during  the  librarianship  of 
Joseph  P.  Daniels.  The  plan  of  the  school  for- 
merly comprised  three  courses — a  winter  session, 
usually  of  ten  weeks;  a  summer  session  of  six 
weeks,  and  an  eleven  months'  course,  embracing 
the  work  of  both  short  sessions.  In  1926,  partly 
for  economic  reaons  and  partly  because  of  the 
excessive  length  of  the  term,  the  winter  session 
was  dropped,  the  long  course  shortened  to 
thirty-two  weeks  (twenty-four  of  which  are  of 
six  days  each),  and  the  summer  session  length- 
ened to  eight  weeks,  with  a  number  of  special 
courses  added  to  a  full  eight  weeks'  regular 
course.  The  lectures  formerly  offered  in  the 
winter  session  have  been  extended  in  scope,  in- 
creased in  number,  and  distributed  through  the 
twenty-four  weeks  of  the  course  preceding  the 
summer  school,  thus  bringing  our  practice  more 
into  line  with  that  of  other  schools.  This  has 
been  done,  however,  without  sacrificing  the  cardi- 
nal principle  on  which  the  school  was  founded, 
which  was  held  as  well  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
' '  always  a  firm  believer  in  the  educational  value 
of  training  by  doing."  It  is  to  the  practice 
work  in  the  Biverside  Library  Service  Sehooi 
that  the  versatility  and  ready  skill  of  its  stu- 
dents may  be  attributed. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  by  the 
library  staff,  the  school  has  always  made  a  fea- 
ture of  courses  by  persons  of  special  skill,  often 
brought  from  Eastern  states  for  the  purpose. 
This  is  still  continued  and  a  special  effort  has 
been  made  during  recent  years  to  broaden  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  so  that  instruction  is 
now  offered  in  practically  all  subjects  found 
lin  any  library  school.  Some  special  features  are 
'courses  on  business  libraries,  school  libraries, 
tin  the  appreciation  of  music,  modern  languages 
if  or  cataloguers  (embracing  four  languages), 
and  a  series  of  special  lectures  by  professors  of 
the  Biverside  Junior  College  on  the  bibliography 
of  various  sciences.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  practice  work  by  each  student  of  the 


year  course  in  some  two  of  four  special  libraries. 
In  addition  to  public  and  county  library  work, 
this  means  that  every  graduate  of  the  Biverside 
Library  Service  School  now  has  experience  in 
four  types  of  libraries. 

The  year  course  is  thus  a  general  one.  The 
types  of  positions  secured  depend  upon  the  na- 
tive abilities  and  previous  preparation  of  the 
student.  Immediate  placements  of  our  students 
have  varied  in  the  past  from  minor  assistants  to 
high  school  librarians,  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$85  to  $180  per  month.  In  its  long  and  short 
courses,  the  sehooi  has  had  581  students,  from 
thirty-three  states  and  five  foreign  countries.  In- 
quiries regarding  the  school  and  placements 
continue  to  come  in  increasing  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  while  the  enrollment  for 
both  courses  is  filled  long  in  advance. 

Entrance  requirements  are:  Por  the  year 
course  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  (with 
prospect  of  increase  to  two)  and  references 
showing  proper  personal  qualifications;  for  the 
summer  session,  previous  library  experience  or 
definite  assurance  of  employment  on  completion 
of  the  course. 


"Treasure  Trails" 

"Treasure  Trails,"  now  being  published  by 
the  Maemillan  Publishing  Company,  is  the 
alluring  title  of  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
of  four  supplementary  readers,  compiled  by 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Harper,  librarian  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  library,  a  department  of  the 
Kern  County  Free  Library. 

Aymer  Jay  Hamilton,  principal  of  the 
University  Elementary  School  and  lecturer 
in  education,  University  of  California,  as- 
sisted Miss  Harper  with  her  books. 

The  selections  are  written  particularly  for 
modern  children  by  children's  authors  who 
know  through  experience  the  best  appeal  to 
children's  fancies  and  interests.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  eliminate  selections  that  may 
be  found  in  other  readers. 

The  books  are  illustrated  in  color  by  Maud 
and  Miska  Petersham,  who  are  classed  among 
the  cleverest  illustrators  of  children's  books. 

Miss  Harper  has  compiled  several  other 
books,  among  which  are  "Story  Hour  Favor- 
ites," "Fillmore  Folk  Tales,"  and  "The  Magic 
Fairy  Tales." 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $60  and  $90. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50  extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  527  California  Terrace 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 
to  All  Amusements 

Absolutely  Fireproof  RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 


iCAUFORNIASCHQDU 
[ARTSJtRAFTS 

incorporated 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 

Twenty-first  Annual 

SUMMERSESSION 

June  20  to  July  29,  1927 

Beautiful  4-acre  campus 

Over  30  Art  and  Craft  Courses  given 
including  Metal  Work,  Pottery,  Bas- 
ketry, Leather  Work,  Bookbinding, 
Loom  Weaving,  Furniture  Design, 
Interior  Decoration,  and  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Fall  Term  Opens  August  1,  1927 

Write  for  Summer  Session  Catalog 
F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


Summer  Session 

California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 

JUNE  20TH  TO  JULY  30TH 

Catalog  mailed  on  request 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real  French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 

Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 

AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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ABOUT  BOOKS 


Dune  and  Desert  Polk,  by  Bruce  W.  Mc- 
Daniel:  As  a  part  of  the  study  of  California 
the  desert  should  not  be  neglected  when 
teaching  geography  or  botany  or  other  sub- 
jects, and  other  states  should  be  interested  in 
a  study  so  different  and  interesting  as  certain 
portions  of  California  presents.  Hence  it  is 
that  such  a  book  as  "Dune  and  Desert  Folk," 
which  is  authoritative  in  its  dealing  with  life 
on  the  desert,  is  a  volume  of  great  value.  The 
material  is  the  desert  concentrated,  the  in- 
formation though  factual  is  fascinating,  and 
the  full-page  illustrations,  which  are  exqui- 
site photographs,  are  a  true  enrichment.  The 
author  has  been  a  desert  dweller  and  a  desert 
student.  He  has  recorded  his  observations  in 
clear  and  concise  style.  The  volume  contains 
material  which  should  be  welcome  in  every 
schoolroom  and  library  and  in  the  home  of 
every  nature-lover  and  "desert  rat."  Children 
will  particularly  enjoy  the  broad  method  of 
handling  the  material  which  the  author  has 
adopted  and  they  will  find  plenty  of  material 
which  will  stimulate  them  to  further  study  of 
physical  geography,  botany,  California  his- 
tory, Indian  stories,  etc.  (Swetland  Publish- 
ing Company  of  California,  658  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.) 

1  i  1 
North  America,  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks: 
This  geography  is  one  of  a  new  progressive 
series  of  geographies  developed  according  to 
the  problem  method.  Two  particular  points 
stand  out  in  glancing  at  the  book :  first,  that 
the  problem  method  is  followed  entirely,  thus 
abolishing  dead  facts  to  be  memorized  and 
creating  intensive  study,  thought,  and  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  student;  second,  the. 
historical  background  of  North  America  is 


taken  into  consideration,  as  its  settlement  and 
development  lends  itself  to  a  consecutive 
treatment  of  regions.  In  his  preface  the  au- 
thor says  :  "In  reviewing  the  present  text  the 
author  would  ask  teachers  not  to  consider  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  geography, 
in  which  the  acquirement  of  facts  was  the 
chief  aim,  but  rather  from  the  point  of  view 
which  holds  that  the  acquirement  of  facts  is 
secondary  and  does  not  test  real  progress,  but 
that  the  primary  aim  of  the  coming  geog- 
raphy is  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  facts.  The  author  does  not  believe 
that  facts  offered  as  facts  are  real  geography 
at  all."  This  latter  statement  is  the  keynote 
of  the  entire  series  of  Fairbanks's  geogra- 
phies. This  book  is  a  triumph  in  book-making. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  colored  maps 
and  pictures  and  each  one  of  these  is  a  prob- 
lem that  enriches  the  text.  (Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company,  149  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Price  $1.87.) 


Public  School  Finance,  A  Discussion  of 
the  General  Principles  Underlying  the  Or- 
ganization and  Administration  of  the  Fi- 
nance Activity  in  Public  Education  Together 
With  a  Practical  Technique,  by  Arthur  B. 
Moehlman :  Problems  presented  and  solved 
in  a  practical  manner.  (Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  536  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.) 

i        1        i 

Where  and  How  to  Sell  Manuscripts,  A 
Complete  Answer  and  Opportunity  Book  for 
Writers,  by  William  B.  McCourtie :  How 
many  teachers  write  in  their  spare  time,  or 
how  many  wish  that  they  could,  or  how  many 
do  write  and  don't  know  how  or  where  to 
market  their  manuscripts?  Here  is  a  book 
that  will  be  a  joy  and  a  help  to  any  teacher 


JOHN   McCALLAN  Nonpublic 

Depositions.     Agreements     and     Other     Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


children  welcome 

LosAngeles.California 


BbjEla 


SIXTHATF1GUER0AST. 


Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,    without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location,     accommodations,     service, 

rates — all   just   right.     Convenient  to 

everything  you'll  need,  too. 

RATES 

Without  Bath,  1  person,  $1.50 

Without  Bath,  2  persons,    2.00 

With  Bath,  1  person,  $2.00-2.50-3.00 

With  Bath,  2  persons,    2.50-3.00-3.50 

1     i     i 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 


MOUNT  SHASTA  SUMMER  SESSION 

(Chico  State  Teachers  College) 
June  20  to  July  29 


RECREATION 

EDUCATION 

VACATION 

Courses  for  credentials  or  the  A.  B.  Degree  in  Education 

Among  the  visiting  faculty  are: 

Dr.  Virgil  Dickson,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Berkeley 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hughes,  Research  Director  of  Pasadena 

A  variety  of  advanced  courses  for  teachers  and  administrators 

The  naturalist  will  find  more  scenic  beauty  than  in  any  other  region  in  the  United  States 

A  camp  with  modern  conveniences  Many  trips  of  interest 

Annual  hike  to  the  top  of  Mount  Shasta 

Address 
PRES.  C.  M.  OSENBAUGH,  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 
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with  literary  ambitions.  Almost  five  hun- 
dred pages  telling  exactly  how  to  go  about 
selling  written  material  of  every  kind  and 
where  to  sell !  Complete  information  is  given 
concerning-  all  kinds  of  magazines,  news- 
papers, trade  journals  of  every  kind,  mar- 
kets for  verses,  etc.  The  volume  is  an  inspira- 
tion in  itself.  This  same  company  publishes 
books  of  special  interest  to  writers  who  are 
new  at  the  game.  (The  Home  Correspondence 
School,  Springfield,  Mass.  Price  $3.50.) 
1        i        1 

My  First  Book,  by  Bessie  Blackstone  Cole- 
man, illustrated  by  Shirely  Kite:  Such  a 
book  as  this  makes  the  adult  wish  he  could 
begin  to  leara  to  read  all  over  again !  It  con- 
tains but  twenty-seven  pages  of  material  for 
the  child  and  about  twice  that  number  of 
words.  Characters  are  introduced  and  then 
follows  something  of  the  everyday  life  of 
the  children  expressed  in  simplest  and  most 
attractive  terms.  The  illustrations  are  charm- 
ing. Any  child  should  love  this  book  and 
teachers  profit  by  the  special  note  to  them 
and  the  method  of  presenting  the  material 
which  is  included.  The  book  is  bound  in  blue 
cardboard.  (Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.,  39  Divi- 
sion Street,  Newark,  N.  J.) 
111 

Modern  Plane  Geometry,  by  John  R.  Clark 
and  Arthur  S.  Otis:  A  book  for  high  school 
mathematics.  Instructional  tests  and  time 
limits  provided.  (World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Price  $1.36.) 


San  Francisco 


BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 


340  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 


Garage  across  the  street 


Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 


HOTEL 
CECIL 

700  ROOMS 
$1.50  to  $2.50 

Headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles  for  Teachers 

Good  Garage  Facilities 


640  South  Main  Street 

Main  Street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


I  OUTS  I  this  bit  of  paradise 

IOURS! — a  garden-spot  midst  sunny  mountains — a  cozy  cabiu — 
every  comfort  of  home — and  all  about  you,  flowers  and  birds  and 
winding  trails  through  fragrant  forests — vistas  of  beauty  unsur- 
passed— and  the  rest,  the  vigor,  the  joy,  the  new  hold  on  life  it  gives 
you!    And  it's  yours! 

A  mere  two  hours'  drive  from  Oakland  or  San  Francisco — (much  less,  of  course, 
from  nearer  points) — and  six  miles  out  of  Los  Gatos — up  in  the  beautiful  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains — with  the  paved  State  highway  all  the  way — you'll  see  the 
Dutch  Windmill  that  marks  the  entrance  of  Redwood  Estates.   Come  in! 

-Here  you'll  find  a  cabin-paradise!  Generous-sized  cabin-sites,  with  always  acces- 
sible auto  roads  leading  to  every  lot — with  sparkling,  pure,  abundant  spring-water 
piped  free  to  every  cabin — yours  to  choose  from  at  prices  astonishingly  low! 


ERKELEY 
AKLAND 


MILPITAS 


SflNJOSE 


\\\\\  »W-uo  viATOS 

REDWOODyTsTAXES 


Hundreds  have  invested  in  this  mountain  pleasure  place  for  end-of-week  outings  and 
vacations — cabins  are  appearing  everywhere — while  there 's  time,  select  your  piece 
of  paradise! 

Look  this  over — without  obligation!  Drive  out — any  day.  There's  adequate  stage- 
service  from  all  points.  Or  just  get  in  touch  with  any  one  of  our  offices — a  phone 
or  a  postcard  will  do — and  we'll  take  you  to  see  the  Estates — without  cost,  with- 
out obligation! 


REDWOOD  ESTATES 
COMPANY 

1182  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Hemlock  7303 

1723  Webster  Street,  Oakland,  Oakland  1282 

Auzerais  Building,  San  Jose,  San  Jose  8287 

48  Santa  Cruz  Ave.,  Los  Gatos,  Los  Gatos  439 

556  Emerson  Street,  Palo  Alto,  Palo  Alto  388 
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Go  to  the  Child 
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American  Seating  Superiority 


Adjustable  Universal 
No.  134 


Steel  Adjustable  Box  Desk  and  Chair 
No.  114 


Where  the  needs  of  the 
child  are  given  first  consid' 
eration,  there  you  will  find 
"American"  seating  equip- 
ment. 

Visit  any  "American" 
equipped  classroom  for 
proof  of  "American"  supe- 
riority. There  you  will  find 
the  "seat-protected"  child 
. .  .  the  child  who  has  been 
provided  hygienic  advan- 
tages. Erect, well  developed, 
strong  bodies  greet  you. 
Excellence  of  physical 
development  is  the  rule  . .  . 
not  the  exception.  Educa- 
tional progress  is  assisted 
by  correct  seating. 

More  than  built-in  quality 
. . .  than  stamina  and  beauty, 
the  "American"  mark  on 
school  seats  guarantees 
hygienic  perfection.  So, 
where  the  needs  of  the 
child  are  given  jirst  con- 
sideration, there  you  will 
find  "American"  seating 
equipment. 


American  Siting  Conijjany 


14  East  Jackson  Boulevard 


Chicago 


53    Distributors  —  The   Factory    is   in    Michigan,    but    the  Service   is   Local    to   you 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

State  Distributors 
San  Francisco,  601  Mission  St.         Los  Angeles,  222  So.  Los  Angeles  St.         Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  St. 
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— From  the  Book  "A  Man  Unafraid." 

John  Charles  Fremont 

The  name  of  Frimont  was  proposed  by  many  people  for  a  place  among  the  California 
"Immortals.  The  Legislature  selected  Serra  and  Thomas  Starr  King.  Fremont's  fame, 
however,  as  an  explorer,  a  general,  a  United  States  Senator,  and  the  first  candidate  of 
the  Republican  Party  for  President,  continues  to  grow.  Herbert  Bashford  and  Harr 
Wagner  have  just  completed  a  biography  of  "A  Man  Unafraid,"  the  story  of  John 
Charles  Fremont,  and  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company  announces  its  publication 
date  as  July  10,  1927. 
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THE  BIG 

CO-OPERATIVE 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

Thoroughly    covers    every    state    in    the 

Union  and  all  of  its  possessions. 

Write  for  free  literature. 

DO  IT  NOW;  WE'LL  DO  THE  REST. 

National  Educational  Service,  Inc. 

Main  Office: 
Colfax  at  Cook  DENVER,  COLO. 


HOTEL 

CLARK 

2 1  7  Eddy  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Refined, 

Home-like  Hotel 

for  visiting  Educators 

in  the  heart  of  the  city 

Rates:  $1 .50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 


CHARLES  W.DECKER.D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours :  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
"COLTON     DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper   Institute,   New   York   City,   established 
in    1863,   originators  of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Ashberry  3687 

2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


Schools  and  School  Properties  for  Sale 


BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY  CO. 


517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Attention,  Teachers: 


Buy  Your  Furnishings,  Athletic,  Outing  and  Sporting  Goods, 
Tents  and  Camping  Equipment,  Fishing  Tackle  at 

BARBARO  SPORT  SHOP 

419-421  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Special  Prices  to  All  Teachers  and  Schools  Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled 
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NEW  BOOKS 

for  the 
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McElroy's  A   Child's   First 
Book  in  Reading $0.24 

McElroy's  Teacher's  Manual     .24 

A  very  attractive  little  booklet 
adapted  to  precede  any  primer. 
The  vocabulary  of  simple,  com- 
mon  words  is  arranged  to  corre- 
late with  the  standard  lists.  Care- 
ful attention  has  been  given  the 
phrase-grouping,  the  coherency  of 
thought  units,  phonics,  and  sup- 
plementary sight  reading.  The 
story  material  bears  directly  orj 
the  experience  of  any  child  and  is 
presented  in  both  rhyme  and 
story.  The  lesson  plans  in  the 
Manual  outline  the  lesson  presen- 
tation as  to  vocabulary  (new  and 
review),  language  work,  reading, 
ear  training,  dramatization,  and 
story  telling. 

Hawaii  has  just  adopted  this 
little  book  as  the  first  book  in. 
reading  for  all  beginners. 
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Pearson  and  Hunt's 
Everyday  Reading 

Book  One   $0.56 

Book  Two 64 

Book  Three 68 

Manual 48 

New  silent  readers  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  r& 
spectively,  with  clear  instructions 
in  the  Manual  for  their  most  effec- 
tive use.  The  content  of  the  books 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  with 
many  good  illustrations  in  black- 
and-white. 
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American  Book 
Company 
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121  Second  St.       San  Francisco 
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THE  SOCIALIZED  IDEAL  IN  REENFORCED  CONCRETE 


Two  New  Junior  High  Schools  in  San  Jose 

By  Irmagabde  Richards 


San  Jose  has  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  educators  be- 
cause of  their  interest  in  her  two  new  junior  high  schools.  This 
interest  has  not  been  centered  in  the  architectural  beauty  of 
the  buildings,  although  they  are  very  handsome,  but  in  the  suc- 
3ess  with  which  Superintendent  Walter  Bachrodt  and  his 
jorps  of  teachers  have  embodied  in  these  buildings  the  ideal  of 
;he  socialized  school. 

Mr.  Bachrodt  has  a  practical  and  effective  faith  in  the  school 
is  a  social  community  closely  allied  to  the  community  life  of 
he  city  of  which  it  is  a  part.  His  faith,  and  its  effectiveness, 
jras  first  of  all  indicated  by  the  hearty  support  which  he  won 
:'rom  San  Jose  in  obtaining  funds  for  these  buildings.  San 
lose  is  not  an  especially  wealthy  community.  It  is  not  the 
ype  of  community  in  which  large  expenditures  for  educational 
purposes  could  be  always  expected.  But  such  good  work  was 
lone  in  "socializing"  the  consciousness  of  San  Jose  that  bonds 
vere  voted  for  these  new  schools  to  the  amount  of  $760,000, 
>nd  out  of  a  total  registration  of  19,000  only  602  adverse  votes 
vere  polled.  This  was  certainly  a  cheerful  endorsement  from 
>an  Jose  of  its  faith  in  the  ideals  and  plans  of  its  schools.  In 
.ddition  to  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  $200,000  has  been  spent 
n  the  buildings  from  current  funds,  and  they  are  not  yet  en- 
irely  finished. 

In  making  the  plans  for  the  buildings,  Mr.  Bachrodt  pro- 
eeded  along  the  same  lines  to  enlist  community  effort.  All  the 
aitial  work  was  talked  over  with  the  teachers  themselves.  They 
rere  given  opportunity  to  plan  for  their  exact  requirements, 
aid  to  ask  for  whatever  they  needed  to  make  their  work  effec- 
«ve.  These  preliminary  and  individual  plans  were  worked  over 
y  the  executive  force  into  a  coordinated  whole.  The  architects 
aat  sat  in  at  these  councils  acted  not  as  creators  of  the  plans, 
mt  as  interpreters,  translating  into  the  technical  language  of 
milders  the  ideas  that  originated  with  the  actual  teaching 
orce. 

In  this  task  of  interpretation  San  Jose  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ag  the  services  of  Mr.  Hill,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
chools.  Mr.  Hill,  in  addition  to  his  experience  as  teacher  and 
iihool  administrator,  had  had  the  training  and  six  years'  prac- 
cal  experience  as  an  architect.  He  was  thus  specially  fitted  to 
Bt  as  a  link  between  the  teachers,  with  their  requirements,  and 
le  architects,  with  their  technical  problems.  The  two  new 
hools — their  practical  efficiency  and  their  beauty  of  form — 
and  as  a  monument  to  this  happy  combination  of  creative 
.eas,  and  no  less  as  a  monument  to  San  Jose's  faith  in  the 
eal  of  community  effort. 

Both  schools  are  of  the  early  California  Spanish  type,  al- 
;ough  they  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  this  style  in  detail.  The 
Hidings  are  of  one  or  two  stories  only,  built  around  courts, 
■ofed  with  tiles,  and  decorated  with  attractive  insets  of  glazed 
'e.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Roosevelt  School  some  splendid  old 
ees  lend  dignity  to  the  new  buildings,  while  the  plans  for 
ndscape  gardening  on  both  sites  will  bring  into  full  appre- 
ition  the  warm  buff  walls  and  the  grace  of  line  which  char- 
terizes  both  schools. 
For  the  beauty  of  the  exteriors,  due  credit  must  be  given  the 


professional  architects.  But  passing  inside  to  the  classrooms, 
workrooms,  and  offices,  it  is  plain  to  the  experienced  eye  that 
here  is  a  building  planned  by  teachers,  for  teachers,  to  teach  in. 
Every  classroom  is  designed  to  teach  some  particular  subject. 
Who  does  not  know  the  school  where  all  the  rooms  are  more 
or  less  uniform — four  walls,  some  blackboards,  so  many  seats 
for  pupils,  a  teacher's  desk,  and  there  is  a  classroom!  In 
these  schools  no  one  could  mistake  an  English  classroom  for  a 
mathematics  room !  Board  space,  desks,  equipment— all  speak 
clearly  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

In  no  way  are  these  schools  more  distinguished  than  by  the 
generous  provision  made  throughout  for  the  storage  of  mate- 
rial and  equipment.  Shelves,  cupboards,  files,  drawers,  and 
racks — in  every  room  there  are  arrangements  for  orderly  stor- 
age space  that  is  not  only  generous  in  its  capacity,  but  also  is 
exactly  fitted  for  the  kind  of  material  that  is  to  be  used  in 
that  particular  room.  For  example,  English  classrooms  have 
filing  equipment  for  themes  that  rivals  in  its  completeness  the 
best  filing  systems  of  the  modern  office.  So,  up  from  this  small 
but  complicated  material  of  themes,  the  same  systematic  pro- 
vision has  been  made,  through  the  larger  requirements  of  the 
laboratories,  domestic  science  departments,  studios  with  their 
art  materials,  music  departments  with  their  sound-proof  prac- 
tice rooms  and  their  equipment  for  the  care  of  band  and  orches- 
tra instruments,  up  to  the  ample  spaces  of  the  shops  and  their 
bulky  tools  and  materials. 

Everywhere  the  note  is  order  and  comfort,  for  pupil  and 
teacher  alike.  Even  the  janitors  had  their  chance  to  ask  for 
consideration  of  their  needs,  and  they  are  provided  with  roomy 
closets  and  equipment  and  conveniences  that  must  throw  the 
cheer  of  real  comfort  into  the  routine  of  their  tasks.  The  super- 
intendent boasts  that  a  five-pound  box  of  candy  has  long  stood 
as  a  prize  to  that  member  of  the  school  community  who  can 
find  any  object  used  in  the  school  life  for  which  suitable  stor- 
age space  is  not  provided.  So  far  the  box  of  candy  is  unclaimed  ! 
The  hours  of  these  schools  are  long,  for  the  children  are 
using  the  buildings  continuously  from  8  :30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m  .  The 
ideal  of  the  schools  is  to  reproduce  for  the  pupils,  through  this 
long  school  day,  a  full  community  life,  with  the  opportunities 
of  a  community  for  social  and  individual  development.  So,  in 
addition  to  its  classrooms  and  laboratories,  each  building  has  a 
beautiful  library,  well  stocked,  a  good-sized  auditorium  with 
the  technical  equipment  of  the  modern  stage,  a  printing  shop 
where  the  school  paper  is  produced,  gymnasiums  and  showers, 
plans  for  swimming  pool,  and  the  usual  provision  for  shop 
work  and  domestic  science. 

Especial  thought  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  opportuni- 
ties for  social  development  that  come  through  music  and 
drama,  for  in  addition  to  the  formal  large  theater,  there  is  a 
captivating  little  stage  and  its  equipment  in  the  classroom  for 
oral  English,  and  in  one  of  the  schools  an  open  court  is  being 
converted  into  an  outdoor  auditorium  that  has  a  lovely  charm 
of  walls  and  columns,  gardens,  and  bright  sky.  Especial  thought 
has  been  taken  of  many  children's  natural  gift  for  gardening, 
and  a  small  but  well-equipped  horticultural  department  may 
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convert  many  a  youngster  from  a  gardener  to  a  landscape 
artist. 

Another  instance  of  the  adaptation  to  school  life  of  the  op- 
portunities of  community  life  is  the  placing  of  display  cases 
here  and  there  in  the  long  spacious  hallways.  Here,  under 
glass,  with  generous  space  for  attractive  display,  are  placed 
objects  of  use,  beauty,  and  interest  which  the  pupils  have  cre- 
ated, so  that  all  the  school  can  appreciate  and  applaud  the 
achievements  of  the  different  departments. 

Equal  care  has  been  taken  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the 
faculty.  A  small  private  office  has  been  provided  for  each 
department,  so  that  every  teacher  has  some  place  to  call  his  or 
her  own — a  place  for  personal  belongings,  for  quiet  work,  for 
individual  conferences.  One  more  detail  illustrates  the  provi- 
sion for  faculty  comfort.  What  teacher  does  not  remember 
the  occasions  when  special  stress  of  work  has  kept  her  shiver- 
ing after  hours  in  a  building  from  which  the  central  heat  has 
long  been  turned  off  ?  In  these  schools  no  belated  worker  need 
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dread  this  discomfort,  for  an  auxiliary  heating  system  warms 
the  room  in  use  when  all  the  rest  of  the  building  has  lapsed  tc 
silent  chill. 

True  to  their  ideal  of  social  usefulness,  these  schools  are  ir 
frequent  use  outside  of  school  hours,  for  evening  adult  classes 
and  for  all  sorts  of  community  enterprises.  For  these  specia! 
uses  only  certain  rooms  are  needed,  but  those  attending  sue! 
exercises  are  not  left  to  wander  about  the  long  stretches  ol 
halls  and  rooms  in  search  of  their  meeting  place.  At  all  tht 
important  intersections  of  the  building  there  are  neat,  narrow 
panels  in  the  walls.  These  panels  open,  and  a  stout  metal  grilh 
extends  out  from  a  niche  in  the  wall,  across  the  passageway 
effectively  closing  it.  Thus  the  incoming  group  needs  only  t( 
know  its  entrance  door.  From  that  door  it  is  "routed"  with 
out  loss  of  time  to  its  meeting  place  by  the  use  of  these  conven 
ient  gates. 

Within  these  buildings,  so  admirably  equipped  for  humai 
comfort  and  efficiency,  goes  on  a  daily  program  of  studies  anc 
activities  which,  like  the  buildings  themselves,  is  based  on  ai 
ideal  of  socialized  school  life.  How  this  ideal  works  towarc 
fulfillment  can  be  indicated  only  by  a  glimpse  here  and  there 
For  example,  the  course  of  study  called  "social  science,"  ii 
which  history,  civics,  geography,  and  economics  are  studiec 
in  a  correlation  which  unfolds  before  the  pupil  the  story  o: 
human  progress  through  peace  and  industry,  and  reserves  war 
and  its  fruits,  as  a  separate  study ;  the  requirement  of  genera 
science  throughout  the  three-year  course,  balanced  by  an  equalb 
definite  requirement  for  work  in  music  and  art ;  the  classifica; 
tion  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  primary  school  records  and  gradec 
tests,  a  classification  which  to  a  large  extent  the  pupil  is  un 
aware,  but  which  results  in  greater  contentment  and  succes, 
than  ever  was  attained  under  the  old  system  of  uniform  group 
ing.  The  happy  results  of  these  efforts  towards  socializatioi 
of  the  schools  is  attested  by  figures ;  for  example,  the  loss  o: 
pupils  in  these  schools  after  the  ninth  year  is  only  8  per  cent 
as  against  a  loss  of  40  per  cent  in  the  average  school. 

Apart  from  the  formal  class  work,  the  student  activities  stil 
center  around  the  ideal  of  a  socialized  life.  Every  child  be 
longs  to  a  "  club ' '  of  some  sort ;  these  clubs  are  f ormed  out  o: 
spontaneous  interests  on  the  part  of  the  children,  but  they  in 
elude  some  member  of  the  faculty  as  guide  or  adviser.  Thi 
tone  of  the  athletic  life  of  the  school  is  well  illustrated  by  ( 
story  told  of  one  small  boy  encountered  as  he  came  home  fron 
the  great  event  of  the  year,  the  annual  track  meet.  ' '  Who  woi 
the  meet?"  he  was  asked.  "Gee!  I  did!"  "What  do  ym 
mean,  you  did?"  "Well,  I  won  the  race  I  was  in."  "Bu 
who  won  the  meet?"  "Why,  I  don't  know;  everybody  woi 
something ! "  If  such  a  spirit  could  be  fostered  into  a  perma 
nent  tradition,  the  future  of  athletics,  with  their  anti-socia 
concentration  of  interest  on  a  chosen  few,  and  the  hectic  rivalr; 
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of  interscholastic  contests,  would  loom  less  ominously  in  the 
educational  world. 

Other  indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  schools  are  shown  in  the 
order  that  prevails  as  the  torrent  of  students  pours  through  the 
halls,  all  confusion  or  disorder  prevented  by  a  system  of  stu- 
dent traffic  officers ;  by  the  neat  and  attractive  appearance 
of  the  girls,  who  voluntarily  adopted  middy  costumes  and 
banned  cosmetics;  by  the  fine  discipline  maintained  by  the 
student  body,  which  functions  under  the  forms  of  a  civil  court 
and  dispenses  justice  with  good  sense  and  seriousness. 


GEOGRAPHER  RETURNS  WITH  NEW  MATERIAL 

Doctor  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  author  of  "Eeal  Geography  and  Its 
Place  in  the  School,"  and  of  the  series  of  geographies  devel- 
oped according  to  the  problem  method,  has  just  returned  from 
a  six  months '  trip  through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  including  Celebes,  Bali, 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Malay  States,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  distance  covered  by  steamer  was  about  25,000 
miles.  The  route  taken  was  a  very  irregular  one  and  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  fourteen  different  steamers.  Land  trips  were 
made  in  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Malay  states,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

To  the  ordinary  interest  cf  the  land  trip  in  Sumatra  was 
added  the  fact  that  the  route  took  him  through  the  heart  of  a 
wild  district  recently  in  insurrection.  To  the  great  interest  of 
the  City  of  Jolo  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  was  added  the  fact 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Moro  chief  who  had  just 
been  captured  and  journey  on  the  same  little  boat  with  him  to 
Zamboanga.  Of  less  interest  was  the  confinement  upon  the 
steamer  from  Manila  to  Sydney  for  eighteen  days,  owing  to  a 
case  of  smallpox  in  the  steerage. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
the  tropics,  but  little  inconvenience  on  account  of  heat  was 
experienced,  although  the  rains  were  at  times  very  severe. 
Some  of  the  steamers  were  very  uncomfortable  on  account  of 


cold  weather  experienced  where  it  was  not  looked  for.  The 
air  seemed  to  be  almost  always  bracing  or  really  cold  about 
New  Zealand,  while  the  trip  from  Honolulu  to  Los  Angeles  was 
so  cold  that  for  four  daj's  heavy  outercoats  were  worn  by  those 
who  had  them. 

A  vast  amount  of  geographical  material  was  collected  to  be 
used  later  in  texts  covering  the  region  traversed.  In  addition, 
careful  study  of  the  diet  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  the  white 
residents,  was  made  for  the  especial  purpose  of  throwing  new 
light  on  the  problem  of  the  conquest  of  the  tropics  by  the  white 
race.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
natives  and  the  apparent  lack  of  stamina  of  the  white  race  in 
the  tropics  is  due  more  to  bad  eating  and  drinking  habits 
than  it  is  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  climate.  Doctor  Fairbanks 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  serious  effects  of  a  wrong  diet 
in  the  tropics  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  should  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned. 

COLE  HEADS  TEACHER  GROUP 


A  grammar  school  principals'  association  of  the  central  coast 
section  of  the  California  Teachers  Association  has  been  formed. 
More  than  one  hundred  grammar  school  principals  from  Mon- 
terey, San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties 
met  in  Salinas  recently  for  the  purpose  of  organizing.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  Miss  Edith  E.  Fikes  of  Santa  Cruz.  A 
similar  organization  has  been  formed  in  the  northern  part  of 
California  and  also  in  the  South.  It  is  thought  that  this  move- 
ment will  be  general  throughout  the  state,  with  an  enrollment 
of  several  thousand  members.  Officers  elected  for  the  central 
group  include :  President,  P.  0.  Cole,  San  Luis  Obispo ;  vice 
president,  Miss  Edith  Fiske,  Santa  Cruz;  secretary-treasurer, 
T.  D.  Johnson,  San  Juan;  chairman  of  programs,  Mrs.  Lois  E. 
Johnson,  Monterey ;  executive  board,  P.  0.  Cole  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  County,  T.  D.  Johnson  of  San  Benito  County,  Don 
Nugent  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Stanley  J.  Krikac  of  Mon- 
terey County. 


MOUNT  SHASTA  SUMMER  SESSION 

(Chico  State  Teachers  College) 
June  20  to  July  29 
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READING:  ITS  RELATION  TO  GROUP  ACTIVITIES 

By  Marjorie  Hardy 
University  Elementary  School,  University  of  Chicago 


The  extension  of  the  social  activities  of  the  kindergarten  into 
the  primary  school  becomes  for  two  reasons  a  necessity : 

1 .  It  is  through  these  activities  that  the  child  may  continue 
to  develop  and  form  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  which  make 
for  .a  comfortable  happy  social  adjustment  in  school  and  out 
of  school. 

2.  It  is  in  connection  with  these  activities  that  the  child  may 
be  given  opportunities  for  finding  himself  in  relation  to  read- 
ing and  thus  develop  right  attitudes  toward  books  and  reading 
— attitudes  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  learning  to 
read  as  well  as  on  the  attaining  of  the  ultimate  intellectual 
interests  acquired  through  use  of  books. 

Surely  a  comfortable  and  happy  adjustment  to  one's  envi- 
ronment is  the  most  important  thing  in  life.  Maladjustment  in 
adult  life  may  be  traced  to  the  person's  very  early  training 
.and  to  his  lack  of  experiences  of  the  proper  sort  during  the 
early  years.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  person  who  has  happily 
made  the  adjustment  to  his  environment. 

Fortunate  also  is  the  person  who  has  developed  a  real  love 
for  reading  plus  an  ability  to  read  well,  which  prompts  him  to 
read  extensively.  To  possess  this  gift  one  must  have  made 
reading  a  part  of  himself  through  having  acquired  the  right 
attitudes  toward  books  and  reading,  in  addition  to  his  ability 
to  read  easily  and  well.  Failure  of  a  person  in  adult  life  to 
want  to  read  and  to  read  well  may  be  traced  to  poor  training 
in  learning  to  read  and  to  lack  of  opportunities  for  developing 
right  attitudes  toward  reading. 

From  the  start,  whether  it  be  in  the  home,  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, or  first  grade,  the  child's  reaction  and  responses  to  the 
printed  symbols  in  the  form  of  feeling,  thought,  and  attitude 
must  be  of  the  right  sort.  The  indefinable  something  which 
every  lover  of  reading  has  is  something  which  comes  from 
within.  It  cannot  be  taught,  but  very  definite  things  may  be 
done  to  stir  the  child  within,  and  lead  him  to  make  reading  a 
part  of  himself.  One  reason  that  the  child  who  has  learned 
on  his  own  initiative  at  home  becomes  a  lover  of  reading  and 
a  good  reader  is  that  he  became  aware  of  reading  in  a  natural, 
normal  way ;  reading  was  not  forced  on  him  by  overambitious 
parents. 

Every  child  in  school  should  be  given  a  fair  chance  to  get  the 
indefina.be  something  which  comes  from  within.  The  over- 
ambitious  teacher  who  wishes  to  make  skilful  readers  of  her 
beginners  at  the  mercy  of  developing  favorable  attitudes,  pleas- 
ant reactions,  and  feelings  upon  which  the  attainment  of  the 
ultimate  objectives  depends  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  make  it  possible  for  the  child  first  to  find  read- 
ing— to  become  aware  of  symbols  standing  for  meaning,  to 
want  to  read,  to  take  reading  and  make  it  a  part  of  himself 


and  to  use  it  to  the  fullest.  This  teacher  knows  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  social  activities  is  necessary,  for  they  give  these 
opportunities,  and  therefore  she  proceeds  through  systematic 
teaching  to  make  reading  a  part  and  an  outgrowth  of  activities 
which  are  in  the  child 's  world  and  which  seem  very  real  and 
full  of  meaning  to  him. 

Let  us  see  how  reading  is  being  made  a  part  and  an  out- 
growth of  activities  in  a  first  grade  in  the  University  Elemen- 
tary School  at  the  present  time.  The  children  have  been  with 
the  same  teacher  since  October.  They  have  had  opportunities 
for  continuing  the  activities  common  to  the  kindergarten  with 
the  new  element — reading — related  to  and  made  a  part  of 
them.  Let  us  enter  the  first  grade  before  the  children  arrive. 
The  appearance  of  the  two  rooms,  one  a  small  group  room,  indi- 
cates various  interests.  In  the  small  room  are  benches,  tools, 
wood,  lumber,  cartons,  blocks,  paints,  and  other  material  for 
building  and  construction.  In  the  same  room  is  a  large  puppet 
theater  which  the  children  have  made  of  large  cardboard  car- 
tons covered  with  brick  paper.  A  poster  on  the  theater  indi- 
cates that  the  children  are  planning  to  give  "The  Three 
Bears."  The  furniture  made  of  wood  and  many  other  stage 
properties  show  that  the  children  have  spent  much  time  and 
effort  on  them. 

In  the  large  room  is  a  library — a  space  along  the  wall  of  the 
room  partitioned  off  by  cardboard  procured  from  cutting  up 
cartons  of  cardboard  twenty -two  inches  high.  In  the  library 
are  small  tables,  bookshelves  made  of  orange  crates,  and  a 
bulletin  board  upon  which  are  posted  the  following,  easily 
read  from  the  far  end  of  the  room : 


Music  We  Like 
Minuet  in  G 
Humoresque 
To  a  Wild  Rose 
To  a  Water  Lily 
Minuet  in  D 


Poems  for  Our  Books 

1.  At  the  Seaside 

2.  The  Bluebird 

3.  The  Robin 

4.  The  Pansy 

5.  The  Butterfly 

6.  Spring 

(The  list  of  poems  was  used  by  the  children  in  pasting 
poems  in  their  books  which  they  themselves  made.) 

Another  center  of  interest  is  the  museum  case.  This  is  a 
bookcase  that  holds  all  sorts  of  interesting  nature  material 
that  has  been  brought  to  school  by  the  children.  These  things 
are  labeled.  Near  the  museum  case  hangs  the  following  chart 

Things  in  Our  Museum  Case 
Milkweed  pods  Quartz  crystals 

Starfish  Mica 

Shells  Coal 

Cones  Granite 

Birds  Coeoons 
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In  a  conspicuous  corner  of  the  room  is  a  bulletin  board  upon 
which  is  posted  a  picture  of  a  hermit  thrush  accompanied  by  a 
chart  containing  the  following  question:  "Do  you  know  who 
I  am?"  Near  by  hangs  a  series  of  charts,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  labeled  ' '  Bird  Eiddles. ' '  Several  pictures  of  birds  that 
apparently  have  been  posted  with  the  riddles  are  in  view  above 
the  blackboard.  The  top  chart  is  as  follows :  ■ 

Do  you  know  who  I  am? 

I  am  a  small  bird. 

I  eat  seeds. 

I  am  yellow  and  black. 
Another  set  of  charts  labeled  ' '  Our  Own  Poems ' '  hangs  near, 
and  from  the  titles  it  is  clear  that  the  list  of  poems  on  the  bulle- 
tin board  refers  to  these  poems  which  the  children  have  them- 
selves composed.  Still  another  set  of  charts  called  "Diary 
Charts,"  recording  interesting  things  the  group  has  done, 
hangs  near  by.  A  chart  card  holder  with  sentences  and  names 
upon  charts  slipped  into  slots  bears  the  heading  "Room  Du- 
ties." The  chart  reads  as  follows: 
Room  Duties 

You  may  feed  the  goldfish.   Mary. 

You  may  water  the  plants.   John. 

You  may  look  after  the  books.   Jeanne. 

You  may  take  care  of  the  boxes.    James. 

You  may  look  after  the  coatroom.   Reed. 

Across  the  top  of  the  front  blackboard  is  a  poster  in  the 
process  of  being  made.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  picture  of  a  theater 
which  a  child  has  made  to  represent  the  puppet  theater  which 
the  group  has  made  in  the  small  group  room.  Figures  of  boys 
and  girls  are  running  and  walking  toward  the  theater.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  figures  have  been  colored  according  to  direc- 
tions since  there  are  printed  directions  in  evidence.  On  a  wire 
stretched  across  the  blackboard  hangs  a  large  calendar.  Near 
it  is  a  chart  called  "Things  We  May  Do,"  with  several  sen- 
tences suggesting  activities : 

Things  We  May  Do 
We  may  make  things.  We  may  write. 

We  may  draw.  We  may  paint. 

We  may  read. 
An  account  of  what  took  place  in  this  schoolroom  during  the 
morning  will  follow. 

As  the  children  entered  the  room  they  ran  to  the  teacher 
to  say  ' '  Good  morning, ' '  removed  their  wraps,  and  went  about 
some  self-initiated  activity.  Several  children  came  in  with 
hooks.  These  children  signed  their  names  to  a  paper  posted 
for  the  purpose  of  listing  the  naines  of  children  who  had  pre- 
pared something  to  read  to  the  group — something  found  in  a 
ibook  at  home  or  in  the  room  library. 

When  the  teacher  struck  the  triangle  the  children  put  away 

;heir  work  and  rested  at  their  tables  for  a  few  moments.  They 

;hen  grouped  themselves  about  the  teacher  for  the  conversa- 

;ion  period.  As  it  was  Monday  the  sentences  on  the  duty  chart 

lad  been  shifted  about  and  the  names  changed ;  therefore  the 

ieacher  asked  those  who  saw  their  names  on  the  duty  chart  to 

litand. '  The  entire  group  began  reading  the  chart  to  see  what 

lames  were  there,  and  to  see  if  the  right  children  stood,  and 

ihen  listened  attentively  to  those  standing  as  they  reported 

l.o  the  group  the  duties  they  had  been  assigned.   Several  whose 

Jaames  were  there  said  that  they  had  read  the  duties  as  soon 

lis  they  came  into  the  room  and  had  already  done  their  duties. 

The  teacher  then  said,  ' '  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  were 

loing  this  morning  before  I  called  you  together.  Read  silently 

he  sentence  I  point  to  on  the  chart,  and  if  you  did  the  thing 

!hat  the  sentence  says  we  may  do,  stand."   The  teacher  then 

|»ointed  to  the  sentence, ' '  We  may  make  things. ' '  The  children 

ead  silently ;  then  several  stood.  Those  standing  were  asked  to 

ell  what  they  were  making.    One  child  replied  that  she  had 

lade  a  book  and  had  called  it .' '  My  Story  Book, ' '  and  that  she 

ntended  writing  stories  for  it  telling  about  things  we  were 

I  oing  at  school  and  what  she  was  doing  at  home.  Several  chil- 

ren  had  made  things  of  wood ;  one  child  had  made  a.  paper 

oily  for  the  table  of  the  bears,  and  so  on. 

In  like  manner  the  teacher  pointed  to  every  sentence.  When 

tie  children  were  asked  to  read  silently  the  sentence,  "We  may 


read, ' '  several  children  said  they  had  read  the  bulletin  board 
and  that  they  knew  the  answer  to  the  question ;  whereupon  one 
child  announced  that  the  bird  was  the  hermit  thrush.  The 
teacher  asked  how  he  knew  and  he  said,  "It  is  just  like  the  bird 
that  Tommy  found  that  we  saw  yesterday. ' '  The  teacher  then 
said,  "Tomorrow  look  on  the  bulletin  board  and  read  a  new 
sentence  that  I  shall  put  there.  It  will  be  something  interest- 
ing that  this  thrush  would  like  to  have  you  know  about  him- 
self. It  will  be  printed  right  under  the  question  that  is  there 
today." 

The  teacher  then  said  to  the  group,  "We  have  added  several 
new  birds  to  our  collection  while  Mary,  Frank,  and  John  were 
absent."  A  child  then  suggested,  "Let's  read  the  riddle  charts 
to  them  and  see  if  they  can  find  the  bird  pictures. ' '  Using  the 
child's  suggestion,  the  teacher  said,  "We  are  not  sure  which 
bird  riddles  they  have  not  read ;  so  let  us  all  read  each  riddle 
silently  and  then  have  some  child  whisper  the  name  of  the  bird 
to  me,  and  if  he  tells  me  the  right  bird  he  may  point  to  it." 
After  reading  the  riddles  silently  several  children  said, ' '  I  can 
find  the  bird,  but  I  have  forgotten  its  name."  The  children 
who  had  been  absent  were  shown  the  new  birds '  pictures  after 
they  had  silently  read  the  riddles. 

After  the  children  had  read  all  the  riddles  the  teacher  said, 
' '  Reading  about  these  birds  reminds  me  of  a  poem  I  know. ' ' 
The  children  asked  to  hear  it.  The  teacher  then  said,  "It  is  in 
the  book  '  For  Days  and  Days. '  "  A  child  said,  ' '  That  book  is 
in  our  library;  I  will  get  it."  The  teacher  told  the  children 
the  name  of  the  poem  and  asked  a  child  to  find  it.  After  look- 
ing in  the  index  the  child  quickly  found  it  and  handed  it  to  the 
teacher  to  read.  After  it.  had  been  read  a  child  asked,  "What 
page  is  that  on?  I  want  to  find  it  at  our  library  period  and 
read  it. "  "  That  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  do, ' '  the  teacher 
said,  and  asked  one  of  the  children  to  make  the  page  number 
on  the  blackboard.  She  also  said,  "You  will  find  other  bird 
poems  in  that  book. ' '  One  child  said, ' '  That  reminds  me  of  our 
own  bird  poems ;  we  ought  to  read  them  to  the  children  who 
were  absent. ' '  Using  the  child 's  suggestion,  the  teacher  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  while  the  poem  charts  were 
being  shown  for  the  child  who  had  written  the  poem  to  choose 
some  child  to  read  it  to  the  group.  The  reading  of  the  bird 
poems  in  this  way  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  their  poems 
about  things  other  than  birds. 

The  teacher  asked  a  child  to  bring  to  the  group  the  list 
which  the  children  with  books  to  read  to  the  group  had  signed 
before  school.  The  child  brought  the. slip,  counted  the  names 
upon  it,  put  the  number  on  the  board.  ' '  Today, ' '  the  teacher 
said,  "ten  children  have  prepared  something  to  read  to  us. 
Last  Friday  there  were  eight.  How  many  more  today  are 
there  than  there  were  last  Friday  1  Yes,  ten  is  two  more  than 
eight. ' '  The  children  who  had  signed  their  names  showed  to 
the  group  the  books  they  had  brought  and  told  the  names  of 
the  books.  There  was  time  for  only  one  to  read.  The  others 
were  promised  time  for  their  turns  later.  Mary,  who  was  the 
one  first  to  have  her  turn,  said,  "The  name  of  this  book  is 
'  Reading  to  Find  Out. '  I  found  it  in  our  library.  I  found  a 
game  in  this  book  which  I  think  the  children  would  like  to 
play."  She  read  the  description  of  a  game  to  the  group.  By 
now  it  was  time  for  one  group  to  go  to  games,  so  the  teacher 
suggested  that  she  take  the  book  and  teach  the  children  to  play 
it  at  games.  The  child  said  she  did  not  need  the  book  for  she 
could  remember  how  the  game  was  to  be  played.  A  child  sug- 
gested that  they  take  the  book,  however,  in  case  they  needed 
to  refer  to  it. 

While  one  group  had  games  another  group,  the  slower  one, 
for  twenty  minutes  read  from  books  under  the  teacher's  super- 
vision. The  comments  made  by  the  children  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  story  indicated  their  interest,  in  content,  and  their 
eagerness  to  read  one  more  story  proved  their  pleasure  in  the 
reading. 

At  the  end  of  this  twenty-minute  period,  the  group  that 
had  been  reading  went  to  have  games  and  the  group  that  had 
had  games  prepared  for  reading.  Several  of  this  group  went 
into  the  library  described  before  and  immediately  set  about 
silently  reading  in  books  which  they  had  at  some  previous  time 
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Seating  and  Service 

"Service,"  a  much  abused  word  in  com- 
mercial use,  should  be  consistent.  For 
us  it  means  the  selling  of  the  best  pos- 
sible seating  for  schools  and  all  public 
buildings;  it  means  developing  the  styles 
that  give  the  greatest  comfort,  conven- 
ience   and    physical    protection    to    the    growing  child. 

It  means  seeing  the  school  man's  side  as  well  as  our  own  and 
handling  every  transaction  in  such  a  manner  as  would  satisfy 
ourselves  if  we  were  the  buyer  instead  of  the  shipper. 

SERVICE  means  to  us  the  responsibility  of  providing  such  stock 
of  dependable  furniture,  supplies  and  equipment  for  every 
school  need  as  will  enable  us  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  all  demands  of 
the  educational  public,  whether  that 
demand  be  to  meet  the  current  needs 
or  an  unexpected  emergency. 


•■*£>> 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


San   Francisco,    Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Fresno,  Calif. 


Oakland,   Calif. 
Reno,  Nev. 


For  Character-Building 

The  Atlantic  Readers 

Edited  by  Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Book      I.  The  Understanding  Prince 
Book    II.  High  and  Far 
Book  III.  The  Wonderful  Tune 
Book  IV.  The  Great  Conquest 
Book    V.   Outward  Bound 


Grade  IV 
Grade  V 
Grade  VI 
Grade  VII 
Grade  VIII 


These  readers  are  the  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Condon's  profound 
personal  conviction  that  soul  culture  is  the  most  important  and 
most  necessary  phase  of  education,  and  that  the  development 
of  personal  character  is  the  thing  of  greatest  concern. 

Designed  primarily  as  basal  texts,  these  books  are  filled  with 
material  of  ethical  importance,  most  of  it  being  new  to  school 
readers..  They  are  also  full  of  the  natural  interests  of  developing 
childhood.  Even  the  notes  make  delightful  reading.  Narrative, 
biography,  description,  nature  studies,  essays,  letters,  quota- 
tions, inscriptions,  and  truly  distinctive  poetry  have  been 
selected  by  Dr.  Condon,  always  under  the  certainty,  with  Emer- 
son, that  "Character  is  higher  than  intellect." 

The  Atlantic  Readers,  Books  I,  II,  and  III  (all  that  had 
been  issued),  were  adopted  in  December  as  basal  readers  for 
all  the  public  schools  of  Montana  for  the  next  six-year  period. 

The  Atlantic  Readers  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  state 
textbook  commissions  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and  West  Virginia. 

Mailing  price  of  each  volume,  85  cents 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


chosen  and  which  they  read  daily  until  finished.    These  chil- 
dren had  been  dismissed  from  group  reading.  A  student  teacher 
sat  in  the  library  for  the  purpose  of  helping  children  with 
words  if  they  needed  help.   From  time  to  time  she  went  to  a 
child,  and  to  make  sure  he  was  getting  the  content  asked  him 
to  tell  her  a  little  bit  about  the  story  he  was  reading.  When  she 
was  in  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  child  to  master  the  me- 
chanics, she  asked  the  child  to  read  aloud  to  her  the  part  that 
he  was  reading  at  that  particular  time.   Unknown  to  the  chil- 
dren she  made  observation  of  their  behavior.   Her  comments 
about  John,  for  example,  read  as  follows  for  the  period : 
Asked  for  no  words.  Less  lip  movement.  Hardly 
glanced  from  his  book.  Had  to  use  his  handker- 
chief, but  did  not  stop  reading.    He  read  ten 
pages  from  "New  Stories"  during  the  twenty- 
minute  period. 
The  group  that  read  under  the  teacher's  supervision  finished 
reading  their  story  a  few  minutes  before  their  period  was  up. 
These  minutes  were  given  to  the  children  who  had  been  reading 
in  the  library.    They  came  before  the  group  and  told  a  bit 
about  what  they  had  been  reading.    One  child  asked  if  she 
might  read  aloud  an  especially  funny  part  in  a  story.1   An- 
other child  asked  if  he  might  read  an  especially  good  part  of 
a  chapter  in  the  book  he  was  reading — a  description  of  the  fire 
department  leaving  for  a  fire.2 

When  the  second  group  returned  from  games,  the  entire 
group  gathered  about  the  teacher.  The  first  remark  made  by  a 
child  was,  "May  we  play  'The  Three  Bears'  in  our  theater 
now?"  The  teacher  reminded  them  of  the  planning  they 
needed  to  do  before  it  was  given.  The  question  of  how  many 
children  do  we  need  to  give  the  first  act,  the  second  act,  etc., 
arose.  A  child  said,  "What  shall  we  have  in  Act  I?"  The 
teacher  suggested  that  they  decide  what  they  wanted  in  each 
act;  then  they  would  be  able  to  count  up  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  needed  in  each  act.  She  said,  "I  will  write  Act  I 
on  the  board.  Think  what  you  wish  to  have  in  Act  I.  Tell  me, 
and  I  will  write  it  upon  the  board. ' '  The  following  record  was 

The  Three  Bears 

Act     I.     Bears  go  for  a  walk. 

Act   II.     Goldenhair  tastes  soup. 

Act  III.     Goldenhair  sits  in  the  chairs. 

Act  IV.     Goldenhair  goes  to  sleep  in  the  little  bed. 

Act    V.     The  bears  come  home. 

Act  VI.  Goldenhair  jumps  out  of  the  window. 
Again  the  question  of  the  number  of  children  needed  to  give 
Act  I  arose.  As  the  children  said  that  three  children  were 
needed,  one  for  each  of  the  bears,  the  teacher  wrote  down  the 
figure  3  on  the  board.  When  a  child  said,  "And  two  more  for 
curtain  pullers,"  she  put  2  under  the  3.  Another  child  sug- 
gested that  one  child  would  be  needed  to  give  the  signal  to  the 
curtain  pullers.  Thus  the  figure  1  was  put  under  the  2,  and 
the  column  of  figures  was  as  follows  : 
3 

2  It  was  found  out,  then,  that  six  children  would  be 

1  necessary  for  Act  I. 

"Now  for  Act  II,"  suggested  the  teacher.  "Read  silently 
what  you  asked  me  to  write  down  for  that  act  and  think  to 
yourselves  the  number  of  children  we  need."  The  children 
said  different  numbers.  One  of  the  children  who  thought  the 
same  number  as  the  teacher  had  figured  was  asked  to  explain 
how  he  got  it  and  to  put  figures  on  the  board,  showing  column 
addition. 

It  was  recess  time  before  the  numbers  necessary  for  all  the 
acts  were  determined.  After  recess  the  children  went  quietly 
to  the  library  for  free  reading.  As  soon  as  the  library  was 
filled,  those  who  could  not  be  accommodated  there  took  books 
from  the  library  to  their  own  tables.  This  period  lasted  seven 
minutes.  The  children  were  then  asked  to  go  to  their  tables 
and  rest.  While  they  rested  a  child  whispered  the  name  of  a 
record  she  wished  to  put  on  the  victrola.  She  found  the  record 
and  put  it  on.    The  group  listened  as  the  record  was  being 

1  The  Joke,  The  nappy  Children's  Readers,  Book  Two.    Ginn  &  Co. 

2  The  Rescue,  New  Stories,  Wheeler  Publishing  Company. 
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played.  As  soon  as  it  was  ended  one  of  those  who  were  sure  they 
knew  which  record  it  was  that  had  been  played  was  asked  to 
find  the  name  of  it  on  the  list  of  records  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  in  the  library. 

The  group  then  gathered  to  finish  determining  the  number 
needed  for  the  acts  as  they  had  planned  them.  As  soon  as  this 
was  completed  the  group  broke  up  into  small  groups,  each  rep- 
resenting a  committee  responsible  for  making  material  for 
1 '  The  Three  Bears ' '  play — wall  paper,  rugs,  furniture,  etc.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  group  of  children  that  had  finished  their 
committee  work  draw  pictures  illustrating  the  acts  as  they 
were  planned  by  the  group.  In  doing  this  the  child  was  to  label 
his  picture  on  the  back  with  the  right  number  to  indicate  the 
act  that  he  drew.  Again  it  was  necessary  for  these  children  to 
refer  to  the  ' '  Kecord  of  the  Acts ' '  made  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  last  ten  minutes  of  the  morning  were  given  over  to 
showing  one  at  a  time  the  pictures  that  had  been  drawn  by  the 
children.  As  soon  as  the  group  saw  a  picture  they  were  to  indi- 
cate that  they  knew  what  act  it  pictured.  The  record  of  the 
acts  might  be  referred  to  if  necessary.  There  was  time  for  more 
of  the  children  on  the  list  of  those  who  had  prepared  material 
to  read  to  the  group,  either  to  read  or  tell  to  the  group  what 
they  had  read.  One  child  read  from  a  bird  guide  concerning  a 
bird  which  he  said  we  had  a  picture  of  in  the  room.  He  wanted 
the  children  to  listen  and  see  if  they  could  tell  which  bird  it 
was. 

This  account  of  how  reading  was  related  and  used  naturally 
in  connection  with  the  group  activities  indicated  three  things  : 

1.  That  from  the  first  day  of  school  the.  children  had  had 
opportunities  of  living  through  the  school  day  happily  and 
normally,  developing  socially.  That  they  had  some  large  group 
interest  or  interests  around  which  the  school  work,  including 
reading,  centered. 

2.  That  they  had  acquired  the  right  attitude  toward  books 
and  reading  and  had  been  given  experience  with  a  wide  variety 

i  of  reading  material. 

3.  That  they  had  acquired  reading  ability,  the  amount  of 
skill  varying  with  individuals,  some  having  acquired  enough  to 

I  be  excused  from  group  work. 

In  the  entire  morning's  program  the  teacher's  part  was  to 
become  a  member  of  the  group  herself;  to  use  the  responses  of 
the  children  in  leading  them  to  carry  on  the  work;  to  make 
reading,  as  well  as  the  other  subjects,  a  part  of  the  activities 
carried  on ;  to  know  where,  in  the  process  of  growth,  each  child 

.  is,  and  to  know  why  he  is  there ;  to  meet  individual  needs  by 
giving  the  children  opportunities  to  do  as  much  as  they  are 

,  prepared  to  do  and  no  more — that  is,  neither  to  force  a  child 
ahead  nor  to  hold  him  back ;  to  encourage  initiative  and  at  the 

,  same  time  to  encourage  desirable  civic  traits  and  habits. 


VISUAL  ASSOCIATION  MEETS 


The  California  Visual  Education  Association,  southern  section, 
>of  which  Miss  Marion  Evans  is  president,  met  in  San  Diego  in 
April  and  redrafted  and  perfected  its  constitution  and  dis- 
cussed affairs  of  interest  to  the  organization.  Delegates  num- 
bered eighty-five  and  represented  Los  Angeles  City  and 
County,  Long  Beach,  Pasadena,  San  Diego,  Pomona,  Fullerton, 
Huntington  Park,  Anaheim,  Whittier,  Huntington  Beach, 
Inglewood,  Burbank,  Santa  Ana,  Orossmont,  National  City, 
Berkeley,  Dulzura,  San  Ysidro,  Miramar,  Chula  Vista,  Coro- 
nado,  La  Jolla,  and  Point  Loma. 

Speakers  on  the  program  included :  Doctor  Wesley  Brad- 
ford, assistant  director  of  the  San  Diego  Museum ;  Doctor 
Clinton  G.  Abbott,  director  of  the  San  Diego  Natural  History 
.Museum;  William  S.  Wright,  San  Diego  county  supervisor  of 
nature  study ;  Doctor  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  director  of  School  of 
'American  Research;  Edward  Mayer,  department  of  visual  in- 
struction, University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Demonstrations 
were  given  by  teachers  of  the  San  Diego  schools. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  :  Publicity — Ercel 
< '.  McAteer,  assistant  director  visual  education  department, 
Los  Angeles;  chairmen — Mrs.  C.  Swain,  visual  education  de- 
partment, Burbank,  Cal. ;  Mrs,  E,  White,  visual  education 
,  department,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO 

Coronado  Beach,  California 

Where  a  truly  remarkable  climate  encourages  every-day  par- 
ticipation in  sports  on  land,  bay  and  ocean. 

SWIMMING  AQUAPLANING  BOATING 

FISHING  GOLF  TENNIS 

MOTORING  RIDING 

Where  guests  follow  the  dictate  of  personal  desire  in  the 
choice  of  amusement  within  doors.  Dancing,  concerts,  moving 
pictures  and  interesting  special  entertainment  features  form  a 
part  of  the  evening's  gay  activities.  There  is  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere too  at  Hotel  del  Coronado,  that  widely  traveled  guests 
tell  us  is  distinctive. 


Summer  Rates 


American  Plan 


$6.00  per  day  and  up  without  bath 
$8.00  per  day  and  up  with  bath 
$42.00  per  week  and  up  without  bath 
$56.00  per  week  and  up  with  bath 

Write  for  Booklet 

Mel  S.  Wright,  Manager 

CORONADO  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  Agent,  L.  E.  Carlile,  2  Pine  Street 

Phone  Douglas  5600 


VACATION  LAND 

Clearlake  Oaks 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

On  the  Beautiful  Beaches  of  Clear  Lake 

Camping,  Swimming,  Boating,  Fishing,  Hiking, 

Dancing — a  healthy  outdoor  vacation  paradise 

for  young  and  old. 

Transportation  arranged 

For  further  information,  phone  Lakeside  1  688, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  or  write  for  description  booklet. 


Stubbs-Earley  Company 

Owners  and  Developers 
1807  Franklin  Oakland,  Cal. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT— Official  News  and  Articles  furnished  by  William  John 
Cooper  and  other  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every  teacher  who  is  interested  in 
the  newest  lines  of  educational  thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desirea  to  keep  in 
touch  with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  run  in  the  interest 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  IIabb  Wagner 

Doctor  A.  E.  Winship,  editor,  author,  lecturer,  and  traveler, 
dropped  in  on  us  the  other  day  on  his  sixty-sixth  tour  of  the 
continent.  Doctor  Winship  always  brings  a  message  of  good 
cheer,  of  loyalty  to  progressive  education,  of  holding  fast  the 
good  in  the  old  education  and  welcoming  with  an  open  mind 
the  new.  He  is  the  advance  agent  for  the  big  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton next  February  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  the  entertainment,  the 
program,  and  the  welcome  will  reflect  Winship,  not  the  Bos- 
tonian,  but  Winship  the  American. 

111 

The  special  bulletins  of  William  John  Cooper  are  very  attrac- 
tive. He  is  avoiding  the  tendency  that  afflicts  so  many  officials 
in  issuing  such  voluminous  bulletins  that  they  lose  efficiency. 
In  Bulletin  No.  3,  concerning  the  superintendents'  convention, 
time,  place,  etc.,  child  study  and  parents'  education,  Flag 
Week,  safety  education  conference,  Availability  of  Human 
Geography,  Book  II,  are  the  problems  considered. 
t-       t-       t- 

Seattle  is  sending  out  tons  of  literature  on  the  beauty,  com- 
mercial importance,  and  desirability  of  the  Puget  Sound  coun- 
try for  members  and  guests  of  the  N.  E.  A.  next  month.  We 
do  not  want  to  appear  commercial  or  money-minded,  but  if  the 
journals  of  education  are  to  print  this  material  free,  should 
they  not  be  given  free  entertainment  at  least?  Our  office  is 
littered  with  propaganda  literature ;  back  of  it  all  someone 
wants  to  profit  by  publicity.  The  time  has  come  when  class 
publications  should  demand  a  recognition  of  the  propagandist. 
We  are  willing  to  do  our  part  in  giving  publicity  to  a  worthy 
cause,  but  there  is  a  limit.  Associations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
corporations,  railroads,  and  institutions  all  employ  high-pow- 
ered publicity  men  who  chortle  at  the  amount  of  news  stuff 
they  get  printed  for  nothing.  There  is  very  little  value  and  no 
dramatic  human  interest  nor  news  in  much  of  the  material  they 
send  out.  If  the  various  organizations  used  some  of  the  money 
they  waste  on  postage,  printing,  and  salaries  of  high-powered 
publicity  salesmen  on  paying  space  rates  in  journals,  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperative  bargaining  would  be  more  effective. 
111 

Rural  education  has  never  received  so  much  practical  help, 
service,  and  fundamental  urges  to  progress  as  it  is  now  receiv- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Helen  Heffernan,  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  Education.  Miss  Heffernan  has  taught, 
not  fifty  years  ago,  but  recently,  in  rural  schools.  In  1925  and 
part  of  1926  she  was  a  rural  supervisor.  She  personally  knows 
the  problems  of  the  3500  or  more  country  school  districts  in 
California.  She  has  no  arm-chair  pedagogy  in  her  work,  al- 
though she  has  high  university  credentials  and  modern  intel- 
lectual angles,  or  slants,  on  all  problems.  The  work  she  is  per- 
forming for  the  state  will  make  a  definite  impression  on  our 
country  school  education. 


Boards  op  supervisors  are  empowered  under  Assembly  Bill 
No.  185  to  levy  a  special  tax  not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  the  care  and  treatment  and  cure  of  physically  defec- 
tive or  handicapped  children.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is 
authorized  to  cooperate.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  Rotarians,  with  the  cooperation  of  men  like 
J.  W.  Fricke  and  women  like  Alice  Farno,  who  are  devoting 
time  and  money  to  the  better  care,  education,  and  cure  of 
physically  defective  or  handicapped  children. 

111 

Director  Emil  Lange,  director  of  curriculum  of  the  Long 
Beach  city  schools,  has  issued  a  series  of  courses  of  study  that 
are  epoch  making.  The  work  has  been  so  carefully  done  by 
Mr.  Lange  and  his  associates  that  orders  are  coming  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.   The  following  are  available : 

English,  Junior  High  School $1.95 

(305  pages,  including  charts.) 

Science  (Nature  Study),  grades  1  to  6 1.15 

(123  pages,  including  charts.) 

Spelling,  Grade  2B  (low),  twelve  pages 15 

Grade  2A  (high) ,  twelve  pages 15 

Grade  3B  (low),  twelve  pages 15 

Grade  3A  (high),  twelve  pages 15 

Address  orders  for  courses  of  study  to  Department  of  Cur- 
riculum, Room  430,  Jergins  Trust  Annex,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

111 

"National  Forests  op  California"  is  the  title  of  a  govern- 
ment booklet.  The  authors  are  Wallace  Hutchinson  and  Robert 
W.  Ayres  of  United  States  Forest  Service,  San  Francisco. 

111 
Superintendent  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn  was  the  speaker  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Chico  High  School,  and  Archie 
J.  Cloud  was  the  speaker  at  the  Eureka  High  School. 

111 
The  National  School  Supply  Association  held  a  regional  meet- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel  last  month.  J.  W.  Fricke,  president  of 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  presided  and  introduced  F.  W.  Vincent, 
secretary  of  the  national  association,  and  also  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secretaries.  He  discussed  such  prob- 
lems as  the  following : 

Practical  ways  of  cooperation  between  educators,  school  officials, 
and  manufacturer  and  distributor. 

Is  the  policy  of  "one  price  to  all"  on  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  goods  an  honest  and  just  policy? 

Effective  ways  of  cooperation  among  members  in  the  same  regional 
divisions. 

Practical  methods  for  decreasing  expenses  in  the  school  supply 
business,  whereby  the  schools  will  be  benefited. 

Practical  ways  of  cooperation  between  the  manufacturer  and  dis- 
tributor for  successful  merchandising  in  this  industry. 

Mr.  Vincent  showed  a  keen  grasp  and  interpreted  the  various 
problems  from  the  angle  of  high  ethical  standards  of  business. 
The  keynote  was  service,  quality,  and  fair  profits.  There  were 
representatives  present  from  practically  all  of  the  firms  en- 
gaged in  marketing  school  supplies. 


Group  picture  of  regional  convention  of  National  School  Supply  Associa- 
tion. J.  W.  Fricke,  presiding  officer,  front  row,  third  from  left,  and  T.  W. 
Vincent,  national  secretary,  second  in  front  row. 
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Stanley  B.  Wilson  has  written  a  new  poem  entitled  "Los 
Angeles. ' '  It  has  many  fine  lines. 

At  a  council  of  the  angels, 

Long  ere  you  and  I  had  birth, 
It  was  planned  to  build  a  city 

'Mid  the  cities  of  the  earth, 
That  should  be  an  earthly  annex 

Of  the  angel  home  on  high, 
And  reflect  on  earth  the  glories 

Of  the  city  of  the  sky. 

Yes,  they  builded  such  a  city 

As  earth  ne'er  had  known  before, 
Twixt  the  sky-kissed  Sierras 

And  the  wave-washed  ocean  shore — 
One  whose  name  and  fame  should  echo 

Over  lands  and  over  seas ; 
And  they  called  this  wondrous  city 

By  the  name — Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  also  published,  in  a  neat  booklet,  extracts 
from  an  address  delivered  at  Purity  Temple,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  dedicating  a  tree  to  a  departed  member  of  the  order. 
He  quotes  Joyce  Kilmer,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  others.  Mr. 
Wilson  served  the  state  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  has  delivered  more  com- 
mencement addresses  and  addresses  on  special  occasions  than 
any  other  Californian  who  is  not  a  professional  lecturer  or 

speaker. 

1       i       * 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  in  Bridgeport,  the  people 
continue  to  do  things  just  as  they  did  in  '49.  Mrs.  Nora  Archer, 
a  sister  of  Peter  B.  Kyne,  the  novelist,  is  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  On  May  3,  a  flagpole  was  dedicated.  Judge  Pat  R. 
Parker  delivered  the  address.  The  District  Attorney,  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  the  entire  community  took  part.  It  was  as  big 
an  event  to  the  citizens  of  Mono  County  as  it  was  to  the  nation 
when  Fremont  and  his  men  carried  the  American  flag  across 
the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  into  California. 


L.  W.  Lindsay  has  retired  from  the  teachers '  agency  business 
and  sold  the  Esterly  Teachers  Agency  business  to  the  McNeill 
•  Teachers  Agency.  The  former  will  not  be  run  under  the  name 
of  the  Esterly  Teachers  Agency  any  longer,  but  will  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  McNeill  Teachers  Agency.  Mr.  Lindsay  has 
many  friends  among  the  school  people  and  has  contributed  a 
splendid  service  to  schools  and  teachers.  His  work  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  same  high  ethical  standards  by  the  McNeill 

Teachers  Agency. 

111 

The  teaching  of  thrift  in  the  modern  arithmetic  is  bearing 
fruit.  More  than  $20,000,000  was  banked  by  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  in  the  last  school  year,  a  sum  repre- 
senting the  deposits  of  more  than  4,000,000  boys  and  girls,  80 
iper  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  11,371  schools  where  sav- 
dngs  systems  have  been  instituted.  In  the  latest  reports  all 
states  except  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  "Wyoming  are  represented.  The  states  included 
range  from  Idaho,  where  192  pupils  in  two  schools  saved 
$563.32,  to  New  York,  where  more  than  a  half  million  deposi- 
tors in  more  than  a  thousand  schools  saved  almost  $2,000,000. 


Due  June  issue  of  the  Sierra  Educational  News  has  the  rather 
startling  report  of  the  directors  of  the  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation announcing  that  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  was  not  re- 
'  elected  as  executive  secretary.  Mr.  Chamberlain 's  services  are 
to  be  discontinued  August  31,  1927.    Mark  Keppel  and  Ira 
Landis  voted  for  his  reelection  and  Bird,  Cook,  Crane,  Ed- 
wards, Hunter,  and  Rhodes  voted  no.  No  explanations  are  given. 
iUnder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  association  has 
j'rown  from  about  8000  to  28,000  members,  and  the  official  re- 
ports in  the  June  issue  show  that  the  association  is  in  an  exeel- 
1  ent  financial  condition.   The  discussion  and  explanations  and 
:he  reactions  of  the  teachers  on  the  failure  of  the  board  of 
lirectors  to  reelect  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  of  interest.   The 


first  reaction  has  been  the  resignation  of  George  C.  Jensen  of 
the  research  department  and  his  acceptance  of  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Sacramento  High  School.  The  California  Teachers 
Association  has  been  the  main  propagandist  for  the  Tenure 
Bill,  and  yet  the  practice  in  this  particular  instance  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  theory. 
iii 

Thomas  Nunan  Writes  a  Successful  Book 

' '  The  Diaby  of  an  Old  Bohemlan  ' '  has  met  with  remarkable 
success.  The  author,  Thomas  Nunan 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  since  its  pub- 
lication has  become  the  most  noted 
wit  and  guest  of  honor  at  clubs,  re- 
ceptions, literary  societies,  dinners, 
luncheons,  and  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. The  book  is  full  of  quaint 
humor,  rouelistic  adventures,  and 
satirical  moralizings.  It  is  having 
a  large  sale  in  California,  and  the 
press  notices  in  the  East  are  favor- 
able and  orders  are  being  received. 
John  Howell,  the  well-known  collec- 
tor of  rare  books,  publisher,  and 
book  seller  of  fine  editions,  has 
added  this  book  to  the  selected  list 
he  is  offering  in  person  to  the  Eastern  book  trade.  The  volume 
has  an  artistic  jacket  and  the  price  is  $2. 


Do  you  want  a  life  of  real  personal  expression  where  you  can 
earn  a  little  and  spend  a  little  less  and  have  a  few  friends? 
Then  take  the  civil  service  examination  and  become  an  educa- 
tionist for  the  United  States  government.  For  particulars 
write  to  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Ask  for 
Form  No.  2393.  Entrance  salary,  $3800. 


Thomas  Nunan 


Some  comments  from  teachers  who  are  using 


The  Pathway  to  Reading 

Coleman-Uhl-Hosic 


"I  have  found  much  subject  matter  of  intense  interest  to  the 
child  because  so  closely  and  vitally  related  to  his  own  interests." 

"The  pages  devoted  to  silent  reading  have  given  much  power, 
and  best  of  all,  have  made  the  children  think  independently." 

"We  are  using  the  series  of  readers  The  Pathway  to  Reading 
in  all  the  primary  grades  of  our  school.  It  is  helping  a  great  deal 
in  teaching  the  translation  of  written  or  printed  language  into 
practice  instead  of  words.  Every  story  in  the  series  appeals  highly 
to  the  children." 


Primer   and   six   readers   now   available;    also 
teachers'  manuals  and  cards  for  the  lower  books. 


Recently  adopted  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  and  by  Lewis  County,  Washington. 


New  York 


Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 

Newark       Boston       Chicago       San  Francisco 
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Tablet  Arm  Chair 
No.  163 

With  or  without  book 
drawer.  Very  desira- 
ble for  lecture  halls 
or  recitation  rooms. 
Strongnnd  rigidangle 
steel  frame  work. 
Wood  parts  of  per- 
fected plywood.  Du- 
Pont  Duco  American 
Walnut  finish. 


Movable  Chair 
Desk  No.  162 
Movable  with  3  ad- 
justments for  height. 
Wood  parts  of  per- 
fected plywood. 
Noiseless,  easy-act- 
ing, roomy  steel  book 
drawer.  Strong  and 
rigid  angle  steel  frame 
work.  Genuine  Du- 
Pont  Duco  finish. 


^V.  National  Distribution  that  Means  /f 
Local  Seating  Service  to  You 

Sufficient  in  itself  to  recommend  the  "American"  product  to  all 
buyers  of  school  seating  is  the  fact  that  more  than  55%  of  the 
nation's  school  seats  are  "American"  built.  But  beyond  the  high 
standard  of  quality  .  .  .  the  many  distinctly  advanced  features 
that  have  earned  universal  popularity,  is  a  service  that  guarantees 
delivery  of  your  order  on  time. 

53  distributing  stations  blanket  the  nation.  Located  near  you 
. .  .  literally  at  your  very  door,  to  give  you  48 -hour  service  or 
better.  Ample,  diversified  stock— 15  master  models  with  nearly 
200  variations  in  style,  design  and  finish  assure  you  a  wide  selec- 
tion. Distance  limitations  need  not  give  concern.  For  while  the 
factory  is  in  Michigan,  the  Service  is  Local  to  you. 


American  Siting  Con^any 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  14  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


If  these  desks  cost  a  little  more  in  the  beginning,  that  is  only  because  they  have  been  built  to  cost  far  less  in  the  end. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  601  Mission  St.        Los  Angeles,  6900  Avalon  Boulevard        Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  St. 
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IMPERIAL  TEACHERS  MEET 


|i[i[iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiii^ 


The  Imperial  County  Teachers  Association  meeting  in  El 
Centro  was  attended  by  over  three  hundred  teachers  from  the 
Imperial  Valley,  as  well  as  a  number  from  outside  the  valley. 

Doctor  F.  P.  Woellner  delivered  the  main  address  of  the  day. 
At  noon  there  was  a  lunch  served  in  the  school  cafeteria  at 
Central  Union  High  School,  where  the  meetings  were  held. 
This  lunch  took  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  of  a  school  hot- 
lunch  project,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  talk  on  the  school  hot 
lunch  by  Miss  Orpha  Miller,  home  demonstration  agent. 

Another  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  exhibit  of  the  re- 
sults and  best  methods  in  some  of  the  different  departments, 
including  kindergarten  and  primary,  art,  Americanization, 
child  health,  etc. 

Guests  at  the  afternoon  session  included  teachers  from  the 
Northern  District  of  Lower  California.  School  children  from 
these  schools  entertained  the  assembly  with  a  fine  program  of 
music  and  folk  dancing.  Of  special  interest  were  the  piano  and 
vocal  numbers  by  Miss  Juana  Plores,  and  the  Spanish  dance 
and  songs  in  Spanish  and  English  by  little  Guadelupe 
Guerrera,  a  second  grade  pupil  at  Leona  Vicaria  School  in 
Mexicali,  the  school  from  which  Miss  Juana  Flores  comes.  Both 
of  these  numbers,  as  well  as  others,  were  directed  and  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Emily  Coronel,  music  supervisor  in  Leona 
Vicaria  School.  The  35-piece  elementary  school  orchestra, 
directed  by  Professor  Cruz  Romero,  was  heartily  received.  The 
bass  violinist  in  this  orchestra  is  a  nine-year-old  boy,  who  is 
only  about  half  the  size  of  the  instrument  he  plays,  and  to  see 
him  play  is  in  itself  an  inspiration. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "Books  and  Notes"  is  issued  quarterly  by 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library  and  contains  much  valu- 
able information.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  work  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Free  Library  more  generally  known  and  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  the  patrons  a  more  accessible  list  of  the 
books  added  to  the  library  from  time  to  time. 


A  Model  to  Fit  Your 
Appropriation 


One  reason  why  Auto- 
matic Pencil  Sharpeners 
have  been  installed  by  the 
school  boards  of  prac- 
tically every  American 
city  is  the  wide  range  of 
models  at  varying  prices 
— the  "Chicago,"  the 
"Giant,"  the  "Junior," 
the  "Dexte  r,"  the 
"D  a  n  d  y,"  and  the 
"Wizard."  Ask  your  sup- 
ply house  or  stationer  to 
show  you 


APSCO 


Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener! 

The    "GIANT"    Model 

A  popular  low  price 
model  that  takes  any 
size  of  pencil. 

The  "DANDY"  Model 
The  finest  the  market 
affords.  Automatic  feed 
prevents  waste  —  adjusts 
for  fine,  medium,  or 
blunt  points  —  sharpens 
any  size  pencil  or  crayon. 

Automatic    Pencil    Sharpener 

58  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Co, 
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CRAYONS 


Milton  BkadleyCo. 

sprincf1ei.d.mass 


Bradley's 
Crayons 

To  the  child  art  student  defective  crayons  are  a  serious  obstacle  to 
doing  the  best  crayon  work.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led 
to  the  increasing  use  of  Bradley  crayons.' 


Careful  comparisons  have  convinced  art  teachers  that  Bradley  crayons  excel  in  freedom 
from  grit,  uniformity  of  texture,  and  perfect  blending  qualities.  If  you  are  not  using 
Bradley  crayons  let  us  send  samples  for  you  to  test. 


^JS5=V 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

554  MISSION  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

By  May  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organiser,  California  State  Library 


International  Library  Interest 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  State  Librarian,  has 
been  invited  by  the  program  committee  of 
the  British  Library  Association  to  speak  on 
"Rural  Libraries"  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  association,  which  will  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh in  September. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Fergu- 
son to  take  part  in  the  program  by  inviting 
him  to  go  as  its  guest.  Mr.  Ferguson  will 
leave  about  the  first  of  September  and  be 
away  nearly  ten  weeks. 

The  librarians  of  the  British  Isles  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  county  free  library 
system  of  California.  During  the  past  year 
the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  sent  sev- 
eral British  librarians  to  California  to  visit 
the  county  libraries  and  the  state  library. 
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D.  A.  R.  Local  History  Contest 

Miss  Anne  Hadden,  librarian  of  the  Mon- 
terey County  Free  Library,  has  created  much 
interest  in  the  history  of  Monterey  County, 
has  collected  a  wealth  of  local  historical  ma- 
terial that  is  invaluable  for  research  workers, 
and  has  helped  to  spread  abroad  the  historic 
fame  and  scenic  beauty  of  the  county. 

There  has  just  been  concluded  in  the 
Salinas  Central  Grammar  School  a  prize 
essay  contest  in  which  over  two  hundred  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  pupils  took  part.  This 
was  sponsored  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  supervised  by  the  Mon- 
terey County  Free  Library.  The  subject  was 
"Early  Monterey  County  History." 

A  room  adjoining  the  Juvenile  Department 
of  the  county  library,  which  is  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Central  Grammar  School,  was 
fitted  out  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  with  tables  and  chairs  and  a  bookcase 
in  which  the  valuable  books  on  local  history 
could  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  when  not 
in  use. 

Every  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  one- 
thirty  and  five  for  six  weeks  the  children 
came  down  in  groups  of  twelve  at  a  time, 
each  group  spending  at  least  one  period  a 
week  doing  reference  work  on  some  Monterey 
County  topic  under  the  supervision  of  one  or 
more  of  the  county  library  staff. 

The  children  were  given  great  freedom  in 
choice  of  subject  and  those  who  had  relatives 
or  friends  who  were  old  residents  of  the 
county  were  encouraged  to  get  much  of  their 
material  first  hand  from  them  rather  than 
altogether  from  books.  In  several  instances 
children  who  had  exceptionally  fortunate  op- 
portunity for  gathering  original  material 
started  on  book  topics  and  had  to  be  urged 
to  go  after  their  rich  heritage,  but  when  once 
they  realized  their  opportunity  they  worked 
with  enthusiasm. 

New  children  in  Salinas  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  gathering  original  material  in  their 
own  families  and  were  shy  about  interview- 
ing strangers,  so  they,  for  the  most  part,  took 
their  subjects  from  books.  Many  of  these 
also  became  very  much  interested  and  came 
to  the  main  office  for  additional  material. 

The  list  of  subjects  was  sent  to  the  county 
library  by  the  teachers  a  week  before  the 
children  began  and  exceedingly  busy  days 
were  spent  in  working  up  bibliographies  and 
locating  and  listing  citizens  willing  to  give 
the  children  information.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects were  quite  obscure  and  difficult  to  find 


data  about.  The  local  history  loose-leaf  scrap 
books  and  the  photograph  collection  were 
drawn  upon  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren who  tried  to  be  careful. 

In  preparation  the  subject  was  typed  on 
one  side  of  a  slip,  and  under  this  were  listed 
the  names  of  the  children  working  on  that 
topic  with  the  teachers'  names.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  bibliography.  It  was  known  be- 
forehand which  class  was  coming  and  the 
material  was  ready.  These  bibliographies 
will  be  of  permanent  use  in  the  library. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
appointed  as  judges  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  Salinas  newspapers  and  one  from 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  papers, 
some  of  which  surely  will  be  worth  publish- 
ing, were  handed  over  to  this  committee, 
which  is  now,  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
reading  the  essays. 

>        *        > 

Library  Exhibit,  National  P.  T.  A. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Oakland,  May 
21-28,  many  very  interesting  exhibits  were 
shown.  Among  them  was  one  on  the  county 
libraries  in  relation  to  schools.  Miss  Askew, 
chairman  of  American  Library  Association 
extension  work,  had  asked  Miss  Mary 
Barmby,  librarian  of  the  Alameda  County 
Library,  to  take  charge  of  the  library  exhibit. 
The  two  subjects  they  wished  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  delegates  were  rural  exten- 
sion and  children's  work.  Two  booths  were 
constructed  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium.  Mrs.  Mitchell  of  the  Sather 
Gate  Book  Shop  brought  many  books,  exem- 
plifying three  different  types:  beautifully 
illustrated,  handsomely  bound,  high  priced 
books;  the  moderately  priced  attractive 
books;  the  smaller  editions  priced  for  the 
more  modest  buyers.  Unique  signs  had  been 
prepared  to  call  attention  to  each  type  of 
books.  It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
visiting  delegates  to  see  the  various  kinds 
of  books  the  county  library  can  supply. 

This  booth  was  upstairs  where  space  was 
given  children's  work  throughout  the  nation, 
and  here  attractive  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation posters  added  to  the  interest.  Pam- 
phlets for  distribution  told  of  every  phase 
of  county  and  children's  work.  Little  bright- 
colored  bookmarks  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Alameda  County  Library,  under  headings 
"When  We  Are  Very  Young,"  "When  We 
Are  Seven  and  Ten,"  "When  We  Are  a  Lit- 
tle Older,"  and  on  each  of  these  was  listed 
eight  or  ten  titles  of  new  publications.  These 
same  new  books  were  displayed  in  a  special 
bookcase  and  attracted  the  attention  of  many 
visitors. 

Downstairs  Miss  Barmby  and  her  workers 
had  arranged  the  materials  that  related  to 
county  library  service  as  carried  on  in  Cali- 
fornia. Here  the  large  state  library  county 
map  was  a  central  feature  of  the  wall  dis- 
play. Various  county  branches,  north  and 
south,  were  shown  by  photographs  on  posters 
and  emphasized  the  home  reading  side  of  the 
work.  Under  the  caption  of  "Other  Material" 
were  shown  the  phonograph  and  records, 
mounted  and  framed  pictures,  stereoscope 
and  views,  and  a  pictural  with  films  further- 
ing the  idea  of  visual  education.  Another 
feature  especially  interesting  to  many  was 
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Through  the  use  of  the  Win- 
netka Individual  Reading  Ma- 
terial the  child  enjoys  learning  to 
read,  he  develops  correct  reading 
attitudes  and  correct  habits,  mas- 
ters essential  sight  words  and 
phonics,  and  can  work  to  a  large 
extent  independently  and  individ- 
ually. 

Childlike  Content 

The  everyday  experiences  of  three 
children  and  their  pets  make  up  the 
simple,  childlike  stories,  illustrated 
with  simplicity  and  sympathy  by 
Margaret  Iannelli. 

Scientific  Construction 

The  Winnetka  Individual  Reading 
Material  is  a  product  of  the  scientific 
movement  in  education,  the  vocabu- 
lary and  phonetic  elements  intro- 
duced having  been  proved  best  suited 
to  the  six-year-old  child. 

Individual  Instruction 

In  learning  his  sight  words,  reaa- 
ing  his  primer,  and  even  in  working 
out  his  phonics,  each  child  can  prac- 
tice by  himself,  proceeding  rapidly  or 
slowly  according  to  his  own  ability. 
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the  pictured  display  of  California  wild  Bow- 
lers, both  hand-colored  photographs  and 
water  color  paintings. 

Miss  Merrill  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation headquarters,  who  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  congress,  "and  Miss  Bottoraley, 
secretary  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
were  both  actively  interested  in  the  exhibit. 

Miss  Clara  Dills  of  Solano  County,  Mrs. 
Whitbeck  of  Contra  Costa  County,  Miss 
Edna  Holroyd  of  San  Mateo  County,  Miss 
Lorenzini  and  Miss  Sexton  of  the  Oakland 
Free  Library,  and  Miss  Stella  Huntington 
helped  to  serve  the  booths  throughout  the 
week.  Questions  asked  gave  evidence  of  the 
interest  felt  by  delegates  from  Connecticut, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  every 
section  of  our  country. 


Fourth  District  Meeting 

The  Fourth  District,  California  Library 
Association,  convened  in  the  Municipal  Audi- 
;orium  at  Visalia  on  May  20.  The  members 
were  welcomed  by  their  president,  Miss 
jretchen  Flower,  librarian  Tulare  County 
Free  Library;  F.  M.  Pfimmer,  chairman 
Tulare  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
B  F.  Lambert,  Mayor  of  Visalia. 

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcoek,  librarian  Kern 
bounty  Free  Library,  was  unanimously 
Jeeted  nominator  and  Miss  Blanche  Gallo- 
vay,  librarian  Madera  County  Free  Library, 
dternate  to  represent  the  Fourth  District  on 
he  nominating  committee,  California 
.library  Association. 

Among  those  who  took  part  on  the  pro- 
;ram  were  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  president  of 
he  California  Library  Association;  Profes- 
or  G.  H.  Hunting  of  the  Fresno  State  Teach- 
rs  College;  Colonel  George  W.  Stewart  of 
/lsalia;  Monica  Shannon  (Mrs.  Elbert 
¥ing),  author  of  California  Fairy  Tales; 
Kss  Sarah  E.  McCardle,  librarian  Fresno 
Jounty  Free  Library,  and  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Bab- 
ock. 

Notes 

iiss  Blanche  Chalfant  has  resigned  her 
tosition  as  librarian  of  the   Butte   County 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and   houses   large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $60  and  $90. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50  extra 
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Free  Library,  to  take  effect  June  1.  She  will 
be  married  early  in  June  to  D.  N.  Wheeler. 
After  a  four  months'  trip  through  the  United 
States  they  will  return  to  California.  They 
expect  to  live  near  Belmont  in  San  Mateo 
County. 

Miss  Ella  Packer,  librarian  of  the  Colusa 
County  Free  Library,  recently  announced  her 
engagement  to  Guy  Morse  of  Colusa.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  some  time  in  August. 
Miss  Packer  will  continue  as  librarian  of 
Colusa  County. 

Julia  Wright  Merrill,  executive  secretary 
of  the  library  extension  committee  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  has  been  in 
California  during  May  to  attend  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Oak- 
land. While  in  the  state  she  visited  Los  An- 
geles, Kem,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Alameda, 
Contra  Costa,  and  Marin  county  libraries,  as 
well  as  many  city  libraries  and  the  state 
library.  Miss  Men-ill  expressed  great  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  library  service  in 
this  state. 

The  California  Library  Association  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association  will 
hold  a  joint  convention  June  13-15  at  Gear- 
hart,  Ore.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  con- 
ference of  the  American  Library  Association 
at  Toronto,  June  20-27. 


MEXICO  UNIVERSITY  COURSE 

The  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  is 
offering  an  attractive  summer  course  this 
year  and  the  World  Travel  Bureau  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  personally  conducted 
tour  from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico  City  and 
return.  The  date  of  departure  is  set  for  Mon- 
day, June  27,  and  those  joining  the  party 
nearer  Mexico  than  San  Francisco,  which 
may  include  teachers  and  their  friends,  can 
secure  tickets  at  proportionately  lower 
prices.  Doctor  C.  N.  Thomas,  formerly  col- 
onizing agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines 
in  Mexico,  will  join  the  tour  and  he  is  making 
special  arrangements  for  side  trips  and 
guides  that  will  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure 
and  value  of  the  journey. 


Study  in  Mexico  City  This  Summer 

Time:    July   7,   August   20    (Tickets  good  from 

June  27  to  October  31) 
Place :  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City 
Tuition  fees:  Range  from  $10  to  $30 
Round  trip  fares :    From   San  Francisco,   $200 

(Pullman  included) 
Expenses :  Restaurant  and  hotel  about  same  as 

in  California 
Courses :  Adapted  for  American  teachers  (plus 

Spanish  culture  and  charm) 
Side   trips:   Arranged  for 
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LET  THESE  BOOKS 
SOLVE  YOUR  TYPE- 
WRITING PROBLEMS 

These  books  are  the  outgrowth 
of  the  New  Rational  Typewriting, 
first  published  in  1923.  After  a 
three-year  test  in  hundreds  of 
schools,  Mr.  SoRelle  has  revised, 
refined,  and  modified  the  book  to 
meet  every  phase  of  typewriting 
instruction.  The  five  new  books 
are: 


New  Rational  Typewriting,  1927  Edition. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  1923  edition.  Con- 
tains sufficient  material  for  a  full  year's  work 
in  high  schools.  List  Price,  $1.20. 

Teacher's   Manual  to   New   Rational  Typewrit- 
ing, 1927  Edition. 

$0.25  net. 

Rational  Typewriting  Projects. 

A  course  in  advanced  typing  covering  the 
various  types  of  work  usually  encountered  in 
business  offices.  Designed  to  follow  the  first- 
year  book.  Suitable  for  either  public  or  private 
schools.  £ist  Price,  $1.20. 

Teacher's    Manual    and    Business    Forms    (In 
preparation). 

(Price  to  be  determined.) 


New   Rational    Typewriting,    Intensive   Course. 

A  complete  one-book  course.  A  combina- 
tion of  New  Rational  Typewriting,  1927  Edi- 
tion, and  Rational  Typewriting  Projects.  Espe- 
cially designed  for  private  schools  or  other 
schools  where  a  more  intensive  course  is  de- 
sirable. List  Price.  $1.20. 


Business  Forms  for  New  Rational  Typewriting, 
Intensive   Course. 

List  Price,  $0.10. 

Junior  Rational  Typewriting. 

A  two-semester  pre-vocational  course  de- 
signed for  junior  high  schools. 

List  Price,  $1.00. 

New   Rational   Typewriting,    Paris   III   to   VI. 

Equivalent  to  Parts  III  to  VI  of  the  New 
Rational  Typewriting.  1927  Edition.  Designed 
for  use  of  pupils  who  have  completed  Junior 
Rational   Typewriting. 

List  Price,  $0.80. 


AN   ECONOMICAL  AND   EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAM 

No  matter  what  your  problem  is,  you 
will  now  find  a  "Rational"  book  to 
meet  it. 


If  you  are  using  one  of  the  previous 

editions  of  "Rational"  it  will  pay  you 

to  investigate  these  later  editions. 
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ALWAYS  INVEST 
SAFELY 

Last  year  I  earned  $ 

Last  year  I  saved    $ 

1I()\V  DOES  YOUR  ACCOUNT 
READ? 

Would  you  like  to  increase  both  your 
earnings  and  your  savings? 

You  can  increase  your  earnings  by 
letting  your  savings  work  for  you! 

We  pay  6%  compound  interest  on 
savings  the  moment  we  have  your  first 
deposit  of  $5.00! 

You  might  as  well  save  for  your  fu- 
ture— travel,  pleasure,  leisure. 

LOOK  HERE 


Monthly 
Pay- 
ments 


$10.00 
10.00 


Period 
of  Pay- 
ments 


60  months 
120  months 


Total 
Pay- 
ments 


$  600.00 
1200.00 


Accumu- 
lated 

1' Li 


$  99.87 
440.43 


Maturity 
Value 


$  699.87 
1640.43 


Our  organization  is  under  the  jurisdiction  o(  the 
State  Building  and  Loan  Commission. 

YOU   MAY 

1.  Call  on  us  in  person. 

2.  Write  to  us. 

3.  Telephone  to  us. 

4.  Ask  us  to  send  our  representative 
to  call  upon  you. 

—that  is,  if  you  are  truly  interested  in  a 
safe  and  high-paying  investment.  No 
obligation  involved  if  you  merely  ask 
for  information. 

SAVE  and  HAVE 

Industrial  Building  Loan 
Association 

557-567  Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Fhone— Sutter  3167 
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CHEMICAL  CATALOG  COMPANY. 
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Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

OF 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We    Can    Supply    the    Business,    Technical 

and    Scientific    Books   of   All 

Publishers 

TECHNICAL 
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RADIO  USED  IN  EDUCATION 

Doctor  Virgil  Dicksox  of  the  University  of 
California  Extension  Division  has  been  con- 
ducting recently  a  fourteen  weeks'  corre- 
spondence course  on  "Mental  Measurements. 

Radio's  importance  as  a  supplement  to  this 
course  has  been  proved  by  the  talks  which 
Doctor  Dickson  gives  over  KGO.  In  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  radio  talks,  given  at  5 
o'clock  every  Tuesday,  students  must  prepare 
two  written  assignments  each  week.  The 
highlights  of  these  assignments  and  further 
instructions  on  matters  not  clear  in  students' 
minds  form  the  substance  of  the  radio  lessons. 
Speaking  of  the  course,  Doctor  Dickson 
said :  "In  the  adjustment  in  life's  work,  if  we 
are  going  to  be  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
human  nature  we  have  to  recognize  mental 
differences  in  children  and  train  each  child 
for  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  is  more 
adapted.  This  instruction  on  'Mental  Meas- 
urements' has  been  designed  to  give  parents 
and  teachers  the  ability  to  understand  and 
help  children." 

The  course  has  been  accepted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  toward  a  teacher's  cre- 
dential, and  yields  two  units  of  university 
credits.  Although  the  work  can  be  done  with- 
out the  explanatory  radio  talks,  letters  indi- 
cate that  95  per  cent  of  the  students  find 
these  supplementary  lectures  invaluable. 

Continuing,  Doctor  Dickson  said :  "  'Men- 
tal Measurements'  is  a  popular  subject. 
Lessons  are  prepared  so  that  no  technical 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  derive 
something  worth  while  from  the  talks.  Those 
not  enrolled  in  the  class  listen  attentively  to 
instructions.  Most  of  the  letters  come  from 
people  in  this  group. 

"Before  radio's  participation  in  a  corre- 
spondence course,  students  groped  in  the 
dark  with  their  problems.  Now  groups  of 
students  gather  before  loud-speakers,  listen 
to  their  instructor's  talks,  and  discuss  per- 
plexing questions  collectively. 

"With  radio  as  a  general  stimuli,  a  larger 
percentage  of  students  complete  the  course 
than  previously,  when  interest  would  wane  in 
the  middle  of  a  semester. 

"Many  students  attribute  this  sustaining  of 
interest  to  the  radio  lectures.  The  guiding 
voice  of  their  instructor  from  the  loud- 
speaker gives  the  personal  instruction  touch 
that  students  formerly  missed.  The  value  of 
this  radio  personality  is  incalculable." 

Doctor  Dickson,  now  a  lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  was  formerly  with  the 
Oakland  Board  of  Education,  heading  the 
department  of  research  and  guidance.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  radio  class- 
room instruction  in  Oakland,  an  innovation 
in  school  curriculum.  This  experiment  at- 
tracted wide  attention  throughout  the  aca- 
demic world  when  it  was  inaugurated  about 
three  years  ago.  Radio  is  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  Oakland  school  system. 

M.  C.  Taylor,  for  the  past  year  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Edison  Technical  School,  Fresno, 
and  for  six  years  supervising  principal  of  the 
schools  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  will  head  the 
Madera  schools  next  year  as  supervising 
principal  of  the  elementary  schools  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  Madera  Union  High  School.  He 
succeeds  R.  J.  Teall,  who  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Los  Angeles  high  school  sys- 
tem. This  position  filled  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  a 
new  movement  in  Madera  for  a  joint  admin- 
istration plan.  Formerly  the  elementary 
schools  and  high  school  were  under  two 
heads.  It  is  thought  that  the  new  plan  mil 
help  solve  the  financial  problem  of  the  dis- 
trict and  be  practical  as  well. 


HOW  MUCH  DO 
YOU  KNOW? 


1.  What  is  meant  by  "proving  cash"? 

2.  How  do  stenographers  and  book- 
keepers compare  in  numbers  with 
each  other  and  with  other  work- 
ers? 

3.  What  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served in  telephoning  a  telegram 
to  the  sending  office? 

4.  What  information  should  a  letter 
of  application  for  a  position  con- 
tain? 

5.  How  should  one  approach  an  em- 
ployer with  regard  to  promo- 
tion? 

6.  Why  and  how  is  a  telephone 
conversation   confirmed? 

7.  To  what  do  the  numbers  on  a 
check  after  the  name  of  the  bank 
refer? 

8.  How  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem of  use  to  the  country? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  protesting  a 
note? 

10.  What  is  shown  byabalance  sheet? 

11.  How  does  the  work  of  the  stenog- 
rapher save  the  employer's  time? 

12.  What  opportunity  does  selling 
offer   to   young  people? 

13.  Why  is  it  not  allowable  to  seal  a 
parcel-post  package  in  order  to 
have  it  securely  wrapped? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  the  80-per-cent 
co-insurance    clause? 

15.  Why  do  great  corporations  pre- 
pare annual  budgets? 

The  answers  to  these  and  many  other 

interesting  questions  will  be 

found  in 


Brewer  and  Hurlbut's 

Elements  of 

Business  Training 

Adopted  in  Oakland, 
Ninth  Grade 


Cowan  and  Loker's  Junior  Exercises 
in    Business   Practice   is   a   supple- 
mentary  pad    of   blank   business 
forms    that    can   be   used   with 
this   text.    Also   adopted  in 
Oakland,    Ninth    Grade 


Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 

45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editok.] 


n)' 


The  enrollment  in  the  Riverside  schools, 
where  A.  N.  Wheeloek  is  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  is  reported  to  have  grown  to 
its  largest  proportions  during  the  spring 
term.  The  total  is  7498.  The  average  daily 
attendance,  not  including  the  junior  college 
and  part-time  school,  is  5558. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Freese,  vice  principal  of 
the  high  school,  San  Diego,  and  for  twenty 
years  connected  with  that  institution,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  school,  in 
place  of  Glen  0.  Perkins,  resigned. 


John  F.  Dale,  principal  of  the  high  school, 
Sacramento,  has  resigned.  His  successor  has 
not  yet  been  chosen  by  Superintendent  C.  C. 
Hughes  and  the  city  Board  of  Education. 


Edith  Fox,  teacher  in  the  Jefferson  School, 
Bakersfleld,  has  written  a  fourth  grade  his- 
tory, which  is  being  used  as  a  text.  The  chil- 
dren of  her  grade  drew  the  illustrations  as  a 
project. 

i        <        1 

C.  C.  Hughes,  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools,  Sacramento,  is  planning  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Europe.  He  will  leave  the 
eariy  part  of  July  and  return  in  time  for  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  students  grad- 
uated from  the  Kern  County  Union  High 
School,  Bakersfleld,  this  term.  H.  A.  Spindt 
is  principal  of  the  high  school. 


Mountain  View,  Santa  Clara  County,  is  to. 
have  two  new  schools  instead  of  one  as  orig- 
inally planned,  when  $105,000  was  voted  for 
educational  purposes  last  October.  Plans  for 
Ithe  buildings  are  now  being  made. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Stanislaus 
County  Teachers  Association,  C.  S.  Morris 
was  elected  president.  Other  officers  chosen 
are  Mrs.  Lulu  Moorehead,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Elmore,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
the  following  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee: J.  C.  Templeton  of  Hughson,  Mrs. 
Daisy  Brockway  of  Turlock,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Dillwood  of  Waterford,  and  A.  J.  Berry  of 
Oakdale. 

1        1        i 

GrEORGE  H.  Pence,  born  and  reared  in  Colusa 
County,  and  a  graduate  of  the  local  schools, 
las  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Colusa 
Union  High  School  to  succeed  Noel  H.  Gar- 
rison, resigned. 

i  i  1 

Edwin  Kent,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  principal 
)f  the  high  school  in  Healdsburg  to  take  the 
Dlace  of  E.  R.  Morehead,  resigned.  Mr.  More- 
lead  had  been  head  of  the  high  school  for 
line  years.  Mr.  Kent  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  which  he  had  been  made  principal ; 
dso  a  graduate  of  University  of  California. 
He  has  taught  in  Redding  and  Santa  Rosa 
ligh  schools  as  well  as  at  the  university. 


Importation  of  teachers  from  the  mainland 
to  Hawaii  will  practically  cease,  it  is  re- 
ported. More  than  enough  students  have 
graduated  from  the  Island  normal  school  to 
fill  existing  vacancies  and  Hawaiian  officials 
believe  in  using  those  who  are  capable  and 
already  residents  of  Hawaii. 


Over  one-half  million  dollars  will  be  spent 
on  schools  in  San  Luis  Obispo  in  the  near 
future.  Approximately  $300,000  will  be 
spent  for  city  schools  and  $200,000  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School,  where  Doctor 
B.  R.  Crandall  is  president.  Arthur  H.  Mab- 
ley  is  Superintendent  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo 
city  schools. 

A  $26,000  bond  issue  has  been  voted  favor- 
ably upon  by  citizens  of  New  Jerusalem,  near 
Tracy.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  district  has 
made  the  building  of  a  new  school  necessary. 


L.  H.  Hamann,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
manual  training  and  physical  education  of 
the  Benicia  High  School  the  past  year,  has 
resigned  from  his  position  in  order  that  he 
may  take  a  two  and  one-half  year  course  at 
the  University  of  California.  Before  accept- 
ing his  high  school  position  Mr.  Hamann  was 
vice  principal  of  the  Beneeia  Elementary 
School  for  two  years. 

*        i        / 

A  specially  constructed  automobile  bus,  a 
specially  planned  bungalow  school,  and  other 
features,  will  accommodate  the  crippled  chil- 
dren who  cannot  go  to  the  regular  schools  in 
Sacramento.  There  are  about  twenty  such 
children,  according  to  report.  C.  C.  Hughes, 
superintendent,  is  planning  to  have  the  build- 
ing ready  by  fall,  and  the  room  will  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  comfortably  the 
wheel  chairs  with  their  crippled  occupants. 

r         r         * 

Eleven  teachers  successfully  passed  an  ex- 
amination on  the  provisions  and  principles 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  held 
reeentlv,  according  to  Countv  Superintend- 
ent R,  P.  Mitchell. 


Miss  Louise  Clark,  formerly  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Sonoma  County,  is  now 
associate  secretary  of  the  education  commis- 
sion which  is  financed  by  the  California  Tax- 
payers Association.  Her  office  is  in  the  Sub- 
way Terminal  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

GOVERNMENT  TEACHING  JOBS 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
announces  that  there  are  openings  for  in- 
structors of  shop  subjects  for  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Indian  service  and  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications.  Competitors  will  not 
be  required  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place,  but  will  be  rated  on  education,  train- 
ing, and  experience. 

Applications  for  positions  as  elementary 
teacher  of  home  economics,  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  are  also  desired.  These  applica- 
tions must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  Washington,  D.  O,  not  later 
than  June  25  or  August  13. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Sendee  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  United  States  civil  service  exam- 
iners at  the  postoffice  or  custom  house  in 
any  city. 


pcauf0rnia3chgdl1 
[Arts  Drafts 

incorporated 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 
OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA 

Twenty-first  Annual 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  20  to  July  29,  1927 

Beautiful  4-acre  campus 

Over  30  Art  and  Craft  Courses  given 
including  Metal  Work,  Pottery,  Bas- 
ketry, Leather  Work,  Bookbinding, 
Loom  Weaving,  Furniture  Design, 
Interior  Decoration,  and  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Fall  Term  Opens  August  1,  1927 

Write  for  Summer  Session  Catalog 
F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


Summer  Session 

California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 

JUNE  20TH  TO  JULY  30TH 

Catalog  mailed  on  request 


CHILDREN  WELCOME 
LosAngeles.California 


cn.p   i^*^-*^    Phone 
*MiiicIftftK.PBoPBirroi^       TR  inity 

SIXTHATFIGUEROAST.  5645 

Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,    without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location,     accommodations,     service, 

rates — all   just   right.     Convenient  to 

everything  you'll   need,   too. 

RATES 

Without  Bath,  I  person,  $1.50 

Without  Bath,  2  persons,    2.00 

With  Bath,  1  person,  $2.00-2.50-3.00 

With  Bath,  2  persons,    2.50-3.00-3.50 

1     i     -f 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 
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ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real  French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

JOHN   McCALLAN  Notary  Public 

Depositions,    Agreements    and    Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  619S 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 
Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


iat  wonderful 
Coffee"! 
"ye*   its- 

(aswelfs 


NATIONAL  CREST 


l.BOOIWWfJupj  were  served 
attba  PANAMA- PACIFIC 
Ivternaiioml  EXPOSITION- 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654  Oakland  1017 


ABOUT  BOOKS 


Everything  and  Anything,  by  Dorothy 
Aldis,  illustrated  by  Helen  D.  Jameson :  Here 
is  a  book  that  cannot  be  classed  as  a  school 
book,  nor  can  it  be  placed  among  those  that 
are  used  in  homes  or  libraries  only.  This 
book  belongs  wherever  there  are  children  and 
grown-ups  who  love  the  lilt  of  tuneful  verses 
and  who  revel  in  quaint  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion. Dorothy  Aldis  has  the  true  child  view- 
point. Pier  verses  are  as  delightful  to  the 
adult  as  to  the  child.  Can  you  imagine  a 
rainy  morning,  and  little  folk  in  the  kinder- 
garten room  grouped  around  their  teacher 
while  she  reads  this: 

The  rain  is  raising  prickles 
In  my  little  pool, 

And  washing  all  the  dirty  worms 
Pink  and  beautiful. 

And  mussing  up  the  dandelions ' 

Fuzzy  yellow  hairs, 
And  making  me  come  in  the  house 

And  go  and  play  upstairs. 

Catching  the  everyday  things  and  skilfully 
weaving  them  into  patterns  that  will  charm 
all  readers  is  what  this  author  has  done,  and 
her  volume  should  be  in  every  school  and 
home  and  library.  (Minton,  Batch  &  Co.,  11 
East  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York.  Price  $2.) 
1        1        1 

California,  A  Romantic  Story  for  Young 
People,  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden,  illustrated 
by  Howard  L.  Hastings:  Here  is  a  volume 
of  California  history,  written  for  children  in 
vivid,  dramatic  form.  The  story  style  is  fol- 
lowed. Characters  in  the  book  —  sister, 
brother,  father,  mother — are  en  route  to  Cali- 
fornia through  the  Panama  Canal.  Their 
conversation  develops  anecdotes  which  tell 
the  colorful  story  of  California.  The  story  is 
suitable  for  the  elementary  grades — fourth 
grade  to  the  junior  high  school.  Besides  the 
twenty  pen  and  ink  sketches  and  interesting 
frontispiece,  another  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  outline,  "Milestones  and  Later  Events," 
which  concludes  the  tale.  The  type  of  the 
book  is  large  and  the  material  is  adapted  to 
the  reading  hour  as  well  as  the  history  period. 
The  author  is  writing  similar  stories  of  the 
different  states  of  the  Union,  each  in  separate 
volumes.  (J.  H.  Sears  &  Co.,  40  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York.  Western  Distrib- 
utors :  California  School  Book  Depository, 
149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Price  90  cents.) 

111 

Up  and  Doing,  A  Primer,  Child  Activity 
Series,  by  Lucy  Gage :  Here  is  a  book  that 
is  real  fun.  Every  page  is  full  of  life,  ac- 
tion— the  variety  of  fun  and  action  that  little 


Smart  Wash  Dresses 
and  Smocks 

A  complete  line  of  gay,  colorful  smocks 
for  home,  office  or  studio.  Smart  wash- 
frocks  for  home  or  vacation  wear,  rea- 
sonably priced.  Nurses'  uniforms  and 
Doctors'  smocks  made  to  order  in  our 
own  factory.  For  style,  fit,  careful 
tailoring,  come  to 

The  Quality  Garment  Shop 

368  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


folk  experience  themselves.  Overalls  are 
donned  on  the  first  page.  From  that  time  on 
there  is  not  a  dull  minute.  The  type  is  large 
and  attractive  for  a  first  reader  and  the  illus- 
trations, in  several  colors,  are  perfectly 
charming.  Children  will  love  to  read  this 
book,  which  is  adapted  excellently  for  a  sup- 
plementary reader.  (Mentzer,  Bush  &  Co., 
2210  South  Park  Avenue,  Chicago.  Price  48 
cents.) 


Toy  Town,  by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell,  illus- 
trated by  Clara  Atwood  Fitts:  Children's 
love  for  toys  is  utilized  in  this  high  first  and 
second  grade  school  reader.  Here  the  toys 
are  alive  and  have  fun  and  adventures.  The 
vocabulary  consists  of  336  words,  and  the 
words  which  the  child  will  not  recognize  the 
first  time  will  impress  themselves  upon  him 
the  next  time  on  account  of  the  interest  value. 
This  includes  such  words  as  circus,  elephant, 
etc.  The  illustrations  carry  out  the  toy  idea, 
but  are  personified  enough  to  give  real  life  to 
the  dwellers  in  Toy  Town.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Price 

65  cents.) 

'  111 

Federal  and  State  School  Administra- 
tion, by  William  A.  Cook:  Here  is  a  broad 
survey  which  treats  in  turn  national,  state, 
county,  city,  and  personal  school  problems. 
(Thomas  Y.  dwell  Company,  393  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Price  $2.75.) 


Seat  Work  Drawings  and  Jingles,  by 
John  T.  Lemos :  Here  is  a  unique  type  of 
drawing  book.  It  is  apparently  just  for  fun, 
but  it  correlates  drawing  and  reading,  through 
the  presentation  of  simple  jingles,  in  a  happy 
manner.  Paper  cutting  and  modeling  may  be 
included  in  the  lessons.  Rural  school  teachers 
will  find  particular  aid  in  this  helpful,  funny, 
and  instructive  book.  (F.  A.  Owen  Publish- 
ing Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y.) 


The  New  Social  Civics,  by  D.  E.  Phillips 
and  Jesse  H.  Newlon :  Suitable  as  a  text  for 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  and  as  a  reference  in 
any  upper  grade.  The  book  is  "intended  to 
help  the  pupil  to  locate  himself  in  regard  to 
his  manifold  social-civic  relations"  and  is  a 
unification  of  life's  activities.  Gives  attention 
to  the  social  as  well  as  civic  problems  of  the 
day.  Illustrated.  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  536 
South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.) 


An  Introduction  to  Biology,  by  Alfred  C. 
Kinsey :  A  book  for  high  school  students  in 
which  general  principles  are  illustrated  by 
specific  instances.  Phenomena  common  to 
both  plants  and  animals  are  emphasized.  The 
style  is  unusually  interesting  and  handled 
from  the  child's  viewpoint;  430  illustrations. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  East  Washing- 
ton Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

111 

Stories  of  Our  Earth,  by  Nellie  B.  Allen 
and  Edward  K.  Robinson,  with  illustrations 
by  W.  A.  Dwiggins :  This  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  primary  geographies  which  corre- 
late the  subject  with  art  or  busy  work  and 
reading.  The  material  consists  of  stories  and 
sketches.  Each  short  story  is  illustrated  with 
simple  line  drawings,  and  these  in  turn  have  t 
sheet  of  tracing  paper  so  that  the  child  maj 
put  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice. Suggested  activities  for  outdoor  or  sand 
table  work  are  included.  This  physical  geog- 
raphy is  preceded  by  similar  books  dealing 
with  people  of  other  lands  and  their  oecupa- 
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tions.  The  pamphlet  is  an  excellent  foun- 
i  dation  for  later  geographic  texts.  (Ginn  & 
I  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price 
I  36  cents.)  1      1      1 

Chemical  Calculations,  A  Systematic  Pres- 
entation of  the  Solution  of  Type  Problems, 
With  1000  Chemical  Problems  Arranged  Pro- 

I  gressively  According  to  Lesson  Assignments, 
by  Bernard  Jaffe :  This  book  is  designed  to 
supplement  any  recent  textbooks  on  general 
chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools.    ( World 

I  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.)  ,       ,      , 

I A  Collection"  of  Chemical  Lecture  Ex- 

I  pekiments  by  H.  F.  Davison :  Lectures  that 
illustrate  certain  chemical  laws  and  reactions. 

)  The  material  is  designed  for  general  and  in- 
dustrial chemistry.     (The  Chemical  Catalog 

J  Company,  19  East  Twenty-fourth  Street, 
New  York.  Price  $2.50.) 

1  1  1 

Poetry  for  Junior  High  Schools,  edited 
j  by  Elias  Lieberman :  Books  I  and  II :  "The 
I  object  of  this  collection  is  to  start  young 
I  people  adventuilng  along  the  pleasant  high- 
I  ways  and  byways  of  poetry"  is  the  opening 
I  sentence  in  the  foreword  to  these  volumes. 
I  One  cannot  help  but  think,  when  delving  into 
i  the  treasures  presented  in  these  volumes,  how 
I  much  of  interest  and  inspiration  could  be  de- 
|  rived  by  any  pei-son  who  loves  beauty,  music, 
I  rhythm,  and  by  one  who  would  appreciate 
[notes  and  explanations  as  guideposts  to  a 
I  more  perfect  understanding  of  poetry.  The 
I  collection  in  these  books  appeals,  with  the 
I  notes,  as  being  particularly  valuable.  (Charles 
I  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
J  York.) 


"We 
Welcome  You' 


CLINTON  CAFETERIAS 


I  059  MARKET  STREET,  Near  Sixth  1 36  OTARRELL  STREET.  Near  Powell 

725  MARKET  STREET,  Near  Third  18  POWELL  STREET,  Near  Market 

ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC 
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BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 

340  OTARRELL  STREET 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 
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Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 
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HUMBOLDT  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session  Jane  27th  to  August  5th 


Elementary  School  Credential 
Junior  High  School  Credential 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 
Leading  to 

Teachers  College  Diploma 
Administration  Credential 


Supervision  Credential 
A.  B.  Degree  in  Education 


Silent  Reading 
Public  School  Art 
Public  School  Music 


SPECIAL  COURSES 

Public  Speaking  Penmanship  Play  Production 

Xature  Study  Elementary  Handwork  Plays  and  Games 

Children's  Literature  Primary  Methods  Newswriting 


AUDITORS'  COURSES 

Fifteen  auditors'  courses  of  four  lectures  each  will  permit  "browsing"  in  subjects  beyond  the  sis  unit  program, 

e.  g.,  "The  Four  Best  Sellers  in  Non  Fiction  in  1927." 

CLIMATE 

The  Humboldt  summer  climate  is  genuinely  cool.  The  temperature  seldom  rises  higher  than  eighty  degrees. 

DEFINITE  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Mid-week  and  week-end  excursions  are  scheduled  regularly.  They  include  hikes  along  the  campus  trails,  trips  to 
the  redwoods,  lagoons,  whaling  station,  ocean  beaches,  logging  camps,  Klamath  and  Eel  rivers. 

For  detailed  information  write 
Ralph  "W.  Swetman,  President 

HUMBOLDT  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

Areata,  California 


Can  You  Concentrate? 


HAVEN'T  YOU  often  said  :    "If  I  could  only 
get  away  to  the  backwoods  for  a  few  days ! " 


ERKELEY 
WKLAND 


REDWOOD 


MILPITflS 


SAN  JOSE 
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ESTATES 

situated  in  the  beautifully  wooded  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  about 
six  miles  from  Los  Gatos,  is  a  place  where  you  can  obtain  perfect 
rest  and  relaxation — where  you  can  really  "live"  among  your 
books. 

You  can  own  a  spacious  cabin  site  deep  in  the  Redwoods,  with 
wonderful  vistas  of  Valley  and  Bay,  on  terms  that  you  will  never 
miss.   Why  don't  you  write  for  particulars  today? 

Modern  Swimming  Pool,  Tennis  Courts,  Riding,  Archery,  Games 

REDWOOD  ESTATES 
COMPANY 

1182  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Hemlock  7303 
410  15th  Street,  Oakland,  Glencovrt  6823 
Burrell  Building,  San  Jose,  San  Jose  8287 
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Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory and  director  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  who  has  recently  translated  into  English 
the  manuscript  in  the  Archives  of  Mexico,  Historical 
Memoirs  of  New  California  bi)  Fray  Francisco 
Palou,  0.  F.  M. 
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THE  BIG 

CO-OPERATIVE 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

Thoroughly    covers    every    state    in    the 

Union  and  all  of  its  possessions. 

Write  for  free  literature. 

DO  IT  NOW;  WE'LL  DO  THE  REST. 

National  Educational  Service,  Inc. 

Main  Office: 
Colfax  at  Cook  DENVER,  COLO. 


HOTEL 

CLARK 

2 1  7  Eddy  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Refined, 

Home-like  Hotel 

for  visiting  Educators 

in  the  heart  of  the  city 

Rates:  $1 .50,  $2.00  and  $2.50 


CHARLES  W.  DECKER,  D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
"COLTON     DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City,  established 
in    1863,   originators   of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Ashberry  3687 
2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


Schools  and  School  Properties  for  Sale 

BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY  CO. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Just  a  Word 

About 

Music  Records 

and  Music 
Appreciation 
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GINN   AND    COMPANY   are   not 
in  the  commercial  music  record  busi- 


GINN  AND  COMPANY  are  in  the 
business  of  education — 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  have 
placed  on  the  market  sixty  double- 
faced  records  —  giving  a  Course  in 
Music  Appreciation — which  has  the 
same  relation  to  music  in  general  that 
a  graded  series  of  readers  has  to  lit- 
erature in  general. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  appreciate 
the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of 
California  cities  and  counties  are 
adopting  their  Course  in  Music  Ap- 
preciation along  with  the  books  of 
the  Music  Education  Series  for  sup- 
plementary use. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  records 
will  increase  the  demand  for  commer- 
cial records  both  in  school  and  home 
because  they  give  in  a  delightful  way 
those  foundations  so  necessary  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music 
— no  matter  whether  given  over  the 
radio,  or  by  means  of  the  music  rec- 
ord, or  best  of  all  by  the  players  di- 
rect. 
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Write  us  for  booklet  No.  363  on  the 
Use  of  Records,  Price  List,  etc.  It 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Also,  if 
interested,  ask  for  an  Ideal  Course  for 
the  Ungraded  Country  Schools. 
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Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 

45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 
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SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  PUBLICITY 

By  Ada  York 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Diego 


There  is  a  resistless  fascination  in  print.  The  little  cabalistic 
figures  catch  our  eye  and  involuntarily,  nay  sometimes  against 
our  will,  we  follow  to  the  end  because  we  just  must  know  the 
message  that  is  thus  charactered. 

A  degree  more  compelling  to  attention  is  the  distinction  of 
seeing  one's  name  on  the  printed  page.  Witness  the  vogue 
of  the  society  columns,  whole  paragraphs  of  names  of  guests, 
a  case  in  point.  Clubs,  associations,  organizations  of  all  types 
make  systematic  efforts  to  keep  before  the  eye  of  the  public  the 
activities  of  their  orders.  Institutions,  such  as  the  Fine  Arts 
Museum,  the  Zoological  Society,  Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
parent-teacher  associations  have  columns  of  publicity  regu- 
larly. The  churches,  the  theaters,  the  music  guilds — all  have 
newspaper  mention  other  than  the  paid  advertisement. 

To  the  average  American  the  daily  paper  is  an  essential. 
Better  it  were  to  sacrifice  the  daily  meal  than  to  forego  the 
morning  journal  or  the  evening  news !  For  example,  have  you 
never  seen  father  letting  the  coffee  get  cold  while  he  peruses 
the  morning  Union,  the  toast  and  the  marmalade  pushed  unap- 
preciatively  to  one  side  ?  He  does  not  know  what  he  is  eating, 
but  he  knows  most  assuredly  what  he  is  reading,  and  that  he 
remembers.  "We  are  a  nation  of  readers.  Our  contacts  through 
the  printed  page  keep  us  in  tune  with  the  march  of  progress. 
We  live  vicariously  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers- 
what  time  we  are  not  living,  shall  we  say,  precariously,  on  the 
streets  of  our  towns  or  in  the  many  and  various  places  where 
we  earn  the  wherewithal  to  keep  us  going. 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  leading  up  to  the  platitudinous  re- 
mark that  the  public  press  is  the  community's  great  educational 
agency.  Another  bromidic  statement  would  be  to  remind  you 
that  in  these  latter  days  schools  are  not  a  preparation  for  life ; 
they  are  a  phase  of  life ;  and  the  corollary  to  that  self-evident 
pronouncement  is  that  our  boys  and  girls  are  present-day  citi- 
zens— they  are  not  waiting  for  adulthood  to  confer  that  priv- 
ilege upon  them. 

The  newspapers  are  a  contributing  factor  to  the  education 
of  alert  citizens.  Boys  and  girls  in  schools  are  members  of  the 
3ommunity,  and  in  our  modern  schools  we  want  first-hand 
contact  with  life  itself. 

Hence,  when  some  two  years  ago  an  enterprising  daily  paper 
in  San  Diego  inaugurated  the  ' '  School  Page, ' '  to  appear  every 
Saturday,  we  sat  up  and  took  due  notice.  Personally  interested 
in  the  rural  schools  of  the  county,  we  had  for  a  long  time  been 
breaming  of  having  a  county  school  paper.  Here  and  there 
individual  schools  were  publishing  their  own,  such  as  the  Bi- 
Weekly  Buzz,  The  Star,  The  Radiogram,  and  so  on.  But  we 
had  no  common  periodical  that  would  broadcast  throughout 
the  entire  system  the  accomplishments  and  proposed  projects 
>f  the  various  schools.  But  now  we  have  a  real  paper  read  by 
real  people !  This  is  planned  to  be  the  medium  of  the  schools 
for  exchange  of  news. 

There  are  visualized  scenes  from  all  kinds  of  schools — scenes 
enacted  by  the  children.  Go  with  me  to  a  remote  one-teacher 
school  tucked  away  in  the  high  Cuyamacas.  It  is  the  written 
English  period.  Are  the  boys  chewing  the  end  of  their  pencils 


and  looking  desperately  into  space  ?  Oddly  enough,  no !  Just 
as  interestedly  as  the  girls  in  the  class,  they  are  writing  an 
article  for  the  Sun  page.  The  teacher  is  ready  to  assist.  She  is 
giving  suggestions  here  and  there  to  individuals  and  inciden- 
tally teaching  the  meaning  of  punctuation  marks,  pointing  out 
misspelled  words,  and  commending  penmanship  that  is  good 
with  the  implied  lack  of  approval  of  penmanship  that  is  bad. 
Not  all  of  the  articles  will  be  sent  to  the  paper.  The  teacher 
must  cull,  as  it  is  not  well  to  swamp  the  editor  with  an  over- 
supply  of  copy.  On  the  display  board  you  will  find  a  Sun  page 
with  contributions  from  this  little  mountain  school  neatly 
marked  in  red  lines.  How  the  specially  indicated  paragraphs 
stand  out,  beautifully  captioned  in  big  headlines,  the  editor's 
pencil  having  featured  the  main  point  of  the  story ! 

All  over  the  county  you  will  find  the  children  interested  in 
this  opportunity  to  write  for  the  paper.  You  would  find  their 
output  that  has  reached  the  dignity  of  appearing  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  page  treasured  in  some  form  or  other.  Some 
schools  have  made  a  portfolio ;  some  have  kept  the  pages  in 
files ;  several  schools  made  a  book,  bound  the  same,  and  turned 
it  over  to  the  school  library  (an  annual  edition) .  What  do  the 
children  write  about  ?  Everything,  from  accounts  of  hikes  and 
tramps  to  description  of  their  routine  work.  Some  have  told 
tales  of  unusual  local  happenings,  such  as  the  capture  of  a  fox 
or  a  deer;  mostly,  however,  the  subject  is  commonplace;  ac- 
counts of  something  seen  on  the  way  to  school ;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  garden ;  the  special  art  project  in  hand ; 
some  activity  of  the  local  parent -teacher  association;  the  an- 
nual play  day ;  County  Day  at  the  Fine  Arts  Museum ;  county 
school  exhibit  and  the  number  of  ribbons  gained ;  visits  of 
supervisors ;  school  meets ;  the  track  meet  at  the  college ;  the 
physical  education  program ;  the  posture  contest ;  the  good- 
English  drive ;  who  won  and  who  lost ;  friendly  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  school  page,  of  whom  the  children  have  become 
personally  fond — quite  personal,  sometimes,  children  are !  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  contribution  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
school  page  in  his  connection  with  the  schools  is  of  distinct 
educational  value. 

There  are  infinite  possibilities  in  this  opportunity.  The 
motivation  of  the  child's  instruction  in  English,  the  quicken- 
ing of  the  powers  of  observation,  the  joy  of  knowing  that  the 
affairs  of  his  little  world  have  "news"  value,  the  expanding 
of  his  interests  from  self  and  locality  to  other  districts,  other 
children.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  a  boy  in  one  school 
who  took  the  songs  in  the  state  text  and  wrote  an  operetta  in 
which  those  songs  were  used.  It  was  exquisitely  done,  and  at 
graduation  the  children  of  the  school  gave  the  operetta.  The 
mothers  in  the  parent-teacher  association  made  the  costumes. 
The  success  of  the  presentation  was  an  event.  Other  schools 
read  of  that  and  now  some  other  boy  or  girl  is  inspired  to  try 
his  or  her  skill  at  libretto  construction. 

Near  the  historic  Old  Mission  is  a  country  school.  This 
week's  news  (December  25)  tells  of  the  Christmas  play  writ- 
ten by  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  and  given  to  an  admiring 
public  December  17.   This  idea  will  be  "catching,"  too. 
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We  school  people  hear  much  about  "selling  the  schools  to 
the  public."  Once  a  year  the  papers  give  us  much  attention 
during  National  Education  Week;  statistics  are  flaunted  be- 
fore the  taxpayer ;  general  sweeping  statements  are  made  of  the 
fundamental  need  of  schools  as  a  government  project ;  training 
for  citizenship  is  stressed.  We  always  bring  out  the  constitu- 
tion and  reiterate  the  need  of  public  schools  to  carry  out  the 
hopes  and  aims  of  the  great  American  Kepublic.  It  is  all  so 
general !  You  and  I  know  that  it  is  a  small  minority  who  heed 
the  annual  slogan  that  is  stressed  for  five  consecutive  days : 
' '  Visit  the  schools  today ! ' ' 

A  page  of  school  news  written  by  the  children  is  a  live  thing. 
Every  episode  related  brings  a  picture  to  the  reader — not  fig- 
ures and  abstract  facts,  but  actual  happenings  in  some  class- 
room— something  that  stirred  the  child's  interest  and  holds 
ours  by  the  very  vividness  of  his  impression. 

So  mothers  and  fathers  and  the  general  reading  public  get 
from  this  page  a  lively  sense  that  the  modern  school  is  much 
concerned  with  life;  that  the  interests  of  the  children  are 
widely  varied;  physical  education,  art,  music,  nature  study, 
excursions  and  visits,  contacts  with  the  actual  world — are  the 
means  by  which  are  taught  those  essential  skills  and  funda- 
mental processes  called  of  old  "The  Three  R's." 

It  is  an  effective  way  to  keep  ever  before  school  patrons  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  improving  and  that  the  taxpayer's 
investment  is  declaring  good  dividends. 

PACIFIC  GROVE  SCHOOLS  PROGRESSIVE 


F.  E.  COMPTON  RETURNS  FROM  TRIP 


The  schools  of  Pacific  Grove,  where  Robert  H.  Down  is  prin- 
cipal, completed  a  number  of  interesting  projects  during  the 
last  school  year.  Una  MaCann,  an  eighth-grade  student  in 
Miss  Kathryn  V.  Sevy's  class,  won  the  grand  prize  offered  by 
the  Humane  Society  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula,  in  a  poster 
contest.  Her  poster  was  sent  to  the  national  convention  to  com- 
pete with  others  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  eighth  grades  of  the  Pacific  Grove  school  system  are 
always  engaged  in  projects  that  make  for  better  school  work. 
The  two  teachers,  Miss  Sevy  and  Miss  Jessie  Palen  Wood,  co- 
operate with  the  principal,  Mr.  Down,  in  encouraging  origi- 
nality, thoughtfulness,  and  action.  These  eighth-graders  pub- 
lished a  school  paper,  The  Eighth  Grade  Ripples.  The  staff  is 
composed  of  students.  All  news  items,  drawings,  articles,  and 
verses  are  gathered  and  written  by  the  students,  who  then 
mimeograph  the  material,  fasten  it  together,  and  place  it  on 
sale. 

The  eighth-grade  classes  also  have  a  Current  Events  Club, 
which  meets  weekly.  Regarding  this  club,  Mr.  Down  says : 
' '  The  events  of  the  day  are  discussed.  In  addition  there  is  an 
exchange  of  jokes,  musical  numbers  are  played,  and  school 
news  discussed.  The  officers  are  changed  monthly,  so  that  each 
one  has  an  opportunity  to  take  part  during  the  school  year. ' ' 

A  large  and  successful  school  exhibit  of  the  students'  work 
was  held  during  Education  Week. 


Having  traveled  in  remote  regions  and  visited  strange  corners 
of  the  world,  F.  E.  Compton,  president  of  F.  E.  Compton 
&  Co.,  which  publishes  Compton 's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  has 
returned  to  the  United  States.  One  story  of  Mr.  Compton 's - 
trip,  his  visit  to  Tristan  da  Cunha,  is  told  in  the  issue  of  Comp- 
ton's  Pictured  Newspaper  of  June,  1927.  Tristan  is  a  barren 
island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean.  According  to  Mr.  Comp- 
ton, the  island  was  discovered  in  1506  by  Tristao  da  Cunha,  a 
famous  Portuguese  navigator.  Continuing  his  article,  the 
writer  states  that  ' '  Tristan  has  no  butterflies,  bees,  songbirds, 
mosquitoes,  snakes,  laws,  jails,  rulers,  contagious  diseases, 
bobbed  hair,  or  radios.  The  people  do  have  famines,  stomach 
trouble  resulting  from  bad  diet,  a  queer  slang  of  their  own, 
intense  love  for  their  home,  and  great  kindliness." 

Compton 's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  has  been  revised  and  now 
the  most  up-to-date  material,  pictures,  and  reading  matter  are 
available  in  ten  volumes.  The  Pictured  Newspaper,  which  is 
issued  monthly,  is  an  additional  service  of  great  value,  accord- 
ing to  teachers  who  use  it  in  the  schoolroom. 


J.  E.  Partridge,  principal  of  the  Durham  Grammar  School, 
has  been  appointed  County  Supei'intendent  of  Schools  of  Butte 
County  to  take  the  place  of  George  T.  Berry,  who  has  resigned 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  Biggs  Union  School. 


NEW  JUNIOR  HIGH  IN  SOUTH  PASADENA 


.*&U 


Junior  high  school  to  be  built  in  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $555,000  were  voted  favorably  upon 
recently  in  South  Pasadena  and  the  erection  of  a  new  junior 
high  school  building  will  begin  this  fall.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1928. 
George  C.  Bush,  Superintendent  of  the  South  Pasadena  city 
school  system,  reports  that  the  bonds  carried  four  to  one. 

Some  characteristics  of  a  junior  high  school,  as  listed  by  the 
educators  of  South  Pasadena,  include : 

1.  A  school  plant  especially  built  and  equipped  to  carry  out  a 
junior  high  school  curriculum. 

2.  A  grouping  together  of  boys  and  girls  of  the  early  adolescent 
period. 

3.  A  curriculum  especially  suited  to  pupils  of  junior  high  school 
age. 

4.  Provision  for  a  better  transition  from  the  elementary  schools  to 
the  senior  high  school. 

5.  Departmental  instruction. 

6.  Periods  long  enough  to  allow  for  directed  study. 

7.  Explanatory  courses  in  short-term  prevoeational  subjects. 

8.  Provision  for  individual  differences  in  ability,  aptitude,  and  in- 
terest by  progressive  differentiation  in  subjects. 

9.  Supervised  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as  athletic  sports, 
clubs,  girls'  and  boys'  leagues,  debating,  glee  clubs,  orchestras,  band, 
etc. 

10.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

11.  Where  numbers  permit,  grouping  together  pupils  of  approxi- 
mately similar  ability. 

12.  Home  room  and  responsible  home-room  teacher  for  each  group. 

13.  Physical  education 
and  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities deliberately  or- 
ganized as  a  system  for 
character  training. 

14.  Auditorium  where 
student  assemblies  may  be 
held. 

15.  Well-equipped  li- 
brary. 

16.  Shops:  auto  me- 
chanics, printing,  elec- 
trics, sheet  metal,  and 
wood. 

17.  Home-making  dffl 
partment :  cooking,  sew- 
ing, millinery,  etc. 

18.  Gymnasium  for 
boys  and  girls. 

19.  A  fair  proportion 
of  men  teachers. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


i» 


By  W. 

Fresno  County  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  Clarence  W. 
Edwards,  ha.ve  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  organization 
of  the  rural  teachers  into  district  clubs  for  the  study  of  educa- 
tional and  local  problems  has  proved  an  opportune  and  worth- 
while movement.  These  groups  meet  at  stated  intervals.  Some 
have  set  courses  given  for  credit  by  the  Fresno  State  Teachers 
College.   Others  discuss  their  own  problems. 

This  year  Mr.  Edwards  has  organized  a  teachers'  council  to 
meet  with  him  at  various  times  to  discuss  county  problems. 
The  council  members  come  from  the  district  clubs,  and  these 
are  enabled  to  carry  suggestions  for  discussion  back  to  their 
home  groups.  Mr.  Edwards  hopes  in  the  future  to  make  use 
of  the  teachers'  council  and  district  clubs  in  county  course  of 
study  revision  work. 

111 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Clark,  Fresno  County  music  supervisor,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Fresno  State  Teachers  College.  Miss 
Helen  "Whitman  has  been  selected  as  her  successor  for  the 
Fresno  County  work.  Miss  Whitman,  this  last  year,  was  music 
supervisor  in  the  Sanger  district  and  in  the  Sanger  High 

School. 

111 

Fourteen  hundred  pupils  were  graduated  from  the  Fresno 
County  schools  this  year. 

111 

The  Fresno  high  school  principals'  annual  club  picnic  was 
held  in  the  Sierras  the  first  Saturday  in  June.  An  election  of 
officers  was  held.  The  Fresno  Principals  Club  meets  once  a 
month  during  the  school  term  and  its  executive  officers  handle 
all  interscholastic  activities,  such  as  athletics,  debating,  etc. 
J.  E.  McKillop  of  Selma  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  that  consists  of  L.  P.  Linn  of  Washington  Union, 
C.  L.  Geer  of  Coalinga,  I.  V.  Funderburg  of  Kingsburg,  and 

C.  Leroy  Walton  of  Caruthers,  secretary. 

111 

G.  W.  Culbertson,  for  some  years  past  principal  of  the  Parlier 

High  School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Dinuba  High 

School. 

111 

D.  C.  Weage,  District  Superintendent  of  Clovis  grammar 
schools,  is  attending  the  University  of  California  summer  ses- 
sion at  Berkeley. 
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H.  A.  Sessions,  supervisor  of  schools,  Kings  County,  under- 
stands boys  and  girls.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Califor- 
nia to  take  up  mental  testing.  For  ten  years  he  was  chief  pro- 
bation officer  of  Fresno  County,  and  in  that  position  compiled 
over  two  thousand  case  studies.  Mr.  Sessions  has  been  in  school 
work  for  over  twenty  years.  He  came  to  Kings  County  as  ele- 
mentary supervisor  from  the  principalship  of  La  Junta  Gram- 
mar School,  Fresno  County. 

111 
Mrs.  Elsie  I.  Bozeman,  Superintendent  of  Kings  County 
schools,  is  working  for  the  elimination  of  retardation  in  the 
schools  under  her  jurisdiction.  Mrs.  Bozeman  has  found  that 
in  Kings  County  retardation  is  practically  the  problem  of  the 
child  of  foreign  parentage.  She  believes  that  on  this  account 
a  course  of  study  should  be  worked  out  that  would  fit  the  case 
of  the  foreign  child,  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  force  the  child  to 
use  textbooks  unfitted  to  his  needs.  Mrs.  Bozeman  and  H.  A. 
Sessions,  elementary  supervisor,  have  been  experimenting  in 
the  Wayne  School,  a  one-teacher  school,  with  individual  in- 
struction in  attacking  this  retardation  problem.  With  individ- 
ual instruction  methods  in  that  school  the  arithmetic  age 
has  been  advanced  thirteen  months,  the  reading  age  six  months, 
and  the  mental  age  nine  months.  The  teacher  of  this  school  is 
Miss  Mary  Hampson. 

As  a  start  a  guidance  study  has  been  made  this  last  year  of 
all  eighth-grade  students  and  also  a  report  was  secured  on 


M.  Culp 

educational  statistics,  Stanford  achievement  scores,  and  exami- 
nations. In  the  guidance  study,  age,  years  in  school,  language 
of  home,  home  conditions,  misfit,  mechanical  ability,  drawing, 
verbal  description,  and  Binet  age  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Otis  intelligence  tests  and  character  traits  were  studied. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  Mrs.  Bozeman  to  ultimately  have  these 
studies  made  of  all  pupils  in  the  county  schools. 

111 
C.  E.  Durham,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Hanford  gram- 
mar schools,  has  charge  of  six  schools,  forty-three  teachers,  and 
twelve  hundred  children.  Mr.  Durham  has  just  been  reelected 
for  another  two-year  term  on  the  Kings  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. During  his  six  years  as  Superintendent  in  Hanford  he 
has  been  most  successful  in  his  school  constructive  program 
and  in  supervision. 

111 

C.  S.  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Merced  grammar  schools,  has 
had  a  comprehensive  mental  testing  program  carried  out  this 
year  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Derham.  The  attempt  was  to  give  a  better 
grouping  of  the  pupils  and  to  remedial  work  with  those  who 
needed  it.  Midyear  promotions  were  made  for  the  first  time  and 
the  reorganization  necessary  worked  out  most  successfully. 
Mr.  Clark  finds  the  Merced  plan  of  having  separate  schools 
for  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  grades  of  distinct  value. 
Over  15  per  cent  increase  in  school  attendance  occurred  this 
year  in  Merced.  The  school  enrollment  totals  over  thirteen 
hundred  and  a  $25,000  addition  to  the  Galen  Clark  School  is 
being  built  this  summer  to  take  care  of  the  increased  enroll- 
ment expected  next  year. 

111 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Derham,  besides  being  the  mental  testing  expert  in 
Merced,  also  conducts  the  Galen  Clark  outdoor  kindergarten. 
Airs.  Derham  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  kindergarten  instruc- 
tors in  California. 

111 

The  Turlock  schools,  under  Miss  Delia  B.  Heisser,  District 
Superintendent,  had  a  wild-flower  exhibit  this  spring  that  cre- 
ated great  interest.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  varieties  of 
California  wild  flowers  were  displayed  and  classrooms  com- 
peted in  making  large  displays.  The  Masonic  order  of  Turlock 
sponsored  the  wild-flower  exhibit  as  part  of  its  educational 
program  and  presented  a  banner  to  the  students  of  the  class- 
room winning  the  most  individual  blue  ribbons.  The  Masonic 
order  also  gave  a  silver  cup  to  the  school  winning  visitor's 
contest.  For  three  months  the  contest  was  on  to  see  which 
school  should  have  the  most  parent  visitors.  The  general  school 
exhibit  of  the  Turlock  schools  near  the  close  of  the  term  was 
the  most  extensive  ever  given. 

1       1.1 

Miss  Della  B.  Heisser,  District  Superintendent  of  Turlock 
grammar  schools,  attended  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Seattle  and  is  now 
attending  the  Washington  University  session  in  Seattle. 

iii 
The  scheme  of  handling  school  warrants  that  A.  G.  Elmore 
has  worked  out  in  Stanislaus  County  will  be  adopted  in  Fresno 
and  Kern  counties.   Mr.  Elmore  has  presented  his  system  to 
the  trustees  of  those  two  counties  at  their  yearly  meetings. 

111 
Stanislaus  County  schools,  under  A.  G.  Elmore,  have  this 
spring  worked  out  plans  for  collective  buying.  Mr.  Elmore, 
with  the  aid  of  supervisors,  principals,  and  clerks  of  boards, 
has  already  made  up  his  uniform  lists.  Collective  buying  for 
schools  is  thus  being  put  into  operation  a  year  sooner  than 
decreed  by  law. 

111 

A.  G.  Elmore,  Superintendent  of  Stanislaus  County  schools, 
held  his  trustees'  institute  June  9  in  Modesto,  at  the  junior 
high  school.  Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  Fresno 
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County,  gave  a  report  on  a  survey  of  transportation  costs  and 
problems.   L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Superintendent  of  Kern  County, 
addressed  the  meeting,  using  as  his  subject,  "Better  School 
Legislation  and  an  Ideal  School  System." 
111 

The  Stanislaus  County  Teachers  Association  sent  two  dele- 
gates to  the  N.  E.  A.  Leroy  Nichols,  principal  of  the  Turloek 
High  School,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  high  school  teachers, 
and  Miss  Elsie  Van  Wyck  Turner  represented  the  elementary 
teachers. 

1  1  i 

J.  J.  Berry,  District  Superintendent  of  Oakdale  grammar 
schools,  has  been  appointed  on  the  Stanislaus  County  Board  of 
Education. 


raphy  in  another,  are  each  to  be  handled  by  separate  teachers. 
The  spelling  bee  in  Tulare  schools,  sponsored  by  the  Fresno 
Bee,  was  a  great  success.  The  Central  School  won  the  trophy 
with  an  average  of  95.45.  The  Central  School  highest  room 
score  was  99.03.  At  the  Central  building  ninety-eight  received 
100  per  cent  badges.  The  Roosevelt  School's  average  was  92.32 
and  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  100  per  cent  badges 
won. 

1  1  1 

DeWitt  Montgomery,  Superintendent  of  Visalia  schools,  is 
giving  two  courses  at  Huntington  Lake,  Fresno  Teachers  Col- 
lege summer  session.  One  course  is  on  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum and  the  other  is  on  public  school  education  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


The  Oakdale  Grammar  School  graduated  forty-three  pupils 
this  year.  As  a  graduation  exercise  they  presented  Otis  Car- 
rington's  "Windmills  of  Holland." 


The  Visalia  Junior  College  had  an  enrollment  of  sixty-four 
its  first  year.  The  expectation  is  for  a  registration  of  more 
than  a  hundred  this,  the  second,  year. 


Besides  being  an  excellent  school  man,  J.  J.  Berry,  District 
Superintendent  of  Oakdale  schools,  is  a  poultry  man.  Mr. 
Berry's  Bourbon  Red  turkeys  are  ranked  among  the  highest 
in  the  United  States.  His  turkeys  are  winning  state  and  na- 
tional awards.  Poultry  magazines  have  given  much  favorable 
publicity  to  the  Berry  strain  of  Bourbon  Red  turkeys. 

1  1  * 
A.  D.  Schneider,  District  Superintendent  of  the  High  Grove 
Grammar  schools,  has  a  graduating  class  of  fifty  pupils,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  For  graduation  the  class 
presented  the  cantata,  ' '  Childhood  Days  of  Hiawatha. ' '  The 
play  was  directed  by  Miss  Mary  Hornaday,  music  supervisor. 
The  Hughson  Grammar  School  this  year  has  developed  an 
excellent  orchestra  and  band  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hor- 
naday and  Mr.  Langstroth. 

1  1  1 

The  Modesto  High  School  Band  won  third  place  at  the  na- 
tional interscholastic  band  contest  held  this  spring  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa.  After  winning  the  state  championship  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  citizens  of  Modesto  raised  $7000  to  send  the  band  to 
Council  Bluffs.   The  band  is  directed  by  Frank  Maneini. 

111 

A.  N.  Wheelock,  Superintendent  of  Riverside  city  schools, 
and  Ira  C.  Landis,  Assistant  Superintendent,  are  considering 
the  forming  of  a  central  library  for  the  Riverside  grammar 
schools. 

111 

S.  J.  Brainerd,  Superintendent  of  Tulare  schools,  has  made  a 
reorganization  of  the  Central  Departmentalized  School.  Lit- 
erature and  English  in  one  grouping,  and  history  and  geog- 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tulare  County 
with  the  high  school  principals  of  the  county,  the  supervisors 
decided  to  retain  the  $70  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the  high 
schools,  instead  of  reducing  the  amount  to  $60. 


The  Visalia  High  School  graduated  fifty-eight  students  this 
year. 

111 

J.  E.  Buckman,  Superintendent  of  Tulare  County  schools, 
intends  to  start  all  the  Tulare  schools  on  the  same  date,  fall 
term,  September  12. 

111 

A  couNTY-wide  testing  program  has  been  carried  on  in  Tulare 
County  by  Superintendent  J.  E.  Buckman  this  last  year.  The 
two  rural  supervisors,  Esta  Aulman  and  Alice  Butler,  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  the  work.  The  testing  program  has  aided 
in  diagnosing  difficulties  and  has  shown  where  supervising  help 
was  needed.  The  rural  schools  stood  very  high  in  the  county 
rating  in  the  tests.  A  series  of  section  meetings  of  rural  school 
teachers  held  throughout  the  county  this  year  have  been  very 
successful.  Mr.  Buckman  has  collected  photographs  of  the 
best  schools  and  up-to-date  apparatus  in  the  county,  which  will 
be  shown  at  the  next  trustee 's  meeting. 
111 

A.  F.  Bassett,  principal  of  the  Fowler  grammar  school,  is 
attending  the  Fresno  State  Teachers  College  summer  session 
at  Lake  Huntington. 

111 

W.  J.  Kircher,  principal  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Junior  High 
School,  is  conducting  two  courses  in  the  Santa  Barbara  State 
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Teachers  College.    One  is  on  public  education  in  California, 
and  the  other  is  on  junior  high  school  administration. 


W.  J.  Kircher,  principal  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Junior  High 
School,  and  committees  of  his  teachers,  upon  which  every 
teacher  in  the  schools  was  included,  have  worked  out  a  new 
course  of  study  for  Santa  Barbara  this  year.  The  course  is 
now  being  printed.  In  the  construction  of  the  new  course, 
consideration  of  present  junior  high  school  theory  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  situation  was  used  as  a  basis. 

i       <       1 

Santa  Barbara  has  just  passed  another  bond  election  for 
$]  40,000  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  The  money  is  to  be  spent 
for  a  new  elementary  school  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  a 
warehouse  and  the  construction  of  a  warehouse  building. 

111 

The  new  Santa  Barbara  Junior  High  School,  upon  which 
nearly  $1,000,000  is  being  expended,  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy January  1,  1928.  A  separate  building  for  the  high 
school  shops,  elaborately  equipped,  has  just  been  completed. 
The  new  Harding  Elementary  School,  costing  $150,000,  will  be 
finished  in  July. 

1       1       1 

D.  S.  Richmond,  District  Superintendent  of  Brawley  grammar 
schools,  had  an  enrollment  of  1650  pupils  this  year,  which  was 
a  10  per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  The  Spruce  District 
School  was  recently  annexed  to  the  Brawley  system.  A  new 
six-room  primary  building  is  being  constructed  suitable  to 
Imperial  Valley  conditions,  at  a  cost  of  $23,400. 

1  1  1 
The  Coronado  grammar  schools,  in  charge  of  Fred  A.  Boyer, 
Superintendent,  every  May  have  a  most  beautiful  and  spectac- 
ular May  Day  fete  and  pageant.  It  is  an  entire  school  project 
in  which  every  teacher  and  over  four  hundred  pupils  take  part. 
The  fete  is  held  in  the  municipal  park  and  draws  an  audience 
of  over  two  thousand  people.  Folk  dancing;  ballet  dancing, 
gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  Maypoles  are  on  the  program. 

1  1  1 

The  vote  for  the  Long  Beach  Junior  College  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  15  to  1.  The  first  year  the  junior  college  will  be 
held  in  the  new  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  Building. 
i       1       1 

A  vocational  director  is  to  be  secured  for  the  Long  Beach 
city  schools.  This  is  the  first  time  such  a  position  has  been 
operative  in  Long  Beach. 

111 

The  new  junior  high  school  English  course  for  Long  Beach, 
which  has  just  been  published  under  the  direction  of  Emil 
Lange,  director  of  curriculum,  is  considered  a  most  excellent 
piece  of  work.  The  course  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  a  di- 
rected teacher  committee. 

1       *       i 

B.M.Gruwell,  Superintendent  of  El  Centro  grammar  schools, 
has  placed  a  Frigidaire  system  in  each  of  his  five  schools  for 
cooling  the  drinking  water.  El  Centro  schools  are  the  first 
schools  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  electrical  refrigeration 
for  the  drinking  fountains. 

111 

W.  C.  Williams,  District  Superintendent  of  Glendora  schools, 
has  been  reelected  with  a  most  substantial  increase  in  salary. 
This  is  Mr.  Williams's  eleventh  year  in  Glendora. 
111 

Miss  Gladys  Potter,  formerly  Deputy  Superintendent  for 
several  years  in  the  San  Bernardino  County  schools,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  supervision 
in  San  Bernardino  County.  Miss  Potter  replaces  Miss  Eva  D. 
Edwards,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Alhambra 
city  schools. 
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Investigate — and  We  Leave 
the  Rest  to  Your  Judgment 

That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  School 
Boards  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Min- 
neapolis and  other  American  cities  have 
decided  in  favor  of  one  or  more  models  of 

APSCO 

Automatic  Pencil  Sharpeners 


The  "JUNIOR" 
Model 

A  high  grade  pencil 
sharpener  at  a  mod- 
erate price  which  will 
give  excellent  service. 
Other  models  include 
the  "Chicago," 
"Giant,"  "Dexter." 
"Dandy,"  and  "Wiz- 
ard." Your  supply 
house  or  stationer  will 
gladly  show  you  the 
full  line. 


ONE   OF  THE    14    MODELS 


Automatic   Pencil   Sharpener    Co 

58  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO 

Coronado  Beach,  California 

Where  a  truly  remarkable  climate  encourages  every-day  par- 
ticipation in  sports  on  land,  bay  and  ocean. 

SWIMMING  AQUAPLANING  BOATING 

FISHING  GOLF  TENNIS 

MOTORING  RIDING 

Where  guests  follow  the  dictate  of  personal  desire  in  the 
choice  of  amusement  within  doors.  Dancing,  concerts,  moving 
pictures  and  interesting  special  entertainment  features  form  a 
part  of  the  evening's  gay  activities.  There  is  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere too  at  Hotel  del  Coronado,  that  widely  traveled  guests 
tell  us  is  distinctive. 


Summer  Rates 


American  Plan 


$6.00  per  day  and  up  without  bath 
$8.00  per  day  and  up  with  bath 
$42.00  per  week  and  up  without  bath 
$56.00  per  week  and  up  with  bath 

Write  for  Booklet 

Mel  S.  Wright.  Manager 

CORONADO  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  Agent,  L.  E.  Carlile,  2  Pine  Street 

Phone  Douglas  5600 
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OMAHA  CITY  SCHOOLS  MAINTAIN  PROGRESSIVE  POLICY 


By  W.  M.  Culp 


Omaha,  Neb.,  a  city  of  220,1)00  inhabitants,  is  a  business  town. 
Per  capita  wealth  and  per  capita  business  done  within  its 
limits  ranks  Omaha  among  the  positive  commercial  centers  in 
the  United  States.  As  a  business  city,  Omaha  has  made  a  real 
issue  of  her  public  schools,  and  during  the  last  ten  years,  under 
the  superintendeney  of  John  II.  Beveridge,  Omaha,  in  educa- 
tion, has  held  its  own  and  led  the  way. 

During  these  ten  years  eight  and  oneJialf  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  new  school  construction,  until  at  present, 
in  Omaha,  there  are  five  high  schools,  sixty  grammar  schools, 

sixty  kindergartens,  1300  teachers, 

and  an  enrollment  of  40,000  pupils, 

0500  of  whom  are  in  high  school. 

An   8-4   organization   is   in    force 

and  the  yearly  budget  is  $4,000,000. 

Superintendent    Beveridge    has 

been  fortunate  in  the  assistant  su- 

,.  pcrintendents  who  have  aided  him 

1^^^.  in  accomplishing  his  program.  Miss 

l^^^^B^^^     Belle  M.  Ryan  lias  had  charge  of 

^tk  I  a    ^fl  general  supervision  of  elementary 

■fm^fl  schools.    In  the  hands  of  James  L. 

McCrory  has  been  the  supervision 

of    the    vast    building    program. 

_^ . B|    Leon  O.  Smith  has  had  charge  of 


John  E.  Beveridge 


research  and  educational  measure- 
ments. 

The  Technical  High  School,  Omaha,  perhaps  embodies  the 
philosophy  of  Superintendent  Beveridge  and  epitomizes  the 
strength  and  virility  of  Omaha.  Education  en  masse  tends  to 
become  machine-like,  hard,  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations.  In 
contrast  to  this  is  Superintendent  Beveridge 's  belief  in  the 
socialization  of  school  work,  and  Dwight  E.  Porter,  principal 
of  the  Technical  High  School,  is  a  man  who  has  been  able  to 
put  the  theory  into  workable  practice.  Classically  trained, 
Mr.  Porter  has  had  the  vision  of  educating  boys  and  girls  for 
both  work  and  leisure.  And  the  Technical  High  School,  as  it 
has  progressed,  has  become  neither  a  hard-paced  vocational 
school,  nor  a  leisurely,  literary,  scholastic  one,  but  has  united 
in  its  aims  and  courses  a  well-rounded  balance  in  arts,  letters, 
and  vocations.  Mr.  Porter  is  not  a  believer  in  the  pure  trade 
school  for  young  boys  and  girls.  He  believes  in  the  semi-trade 
school  such  as  he  is  conducting,  in  which  the  student  attends 
four  years,  and  is  not  rushed  through  intensive  trade  courses 
in  sis  months  and  then  thrown  out  to  work. 

The  Omaha  Technical  High  School,  in  land  and  building, 
cost  $3,500,000.  It  enrolls  over  4000  students.  There  is  ap- 
proximately fifteen  acres  of  floor  space  in  the  huge  plant. 
There  are  two  miles  of  corridors,  with  the  longest  corridor 
having  a  length  of  618  feet.  The  school  is  architecturally  beau- 
tiful in  massive  effect,  of  four  stories  with  center  and  two 
wings.  Outside  light  is  in  every  room.  In  the  building  are 
sixty-six  general  classrooms,  twenty  commercial  classrooms, 
twenty  shops,  twelve  laboratories,  five  drafting  rooms,  two  art 
rooms,  four  domestic  art  rooms,  four  domestic  science  kitchens, 
two  laundries,  one  orchestra  room,  one  band  room,  two  teacher 
study  rooms,  one  bicycle  room,  one  book  room,  one  nurse's 
office,  one  library  seating  185,  one  teachers'  library,  two  read- 
ing rooms  adjacent  to  library  seating  325,  one  cafeteria  seat- 
ing one  thousand,  with  complete  kitchens  and  serving  room; 
one  practice  cafeteria  seating  eighty,  with  kitchen  and  serv- 
ing room ;  one  music  room  seating  225 ;  one  auditorium  seating 
2050,  with  full  stage  equipment ;  two  gymnasiums,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls ;  one  swimming  pool,  one  greenhouse,  and  one 
exercise  roof. 

The  main  or  administration  part  of  the  building  fronts 
north.  As  one  enters  the  main  lobVy,  he  is  directly  in  front  of 
the  auditorium.  The  lobby  is  the  only  ornate  part  of  the  entire 
plant  and  is  beautifully  finished  in  marble.    The  administra- 


tion section  contains  an  addition  to  the  general  offices,  com- 
mercial and  general  classrooms.  In  the  east  end  of  the  build- 
ing are  found  the  physical  training  rooms,  including  the  boys ' 
gymnasium  and  the  girls'  gymnasium,  the  swimming  pool, 
the  locker  and  shower  rooms,  and  on  the  roof  the  exercise  room. 
This  large  roof,  approximately  half  an  acre,  tiled,  and  acces- 
sible from  the  corridors,  is  used  for  open-air  gymnasium  work 
and  for  general  recreation.  Between  the  gymnasiums  and  this 
exercise  roof,  occupying  an  entire  floor,  is  the  household  arts 
section,  where  eight  hundred  girls  are  taught  the  art  of  home 
making.  Over  the  auditorium  is  the  large  cafeteria,  completely 
equipped  with  dining-room,  service-room,  and  kitchen.  The 
dining-room  seats  practically  one  thousand  at  one  seating  and 
is  filled  four  times  each  noon.  The  dining-room  is  so  arranged 
by  connection  with  the  library  by  corridor  that  it  is  used  as  a 
study  hall  throughout  the  day. 

The  school  is  offering  the  various  courses  in  commercial  life, 
such  as  secretarial,  accounting,  and  salesmanship  courses.  In 
the  trades  it  offers  preliminary  training  in  carpentry,  mill 
working,  electricity,  radio,  commercial  telegraphy,  printing, 
pattern-making,  forge,  foundry,  machine  shop,  and  auto  me- 
chanics. For  girls  it  offers  training  in  household  arts,  with 
specialization  in  advanced  cookery  such  as  catering  and  insti- 
tutional management ;  in  the  household  arts,  advanced  dress- 
making and  costume  design.  It  has  also  a  full  four-year  course 
in  commercial  art  and  college  preparatory  courses,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  technical  schools. 

The  west  end  of  the  building  contains  two  units,  the  first  of 
which  holds  the  printing  and  electrical  shops,  the  sales  depart- 
ment, the  music  room  seating  two  hundred,  the  laboratories 
such  as  home  science,  elementary  electricity,  physics,  chemis- 
try, biology,  radio,  commercial  telegraphy,  and  the  drafting 
rooms.  The  second  unit  farther  west  contains  the  industrial 
section  of  the  building,  where  are  found  the  spacious  and  well- 
lighted  shops  involving  the  wood  and  iron  skills  such  as  cabi- 
net work,  carpentry,  mill-working,  pattern-making,  foundry, 
forge,  machine,  sheet  metal,  and  auto  mechanics. 

On  the  top  floor  of  the  main  section  of  the  building,  and  in 
direct  connection  with  the  cafeteria  and  reading  rooms,  is  the 
library,  artistic  and  spacious,  which  with  the  reading  rooms 
adjacent  provides  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred. 

The  library  has  been  made  the  center  of  all  school  life.  Cor- 
relation with  all  school  activities  and  projects  are  given  life 
here.  Five  librarians  are  in  charge.  The  attempt  is  to  get  the. 
library  approach  and  attitude  to  all  work,  and  acquire  at  the 
beginning  a  sureful  working  knowledge  of  the  library. 

Features  in  connection  with  the  school  deserving  comment 
are  almost  unlimited.  The  course  in  cafeteria  management  is 
most  striking.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  main  cafeteria  is  the 
practice  cafeteria.  The  capacity  is  for  eighty  people.  The 
students  in  charge  have  to  compete  for  business  with  the  large 
cafeteria  and  they  have  to  make  their  project  pay  its  way.  The 
situation  is  real  and  practical.  The  main  cafeteria,  run  by 
hired  help,  is  also  self-supporting. 

In  the  sales  courses  the  students  have  real  stores  to  operate, 
and  in  addition  have  the  cooperation  of  the  merchants  of 
Omaha  in  their  work.  In  the  wood  shops  there  is  a  large  room 
in  which  a  house  or  garage  can  be  constructed,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  such  that  after  completion  one  end  of  the  room  can 
be  opened  and  the  building  moved  out  to  its  permanent  home. 

In  the  shops  are  made  most  of  the  desks  and  tables  for  the 
entire  Omaha  system. 

The  socialization  of  school  activity  has  been  brought  about 
through  everybody  being  an  active  member  of  the  student 
body.  Student  dues  are  ten  cents  per  week.  These  dues  allow 
the  student  to  attend  all  games,  all  plays,  all  lectures ;  in  fact, 
every  activity  of  the  school.  The  number  of  the  four  thousand 
students  not  paying  this  involuntary  assessment  is  very  limited. 
The  aim  is  to  spend  all  the  money  each  year,  and  this  is  done 
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by  bringing  in  outside  lecturers,  plays,  or  unusual  attractions. 
At  Technical  High  the  school  is  the  center  of  the  student's 
interest. 

From  the  instructional  side  the  school  is  organized  on  the 
departmental  plan.  Each  department  head  is  held  responsible 
ifor  the  teachers  and  work  of  his  department.  The  twenty-one 
four-year  courses  given  are  as  follows:  (1)  Art  course;  (2) 
!auto  mechanics  course  (internal  combustion  engine)  ;  (3)  book- 
keeping and  accounting  course;  (4)  college  preparatory  (engi- 
neering) ;  (5)  college  preparatory  (liberal  arts  course)  ;  (6) 
commercial  telegraphy  (Morse);  (7)  electrical  course;  (8) 
; forging   course;    (9)    foundry  course;    (10)    general  course; 

j  (11)  household  arts  course  (catering  and  institutional  manage- 
ment) ;    (12)  household  arts  course   (costume  design)  ;   (13) 

limachine  shop  course  ;  (14)  mechanical  drafting  course  (archi- 

I  tectural  or  machine  design)  ;  (15)  nursing  preparatory;  (16) 
printing  course ;  (17)  radio  course;  (18)  retail  selling  course ; 

j  (19)  sheet  metal  course;  (20)  stenographic  and  secretarial 
course;  (21)  woodworking  course  (cabinet  making,  mill  work- 
ing, carpentry). 

In  its  largeness,  in  the  scope  of  its  aims,  the  Technical  High 
School,  Omaha,  Neb.,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  United  States.  „  .  - 

DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED 
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A  demonstration  school  has  been  established  at  the  Woods 
School,  Lodi,  CaL,  and  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  State  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Education,  and  the  County  Department  of  Education. 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  school  as  near  ideal  as  pos- 
sible, where  teachers  from  that  section  of  the  state  may  visit 
and  see  the  elementary  school  work  presented  by  the  best  mod- 
ern methods. 

The  Woods  School  was  chosen  because  it  meets  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  school,  some  of  these  being  beautiful  and 
upacious  grounds,  where  all  physical  activities  may  be  organ- 
ized and  carried  on,  room  for  gardens,  an  auditorium,  and  well- 
appointed  classrooms. 

Mrs.  Erma  B.  Eeese,  member  of  the  Houston  School,  Lodi, 
for  the  last  four  years,  has  been  chosen  principal. 

MEXICAN  BORDER  SCHOOLS  COOPERATE 


Jo! 


Horace  C.  Coe,  Superintendent  of  Imperial  Valley  schools, 
and  teachers  and  administrators  of  Imperial  Valley  have  made 
a  most  forward  step  in  the  betterment  of  the  handling  of  the 
Mexican  school-child  problem.  Sponsored  by  the  Imperial 
County  Teachers  Association,  of  which  Homer  F.  Aker  of  Holt- 
I'ille  is  president,  an  international  committee  on  education, 
to  work  with  the  administrators  of  the  schools  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, was  appointed. 

Members  of  the  committee  on  the  American  side  of  the  line 
include  Y.  P.  Eothwell,  chairman,  Spanish-Americanization 
teacher,  Calexico ;  Mrs.  Laura  Tyler,  rural  school  supervisor, 
El  Centro;  Mrs.  F.  G.  McCroary,  El  Centro;  C.  N.  Vance, 
principal  Brawley  High  School;  C.  R.  Prince,  superintendent 
Oalipatria  schools ;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Collins,  Holtville,  ex-officio,  and 
Homer  F.  Aker,  ex-officio.  On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line, 
prominently  interested  in  the  committee,  have  been  M.  Q.  Mar- 
tinez, Inspector  of  Schools  of  the  northern  district  of  Lower 
California ;  Mr.  Gomez,  Superintendent  of  Mexicali  schools ; 
Miss  Emile  Coronel,  music  supervisor  of  Mexicali,  and  Miss 
Rosa  Aguirra,  second  grade  teacher  in  Mexicali. 

This  committee  has  tried  to  standardize  the  material  taught 
an  both  sides  of  the  line,  so  that  children  drifting  over  will  be 
in  the  same  period  of  grade  development.  During  the  seven 
months  in  which  this  cooperation  has  been  carried  on,  a  most 
iecided  improvement  in  the  children's  work  has  been  seen. 
Within  two  years  every  teacher  in  the  northern  district  of 
Lower  California  will  have  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  Eng- 
ish.  English  is  now  being  required  of  all  students  attending 
Mexican  normal  schools.  This  cooperative  movement  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  educational 
;vents  of  recent  years  along  our  Southern  boundary. 


For  Character-Building 

The  Atlantic  Readers 

Edited  by  Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Book      I.  The  Understanding  Prince 
Book   II.  High  and  Far 
Book  III.  The  Wonderful  Tune 
Book  IV.  The  Great  Conquest 
Book    V.  Outward  Bound 


Grade  IV 
Grade  V 
Grade  VI 
Grade  VII 
Grade  VIII 


These  readers  are  the  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Condon's  profound 
personal  conviction  that  soul  culture  is  the  most  important  and 
most  necessary  phase  of  education,  and  that  the  development 
of  personal  character  is  the  thing  of  greatest  concern. 

Designed  primarily  as  basal  texts,  these  books  are  filled  with 
material  of  ethical  importance,  most  of  it  being  new  to  school 
readers.  They  are  also  full  of  the  natural  interests  of  developing 
childhood.  Even  the  notes  make  delightful  reading.  Narrative, 
biography,  description,  nature  studies,  essays,  letters,  quota- 
tions, inscriptions,  and  truly  distinctive  poetry  have  been 
selected  by  Dr.  Condon,  always  under  the  certainty,  with  Emer- 
son, that  "Character  is  higher  than  intellect." 

The  Atlantic  Readers,  Books  I,  II,  and  III  (all  that  had 
been  issued),  were  adopted  in  December  as  basal  readers  for 
all  the  public  schools  of  Montana  for  the  next  six-year  period. 

The  Atlantic  Readers  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  state 
textbook  commissions  of  Utah,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Mailing  price  of  each  volume,  85  cents 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

34  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Seating  and  Service 

"Service,"  a  much  abused  word  in  com- 
mercial use,   should  be  consistent.    For 
\  BkP/  w  us  it  means  the  selling  of  the  best  pos- 

sible seating  for  schools  and  all  public 
buildings;  it  means  developing  the  styles 
that  give  the  greatest  comfort,  conven- 
ience   and    physical    protection    to    the    growing  child. 

It  means  seeing  the  school  man's  side  as  well  as  our  own  and 
handling  every  transaction  in  such  a  manner  as  would  satisfy 
ourselves  if  we  were  the  buyer  instead  of  the  shipper. 

SERVICE  means  to  us  the  responsibility  of  providing  such  stock 
of  dependable  furniture,  supplies  and  equipment  for  every 
school  need  as  will  enable  us  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  all  demands  of 
the  educational  public,  whether  that 
demand  be  to  meet  the  current  needs 
or  an  unexpected  emergency. 


^^ 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Fresno,  Calif. 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Reno,  Nev. 
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EMMETT   CLARK  POMONA  SUPERINTENDENT 


Emmett  Clark 


The  election  of  Emmett  Clark  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Pomona  eity  schools  is  one  of  the  outstanding  appointments 
of  the  year  in  Southern  California.  Mr.  (Hark  succeeds  G.  V. 
Whaley,  who  tor  several  years  has  successfully  built  up  the 

Pomona  school  system.  Mr.  Whaley 
is  leaving  school .  administration 
work  to  enter  the  business  field  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Clark  is  preeminently  fitted 
■  to  handle  the  Pomona  superintend- 
ency because  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  Pomona  school  situation,  on  ac- 
count of  eleven  years'  teaching  and 
principalship  experience  there.  Dur- 
ing his  first  three  years  he  taught  in 
the  Kauffman  School,  for  one  year 
he  was  principal  of  the  Central 
Grammar  School,  and  since  1920  he 
has  been  principal  of  the  Kauffman 
Junior  High  School. 

Mr.  Clark  comes  from  a  family 
that  has  long  been  identified  with  school  work  in  New  York 
Slate.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  grammar  school  and  high  school 
of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  For  three  and  one-half  years  he  attended 
the  teachers'  college  of  Syracuse  University.  In  1916  he  came 
to  California  and  in  1922  he  received  his  A.  B.  degree  from  Po- 
mona College. 

Before  coming  to  California  Mr.  Clark  had  a  varied  teach- 
ing experience.  Though  now  only  forty-three  years  of  age, 
he  taught  in  a  district  school  state  before  entering  college  for 
the  sum  of  $8  per  week.  He  has  taught  in  the  grade  and  high 
school  at  Plainville,  N.  Y.,  and  also  in  the  Cayuga  Lake  Acad- 
emy, New  York.  During  the  two  years  previous  to  coming  to 
California  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Brooklyn  High  School,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Clark  belongs  to  the  Masonic  Order  and  is  chairman  of 
the  educational  committee.  For  several  years  he  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Pomona.  Lions  Club. 

In  his  new  administrative  position  this  new  Superintendent 
will  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predecessor,  G.  V. 
Whaley.  The  first  big  piece  of  educational  work  in  Pomona 
will  be  the  making  of  a  new  junior  and  senior  high  school 
course  of  study.  This  course  will  be  formulated  by  joint  com- 
mittees of  the  same  departments  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  A  new  building  for  the  Kauffman  Junior  High  School 
is  being  considered. 

0.  S.  Hubbard,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Fresno  city 
schools,  has  charge  of  the  Fresno  elementary  schools.  He  is 
ex-officio  director  of  research  and  has  charge  of  all  testing 
work  throughout  the  entire  system.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  University 
of  California  1913,  M.  A.  Stanford  1914.  His  first  school  expe- 
rience was  in  the  county  office  at  Fresno,  when  Mr.  Lindsay 
was  County  Superintendent.  During  William  John  Cooper's 
superintendency  at  Piedmont,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  his  assistant. 
For  two  years  Mr.  Hubbard  was  principal  of  the  Lindsay  High 
School,  and  previous  to  coming  to  Fresno  he  was  for  five  years 
District  Superintendent  of  Madera  grammar  schools. 


T.  E.  Dunshee  of  the  Selma  High  School  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  all  Fresno  evening  schools.  He  will  have  charge  of 
the  Fresno  adult  education  program,  also. 

i         1         y 

E.  II.  Coleman  has  been  elected  director  of  health  education 
and  department  of  physical  welfare  of  the  Fresno  city  schools. 
Mr.  Coleman  will  establish  this  department  after  a  survey  of 
all  like  departments  in  California.  Mr.  Coleman  comes  to  his 
present  position  from  the  Fresno  County  Health  Department. 

ill 

Walter  R.  Hepner,  Superintendent  of  the  Fresno  city  schools, 
has  worked  out  an  arrangement  with  the  Fresno  State  Teach- 


ers College  relative  to  Fresno  City  junior  college  students.  The 
Fresno  State  College  is  under  contract  to  take  Fresno  high 
school  graduates  who  have  not  regular  entrance  requirements. 
If. these  students  attain  a  certain  standard  in  their  studies, 
they  will  then  be  entered  as  regular  college  students  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  Under  this  arrangement  with  the  Fresno 
Teachers  College,  Fresno  city  hires  a  certain  number  of  in- 
structors and  assigns  them  to  the  Fresno  college  faculty. 


Miss  Ethel  Carroll,  librarian  of  the  Oxnard  Public  Library, 
makes  out  reading  lists  of  several  hundred  titles  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  each  year.  If  they  read  a  certain  number  from 
this  list,  the  children  receive  library  diplomas.  If  they  read 
more  than  the  recognized  number,  a  gold  seal  is  attached  to 
the  diploma. 

Miss  Clara  H.  Smith,  supervisor  of  elementary  schools  of 
Ventura  County,  is  taking  a  trip  to  Europe  this  summer  with 
a  group  of  friends  from  the  San  Jose  Teachers  College. 


Mrs.  Blanch  Reynolds,  Superintendent  of  Ventura  County 
schools,  is  active  in  forwarding  the  petition  for  a  Ventura 
County  junior  college  which  is  now  before  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  This  is  the  first  county  junior  college  in 
the  state  that  has  been  up  for  organization. 


Frank  M.  Wright,  District  Superintendent  of  El  Monte 
schools,  has  his  new  building  completed.  The  sewing-room  and 
domestic  science  room  are  most  attractively  equipped.  Base- 
ment supply-room  and  showers  for  boys  and  girls  are  most 
adequate.  The  El  Monte  Grammar  School  was  so  constructed 
that,  another  unit  can  be  added  easily  when  necessary.  There 
are  now  nine  hundred  students  registered  in  the  El  Monte 

schools. 

■til 

John  A.  Cranston,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Ana  schools,  has 
been  reelected  for  another  four-year  term.  This  makes  twenty- 
four  years  that  Mr.  Cranston  has  been  elected  for  service  in  the 
Santa  Ana  schools.  Mr.  Cranston  of  Santa  Ana  and  A.  N. 
Wheelock,  Superintendent  of  Riverside,  are  two  of  the  Super- 
intendents of  California  with  the  longest  tenure  in  one  place. 

.    ,    . 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Orange  County,  and  his 

County  Board  of  Education  are  making  a  new  manual  this 

summer. 

i       i       1 

Mr.  Hupp,  principal  of  one  of  the  junior  high  schools,  Long 
Beach,  has  been  elected  to  the  district  superintendency  of 
Huntington  Beach.  Mr.  Huff  has  for  twenty  years  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Long  Beach  city  schools  as  teacher 
and  principal. 


A.  L.  Vincent,  Superintendent  of  Ventura  grammar  schools, 
has  been  reelected  for  his  fifth  four-year  term.  Ventura  City, 
on  account  of  the  big  oil  developments  in  the  vicinity,  has  in- 
creased over  20  per  cent  in  school  population  this  last  year. 
This  spring  fifty-six  pupils  were  graduated.  Four  schools  and 
two  special  kindergartens  enroll  fifteen  hundred  students. 
Ventura's  teaching  force  numbers  forty-five. 


R.  B.  Haydock,  Superintendent  of  Oxnard  grammar  schools, 
has  been  on  the  Ventura  County  Board  of  Education  without  a 
break  for  thirty-three  years. 


E.  L.  Van  Dellen,  principal  of  the  Salinas  High  School,  is 
conducting  a  $60,000  building  program.  A  unit  is  being  added 
to  the  present  plant.  The  new  section  will  be  used  for  the 
junior  college.  A  cafeteria  120  by  140  feet,  of  very  special 
completeness,  is  also  being  constructed. 
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Alameda  High  School 


Carl  Werner,  Architect 


In  This  Million  Dollar  School 

All  the  Laboratories  Completely  Equipped  by 

Kewaunee 

The  modern  Alameda  High  School,  shown  above — one  of  California's  finest — has  been  equipped 
throughout  with  Kewaunee  Laboratory  Furniture — standard  built — manufactured  by  specialists  in  a 
great  manufacturing  plant  famous  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  product. 

Many  schools  in  California  and  other  western  states  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  better  to  equip  with 
Laboratory  Furniture  that  has  become  standardized  through  a  generation  of  experience  in  equipping 
other  similar  schools  than  to  experiment — especially  when  the  proper  woods,  highly  specialized  workmen, 
and  a  factory  equipment  for  manufacturing  technical  equipment  is  so  essential. 


Kewaunee  rr Stands  This  Climate 


>> 


Kewaunee  Furniture  is  made  only  of  well-selected,  well-seasoned,  and  kiln-dried  woods  that  will  stand 
up  under  the  varying  conditions  of  this  climate. 

One  California  Superintendent  writes:  "In  equipping  our  laboratory,  we  selected  what  we  considered 
to  be  the  best  furniture  of  the  kind  on  the  market  regardless  of  price.  After  having  used  the  laboratory 
for  a  year,  I  am  still  of  the  impression  that  we  selected  the  best." 

If  interested  in  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Agriculture,  Electricity, 
Domestic  Science,  Manual  Training,  etc.,  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Kewaunee  Book.  It  will  be  sent  free  to 
school  executives. 

rC2r 

EXPERTS 

218  Lincoln  St.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


LABORATORY       FURNITURE, 

C.  G.  Campbell,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


C.  F.  Weber  &  Company 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

San  Francisco — 601  Mission  St.  Los  Angeles — 6900  Avalon  Boulevard 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — 524  W.  Washington  St.  P.  O.  Box  68  j,  Reno,  Nevada 

13 17  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Hake  Wagner 
This  is  the  open  season  for  culture,  credits,  recreation,  rest. 
We  envy  the  teachers  and  administrators  of  the  various  school 
systems  who  know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  in  this  mar- 
gin of  time  from  July  to  September. 

111 

The  advance  in  transportation  from  the  oxcart  to  the  flying 
machine  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  advance  in  education 
from  the  few  public  and  private  schools  to  the  tremendous 
educational  foundations  of  today. 
111 

Helen  Heppernan  placed  unusual  emphasis  on  rural  educa- 
tion in  a  brief  talk  before  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  recently.  William  John  Cooper,  Will  C.  Wood, 
Helen  Heffernan,  Mark  Keppel,  and  in  fact  approximately  75 
per  cent  of  our  successful  men  and  women  have  either  attended 
a  rural  school  or  taught  one,  and  so  have  had  personal  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  rural  school  problems.  It  is  a  false 
educational  system,  however,  that  would  try  to  graft  upon 
country  schools  the  standards  that  govern  the  city  school  sys- 
tems. In  many  cases  the  rural  school,  with  its  eight  grades  and 
one  teacher,  solves  the  problems  of  self -development. 

11-t 

The  publishing  of  books  in  California  is  becoming  an  impor- 
tant industry.  The  latest  adventure  in  that  field  is  that  of 
J.  W.  Stacy,  Incorporated,  who  conducts  the  largest  medical 
book  store  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  new  book  entitled  ' '  Sound 
the  World  With  a  Psychologist "  is  by  Doctor  Lillien  J.  Martin. 
The  volume,  which  is  priced  at  $2,  is  different  from  the  usual 
travel  book  and  will  make  a  place  for  itself  in  individual  and 
public  libraries.  ,       ,       , 

Archibald  Anderson,  who  was  acting  president  and  president 
of  the  State  Teachers  College,  San  Francisco,  passed  away 
June  9.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  man  of  great  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, fine  integrity,  and  a  devoted  student.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California  in  1898.  With  the  exception  of 
two  years'  teaching  in  the  Philippines,  he  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  in  California  as  a  teacher,  principal,  acting  presi- 
dent, and  president  of  the  State  Teachers  College.  His  most 
notable  contribution  to  education  was  thirteen  years  of  service 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Fi-ancisco. 

111 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  from  newspaper  reports  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  how  many  women  teachers  have  been  dis- 
missed from  their  positions  because  they  are  married.  In 
many  cases  these  teachers  have  been  married  and  teaching  for 
a  number  of  years.  Women  who  are  competent,  experienced, 
and  sympathetic  teachers  and  who  have  broad  vision  and  sen- 
sible viewpoints  are  going  to  be  driven  from  the  teaching  pro- 


fession and  swing  their  talents  into  other  channels  if  school 
boards  continue  the  policy  of  dismissing  teachers  who  are  mar- 
ried, or  if  they  discriminate  against  a  married  woman  teacher. 
A  woman  is  most  often  the  best  judge  of  her  own  business. 
Women  have  managed  families  and  affairs  successfully  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  it  is  discouraging  to  women  who  are 
progressive  to  learn  of  narrow-minded  school  boards  who  re- 
fuse to  have  married  women  in  their  schools.  When  a  woman 
is  seeking  a  position  she  stands  on  her  merits,  not  upon  her 
matrimonial  status,  any  more  than  a  man.  How  many  men  are 
refused  positions  because  they  are  married  ?  A  teacher  should 
be  judged  by  ability,  education,  and  experience,  not  by  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "Are  you  married  or  single?"  Mar- 
riage is  a  personal  affair  of  one's  own.  If  women  are  to  choose 
professions  other  than  teaching,  let  them  choose  in  each  case 
that  for  which  their  talents  fit  them  best.  The  ideal  teacher  is 
the  one,  man  or  woman,  single  or  married,  whose  great  love 
for  teaching  and  for  the  youth  of  America  leads  him  to  the 
schoolroom  to  be  a  help,  a  guide,  an  inspiration,  to  those  chil- 
dren who  tomorrow  will  be  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world.  — •— 

COUNTY  PURCHASE  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

When  the  last  Legislature  passed  the  act  known  as  the  Carter 
Bill,  making  compulsory  the  purchase  of  school  supplies,  ex- 
cept for  districts  of  the  first  and  second  class  and  high  schools, 
through  the  County  Superintendent,  or,  when  authorized  by 
him,  through  the  County  Purchasing  Agent,  it  was  felt  by  its 
proponents  that  a  long  step  in  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  districts.  Since  the  measure  has  become 
a  law,  however,  although  not  effective  until  February  1,  1928, 
the  practical  difficulties  of  putting  its  provisions  into  effect 
have  become  somewhat  evident  and  the  wisdom  of  the  step  and 
the  supposed  necessity  for  same  may  be  questioned. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  similar  measures  have  been  brought 
before  the  Legislature  at  the  last  four  or  five  sessions,  but  have 
been  defeated  each  time,  largely,  it  is  charged,  through  the 
activities  of  the  corporations  dealing  in  school  supplies.  This 
fact  alone  to  the  minds  of  those  of  radical  tendencies  was  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
schools.  The  former  opposition  to  the  movement,  however,  we 
believe  to  have  been  on  practical  grounds,  based  on  many  years 
of  experience  dealing  with  the  educational  business  public, 
while  the  desire  to  change  this  system  was  based  on  theoretical 
grounds  that  large  savings  could  be  effected,  thus  leaving  more 
funds  for  purely  educational  purposes. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  charged,  that  many  abuses  crept  into 
the  method  of  supplying  the  individual  district,  but  these  so- 
called  abuses  were  being  rapidly  corrected  by  the  higher  ethics 
governing  modern  business,  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  the 
irresponsible  or  "wildcat"  agent,  by  the  publicity  surrounding 
every  public  business  transaction,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the 
houses  themselves  who  were  sufficiently  responsible  and  sub- 
stantial to  remain  in  the  business  year  after  year. 

The  sale  of  school  supplies,  we  understand,  has  always  been 
highly  competitive ;  wholesale  prices  or  less  have  been  consis- 
tently the  rule,  and  in  addition  school  districts,  especially  the 
smaller  districts,  have  been  notoriously  lacking  in  promptness 
in  paying  their  bills  for  merchandise,  thus  putting  on  the  mer- 
chant the  burden  of  carrying  the  account  for  six  months  or 
longer,  even  though  the  margin  of  profit  be  frequently  less  than 
on  any  ordinary  commercial  transaction  which  is  liquidated 
in  thirty  days. 

If  any  saving  is  made  through  bulk  purchases  under  the  new 
cooperative  plan,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  more  than  dissipated  in 
the  additional  expense  incurred  in  putting  it  into  effect.  It 
means  that  practically  fifty-eight  counties  will  have  to  go  into 
the  school  supply  business,  carrying  fifty-eight  warehouse 
stocks,  with  the  necessary  distributing  machinery  and  requir- 
ing a  vast  expenditure  of  funds  in  order  to  give  service  to  the 
schools,  a  service  which  is  now  freely  rendered  by  a  few  large 
school  supply  dealers  carrying  enormous  stocks  often  running 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  who  maintain  com- 
plete and  highly  trained  organizations  to  meet  the  enormous 
demands  of  the  very  seasonal  school  supply  business. 
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It  is  feared  also  that  educational  matters  will  suffer  if  the 
Jounty  Superintendent's  office  is  burdened  either  with  the 
ctual  purchase  and  distribution  or  with  the  responsibility  of 
roviding  the  necessary  cooperation  with  the  office  of  the 
'ounty  Purchasing  Ag.ent,  where  such  exists.  This  burden  and 
esponsibility  is  probably  greater  than  the  County  Superin- 
jndent  now  realizes,  and  whereas  his  chief  function  has  here- 
jfore  been  to  supervise  the  educational  interests  of  the  schools 
i  his  charge,  he  will  now  find  that  this  new  duty,  for  which 
o  additional  compensation  or  assistance  has  been  provided, 
all  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought,  to  the  undoubted 
etriment  of  the  real  functions  of  the  Superintendent. 

Many  California  counties,  during  the  past  decade,  have  vol- 
ntarily  tried  the  equivalent  plan  of  coordinating  the  pur- 
hases  of  many  or  all  of  their  districts,  with  the  result  that, 
'ith  the  exception  of  two,  where  the  system  is  of  recent  appli- 
ition,  have  abandoned  it  and  allowed  the  districts  to  return 
)  the  plan  of  individual  purchases  made  by  the  trustees  elected 
)r  that  purpose  and  according  to  their  individual  preferences 
dd  business  judgment. 

Many  trustees  resent  the  taking  away  of  their  privilege  of 
sercising  their  right  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  school  under 
leir  charge  as  they  see  fit.  They  occupy  a  position  of  trust  and 
mfidence  in  the  community,  having  been  elected  by  their 
eighbors  and  friends  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  school,  from 
le  employment  of  a  competent  teacher  to  supplying  the  neces- 
iry  equipment  and  material,  and  they  now  feel  that  their  pre- 
i»gatives  are  infringed  upon,  their  ability  and  judgment  ques- 
oned,  and  they  are  forced  to  accept  the  kind  and  class  of 
docIs  purchased  for  them,  whether  of  satisfactory  grade  and 
laracter  or  not. 

If  any  effective  economy  can  be  produced  by  the  operation 
:  the  new  law,  or  any  improvement  in  the  tone  and  character 
:  the  schools  can  be  procured,  there  will  be  no  opposition  to 
s  provisions,  but  there  is  sufficient  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy  until 
at  iven  a  thorough  trial,  that  the  educational  public  may  well 
iserve  its  opinion  until  a  later  date.  If  it  prove  to  be  detri- 
ental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  then  it  should  be 
ipealed  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 


HARMON  AWARDS  ANNOUNCED 


nnouncement  was  made  June  27  of  the  awards  for  distin- 
lished  public  service  made  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  of 
ew  York  through  The  Survey  magazine.  Miss  Ethel  Richard- 
n  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  awarded  $1000  and  gold  medal 
ir  her  work  in  adult  education  as  Assistant  State  Superin- 
ndent  of  Public  Instruction.  Fifty-three  nominations  were 
ade  to  the  jury  for  consideration  for  this  award  "to  the  indi- 
dual  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  has  been  responsible 
iring  the  calendar  year  1926  for  the  creation,  introduction, 
development  of  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  social,  civic, 
industrial  welfare." 

The  announcement  states  that  California  is  carrying  for- 
tollard  the  largest  scale  project  in  adult  education  on  this  side 
!  the  Atlantic,  a  challenge  and  model  for  the  other  states  in 
e  Union.  A  great  number  of  men  and  women  have  collab- 
ated  in  the  adventure  of  it,  but  there  is  general  agreement 
at  Ethel  Richardson,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
s  Instruction,  has  been  not  only  the  executive  in  charge,  but 
.e  animating  genius  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
The  year  1926  marked  the  definite  expansion  of  the  work  of 
trich  she  is  director,  from  a  department  of  immigrant  educa- 
m  to  a  department  covering  the  whole  field  of  adult  educa- 
jn.  This  stage  was  entered  upon  at  the  conclusion  of  ten 
:ars'  experience  under  the  Home  Teacher  Act  of  1915  and 
cceeding  statutes.  The  year  1925-26  was  the  first  in  which 
ery  city  in  California  with  a  foreign-born  population  large 
.ough  to  operate  under  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  un- 
xtook  immigrant  education.  In  twenty-three  cities  trained 
pervisors  were  in  charge.  In  addition  115  union  high  school 
stricts  were  carrying  on  education  for  foreign-born  adults, 
total  of  1148  classes.  The  official  figures  gave  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  44,000  people.  The  1926-27  report  will  show  50,000 
ople  enrolled  and  an  expenditure  of  half  a  million  dollars. 
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California  got  its  inspiration  from  the  early  work  of  the 
social  settlements  in  dealing  with  immigrants,  but  has  been 
the  first  commonwealth  to  apply  their  technique  in  a  state- 
wide program  as  part  of  the  public  school  system.  It  has  turned 
"Americanization"  from  a  word  into  a  reality.  As  sensitive  to 
the  heritage  of  the  immigrant  as  to  the  contribution  of  Amer- 
ica, the  home  teachers  have  reached  the  Spanish-speaking  cot- 
ton growers  of  the  Imperial  Valley  and  orange  pickers  in  La 
Habra,  Japanese  on  the  Ventura  ranches,  and  Portuguese 
dairymen  up  and  down  the  San  Joaquin.  They  have  dealt  with 
German  housewives  in  the  Lodi,  and  Italian  sardine  fishermen 
at  Monterey,  with  men  and  women  of  all  races  and  vocations 
and  localities. . 

WHEELOCK  COMPLETES  30  YEARS'  SERVICE 


A.  N.  Wheelock 


In  the  development  of  schools  in  Southern  California,  A.  N. 
Wheelock,  Superintendent  of  Riverside  schools,  has  played  a 
most  important  part.  For  thirty  years  in  Riverside  he  has  seen 
his  city  and  all  Southern  California  grow  in  educational  mat- 
ters, until  at  the  present  time  the 
southern  section  of  the  state  is  out- 
standing in  educational  procedure, 
teachers,  and  equipment. 

Riverside  thirty  years  ago  had 
hardly  been  reclaimed  from  the  des- 
ert. Now  it  is  a  beautiful  city  with 
shaded  streets,  attractive  homes, 
and  a  Mission  Inn  known  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  thirty  years '  work 
in  Riverside,  Mr.  Wheelock  finds 
himself  with  an  excellent  educa- 
tional development.  A  fine  senior  • 
high  school  has  been  built,  a  junior 
college  unit  is  growing  rapidly,  new 
grammar  school  buildings  have  been 
constructed,  and  now  three  new  junior  high  school  buildings 
are  being  erected. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  mention  that  each  of  the  three  new  junior 
high  school  buildings  has  been  designed  by  separate  archi- 
tectural firms.  The  Chemawa  Junior  High  School,  costing 
$175,000,  is  the  work  of  Alfred  W.  Rea  and  Charles  E.  Gar- 
stang;  the  University  Heights  Junior  High  School,  being 
built  for  a  like  amount,  was  drawn  by  John  C.  Austin,  Fred- 
eric M.  Ashley,  and  W.  Horace  Austin,  and  the  Central  Junior 
High  School,  for  which  $350,000  is  to  be  spent,  is  the  work  of 
Marston  Van  Pelt  and  May  bury. 

Mr.  Wheelock  this  June  offered  his  resignation,  but  the 
Board  of  Education  refused  to  accept  it.  During  his  stay  in 
Riverside  Mr.  Wheelock  has  served  five  full  terms  of  four 
years  each  under  the  city  charter.  Previous  to  this  he  was 
District  Superintendent  for  five  years,  and  before  that  he  had 
taught  in  the  Riverside  schools  for  five  years.  In  point  of  ten- 
ure Mr.  Wheelock  is  one  of  the  oldest  City  Superintendents  in 
Southern  California. 

This  last  year  the  Riverside  Board  of  Education  created  an 
assistant  superintendency,  which  has  been  most  ably  filled  by 
Ira  C.  Landis,  former  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Mr. 
Wheelock  has  delegated  to  Mr.  Landis  all  matters  relative  to 
the  Riverside  elementary  schools. 


University  Heights  Junior  High  School,  Riverside,  Cal. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

By  Mat  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organizer,  California  Slate  Library 


Reading  Certificates 

Decided  interest  is  being  shown  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Tehama   County  in  the  reading  of 

g 1   hooks   sent    them    by   Miss    Anne   Boll 

Bailey,  county  librarian,  who  has  contributed 
the  following  interesting  notes. 

The  call  for  reading  certificates  in  Tehama 
County  this  year  as  a  result  of  talks  to  the 
children  when  visiting  schools  has  been  sur- 
prising, 235  as  against  46  last  year.  -) 

The  form  of  the  certificate  in  this  county 
calls  for  a  list  of  the  five  "best  books"  read 
during  the  year,  and  the  children  are  left  free  . 
to  make  their  own  choice  from  the  books  sent 
to  the  school  from  the  county  library.  >. 

Unlike  Cinderella,  who  longed  for  experi- 
ences of  grandeur  she  could  never  have,  the 
children  in  the  mountain  districts  of  this 
county  prefer  books  that  tell  them  of  things 
about  which  they  are  familiar,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  the  stories  of  "city  children", 
ignored  while  books  about  horses,  dogs,  bears, 
and  other  wild  animal  friends  are  listed  over 
and  over  again,  and  books  dealing  with  pio- 
neer days,  the  breaking  of  the  wilderness, 
and  outdoor  life  bid  strongly  for  second 
place.  j 

During  the  year  the  library  has  been  send- 
ing a  monthly  bulletin  called  "The  Slate"  to 
the  teachers  of  the  county,  containing  rec- 
ommendations  (with  short  reviews)  of  pro- 
fessional reading  and  occasional  titles  of 
children's  books  that  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Jr 

The  last  number  for  the  year  is  devoted  to 
a  list  of  professional  books  to  be  read  dur-  j 
inff  the  summer  vacation. 


Joint  Meeting  at  Gearhart 

The  California  Library  Association  and  the' 
Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association  held  a 
joint  convention,  June  13-15,  at  Gearhart,| 
Ore.  These  two  large  associations,  which  in. 
elude  librarians  from  California,  Oregon,! 
Washington,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  and. 
British  Columbia,  have  adopted  a  plan  of 
holding  a  joint  meeting  every  three  years. 
This  was  the  first  of  these  joint  meetings. 
Its  success  seems  to  indicate  a  fine  under- 
standing and  most  friendly  relationship 
among  the  libraries  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
At  the  county  library  session,  the  openin. 


evening  of  the  conference,  four  county  libra- 
rians of  California  gave  the  librarians  of  the 
Northwest  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible 
of  the  county  library  system  of  this  state. 
Mrs.   Julia  G.   Babcock,   librarian   of  Kern 
County  Free  Library,  presented  the  subject 
"A  Large  County  Library";  Miss  Minette  L. 
Stoddard,  librarian  of  Merced  County  Free 
Library,  spoke  on  "A  Middle-Sized  County 
Free  Library,"  and  Miss  Lenala  Martin, libra- 
rian  of   Lassen    County   Free   Library,   told 
;  about  "A  Small  County  Library."  Miss  Elea- 
i  nor   Hitl,   librarian   of   San   Diego    County 
Free  Library,  linked  the  parts  together,  show- 
i  ing  the  California  library  system  as  a  whole 
I  and    the    relationship    existing   between    the 
jState  Library  and  the  other  libraries  of  Cali- 
j  fornia.  It  was  a  masterly  presentation  on  the 
|  part  of  these  four  librarians,  and  much  ap- 
preciation was  expressed  by  the  librarians 
jof  the  Northwest  and  also  by  the  delegates 
from  California. 

Miss  Anne  Mulheron,  librarian  of  the  Port- 
land Public  Library,  president  of  the 
P.  N.  L.  A.,  and  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  presi- 
dent of  the  C.  L.  A.,  had  prepared  an  excel- 
lent program  for  the  joint  convention  and  a 
most  successful  meeting  was  held.  Califor- 
nia was  represented  by  110  librarians.  The 
convention  ended  in  time  for  delegates  to 
reach  Toronto  by  June  20  for  the  conference 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  Miss 
Edith  Coulter  of  the  University  of  California 
Library  was  chosen  by  the  C.  L.  A.  to  repre- 
sent California  on  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  at 
Toronto. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Linn,  librarian  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Public  Library,  was  elected 
president;  Miss  Minette  L.  Stoddard,  libra- 
rian of  the  Merced  County  Free  Library,  vice 
president,  and  Miss  Hazel  Gibson  of  the  staff 
of  the  Sacramento  County  Free  Library,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  California  Library 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Death  of  Miss  Edna  I.  Allyn 

The  California  friends  of  Miss  Edna  I. 
Allyn,  librarian  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii, 
will  learn  with  great  sorrow  of  her  recent 
death  in  Honolulu. 

Miss  Allyn's  attractive  personality,  beau- 
tiful character,  gentle  spirit,  and  interest  in 


others  caused  her  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  al 
who  knew  her. 

As  a  librarian  she  had  vision  and  the  execu  I 
tive  ability  to  cause  her  visions  to  beconufl 
realities.   Her  outstanding  work  for  the  Hal; 
waiian   Islands  was   making  library  service  J 
possible  for  all  the  residents  of  all  the  islands!'. 

In  a  recent  report  Miss  Allyn  wrote:  "Thii; 
Library   of   Hawaii,   established   by   legisla   .  ' 
tive  act  in  1909,  was  opened  to  the  publii  M 
February  1,  1913.    As  a  territorial   library  :'" 
maintained   by  legislative   appropriation,  i  " 
undertook  from  the  beginning  to  give  servicii  * 
throughout  the  islands.    This  it  continued  tc 
do  for  eight  years,  and  in  1920  was  servinj  j": 
254  stations,  166  of  which  were  on  island 
other  than  Oahu.   The  extension  work  at  thi 
time  had  become  too  unwieldy  to  be  handlei 
by  a  small  staff  from  so  remote  a  center  sep 
arated  by  difficult  waterways  from  the  large 
number  of   stations.     A   study   of   differen 
methods  of  distribution  and  administrate 
and  a  canvass  of  the  wishes  of  other  islani 
communities   resulted   in   the   enacting  of 
county  library  law  by  the  Legislature  of  192] 
This  law  provided  a  territorial  appropriation  il, 
for  maintaining  the  libraries  that  should  b 
organized." 

This  simple  statement  of  facts  has  back  o 
it  a  story  of  devotion  to  others  and  to  he 
profession  that  the  discerning  will  read  b« 
tween  the  lines.  It  was  due  to  Miss  Allyn1 
vision  of  the  meaning  of  county  library  sen 
ice  and  her  persistent,  tireless  efforts  that  th 
county  library  law  was  enacted,  the  service 
of  a  county  library  organizer  secured,  an  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  made  the  first  go^ 
ernmental  unit  in  the  world  to  complete  it 
organization  of  county  libraries. 
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Plumas  and  Sierra  Custodians' 
Meeting 

The  following  interesting  report,  has  bee 
received  from  Miss  Edith  Gantt,  county  libri 
rian  of  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties: 

Because  of  the  distances  between  branches  an 
the  expense  of  mountain  travel,  the  county  libn 
rian  can  visit  her  custodians  but  once  or,  at  mos 
twice  a  year.  This  isolation  often  entails  a  lac 
of  understanding  of  routine  and  the  reasons  f(' 
certain  procedure,  with  occasionally  a  gradui 
indifference  toward  the  work.  Meetings  wit 
exchange  of  comment  and  suggestions  bring 
quickening  of  interest,  as  weli  as  a  broadens 
outlook  on  the  work. 

At  this  first  meeting  it  was  decided  to  de 
briefly  with  some  points  of  routine,  but  to  pi 
the  main  emphasis  on  the  work  with  childre 
The  ten  custodians  who  were  able  to  come  we: 
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EARLE  G.   CHANDLER 


Phone  Sutter  1894 


HARRY  A.  GAYTON 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  BOOK  DEPOSITORY 

149  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
We  are  the  only  authorized  California  distributors  of  School  Text  Books 


Imjutc 


for  the  following  publishers: 


Ambrose,  F.  M.  &  Co. 
Applcton,  D.   6:  Co. 
Art    Publication    Society 
Barnes,   A.   S.   8t  Co. 
Bccklcy,  Cardy  Co. 
Birchard    &    Co. 
Bobbs,    Merrill    &   Co. 
Boni  8c  Livcright 
Bruce  Pub.  Co. 
Ccniury  Co. 

Comstock   Publishing   Co. 
Congdon,   C.   H. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
Educational    Publishing   Co. 

Parson's  Wild  Flowers  of  California 


Good  year-Marsha  1 1    Publishing    Co. 

Graham,   Andrew   J.   &   Co. 

Harcourt,  Brace   &  Co. 

Hinds,   Haydcn   &   Eldrcdgc 

Historical    Publishing   Co. 

Holt,  Henry  Ec  Co. 

Iroquois  Pub.  Co. 

Laidlaw  Bros.,  Inc. 

Laird   H.  Lee 

Laurel    Book   Co. 

Lippincott,  J.  B.   Co. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Longmans,   Green   8t   Co. 

Lyons  &  Carnanan 


Manual   Arts  Press 
McClurg,  A.  C.  &  Co. 
McKay,  David  Co. 
Mcnt/cr,  Bush  &  Co. 
Mcrriam,  G.  &  C.  Co. 
Merrill  Co.,  Charles  E. 
Modern   Library,   Inc. 
Neilson   Drawing  Book    Co. 
Newson  &  Co. 
Noble  &  Noble 
Palmer,   A.   N.   Company 
Phonographic   Institute 
Prang  Co. 
Public   School    Publishing   Co. 


Row,   Peterson   &  Co. 
Howe,  H.  M.  Co. 
Sadlicr,  Wm,  H. 
Sanborn,  Bcnj.  H.,  &  Co. 
Schwartz,   Kcrwin   &   Fauss 
Scott,  Forcsman  Company 
Shaw,  A.  W.  Co. 
Silver,  Burdctt  &  Co. 
University  of  Chicago  Press 
University  Pub.  Co. 
Webb  Pub.  Co. 
Wiley  &  Sons,  John 
Winston  Co. 
World  Book  Co. 

Jepson's  Trees  of  California 
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Keenly  interested.  A  demonstration  of  desk 
Bork  was  given  to  help  make  this  work  more 
Ijniform.  Since  the  prompt  handling  of  special 
quests  demands  close  teamwork  by  the  cnsto- 
ian  and  headquarters,  Mrs.  Dunn  of  headquar- 
irs,  with  charge  of  the  Quincy  Branch  Library, 
ave  a  clear  and  concise  talk  on  the  routine  of 
>eeial  requests. 

.Roll  call  was  held  with  each  custodian  respond- 
ig  with  a  brief  report.  One  Sierra  County  free 
brary  custodian,  Mrs.  Perry  of  Sierraville,  now 
i  her  eighty-seventh  year,  gave  her  report  and 
ild  how  much  she  was  enjoying  the  work.  A 
lumas  County  custodian,  Mrs.  Hail  of  Spring 
arden,  told  of  an  interesting  library  in  Meadow 
alley  sixty  years  ago,  when  there  were  prob- 
:>ly  a  dozen  women  in  Quincy  and  Meadow  Val- 
y  together.  Others  discussed  the  books  called 
ir  in  their  lumber  camps,  mines,  summer  re- 
rts,  or  farming  centers. 

Since  more  and  more  of  the  training  of 
mth  is  being  turned  over  to  the  schools  and 
braries,  it  is  fair  enough  to  point  out  a  few 
ings  the  home  can  do  for  children.  We  had 
rs.  D.  N.  Rogers  give  a  talk  on  ' '  Introducing 
Classics  to  Children  Through  Reading 
loud. ' '  She  has  the  happy  memory  of  being- 
ad  to  as  a  child  and  is  now  reading  to  her 
dldren  many  of  the  old  favorites,  as  well  as 
new.  This  past  winter  her  ten-year-old 
mghter  and  twelve-year-old  son  have  thor- 
ghly  enjoyed  Lorna  Doone.  Longfellow's  Miles 
andish,  Miss  William 's  edition  of  Irving 's 
lhambra,  and  some  of  Lamb's  Tales  from 
lakespeare  among  other  things.  This  is  un- 
mbtedly  the  happiest  way  of  developing  an 
ipreciation  of  good  books.  If  we  could  only 
iisuade  more  parents  to  do  it! 
After  the  luncheon,  which  was  served  in  the 
)rary  reading-room,  the  meeting  continued 
th  a  splendid  talk  by  Miss  Lenala  Martin, 
u-arian  of  the  Lassen  County  Free  Library,  on 
Library  Work  With  Children. ' '  We  cannot 
^phasize  the  importance  of  this  work  too  much, 
rs.  A.  L.  Payne,  teacher  and  custodian  both, 
ened  the  round-table  discussion  with  a  little 
Ik  on  "How  the  Teacher  Can  Stimulate  Chil- 
en  's  Reading. ' '  Everyone  took  part  in  the 
Bcussion  and  seemed  to  find  it  enjoyable  and 
lpful.  We  hope  that  this  meeting  is  but  the 
st  of  many. 

Miss  Lenala  Martin,  librarian  of  Lassen 
ranty,  is  a  member  of  the  Lassen  County 
In   lamber  of  Commerce.    As  chairman  of  a 
■  I  omen's  committee  to  provide  entertainment 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $60  and  $90. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50  extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  527  California  Terrace 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


for  one  of  the  dinners,  she  arranged  to  have 
the  library  represented  by  a  talk  on  Eastern 
and  Western  libraries  by  Miss  Gantt,  libra- 
rian of  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties  free  li- 
braries. Another  speaker,  Mrs.  Rodder  of 
Reno,  also  spoke  of  the  library  in  her  talk, 
commending  the  wonderful  collection  of  books 
she  had  found  in  the  county  free  library  at 

Susanville. 

111 

Notes 

Miss  K.  E.  Overbury,  county  librarian  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  was 
sent  by  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust 
to  the  United  States  to  visit  libraries  and 
attend  the  convention  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  at  Toronto.  She  was  also 
able  to  attend  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  California  library  asso- 
ciations at  Gearhart,  Ore.  Her  itinerary  in- 
cluded California.  While  here  she  visited  the 
State  Library,  Sacramento  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, and  the  county  libraries  of  Sacra- 
mento, Alameda,  Merced,  and  Mariposa 
counties.  Miss  Minette  L.  Stoddard,  county 
librarian  of  Merced  and  Mariposa  counties, 
showed  her  a  county  library  branch  in  the 
heart  of  Yosemite  Valley. 

Doctor  E.  E.  Lowe,  librarian  and  curator  of 
the  City  of  Leicester,  England,  visited  the 
State  Library  in  June.  California  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  most  delightful  visits 
from  English  librarians  during  the  past  year. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Marin  County 
has  provided  very  attractive  headquarters  for 
the  county  library  and  has  purchased  an  au- 
tomobile for  the  official  use  of  the  county 
librarian,  Miss  Muriel  Wright.  Community 
branches  are  being  established  and  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  future  of  the  library  is 
being  laid. 

Carleton  B.  Joeckel,  who  has  been  libra- 
rian of  the  Berkeley  Public  Library  since 
1914,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  so  that  he  may  become  associate 
professor  of  library  science  at  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

The  librarians  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt 
counties  held  a  luncheon  conference  at 
Eureka  Inn  on  April  30.  Miss  Ida  M. 
Reagan,  president  of  the  Seventh  District, 
California  Library  Association,  presided. 
C.  E.  Graves,  librarian  Humboldt  State 
Teachers  College,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  county 
library  organizer  visited  the  county  libraries 
of  Alameda,  Marin,  Monterey,  Glenn,  Te- 
hama, Siskiyou,  and  Trinity  counties. 

The  San  Antonio  School  District  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  school 
system.  George  P.  Grimes,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  San  Antonio  district,  is  now 
principal  of  the  San  Antonio  Grammar 
School. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 
to  All  Amusements 

Absolutely  Fireproof  RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 


New  Dictation 
Material 

Rational  Dictation 


Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Principal,  and 

Mark  I.  Markett,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Stenography,  High  School  of 
Commerce,   New  York  City. 

Eational  Dictation,  written  by  two  of 
the  best  known  shorthand  teachers  in 
the  country,  is  new  in  both  content  and 
method.  The  book  will  contain  about  4811 
pages  of  material,  and  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts: 

1.  Letters  from  Eegents'  Examina- 
tions (193  letters). 

2.  Actual  correspondence  pertaining 
■  to  various  types  of  business  (332 

letters). 

3.  Articles  (63  articles). 

In  addition  to  the  actual  dictation  let- 
ters, the  book  will  contain  eight  pages  of 
models  of  letterheads,  complimentary 
closing,  signatures,  etc.,  and  a  classified 
index  of  letters.  The  letters  will  be 
numbered  in  sequence,  beginning  with  1 
in  each  part.  In  addition  to  this  sequence 
number,  there  will  be  a  number  referring 
to  the  next  letter  in  that  classification. 
This  plan  will  enable  teachers  to  group 
letters  according  to  types  of  business 
where  such  classification  is  deemed  de- 
sirable. 

Shorthand  Vocabulary- 
All  letters  and  articles  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  shorthand  vocabulary  of  im- 
portant or  difficult  words  and  phrases. 
These  outlines  are  printed  in  the  left 
margin  of  the  page.  The  shorthand  out- 
lines, as  far  as  possible,  are  placed  oppo- 
site the  lines  in  which  the  words  or 
phrases  are  to  be  found. 

Syllabic  Intensity 

This  book  is  graded  according  to  syl- 
labic intensity,  ranging  from  1.22  to  1,87. 

A  Companion  to  Gregg  Speed  Studies 

Eational  Dictation  is  not  a  substitute 
for  Gregg  Speed  Studies.  Best  results 
will  be  obtained  by  using  the  first  140 
pages  of  Gregg  Speed  Studies  along 
with  the  Manual,  and  by  correlating  the 
remaining  lessons  in  Speed  Studies  with 
the  letters  and  articles  in  Eational  Dic- 
tation. 

List  Price  $1.40 — Discount  to  Schools 

Except  when  ordered  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  adoption  for  class  use, 
single  "desk  copies*'  will  he  billed  at  the 
regidar  teachers'  discount  of  25%. 


THE  GREGG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago         Boston 
San  Francisco         London 
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The  School 
Board  Member 

By  John  C.  Almack,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Stanford  University 

After  years  of  research  and  study 
of  the  modes  of  procedure  hymany 
school  boards  Professor  Almack 
has  prepared  a  volume  in  which 
he  discusses  in  a  clear,  straight- 
forward, readable  manner  the 
many  problems  that  are  constantly 
confronting  the  school  director  in 
performing  his  various  duties. 

The  chapter  headings  give  a  clew 
to  the  contents : 

I.  The  Position  and  Its  Person- 
nel. 

II.  Organizing  for  Efficiency 

III.  Making  Meetings  Successful 

IV.  Planning    the    Educational 
Program 

V.  Managing  School  Finances 

VI.  Employment  Problems 

VII.  Conforming  to  Ethical  Prin- 
ciples. 

VIII.  Getting    Educational    Per- 
spective. 

The  book  is  exceedingly  clear  in  its 
organization.  Here  you  have  in 
reality  a  treatise  on  the  scientific 
as  well  as  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  schools.  It  will  be  most 
helpful  in  the  solution  of  the  many 
troublesome  problems  of  common 
occurrence. 

Furthermore  it  is  a  book  you  will 
read  with  unusual  pleasure.  It 
should  be  in  every  school  library. 

Price  postpaid  $1.50. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

350  MISSION  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editok.J 

A  new  salary  schedule  for  all  employees  of 

the    Glendale    city    schools    was    practically 

agreed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  a 

recent  meeting.    The  schedule  will  go  into 

effect  July  29.   Richardson  D.  White  is  City 

Superintendent     of     the     Glendale    schools, 

which  have  made  a  record  for  rapid  growth 

and  progressive  policies.  The  sum  of  $1,100,- 

000   was  recently  decided   upon  for  a  new 

high  school  and  educational  purposes  in  Glen- 

dale. 

111 

T.  D.  Johnson,  principal  of  the  grammar 
school  at  San  Juan,  presided  at  the  dedica- 
tion exercises  held  in  San  Juan  when  the 
cornerstone  of  a  new  grammar  school  was 
laid  recently.  The  event  was  a  community 
gathering.  A.  H.  Merrill  of  the  San  Benito 
County  Junior  College  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers. Albert  Taix  of  the  local  school  system 
directed  the  music. 


All  but  one  of  the  Ceres  High  School  teach- 
ers will  return  to  their  duties  in  the  high 
school  this  fall,  it  is  reported.  The  exception 
is  Harold  Hill,  science  teacher,  who  will  study 
at  the  University  of  California.  C.  P.  Per- 
rott  is  principal  of  the  Ceres  High  School. 


An  additional  unit  to  the  school,  two  new 
school  busses,  and  school  equipment  will  be 
the  manner  in  which  the  recently  approved 
bond  issue  of  $25,000  will  be  spent  in  Merced. 


The  entire  teaching  staff  of  the  Bakersfield 
city  schools,  where  C.  E.  Teach  is  City  Su- 
perintendent, has  been  reelected  and  a  num- 
ber of  new  teachers  have  been  added  to  the 
force.  Increases  of  salary  were  granted  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
a  number  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  other 
members  of  the  educational  staff. 


Mrs.  N.  Lura  Dorrance,  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Bridgermrt,  has  resigned. 


D.  J.  Sedgwich,  principal  of  the  high  school, 
Cupertino,  reports  that  five  of  his  teachers 
have  resigned  from  their  positions  to  be  mar- 
ried. This  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  Cuper- 
tino High  School  force. 


There  will  be  about  seventeen  new  teachers 
in  the  Monterey  Union  High  School  when  it 
opens  for  the  fall  term,  it  is  reported.    The 


elementary  teaching  staff  will  not  have  s( 
many  changes.  J.  H.  Granves  is  Superin< 
tendent  of  the  Monterey  schools. 


George  Max  Wilhelmt  of  Sunnyvale  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Jefferson  Unioi 
School,  Santa  Clara.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mar 
ehisio  of  San  Jose  has  been  appointed  vicn 
principal.  The  new  $100,000  school  building 
at  Lawrence  Station  for  the  Jefferson  dis 
triet  will  be  completed  by  the  opening  dati 
in  September,  it  is  said. 

111 

Nora  Meador,  principal  of  the  Hardin) 
School,  Fresno,  and  eighth-grade  teache 
there  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  has  re 
signed  to  accept  a  position  in  Fullerton. 


A  ten-period  day  instead  of  an  eight-perioi 
day  will  go  into  effect  at  the  Kern  Count; 
Union  High  School,  Bakersfield,  this  fall,  ii 
order  to  accommodate  the  increased  attend 
anee.  H.  A.  Spindt  is  principal  of  the  big! 
school. 

Voters  of  the  Soledad  School  District,  nea 
Salinas,  have  approved  a  school  bond  issu 
of  $75,000.  f        ,        , 

E.  E.  Oertel  will  head  the  schools  of  New 
man,  CaL,  this  next  year. 

111 

E.  E.  Wahrenbrock,  for  eight  years  head  o 
the  science  department  of  the  Hanford  Hig 
School,  has  resigned  in  order  to  accept  th 
position  of  principal  of  the  high  school  i 
Parlier.  The  former  Parlier  principal,  G.  T\ 
Culbertson,  will  be  principal  of  the  Dinub 
High  School. 
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Melrowe  Martin,  principal  of  the  Analfi,, 
High  School,  has  been  appointed  Superii 
tendent  of  the  schools  in  Albany,  Cal. 


The  steady  stream  of  visitors  to  the  ne 
studio  building  in  Palo  Alto,  designed  I 
Pedro  J.  Lemos,  Stanford  art  instructor,  hi 
made  it  necessary  for  the  American  Crayc 
Company  offices  to  be  moved  from  there  i 
order  that  business  shall  not  be  interrupte' 


Walter  R.  Hepner,  Superintendent  of  tl 
Fresno  city  schools,  is  at  Stanford  Universil 
during    the    summer    session,    June    20 
July  30.  ,        ,        , 

The  application  of  the  San  Jose  Federatic 
of  Teachers  Clubs  has  been  denied  its  appl 
cation  for  increases  in  salary.  The  increa 
applied  for,  it  is  claimed,  would  deplete  tl 
funds  urgently  needed  for  repairs,  upkee 
and  additions  to  school  buildings.  The  Si 
Jose  school  system  has  been  growing  rapidl 
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Smart  JVash  Dresses  and  Smocks 

A  complete  line  of  gay,  colorful  smocks  for  home,  office,  or  studio.    Smart  wash-froeks 

for  home  or  vacation  wear,  reasonably  priced.    Nurses'  uniforms  and  Doctors'  smocks 

made  to  order  in  our  own  factory.  For  style,  fit,  careful  tailoring,  come  to 

The  Quality  Garment  Shop 

36S  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  present  salary  schedule  is  regarded  as 
S  being'  on  an  average  with  other  school  sys- 
tems of  its  size. 

r  1  1 

J  The  new  school  in  the  Hester  district,  San 
Jose,  has  been  named  the  M.  R.  Trace  School 
in  honor  of  the  man  who  served  the  Hester 
J  School  as  principal  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
i  tury.    Mr.  Trace  passed  away  about  a  year 


IElmee  Eldkidge  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  farm  mechanics,  woodwork,  and  auto  me- 
chanics in  the  Orosi  Union  High  School, 
lOrosi.  Mr.  Eldridge  is  a  local  man.  He  is 
[attending  the  summer  session  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  now. 

111 

JIt  is  rumored  that  W.  E.  Faught,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Modesto  schools,  and  J.  H. 
Bradley,  Superintendent  of  the  Lindsay 
ichools,  are  going  to  trade  positions.  Faught's 
term  expires  August  1.  Mr.  Bradley  has  been 
Superintendent  in  Lindsay  for  four  years 
and  has  a  good  educational  background.  It 
s  reported  that  there  are  fewer  vacancies  this 
pear  in  teaching  positions  in  the  San  Joaquin 
VTalley.  ,        ,        , 

James  G.  Force,  Superintendent  of  the  Mon- 
;erey  County  schools,  was  presiding  officer  at 
;he   recent   dedication   of   the   new   $75,000 
ichool  building  at  Castroville. 
111 

1  bulletin  entitled  "Books  and  Notes"  is 
ssued  quarterly  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
5Yee  Library  and  contains  much  valuable  in- 
.'ormation.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  work 
!>f  the  Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library 
Dii  nore  generally  known  and  to  provide  for  the 
ise  of  the  patrons  a  more  accessible  list  of 
he  books  added  to  the  library  from  time  to 
ime.  ,        ,        , 

iIrs.  Alice  Mulcahy,  Assistant  Superin- 
endent  of  Schools,  Tulare,  is  attending  the 
Stanford  University  summer  quarter. 
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We  Are  the  California  Depository 
for  the 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING   PUBLISHERS 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE  HALL.  INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  Also  Carry 

The 
Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

OF 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We    Can    Supply    the    Business,    Technical 

and    Scientific    Books    of   Ail 

Publishers 

TECHNICAL 
BOOK  COMPANY 

525  Market  Street         San  Francisco 

.  PHONE  GARFIELD  19 


R.  J.  Fullam,  director  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  schools,  shows 
a  progressive  originality  which  is  worthy  of 
emulation.  He  has  correlated  the  work  of  the 
departments  of  art  and  manual  arts,  giving 
the  students  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
problems  which  lend  themselves  effectively  to 
window  display  or  decoration.  He  then  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  of  the  local  merchants 
in  allowing  the  students  to  display  their  work 
in  the  windows  of  the  downtown  stores.  The 
interesting  and  attractive  display  shown  here 
was  made  and  arranged  by  high  school  stu- 
dents and  was  generally  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  best  window  displays  St.  Cloud  has 
ever  had. 

Mr.  Fullam  has  now  gone  a  step  further. 
This  year  marks  the  forty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Frandel  Department  Store,  in  St. 
Cloud,  and  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of 
this  company  to  allow  the  students  to  work 
up  a  window  display  featuring  the  styles 
from  1882  to  1927.  All  the  decoration,  in- 
cluding draping  and  background  effect,  will 
be  made  in  the  art  department  of  the  school. 
In  addition  to  this  the  art  department  will 
also  do  the  advertising  in  the  local  newspa- 
pers.  All  drawings  for  cuts  will  be  made  in 


the  general  form  of  newspaper  layouts.  The 
campaign  includes  five  block  ads  running  up 
to  the  grand  opening  with  full-page  advertis- 
ing. 

The  entire  expense  of  both  window  dis- 
plays and  advertising  will  be  borne  by  the 
Frandel  company. 

In  thus  adapting  its  work  to  the  needs  of 
the  community,  the  practical  side  of  the  work 
of  the  art  department  is  stressed  and  the 
public  is  brought  into  closer  sympathy  and 
understanding  with  the  schools.  It  also  stimu- 
lates the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  producing  astonishing  re- 
sults. 

The  entire  display  pictured  above  was 
made  and  arranged  by  high-school  students 
and  includes  magazine  racks,  wall  racks,  sew- 
ing tables,  etc.,  decorated  potteiy  and  tex- 
tiles, objects  of  art  carved  from  Ivory  soap, 
relief  decorating,  carved  screens  and  fres- 
coes at  the  back  and  sides,  and  the  whole 
artistically  backed  by  an  unusually  brilliant 
poster  display,  done  with  the  American 
Crayon  Company's  Prang  Tempera  paints. 


Charles  C.  Hill,  principal,  was  reappointed 
to  his  position  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
Wasco,  Kern  County,  and  seven  new  teach- 
ers were  appointed  to  the  high  school  faculty 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board. 

Zamora  School  District,  near  Woodland, 
has  voted  for  a  $15,000  fund  for  a  new  gram- 
mar school  building.  There  was  not  a  dis- 
senting vote  cast. 


[CALirDRNIASCHGDL! 
fARTS^tRAFTS 


incorDoraterl 


A  degree-granting  college  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts,  now  perma- 
nently located  at  its  beautiful  new 
4-acre  campus. 

Thorough     preparation     for     the 
various  art  professions : 
Art     Education     (teacher-training    for 
Special  Secondary  Arts  Credential) 
Applied  Arts    (commercial   and   indus- 
trial art) 
Fine  Arts  (painting  and  sculpture) 

Summer  Term  now  in  session 

Fall  Term  opens  August  1 

with  Day,  Evening,  and  Saturday 

classes 

For  illustrated   catalog,   address 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 

Oakland  California 


Fall  Term 

Opens  August  15 

California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 

Catalog  mailed  on  request 


children  welcome 
LosAngeles.California 


SIXTHATFI6UER0AST. 


5645 


Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,    without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location,     accommodations,     service, 

rates — all   just   right.     Convenient  to 

everything  you'll  need,  too. 

RATES 

Without  Bath,  1  person,  $1.50 

Without  Bath,  2  persons,    2.00 

With  Bath,  1  person,  $2.00-2.50-3.00 

With  Bath,  2  persons,   2.50-3.00-3.50 

1     i     i 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 
GARAGE  ADJACENT 
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ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 

Luncheon 

•65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real   French   cooking   at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

JOHN    MCC  ALLAN  Notary  Public 

Depositions,    Agreements    and    Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  619S 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 

Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


L&t  wonderful 
Coffee  i 
"ye*   its- 

©wells 

^^-^    VATTONAI.  CUES! 


KATIONA1  CREST 


onee 


1.80(WI*€upj  were  served 
attia  PANAMA- PACIFIC 
Memaiioml  EXPOSITION- 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654  Oakland  1017 


ABOUT  BOOKS 


The  Moore-Wilson  Readers  carry  the 
pupil  from  the  first  grade  through  the  sixth 
grade.  They  consist  of  the  following:  The 
Rainbow  Fairies;  Fairy  Helpers;  A  Peep 
Into  Fairyland ;  An  Open  Door  to  Fairyland ; 
From  Fairyland;  Giving  Wings  to  Words; 
Across  the  Rainbow  Bridge;  Father  Time's 
Gifts;  The  Progress  of  Time;  A  Review  of 
Time.  The  books  are  illustrated  by  Sarah  E. 
De  Frehn.  This  is  a  distinctly  method  series, 
but  so  adaptable  that  it  may  be  used  with 
other  sets  of  readers.  The  presentation  is 
new,  nothing  trite  being  included  in  any  of 
the  work.  The  child's  love  for  fairy  stories  is 
utilized  in  the  beginning  of  the  series,  and  as 
the  work  progresses,  games,  dialogues,  and 
other  devices  are  used  with  related  activities, 
and  all  of  these  give  the  Readers  a  definite 
personality  to  the  child.  The  stories  in  the 
later  books  are  of  vital  interest  to  young  folk, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  so  recent  date  that 
he  can  recall  them,  while  others  are  easily 
within  his  experience  and  comprehension. 
The  illustrations,  particularly  in  the  early 
grade  books,  are  charmingly  colorful,  dainty, 
and  suitable  to  their  subjects.  Books  of  such 
sound  fundamental  qualities  cannot  help  but 
find  a  place  in  the  schoolrooms  of  the  nation. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  239  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York.) 


Tots  Every  Child  Can  Make,  by  Hariy  B. 
Wright:  "Who  cares  if  it  is  raining  or  too 
stormy  to  go  outdoors?  Wouldn't  it  be  won- 
derful if  a  messenger  straight  from  the  North 
Pole  suddenly  appeared  before  you  and  told 
you  that  he  had  been  made  chief  assistant  to 
Santa  Claus  himself,  and  if  under  his  arm 
he  carried  an  order  book  full  of  wonderful 
ideas  for  making  toys,  the  kind  of  toys  that 
boys  and  girls  always  like !  This  toy-making 
book  is  just  like  that  order  book."  This  is  the 
introduction  in  part  to  a  most  fascinating 
book  which  gives  directions,  patterns,  and 
suggestions  for  making  toys  of  every  variety. 
The  book  is  practical  for  home,  schoolroom, 
or  library.  It  will  be  a  boon  to  many  busy 
teachers.  (Bruce  Publishing  Company,  354 
Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Cali- 
fornia School  Book  Depository,  149  New 
Montgomery  Street,  Western  representative. 
Price  $1.60.')         f        f        f 

The  School  Board  Member,  by  John  C.  AI- 
maek:  Here  is  a  thorough  and  practical  dis- 
cussion of  problems  that  confront  every 
school  director.  It  is  a  school  library  book  in 
which  the  solving  of  problems  becomes  inter- 
esting as  well  as  helpful.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  350  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Price  $1.50.) 


Historical  Memoirs  of  New  California, 
by  Fray  Francisco  Palou,  translated  into 
English  from  the  Archives  of  Mexico  by  Her- 
bert Eugene  Bolton,  professor  of  American 
history  and  director  of  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California:  Doctor  Bolton,  in 
this  work,  has  not  only  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  historical  material  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  to  literature  as  well.  The  introduc- 
tion, the  translations,  and  the  notes  all  show  a 
felicity  of  expression  which  holds  charm  for 
the  reader.  The  historical  material  is  of  great 
interest  on  account  of  its  source  value.  Fray 
Palou  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  that 
he  recorded.  This  source  material  has  not 
heretofore  been  available  to  the  student  of 
history.  It  is,  therefore,  an  epoch-making 
publication.    The  memories  of  Palou  cover 


the  life  and  times  of  Serra — the  founding  of 
San  Francisco,  the  establishing  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  education  of  the  Indians,  the  politi- 
cal activities  and  changes,  and  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  his  time.  Doctor 
Bolton  approached  the  translation  of  Fray 
Palou's  memoirs  with  an  open  mind.  The 
pages  express  a  sympathetic  interpretation 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  historical  values. 
Librarians  and  individuals  should  evince  spe- 
cial interest  in  a  publication  of  such  great 
historical  value.  This  source  material,  once 
available  to  the  few  who  made  research  of 
Spanish  manuscripts,  is  now  available  to 
everyone  who  desires  it.  (University  Press, 
Berkeley,  Cal.   Price  of  set,  $14.) 


Pussy  Purr-Mew,  by  Guy  Winfrey,  illus- 
trated by  Louise  D.  Tessin :  This  is  the  diary 
of  a  kitten  and  carries  the  interesting  feline 
through  many  experiences  until  she  has  kit- 
tens of  her  own  to  care  for.  After  continuing 
the  story  through  one  year,  the  diary  states: 
"I  am  a  veiy  busy  cat.  It  is  quite  a  task  to 
take  care  of  four  kittens  and  catch  mice  and 
gophers,  too.  I  told  mother  I  thought  I  had 
too  much  to  do,  and  she  said  if  I  wanted  to 
take  care  of  my  family  properly  I  would  have 
to  give  up  writing.  So  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
tell  you  any  more  after  this,  for  although  I 
would  like  to  have  a  literary  career  and  be 
famous,  I  cannot  neglect  my  children.  N<B 
good  mother  would  consider  anything  so 
good  as  her  family.  .  .  .  Well,  I  must  go  and 
wash  my  children's  faces  now.  Good-by." 
And  so  the  stoiy  ends.  But  it  is  great  fun  to 
read ;  the  little  folk  will  truly  enjoy  it.  There 
are  certain  values  in  this  book,  too — kindness 
to  animals,  industry,  observation  —  all  of 
which  are  indirectly  included.  The  large  type, 
the  thoroughly  charming  and  humorous  illus- 
trations, all  combine  to  make  this  an  excellent 
book  to  read  to  children  and  to  let  them  study 
for  themselves.  The  matter  is  adapted  to 
children  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  grades 
and  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  library.  If 
is  designed,  of  course,  for  the  trade,  but  that 
should  not  bar  its  beauty  and  interest  value! 
from  the  schoolroom.  The  author,  who  alsi 
wrote  "Bunny  Bearskin,"  is  a  Californi 
man.  Louise  Tessin,  illustrator,  is  art 
structor  in  the  Sacramento  schools.  (Milto: 
Bradley  Company,  554  Mission  Street,  Sa: 
Francisco,  Cal.) 

i  i  i 

Poems  for  the  Children's  Hour,  by  Jo* 
sephine  Bouton,  with  introduction  by  Caro- 
lyn Sherwin  Bailey:  It  has  been  truly  sail 
of  this  neat  and  attractive  volume  that  it 
for  the  appreciation  of  children,  not  one 
whose  pages  the  adult  will  have  to  interpr 
and  adapt  in  order  to  form  a  taste  for  poetr 
in  the  early  years."  The  divisions  of  poems  i 
the  book  are:  The  Home;  The  Pantry  Shelf; 
In   the    Country;    In   the    Town;    Autumn 
Winter;    Spring;    Summer;    Thanksgiving 
Christinas;  Valentines;  Courage  and  Coun 
try;  Easter;  Fairy  Trails.  Poetiy  of  the  pas 
and  present  both  find  a  place  here.   Teachers 
librarians,  mothers,  anyone  who  likes  to  brin 
the  best  of  seasonal,  appropriate  poetry  to 
the  child's  attention  will  be  delighted,  as  th 
child  will  be,  with  this  363-page  volume.  (M: 
ton  Bradley  Company,  554  Mission  Strei 
San  Francisco.   Price '$1.75.) 


Oregon  Chief,  by  C.  E.  Hudspeth :  Here 
a  small  volume  which  has  interest  value,  de 
sirable  attitudes,  and  definite  projects  cot 
bined.    The  story,  written  by  a  former  co\ 
boy,  who  is  now  the  principal  of  the  We 
ington  School,  Oakland,  Cal.,  rings  true 
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[the  West.  The  stories  are  short,  informa- 
Itional,  simple,  and  vivid.  All  children  are 
Ithrilled  with  the  romance  of  the  great  out- 
doors and  with  animals  and  stories  of  life 
that  are  true  but  different.  Here  is  the  book 
that  answers  such  a  call !  The  material  is 
adapted  to  about  the  third  grade.  One  of  the 
valuable  features  is  the  "Things  to  Think 
About"  and  the  "Things  to  Do,"  together 
with  outline  drawings,  which  conclude  each 
Ishort  chapter.  After  the  story  told  by  the 
author  the  horse  tells  his  own  story,  and 
something  of  the  artist  and  author  are  in- 
sluded  in  the  volume.  A  condensed  manual 
and  suggestions  to  teachers  complete  the 
work,  which  will  prove  a  joy  to  every  pri- 
mary teacher.  Ida  Vandergaw,  director  pri- 
Imary  work,  Oakland  city  schools,  has  written 
the  preface.  The  book  may  be  used  in  sets 
in  the  schools.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  80  cents.) 
<        /        i 

Spelling  Games,  by  Nell  K.  Gleason,  illus- 
:rated  by  Leone  Sehwem :  This  is  a  book  of 
Jevices  to  be  used  in  teaching  spelling  and  a 
summary  of  procedure  for  teachers.  The 
spelling  projects  for  drill  are  worked  out  as 
f  each  were  a  game  and  the  old  drudgery 
}f  a  drill  system  is  presented  in  an  entirely 
aew  form.  The  book  is  attractive,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  new  and  interesting  style 
)f  presentation  and  good  makeup,  but  be- 
;ause  of  the  charming  black  and  white  illus- 
xations  which  appeal  through  their  very  sim- 
Dlieity  and  appi'opriateness.  (Beckely-C'ardy 
Company,  17  East  Twenty-third  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.   Price  80  cents.) 

1        -t        i 

Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects, by  Homer  B.  Reed:  This  volume 
Drings  to  the  reader  the  results  of  the  re- 
iearches  in  all  or  most  of  the   elementarv 


school  subjects,  including  reading,  arithmetic, 
handwriting,  spelling,  language,  history,  and 
geography.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston,  Mass.   Price  $2.) 

1        1        i 
A  Wise  Woman  at  the  Court  of  Hyteia,  A 
One- Act  Play  Particularly  Adapted  to  the  Use 
of  Older  Girls,  Students  in  Health  Education  : 
The  theme  of  the  play  is  the  health  examina- 


tion and  its  follow-up,  a  difficult  subject  to 
think  of  in  any  sort  of  dramatic  terms.  The 
play,  however,  is  full  of  color,  swift  in  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  puts  the  whole  story 
across  in  a  sound  educational  way.  Eleven 
speaking  characters  and  twelve  attendants  are 
required.  Time  about  forty  minutes.  (Wom- 
an's Foundation  for  Health,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.   Price  35  cents.) 


San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 

340  O'FARRELL  STREET 


Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 


Garage  across  the  street 


Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 


HOTEL 
CECIL 

700  ROOMS 
$1.50  to  $2.50 

Headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles  for  Teachers 

Good  Garage  Facilities 
640  South  Main  Street 

Main  Street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Can  You  Concentrate? 


HAVEN'T  YOU  often  said  :    "If  I  could  only 
get  away  to  the  backwoods  for  a  few  days ! " 


REDWOOD 


ERKELEY 
AKLAND 


MILPITAS 


SANJ0SE 


<*%jmLOS  &ATOS 

REDWOODyTSTATES 


ESTATES 

situated  in  the  beautifully  wooded  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  about 
six  miles  from  Los  Gatos,  is  a  place  where  you  can  obtain  perfect 
rest  and  relaxation — where  you  can  really  "live"  among  your 
books. 

You  can  own  a  spacious  cabin  site  deep  in  the  Redwoods,  with 
wonderful  vistas  of  Valley  and  Bay,  on  terms  that  you  will  never 
miss.   Why  don't  you  write  for  particulars  today? 

Modern  Swimming  Pool,  Tennis  Courts,  Riding,  Archery,  Games 

REDWOOD  ESTATES 
COMPANY 

1182  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Eemlocle  7303 
410  15th  Street,  Oakland,  Glencourt  6823 
Burrell  Building,  San  Jose,  San  Jose  8287 
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4  Important  Features 
Advanced  Models 
Give  High  Schools 

1  Hygienically  Correct 

Properly  designed  back  support.  Seats 
not  too  high  or  too  deep  (front  to 
back).  All  fatigue  eliminated  by 
avoiding  harmful  strains  and  pres- 
sures. Greater  comfort.  Good  posture 
made  certain.  Conducive  to  vigor, 
permanent  health  and  proper  physical 
development. 

2  Mobility 

Light  in  weight.  Smooth,  frictionless 
floor  contact.  Built  in  one  unit.  Only 
A  points  of  contact  with  floor  as  com- 
pared with  8  points  in  usual  equip- 
ment. 40%  less  floor  space  required  than 
tables  and  chairs.  Ample  knee  space 
underneath  top.  Perfectly  balanced — 
can  not  tip.  Ball  glides  on  legs  of  solid 
milled  steel.  Easy  moving  without 
wear  on  floor.  Suitable  for  effective 
group  study  and  recitation.  Permit  bet- 
ter lighting  arrangements.  Ideal  for 
socialized  activities  without  sacrificing 
orderliness  and  efficiency. 

3  Adjustability 

Adjustable  for  any  height.  Specially 
adaptablejfor  high  schools.  All  leg 
dangling  eliminated.  Both  desk  and 
seat  adjustable.  Slouchy  positions  be- 
come uncomfortable.  Adjustments 
are  simple  and  can  not  be  manipu- 
lated by  pupils. 

4  Swivel  Seat 

Permits  of  ease,  quietness  and  order- 
liness in  entering  and  leaving  seat. 
Sliding,  crowding,  bumping  of  knees 
eliminated.  Seat  may  be  turned  away 
from  glare  to  any  effective  light.  Makes 
possible  facing  teacher  or  blackboard 
without  sacrificing  erect  normal  pos- 
ture or  back  support  of  chair.  Helpful 
for  socialization.  Silent,  velvety  move- 
ment. Cushioned  stop.  Nothing  to 
work  loose .  .  .  nothing  to  deteriorate. 


FREE 

Special  Seating  for  High  Schools 

A  handy  book  to  guide  you  in  select- 
ing proper  seating  for  high  schools. 
Free  to  superintendents,  principals 
and  all  buyers  of  school  seats. 


„  Advanced 

AnericanModels 


Meet  High  School  Needs  Exactly 


THE  "American"  mark  on  school  seats,  and  seating  satis- 
faction always  have  been  synonymous.  Now,  two  advanced 
"American"  models  assure  the  same  degree  of  satisfaction  for 
High  School  use.  Perhaps  more  important  to  buyers  of  school 
seats  is  the  organization  behind  those  models. 

Years  of  service  and  experience  alone  mean  little.  But  when  trans- 
lated in  terms  of  a  half  century  of  vigorous  growth  and  application 
to  school  seating,  they  point  to  perfection  in  every  model.  Supe- 
rior performance.  Complete  satisfaction  to  buyer  and  user  alike. 

This  coupled  with  thorough  Research,  exacting  Experiment  and 
Craftsmanship  has  created  school  buyer  confidence.  A  repu- 
tation which  concedes  the  "American"  organization  leadership 
in  high  school  seating. 


High  School  Advisory  Service  Free 

The"American"organization  maintains  a  Research  Depart- 
ment and  Advisory  Service  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
confronted  with  seating  problems.  Without  obligation  to 
you  they  will  be  glad  to  submit  seating  layouts  and  make 
recommendations  for  maximum  seating  efficiency. 


American  Seating  ComPany 


14  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.  f| 
53  Distributors 

THE    FACTORY    IS    IN    MICHIGAN, 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


BUT    THE    SERVICE    IS    LOCAL    TO    YOU 


Recognized  ^JuthorHAes  in  High  School  Seating. 


San  Francisco,  601  Mission  St. 


C.  F.  ./EBER  &  COMPANY 

State  Dit  .'r.       /orr. 

Los  Angeles,  6900  Avalon  Boulevard        Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  St. 
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Gold  was  one  of  the  "building  materials"  of  California.  These 

■men  are  49'ers,  panning  gold.   From  an  old  London  reprint. 
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iat  wonderful 
Coffee! 
yes   ifs- 

Caswell's 

^^-*^    VATTONAT.  CPES1 


NATIONAL  CREST 
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l,800!Wl*<!t^)J  were  jeryed 
attba  PANAMA- PACIFIC 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654         Oakland  1017 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real   French   cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

JOHN    McC  ALLAN  Notary  Public 

Depositions.     Agreements     and     Other     Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6I9S 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 
Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 

210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


EYES  EXAMINED 

Broken  Lenses  Promptly  Repaired 

G.  F.  NEWTON 

THE  OPTOMETRIST 

Successor  to 
ENDR1SS  OPTICAL  CO. 

Announces    the    Removal    of    His    Office    From 
the   Second   Floor  to  the   Fourth    Floor  at 

275  POST  STREET 

Phone  Douglas  3175 
Oculists'  Rx's  Filled 


REORGANIZATION  SALE 

Every  garment  — COATS,  DRESSES,  and 
MILLINERY 

Reduced  25^  to  50* 

All  New  fall  Merchandise  Included  in  This  Sale 

WM.  HOFF  CO. 

117-119  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Ashberry  3687 

2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


Schools  and  School  Properties  for  Sale 


BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY  CO. 


517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CLINTON  CAFETERIAS 


"We 
Welcome  You" 

1059  MARKET  STREET.  Near  Sixth  136  O'FARRELL  STREET,  Near  Powell 

725  MARKET  STREET,  Near  Third  18  POWELL  STREET.  Near  Market 

ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC 

CLINTON  LUNCH 

I  7 1   SUTTER  STREET 
CLINTON  IDEAL:    SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 


Just  a  Word 

About 

Music  Records 

and  Music 
Appreciation 


G+3 


GINN  AND  COMPANY  are  not 
in  the  commercial  music  record  busi- 
ness— 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  are  in  the 
business  of  education — 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  have 
placed  on  the  market  sixty  double- 
faced  records  —  giving  a  Course  in 
Music  Appreciation — which  has  the 
same  relation  to  music  in  general  that 
a  graded  series  of  readers  has  to  lit- 
erature in  general. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  appreciate 
the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of 
California  cities  and  counties  are 
adopting  their  Course  in  Music  Ap- 
preciation along  with  the  books  of 
the  Music  Education  Series  for  sup- 
plementary use. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  records 
will  increase  the  demand  for  commer- 
cial records  both  in  school  and  home 
because  they  give  in  a  delightful  way 
those  foundations  so  necessary  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music 
— no  matter  whether  given  over  the 
radio,  or  by  means  of  the  music  rec- 
ord, or  best  of  all  by  the  players  di- 
rect. 


Write  us  for  booklet  No.  363  on  the 
Use  of  Records,  Price  List,  etc.  It 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Also,  if 
interested,  ask  for  an  Ideal  Coarse  for 
the  Ungraded  Country  Schools. 
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THE  BUILDING  MATERIALS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


By  Ruth  Thompson 
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Gold 
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Copper 

Borax 

Salt 


CHARACTERS 


Fifteen  boys  or  girls  representing : 
Oil  Wool 

Lumber  Fishing 

"Wheat  Cattle-raising 

Fruit  Climate 

Cotton  Scenery 


[These  characters  may  each  wear  a  placard  which  bears  the  printed  name 
of  what  he  represents,  or  he  may  be  dressed  in  colored  paper  or  some  cheap 
material,  the  color  of  the  thing  he  represents — golden  color  for  gold,  silver 
for  silver,  etc.  Oil  may  carry  a  can  with  OIL  in  large  letters  written  on 
it ;  Wheat  may  carry  a  sheaf  of  wheat ;  Cotton  may  have  cotton  attached 
to  dress;  other  industries  may  be  represented  by  pictures  children  carry, 
or  by  dress;  Cattle-raising,  cowboy  suit;  Fishing,  fishpole,  etc.  Climate 
may  wear  a  large  shady  hat,  carry  a  rain  umbrella,  wear  rubbers,  and  a 
coat;  these  he  takes  off  while  talking.  Scenery  may  carry  pictures  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  Yosemite,  the  desert,  ocean,  valley,  etc.,  to  show  while  talk- 
ing.; an  illustrated  geography  of  California  would  be  satisfactory  if  ap- 
propriate pictures  cannot  be  obtained.] 


Ralph  :  Admission  Day !  How  history  does  bore 
me  sometimes !  I  'd  much  rather  go  to  bed  and  sleep 
now,  but  if  I  don't  know  my  lesson  tomorrow,  I 
shan't  be  on  the  honor  roll.  Maybe  if  I  read  out 
loud  I'd  remember  it. 

(Yawns  and  reads  aloud:) 

' '  How  California  longed  to  be  a  state !  How  she 
longed  to  add  her  star  to  the  already  illustrious  and 
shining  thirty  stars  of  the  Union's  flag!  It  was  on 
October  18, 1850,  that  the  mail  steamer  Oregon  was 
sighted  from  Telegraph  Hill,  sailing  through  the 
Golden  Gate,  nearing  the  harbor  with  flags  flying — 
with  streams  of  bunting,  red,  white,  and  blue,  gayly 
waving  in  the  cool  breezes  of  the  blue  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  The  good  news  was  signaled  from  the 
ship  to  the  waiting  people  on  the  hill.  The  news 
spread  rapidly — California  was  one  of  the  United 
States!  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union! 
All  business  was  closed,  courts  adjourned,  and  the 
people  assembled  at  Portsmouth  Square  in  a  frenzy 
of  delight  to  celebrate  the  event.  Newspapers  from 
New  York  which  carried  the  story  sold  for  $5 
apiece.  Guns  were  fired !  Music  and  bands  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  was  crying,  laughing,  con- 
gratulating, and  there  was  an  eager  and  informal 
procession  up  the  streets  of  the  town.  Mounting  his 
box  behind  six  fiery  mustangs  and  lashing  them  to 
i their  highest  speed,  the  driver  of  Crandall's  stage 
shouted  and  cried  the  glad  news  to  the  people  all 
the  way  to  San  Jose,  the  capital.   Governor  Bur- 


nett, himself  anxious  to  tell  the  people,  rode  in 
another  coach  to  San  Jose.  Along  El  Camino  Real 
dashed  the  two  stages,  but  Governor  Burnett's 
arrived  a  few  minutes  ahead  of  Crandall's  and  it 
was  he  who  told  the  populace  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  of  California's  admission  to  the  Union!" 

Since  that  first  Admission  Day,  seventy-seven 
years  ago,  California  has  raised  the  number  of  her 
counties  from  twenty-seven  to  fifty-eight ;  with  her 
rich  productiveness  and  vast  resources  she  has 
brought  added  glory,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  the 
nation  which  she  was  so  eager  to  enter.  Her  build- 
ing materials  are  substantial.  Her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  worked  for  her  glory ;  they  have  enriched 
themselves,  the  state,  and  the  United  States  and 
made  California  known  the  world  over. 

(Ralph  yawns  again  and  book  slips  from  his  hands.  He  says, 
sleepily:) 

Rich  productiveness  and  vast  resources — wonder 
what  they  are  ? 

(Falls  asleep.) 

(Enter  thirteen  characters:  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Borax, 
Salt,  Oil,  Lumber,  Wheat,  Fruit,  Cotton,  Wool,  Fishing,  Cattle- 
raising.  They  stand  near  Ralph.   Gold  steps  forward.) 

Gold  :  It  is  splendid  for  each  place,  each  coun- 
try, to  have  a  histoiy.  A  present  glory  is  greater, 
however,  than  a  past.  California's  present  is  rich 
on  account  of  her  many  resources.  In  her  climate, 
scenery,  and  products,  California  is  almost  a  world 
in  herself.  Gold  was  the  beginning  of  California's 
prosperity.  These  lines,  "California's  Gold,"  tell 
facts  in  a  few  words : 

CALIFORNIA'S  GOLD 
Gold! 

There's  magic  in  gold, 
There's  wealth  in  gold, 
There 's  almost  all  that  life  can  hold — 
In  gold. 

Gold! 

There's  metal  of  gold, 

There  are  poppies  of  gold, 

There  are  sunburnt  crops  of  wealth  untold — 

Live  gold ! 

Gold ! 

There 's  history  in  gold, 

There's  growth  in  gold, 

Our  California's  growth  is  bold — 

Through  gold  ! 
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Silver  (steps  in  front  of  Ralph,  as  docs  each 
character  in  turn) :  Silver  is  an  important  metal 
that  is  mined  in  California,  too. 

From  mines  in  barren  desert, 

From  mines  in  mountains  grand, 

We  get  the  silver  metal 

That  is  used  throughout  the  land. 

-  Copper:  Here's  a  rhyme,  Ralph,  that  tells  us 
something  of  copper.  If  you  will  study  your  geog- 
raphy, you'll  find  many  uses  for  copper.  Much 
copper  is  mined  in  ( lalifornia. 

There  is  copper  in  our  pennies, 

And  in  our  kettles,  too; 
Please  remember,  then,  how  useful 
The  copper  is  to  you. 

Borax  :  To  those  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  romance  of  minerals,  the  borax  can  furnish 
stories. 

Of  Twenty  Mule  Team  oft  we've  heard. 

Oh,  time  and  time  again 
We've  seen  the  pictures,  heard  the  talk, 
Of  borax,  mules,  and  men. 

Dramatic  stories  one  may  hear 

On  desert  homesteads  still, 
Of  the  hauling  of  the  borax 

By  swarthy  men  of  will. 

For  miles  and  miles,  and  days  and  days, 

Men  swore,  but  did  not  fail, 
From  Death  Valley  to  Mojave 

To  pursue  that  threatening  trail. 

The  burning  sands,  the  choking  dust, 

The  blinding  wind  and  sun 
Caused  hardened  men  an  inward  glow 

When  Mojave  goal  was  won. 

Salt  :  I  represent  salt. 

On  ocean  coasts, 

On  sheltered  bay, 

On  lonely,  barren  desert  ground — 

There  salt  is  found. 

Oil  :  Millions  of  barrels  of  oil  are  pumped  yearly 
in  California.  Oil  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  the  state. 

There  are  stretches  o  'er  the  bare  hills — 
Ground  that  seemed  so  worn  and  old, 
Now  derrick-built  and  peopled — 
Shows  that  here 's  black  gold. 

Here  is  where  it  seemed  so  peaceful — 
Seemed  as  if  no  crops  could  grow ; 

Men  drilled  beneath  the  surface — 
And  they  found  the  oil  flow. 

Now  to  man  that  oil  means  millions — 
Means  we  '11  never  suffer  dearth ; 

It  means  we  've  marshaled  forces, 
And  we  've  harnessed  up  the  earth. 

But  that  peace  has  gone  forever — 
Where  the  bare  hills  lay  so  long, 

In  place  of  peace  we  've  riches — 
Just  to  step  forth  with  the  throng. 

Lumber:  The  story  of  lumber,  Ralph,  could 
be  easily  made  to  fill  an  interesting  book  for  you. 
California  is  rich  in  natural  timber  growth  because 
of  the  lofty  mountains.  Some  of  the  beautiful, 
useful  trees  of  the  state  are :  yellow  and  sugar  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  and  redwood.    Not  only  do  we  need  the 


timber,  but  forests  are  beautiful  vacation  grounds. 
They  hold  back  rainwater  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
so  that  the  rich  soil  is  not  washed  away.  In  naming 
California's  beauties  and  industries,  the  timber 
growth  must  never  be  forgotten. 

Wheat:  A  grain  of  wheat  may  seem  a  small 
thing,  but  the  millions  upon  millions  of  golden 
grains  in  the  state  have  helped  to  build  the  Golden 
State  since  its  first  Admission  Day.  Wheat  grown 
in  California,  flour  manufactured  there,  have  been 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  warm  in- 
terior valleys — Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin — 
were  once  the  locations  of  large  wheat,  barley,  and 
oat  fields.  These  ranches  flourished  particularly 
when  stock-raising  became  less  important.  (Train 
growing  is  still  a  large  industry  in  California,  but 
the  large  ranches  are  now  being  cut  into  smaller 
ones,  where  many  products  are  raised. 

Fruit:  I  am  not  modest  when  I  mention  the 
fruit  that  is  raised  in  California.  You  like  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  raised  here.  So  do  people  who  live  in  the 
East.  A  large  part  of  California 's  wealth  is  in  her 
fruit :  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  melons,  peaches, 
figs,  apricots,  prunes,  plums ;  grapes,  of  which  rai- 
sins are  made;  avocados,  even  dates — and,  oh,  so 
many  more  fruits  are  raised,  shipped  fresh,  dried, 
and  canned  for  use  the  world  over. 

Cotton  :  Cotton  is  almost  a  new  industry,  but  it 
is  a  growing  one.  The  San  Joaquin  and  Imperial 
valleys  are  the  centers  of  growth.  In  summing  up 
the  industries  that  have  built  California,  perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  cotton  will  have  a 
great  story  to  tell.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  building 
materials  of  the  state. 

Wool:  We  get  wool  from  sheep.  Sheep  are 
sheared  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  their  wool 
we  can  use  for  clothing.  Sheep  are  driven  by  sheep 
herders  and  shepherd  dogs  into  both  valleys  and 
deserts  for  grazing.  The  government  even  allows 
the  sheep  in  the  national  forests  to  graze  during 
certain  seasons!  Sheep-raising  was  important  in 
the  early  days  and  it  is  still  an  important  industry 
in  California. 

Fishing:  Fishing  is  another  industry  in  Call 
fornia  that  is  growing  more  important  each  .year, 
and  is  building  the  state.  At  the  present  time  Cali- 
fornia leads  all  the  states  in  the  Union  in  the 
amount  of  fish  caught  and  canned  each  year.  The 
important  fishing  centers  are  Monterey,  Long 
Beach,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego.  Sardines  and 
tuna  lead  the  list  in  quantity.  Some  facts  that  will 
show  how  the  fishing  industry  contributes  to  Call 
fornia 's  growth  are :  From  one  to  ten  million  easel 
of  canned  sardines  are  shipped  from  California 
each  year ;  in  1924  over  2,000,000  gallons  of  oil  were 
made  from  sardine  waste ;  about  30,000,000  pounds 
of  tuna  are  caught  each  year.  The  fishing  industry 
is  building  California  steadily  into  a  richer  state. 

Cattle-raisixg  :   Cattle-raising  has  always  been 
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important  in  California.  It  is  important  on  ac- 
count of  beef,  milk,  and  hides.  Cowboys  still  round 
up  the  cattle,  still  ride  the  range,  in  some  areas  of 
California.  Cattle  are  raised  for  use  in  and  out  of 
the  state. 

(Enter  two  more  characters — Climate  and  Scenery.) 

Climate:  Anyone  looking  at  a  map  of  Cali- 
fornia can  tell  that  the  climate  is  varied. 

Scenery:  Anyone  looking  at  a  map  of  Cali- 
fornia can  tell  that  the  scenery  is  varied. 

Climate:  We  can  both  speak  from  the  same 
standpoint.  Both  climate  and  scenery  have  contrib- 
uted to  California's  glorious  growth.  The  highest 
and  lowest  parts  of  the  United  States  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mount  Whitney,  the  highest,  is  over  14,000 
feet  high.  On  it  the  snow  never  melts.  Within  fifty 
miles  west  of  this  mountain  is  Death  Valley,  almost 
three  hundred  feet  below  sea  level.  It  is  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  United  States.  The  climate,  of 
course,  varies  with  the  elevation — freezing  cold  on 
the  high  mountain  slopes  and  burning  hot  at 
seasons  on  the  floor  of  Death  Valley.  California 
has  large,  warm,  fruitful  valleys,  cool  coasts,  bare 
deserts,  and  cultivated  foothills.  California  has 
eveiy  variety  of  climate,  owing  to  her  location  and 
her  topography. 

Scenery  :  Yosemite  Valley,  Lake  Tahoe,  Mojave 
and  Colorado  deserts,  the  high  Sierras,  redwood 
™fl  forests,  cypressed  shore  lines,  sandy  beach  lines, 
cliff -built  shore  lines,  vast  expanses  of  fruitful  val- 
leys shimmering  in  the  heat  on  a  summer's  day  and 
sharp  with  cold  in  the  winter — all  of  these  are 
scenery — scenery  which  the  people  cross  the  conti- 
nent to  enjoy  and  which  has  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  slogan,  "See  America  First." 

(Scenery  and  Climate  stand  hand  in  hand  looking  at  the 
sleeping  Ralph.  All  circle  around  him.) 

All  {to  Ralph)  -. 

Step  by  step  we  've  carefully  builded, 

Laid  foundations  strong  and  true, 
"Won  through  work  and  won  through  trying, 

Won  this  golden  state  for  you. 

Children  of  this  state  should  study 

History,  industries,  and  health — 
They  should  add  to  California, 

Strength  and  progress,  growth  and  wealth. 

Rich  productiveness  and  resource 
Grow  where  men  have  motives  pure ; 

Every  product  thus  encouraged 
Makes  a  state  that  will  endure. 

(Characters  disappear.  Ralph  awakens,  sits  up  and  looks 
around.  Picks  up  his  hook.) 

Ealph:  California's  "rich  productiveness  and 
vast  resources"  have  brought  added  glory.  Now  I 
know  what  the  building  materials  of  California 
are!  Hurrah  for  Admission  Day!  History  is  not 
the  entire  lesson  of  Admission  Day  after  all !  I  '11 
surprise  my  teacher  when  she  calls  on  me  to  tell  of 
Admission  Day!  History — the  past!  Cultivation 
and  resources  to  build  the  future ! 

(Ralph  takes  hook  and  walks  off  stage.) 


FAIRBANKS  OBTAINS  GEOGRAPHICAL  DATA 


us 
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E.  W.  Fairlanl-i 


Doctor  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  noted  geographer,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  six  months'  trip  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Australia,  and  the  East  Indies,  including  the  Philippines,  is 
compiling  material  for  his  latest  book  in  the  New  Progressive 
Series  of  Geographies  for  grammar 
schools,  published  by  the  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Company.  San 
Francisco.  Reorganization  of  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  elemen- 
tary schools  is  being  attempted  by 
Doctor  Fairbanks,  who  is  leading 
the  movement  to  discard  the  old 
idea  of  the  subject  as  an  accumula- 
tion of  facts,  and  getting  the  pupils 
to  use  the  new  plan  of  reasoning  out 
the  relations  between  the  facts. 

According  to  the  local  educator, 
"We  may  define  geography  as  the 
science  which  seeks  to  understand 
the  world  as  a  living  organism," 
since  the  materials  include  all 
phenomena  in  their  natural  or  world  relations.  Doctor  Fair- 
banks was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  as 
a  bachelor  of  science,  later  receiving  his  Ph.  D.  from  the 
■University  of  California,  at  Berkeley.  He  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  California  for  about  forty  years.  Geology  was  his 
first  field.  He  was  a  geologist  for  fifteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  also 
affiliated  with  the  California  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  gradually 
worked  into  education,  first  into  physical  geography  and  then 
school  geography.  Doctor  Fairbanks,  whose  home  is  in  Glen- 
dale,  Cal.,  has  spent  years  in  geographic  study  and  travel, 
making  research  tours  of  Europe,  South  America,  North  Amer- 
ica, Asia,  and  India,  and  has  written  numerous  textbooks  from 
source  materials.  He  acted  as  supervisor  of  geography  in  the 
Berkeley  public  schools  and  lectured  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Fairbanks 's  books  include  "Real  Geography  and  Its  Place 
in  the  Schools  "  ;  "  The  New  Progressive  Series  Developed  Ac- 
cording to  the  Problem  Method" — Vol.  1,  North  America; 
Vol.  2,  South  America ;  Vol.  3,  Europe;  Vol.  4,  Asia  (in  prep- 
aration) ;  Vol.  5,  Africa  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  (in 
preparation);  "California,"  a  State  of  California  textbook; 
' '  California,  United  States,  and  the  World, ' '  fifth  grade ; 
' '  Home  and  Its  relation  to  the  World, ' '  a  fourth-grade  book ; 
all  published  by  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company,  San 
Francisco.  "Topical  Outlines  of  the  Continents,"  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Sons  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  "Home  Geography  for 
Primary  Grades,"  Educational  Publishing  Company;  "Con- 
servation," World  Book  Company;  "Western  United  States," 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and  "Practical  Physiography. " 

Doctor  Fairbanks  contemplates  a  trip  to  Africa  next  year. 
He  received  the  American  Geographic  Society  prize  for  the 
best  lesson  on  any  country,  with  "The  Iberian  Peninsula,  a 
Geographic  Study." 

Fairbanks 's  recent  geographical  tour  involved  something 
more  than  25,000  miles  on  the  water  on  fourteen  different 
steamers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  miles  by  land.  The  route  of 
the  trip  took  the  party  by  way  of  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  including  Celebes, 
Bali,  Java,  and  Sumatra.  After  an  auto  trip  through  the  heart 
of  Sumatra,  the  Malacca  Strait  was  crossed  to  Penang,  thence 
by  rail  to  Singapore. 

From  Singapore  the  party  traveled  to  Borneo,  Sandakan, 
Jolo,  in  the  Sulu  archipelago,  Zanboanga,  via  the  islands  of 
Negros,  and  Cebu  to  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Java,  Sumatra,  British  North  Borneo,  New  Zealand, 
Fiji,  Hawaii,  and  thence  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Before  going  to 
Africa  in  search  of  new  material  Doctor  Fairbanks  is  con- 
templating a  tour  of  the  United  States  and  will  arrange  to 
meet  audiences  in  the  various  cities  and  institutions  that 
are  interested  in  his  geographical  knowledge  and  scientific 
approach  to  teaching  this  important  subject.' 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


MEMBERS  UK  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  YOUNG 

Charles  Albert  Adams,  Humboldt  Bank  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mrs.  Minnie  B.  Bradford,  3400  I  Street,  Sacramento. 
. Arthur  J.  Brown,  San  Bernardino. 

Gordon  Gray,  1030  Twenty-fourth  Street,  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Irene  Taylor  Heineman,  260S  S.  Figueroa  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

C.  L.  McLane,  Fresno. 

S.  D.  Merk,  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Daisie  L.  Short,  1010  Harvard  Road,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Dora  A.  Stearns,  2632  Monmouth  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Amy  S.  Steinhart,  2400  Steiner  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Tin:  new  California  State  Board  of  Education,  as  appointed 
by  Governor  C.  C.  Young,  held  its  first  meeting  at  Sacramento 
on  August  1.  The  board  organized  by  electing  C.  L.  McLane  of 
Fresno,  president,  and  Dora  A.  Stearns,  vice  president.  Wil- 
liam John  Cooper,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
"will  act  as  secretary  and  as  executive  officer  of  the  board,  Mrs. 
Florence  B.  Argall  as  assistant  secretary,  and  Miss  Marion  N. 
Ketchan  as  assistant  secretary  for  the  public  school  teachers' 
retirement  salary  fund  of  the  board.  William  John  Cooper,  as 
executive  secretary,  made  the  following  recommendations, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  board : 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Acting  in  accordance  with  section  1520  of  the  Political  Code,  the 
Superintendent  hereby  respectfully  recommends  the  adoption  by  this 
board  of  (1)  a  general  statement  of  policy  governing  the  divisions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  and  (2)  the  creation  of  divisions 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  enumerated  below. 

General  Statement  of  Policy: 

The  divisions  hereby  created  are  the  divisions  of  the  Department  of 
Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent is  directed  to  make  a  further  report  to  this  board  at  its  last 
quarterly  meeting  in  the  current  fiscal  year  indicating  the  organization 
which  he  believes  should  exist  after 

(a)  a  careful  observation  of  the  workings  of  this  tentative  organi- 
zation; 

(b)  a  careful  study  of  the  organization  existing  in  some  of  the 
leading  states  of  the  Union; 

(c)  the  establishment  of  a  policy  regarding  divisions  in  depart- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Governor's  council ; 

(d)  such  discussion  and  criticism  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may  be  able  to  obtain  on  the  functioning  of  these  divi- 
sions at  conventions  of  school  superintendents,  principals,  and  others 
interested  in  education  during  the  year. 


The  divisions  hereby  created  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
L928,  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  Division  of  Rural  Education,  which  division  shall  study  the 
problems  confronting  elementary  schools  located  outside  of  incor- 
porated cities  and  also  such  union  high  school  districts  and  other  sec- 
ondary schools  as  may  be  assigned  to  this  division  by  the  secretary  of 
the  board.  Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  this  division  shall  work 
the  supervisor  of  agricultural  education  and  any  persons  entrusted 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Act  and  the  care 
of  the  children  of  migratory  workers; 

(b)  a  Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools,  which  division  shall 
have  charge  of  all  junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  four-year 
high  schools,  and  junior  colleges  and  other  secondary  schools  located 
in  incorporated  cities,  together  with  such  other  secondary  school  dis- 
tricts as  may  be  assigned  to  the  division  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 
Under  the  chief  of  this  division  shall  work  the  supervisor  of  trade 
and  industrial  education,  the  supervisor  of  home-making  education, 
and  the  supervisor  of  civilian  vocational  rehabilitation  education.  The 
staff  of  this  division  shall  give  attention  to  the  problems  of  secondary 
education  as  concerned  with  those  preparing  for  college  and  other 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  those  preparing  for  callings  whose 
preparation  can  be  completed  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  those 
whose  vocational  choices  are  undetermined,  but  seek  advantages  of 
education  of  secondary  school  level ; 

(e)  a  Division  of  Adult  Education,  which  division  shall  promote 
and  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  work  of  the  evening  schools 
of  the  state,  and  afternoon  classes  for  adults  (receiving  cooperation 
of  supervisors  in  the  technical  fields  represented  in  the  rural  educa- 
tion and  the  city  secondary  schools  division).  Such  experimental 
work  as  may  be  undertaken  in  the  field  of  parent  education  shall  con- 
stitute a  bureau  in  this  division; 

(d)  a  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  which  division 
shall  embrace  the  work  heretofore  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
visors of  physical  education  as  prescribed  by  law,  together  with  the 
promotion  of  a  general  health  program  not  concerned  with  any  school 
of  healing; 

(e)  a  Division  of  Special  Education.  The  work  of  this  division 
shall  concern  (a)  the  establishment  and  supervision  of  classes  for 
those  having  defective  speech,  (b)  supervision  of  classes  for  educate 
ing  the  deaf  and  those  of  seriously  defective  hearing,  together  with  the 
study  of  problems  of  education  in  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  (c) 
the  establishment  and  supervision  of  classes  for  educating  children 
with  seriously  defective  vision,  together  with  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  (d)  the  establishment  of 
classes  for  the  education  of  crippled  and  otherwise  physically  handi- 
capped children ; 

(f )  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  which  shall  have  charge 
of  the  statistical  records  of  the  department  and  reports  made  by 
school  officers  to  the  department,  and  shall  undertake  or  direct  such 
research  studies  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  board  or  its  secretary ; 

(g)  a  Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  Certification,  which  shall 
have  charge  of  the  credentials  work  of  the  state  and  shall  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  educational  problems  involved  in  the  training 
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of  teachers  in  the  state  teachers'  colleges  and  other  institutions  ac- 
credited for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  state ; 

(h)  a  Division  of  Publications  and  Textbooks,  in  which  shall  be  a 
bureau  of  state-printed  textbooks  and  a  bureau  for  the  listing  of  high 
school  textbooks.  This  division  shall  be  charged  with  the  editing  of  all 
state-printed  textbooks  and  of  all  pamphlets  and  bulletins  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education; 

(i)  a  Division  of  Libraries,  which  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
State  Librarian  as  chief  and  shall  exercise  general  oversight  over  the 
libraries  in  the  state  teachers'  colleges  and  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
books  belonging  to  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  rendering 
of  library  service  to  all  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

(j)  a  Division  of  Sehoolhouse  Planning,  which  shall  discharge  the 
functions  enumerated  in  Section  362g  of  the  Political  Code. 

In  accordance  with  section  1520  first  (b)  of  the  Political  Code, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  respectfully  nominates  to  be 
chiefs  of  the  divisions  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  subject  to 
salary  schedule  adopted  by  this  board  and  the  State  Board  of  Control, 
the  following  persons : 

1.  To  be  chief  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Education,  Helen  Heffer- 
nan,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  University  of  California;  until  July  28,  1927, 
State  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools. 

2.  To  be  chief  of  the  Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools,  Nicholas 
Ricciardi,  B.  L.,  M.  L.,  University  of  California;  until  July  28,  1927, 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Education. 

3.  To  be  chief  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Education,  Ethel  Richard- 
son, A.  B.,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

4.  To  be  chief  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
N.  P.  Neilson,  A.  B.,  University  of  California. 

5.  To  be  chief  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  Anita  Muhl, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

6.  To  be  chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  W.  E. 
Morgan,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  University  of  California. 

7.  To  be  chief  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training  and  Certifica- 
tion, Evelyn  A.  Clement,  A.  M.,  Stanford,  at  present  secretary  of 
Commission  of  Credentials. 

8.  To  be  editor-in-chief  of  Division  of  Publications  and  Textbooks, 
nQ  nomination. 

9.  To  be  librarian,  Milton  Ferguson,  State  Librarian,  as  provided 
by  statute. 

10.  To  be  chief  of  the  Division  of  Sehoolhouse  Planning,  Andrew  P. 
Hill,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  Stanford  University,  at  present  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  San  Jose;  service  to  begin  October  1,  1927. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1520  first  (d),  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  respectfully  nominates  for  elec- 
tion by  the  board,  subject  to  civil  sendee  regulations  regarding  sal- 
ary and  tenure,  the  following  subordinate  positions  now  serving  in 
the  employ  of  the  Department  of  Education : 

1.  To  be  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education  in  the  Division  of 
Rural  Education,  Julian  A.  McPhee. 

2.  To  be  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  J.  C. 
Beswiek. 

3.  To  be  Supervisor  of  Civilian  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Ira  W. 
Kibby. 

4.  To  be  Supervisor  of  Home-making  Education,  Maude  I.  Mur- 
chie. 

(The  above  are  all  in  the  Division  of  City  Secondary  Schools.) 

5.  To  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Parental  Education,  part-time 
salary  paid  from  funds  of  which  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction is  trustee,  Herbert  R.  Stolz,  M.  D.,  in  the  Division  of  Adult 
Education. 

6.  To  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Correction  of  Speech  Defects, 
part  time,  Mrs.  Mabel  Farrington  Gilford,  at  present  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

7.  To  be  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  for  Girls  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Winifred  Van  Hagen. 

8.  To  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  State-Printed  Textbooks,  W.  S. 
Dyas,  incumbent. 

9.  To  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  High  School  Textbook  Listing, 
Mrs.  Stella  Trussell. 

The  board  voted  to  hold  the  quarterly  meetings  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  quarters,  beginning  with  the  October,  1927, 
quarter. 

The  board  voted  to  hold  the  meeting  beginning  October  3, 
1927,  at  Coronado  with  the  Superintendents'  convention. 


LINCOLN  SCIENCE  DESKS 


John  H.  Waldbon,  Superintendent  of  Colton  grammar  schools, 
has  under  construction  two  new  grammar  schools  made  pos- 
sible by  a  recent  bond  issue  of  $140,000. 
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Lincoln  Science  Desk 

Solve  the  Problem 
for  Overcrowded  Schools 

With  the  Kewaunee  Lincoln  Desk  no  lecture  room  is 
required.  All  students  face  the  instructor,  while  doing 
all  the  work  in  one  place.  The  instructor  may  give  dem- 
onstrations or  hold  class  discussions  in  the  same  room 
with  experimental  work. 

A  California  Principal  Wrote: 

"The  Lincoln  type  Desk  is  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  We  are 
serving  all  our  science  departments  with  this  combination  equip- 
ment, including  General  Science,  Biology,  Physics,  and  Chem- 
istry. ' ' 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Kewaunee  Book — the  authority  on 
Laboratory  Furniture. 


O.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Hgr. 
218  Lincoln  St.,  KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona,  Nevada;  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


SAN   FRANCISCO 

601  Mission  St. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

524  West  Washington  St. 

FRESNO,  OAL, 
1317  Van  Ness  Avenue 


LOS  ANGELES 
6900   Avalon  Blvd. 
RENO,  NEVADA 

P.  O.  Box  685. 


HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO 

Coronado  Beach,  California 

Where  a  truly  remarkable  climate  encourages  every-day  par- 
ticipation in  sports  on  land,  bay  and  ocean. 

SWIMMING  AQUAPLANING  BOATING 

FISHING  GOLF  TENNIS 

MOTORING  RIDING 

Where  guests  follow  the  dictate  of  personal  desire  in  the 
choice  of  amusement  within  doors.  Dancing,  concerts,  moving 
pictures  and  interesting  special  entertainment  features  form  a 
part  of  the  evening's  gay  activities.  There  is  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere too  at  Hotel  del  Coronado,  that  widely  traveled  guests 
tell  us  is  distinctive. 


Summer  Rates 


American  Plan 


$6.00  per  day  and  up  without  bath 
$8.00  per  day  and  up  with  bath 
$42.00  per  week  and  up  without  bath 
$56.00  per  week  and  up  with  bath 

Write  for  Booklet 

Mel  S.  Wright,  Manager 
CORONADO  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
San  Francisco  Agent,  L.  E.  Carlile,  2  Pine  Street 
Phone  Douglas  5600 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 


By  W.  M.  Culp 


Charles  D.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Hermosa  Beach  gram- 
mar schools,  was  this  last  year  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Administrators  and  Supervisors  Association.  D.  A. 
Stouffer,  principal  of  the  Norwalk  Union  High  School,  was 
secretary.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  J.  B.  Potter,  Super- 
intendent of  Coronado  grammar  schools;  E.  J.  Hummel, 
Superintendent  of  Beverly  Hills  School;  C.  A.  Broadwater. 
Superintendent  of  El  Segundo  schools,  and  H.  S.  Upjohn. 
Los  Angeles  Assistant  County  Superintendent,  were  on  the 
program. 

111 

C  C.  Carpenter,  Superintendent  of  the  Azusa  grammar 
schools,  and  his  teachers  on  May  20  put  on  their  highly  suc- 
cessful May  Day  pageant.  With  nine  hundred  children  as 
actors,  a  pageant  of  the  history  of  California  was  colorfully 
depicted.  The  Indians,  the  Padres,  the  Spaniards,  the  cowboys, 
the  gold  rush,  the  development  of  modern  agriculture,  and 
the  tourist  were  all  portrayed.  The  pageant  was  written  from 
suggestions  of  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole. 
111 

Ray  R.  Cullen  is  District  Superintendent  of  the  La  Verne 
grammar  schools.  Air.  Cullen  has  had  considerable  teaching 
and  executive  experience  in  Kansas  and  Washington.  Last 
year  he  taught  in  the  department  of  education  of  La  Verne 
College.  This  year,  while  acting  as  District  Superintendent 
of  the  La  Verne  schools,  he  gave  two  courses  in  La  Verne 
College,  one  on  tests  and  measurements  and  the  other  on 
methods  and  management.  The  La  Verne  Grammar  School  is 
used  as  a  training  school  for  La  Verne  College  practice 
teachers. 

La  Verne,  this  next  term,  will  have  a  new  school  building  for 
Mexicans,  for  which  bonds  of  $23,500  have  been  voted.  A  site 
of  ten  lots  has  been  secured  for  the  five-room  building. 
111 

Thirty-five  hundred  children  were  in  the  May  Day  pageant 
of  the  Huntington  Park  Grammar  School;  fifteen  hundred 
pupils  were  in  action  at  one  time.  Mrs.  Ruth  Brown,  the 
Huntington  Park  physical  director,  had  general  charge  of  the 
whole  program. 

111 

The  Montebello  schools,  in  charge  of  Mark  R.  Jacobs,  Super- 
intendent, are  growing  rapidly.  A  bond  issue  for  $175,000  for 
three  new  schools  has  been  passed.  When  the  new  buildings 
and  additions  to  present  buildings  are  completed,  fifteen  hun- 
dred more  pupils  can  be  handled.  The  coming  of  the  Good- 
rich Rubber  Factorj'  to  the  Union  Industrial  District  Tract  in 
Montebello  is  going  to  cause  a  great  increase  in  Montebello 's 
population. 

111 

(  'arroll  D.  King  has  been  assisting  Harry  Linscott  of  Ginn  & 
Co.  in  his  work  this  spring  in  Southern  California.  Mr.  King 
is  a  bookman  of  experience.  Previously  he  has  been  stationed 
by  Ginn  &  Co.  in  Central  Illinois. 

111 

Miss  Nora  Epler  will  be  full-time  supervisor  of  the  El  Centro 
grammar  schools  this  next  year.  Miss  Epler  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California  and  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  principal  of  the  Wilson  School,  El  Centro. 

iii: 
The  Orange  County  Teachers  and  Principals  Association 
meetings,  which  have  been  held  each  month  this  last  school 
year,  have  been  a  decided  success.  Speakers  from  Los  Angeles 
and  the  surrounding  universities  have  been  on  the  various 
programs. 

111 

H.  O.  Ensign,  principal  of  the  Newport  Beach  School,  had  an 
increase  of  33%  per  cent  in  attendance  this  last  school  term. 


Three  hundred  are  enrolled.    Two  new 
to  the  school  building  this  summer. 


rooms  will  be  added 


Beverly  Hills  grammar  schools,  under  Superintendent  E.  J. 
Hummel,  have  on  a  building  program  of  considerable  moment ; 
$400,000  is  being  spent.  An  eight-room  unit  to  the  Beverly 
Vista  School  is  to  be  added.  At  this  school  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  handle  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a  junior 
high  school  unit.  Library  and  domestic  science  facilities  have 
been  planned. 

111 

Miss  Evelyn  Lord  has  been  appointed  primary  supervisor  for 
the  Beverly  Hills  schools.  Miss  Lord  was,  this  last  year,  a 
teacher  in  the  Beverly  Hills  system.  She  has  been  a  critic 
teacher  at  River  Falls  Wis.,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
111 

McCall  Aldrich,  Superintendent  of  Chino  schools,  has  under 
way  the  completion  of  his  junior  and  senior  high  school  unit 
campus.  A  junior  high  school  costing  $90,000  is  being  con-  j 
structed  on  the  same  grounds  adjacent  to  the  senior  high 
school  building.  This  junior  high  school  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  of  any  recently  built  in  Califor- 
nia. Units  or  suites  of  three  rooms  have  been  designed  for  their 
particular  purposes,  each  with  built-in  features.  The  ground 
lioor  of  the  junior  high  school  houses  the  English, social  science, 
modern  language,  and  science  departments,  with  a  print-shop 
suite.  Lockers  and  showers  for  both  the  boys '  and  girls '  physi- 
cal education  departments  are  in  the  basement.  On  the  second 
floor  there  is  a  library  room  32  by  40  feet,  a  home  economics 
unit  65  feet  long,  and  a  large  drawing  room  58  feet  in  length. 
This  junior  high  school  building  is  the  fifth  construction 
project  Mr.  Aldrich  has  had  during  his  Chino  superintend- 
ency.  The  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  with  the  completion 
of  the  new  unit,  will  have  a  capacity  of  five  hundred  students. 
111 

The  Holtville  Grammar  School,  under  District  Superin- 
tendent Homer  F.  Aker,  had  an  enrollment  of  548  this  year, 
the  highest  in  its  history.  A  new  auditorium  costing  $43,700 
and  seating  eight  hundred  people  was  in  use  this  spring.  In 
graduating  his  pupils  in  June,  Mr.  Aker  issued  two  types  of 
diplomas.  One  is  a  certificate  of  completion  which  indicates 
that  the  pupil  on  entering  high  school  is  in  need  of  special  con- 
sideration, either  in  the  taking  of  special  courses  or  in  the  tak- 
ing of  a  lighter  load.  The  high  school  teachers  will  know  imme- 
diately what  have  been  the  previous  abilities  of  the  entering 
student  and  can,  from  the  start,  meet  the  problem.  The  other 
is  a  diploma  of  merit,  which  indicates  that  the  student  has  un- 
qualified entrance  to  high  school.  The  adoption  of  this  certifi- 
cate of  completion  and  diploma  of  merit  is  being  considered 
for  use  in  all  Imperial  Valley  schools. 

111 

The  sixty-two  graduates  of  the  Tulare  Grammar  School  had 
their  commencement  exercises  in  the  magnificent  new  $250,000 
Tulare  Theater. 

111 

There  were  1129  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  in  Tulare  County 
this  last  school  year. 

111 

R.  B.  Haytxick,  Superintendent  of  Oxnard  grammar  schools, 
is  this  year  president  of  the  Oxnard  Rotary  Club. 
111 

C.  S.  Torvend,  District  Superintendent  of  Patterson  grammar 
schools,  is  planning  to  departmentalize  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  in  the  Las  Palmas  School  next  year.  A  check  on 
the  pupils  through  tests  has  been  carried  on  this  term.  The 
intention  is  to  start  an  opportunity  room  for  those  who  need 
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it.  The  graduating  class  this  year  of  forty-five  pupils  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  In  all  505  pupils  were  en- 
rolled this  year.  A  most  interesting  contest  was  put  through 
this  term  in  the  naming  of  the  Las  Palmas  and  Northmead 
schools.  The  pupils  and  parents  carried  on  a  voting  contest. 
There  were  fifty  names  nominated.  A  vote  was  taken  by  the 
parents,  then  the  ten  highest  names  were  entered  in  the  finals 
for  the  second  vote.  Las  Palmas  and  Northmead  were  the 
names  chosen. 

i       f       / 

Arthur  H.  Mabley,  Superintendent  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  big  building  program.  The  $38,000  high 
school  plant  is  well  under  way,  an  addition  is  being  made  to  the 
old  high  school,  which  will  be  converted  into  a  junior  high 
school,  and  the  capacity  of  two  grammar  schools  is  being  in- 
creased. 

111 

C.  Eussell  Hoyt,  principal  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Elemen- 
tary School,  is  conducting  a  six  weeks'  summer  session  for 
pupils  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  grammar  schools. 

111 
E.  B.  Buchser,  principal  of  the  Santa  Clara  Intermediate 
School,  is  president  of  the  Santa  Clara  Teachers  Association. 
Mr.  Buchser  attended  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Seattle  as  a 
delegate  for  the  association. 

111 
Mr.  "Walker,  principal  of  the  King  City  Grammar  School, 
had  a  graduating  class  of  twenty-three  pupils  this  June. 

111 

Walter  L.  Bachkodt,  Superintendent  of  San  Jose  city  schools, 
has  charge  of  a  very  rapidly  growing  school  department.  The 
average  daily  attendance  this  year  in  the  ninth  grade  of  the 
junior  high  schools,  the  senior  high  school,  the  night  school, 
arid  the  junior  college  was  3,446.65,  an  increase  of  456  over 
last  year.  The  San  Jose  budget  this  year  is  over  $1,300,000,  of 
which  more  than  $900,000  was  for  teaching  service.  When 
Mr.  Bachrodt  entered  his  superintendency  six  years  ago,  the 
budget  was  over  $850,000.  Now  more  than  that  is  spent  in 
teachers'  salaries.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  128  teaching 
positions  in  San  Jose  during  the  last  five  years.  An  innovation 
that  has  created  much  favorable  comment  in  San  Jose  has  been 
the  making  available  of  a  list  of  the  parents  who  have  children 
entering  the  San  Jose  schools  for  the  first  time. 


Eobert  L.  Bird,  Superintendent  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
schools  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  purchasing  the  sup- 
plies for  hjs  schools.  He  has  found  that  it  has  worked  out  most 

satisfactorily. 

'  111 

G.  W.  Haynes,  principal  of  the  Camden  High  School,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Board  of  Education. 

111 

O.  M.  Willits,  supervisor  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
schools,  is  attending  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

111 

Mrs.  Clara  Swaim,  principal  of  the  Edison  School,  Burbank, 

has  been   appointed   supervisor   of  the  Burbank  elementary 

schools. 

111 

Leonard  F.  Collins,  Superintendent  of  the  Burbank  city 
schools,  has  seen  an  increase  of  620  per  cent  in  school  attend- 
ance in  Burbank  during  his  teaching  experience  there.  The 
enrollment  is  3144  and  the  town  has  a  population  of  over 
twenty  thousand.  A  Board  of  Education  of  four  members,  un- 
der the  new  city  charter,  is  now  in  office. 

The  Burbank  Junior  High  School  numbers  over  seven  hun- 
dred students  and  an  increase  in  the  junior  high  school  build- 
ing capacity  is  planned  for  this  coming  year. 

Enlarged  school  libraries,  a  program  of  visual  education, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  excellent  musical  program  is  under 


way.  There  are  seven  school  orchestras  in  the  Burbank  system, 

one  for  each  elementary  school  and  junior  and  senior  high 

schools.  Men  and  women  of  Burbank  take  great  interest  in  the 

city's  school  activities,  especially  in  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 

Scout  work.   Three  huts  built  of  slab,  with  big  fireplaces,  serve 

as  centers  for  visual  education,  council,  band,  and  orchestra 

work. 

111 

The  Tapt  grammar  schools,  under  Superintendent  J.  A.  Joyce, 
have  a  teaching  load  of  thirty  pupils.  This  is  extraordinary  in 
view  of  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  special  teachers  em- 
ployed in  Taft.  An  addition  to  the  Eoosevelt  School  will  be 
completed  at  Taft  this  summer. 


C.  E.  Teach,  Superintendent  of  Bakersfield  schools,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Kiwanis  Club  program  committee  this  year.  He  has 
been  arranging  many  excellent  programs. 

111 
The  Porterville  grammar  schools,  over  which  C.  E.  Bigham 
is  Superintendent,  have  the  largest  enrollment  in  Tulare 
County.  This  year  sixteen  hundred  pupils  were  registered. 
Students  numbering  156  were  graduated  from  the  eighth 
grade,  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  school  system. 
The  taking  in  of  the  Vandalia  and  "Worth  school  districts, 
county  units,  into  Porterville,  has  raised  the  number  of  schools 
to  seven.  Attendance  is  averaging  an  increase  of  about  10  per 
cent  a  year.  In  the  county  testing  program,  sponsored  by 
County    Superintendent    Buckman,    the    Porterville    schools 

ranked  high. 

111 

Mrs.  Alice  Mulcahy,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Tulare,  is  attending  the  Stanford  University  summer  cpnarter. 


Oscar  Butts  of  Poplar  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Pixley 
schools. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 


A  TEACHER'S  RESOLUTIONS 


The  National  Education  Association,  which  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Seattle,  July  4—9,  was  attended  by  about  twelve 
thousand  educators  who  came  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  other  points.  As  a  result  of  the 
meeting  the  teachers  carried  away  with  them  the  outline  of 
"an  American  ideal  of  education,"  to  which  their  organization 
will  devote  its  efforts  hereafter. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  educators  urged  better  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  and  pay  commensurate  with  their  training ; 
closer  relations  with  pupils  through  smaller  classes,  but  admin- 
istrative units  large  enough  to  allow  employment  of  skilled 
executives;  lay  control  of  education,  but  professional  adminis- 
tration ;  state  responsibility  for  seeing  that  schools  are  financed 
properly,  with  a  federal  department  of  education  to  aid  the 
states  in  correlating  on  a  national  program. 

The  educators'  platform  includes  also  two  "freedom" 
planks,  suggested  by  Doctor  Henry  Suzzallo's  Fourth  of  July 
"Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  American  School  Sys- 
tem." 

The  first  of  the  "freedom"  planks  aims  to  prevent  political 
domination  of  schools,  urges  that  all  administrative  officers, 
' '  state,  county,  and  city, ' '  be  selected  by  a  lay  board  of  educa- 
tion, elected  on  nonpartisan  ballots,  with  long  rotating  terms. 

The  second  "freedom"  plank,  more  strongly  worded,  con- 
demns specifically  actions  by  Legislatures  in  prescribing  sub- 
jects which  shall  be  taught  or  shall  not  be  taught. 

Minneapolis  was  chosen  as  the  next  convention  city.  Officers 
elected  included :  Cornelia  S.  Adair  of  Richmond,  Va.,  presi- 
dent ;  Doctor  Frank  G.  Blair  of  Illinois,  retiring  president, 
automatically  became  first  vice  president ;  Henry  Lester  Smith, 
treasurer.  Other  vice  presidents  elected  were :  A.  T.  Allen, 
North  Carolina;  Ira  T.  Chapman,  New  Jersey;  A.  G.  Crane, 
Wyoming;  Miss  Florence  M.  Hale,  Maine;  R.  L.  Jones,  Ten- 
nessee ;  John  J.  Rae,  Idaho ;  Agnes  Samuelson,  Iowa ;  Claude 
W.  Sandifur,  California ;  H.  A.  Senter,  Nebraska ;  John  S. 
Vaughan,  Oklahoma ;  J.  O.  Webb,  Texas. 

Henry  Lester  Smith  of  Indiana  was  reelected  treasurer. 
James  E.  Rogers,  director  of  the  Physical  Education  Service 
of  New  York,  was  chosen  president  of  the  department  of  school 
health  and  physical  education  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Other  officers  chosen  were :  Doctor  Margaret  Bell, 
director  of  physical  education  for  women,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, vice  president ;  Miss  Florence  D.  Aldon,  director  of  physi- 
cal education  for  women,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 
secretary-treasurer;  Melville  Stewart,  state  supervisor  of 
physical  education,  West  Virginia,  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Arthur  S.  Gist,  principal  of  the  B.  F.  Day  School  of  Seattle, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  department  of  elementary  school 
principals ;  Warren  A.  Rowe  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
department  of  elementary  school  principals ;  Helen  Shove, 
Minneapolis,  was  elected  secretary. 

All  the  retiring  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion were  reelected  and  the  three  vacancies  were  filled  by  elec- 
tion of  Dean  William  Russell  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  May  Trumper,  Montana  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  Joseph  Saunders,  Newport  News,  Va.,  City  Super- 
intendent. 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 


The  National  Geographic  Society,  1156  Sixteenth  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  sending  out  notices  to  geography,  social 
science,  history,  and  other  teachers  who  are  interested  in  the 
Geographic  News  Bulletins  to  send  their  orders  in  early  so  that 
the  society  may  cooperate  with  instructors  and  get  the  material 
to  them  on  time  for  first  classes  of  the  term.  Teachers  request- 
ing the  Geographic  News  Bulletins  receive  thirty  issues  during 
the  school  year.  Five  bulletins  are  contained  in  each  issue.  A 
request  for  them  should  be  accompanied  by  twenty-five  cents 
to  cover  mailing  costs. 


To  be  so  strong  that  nothing  can  disturb  your  peace  of  mind. 

To  talk  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  every  person 
you  meet. 

To  make  all  your  friends  feel  that  there  is  something  in 
them. 

To  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  everything  and  make  your 
optimism  come  true. 

To  think  only  of  the  best,  to  work  only  for  the  best,  and  to 
expect  only  the  best. 

To  be  just  as  enthusiastic  about  the  success  of  others  as  you 
are  about  your  own. 

To  forget  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  press  on  to  the  greater 
achievements  of  the  future. 

To  wear  a  cheerful  countenance  at  all  times  and  to  have  a 
smile  ready  for  every  living  creature  you  meet. 

To  give  so  much  time  to  the  improvement  of  yourself  that 
you  have  no  time  to  criticize  others. 

To  be  too  big  for  worry,  too  noble  for  anger,  and  too  strong 
for  fear. 

To  think  well  of  yourself  and  to  proclaim  this  fact  to  the 
world — not  in  loud  words,  but  in  great  deeds. 

To  live  in  the  faith  that  the  world  is  on  your  side  so  long  as 
you  are  true  to  the  best  that  is  in  you. — Year  Booh,  Brooklyn 
Teachers  Association. 

A  SELF-RATING  SCALE  FOR  TEACHERS 


By  Joy  Elmer  Morgan 

Editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association 
Study  the  following  questions  carefully.  Score  the  ones  you 
can  answer  positively  ten ;  less  than  ten  in  proportion.  Your 
total  score  is  the  sum  of  these  ten  items.  Remembering  that 
you  can  guide  your  own  growth  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
these  questions,  try  making  an  inventory  once  each  month  and 
filing  the  record  for  several  years.  Try  writing  ten  questions 
under  each  of  these  ten. 

1.  Do  I  love  and  enjoy  children  and  childhood?  

2.  Do  I  understand  the  seven  cardinal  objectives  of  educa- 
tion and  try  to  relate  all  learning  to  them?  

3.  Can  I  explain  the  difference  between  memorizing  words 
and  building  up  experiences  that  the  child  understands, 
enjoys,  uses?  

4.  Do  I  hold  pupils  more  important  than  subjects?  

5.  Do  I  give  freedom  and  develop  responsibility  among 
pupils?  

6.  Are  my  habits  of  life  so  org-anized  as  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  effectiveness  ?     

7.  Am  I  a  constant  learner,  curious  and  intellectually 
honest?  

S.  Do  I  support  professional  organizations  that  seek  to  ele- 
vate education  ?  

9.  Do  I  know  the  price  that  has  been  paid  through  the  ages 

for  human  freedom  ?  

10.  Do  I  believe  that  what  should  be  is  more  important  than 

what  has  been  or  is  ?  

_  Total  score     

Therefore,  for  personal  efficiency  in  all  study  and  other  work, 
three  things  are  absolutely  essential:  (1)  There  must  be  a 
residuum  of  human  energy  over  and  above  that  which  is  needed 
to  meet  one's  ordinary  bodily  wants.  All  the  intellectual  and 
moral  activities  which  have  come  to  be  the  great  factors  in 
mental  and  social  evolution,  and  which  serve  as  the  directing 
forces  in  human  evolution  and  personal  life,  are  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  available  energy  over  and  above  that  which 
is  needed  for  mere  living.  Therefore,  in  an  efficient  life  this 
residuum  of  energy  is  carefully  conserved.  But  (2)  it  must 
also  be  released  at  the  proper  time,  and  (3)  it  must  be  rightly 
directed  or  effectively  used  if  personal  efficiency  in  one's  study 
or  other  work  is  to  be  attained. — Book's  "Learning  How  to 
Study  and  Work  Effectively." 
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^Natural  Slate  Blackboards— 
Clearly  Permanent,  Economical! 

"Easy  to  Write  On — Easy  to  Clean  !" 

"More  Permanent  Than  the  Finest  Buildings  !" 

"No  Up-keep  Cost  Whatsoever !" 

These  three  qualities,  and  more,  are  the  reasons 
why  school  authorities  over  the  entire  United 
States  insist  on  Natural  Slate  Blackboards. 

Think  of  it  —  Natural  Slate  Blackboards  in- 
stalled in  1863  in  Philadelphia  are  still  in  daily  use 
— as  good  as  new. 

Think  of  it — the  City  of  Chicago,  besides  many 
other  cities  and  towns,  uses  Natural  Slate  Black- 
boards entirely. 

Write  for  interesting  data  on  Natural  Slate 
Blackboards. 


Natural   Slate  Blackboard  Co. 

103  Robin  Ave.,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 


NATURAL  SLATE  BLACKBOARDS 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Hare  Wagner 
William  John  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  State  of  California,  and  director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  has  practically  completed  the  plan  of  reor- 
ganization. 

On  July  28,  under  section  1517,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  also  the  State  Commissioners  of  Education,  ceased  to 
function.  There  was  an  interregnum  of  three  days,  in  which 
the  heads  of  departments,  under  the  late  Board  of  Education, 
were  without  any  legal  status  and  were  unable  to  draw  pay 
from  July  28  to  August  1,  1927.  The  new  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  appointed  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young,  met  and 
organized  under  the  direction  of  William  John  Cooper,  and 
the  various  officials  began  to  function  immediately  under  new 
titles  and  a  new  legal  status. 

This  event  marks  a  new  era  in  the  educational  history  of 
California.  The  importance  of  the  change  is  not  in  the  law, 
but  in  the  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  various  administra- 
tive offices.  William  John  Cooper  is  tremendously  efficient. 
You  may  disagree  with  his  plans  and  the  selection  of  his  assist- 
ants and  the  educational  slant  he  may  have  on  political,  reli- 
gious and  racial  problems,  but  not  upon  his  efficiency  or  sincere 
desire  to  be.  open-minded  and  four-square  in  all  his  decisions. 

The  next  five  years  will  see  remarkable  growth  in  school 
population  in  California,  in  organization  of  complex  systems, 
interlocking  every  branch  of  education.  The  strongest  and  yet 
the  smallest  unit  of  democracy,  the  school  district  trustee,  will 
disappear  and  the  school  system  will  not  be  led,  but  will  be 
dominated  by  experts. 

The  entire  success  of  the  new  regime  will  depend  largely 
upon  men,  not  measures.  Director  Cooper  has  about  him  an 
able  staff  of  experts  and  there  is  every  reason  for  the  school 
people  to  uphold  his  measures  and  his  men  when  right  and 
oppose  them  when  wrong. 

Superintendent  Cooper  uses  the  word  "deputy"  to  mean 
just  what  the  lexicographer  means.  Deputize:  to  authorize; 
to  delegate,  and  with  an  European  slant  to  deputize  with  power 
to  legislate. 

The  divisions,  bureaus,  etc.,  under  William  John  Cooper, 
therefore,  will  mean  something  more  than  clerical  work,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  the  men  and  women  are  selected  from 
the  standpoint  of  service  to  the  educational  public.  The  system 
may  be  graphically  presented  by  the  following  diagram: 


Words  are  always  interesting.  The  three  great  books  that 
teachers  of  English  should  study  are  "Trench  on  Words," 
Blair's  "Rhetoric,"  and  "The  Philology  of  the  English 
Tongue"  by  Earle.  These  are  old  books — from  fifty  years  to  a 
century — but  recent  books  do  not  approach  them  in  real  value 
of  content.  Study  words.  Short,  simple  words.  Exercise 
thrift  in  your  expressions.  Success  will  wait  upon  the  man  or 
woman  who  will  lead  and  dominate  in  the  reform  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Although  President  Roosevelt  and  the  National 
Education  Association  endorsed  the  abbreviated  spelling  of 
catalog,  program,  thru,  thoro,  and  six  other  words,  the  news- 
papers, publishers,  and  printers  would  not  accept  the  new 
spelling,  which  would  have  meant  a  wise  and  economic  use  of 
the  English  language.  Progress  has  been  slow  in  the  carpentry 
of  words.  The  English  language  developed  more  in  the  age  of 
Shakespeare  than  it  has  during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 

How  did  you  spend  your  valuable  margin  of  time  during  vaca- 
tion ?  We  know  that  thousands  rushed  hither  and  thither  from 
classroom  to  classroom  getting  information  with  a  scientific 
slant,  and  getting  credits  that  are  required  for  jobs  or  promo- 
tions. However,  the  hours  that  count  are  those  that  you  live 
with  yourself  in  introspection  and  study  of  yourself,  based  on 
the  experiences  that  you  have  acquired.  We  do  not  live  when 
we  are  absorbed  in  work  or  routine  that  has  become  a  fixed 
habit.  Vacation,  therefore,  should  bring  self-development :  a 
new  flare  to  one's  personality,  a  happy  adventure  along  the 
margins  of  life.  Just  as  we  write  on  the  margins  of  books, 
ideas  suggested  by  reading  the  page  of  print,  so  should  we  write 
on  the  margins  of  life  the  suggestions  we  get  during  vacation 
time. 

111 

September  9,  Admission  Day,  1927,  should  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  children.  The  story  of  Fremont  should  be 
told — his  daring,  his  picturesque  adventures,  and  his  love  of 
the  outdoors,  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty  that  gave  all  the 
valuable  territory  of  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  part  of 
Utah  to  the  United  States.  Ruth  Thompson,  "Aunt  Betty' 
of  Radio  KGO,  has  prepared  a  very  interesting  and  original 
program  for  children.  We  hope  it  will  be  used  in  the  class- 
rooms, as  it  should  leave  a  permanent  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  children. 

111 

Under  the  title  "Builders  of  Our  Profession,"  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association  makes  this  concise, 
clear,  definite,  simple  statement  of  all  teachers'  activities: 

This  generation  of  teachers  has  the  privilege  of  working  in  an  era 
of  enlarging  professional  vision  and  enterprise.  The  level  of  train- 
ing is  rising.  Nearly  one  teacher  in  three  attends  summer  school. 
Normal  schools  are  becoming  teachers'  colleges.  Victories  are  being 
won  for  tenure,  higher  salaries,  and  better  working  conditions.  Pro- 
fessional organizations  are  winning  recognition  as  the  policy  deter- 
mining agencies  of  education.  The  demand  which  these  organizations 
make  on  the  time  and  resources  of  the  teacher  is  small  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  the  educational  advance  that  grows  out  of  their  activities. 

iii 

Under  the  new  law  providing  for  a  department  of  ' '  School 
House  Planning, ' '  there  should  be  general  improvement  in  the 
architecture,  the  sanitation,  the  arrangement  of  lighting,  seat 
ing,  and  playground  facilities  of  the  rural  schools.  In  fact,  the 
rural  schools  have,  in  William  John  Cooper  and  Helen  Heifer 
man,  strong  advocates  of  improved  methods.  Both  have  had 
personal  contact  with  rural  schools.  Andrew  P.  Hill,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  Director  of  School  Plan- 
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Bring,  is  well  equipped  by  experience,  good  sense,  etc.,  for  the 
[(position.  Doctor  F.  B.  Dresslar  and  Edward  Hyatt  were  pio- 
jaeers  in  better  school  planning.  Doctor  Dresslar 's  book  on 
I 'School  Architecture"  had  nation-wide  use  and  is  still  a 
standard;  Edward  Hyatt's  school  bulletin  on  "School  Plan- 
ning "  will  be  hard  to  excel,  even  in  this  day  and  generation  of 
beautiful,  model  school  buildings. 


■William  James  of  Harvard  once  said:  "Outside  their  own 
lousiness,  the  ideas  gained  by  men  before  they  are  twenty-five 
lire  practically  the  only  ideas  they  shall  have  in  their  lives. 
They  cannot  get  anything  new ! ' '  The  results  at  summer  ses- 
sions  in  universities,  where  thousands  of  men  past  forty  years 
jf  age  attend,  prove  that  Professor  James  was  not  correct  in 
lis  statement.  Men  at  every  period  of  life  are  acquiring  new 
mowledge.  Students  in  adult  classes,  according  to  Thorndike, 
ire  making  splendid  records.  Men  and  women  should  be  en- 
jouraged  to  learn  at  any  age.  ' '  Genius, ' '  said  a  witty  French- 
man, "is  enthusiasm  of  youth  carried  into  old  age."  If  one 
las  the  enthusiasm  to  acquire  new  knowledge  on  any  subject, 
.t  can  be  done  after  one  is  seventy  years  of  age.  Ability  to 
earn  is  not  exclusively  the  attribute  of  children. 


Will 


Berkeley  School  Business  Management  Survey,  directed  by 
lesse  B.  Sears  of  Stanford  University  recently,  is  published  in 
in  attractive  bulletin  and  contains  some  valuable  material,  but 
m  page  twenty-one,  under  the  title  ' '  Effect  of  Wrong  Tradi- 
ions, ' '  appears  the  following  : 

Effect  of  Wrong  Traditions. — The  tradition  that  local  money  should 
>e  kept  at  home  has  some  merit — other  things  being  equal — but  other 
,hings  are  often  not  equal.  The  local  dealer  who  insists  most  upon 
;he  "buy  at  home"  principle  for  the  school  board  is  usually  the  last 
one  to  apply  that  principle  in  his  own  business,  and  the  first  one  to 
:aise  his  prices  when  the  board  gives  him  an  order.  Most  every  city 
is  suffering  more  or  less  from  the  pressure  of  this  traditional  idea, 
fohn  Doe  approaches  the  board  with  the  claim  that  the  city  owes  him 
i  job  or  an  order  for  goods,  because  he  is  a  taxpayer.  This  is  a 
■amiliar  hut  pathetic  form  of  petty  begging,  all  too  prevalent  in 
mblic  business. 

Berkeley  is  not  entirely  f ree  from  the  influence  of  this  sickly  senti- 
nentalism.  It  is  disgusting  to  think  of  a  successful  business  man 
isking  alms  of  his  own  city.  The  cure  for  this  practice  is  not  easy. 
'.t  not  only  requires  honesty  and  intelligence  in  the  purchasing  de- 
partment, but  it  requires  constant  watching.  Bids  must  be  studied 
lor  evidence  of  genuine  competition  or  ingenious  collusion.  Much  of 
he  latter  is  undertaken,  and,  without  careful  watching,  will  pass 
uiite  unnoticed  and  the  taxpayer  pays  the  bill. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  about  the  mental 
Uttitude  shown  in  the  above  quotation.    The  "buy  at  home" 

tin   principle  is  based  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  nation 

k™  ly  the  protective  tariff.  The  attack  on  all  local  taxpayers  who 
idicit  trade  from  city  officials,  because  there  are  instances  of 
oetty  graft,  is  unwarranted.  The  large  majority — yes,  95  per 
;ent  of  all  taxpayers  who  solicit  trade — are  honest  men  and 
jelieve.  in  quality  and  service.  Professional  men  are  too  quick 
n  their  judgments  in  reference  to  business  men.  They  are  not 
disgusting.    They  are  not  petty  beggars.    There  are  a  few 

ili«  people  in  the  world  who,  like  Professor  Sears,  believe  that  home 
industry  is  a  "familiar,  but  pathetic  form  of  petty  begging." 
lowever,  the  majority  of  people  believe  that,  all  things  being 
iqual,  local  manufacturers,  local  merchants,  local  teachers, 

e'ffe  local  stores,  should  be  given  the  preference.  Do  not  penalize 
i  taxpayer  or  a  teacher  just  because  they  happen  to  be  a  citizen 
if  your  home  town  ! 


Illl 

'iri- 


Irai 
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With  the  resignation  of  George  T.  Berry  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Butte  County  loses  an  excellent  official.  Coming  to  the 
)lace  after  the  office  had  been  in  turmoil  for  several  years,  Mr. 
Jerry  brought  order  out  of  disorder  and  peace  after  storm.  He 
las  administered  his  duties  with  saneness  and  efficiency  and 
or  the  public  good.  He  leaves  the  position  because  he  will  be 
letter  paid  elsewhere,  as  is  too  often  the  case  when  competent 
nen  enter  public  life.  The  truth  is,  the  salary  of  the  School 
Superintendent  of  Butte  County  is  too  low.  Because  of  the  low 
alary  it  is  difficult  to  draw  competent  and  experienced  persons 


to  the  position  and  difficult  to  hold  them  afterward.— Chico 
Record. 

i       i       i 

President  Coolidge,  from  his  vacation  residence  in  South 
Dakota,  issued  the  following  statement:  "I  do  not  choose  to 
be  a  candidate  for  President  in  1928."  Immediately  the  word 
choose ' '  became,  for  a  time,  the  most  important  word  in  the 
English  language,  and  American  philosophers,  lexicographers, 
politicians,  statesmen,  and  journalists  all  had  special  interpre- 
tations of  the  word  "choose."  Study  the  definition  as  given  by 
Webster's  Dictionary,  and  you  may  know  more,  or  perhaps 
less,  than  you  do  now  of  the  political  significance  of  the  word 
' '  choose ' ' : 

CHOOSE  (chooz),  v.  t.;  pret.  CHOSE  (ehoz) ;  p.  p.  cho'sen  (chO'z'n), 
chose  (Obs.) ;  p.  pr.  $  vb.  n.  choos'ing.  [ME.  chesen,  cheosen,  AS. 
ce  osan;  akin  to  OS.  l-iosan,  D.  Uesen,  Q.  kiesen,  Icel.  kjosa,  Goth,  kiusan, 
L.  qustare  to  taste,  Skr.  jush  to  enjoy.  Cf.  choice,  gust  taste.]  1.  To 
make  choice  of ;  to  select ;  to  take  by  way  of  preference  from  two  or  more 
objects  offered;  to  elect;  to  decide  (to  do  something)  from  inclination  or 
preference;— often  with  infinitive  object;  as,  to  choose  the  less  of  two 
evils  ; 

he  chooses  to  go  to  London. 

chose  me  for  a  humble  friend. — Pope. 

2.  To  think  proper;  to  please;— with  infinitive  object. 

3.  To  wish  to  have;  desire;  want.   Vulgar  or  Colloq. 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  if  we  did  not  choose  a  more  gen- 
teel apartment. — Goldsmith. 


James  Ferguson,  formerly  principal  of  the  Chico  High  School, 
now  the  principal  of  the  Jefferson  Union  High  School,  Daly 
City  and  Colma,  San  Mateo  County,  has  a  hobby.  It  is  the 
raising  of  dates  on  the  Colorado  Desert.  It  is  a  hobby  that 
pays.  It  is  possible  to  build  up  a  yearly  income,  from  ten  acres, 
of  $10,000  or  more,  from  the  money  that  a  high  school  prin- 
cipal should  save  on  a  reasonable  basis,  from  his  salary.  The 
project  with  Mr.  Ferguson  is  not  a  company  one,  but  an  indi- 
vidual one,  and  it  is  a  worthy  project,  because  it  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community  and  the  gain  is  not  based  on  someone 
else's  financial  loss,  as  it  so  frequently  is  in  the  buying  of 
stocks,  etc. 


Agnes  Howe,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
whose  record  as  a  progressive  educational  leader,  teacher, 
lecturer,  and  superintendent  is  outstanding,  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Teachers  College  of  San  Francisco, 
summer  session,  in  the  department  of  history. 


City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Roy  Cloud  of  Eedwood  City, 
in  addition  to  looking  after  his  building  program  and  the 
needs  of  his  rapidly  growing  educational  plant,  during  vaca- 
tion wrote  the  history  of  San  Mateo  County  for  an  Eastern 
publishing  firm. 

Archibald  J.  Cloud,  chief  deputy  of  the  San  Francisco  School 
Department,  who  has  made,  from  the  educational  side,  such 
splendid  contributions  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  as  leader 
on  the  educational  committee,  has  devoted  his  vacation  to 
teaching.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  of  San  Francisco. 


Louise  Clark,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Sonoma  County, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  Taxpayers 
Association.  Her  experience  in  Sonoma  County,  plus  her 
energy  and  ability,  will  be  of  great  value,  and  her  interest  in 
all  educational  work  will  greatly  aid  the  association  in  arriving 
at  just  and  practical  conclusions. 


Mark  Keppel,  County  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  County 
Schools,  and  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  directors  of 
the  California  Teachers  Association,  conducted  classes  consist- 
ing of  over  five  hundred  students  at  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Superintendent  Kep- 
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pel  has  a  most  effective  way  of  getting  across,  to  young  teach- 
ers, the  problems  of  the  elementary  schools,  in  law,  discipline, 
reports,  and  citizen  training.  More  of  our  institutions  for 
teacher  training  should  use  County  Superintendents  to  give 
courses  on  the  practical  side  of  teaching. 

i       1       1 

A.  C.  Argo,  principal  of  the  Sequoia  Union  High  School  at 
Redwood  City,  spent  his  vacation  as  lecturer  in  the  summer 
session,  University  of  Oregon,  at  Eugene. 

1  1  i 

Oscar  H.  Oleson,  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Half  Moon 
Bay  schools,  was  married  recently  to  Bessie  D.  Young,  the 
principal  of  the  Lincoln  School,  Redwood  City.  While  they 
both  read  The  Western  Journal  op  Education,  it  is  not 
claimed  that  our  editorial  in  favor  of  married  teachers  was  the 
deciding  factor  in  determining  the  matrimonial  venture  of 
these  well-known  and  successful  school  principals. 

1  i  i 

Arthur  Chamberlain,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  and 
who  will  retire  August  31  from  that  important  position,  was  a 
delegate  and  attended  the  biennial  conference  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  at  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
was  asked  to  promote  and  organize  an  international  thrift 
society  section. 

Superintendent  Clarence  W.  Edwards  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  has 
made  a  special  study  of  administrative  educational  problems  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  during  the  summer 
session.  ^^ 

ROBERTS  HEADS  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


The  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College,  which  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  under  the  leadership  of  Doctor  Frederic 
Burk,  maintained  a  national  reputation  for  graduating  stu- 
dents with  a  love  of  teaching,  with  enthusiasm  for  individual 
work,  and  a  wholesome  critical  attitude  to  the  lockstep  in  edu- 
cation, is  to  be  presided  over  by  Alexander  C.  Roberts.  It  will 
mean  new  buildings,  fine  housing  effects,  a  new  system,  co- 
ordinated organization,  etc.  The  new  students  may  not  miss, 
not  having  known,  the  rugged  pedagogy  of  Doctor  Burk,  or  the 
gentle  leadership  of  Doctor  Anderson.  This  is  the  day  of 
changes — new  men,  new  measures — and  San  Francisco  and  its 
teachers '  college  should  give  Doctor  Roberts  a  hearty  welcome 
and  loyal  support.  He  is  splendidly  equipped  both  by  expe- 
rience and  credentials  for  the  job.  His  record  is  as  follows : 

Education  —  Elementary  education :  Village  schools,  Plainfleld, 
Iowa.  High  school :  Graduate  Latin  course,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  1896. 
Teachers'  college :  Graduate  advanced  Latin  course,  Iowa  State  Teach- 
ers College,  1901.   University :  University  of  Wisconsin,  bachelor  of 


arts  in  history  and  political  science,  1906 ;  University  of  Washington, 
master  of  arts  in  education,  history,  and  political  science,  1917 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  doctor  of  philosophy  in  education,  history, 
and  political  science,  1922. 

Teaching  Experience — Rural  school :  Two  years,  Butler  County, 
Iowa.  Grade  school :  One  year,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.  High  school : 
One  year,  Waverly,  Iowa.  Superintendent  of  Schools :  Two  years  at 
Marathon,  Iowa;  three  years  at  Cresco,  Iowa;  one  year  at  Fairfield, 
Iowa.  Principal  of  the  high  school  and  Superintendent  of  Schools,  , 
ten  years,  at  Everett,  Wash.  President  of  the  Centralia  State  Normal  I 
School,  one  year.  Normal  school :  One  summer  professor  of  educa- 
tion, Cheney,  Wash.  University :  One  summer,  lecturer  in  education, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  and  two  summers,  lecturer  in  educa- 
tion, University  of  Washington;  associate  in  education,  one  year, 
lecturer  on  education,  two  years,  and  professor  of  education  and  di- 
rector of  the  extension  service,  on  permanent  appointment,  University 
of  Washington. 

Experience  in  Teacher  Training — Institute  lecturer :  Iowa  insti- 
tutes, four  summers,  1907-1910;  Washington  institutes,  ten  years. 
Normal  school :  Organized  the  Centralia  Normal  School,  conducted 
summer  school,  1920,  spent  three  months  in  study  of  normal  school 
organization  and  administration,  and  visited  twenty-nine  institutions, 
mostly  in  the  Middle  West  and  East;  taught  advanced  educational  psy- 
chology, principles  of  education,  and  methods  and  supervision,  at 
Cheney,  summer  quarter,  1921;  supervised  the  college  and  normal 
year  class  in  the  Everett  High  School  for  five  years;  supervised  cadet 
teachers  from  the  Bellingham  State  Normal  School  for  two  and  one- 
half  years  in  the  Everett  schools. 

University — Three  summer  quarters  at  Oregon  and  Washington, 
classes  in  administration  and  supervision,  high  school  curriculum, 
etc.;  methods  of  teaching,  high  school  curriculum,  supervision  of 
cadet  teachers,  junior  high  school,  advanced  research  pi'oblems,  etc., 
four  years  at  the  University  of  Washington ;  director  of  the  extension 
service,  two  years. 

Personal — Born  at  Plainfleld,  Iowa,  June  5,  1878;  height,  5  feet 
lO1/^  inches;  weight,  190;  health  excellent;  member  of  protestant 
church ;  Republican ;  four  children ;  Welch  and  Scotch  ancestry. 

Writings — "The  High  School  Principal";  "The  Philosophy  and 
Practice  of  the  Extra-Curricular  Activities";  two-volume  study  of 
entire  secondary  field  now  in  preparation;  bibliography  of  magazine 
articles  runs  to  thirty  titles,  doctorate  thesis  published  by  the  univer- 
sity; editor  of  "The  Bookshelf,"  Washington  Education  Journal. 


New  principals  in  large  high  schools  of  California  this  year 
include :  George  C.  Jensen,  Sacramento  High,  succeeding 
John  F.  Dale ;  John  E.  Aseltine,  succeeding  Glen  0.  Perkins  of 
San  Diego  High ;  David  Durst,  principal  of  Orland  High 
School  for  the  past  seven  years,  accepting  the  principalship  of 
the  Analy  High  School. 


Designating  her  as  one  of  the  outstanding  educators  in  the 
United  States,  President  Remsen  du  Bois  Bird  of  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles,  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  of  that  institution  upon  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 


EARLE  G.   CHANDLER 
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Art   Publication   Society 
Barnes,   A.   S.   &   Co. 
Bccklcy,  Cardy  Co. 
Birchard    Sc   Co. 
Bobbs,   Merrill   &  Co. 
Boni  &  Livcright 
Bruce  Pub.  Co. 
Century  Co. 

Comstock   Publishing   Co. 
Congdon,   C.   H. 
Doublcday,  Page  &  Co. 
Educational   Publishing  Co. 

Parson's  Wild  Flowers  of  California 


Goodyear-Marshall    Publishing   Co. 

Graham,   Andrew   J.   &   Co. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co. 

Hinds,   Hayden   &   Eldrcdgc 

Historical   Publishing  Co. 

Holt,  Henry  &  Co. 

Iroquois  Pub.  Co. 

Laidlaw  Bros.,  Inc. 

Laird    8t  Lee 

Laurel   Book   Co. 

Lippincott,  J.  B.  Co. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Longmans,  Green   SC  Co. 

Lyons  &  Carnahan 


Manual   Arts  Press 
McClurg,  A.  C.  &  Co. 
McKay,  David  Co. 
Mcntzer,  Bush   &  Co. 
Mcrriam,  G.  &  C.  Co. 
Merrill   Co.,  Charles  E. 
Modern   Library,  Inc. 
Neilson  Drawing  Book  Co. 
Ncwson  &  Co. 
Noble  &:  Noble 
Palmer,  A.   N.   Company 
Phonographic  Institute 
Prang  Co. 
Public    School    Publishing   Co. 


Row,   Peterson   &  Co. 
Rowe,  H.  M.  Co. 
Sadlicr,  Wm.  H. 
Sanborn,  Benj.  H.,  &  Co. 
Schwartz,  Kcrwin   &  Fauss 
Scott,  Foresman  Company 
Shaw,  A.  W.  Co. 
Silver,  Burdctt  &  Co. 
University  of  Chicago  Press 
University  Pub.  Co. 
Webb  Pub.  Co. 
Wiley  &  Sons,  John 
Winston  Co. 
World  Book  Co. 

Jepson's  Trees  of  California 
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SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR  DESERT  ENTHUSIAST 


Miss  Eva  D.  Edwards,  newly  appointed  supervisor  of  Alham- 
ra  city  schools,  was  for  five  years  rural  school  supervisor  of 
san  Bernardino  County,  assigned  to  the  desert  section.  Miss 
Edwards  has  been  scheduled  to  give  talks  about  the  desert  in 
alifornia  and  she  has  been  asked  to  speak  at. a  section  of  the 
lational  supervisors '  convention  to  be  held  in  Boston  nest  Feb- 
'uary.  The  following  lines  were  composed  by  Miss  Edwards  as 
i  result  of  her  desert  experience : 

A  DESERT  "IF" 

If  you  can  take  a  school  out  on  the  desert 
With  anywhere  from  five  to  forty  'rolled, 

A  house  quite  twenty  miles  from  any  railroad, 
Exposed  to  all  extremes  of  heat  and  cold; 

If  you  can  make  a  program  satisfying 

The  needs  of  all  eight  grades  and  A's  and  B's, 

And  give  each  class  its  due  and  full  attention, 
And  see  that  every  card's  all  l's  or  E's; 

If  you  can  keep  those  little  rabbits  busy, 
While  you  are  giving  history,  math,  and  lit. 

To  upper  grades,  and  teaching  them  ideals 
And  laws  of  health  to  keep  "their  bodies  fit; 

If  you  can  see  your  effoi-ts  all  perverted 

Because  a  firm  foundation  wasn't  built, 
And  never  have  it  said  that  you've  asserted 

That  your  predecessor  really  bears  the  guilt; 

If  you  can  cope  with  three  men  on  a  school  board — 
Or  what  is  worse,  two  women  and  a  man, 

And  end  the  year  with  love  for  everybody — 
As  sweet  and  mild  as  when  the  year  began; 

If  you  can  live  without  a  drop  of  water, 

Or  get  it  brought  in  bottles,  cans,  and  cups, 

And  act  as  nurse  to  baby  sons  and  daughters, 
And  harbor  cats  and  dogs  and  mangy  pups ; 

If  you  can  board  around  among  your  patrons, 

Or  "keep  house"  in  a  tiny  open  shack — 
With  coyotes  in  nightly  orchestrations 

That  send  the  shivery  chills  all  down  your  back; 

If  you  can  be  good  friends  with  all  the  people, 
And  tangle  not  at  all  with  men  or  wives, 

And  keep  the  uplift  spirit  right  before  them, 
And  act  as  shining  light  to  all  their  lives ; 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  handsome  cowboys, 
Or  other  men  who  need  your  loving  care, 

Propose  to  share  your  pay  and  your  position 
And  live  with  you  on  sage  and  desert  air; 

If  you  can  love  the  sand  dunes  and  the  sage  brush, 
And  the  aching  purple  beauty  of  the  night, 

And  recognize  the  glory  of  the  deep  hush 
That  follows  close  upon  the  fading  light; 

If  April's  wind  nor  winter's  cold  don't  get  you, 
And  heats  of  June  don't  cause  your  soul  to  sear, 

You're  safe.   Let  not  your  future  fret  you. 
No  doubt  they'll  let  you  stay  another  year ! 

Eva  D.  Edwards. 
December,  1926. 
With  apologies  to  Mudyard  Kipling. 


FISHING,  AN  ARITHMETIC  PROJECT 

As  the  teacher  sketches  on  the  blackboard  a  representation 
of  fish  in  the  water,  she  may  say :  ' '  Today  we  are  going  to  take 
a  little  fishing  trip.  I  am  sure  all  the  boys  would  like  to  go,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  girls  would  like  to  go,  too. ' '  As  the  teacher 
continues  to  talk  in  this  manner,  she  completes  her  sketch  and 
writes  in  the  water  the  combinations  which  are  to  represent  the 
fish.  These,  of  course,  are  the  combinations  on  which  the  chil- 
dren need  drill.  "Well,"  says  the  teacher,  "here  we  are,  ready 
to  go  fishing,  and  what  a  lot  of  fish  there  are !  Edward,  you 
may  get  into  the  boat  and  catch  some  of  them."  She  then 
points  to  various  combinations  representing  fish,  and  Edward 


tries  to  catch  the  fish  by  telling  the  combinations.  If  he  is  suc- 
cessful he  may  be  allowed  to  call  on  another  pupil,  or  the 
teacher  may  keep  the  matter  in  her  own  hands,  thus  directing 
the  drill  toward  those  who  particularly  need  it.  The  combi- 
nations may  be  changed  as  often  as  desired.  This  game  is  not 
intended  to  represent  a  contest;  but  by  giving  each  child  the 
same  number  of  opportunities,  and  by  scoring  the  number  of 
fish  he  catches,  the  element  of  contest  between  individuals  or 
"sides  "may  be  introduced. — From  "The  Searchlight  Arithme- 
tics," Introductory  Book  (a  book  for  pre-third-grade  teachers), 
by  Burdette  B.  Buckingham  and  W.  J.  Osburn. 

NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  BRAINS 


Many  a  boy  finds  out  that  he  can  get  along  by  charming  his 
teachers  or  bluffing  them.  This  may  be  more  fun  for  the  boy 
than  studying,  but  it  tends  to  atrophy  his  mind  through  disuse. 
Ability  is  often  hard  to  recognize  through  a  screen  of  shyness 
and  a  quiet  disposition.  It  is  very  dangerous,  however,  to 
assume  that  because  a  person  says  little  he  thinks  much.  It  is 
often  found  that  he  says  little  because  he  has  little  to  say.  Then, 
again,  our  attention  is  sometimes  diverted  from  ability  by  too 
much  talk,  which  comes  in  such  volume  and  with  such  assur- 
ance that  one  is  engulfed  by  it  and  lacks  the  patience  to  analyze 
the  whole  outpour  for  the  good  that  it  may  contain. 

But  whether  intellectual  ability  is  obvious  or  covered  up,  it 
is  the  quality  that  must  exist  and  be  cultivated  if  the  heights- 
are  to  be  reached.  The  beautiful  but  dumb  are  not  found  in 
the  world's  hall  of  fame.  There  is  no  substitute  for  brains. 
Good  character,  charm,  and  initiative  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  intellectual  ability  to  useful  fruition,  but  they  are  not 
substitutes  for  it.  For  this  reason  the  parents  and  friends  who 
plead  for  the  youth  purely  on  the  ground  of  these  qualities  are 
leaving  out  the  fundamentals.  Intellectual  ability  is  the  bottom 
of  the  tub.  The  other  qualities  are  the  sides.  The  higher  the 
sides  extend  the  more  the  tub  will  hold,  but.it  won't  hold 
anything  without  a  tight  bottom. — From  "Picking  the  Win- 
ners," by  Herbert  E.  Haivkes,  Dean  of  Columbia  University, 
in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


PUPILS'  READING  ABILITIES  VARY  WIDELY 


The  abilities  of  pupils  in  reading  differ  widely  both  in  rate 
and  in  comprehension.  For  example,  three  hundred  eighth- 
grade  pupils  were  found  to  vary  from  100  to  650  words  per 
minute  in  rate  of  reading  narrative  prose,  and  in  percentage 
of  correct  answers  to  questions  on  content  from  10  to  100. 
Seven  hundred  and  eleven  sixth-grade  pupils  were  found  to 
vary  from  0  to  125  words  in  Haggerty's  scale  Sigma  3,  which 
allows  a  maximum  score  of  144  words.  This  would  mean  a  dif- 
ference as  wide  as  that  between  an  ability  to  comprehend  the 
"Three  Bears"  and  an  ability  to  comprehend  Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet." — From  "Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects," by  Homer  B.  Reed. 


WHY  CHARACTER  EDUCATION 


Out  op  one  hundred  normally  intelligent,  healthy  children  of 
four  to  six  years,  two-thirds  were  found  to  have  personality 
handicaps  that  interfered  with  their  learning  in  school.  Doctor 
Grace  E.  Bird,  professor  of  educational  psychology  at  the 
Khode  Island  College  of  Education,  reported  that  of  the  sixty- 
seven  handicapped  personalities,  eight  were  troubled  with  shy- 
ness or  fear,  eight  were  handicapped  by  being  continually 
dependent  upon  commendation  as  a  stimulus  to  keep  up  their 
efforts,  two  had  so  strong  a  personal  prejudice  for  or  against 
the  teacher  that  their  freedom  to  fix  their  minds  on  the  lesson 
was  seriously  interfered  with,  two  sought  distinction  by  means 
of  boisterous  physical  activity,  two  attracted  notice  by  being 
self-appointed  comedians,  two  were  ready  to  argue  with  fists 
or  other  weapons  on  the  slightest  cause,  and  four  were  more 
interested  in  their  neighbors  than  in  their  own  affairs.  Had 
these  personal  handicaps  been  recognized  and  corrected  in 
early  childhood,  a  greater  measure  of  life  success  might  have 
been  attained. — Boston  Transcript. 
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[News  items  far  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 

M.  0.  Poulson,  County  Superintendenl  of 
Schools,  Beaver  City,  Utah,  lias  accepted  a 
position  with  the  school  system  in  Oakland, 
where  Fred  Hunter  is  City  Superintendent 


II.  L.  SCHNABEL  lias  accepted  the  position  of 
principal  of  the  Tomales  .Joint  Union  High 

Sel I.    lie  was  formerly  principal  of  the 

Point  Arena  and  the  Analy  high  schools. 

1        1        i 

The  Willow  Glen  School  District  near  San 
Jose  has  voted  favorably  upon  a  %\  *,()()() 
school  bond  issue.  Several  new  classrooms 
are  being  added  to  the  present  building  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted some  time  this  fall. 

1  1  i 

Mrs.  Bertha  Reid  Seeley,  principal  of  the 
Saratoga  Grammar  School  for  the  past  year, 
has  been  asked  to  continue  her  work  in  that 
capacity.  She  will  also  have  charge  of  the 
eighth  grade. 

1        i        i 

Mechanics  and  engineering  courses  for 
mechanically  minded  pupils  are  among  the 
courses  included  at  the  California  Polytech- 
nic  School,   San  Luis  Obispo,   where  B.  R. 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $60  and  $90. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50   extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  62  1    North  El  Molino 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


CHARLES  W.  DECKER,  D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE   NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
•COLTON    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper   Institute,   New   York   City,   established 
in    1863,  originators   of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


Crandall  is  president  of  the  school.  Infor- 
mation regarding  all  courses  will  be  mailed 
to  those  who  request  it. 

George  L.  Snowdbn,  formerly  of  the  school 

system,  Lancaster,  Los  Angeles  County,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  the  grammar 
school  in  Riverbank. 


The  unit  system,  which  is  being  followed 
in  ten  county  courses  of  study  in  California, 
has  been  adopted  in  Sonoma  County,  where 
().  F.  Staton  is  County  Superintendent.  San 
Francisco  and  Humboldt  are  two  of  the 
counties  successfully  using  this  system. 


Byron  C.  Gibbs,  a   recent  graduate  of  the 

Stale  Teachers  College,  San  Jose,  has  been 
appointed  to  a  position  on  the  teaching  staff 

of  tlie  Hillsborough  Grammar  School. 


Raymond  H.  Butzbach,  for  I  hi'  past  four- 
teen years  head  of  the  science  department  of 
the  Woodland  High  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  school  to  take  the 
place  of  William  M.  Hynian. 


CHENOWETH  ISSUES  NEW 
HANDBOOK 


"Kern  County  Rural  School  Standards,  a 
Handbook  for  Teachers,  Trustees,  and  Pa- 
trons," is  the  title  of  a  booklet  just  issued  by 
L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Kern  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Bakersfleld.  The  booklet  in- 
cludes a  scorecard  and  is  in  explanation  of  that 
scorecard.  The  aim  of  the  two  is  standardiza- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  county.  Before  at- 
tempting this  project  the  school  authorities 
studied  similar  systems  used  in  the  United 
States. 

Referring  to  the  purpose  of  the  scorecard, 
Superintendent  Chenoweth  states  that  the  two 
are  to  be  used  "as  a  guide  to  the  improvement 
of  Kern  County  rural  schools  through  better 
buildings,  better  grounds,  better  equipment, 
better  teaching,  and  better  community  co- 
operation. Each  school  that  receives  satis- 
factory standing  on  the  scorecard  will  be 
designated  'Standard  School'  and  will  receive 
from  the  County  Superintendent  a  certificate 
of  standardization."  Copies  of  these  cards, 
with  the  accompanying  booklet,  are  sent  to 
each  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  The 
scorecard  is  checked  in  turn  by  teacher,  trus- 
tee, and  County  Superintendent.  A  certificate 
is  awarded  to  the  schools  maintaining  the  re- 
quired standard. 

This  material  is  creating  favorable  com- 
ment in  educational  circles  and  Superintend- 
ent Chenoweth  expresses  himself  as  glad  to 
send  samples  of  his  scorecards  to  other  edu- 
cators desiring  them.  | 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 


to  All  Amusements 


Absolutely  Fireproof 


RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 


New  Dictation 
Material 


C~*~S 


Rational  Dictation 

,   by 

Dr.  Edward  J.  McNa.mara,  Principal,  and 

Mark  I.  Marki:tt.  Chairman, 
Department  of  Stenography,  High  School  of 
Commerce,    New  York   City. 

Rational  Dictation,  written  by  two  of 
the  best  known  shorthand  teachers  in 
the  country,  is  new  in  both  content  and 
method.  The  book  will  contain  about  480 
pages  of  material,  and  will  be  divided 
into  three  parts: 

1.  Letters  from  Regents'  Examina- 
tions (193  letters). 

2.  Actual  correspondence  pertaining 
to  various  types  of  business  (332 
letters). 

3.  Articles  (63  articles). 

In  addition  to  the  actual  dictation  let- 
ters, the  book  will  contain  eight  pages  of 
models  of  letterheads,  complimentary 
closing,  signatures,  etc.,  and  a  classified 
index  of  letters.  The  letters  will  be 
numbered  in  sequence,  beginning  with  1 
in  each  part.  In  addition  to  this  sequence 
number,  there  will  be  a  number  referring 
to  the  next  letter  in  that  classification. 
This  plan  will  enable  teachers  to  group 
letters  according  to  types  of  business 
where  such  classification  is  deemed  de- 
sirable. 

Shorthand  Vocabulary 

All  letters  and  articles  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  shorthand  vocabulary  of  im- 
portant or  difficult  words  and  phrases. 
These  outlines  are  printed  in  the  left 
margin  of  the  page.  The  shorthand  out- 
lines, as  far  as  possible,  are  placed  oppo- 
site the  lines  in  which  the  words  or 
phrases  are  to  be  found. 

Syllabic  Intensity 

This  book  is  graded  according  to  syl- 
labic intensity,  ranging  from  1.22  to  1.87. 


Gregg  Speed  Studies 

ion  is  not  a  substitute 
Studies.    Best  results 

by  using  the  first  140 
Speed    Studies    along 

and  by  correlating  the 
in  Speed  Studies  with 

tides  in  Rational  Die- 


A  Companion  to 

Rational  Dictat 
for  Gregg  Speed 
will  be  obtained 
pages  of  Gregg 
with  the  Manual, 
remaining  lessons 
the  letters  and  ar 
tation. 

List  Price  $1.40— Discount  to  Schools 

Except    when   ordered  for  examination 

with  a  view  to  adoption  for  class  use. 
single  "desk  copies"  mill  be  billed  at  the 
regular   teachers  '  discount  of  25%. 


THE  GREGG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago         Boston 
San  Francisco        London 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


By  May  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organiser,  California  State  Library 


County  Library  Chat 

Miss  Frances  Burket,  librarian  of  Sutter 
County  Free  Library,  issues  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin to  the  custodians  of  the  county  library 
Ibranehes  entitled  "County  Library  Chat."  It 
eeps  the  custodians  in  touch  with  the  work  of 
its  own  and  other  libraries  by  sending  out 
items  of  local,  state,  national,  and  interna- 
tional interest. 

The  monthly  reports  giving-  comparative 
statistics  have  proved  helpful  to  the  custo- 
dians, as  they  were  eager  to  show  an  increase 
in  circulation  over  the  year  before  and  in 
most  cases  were  successful. 

Notices  of  meetings  to  be  held  and  reports 
of  such  meetings  have  tended  to  stir  up  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  among  the  custodians.  A 
notable  example  is  that  of  a  series  of  splen- 
did lectures  held  in  the  interest  of  adult  edu- 
cation. A  notice  concerning  it  was  sent  to 
the  custodians  and  they  in  turn  interested  the 
members  of  their  communities.  Anything  that 
will  further  adult  education  or  Americaniza- 
tion work  is  stressed  by  the  county  library. 
As  a  result  of  the  notices  in  the  "Chats," 
several  of  the  courses  included  in  the  "Read- 
ing With  a  Purpose"  series  have  been  re- 
quested, particularly  those  on  Child  Welfare, 
Psychology,  Religion,  and  English  Literature. 

Frequent  lists  of  nonflction  have  proved  a 
great  help  in  furthering  the  demand  for  this 
type  of  literature.  A  list  of  eighty  books  for 
farmers  was  issued  for  their  use.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
children  a  list  of  books  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject was  compiled  and  notice  sent  through  the 
"Chat"  to  the  custodians  that  the  books  were 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  county  library. 
Within  a  month  requests  had  come  for  prac- 
tically every  volume  on  the  subject. 

A  reading  club  of  twelve  members  in  the 


We  Are  the  California  Depository 
for  the 

School  and  College 
Textbooks 

OF  THE  FOLLOWING  PUBLISHERS 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY. 
RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY. 
PRENTICE  HALL.  INC. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  COMPANY. 
CHEMICAL    CATALOG    COMPANY. 

We  Also  Carry 

The 
Technical  and  Scientific  Works 

OF 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

We    Can    Supply    the    Business,    Technical 

and   Scientific    Books    of   All 

Publishers 

TECHNICAL 
BOOK  COMPANY 

525  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

PHONE  GARFIELD  19 


village  of  Meridian  has  realized  so  much 
pleasure  and  profit  from  its  meetings  that  it 
has  decided  to  continue  them  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  bulletin  the 
custodians  were  informed  that  the  county 
library  has  a  picture  machine  for  the  use  of 
clubs  or  other  organizations  wishing  it  and 
will  loan  it  and  the  services  of  an  operator 
from  the  library.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  Library  has  an  excellent 
collection  of  several  hundred  reproductions 
of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  and  also  of 
modern  art  that  may  be  borrowed  in  the  same 
manner  that  books  are  borrowed  from  the 
State  Library. 

Recently  the  Sutter  County  Library 
changed  its  charging  system,  reregistered  the. 
borrowers,  and  took  an  inventory  of  the 
books.  Miss  Burket  complimented  the  custo- 
dians upon  their  administration  of  the 
branches,  which  showed  that  the  books 
checked  up  almost  100  per  cent  perfect.  There 
are  thirteen  community  branches  with  a  circu- 
lation of  almost  70,000  this  year. 

The  twenty-eight  elementary  and  two  high 
school  districts  that  have  been  served  by  the 
county  library  used  during  the  year  19,205 
supplementary  texts  and  home-reading  books, 
174  maps,  108  music  records,  207  magazine 
subscriptions,  11  stereoscopes,  1686  stereo- 
graphs, 37  pictures,  14  globes,  19  sets  of 
encyclopedias,  23  large  dictionaries,  and  163 
charts. 

During   the    ten   years    since    the    Sutter 
County  Free  Library  was  established  it  has 
shown  a  fine  steady  growth. 
f        i        •/ 

Notes 

George  T.  Clark  will  retire  on  January  1, 
1928,  as  librarian  of  the  Stanford  University 
Library  and  will  be  placed  on  the  emeritus 
list.  Mr.  Clark  has  been  at  Stanford  since 
1907.  He  went  to  the  university  from  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Library.  He  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  California  and 
was  formerly  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  State  libraries.  His  successor  is 
Nathan  Van  Patten,  librarian  of  Queens 
University,  Kingston,  Toronto.  Mi'.  Van  Pat- 
ten has  been  librarian  at  the  Wolcott  Gibbs 
Library,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  library  of  the  Oakland  School  De- 
partment has  been  moved  from  the  city  hall 
to  Chabot  Hall  in  order  to  make  way  for  a' 
rearrangement  of  the  School  Superinten- 
dent's office.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Madison,  libra- 
rian of  the  school  department,  has  been  in- 
strumental in  making  the  library  a  vital  part 
of  the  school  system. 

Miss  Carmelita  Duff  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Butte  County  Free  Library. 
Miss  Duff  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Carnegie  Library  School, 
Pittsburgh.  She  was  formerly  county  libra- 
rian of  Plumas  County. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Toronto  in  June,  Clarence  B. 
Lester,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Commission,  was  elected  president  of  the 
League  of  Library  Commissions  to  succeed 
Milton  J.  Ferguson,  librarian  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library.  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
been  president  of  the  league  since  December, 


ICALITORNIASCHGDU 
lARTS^tRAFTS 

incorporated 

A  degree-granting  college  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts,  now  perma- 
nently located  at  its  beautiful  new 
4-acre  campus. 

Thorough     preparation     for     the 
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1922.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  retained  as  chair- 
man of  the  library  extension  work  that  is 
being  done  in  Louisiana  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Essae  M.  Culver,  assisted  by  Miss 
Mary  Harris,  both  formerly  engaged  in  work 
in  California  county  libraries. 

The  Cachil  Dehe  district  schoolhouse  was 
burned  recently.  The  school  was  a  branch  of 
the  Colusa  County  Library  and  contained 
books  belonging  to  it.  The  books  were  in- 
sured. Within  one  week  alter  the  county 
library  claim  was  presented,  the  insurance 
company  paid  it  in  full.  The  basis  for  insur- 
ing books  in  branches  of  county  libraries  is 
a  subject  that  is  of  interest  to  both  insurance 
men  and  to  librarians. 

Miss  Helena  Critzer,  assistant  in  the 
Berkeley  Public  Library,  has  returned  from 
the  Library  of  Hawaii  and  will  resume  her 
duties  in  Berkeley. 

Miss  Josephine  Ramage,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Librarianship  of  the  University  of 
California,  succeeds  Miss  Berniee  Hayes  as 
an  assistant  in  the  Solano  County  Free 
Library.  Miss  Ramage  has  had  library  ex- 
perience in  the  Berkeley  Public  Library  and 
the  county  libraries  of  Merced  and  San  Mateo 
counties.  Miss  Hayes  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  library  at  Stanford  University. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  State  Librarian,  leaves 
on  August  3  with  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Ruth  Ferguson,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Library  Association 
at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  invited 
to  speak  on  "Rural  Libraries"  and  will  em- 
phasize the  county  library  system  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  being  sent  as  the  guest  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

The  joint  community  branch  at  Capay,  lo- 
cated in  Glenn  and  Tehama  counties,  is  being 
served  by  the  Glenn  County  Free  Library 
by  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  both  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ford,  residents  of  Niles 
for  more  than  forty  years,  are  the  donors  of 
a  new  library  building  and  equipment  to  that 
community.  It  will  be  a  concrete  structure  of 
Spanish  architecture  costing  approximately 
$20,000.     The    present   building   was   many 
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years  ago  the  Southern  Pacific  depot,  and 
was  given  to  the  town  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany. It  is  now  being  moved  to  make  room 
for  the  new  building. 

The  annum,  report  of  Miss  Jeannette  M. 
Drake,  librarian  of  the  Pasadena  Public 
Library,  showed  a  circulation  of  1,011,490 
for  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  city 
in  America  with  an  estimated  population  of 
80,000  has  such  a  remarkable  record.  The 
circulation  per  capita  for  Pasadena  is  12.6 
against  7  or  8  as  the  average  of  most  Ameri- 
can cities. 

"Pirates  of  the  Bookshelves"  is  the  name  of 
a  reading  club  at  Pomona.  It  has  an  esti- 
mated membership  of  250  gills  and  boys  of 
grammar  school  and  high  school  age.  Each 
member  is  given  a  list  of  books  to  read  ac- 
cording to  his  grade  and  is  awarded  a  certain 
number  of  points  for  every  book  completed 
and  reported  upon.  Those  receiving  one  hun- 
dred points  or  over  are  given  a  certificate. 


ABOUT  BOOKS 


CALIFORNIANS  IN  SEATTLE 


Many  California  educators  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Education 
Association  held  in  Seattle  early  in  July. 
Some  of  those  who  were  present  were :  Law- 
rence E.  Chenoweth,  Kem  County  Superin- 
tendent; H.  F.  Aker,  District  Superintendent 
of  the  Holtville  schools;  Mrs.  Alice  R.  Nor- 
ton, principal  of  the  Harrison  school,  San 
Francisco;  Fred  Hunter,  Superintendent  of 
the  Oakland  city  schools;  Albert  M.Shaw,  Los 
Angeles  high  school  system;  Doctor  Aurelia 
Henry  Reinhardt,  Mills  College;  Claire  C. 
Thurston,  supervisor  of  Oakland  school ;  A.  R. 
Clifton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Monro- 
via; Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Los  Angeles  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools;  Mrs.  Mabel  P. 
Gilford,  director  speech  education  for  Califor- 
nia schools ;  Doctor  J.  M.  Gwinn,  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  San  Francisco ;  Arthur 
Chamberlain,  secretary  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association;  Miriam  D.  Eisner,  San 
Francisco.         _-»__ 

FINAL  SESSION 


Resolutions  of  regret  at  the  passing  of 
Archibald  Anderson,  president  of  the  State 
Teachei's  College,  San  Francisco,  and  ap- 
proving the  excellent  service  he  rendered  to 
education,  were  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  at  its  July  meet- 
ing, which  was  held  in  San  Francisco. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  appointed  by  ex-Govemor  Rich- 
ardson. Routine  business  was  settled,  pen- 
sions were  granted  to  a  number  of  retiring 
teachers,  and  textbooks  were  discussed.  Among 
those  present  were  Florence  J.  O'Brien;  Helen 
Hastings,  S.  D.  Merk,  Clarence  Jarvis,  Dora 
Stearns  and  A.  J.  Brown. 


Fact  and  Judgment  Tests  in  Geography, 
by  William  T.  Miller:  This  notebook  series 
includes  a  book  for  each  continent  and  an- 
other book  titled  "World  Relations."  Facts 
and  scores  of  the  same  may  be  handled  in  a 
concrete  manner,  which  quickly  classifies  the 
lessons  and  really  forms  a  card  index  system 
for  the  brain!  The  leaves  may  be  detached 
and  used  when  necessary.  (Milton  Bradley 
Company,  554  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Price  40  cents.) 
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A  Rhythmic  Series — Rhythmic  Songs, 
Games  for  Children;  Rhythmic  Stunts  and 
Rhythmic  Games;  Rhythmic  Dances  and] 
Rhythmic  Games  (material  is  also  valuable 
for  piano  solos),  words  and  music  by  Abbie 
Gerrish-Jones,  adaptations  and  descriptions 
by  Olive  B.  Wilson-Dorrett.  How  do  these 
titles  sound  to  the  primary  teacher — A  Fairy 
Ride,  A  Joke  on  the  Brownies,  Goldilock 
and  the  Three  Bears,  Playing  Hop-Scotch, 
The  Balloon  Man,  The  Fire  Engine,  The  First 
Umbrella?  These  are  a  few  of  the  names  of 
songs  and  games  that  are  included  in  the  first- 
mentioned  book  of  the  series.  The  material  in 
these  books  has  been  found  useful  as  rote 
songs,  as  games,  as  helps  in  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  stories,  and  also  to  develop  freedom 
of  movement  in  connection  with  penmanship 
and  industrial  art.  Specific  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  use  of  the  material,  which 
originated  in  the  Demonstration  Play  School 
at  the  University  of  California.  Rhythmic 
control  and  intei-est  is  emphasized  throughout 
the  series.  Grammar  grade  teachers,  as  well 
as  primary  teachers,  should  welcome  this 
progressive,  original,  interesting,  and  charm- 
ing material  for  classroom  work  and  play. 
( Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Price 
$1.25  per  volume.) 


The  High  School  Principal  as  Adminis- 
trator, by  Alexander  C.  Roberts  and  Ed- 
gar M.  Draper:  The  full  title  of  this  book  is 
"The  High  School  Principal  as  Administra- 
tor, Supervisor,  and  Director  of  Extra  Cur- 
ricular  Activities."  The  foreword  is  by  Lo- 
tus D.  Coffman,  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  writers  define  the  purpose 
of  the  book  under  five  separate  heads:  (1)  A 
survey  of  the  literature  on  the  subject;  (2) 
To  analyze  the  extent  of  professionalism  in 
high  school  principals;  (3)  To  ascertain  the 
various  activities  of  the  school  principal;  (4) 
To  summarize  modern  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject; (5)  To  present  a  series  of  exercises  and 
problems  which  have  grown  out  of  the  expe- 
riences of  successful  high  school  principals. 
The  authors  then  proceed  in  a  systematic  ef- 
fort to  develop  the  five  departments  in  the 
three  hundred  pages  of  the  book.    The  con- 
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elusions  are  very  interesting.  There  are  quite 
a  few  women  and  some  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience that  will  disagree  with  his  conclu- 
sions that  "men,  rather  than  women,  will  be 
better  fitted  for  the  practical  politics  in  every 
degree  of  community  relationship,  through 
extra  eurricular  activities  and  the  highly 
complex  social  and  academic  organizations." 
Again,  that  "women  will  continue  to  find  their 
training  more  pleasant  in  academic  lines." 
This  is  all  very  true  of  present-day  condi- 
tions, but  the  advancement  of  women  from 
classroom  positions  to  administrative  posi- 
tions will  be  much  more  rapid  during-  the  next 
twenty  years  than  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. The  conclusions,  however,  as  a  whole, 
are  well  standardized.  The  authors'  style, 
however,  while  clear,  shows  no  economy  in  the 
use  of  words.  A  large  percentage  of  words 
could  be  eliminated  and  the  authors'  mean- 
ing interpreted.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  239 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York.) 


The  Laughingest  Lady,  by  Elinore  Stone: 
Here  is  a  novel  of  rare  humor  and  under- 
standing sympathy  that  will  reach  the  heart 
of  every  teacher,  particularly.  A  young  and 
pretty  teacher  goes  to  a  town  in  New  Mexico 
near  the  boi'der  to  teach  school.  Here  she  not 
only  "meets  her  fate,"  but  she  also  meets  ex- 
periences that  will  touch  and  appeal  to  West- 
ern educators.  The  simplicity  and  the  lovable 
and  childlike  qualities  of  the  Mexicans  are  il- 
lustrated quaintly  in  the  story.  "Tidier"  man- 
ages her  little  flock  in  such  an  understanding 
manner,  and  the  response  of  the  little  Mexi- 
cans to  American  customs  is  so  earnest  and 
appealing,  that  one  feels  as  if  he  had  had  a 
glimpse  into  the  heart  of  real  situations.  This 
book  can  be  recommended  as  entertaining, 


and  it  wins  a  wholesome  endorsement  from 
the  reader  as  being  clean,  helpful,  wholesome, 
and  really  an  eyeopener  for  "tiehers."  (D. 
Appleton&C'o.,35West  Thirty-second  Street, 
New  York.  Price  $2.) 


Mrs.  Cucumber  Greex,  by  Mary  Graham 
Bonner;  illustrated  by  Janet  Laura  Scott: 
The  author  has  written  an  imaginary  story 
full  of  child  play-life  and  fun.  The  heroine 
is  a  girl.  The  story  deals  with  experiences 
during  the  third  to  the  eighth  yeai's  of  her 
life,  and  the  experiences  of  her  personified 
toys.  Variety  and  newness  are  the  keynote. 
The  listing  of  the  characters  before  the  story 
begins,  and  the  beautiful  makeup,  large  type, 
and  lively,  fanciful,  colorful  illustrations  add 
zest  and  charm  to  the  volume.  (Milton  Brad- 
ley Company,  554  Mission  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco.) 
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Methods  With  Adolescents,  by  Ralph  W. 
Pringle;  foreword  by  Lotus  D.  Coffman, 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota : 
This  material  pertains  to  social  problems 
which  educators  meet  in  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  The  prob- 
lems of  teachers  in  small  schools  are  given 
mrticular  attention  in  this  practical  work. 
\D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  239  West  Thirtv-ninth 
Street,  New  York.  Price  $2.) 
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Better  English  Hadits,  by  Alma  Blount 
and  Clark  S.  Northup;  Book  One,  Book  Two, 
Teachers'  Manual:  The  old-fashioned  lan- 
guage lessons  may  have  been  very  effective, 
but  they  certainly  could  not  claim  the  interest 
values  that  modern  books  claim.  One  of  the 
latest  English  series  for  elementary  grades 
is  this  "Better  English  Habits"  series.  Books 
One  and  Two  and  the  Teachers'  Manual  are 


off  the  press  and  the  third  volume  will  soon 
be  ready  for  distribution.  The  material  is 
new.  It  consists  of  tests,  projects,  and  other 
devices  that  create  study,  thought,  activity. 
The  books  are  illustrated  and  extend  from 
the  third  grade  through  the  eighth  grade. 
(  Wheeler  Publishing  Company,  352  East 
Twenty-second  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Western  depository. ) 
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This  material  is  an  effort  to  combine  the  fixing  of  fundamental  geographic  facts  and  to  train  the 
judgment  by  the  use  of  these  facts  in  the  solution  of  geographic  problems. 

In  each  region  these  topics  are  considered:  Location,  Area,  Population,  Surface,  Drainage,  Climate, 
Products,  Industries,  Trade,  Cities,  People,  Government. 
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The  eight  tests  include  these  continents: 
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Asia 

South  America 
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Recognized  Authorities 
in  High  School  Seating 

It  is  but  logical  that  with  a  half  century  of  seat- 
ing experience  "American"  craftsmen  should 
produce  the  finest  of  high  school  seats.  4  great 
features — Hygienically  Correct — Mobility — Ad- 
justability— Swivel  Seat.  All  unite  to  effect  an 
unprecedented  adaptability  to  high  school  use. 

One  high  standard  of  quality — one  measure  of 
performance.  Eighty-five  inspecting  experts  zeal- 
ously keeping  watch  over  "American"  standards 
.  .  .  and  now,  an  enviable  record  for  high  school 
installations  establishing  "American"  recognition. 
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MM2     Christian  Europe  and  the  Crusades. 

MM3  Formation  of  European  States.  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain. 
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Trade  Routes. 
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QUALITIES  THAT  WON  SUCCESS* 

By  Ruth  Thompson 


[Childken  should  read,  study,  and  tell  the  story  of  Columbus  before  this 
project  is  undertaken.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  qualities  Columbus 
showed  were  brought  out  in  the  various  situations  he  faced.  This  project 
is  written  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  qualities  shown  by  a  great  man. 
The  Header,  after  his  foreword,  introduces  the  children,  who  represent  the 
twelve  qualities  chosen  to  emphasize  the  great  nature  of  the  man  Columbus. 
These  children  may  be  dressed  in  their  customary  clothes  and  carry  or 
wear  placards  which  tell  of  the  quality  represented;  or  the  project  may 
be  made  more  serious  by  each  child  acting  his  part  in  some  appropriate 
costume  while  the  Reader  says  the  words.  "Application"  could  be  at  a 
desk  pouring  over  his  mathematics  and  astronomy.  ' '  Studiousness ' '  may 
be  studying  maps  and  charts.  ' '  Ambition ' '  may  be  listening  to  a  group 
of  sailors  whose  stories  rouse  great  thoughts  in  his  mind.  "Cleverness" 
may  be  explaining,  with  an  orange,  that  the  world  is  round,  etc.] 

CHARACTERS 
Reader 

Boys  or  girls  representing  the  qualities : 
Application         Patience  Tact 

Studiousness     .  Perseverance        Understanding 
Ambition  Kindness  Modesty 

Cleverness  Courage  Strength  in  Martyrdom 


Reader : 

We  know  it  was  October 

In  1492, 
That  Columbus  found  a  brand  new  land 

Through  will  and  courage  true. 

Some  people  dream,  but  do  not  dare 

To  carry  out  a  plan ; 
The  daring  of  the  one  who  dreams 

Proves  Quality  of  Man. 

'Tis  thus  we  know  Columbus, 
Who  strove  his  points  to  gain 

Still  lives  with  us  in  Qualities 
That  we  should  all  attain. 

Application  : 

As  a  lad  Columbus  turned  his  mind 

On  great  deeds  instead  of  fun; 
He  concentrated  on  his  work, 

His  application  won 
Because  he  worked  and  kept  his  mind 

On  things  that  must  be  done. 

Studiousness  : 

Columbus  studied  figures, 

Charts,  maps,  astronomy ; 
His  study  hours  made  a  man 

For  all  Eternity. 

*  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  was  the  reference  used  in  this  project. 


Ambition  : 

The  sailors'  telling  tales  of  lands, 
Rich,  strange,  and  far  away, 

And  books,  caused  great  ambitions 
That  stirred  Columbus  day  by  day. 

Cleverness  : 

Study  hours  don't  mean  much 

To  those  who  won't  apply 
The  lessons  learned,  for  some  good  use ; 

They  think  that  facts  are  dry ! 
But  those  who  make  the  most  of  books, 

Who  hold  facts  close  forever — 
They  are  the  ones  who  help  the  world. 

Like  all  great  men — they're  clever! 

Patience  : 

Each  one  in  life  should  have  an  aim, 

His  purpose  should  pursue 
With  patience  and  with  fortitude 

Each  little  task  to  do. 
For  patience  is  one  quality 

Columbus  used — though  oft  he  failed. 
If  he'd  lost  his  faith  and  ceased  to  try, 

He  never  would  have  sailed. 

Perseverance  : 

It's  Perseverance  I  represent — 

A  quality  that's  great ; 
It's  used  by  everyone  who  tries, 

It's  not  a  gift  of  Fate. 
For  years  and  years  one  persevered — 

Columbus  is  his  name ; 
In  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 

They  treated  him  the  same. 
Until  Queen  Isabel  of  Spain 

Declared  her  jewels  would  pay 
For  all  expenses  of  the  trip — 

Perseverance  won  its  way ! 

Kindness  : 

In  spite  of  all  his  troubles 

Columbus's  heart  was  kind  and  true ; 
He  loved  his  son,  Diego, 

Just  like  your  Dad  loves  you. 
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Courage : 

To  sail  upon  an  unknown  sea, 
To  find  an  unknown  route, 
To  sail  three  ships  and  chart  the  way, 

And  settle  each  dispute — 
Took  courage — but  Columbus  strong- 
Went  straight  upon  his  way- 
Ignoring  all  except  his  work, 
With  Faith  renewed  each  day. 

Tact  : 

Crew  of  criminals  who  feared 

To  meet  death  on  the  sea, 
Were  men  who  maimed  Columbus's  ships, 

And  those  ships  numbered  three. 
It  took  much  tact,  as  well  as  will, 

To  be  sailing  with  that  crew, 
But  Columbus  won  through  stress  and  storm, 

As  he  had  meant  to  do. 

Understanding  : 

The  landing  made,  some  Indians  came 

To  greet  this  strange  white  man ; 
Some  Indians  of  San  Salvador 

Were  scared,  and  turned  and  ran ; 
But  Columbus  understood  their  plight, 

He  thanked  God  on  that  land, 
Then  greetings  made,  and  presents  gave, 

And  claimed  the  foreign  strand. 
So  Spanish  sovereigns  had  new  ground, 

This  was  their  find,  their  soil — 
Because  for  them  Columbus  sailed 

And  won  it  by  his  toil ! 

Modesty  : 

Discouragement  could  not  harm  this  man, 

No  praise  could  mar  his  soul ; 
His  triumph  was  but  truth  proved  true,    . 

His  trials  were  the  toll. 
His  modesty  still  wins  regard, 

No  praise  when  he  returned 
Could  drown  this  valiant  spirit  then — 

Than  when  he  had  been  spurned ! 

Strength  in  Martyrdom  : 

The  great  disgrace  is  still  with  us 

Of  Columbus's  passing  on; 
Forsaken,  poor,  and  sad  at  heart, 

In  spite  of  all  he'd  won. 
'Tis  sad  to  tell,  but  human  folk 

Lack  often  thought  and  poise, 
And  follow  on,  not  truth  and  good, 

But  him  who  makes  the  noise. 

Reader : 

Columbus !  Great  in  trials  sad — 

In  victory — modest,  true, 
Is  the  lesson  that  October  12 

Should  leave  and  live  with  you. 


HAYWARD  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 


By  W.  M.  Culp 

In  the  high  schools  that  surround  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  the  Hayward  Union  High  School  stands  out  as  an  insti- 
tution of  distinctive  merit.  It  is  the  work  of  Frederic  P.  John- 
son, principal  of  the  school  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  an 
energetic  board  of  trustees  that  has  brought  the  high  school  to 
its  present  state  of  development.  With  the  completion  this  last 
year  of  a  magnificent  new  unit,  the  plant  has  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $500,000.  From  outward  appearances  it  seems  to 
represent  the  expenditure  of  a  far  larger  sum. 

The  school  draws  students  from  twelve  grammar  school  dis- 
tricts within  an  area  nine  miles  square.  The  school  site  is 
twenty-three  acres  and  is  located  north  of  the  city  limits  of 
Hayward  on  an  attractive  slope.  It  consists  of  three  units  con- 
nected by  bridges.  There  are  fifty  recitation  rooms,  chemistry, 
biology,  physics,  and  general  science  laboratories,  domestic 
science  rooms,  and  a  commercial  department.  The  gymnasium 
is  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

The  auditorium  in  the  new  unit  seats  fifteen  hundred  people 
and  is  beautifully  designed.  The  architect,  Henry  C.  Smith  of 
San  Francisco,  has  made  the  most  of  Greek  Ionic  architecture 
in  the  solid  columns  that  front  the  building.  A  bandroom  is 
one  of  the  school 's  features. 

A  boys'  physical  education  department  is  contained  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  unit,  and  is  commodious  and  well 
equipped.  A  new  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  new  gymnasium 


Hayward  Union  High  School,  Hayward,  Cal. 

equipment,  sidewalks,  and  roadways  are  some  of  the  late  im- 
provements. In  road  approaches  to  the  school  buildings  other 
schools  could  well  copy  the  layout. 

One  of  the  new  features  has  been  the  inclusion  of  radio 
equipment  in  each  room.  The  master  keyboard  is  in  the  prin- 
cipal's room,  so  that  any  one  room,  all  rooms,  or  any  several 
rooms  can  be  connected  up  at  once.  Outside  programs  at  any 
time  can  be  shifted  into  any  room  desired.  The  installment  of 
a  new  lock  system  and  the  radio  equipment  cost  $9000. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  started  in  his  work  at  Hayward,  the  en- 
rollment was  seventy-five  pupils ;  now  over  eight  hundred  are 
registered.   The  faculty  numbers  thirty-eight. 


The  $500,000  building  program  that  has  been  going  on  in  San 
Eafael  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Oliver  R.  Hart- 
zell  during  the  last  three  years  is  about  completed.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  is  now  being  spent  for  landscaping  the  high 
school  grounds  and  fixing  up  the  high  school  athletic  field.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  has  been  allotted  for  the  landscaping  of  ele- 
mentally school  premises.  A  new  elementary  course  of  study 
has  been  made  in  which  every  teacher  in  the  elementary  school 
participated.  In  the  high  school  curriculum  a  distinct  diver- 
gence has  been  made  between  the  courses  offered  those  students 
preparing  for  college  and  those  not  intending  to  go  further  in 
school  work. 

W.  B.  Beebe  has  been  appointed  vice  principal  of  the  San 
Rafael  High  School.  Mr.  Beebe  is  a  graduate  of  Redlands 
University,  1914.  He  received  his  M.  A.  from  the.  University 
of  California  in  1916.  His  teaching  experience  has  been  in  the 
Huntington  Park  High  School  and  for  the  last  three  years  in 
the  San  Rafael  High  School  as  head  of  the  science  department. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 

By  W.  M.  Culp 


The  total  school  budget  for  the  schools  of  Alameda  County 
this  last  year  was  $13,070,000.  As  an  overhead  in  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  supervising  program,  the  administrative  budget  of  David 
E.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Alameda  County,  was 
$20,136,  or  one-thirteenth  of  1  per  cent. 
1       1       1 

In  the  belief  that  nonphonetic  systems  of  reading  have  not 
proved  themselves  effective,  David  E.  Martin,  Superintendent 
of  Alameda  County  schools ;  Mrs.  Alice  Orne  Martin,  super- 
visor of  primary  grades,  and  the  Alameda  County  Board  of 
Education  have  prescribed  a  three-year  diet  of  phonics  for  the 
Alameda  County  schools. 

111 

Due  to  the  pact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  children  of  Alameda 

County  schools  come  from  homes  in  which  English  is  not 

spoken,  a  special  pre-primer  course  has  been  worked  out  by 

Mrs.   Alice   Orne   Martin,    primary  supervisor   of   Alameda 

County  schools.    Children  are  kept  in  this  pre-primer  course 

until  their  language  background  is  increased  to  that  of  a 

normal  child. 

111 

The  Emeryville  city  schools,  under  Superintendent  John  H. 
Napier,  are  undergoing  a  steady  development.  The  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  started  three  years  ago,  is  now  giving 
instruction  through  the  twelfth  year.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
students  are  enrolled.  The  Junior-Senior  High  School  is  lo- 
cated in  what  was  the  Emeryville  Grammar  School.  This 
building  is  being  rearranged  out  of  current  tax  levy  for  high 
school  purposes.  Offices  have  been  fitted  up,  and  a  library, 
science  laboratory,  art  room,  and  lockers  have  been  provided. 
It  is  the  intention  next  year  to  add  two  wings,  enlarge  the 


auditorium,  and  build  a  gymnasium.  This  summer  an  ele- 
mentary unit  was  constructed  on  a  new  elementary  site.  A 
clinic  has  been  established  and  a  full  time  school  nurse  is  em- 
ployed. In  the  elementary  schools  the  enrollment  is  275 : 
twenty-one  teachers  are  in  the  Emeryville  system  this  year. 
111 

David  E.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Alameda  County  schools, 

will  continue  with  local  teachers '  institutes  in  his  four  districts 

this  year,  together  with  a  three-day  attendance  at  the  Bay 

Section  C.  T.  A.  meeting  in  December.  Doctor  N.  A.  Riccardi, 

State   Commissioner  of  City   Secondary   Schools,   will  be   a 

speaker  on  secondary  school  subjects,  and  Doctor  G.  M.  Euch 

of  the  University  of  California  will  address  the  elementary 

teachers. 

111 

Miss  Ruby  Minor,  supervisor  of  elementary  schools  of  Berke- 
ley, is  having  a  book  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  in  the  near 

future. 

111 

C.  O.  Harvey,  Superintendent  of  Beaumont  schools,  is  carry- 
ing on  a  bond  campaign  for  $75,000  for  a  new  high  school 

building. 

111 

Edward  C.  Dudley  is  representing  Lyons  &  Carnahan  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Dudley  is  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  City 
Teachers  College  and  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  and  previous  to  his  present  position  he  was  with 
the  Graham  Paper  Company  of  Chicago. 
111 

James  B.  Davidson,  Superintendent  of  Marin  County  schools, 
has  added  to  his  staff  two  rural  school  supervisors.  Miss  Alice 
Brewer,  one  of  the  supervisors,  was  employed  in  a  like  position 
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in  Sonoma  County  this  last  year.  Mrs.  Letha  Jenkins,  the 
other  appointee,  has  been  attending  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia these  last  three  years.  Mrs.  Jenkins  came  originally 
from  Idaho,  where  she  had  extensive  school  experience. 

i  1  i 

C.  S.  Sharp,  District  Superintendent  of  Sausalito  schools,  was 
successful  recently  in  a  $16,000  bond  campaign.  The  money  is 
to  be  used  for  equipment  and  fixing  up  the  grounds  around  the 
new -central  school  building. 


Miss  Estelle  Unger,  for  the  last  four  years  principal  of  the 
Washington  Elementary  School,  Petaluma,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Petaluma  Junior  High  School.  Miss  Jane 
Burns,  a  teacher  in  the  Washington  School,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Washington  School. 

1  i  1 

Wade  F.  Thomas,  Superintendent  of  San  Anselmo  schools, 
was  this  last  year  appointed  to  the  Marin  County  Board  of 

Education. 

1       1       i 

B.  M.  Beid  has  been  elected  District  Superintendent  of  the 
Hayward  grammar  schools.  For  the  last  two  years  he  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  Washington  School,  Alameda.  Mr.  Beid  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  for  years  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  York  City.  As  Superintendent  of  Hayward 
schools,  Mr.  Beid  is  bringing  into  play  his  practical  business 
experience  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  Eighteen 
hundred  children  are  enrolled  in  the  Hayward  grammar 
schools. 

i  i  i 

The  San  Leandro  elementary  schools,  under  District  Super- 
intendent W.  0.  Da  vies,  have  doubled  in  enrollment  during 
the  last  two  years.  In  the  three  elementary  schools,  are  enrolled 
around  sixteen  hundred  children  in  charge  of  forty-seven 
teachers.   A  progressive  educational  program  is  in  operation. 


Two  additional  kindergarten  teachers  have  been  employed 
and  there  are  150  children  in  the  kindergarten.  A  pre-primer 
class  has  been  established  and  excellent  coordinative  work  be- 
tween kindergarten  and  first  grade  is  in  effect.  Piano  instruc- 
tion is  given  those  desiring  it,  classic  dancing  classes  have 
been  formed,  and  every  school  has  an  orchestra  and  band. 

i  1  i 

W.  B.  Kammerer,  for  several  years  District  Superintendent  of 
Hayward  grammar  schools,  has  entered  business  in  San 
Francisco. 

i  1  i 

The  San  Lorenzo  school  district  voted  a  bond  issue  last  June 
for  $45,000  by  a  count  of  7  to  1.  C.  E.  Lawson,  District  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  is  using  the  money  for  additions  to  the 
Sunset  and  Ashland  schools  and  for  alterations  to  the  San 
Lorenzo  School  building.  At  the  San  Lorenzo  School  an  ex- 
cellent clinic,  printshop,  sewing-room,  domestic  science  room, 
and  cafeteria  have  been  established.  The  cooking  department 
and  cafeteria  of  the  San  Lorenzo  School  are  exceptionally  well 
equipped.  Mr.  Lawson  has  built  up  a  country  school  so  that 
the  pupils  have  access  to  the  latest  educational  aids. 
•t       1       i 

Delbert  Brunton,  who  received  his  doctor's  degree  from 
Stanford  this  year,  has  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Chico 
State  Teachers  College. 

f        i       ■* 

Carlton  Wells  ("Dummy"  to  University  of  California  foot- 
ball enthusiasts)  has  been  appointed  athletic  coach  of  the  Santa 
Bosa  High  School.  The  City  of  Santa  Bosa  junior  college  dis- 
trict was  organized  this  spring  under  the  direction  of  Jerome 
O.  Cross,  Superintendent  of  Santa  Bosa  schools. 

1       i       i 

Santa  Bosa  city  schools,  under  Jerome  O.  Cross,  are  in  ex-, 
cellent  shape.  New  schools  have  been  built  and  an  efficient 
teaching  corps  has  been  secured.    Of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
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19- 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans  for  one  year  beginning  with  the  September,    192  7, 
issue.    Price  $2.00. 

Place  cross    (X)   in  one  I  am  enclosing  payment  herewith. 

of  these  squares  to  in-  

dicate  preference  as   to  , . 

payment.  I  agree  to  pay  not  later  than  Nov.  15,   1927. 

Name : 


St.  or  R.  F.  D 

Post  Office State.. 
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Santa  Rosa  schools,  there  were  only  two  replacements  this 

summer.   A  $30,000  shop  building  for  the  high  school  is  now 

being  erected. 

111 

W.  G.  Paden,  Superintendent  of  Alameda  city  schools,  has  an 
enrollment  this  year  of  seven  thousand  pupils,  sixteen  hundred 
of  whom  are  in  the  Vocational  High  School.  The  Alameda 
system  comprises  one  senior  high  school,  four  intermediate 
schools,  and  four  primary  schools. 

The  outstanding  development  in  Alameda  the  last  year  was 
the  completion  of  the  magnificent  Vocational  High  School 
structure.  This  building  is  as  well  equipped  as  any  school  in 
the  West  for  academic  and  vocational  subjects. 

This  summer  the  Boston  Herald  ran  a  picture  of  an  Alameda 
High  School  vocational  class  project,  which  was  that  of  a 
$9500  six-room  stucco  building.  The  building  was  erected  under 
the  direction  of  the  Alameda  Realty  Board,  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials being  furnished  by  the  School  Board.  The  interior 
decorating  and  furnishings  were  planned  by  the  household  arts 
class.  The  building  was  furnished  by  Breuner's  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  two  weeks  the  house  was  open  for  inspection, 
fifteen  thousand  people  visited  it.  The  vocational  program  in 
Alameda  is  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Cox. 

Extensive  course  of  study  work  has  been  in  progress  under 
Edward  Albert,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

111 

Bkuce  H.  Painter,  Superintendent  of  Petaluma  schools,  has 
been  reelected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Mr.  Painter  has  been 
in  charge  at  Petaluma  for  the  last  ten  years  and  has  developed 
an  outstanding  educational  system.  This  summer  $60,000  was 
spent  for  adding  two  wings  to  the  high  school  plant.  Class- 
rooms, chemistry,  and  biology  laboratories  and  a  study  library 
were  included  in  the  additions,  and  $10,000  was  spent  for  a 
first  unit  of  a  farm  mechanics'  building. 
■  A  school  named  for  Philip  Sweed,  for  thirty-two  years  a 
member  of  the  Petaluma  School  Board,  has  just  been  finished 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  This  building  includes  six  classrooms  and 
auditorium  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  elementary  schools 
of  its  kind  in  California. 

A  new  junior  high  school  has  been  established  at  Penngrove 
in  the  Petaluma  high  school  district,  a  point  five  miles  north 
of  the  city.  This  new  junior  high  school  does  away  with  the 
transportation  of  pupils  into  the  city  from  that  district. 

Twenty-five  hundred  students  are  enrolled  in  the  Petaluma 
schools,  twelve  hundred 'of  them  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  thirteen  hundred  in  the  elementary  schools. 


The  campus  of  the  Marin  Junior  College  at  Kentfield  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  college  sites  in  California.  It  is  wooded 
with  oak,  madrone,  and  cedar.  A.  C.  Olney,  the  director  of  the 
college,  expects  to  be  in  the  first  unit  of  the  new  college  build- 
ings this  fall. 
°  iii 

A.  Vf.  Ray,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Mill  Valley  schools, 
has  so  arranged  the  daily  school  program  of  his  four  schools 
that  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fundamentals,  but  there  is 
yet  time  for  the  so-called  lighter  things  of  the  curriculum. 
There  are  seven  periods  in  the  day.  Thirty  minutes  each  morn- 
ing is  given  to  spelling,  then  sixty  minutes  to  arithmetic,  then 
seventy  minutes  to  reading.  In  reading  occur  the  subjects 
commonly  listed  as  reading,  history,  and  geography.  Then 
fifty  minutes  for  grammar,  twenty  minutes  for  penmanship,  a 
forty-minute  period  for  music  and  the  irregular  subjects  of  the 
week,  such  as  composition,  literary  appreciation,  current 
events,  etc.  The  last  period  of  the  day  is  thirty  minutes  given 
over  to  physical  education. 

111 

N.  N.  Cummins,  principal  of  the  Corte  Madera  schools,  has 
evolved  an  excellent  scheme  to  keep  up  school  morale  and  dis- 
cipline in  his  physical  education  program.  The  school  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  an  upper  and  lower  group.  Each  section 
takes  part  in  four  activities — basket-ball,  volley-ball,  soccer, 


and  baseball.  Each  section  is  divided  into  various  teams.  Each 
team  by  turn  plays  one  of  the  four  sports.  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  winner  of  each  game  played.  In  other  words  there  is  a 
daily  box  score  of  each  team.  The  teams  are  changed  four  times 
a  year.  The  winners  get  a  waffle  and  bean  dinner.  For  bad 
conduct  players  are  kept  off  the  teams  and  the  fellow  team 
mates  see  to  it  that  thereafter  they  keep  the  straight  and  cor- 
rect path. 

iii 

Ventura  County  schools  under  Mrs.  Blanche  Reynolds  are 

expanding  greatly.   The  county  schools  have  grown  12y2  per 

cent  this  last  year  and  the  Ventura  city  schools  24.6  per  cent. 

Over  twelve  thousand  children  are  enrolled  in  the  Ventura 

County  schools.   There  are  four  thousand  enrolled  in  evening 

high  schools  in  the  county.   The  payroll  for  the  360  teachers 

in  Ventura  County  is  $629,251.    There  was  an  increase  of 

$18,000,000  in  county  valuation  this  last  year,  due  to  the  new 

oil  developments. 

iii 

Arthur  H.  Mabley,  Superintendent  of  San  Luis  Obispo  city 
schools,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  high  school  building  program.  The 
sum  of  $350,000  is  available  for  the  school,  $250,000  of  which 
is  from  bonds  and  $100,000  from  tax  levy.  The  new  high  school 
site  of  thirty  and  one-half  acres  is  most  advantageously  located 
in  the  city  and  lends  itself  admirably  to  landscape  gardening 
with  a  hill  in  the  background.  Bids  have  been  opened  for  the 
main  building,  household  arts  building,  and  two  physical  edu- 
cational units.  The  main  building  will  be  of  Florentine  archi- 
tecture. The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  six  hundred  students. 
The  present  high  school  plant  is  to  be  rearranged  for  a  junior 
high  school.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  against  the  hill 
will  be  an  amphitheater,  and  up  the  slope  there  will  be  a  swim- 
ming pool.    Howard  Gilkey  of  Oakland  is  in  charge  of  the 

landscape  work. 

iii 

Paul  Parker,  supervisor  of  agriculture  of  Sonoma  County,  is 

planning  to  send  out  weekly  lessons  to  the  various  teachers 

this  year. 

111 

Miss  Nelle  Mead,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Sonoma  County 
schools,  has  been  appointed  by  O.  F.  Staton  as  primary  super- 
visor for  the  county. 

MOVING  PICTURE  PROJECT* 


Reading,  geography,  history,  or  any  lesson  that  includes  a 
story  which  lends  itself  to  illustration,  may  be  made  valuable 
and  interesting  through  the  medium  of  a  moving  picture 
project,  according  to  Mrs.  Cleone  Brown,  primary  teacher  in 
the  city  schools  of  Fresno.  Instructions  for  making  the  moving 
picture  machine  follow : 

Materials  : 

One  eoiTugated  paper  box  or  carton. 

Two  broomsticks  or  curtain  rolls,  the  width  of  the  box. 

One  strip  of  wrapping  paper,  not  quite  the  width  of  the  box. 

Glue  or  adhesive  tape. 

Calcimine  or  poster  paint. 

Material  for  curtain  for  box  if  stage  effect  is  desired. 

To  make  : 

Cut  off  the  four  flaps  at  the  front  of  the  box. 

Insert  the  curtain  rolls  or  broomsticks,  cut  the  required  length,  one 
at  top  and  one  at  bottom  of  box. 

Fasten  the  paper  to  the  rolls  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  adhesive 
tape,  so  that,  as  the  rolls  are  turned,  the  paper  will  roll  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  stick. 

Color  the  box  the  desired  shade  with  the  poster  paint  or  calcimine. 

Adjust  the  em-tain  so  that  it  will  open  and  close. 

Paste  pictures  and  stories  in  consecutive  order  so  that,  as  a  child 
stands  on  each  side  of  the  box  to  operate  it,  the  "films"  will  unroll  in 
the  desired  order.  > 

If  a  more  elaborate  box  is  desired,  the  bottom  instead  of  the  top  of 
the  box  may  be  used.  Cut  a  hole  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  so 
that  the  remaining  edge  forms  a  frame  for  the  pictures  as  they  are 
shown.  No  curtain  is  needed  with  this  latter  type. 


*This  project  is  published  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Cleone  Brown  of  the  Lafayette 
School,  Fresno.  Other  teachers  having  projects  that  will  be  of  service  to  educators 
are  invited  to  contribute  them  at  any  time,  so  that  an  exchange  of  ideas  may  be  had. 
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Easy  to  learn  became  clearly  presented 
Easy  to  remember  because  thoroughly  drilled 

ESSENTIAL 
LANGUAGE  HABITS 

Cowan — Betz — Charters 

This  Series  is  based  upon  the  results  of  a  nation-wide 
scientific  investigation  of  language  and  grammar  needs 
of  pupils.  It  presents  the  language  essentials  which  deal 
with  practical  difficulties  or  which  are  necessary  to 
understand  the  rules  that  control  the  difficulties. 

Projects,  exercises,  and  games  arouse  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford 
the  drill  upon  correct  forms  necessary  to  establish  cor- 
rect habits. 

Three  Books  and  Teachers'  Manual 
for  Grades  Three  to  Eight 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

New  York  Newark  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 


STATE  TEACHER  MEETS  FOR  1927-1928 


The  schedule  for  California  Teachers  Association  meetings 
and  teachers'  institutes,  which  have  been  arranged  to  date, 
follow : 

C.  T.  A.  SECTION  MEETINGS 

Bay  Section — Oakland,  December  10  to  22. 
Northern  Section — Sacramento,  October  17  to  21. 
North  Coast  Section — Eureka,  September  26,  27,  28. 
Southern  Section — Los  Angeles,  December  21 ,  22,  23. 
Central  Coast  Section — Santa  Cruz,  December  12  to  15. 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES 

City— 

Berkeley — December  19. 
Glendale— December  19,  20,  21. 
Santa  Monica — December  19,  20,  21. 

County — 

Imperial— El  Centro,  December  21,  22,  23. 

Inyo— Bishop,  November  21,  22,  23. 

Los  Angeles — Probable  dates,  October  17  to  21,  December  21,22,23. 

Modoc — Alturas,  week  of  August  29/ 

Mono — Bridgeport,  October  16. 

Riverside — December  19,  20,  21. 

San  Bernardino — Barstow,  December  21,  22,  23;  San  Bernardino, 

December  19,  20,  21. 
San  Joaquin — Stockton,  November  21,  22,  23. 
San  Mateo— December  19,  20,  21. 
Santa  Barbara — December  19,  20,  21. 
Siskiyou — Dunsniuir,  August  30,  31,  September  1. 
Trinity — Weaverville,  week  beginning  August  29. 


TWELVE  WORLD  HEROES 


The  competition  conducted  two  years  ago  to  select  twelve 
world  heroes  and  the  essays  about  them  has  resulted  in  the 
heroes'  pictures  being  gathered  and  published  in  poster  form 
with  the  prize-winning  essays.  The  calendar  and  portfolio  are 
the  work  of  Arthur  Charles  Watkins  and  the  collection  is  valu- 
able and  interesting. 

The  three  essentials  of  heroism  necessary  for  the  characters 
(founders  of  religion  and  persons  now  living  being  excluded) 
were: 

1.  Nobility  of  character. 

2.  Fearless  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  a  great  cause. 

3.  Constructive  work  for  humanity  of  permanent  character. 

The  characters  chosen  were:  Louis  Pasteur,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Christopher  Columbus,  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Florence  Nightingale,  Joan  of 
Arc,  Socrates,  Johann  Gutenberg,  David  Livingstone,  George 
Stephenson. 

The  essays  came  from  the  following  countries:  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Spain,  Italy, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Greece, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Porto  Rica,  Jamaica,  Hawaii,  Virgin  Islands, 
Philippines,  Turkey,  India,  United  States,  Persia,  Morocco, 
Tasmania. 

Those  on  the  award  committee  included :  Augustus  O. 
Thomas,  LL.  D. ;  Richard  Barthold ;  Albert  F.  Coyle ;  James 
William  Crabtree,  M.  A. ;  Glenn  Frank,  LL.  D. ;  David  Stan- 
Jordan,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.;  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Ph.D., 
LL.  D.;  Francis  John  McConnell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Parker 
Thomas  Moon,  Ph.  D. ;  John  Augustine  Ryan,  D.  D. ;  Mrs. 
William  Tilton ;  Stephen  Samuel  Wise,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Although  only  twelve  students  could  win  the  essay  prizes, 
thousands  of  students  have  helped  to  make  this  large  educa- 
tional project  a  world-wide  success.  All  who  helped  to  prepare 
the  calendar  have  cooperated  to  reduce  the  price  so  low  as  to 
make  this  valuable  work  available  to  every  boy  and  girl,  church 
and  public  school,  library,  home,  and  office  in  America  and  in 
every  other  country  that  participated  in  the  contest. 

Single  copies  of  the  calendar  may  be  had  for  fifty  cents: 
three  copies,  or  multiples  of  three,  at  the  rate  of  three  for  $1. 
For  material  address  Arthur  Charles  Watkins,  532  Seven- 
teenth Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHANGES  IN  PRINCIPALSHIPS 


There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  school  principalships  of 
California  during  the  summer  term.  The  following  list  is  fur- 
nished by  S.  M.  Chaney,  manager  of  the  division  of  placement 
of  the  California  Teachers  Association: 

CHANGES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALSHIPS  FOR  1927-1928 

Principal 
Name  Was  At  Now  At  Last  Year 

Jackson  Price Anderson     (teacher)     .  .  .Anderson  (Prin.)  .Roy  E.  Simpson 

William  Waibel Did  not  teach  last  year.  .  Benicia  (Prin.)    .  W.  E.  Hester 

Harry  Smith Mc  Arthur  (teacher)    .  .  .  .  Bieber    (Prin.)..  .M.  Laird 

W.  Manahan Winters    (teacher)    Big  Pine  (Prin.)  .G.  H.  Chance 

A.  P.  Harris Jackson   (Prin.)    Bishop    (Prin.)..  .E.  W.  Locher 

B.  F.  Enyart La  Jolla  (Prin.)    Burbank  (Prin.)  .F.  S.  Moore 

A.  T.  Doggett Delano   (teacher)    Cambria    (Prin.)  .J.  W.  Haynes 

J.  A.  Bryson Carpinteria   (Pr.).W.  W.  Parker 

Sherman  L.  Brown.. U.  C.   Dept.  of  Educ.  .  .  Chico    (Prin.)     ..  James  Ferguson 

F.   S.Moore Burbank    (Prin.)    Colton   (Prin.)    ..W.R.Hull 

George  H.  Pence. .  .  .  Le  Grand    (Prin.)    Colusa  (Prin.)    .  .  Noel  H.  Garrison 

F.  C.  Coates Fortuna    (teacher)    Coveio   (Prin.)    .  .George  C  Barton 

James  Ferguson Chico  (Prin.)    Daly  City   (Prin.)  Neil  O.  Best 

G.  W.  Culbertson.  .  .  .Parlier    (Prin.)     Dinuba   (Prin.)  .  .Fred  M.  Powell 

Con  C.  Davis Student  U.  C.  from  Okla.Elk  Creek  (Prin.)Mrs.  Alice Brad- 

shaw 

E.  Bates Fort  Jones  (Prin.)  J.  L.  Spriggs 

G.  J.  Badura Fortuna   (Vice  Prin.) ...  Fortuna     (Prin.) .  G.  W.  Hoffman 

(died) 

Edwin  Kent    Healdsburg   (Vice  Prin.)  Healdsburg  (Pr.).E.  R.  Morehead 

Paul  C.  Bryan Shandon    (Prin.)    Hopland    (Prin.)  .George  Galloway 

R.   Colthart Did  not  teach  last  year.  .Jackson  (Prin.)  .  .A.  P.  Harris 

B.  F.  Wilson Did  not  teach  last  year.  .Kelseyville    (Pr.)  .H.  A.  Hunter 

P.  E.  Baker Princeton    (Prin.)    Kerman    (Prin.)..  J.  E.  Jones 

Douglas  B.  Miller.  ...  Chico  High    (teacher)    .  .  Le  Grand   (Prin. ) George  H.  Pence 

W.    E.   Faught Modesto  (Supt.)    Lindsay   (Supt.)..  J.  H.  Bradley 

H.  A.  Hunter Kelseyville  (Prin.)    Live  Oak  (Prin.)  .J.  E.  Fraser 

H.  H.  Hoffman Fortuna    (teacher)    Lone  Pine  (Prin.)R.  M.  Mealley 

F.  M.  Williams College    City    (teacher) ,  .Lower  Lake  (Pr.)  Ralph  B.  Doughty 

Cree  T.  Work Tuba  City  (Prin.)    Loyalton   (Prin.)  .M.  D.  Bejach 

M.  C.  Taylor Madera    (Supt.) .  .Robert  J.  Teall 

F.  M.  Eakin Martinez    (Vice   Prin.) .  .Mendocino  (Prin.)Howard  O.  Coale 

A.  F.  Isensee Martinez  (teacher)    Nevada  City  (Pr.)E.  C.  Eby 

E.  E.  Oertel Newman    (Prin.)  .Thomas  Downey 

George  T.    Berry.  .  .  .  Co.  Supt.  Butte  County.  .Biggs  (Prin.)    .  .  .F.  B.  Smith 

Will  M.  Fawcett Orland   (teacher)    Orland   (Prin.)..  .David  M.  Durst 

E.  E.  Wahrenbrock.  .Hanford  (teacher)    Parlier    (Prin.)  .  .G.  W.  Culbertson 

Ralph  B.  Doughty.  .  .Lower  Lake  (Prin.)    ....  Point  Arena  (Pr.)H.  I.  Schnabel 

Harold   Long Chowchilla  (Vice  Prin.)  .Princeton    (Prin.) P.  E.  Baker 

Howard  O.  Coale .  .  .  .Mendocino    (Prin.)    Reedley  (Vice  P.) 

George  C.  Jensen..  .  .C.  T.  A.  Research  Bureau  Sacramento  (Pr.).John  F.  Dale 

M.  J.  Burr Out  of  state San  Jacinto  (Pr.)C.  J.  Boyington 

David  M.  Durst Orland   (Prin.)    Sebastopol    (Pr.)  .Melrowe  Martin 

Melrowe  Martin    ....  Sebastopol  (Prin.)    Albany    (Supt.)  . ,  New  position 

H.  I.  Schnabel Point  Arena   (Prin.)    .  .  .  Tomales    (Prin.)..  A.  E.  Karnes 

George  C.  Barton  ...  Covelo   (Prin.)    Vallejo   (Prin.) ...  C.  W.  Peck 

Fred  M.  Powell Dinuba    (Prin.)    Victorville  (Prin.)  J.  H.  Francis 

J.  L.  Spriggs Fort  Jones  (Prin.)' Williams    (Prin.)  .  Raymond  J. 

Palmer 
Raymond   Butzbach.  .Woodland  (Vice  Prin.) .  .Woodland   (Prin.) W.  M.  Hyman 

H.  R.  Spiess Yreka   (teacher)    Yreka    (Prin.)  .  .  .T.  L.  Nelson 

T.    L.    Nelson Yreka  (Prin.)    Yuba  City  (Prin.) Cree  T.  Work 

Mrs.  Alice  Bradshaw.Elk  Creek   (Prin.)    Oak  Grove  (Prin. )New  position 

H.  H.  Sauber Co.  Supt.  Colusa  County.  Downieville    (Pr.)  John  D.  Taylor 

Miss  Grace  Davis. ...  Sebastopol    (Vice  Prin.)  .  Modesto    (V.   Pr.) Mary  Alice  Lynn 


SOME   CHANGES 


Name 
W.  H:  Brinkman 
Clifton   Boyle    .  .  . 


Ellsworth  Deering 
0.   W.   Walton.  . 
Warren  Natwick 


Paul    Singer.  . .  . 
James  Ramsaur 


James  W.  Bixhy 
Miss  Mayme  Brother 


Halsey    Sehumaker  . 

Coin  Knotts    

Mrs.    Georgia   C. 
Johnson , 


IN  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALSHIPS  FOR  1927-1928 

Principal 
Was  At  WUl  Be  At  Last  Year 

Williams    Charles  K.  Price 

McCloud    (Prin.)    Oroville    (Supt.- 

Prin.)    L.  E.  Trempe 

Yuba  City   (Vice  Prin.)  .McCloud    (Prin.) .  Clifton  Boyle 

Mendocino  (Prin.)    Newcastle 

Redwood  City  (Pr.  of  one 

of  elementary  schools) .  San    Mateo 

Pescadero    (Prin.)    Mariposa  (Prin.) 

Fruto,  Glenn  Co.  (Prin.)  Niland,  Imperial 

Co.    (Prin.) 

Was   in   business Shafter,  Kern  Co. 

(Prin.)    

Sonoma    (teacher)    Danville,    Alame- 
da Co.  (Prin.) 

Pescadero  (Prin.) 

Newcastle    (Prin.)    Reedley  (Prin.) 


J.  M.  Ray 


.Princeton,  Colusa  Co. 

(Prin.)    Napa    County. 

.Redwood  City    (teacher)  .Jr.  H.  S.  at  Paso 
Robles    (Prin.)  . 


Rural    Supervisor, 
Miss  Norma  Pierce 


A  bond  issue  for  $75,000  for  a  new  high  school  building  is 
being  considered  by  Beaumont,  and  a  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose is  being  conducted  by  C.  D.  Harvey,  District  Superin- 
tendent. 


For  the  Average  Chemical  Laboratory 
at  a  very  moderate  price 

In  this  No.  851  will  be  found  a  Chemical  Desk  that  ideally 
serves  all  the  needs  of  the  average  school  chemical  laboratory, 
yet  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

In  it  are  embodied  all  the  essential  features  of  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  desks.  The  general  arrangement  of  drawers, 
plumbing,  etc.,  follows  closely  along  the  lines  that  have  proven 
most  serviceable.  It  accommodates  sixteen  students,  working  in 
sections  of  eight. 

Every  science  teacher  knows  the  importance  of  properly  de- 
signed, properly  built  laboratory  furniture,  and  how  much  in- 
fluence it  exerts  upon  the  character  of  work  of  the  students. 

The  new  Kewaunee  book  will  be  sent  to  interested  instructors. 


LABORATORY        FURNITURE  ^f  EXPERTS 

C  G.  CAMPBELL,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
218  Lincoln  St.,  KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

San  Francisco — 601  Mission  St.  Los  Angeles — 6900  Avalon  Blvd. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — 524  W.  Washington  St.  P.  O.  Box  685,  Reno,  Nevada. 

1317  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Fresno,  Cal. 


HOTEL  DEL  CORONADO 

Coronado  Beach,  California 

Where  a  truly  remarkable  climate  encourages  every-day  par- 
ticipation in  sports  on  land,  bay  and  ocean. 

SWIMMING  AQUAPLANING  BOATING 

FISHING  GOLF  TENNIS 

MOTORING  RIDING 

Where  guests  follow  the  dictate  of  personal  desire  in  the 
choice  of  amusement  within  doors.  Dancing,  concerts,  moving 
pictures  and  interesting  special  entertainment  features  form  a 
part  of  the  evening's  gay  activities.  There  is  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere too  at  Hotel  del  Coronado,  that  widely  traveled  guests 
tell  us  is  distinctive. 


Summer  Rates 


American  Plan 


$6.00  per  day  and  up  without  hath 
$8.00  per  day  and  up  with  bath 
$42.00  per  week  and  up  without  bath 
$56.00  per  week  and  up  with  bath 

Write  for 'Booklet 

Mel  S.  Wright,  Manager 
CORONADO  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
San  Francisco  Agent,  L.  E.  Carlile,  2  Pine  Street 
Phone  Douglas  5600 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Hakr  Wagner 

The  greatest  pedagogy  will  be  based  on  a  modern  interpre- 
tation of  human  nature  and  not  upon  creed,  law,  nor  customs. 
It  is  not  what  we  dig  up  in  the  past,  but  what  we  build  for 

tomorrow  that  counts. 

lit 

The  cashier,  the  bookkeeper,  the  stenographer,  the  clerk,  the 
doctor,  the  dentist,  the  engineer,  the  actress,  the  business  man 
or  woman  did  not  have  as  long  or  as  "free  from  care"  vaca- 
tion as  the  classroom  teacher.  Now  that  the  teacher  has  tenure, 
a  retirement  salary,  and  good  health,  most  of  his  or  her  worries 
are  over.  The  teachers  by  organizations  and  by  response  to 
skillful  leadership  have  made  teaching  a  fairly  remunerative 
profession,  both  in  monetary  and  professional  rewards. 


There  has  been  a  great  exodus  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
superintendents  to  Europe  this  year.  Superintendent  Hughes 
of  Sacramento,  J.  B.  Lilliard  of  the  Sacramento  Junior  Col- 
lege, and  Superintendent  W.  T.  Helms  of  Richmond  were 
among  those  who  visited  Europe.  Travel  enriches  the  life  of 
the  teacher  in  many  ways.  Travel  is  a  professional  investment 
and  should  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  As  a  rule  it  is  worth 
more  to  the  state  and  the  individual  than  units  of  credit  in 
the  university. 

Cloud  Assumes  Office 

Roy  W.  Cloud,  former  City  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Redwood  City,  began  his  new  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers  Association  September  1.  He  has  offices  in 
the  Phelan  Building,   San   Francisco.    Mr.   Cloud   succeeds 

Arthur  C.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Cloud 
is  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
educator  in  California.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Sequoia  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  and  of  Stan- 
ford University.  He  taught  school 
for  a  number  of  years  and  then  was 
elected  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  San  Mateo  County.  He 
held  that  position  until  two  years 
ago,  when  he  was  offered  the  city 
super intendency  of  Redwood  City, 
owing  to  the  resignation  of  A.  E. 
Monteith. 

Mr.  Cloud's  activities  have  been 
varied.  They  include  the  writing  of 
a  history  of  San  Mateo  County  and 
the  promotion  of  Redwood  Park  of  San  Mateo  County.  He  is 
an  institute  lecturer,  has  been  president  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  Bay  Section,  and  is  active  in  many  other 
teacher,  civic,  and  social  organizations.  He  is  one  of  the  chief 


Boy  W.  Cloud 


directors  of  Education  Week  in  California  and  is  an  editorial 
writer  for  newspapers.  He  owns  a  beautiful  home  at  Redwood 
and  enjoys  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  his  neighbors  and 

associates. 

/       /       / 

Hats  off  !  The  fad  of  short  dresses  is  now  equaled  by  the  bare- 
headed brigade  that  parades  up  and  down  Market  Street. 
' '  How  foolish  ! ' '  said  an  onlooker.  Perhaps  not.  Hats  are  a 
nuisance,  and  clothes,  even  of  any  kind  in  the  glorious  climate 
of  California,  may  not  be  hygienic.  The  best  animals  do  not 
wear  artificial  clothes  and  are  well  groomed  as  a  rule.  Why 
not  join  London's  sunshine  colony  and  teach  back-to-nature 
theory.  Why  pronounce  the  hatless  person  foolish?  Just 
think  of  the  economy  and  the  dimes  and  bother  one  saves  in 
avoiding  the  handsome  hat  check  girl ! 


Edward  Hyatt,  Jr.,  has  been  made  Chief  of  Engineering 
Division  of  the  State  of  California.  Salary  $5000  per  year. 
Edward  Hyatt,  Jr.,  is  a  son  of  Edward  Hyatt,  forcnerly  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  Hyatt  family  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyatt  had  seven 
children.  These  children  have  all  graduated  from  Stanford 
University  and  were  trained  with  special  reference  to  service. 
Mr.  Hyatt's  salary  as  principal  of  the  San  Jacinto  schools 
was  $1000  per  year,  as  County  Superintendent  $1800,  and  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  $3000,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  few  years  when  it  was  increased  to  $5000.  Great 
progress  was  made  in  educational  measures,  improvement  of 
teaching,  teacher  training,  and  school  equipment  during  his 
active  service  from  1890  to  1917.  The  foundations  were  laid 
during  these  years  for  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
schools  since  1920  under  Will  C.  "Wood  and  now  under  the 
directorship  of  William  John  Cooper  and  his  coworkers. 


Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  who  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man  has  led  the  nation  in  the  organization  and  promo- 
tion of  state  teachers'  associations,  is  no  longer  executive 
secretary  of  California's  association.  His  office  is  now  in  the 
Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  Roy  Cloud,  who  was 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vote  as  his  successor,  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  the  California  Teachers  Association.  The  Journal 
of  Education,  Boston,  and  many  other  journals  have  expressed 
regret  and  given  favorable  notices  of  his  activities — state,  na- 
tional, and  international — in  the  cause  of  education. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  California  rendered  a  unanimous  de- 
cision on  Monday,  September  12,  1927,  ordering  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  levy  a  tax  in  compliance  with  the  estimates 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  approved  by  Superin- 
tendent J.  M.  Gwinn.  This  gives  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education  over  a  million  dollars  additional  to  the  operating 
budget  granted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  will  furnish 
money  for  new  buildings  and  equipment  for  1927-1928.  This 
decision  is  far-reaching  and  confirms  the  law  giving  boards  of 
education  and  school  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  superin- 
tendents, power  to  make  their  own  school  budgets.  The  Board 
of  Supervisors  must  approve.  They  do  not  have,  under  this 
decision,  the  right  to  cut  down  or  eliminate  the  budgets  of 
boards  of  education. 

i  i  1 

Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  has  reappointed  Alfred  Esberg  on 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Esberg  has 
achieved  considerable  distinction  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
with  large  private  and  corporate  interests  he  has  given  prac- 
tically all  his  time  to  the  school  department  of  San  Francisco. 
The  remuneration  from  a  monetary  standpoint  is  limited  to 
$700  per  year.  His  service,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  He 
started  with  a  large  program  for  junior  high  schools,  new 
buildings,  modern  equipment,  and  a  slogan  of  "More  Money 
for  the  Schools."  A  delegation  of  teachers  headed  by  John  F. 
Brady  and  Paul  Mohr  called  on  the  Mayor  and  asked  for  the 
reappointment  of  Esberg.    The  Mayor,  after  stating  that  he 
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would  make  the  appointment,  praised  the  teaching  profession 
and  especially  the  work  of  Alice  Eose  Power,  principal  of  the 
Washington  Irving  School  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  said  that  he  believed  in  the  principle  that  one 
can  only  govern  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  that 
therefore  it  would  always  be  his  policy  to  keep  an  active 
teacher  on  the  Board  of  Education. 
111 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  of  August  21  contains  a 
full-page  article  in  high  praise  of  "A  Man  Unafraid,"  the 
story  of  John  Charles  Fremont,  by  Herbert  Bashford  and 
Harr  "Wagner.  This  book  contains  415  pages,  size  6x9,  bound 
in  green  cloth.  Price  $5.  The  headlines  of  the  New  York 
Times  review  are  as  follows :  Fremont  Was  One  of  the  Great 
Empire  Builders."  "Mr.  Bashford 's  Biography  Rescues  the 
Pathfinder  From  Undeserved  Oblivion." 


Ho!  For  Coronado 

Here  first  on  California's  soil 

Cabrillo  walked  the  lonesome  sands; 

Here  first  the  Christian  standard  rose 
Upon  the  sea-washed  Western  lands, 

And  Junipero  Serra  first 
Laid  loving  hands. 

— Madge  Morris. 

The  superintendents  and  coworkers,  wives,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  education,  will  have  a  most  delightful  week  at  Hotel 
Del  Coronado  beginning  October  3.  Mel  S.  Wright,  the  man- 
ager of  the  hotel,  has  planned  intelligently  for  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  the  superintendents.  The  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  under  his  management,  offers  a  week  of  splendid 
interest  to  all.  The  outdoor  environment  and  the  indoor  com- 
forts are  not  surpassed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  will  probably 
be  the  largest  meeting  of  the  superintendents  ever  held  and 
Superintendent  Cooper  has  planned  a  special  program.  It  will 
be  his  first  annual  convention.  Helen  Heffernan,  as  Director 
of  Rural  Education,  will  also  have  a  program  of  unusual 

interest. 

iii 

A  Word  for  Men  Teachers 

Since  the  heroic  misadventure  of  Miss  Mildred  Doran,  schoolma'ams 
will  need  no  defense  or  lack  no  stint  of  admiration.  Here's  a.  little 
special  pleading  for  he-teachers,  a  class  sometimes  held  up  to  scorn 
by  the  strenuous,  go-getting  cult  of  Americans. 

We  all  remember  the  attacks  made  on  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
teacher  in  the  White  House.  Yet  this  pedagogue  led  America  to 
victory  in  the  world's  greatest  war  and  then  set  up  a  plan  for  inter- 
national cooperation  that  will  roll  down  the  ages.  In  passing  one 
might  recall  that  two  other  American  Presidents  were  school-teachers, 
Hayes  and  Garfield. 

But  here  and  now  in  California  the  ease  for  the  school-master  is 
complete.   Three  notable  examples  reflect  glamor  on  his  caste. 

Clement  C.  Young  began  his  career  as  a  teacher, of  Latin  and 
English  in  San  Francisco.  Few  will  deny  that  as  Governor  he  has 
already  proved  his  mettle,  and  that  after  one  year  in  office  he  has 
made  a  record  that  promises  distinction  as  one  of  the  best  of  Cali- 
fornia's chief  executives. 

Will  C.  Wood  is  also  a  school  man.  After  having  worked  his  way 
to  the  top  of  that  profession  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  he 
decided  to  accept  a  job  as  State  Banking  Superintendent.  Many 
wagged  their  heads  in  dismay.  "What  does  a  school-master  know 
about  the  jungle  laws  of  Big  Business?"  they  asked.  "How  can  he  last 
in  the  terrific  battlefields  of  high  finance?"  Well,  he,  too,  has  proved 
up.  Within  three  months  or  so  he  has  met  and  solved  with  dispatch 
three  big  crises — the  Bank  of  Italy  merger,  the  Julian  "scandal,"  and 
the  biggest  bank  embezzlement  of  twenty  years,  the  Watterson  broth- 
ers' failure  in  Inyo  County. 

E.  J.  Lickley,  City  Prosecutor  of  Los  Angeles,  is  another  school- 
teacher. Liekley  is  the  brains  and  the  backbone  of  the  drive  against 
the  silk-hatted  usurers  of  the  Julian  "Pete"  smashup.  Surely  a  job 
that  requires  decision,  courage,  and  straight  thinking. 

With  three  such  examples  in  the  California  limelight,  who  will 
dare  to  sneer  at  "he-teachers"  in  politics  or  anywhere  else? — Editorial, 
San  Francisco  "News." 

We  should  add,  however,  that  there  are  heroes  on  the  firing 
line,  in  the  trenches,  that  are  worthy  of  special  note :  Susan 
Dorsey,  who  by  long  years  of  service,  and  who  has  been  a  real 


administrator  of  the  big  Los  Angeles  school  system;  G.  P. 
Morgan,  who  has  for  nearly  fifty  years,  as  teacher  and  super- 
intendent, been  on  the  job  in  Tuolumne  County;  the  teacher 
in  the  rural  school  who  meets  her  problems  each  day  and  solves 
them — are  all  deserving  of  high  praise.  The  heroes  are  not 
always  those  who  leave  the  system,  but  are  sometimes  those 
who  stay  on  the  job. 

JOHN  GILL,  REDWOOD  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT 


John  Gill,  former  vice  president  of  the  Redwood  City  High 
School,  who  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Red- 
wood City  schools,  taking  the  place  of  Roy  Cloud,  now  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Teachers  Association,  has  an  interesting 
record  in  education,  travel,  and 
various  activities. 

Mr.  Gill  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England.  Educated  in  the  board 
schools  in  England.  Attended  East 
Cornwall  College  in  England  two 
years.  Graduate  College  Park  Acad- 
emy, California.  Graduate  College 
of  the  Pacific,  A.  B.  Graduate 
State  Teachers  College,  San  Jose. 
One  year  San  Anselmo  Seminary. 
Post-graduate  work  at  Stanford 
and  University  of  California.  Work- 
ing for  M.  A.  at  Stanford.  Has 
work  almost  completed. 

He  has  traveled  for  two  years  in 
South  Africa,  two  years  in  Cana- 
dian Northwest,  three  months  this  summer  in  Europe,  and 
has  spent  twenty  years  in  California. 

Mr.  Gill 's  teaching  record  consists  of  fourteen  years '  teach- 
ing in  Redwood  City  in  the  grammar  schools  and  the  Sequoia 
Union  High  School.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  vice 
principal  of  Sequoia  Union  High  School. 

His  activities  are  many.  Until  recently  he  was  a  member  of 
County  Advisory  Committee  for  Hospital  Board.  He  is  super- 
intendent of  Congregational  Sunday  School;  chairman  of  the 
advisory  board,  De  Molay ;  chairman  of  boys '  work,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
in  San  Mateo  County ;  trustee  of  Congregational  Church,  and 
is  secretary  of  City  Planning  Commission,  Redwood  City. 

His  lodge  affiliations  follow  :  Past  Master  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  Redwood  City  Lodge  No.  168 ;  member  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  also  a  Sciot.  _ 

STUDY  COURSE  BOARD  CHOSEN 


John  Gill 


Appointment  of  the  commission  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 
has  been  announced  by  William  John  Cooper,  Director  of  Edu- 
cation.  The  members  include : 

L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Bakersfield,  Superintendent  of  Kern  County; 
Fred  M.  Hunter,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Oakland;  Meiton  E. 
Hill,  principal  of  Ontario  High  School  and  Junior  College ;  John  A. 
Hockett,  University  of  California;  Miss  Nell  Breen,  San  Diego  school 
principal;  Miss  Gladys  E.  Morehead,  Los  Angeles  teacher;  Miss 
Julia  L.  Hahn,  director  of  kindergarten  primary  education  in  San 
Francisco ;  Miss  Willa  M.  Marsh,  mathematics  instructor  in  the 
Fresno  Junior  High  School;  Miss  Ethel  Salisbury,  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  department  of  course  of  study,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Bar- 
nett,  music  instructor  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Teachers  College. 


MRS.  EDMANDS  NEW  SUPERVISOR 


Appointment  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Edmands  of  Colusa  as  rural  school 
supervisor  of  Colusa  County  has  been  announced  by  County 
Superintendent  Perle  Sanderson. 

Mrs.  Edmands  is  a  graduate  of  the  San  Francisco  Teachers 
College,  where  she  has  also  taken  a  course  in  rural  supervision. 
She  has  had  a  varied  experience  in  school  work,  having  first 
taught  in  the  rural  schools,  later  holding  a  principalship,  and 
as  teacher  the  past  few  years  in  the  local  grammar  school,  where 
she  has  had  classes  in  the  primary  grades  and  also  in  the  de- 
partmental work  in  the  upper  grades. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor. J 


Schools  of  Riverside  County  during  the  past 
year  showed  a  total  enrollment  of  15,6S9 
pupils,  which  is  223  more  than  last  year, 
according  to  statistics  of  County  Superinten- 
dent E.  E.  Smith.  There  were  603  teachers 
employed  last  term. 


Building  additions  made  to  the  schools  in 
Fresno  this  last  summer  have  been  completed. 
The  total  cost  was  over  $100,000.  The  Edison 
School  addition  cost  $190,000.  Walter  R. 
Hepner  is  Superintendent  of  Fresno  city 
schools.  f        f 

A  bond  issue  of  $7,500  has  been  disposed  of 
in  the  Vista  district,  San  Diego  County,  and 
the  money  will  be  spent  for  school  improve- 
ments necessary  because  of  the  increase  of 
attendance. 

111 

Donald  Bogie  has  been  appointed  vice  prin- 
cipal of  the  Sequoia  High  School,  succeeding 
John  Gill,  who  has  been  made  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Redwood  City. 


Clayton  A.  Langworthy,  formerly  princi- 
pal of  the  high  school  at  Redondo  Beach,  and 
recently  a  teacher  in  the  Marshall  Junior 
High  School,  Pasadena,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  principalship  there. 

1         1        1 

The  new  junior  high  school  building  in 
Chino,  for  which  $95,000  in  bonds  was  voted 
last  winter,  has  been  completed  and  school 
is  now  being  held  in  the  building. 

i        1        1 

The  Redwood  school  district  in  Santa  Clara 
County  has  been  ordered  reopened,  as  nine 


Hotel 

Southland 

Centrally  Located 
Moderately  Priced 

A  home  that  will  be  appreciated 

by  visiting  educators  and 

their  families 

Sixth  and  Hope  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  California 

children  of  school  age  have  enrolled  in  the 
district.  The  order  to  reopen  the  school, 
which  was  closed  last  year  for  want  of  re- 
quired attendance,  was  made  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  at  the  request  of  County  Su- 
perintendent Joseph  E.  Hancock. 


All  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  $150,000 

high  school  plant  at  Gridley  were  recently 

rejected  on  account  of  bids  being  too  high. 

The  nearest  bid  was  $2000  above  the  stated 

sum. 

111 

Twenty-one  new  bungalows,  costing  about 
$600  each,  have  been  erected  as  temporary 
quarters  on  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School  in  Sacramento. 


C.  C.  Hughes,  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Sacramento,  and  J.  B.  Lillard,  pres- 
ident of  the  Sacramento  Junior  College,  have 
returned  from  a  two  months'  tour  in  Europe. 
The  educators  studied  educational  systems 
while  abroad  and  report  themselves  as  being 
well  pleased  with  the  educational  ideas  and 
theories  in  practice  in  the  United  States. 


Peter  G.  Jacobs,  principal  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Rio  Vista,  was  elected  recently  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Solano  County  Board 
of  Education.  Dan  H.  White,  the  County 
Superintendent,  is  ex-officio  secretary. 


A  $56,000  schoolhouse  is  to  be  built  at 
Tupman,  an  oil  town  in  Kern  County.  The 
school  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  about 
four  months.  The  auditorium  will  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  250. 


Miss  Perle  Sanderson,  Superintendent  of 
Colusa  County  schools,  is  forwarding  plans 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cachil  Dehe 
Indian  School.  She  has  the  cooperation  of 
the  government  and  a  Colusa  woman  has 
donated  $1000  toward  the  cause.  Indian 
mothers  are  to  have  a  room  for  recreation  and 
there  is  to  be  extra  playground  equipment 
for  the  children. 


Ten  minutes  has  been  added  to  the  length  of 
the  school  day  in  Bakersfield,  where  C.  E. 
Teach  is  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
This  is  in  compliance  with  the  new  law.  A 
new  system  of  teacher  classification  has  also 
been  adopted.  Hereafter  there  will  be  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  two  years  for  each 
teacher,  after  which  the  teacher,  if  satisfac- 
tory, has  a  permanent  position. 


School  buildings  in  Santa  Rosa,  where 
Brace  Painter  is  Superintendent,  have  been 
renovated  this  summer.  New  shops,  class- 
rooms, and  equipment  have  been  added. 


Ernest  Oretel  is  again  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Newman.  The  school  opened  on 
September  6  with  additions  to  the  faculty. 

111 

John  E.  Peterson,  teacher  in  the  Part  Time 
High  School,  Sacramento,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  dean  of  boys  in  the  Sacra- 
mento High  School.  This  is  a  new  position 
created  by  J.  R.  Overturf ,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  approval  of 
Charles    C.     Hughes,    Superintendent,    and 


George    C.    Jensen,    principal    of    the    high 

school. 

111 

The  desert  school  at  Palm  Springs,  in  the 
Coachella  district,  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted. It  is  modern  and  artistic.  The  former 
school  building  has  been  remodeled  to  con- 
form to  the  new  structure,  which  is  of  Span- 
ish type  with  low  tiled  roofs.  Hardwood  floors 
for  dancing  are  included. 


W.  P.  Dayton  of  Lodi  has  been  named  as- 
sistant to  Frank  C.  Vincent,  director  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Sacramento. 


Austin  &  Ashley,  architects,  are  to  design 
the  new  $500,000  high  school  for  the  Mon- 
rovia-Areadia-Duarte  district.  The  building 
is  to  be  planned  to  harmonize  with  the  foot- 
hills in  the  background. 

111 

Mark  G.  Woods,  principal  in  Fairfield  since 
1918,  has  been  made  District  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  that  community. 

111 

The  state  teachers'  college,  Chico,  Cal.,  re- 
cently suffered  a  loss  of  $500,000  on  account 
of  fire.  The  main  building,  library,  labora- 
tory, equipment,  and  records  were  all  de- 
stroyed. Temporary  quarters  will  house  the 
six  hundred  students  pending  a  new  building- 
program. 

111 

R.  J.  Larson,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
high  school  in  Hollister. 


T.  Virgil  Truman,  former  high  school 
teacher  in  Pasadena,  has  been  made  principal 
of  the  Emerson,  Hamilton,  and  Columbia 
schools.  C.  H.  Peterson,  former  principal  of 
the  Garfield  and  Sei-ra  schools,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Americanization  evening  and 
continuation  classes  at  the   Pasadena  High 

School. 

111 

Miss  Louise  Schmidt  of  King  City  is  to 
teach  the  upper  gi-ades  of  the  Bitterwater 
School  this  term.  The  primary  grades  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Louise  Fay, 
who  taught  there  last  year. 


Fresno  County  will  spend  $1,121,284  as  its 
share  in  the  support  of  elementary  and  high 
schools  within  the  county  this  year,  according 
to  a  1927-28  budget  announced  recently  by 
Clarence  W.  Edwards,  County  School  Super- 
intendent, To  this  sum  will  be  added  funds 
appropriated  by  the  state  and  those  assessed 
in  various  districts  throughout  the  county. 


A  $60,000  high  school  auditorium  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  twelve  hundred  is  to  be  built 
at  the  secondary  school  plant,  Wasco,  Kern 

County. 

111 

Miss  Edythe  Latta,  for  the  past  year  prin- 
cipal of  the  Yolo  School,  Newman,  has  been 
appointed  supervising  principal  of  both  the 
grammar  schools  in  Newman,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  board. 


Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  supplies 
used  in  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  during 
the  past  year:  Nineteen  thousand  boxes  of 
chalk,  167  boxes  of  crayolas,  one  carload  of 
library  paste,  nine  carloads  of  paper,  6400 
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gross  pencils,  12,000  gallons  of  liquid  soap. 
To  keep  these  schools  clean,  janitors  in  the 
school  department  used  up,  in  a  year,  1300 
feather  dusters,  1300  brooms,  4000  floor 
brushes,  and  75  miles  of  cheesecloth  for 
dusters. 

1  1  i 

Spanish  Renaissance  is  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture planned  by  the  architects,  Austin  and 
Ashley,  for  the  new  school  at  Beverly  Hills. 
Many  distinctive  features  are  being  planned 
for  this  school,  so  that  it  may  be  in  harmony 
historically  with  its  surroundings  as  well  as 
in  harmony  with  its  setting.  A  patio  and  a 
fine  library  will  be  features;  an  auditorium 
which  will  seat  six  hundred  is  plauned,  and 
on  the  ground  floor  kindergarten  and  first 
and  second  grade  children  are  to  be  accom- 
modated. 

1         r         i 

Glen  Mosley  has  been  appointed  vice  prin- 
cipal of  the  Analy  High  School,  near  Sebas- 
topol.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  has  completed  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  Washington  State  College.  Da- 
vid Durst  is  principal  of  the  Analy  High 

School. 

r  r  -t 

A  fire,  the  damage  of  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $75,000,  destroyed  the  woodworking 
shop,  the  cafeteria,  seven  school  motor 
busses,  and  equipment  of  the  high  school, 
Madera,  recently.  The  loss  is  partially  cov- 
ered by  insurance  carried  by  the  school  board. 

1  1  i 

W.  A.  Knapp  of  Delhi  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Elim  Union  Grammar  School, 
west  of  Turloek.  Mrs.  Knapp  will  succeed 
her  husband  in  his  educational  work  in 
Delhi. 

i  i  i 

Miss  Estel'le  Ungek,  principal  of  the  Wash- 
ington Grammar  School,  Petaluma,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Petaluma  Junior 
High  School,  succeeding  J.  Arthur  Young, 
resigned.  Superintendent  Bruce  Painter  has 
announced  that  all  vacancies  in  the  school 
system  are  now  filled. 


Seven  new  instructors  have  been  appointed 
to  the  faculty  of  the  high  school,  Salinas, 
where  E.  L.  Van  Dellen  is  principal. 

i        -f        -f 

George   C.   Barton,   formerly  principal   of 

i  the  Round  Valley  High  School,  Mendocino 

County,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 

high  school,  Vallejo.    C.  W.  Peck,  who  has 


held  that  position  recently,  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  San  Francisco  school  system, 
it  is  reported. 


Installation  of  a  system  of  graduating  stu- 
dents from  the  classroom  into  positions  in 
their  chosen  trades  was  announced  recently 
by  the  Alameda  Board  of  Education.  This 
will  affect  students  of  the  vocational  depart- 
ment of  the  Alameda  High  School. 


The  county  schools  of  Riverside  show  a  gain 
of  almost  one  thousand  students  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
Mrs.  Dolly  Garst,  Deputy  County  Superin- 
tendent. 

r         1         1 

Residents  of  Eseondido  recently  voted  fa- 
vorably upon  a  $40,000  bond  issue.  The 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  the  primary  depart- 
ment building.  Another  bond  issue  for  other 
improvements  is  pending. 


G.  C.  Griswold,  former  teacher  in  Watson- 
ville,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Modesto 
Junior  College.  E.  F.  Srook  has  been  chosen 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Griswold's  resig- 
nation. .    ,   . 

INDUSTRIOUS  BUT  COSTLY 


BOOK  WEEK  OBSERVANCE 


The  typical  American  is  industrious  but  ex- 
travagant and  improvident.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  city 
dwellers  and  25  per  cent  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion spend  all  they  earn.  Statistics  indicate 
this  to  be  a  conservative  figure.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  fully  half  our  busi- 
ness failures  are  caused  by  expenditures  for 
extravagances  in  the  home  and  for  personal 
pleasures  entirely  removed  from  necessity.  To 
live  beyond  one's  means  is  dishonest;  it  sets  a 
bad  example ;  it  is  likely  to  curtail  necessaries, 
thereby  endangering  health,  and  it  prevents 
saving  for  times  of  sickness  and  old  age.  He 
who  lives  beyond  his  means  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  becomes  a  pauper  and  a  parasite 
when  reverses  arrive.  The  assertion  "the 
world  owes  me  a  living"  is  a  pernicious  no- 
tion. The  world  owes  one  only  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  living;  the  normal  individual, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  is  in  duty  bound  to  give 
to  society  commodities  or  services  equal  to 
those  he  consumes. — From  "Economics  or 
the  Science  of  Business"  by  Delos  O.  Kins- 
man. 


Book  Week  will  be  observed  this  year  by 
libraries  and  schools  November  13  to  19.  The 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers, 
Astor  Court  Building,  25  West  Thirty-third 
Street,  New  York,  has  a  wide  variety  of  ma- 
terial for  distribution  to  teachers  and  schools. 
This  association  will  try  to  accommodate 
everyone  asking  for  this  material.  Here  is 
the  list : 

Posters.  —  New  poster,  designed  by  N.  C. 
Wyeth,  ' '  History  —  Romance  —  Travel ' ' ;  free. 
Card  miniatures  of  poster,  reverse  blank  for 
local  printing,  $1  per  hundred.  Slides  for  mo- 
tion picture  theaters,  with  imprint,  50  cents 
each.  Mats  for  newspaper  use,  single  column 
20  cents,  double  column  30  cents.  "After  all, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  book,"  poster  de- 
signed by  Jon  O.  Brubaker;  free.  Card  minia- 
tures, reverse  blank.  $1  per  hundred.  Slides,  with 
imprint,  50  cents  each.  Mats,  single  column  20 
cents,  double  column  30  cents. 

Circulars. — Suggestions  for  year-round  pro- 
motion of  reading.  Book-week  projects.  Prize- 
winning  plans  for  year-round  promotion  of 
children's  reading  (1926  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  contest.)  List  of  important 
booklists.  List  of  recent  magazine  articles  about 
books.  List  of  books  about  boys  and  girls' 
reading.  Selected  book  films,  a  list  published  by 
the  National  Board  of  Eeview  of  Motion  Pic- 
tures. "Books  as  Standard  Equipment,"  by 
Carl  B.  Boden.  ' '  Thirteen  Points  for  Children 's 
Reading, ' '  by  Anne  Carroll  Moore.  ' '  Planning 
the  School  Library, ' '  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association. 


COUNTY  PUBLISHES 
GEOGRAPHY 


Trinity'  County,  California,  Its  Geography 
and  a  Summary  of  Its  History,  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and  James  A.  Bartlett : 
Trinity  County  has  here  taken  a  forward  step 
which  may  be  followed  by  other  counties  in 
time  to  come.  At  the  Trinity  County  Teach- 
ers Institute,  held  at  Weaverville,  September, 
1925,  a  resolution  was  adopted  asking  the 
County  Board  of  Education  to  supply  the 
teachers  of  the  county  with  information  re- 
garding the  history  and  geography  of  Trin- 
ity County.  This  interesting  28-page  pam- 
phlet is  the  result  of  the  resolution,  and  now 
Trinity  County  future  citizens  will  be  well 
informed  concerning  the  county  in  which 
they  live.  The  material  may  be  adapted  to 
various  classroom  uses,  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  teacher. 


Reproductions  of  the 

WORLD'S  GREAT 
PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size.  3x3J^.  For  50  or  more. 
Two  Cent  Size.  5^x8.  For  25  or  more. 
Ten  Cent  Size.     10x12.    For    5  or  more. 

Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Subjects,  or 
25  for  Children,  or  25  Historical  Sub- 
jects. 

CATALOGUES 

Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps  for 
64  page  Catalogue  of  2250  pictures,  in- 
cluding Nature  Pictures  and  Artotypes. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  Educator, 
said :  "I  am  glad  to  make  an  exception 
to  my  rule  to  commend  no  school  mate- 
rial, in  favor  of  The  Perry  Pictures.  I 
have  been  greatly  interested  in  them 
from  the  first,  and  regard  them  as  a 
very  important  addition  to  our  school 
equipment.  They  should  be  in  every 
school,  not  only  in  the  larger  cities,  but 
in  the  smallest  country  districts." 
Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals 


Use  these  pictures  in  beginning  the  new  school  year.    We  want  every 

reader  of  this  Journal  to  have  our 

CATALOGUE 

64  pages,  1600  miniature  illustrations 

It  costs  only  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 


Feeding  Her  Birds. 
Millet 


^I^rPcrrxPiGiures  (c? 

BOX   7,   MALDEN,    MASS. 


BIRD  PICTURES  IN 
NATURAL  COLORS 

Three  Cents  Each  for  15  or  more. 
Also  Animals,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Min- 
erals, etc.    Size  7x9. 

Send  $1.00  for  a  set  of  33  Common 
Birds  with  a  very  brief  description  of 
each. 


LARGE  PICTURES  FOR 
FRAMING.   ARTOTYPES 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the  mar- 
gin, $1.00  each  for  two  or  more;  $1.25 
for  one.  Send  $2.00  for  any  two  of  the 
above  pictures.  See  Catalogue  for  other 
subjects. 


Hand    colored,    same 
$3.00;   $2.00  each. 


size,     two    for 
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Many 
California  Schools 

Are  Clarifying  Their  Work 

in  Arithmetic  by  Introducing 

for  Supplementary  Use 

THE 
SEARCHLIGHT 
ARITHMETICS 

By  BURDETTE  R.  BUCKING- 
HAM, Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  W.  J.  OSBURN,  Di- 
rector of  Educational  Measurements, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Years  of  scientific  investigation, 
months  of  controlled  experimentation 
and  classroom  testing  have  gone  into 
the  making  of  these  "Searchlight 
Arithmetics."  They  are  something 
new  and  different  in  arithmetics. 

They  start  from  a  new  angle — from 
a  searching  analysis  of  difficulties. 
They  analyze  every  major  topic  into 
units  of  difficulty.  Each  unit  is  pre- 
sented separately.  The  pupil  has  to 
master  but  one  thing  at  a  time. 

They  provide  full  and  complete 
equipment.  Pupils'  Books  covering 
the  work  of  grades  three  to  eight, 
devoted  to  material  for  pupils  only. 
Teachers'  Manuals,  one  for  each  book 
— manuals  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  And  Pupils'  Work  Books  to 
take  care  of  individual  differences. 
The  material  for  all  three — textbooks, 
manuals,  and  work  books — was  first 
collected  and  then  carefully  selected 
and  allocated.  As  a  result  each  is  per- 
fectly fitted  to  perform  its  own  par- 
ticular function. 

The  series  includes  an  Introductory 
Book  for  teachers  which  contains  all 
the  material  and  method  for  pre-third- 
grade  instruction  and  lays  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  entire  course. 


Ginn  &  Company 

Publishers 

45  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California 


CONTRA  COSTA  LIBRARY  GAINS 


An  increase  of  25,693  books  circulated  over 
the  number  of  last  year,  is  shown  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  Contra  Costa  County 
librarian,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeck.  Aside 
from  the  general  branch  libraries,  fifty-seven 
elementary  schools,  four  high  schools,  and 
three  Americanization  classes  were  served. 
The  report  made  out  this  year  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
beck is  one  covering  the  fourteenth  year  of 
service.  During  that  time  there  has  been  a 
marked  expansion  in  the  library,  the  service, 
and  the  interest  in  the  books  and  material 
furnished.  The  county  librarian  believes  that 
she  has  an  unusually  efficient  and  interested 
staff. 

Library  Link  is  the  name  of  a  paper  that  is 
issued  monthly  by  Mrs.  Whitbeck  and  sent 
to  each  custodian  in  the  county.  This  leaflet 
is  a  definite  "link"  between  the  main  library 
and  the  branch.  It  tells  of  new  material,  and 
carries  discussions  of  interest  to  the  libra- 


MISS  SWOPE'S  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


In  the  summer  schools  of  the  West,  Miss 
Caroline  S.  Swope's  summer  school,  held  in 
two  sections  each  summer,  at  Santa  Cruz 
and  Long  Beach,  has  come  to  stand  out  as  an 
institution  distinguished  because,  it  gives  the 
teacher  work  not  given  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 

This  summer  saw  the  twentieth  session  of 
the  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  687  students, 
the  largest  in  its  history.  Twenty  years  ago 
Miss  Swope  started  with  twenty-five  pupils 
and  one  teacher  and  this  year  the  faculty 
numbered  eighteen  with  an  enrollment  of 
nearly  seven  hundred. 

The  aim  of  the  school  always  is  to  show  the 
teacher  how  to  teach  her  subjects,  with  defi- 
nite, concrete  suggestions,  rather  than  theo- 
retical advice. 

The  course  includes  classes  in  which 
methods,  suggestions,  and  plans  are  given  in 
reading,  language,  and  grammar,  literature 
and  story-telling,  dramatization,  Americani- 
zation, educational  psychology,  primary 
education,  history,  geography,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, sense  training,  inter-recitation,  activi- 
ties on  occupational  work,  sand  table  and 
other  project  work,  penmanship,  physical 
education,  folk  dancing,  fine  arts,  industrial 
arts,  supervision  problems  and  general  school 
management,  public  school  music,  and  crea- 
tive music. 

Miss  Swope  has  in  her  faculty  outstanding 
educators  of  the  country,  among  whom  are 
Miss  Madilene  Veverka,  supervisor  of  the 
primary  grades,  Los  Angeles  city  schools; 
Miss  Helen  Heffenian,  State  Commissioner 
of  Rural  Schools ;  Mrs.  Cora  Merry,  super- 
visor of  music  of  the  Riverside  Schools ;  R.  E. 
Wiatt,  supervisor  of  penmanship  of  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools ;  Miss  Vinnie  Gee,  direc- 
tor of  girl  activities  in  the  Long  Beach 
schools;  Doctor  Ellen  B.  Sullivan,  professor 
of  psychology  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  and  Miss  Roxana  Byfield, 
San  Marino  city  schools. 

In  the  even  working  of  the  school  program, 
G.  J.  Leonard,  registrar  and  secretary;  F.  J. 
Welch,  clerk  of  supplies,  and  Helen  Byfield, 
proctor,  play  a  most  important  part. 

Miss  Swope's  Summer  School  is  growing  in 
popularity  because  it  gives  the  teacher  real 
help  for  classroom  teaching. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  high  school  in 
El  Segundo  was  laid  this  summer  and  work 
on  the  building  has  begun. 


PieW   Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company 

Wooks 

Book  6 

The  Modern  School 

Readers 

Thompson   and  Wilson   $1.12 

A  Reader  with  character-building  con- 
tent and  of  1927  interest 


Fairbanks  Geographical 
Readers 

Developed  according  to  problem 
method 

Different,  strikingly  printed — many 
colored  illustrations 

North  America  .  Fairbanks  $1.87 
South  America.  .  Fairbanks  $1.87 
Europe    Fairbanks  $1.87 


Real  Geography  and  Its 
Place  in  the  Schools 

H.  W.  Fairbanks  $2.00 

The  Book  of  the  Year  for  Geography 
Teachers 

A  Man  Unafraid 

The  story  of  General  John  C.  Fremont 
by  Harr  Wagner  and  Herbert  Bashford 

A  Great  book  of  a  Great  man 

Price  $  j. 00        De  Luxe  Edition  $10.00 
Autographed 

Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Company 

149  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
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NEW-TYPE  EXAMINATIONS 


In  order  to  stimulate  the  construction  and 
use  of  valid  and  reliable  tests  and  examina- 
tions of  the  objective  type,  a  series  of  cash 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  education  under  the  conditions 
specified  by  a  committee. 

Examinations  may  be  offered  in  any  of  the 
following  eight  general  groups  of  high  school 
subjects:  (a)  English,  (b)  social  studies, 
(e)  natural  sciences,  (d)  home  arts,  (e) 
manual  arts,  (f)  mathematics,  (g)  foreign 
languages,  and   (h)   commercial  subjects. 

Papers  must  be  in  Berkeley  by  February  1, 
1928.  Further  information  will  be  sent  to 
those  desiring  it  if  requests  are  made  to 
Doctor  G.  M.  Ruch  or  Doctor  George  A.  Rice, 
Haviland  Hall,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. .  . 

CLEANLINESS  INSTITUTE 


Cleanliness  Institute  is  the  name  of  a 
group  founded  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Soap  and  Glycerine,  Inc.,  45  East  Seven- 
teenth Street,  New  York.  The  school  depart- 
ment has  published  its  first  book,  "After  the 
Rain,"  a  supplementary  reader  for  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grades,  which  tells  of  clean- 
liness customs  of  children  in  many  lands. 
There  is  also  a  series  of  attractive  colored 
pictures  of  children  in  various  countries 
cleaning  themselves  and  their  homes.  These 
pictures  are  for  free  distribution  and  will 
prove  of  interest  and  value  to  schools. 


CHILD  WELFARE  INSTITUTE 


'  Twenty-five  children  between  two  and  four 
and  one-half  years  of  age,  picked  from  among 
thousands  of  children  residing  in  the  region 
of  Berkeley,  are  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  child  welfare  institute  at  the  University 
of  California,  to  open  about  October  1. 

In  the  day  nursery  school,  which  is  to  be 
the  main  feature  of  the  institute,  these  chil- 
dren will  be  watched  by  educators  who  hope 
thus  to  determine  proper  methods  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  very  young.  The  nursery  will  be 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Crawford,  grad- 
uate of  Columbia  University.  Mrs.  Crawford 
spent  the  last  year  as  a  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation fellow  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  Institute 

I  in  Detroit,  one  of  the  best-known  nursery 
schools  in  the  country,  and  at  the  child  wel- 

!  fare  institute  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Headquarters   for  the   Berkeley  institute, 

J  the  first  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  have 
been  established  in  an  eighteen-room  house  at 
2739  Bancroft  Way,  adjacent  to  the  campus. 
The  "children  selected  will  be  cared  for  from 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Lunches  will  be  scientifically  pre- 
pared, and  all  the  youthful  pupils  will  take 
naps  during  the  afternoon. 

Doctor  Herbert  Stolz,  Assistant  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  will  act  as  director 
of  the  institute,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Crawford 
and  by  Doctor  Harold  E.  Jones,  director  of 
research.  Miss  Helen  Shoekey,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  placement  bureau  of  Mills 
College,  will  be  secretary  of  the  institute,  and 
John  Reid  of  Columbia  University  will  be 
statistical  assistant. 

Specific  problems  in  child  welfare,  now  be- 
ing considered  by  university  educators,  will 
be  studied  at  the  institute  by  assembling 
scientific  "histories"  of  the  development  of 
the  children,  both  physically  and  mentally. 
The  institute  is  .established  for  a  term  of 
six  years  under  an  endowment  given  by  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Child 
Welfare,  New  York. 
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ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real   French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

JOHN   MCC  ALLAN  Notary  Public 

Depositions,     Agreements     and    Other     Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 
Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


MAGNOLIA  HEALING  SOAP 

MAGNOLIA  FACE  CREAM 

MAGNOLIA  SKIN  FOOD 

Wonderful   for   dry   and   scaly   skin 

See  Mrs.  Jennie  Field,  the  manufacturer 

now  demonstrating  in  the 

EIGHTH  STREET  STORE 

Market   Street,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 


REORGANIZATION  SALE 

Every  garment  — COATS,  DRESSES,  and 
MILLINERY 

Reduced  25S"»  to  50% 

All  New  Fall  Merchandise  Included  in  This  Sale 

WM.  HOFF  CO. 

117-119  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Ashberry  3687 

2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


Schools  and  School  Properties  for  Sale 


BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY  CO. 


517  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


THE    HOUSE    OF     TRUCKS    AND     WHEELS 

EAMES   COMPANY 


Manufactures    labor   saving    trucks    to   suit   your   needs    and    also   repairs   and   re-tires   your   old    ones. 

A  complete  line  of  casters  and  wheels   for  trucks,  toys,  tea  wagons,   beds,  etc.,   in  stock  at  all   times 

We   also   Manufacture,   Rent   and   Repair   Invalid  Chairs 
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Best  Results  in 

Gregg 

Shorthand 


are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  best  available 
material.  This  has  been  provided  for  you  m 
a  series  of  three  basal  books,  each  dealing  with 
an  important  factor  in  speed  development. 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual $1.50 

An  orderly  and  systematic  presentation  of 
the  principles  of  the  system,  with  sufficient 
material  to  guarantee  the  proper  foundation 
for  writing  and  reading  skill. 

Gregg  Speed  Studies $1.20 

Furnishes  the  teaching  plan  and  material  for 
the  further  development  of  correct  writing 
habits,  and  reading  and  transcription  skill.  The 
first  six  lessons  are  devoted  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  speed  and  accuracy,  correct  pos- 
ture, shorthand  penmanship,  the  elimination  of 
false  movements,  copious  executional  drills  on 
words  not  found  in  the  MANUAL,  etc. 

Beginning  with  the  Seventh  Lesson  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  correlating  theory  with 
speed  development.  If  the  application  of  the 
principles  in  practical  writing  and  speed  work 
is  deferred  until  the  MANUAL  is  completed, 
the  theory  as  a  whole  is  only  vaguely  remem- 
bered and  the  student  becomes  confused  in  ap- 
plying it  definitely.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
facility  of  application  is  developed  step  by  step 
at  the  time  the  rule  or  principle  is  taught, 
theory   and  practice  are  successfully  combined. 

Early  dictation  and  plenty  of  it  is  one  of  the 
best  present-day  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand.  GREGG  SPEED  STUDIES  sup- 
plies just  the  material  for  carrying  this  work 
forward  effectively. 

As  GREGG  SPEED  STUDIES  is  written 
entirely  in  shorthand,  the  possibilities  of  form- 
ing incorrect  writing  habits  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  GREGG  SPEED  STUDIES  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  course,  and  as  such  should 
be  used  along  with  the  MANUAL  from  the 
start. 

Rational  Dictation,  by  Dr.  Edward 
J.  McNamara,  Principal,  and 
Mark  I.  Markett,  Chairman,  De- 
partment of  Stenography,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City $1.40 

Designed  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the 
rapid  application  of  the  principles  to  new  and 
unfamiliar  words  and  phrases.  Its  use  assures 
a  varied  and  extensive  vocabulary,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  constructive  ability. 

RATIONAL  DICTATION,  new  in  both  con- 
tent and  method,  contains  480  pages  of  classi- 
fied business  letters  and  general  business  litera- 
ture, all  graded  according  to  syllabic  intensity 
from  1.22  to  1.87.  All  letters  and  articles  are 
printed  in  type  and  are  accompanied  by  a 
shorthand  vocabulary  of  the  important  and 
difficult  words  and  phrases.  These  shorthand 
outlines  are  printed  on  the  left  margin  of  the 
page. 

RATIONAL  DICTATION  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  GREGG  SPEED  STUDIES.  Best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  by  using  the  first  140 
pages  of  GREGG  SPEED  STUDIES  along 
with  the  MANUAL,  and  bv  correlating  the  re- 
maining lessons  in  SPEED  STUDIES  with 
the  letters  and  articles  in  RATIONAL  DIC- 
TATION. 


Teachers  wishing  to  examine  these  books 
with  a  view  to  adoption  may  do  so  at  our 
expense.  Desk  copies  will  be  billed  at  a 
discount  of  26%  from  the  list  price,  f.  o.  b. 
our  nearest  office. 


THE  GREGG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago        Boston 

San  Francisco  Toronto 

London 


LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 

By  May  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organizer,  California  State  Library 


Vacation  Time  for  Librarians 

Miss    Minette    L.    Stoddard,    librarian    of 

Merced  and  Mariposa  county  libraries,  sent 

this  optimistic  quotation  of  Ina  B.  Roberts : 

ARM  CHAIR  TRAVEL 

I  cannot  go 

To  other  lands 

Where  I  know 

What  change  is  like ; 

I  cannot  be 

In  places  new 

Where  I  would  see 

The  world  so  wide ; 

But  one  may  grow 

By  books,  and  so 

I  do  not  envy  feel 

For  those  who  come  and  go. 

The  world  is  wide, 

But  books  are  like  the  famous  boots ; 

With  seeing  eye  and  lengthy  stride 

I  view  the  earth  with  love  and  pride 

While  sitting  by  my  own  fireside. 

Although  the  "arm  chair  travel"  route  has 
so  far  constituted  Miss  Stoddard's  vacation 
the  last  two  years,  she  still  hopes  for  two 
weeks  in  San  Francisco. 

Following  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Library  Association  and  Califor- 
nia Library  Association  at  Gearhart,  Ore.,  a 
number  of  the  county  librarians  spent  a  de- 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $60  and  $90. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50   extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  621   North  El  Molino 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


CHARLES  W.  DECKER,  D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
"COLTON    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City,  established 
in   1863,   originators   of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


lightful  vacation  enjoying  the  scenery  and! 
the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Miss  Cornelia  D.  Provines  of  Sacramento 
County  and  Miss  Bessie  B.  Silverthom  of' 
Stanislaus  County  took  the  trip  together, 
seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  cities  and  country  in  five  days,  and 
then  came  the  real  adventure — the  trip  from 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  Skagway,  Alaska,  via 
the  Inside  Passage. 

Miss  Provines  has  written  in  her  inimitable 
style  a  marvelous  description  of  the  trip. 
Lack  of  space  permits  only  an  excerpt,  which 
gives  a  glimpse  of  her  pen  picture.  Of  the 
trip  to  Alaska  she  writes :  "Space  does  not 
permit  a  description  of  the  trip  with  its 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  blue  water,  jagged 
snow-capped  peaks,  innumerable  waterfalls, 
dark  pine  forests,  and  mighty  glaciers.  Never 
out  of  sight  of  land,  in  places  the  dark  shores 
seem  to  dispute  passage  to  the  valiant  little 
ship  that,  as  by  a  miracle,  chooses  her  way 
amongst  the  labyrinthine  arms  of  the  sea, 
the  maze  of  mountains,  islands,  and  sub- 
merged rocks.  In  her  wake  the  silent  peaks 
close  in  again — grim,  stern,  and  indifferent — 
her  passing  no  more  than  the  touch  of  a  gull's 
breast  upon  the  water — a  lonely  land  and  a 
lonely  sea." 

Miss  Eleanoe  Hitt  of  San  Diego  County 
spent  her  vacation  during  January  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento.  After  the  Gear- 
hart  meeting,  however,  she  took  a  hurried  trip 
to  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria,  and  Vancouver, 
traveling  with  Miss  Provines  and  Miss 
Silverthorn  until  they  sailed  for  Alaska. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Dills  of  Solano  County  and 
Miss  Mysell,  who  had  toured  the  Orient  with 
her  several  years  ago,  spent  their  vacation 
this  summer  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  During 
the  trip  they  visited  libraries  in  Portland, 
Seattle,  Victoria,  Prince  Rupert,  Juneau,  and 
Ben  My  Chree.  Miss  Gladys  Betts  of  the 
Multnomah  County  Library  took  them  in  a 
ear ,  owned  by  the  Portland  Library  to  six 
very  interesting  branch  libraries.  Miss  Porter, 
chief  of  the  children's  work  in  the  Seattle 
Public  Library,  showed  them  some  of  thai 
library's  fine  branches. 

In  Victoria  the  Parliament  Library  was 
visited.  Documents,  papers,  and  books  re- 
lating to  the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  Van- 
couver were  on  display.  Some  rural  Cana- 
dian library  work  was  seen  at  Prince  Rupert 
where  Miss  Crookshank  was  in  charge  of  t 
splendid  collection  of  books.  Miss  Crook- 
shank  was  a  classmate  at  Albany  of  Mrs 
Frances  B.  Linn,  librarian  of  Santa  Barbars 
County. 

At  Juneau  the  Alaskan  Territorial  Museun 
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and  Library  is  in  charge  of  Father  Kashe- 
varoff,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  He  is  acting  as  territorial  libra- 
rian and  also  doing  church  work  in  the  little 
Russian  church. 

At  Ben  My  Chree,  above  the  White  Pass, 
was  a  collection  of  books  and  magazines  left 
by  visitors  and  sent  by  friends  from  the 
"outside."  These  volumes  have  a  wide  seiwice, 
as  they  are  picked  up  by  miners  and  river 
boatmen  and  read  on  the  mountain  lake 
boats.  Miss  Dills  was  much  impressed  by 
the  Inside  Passage,  with  its  marvelously 
beautiful  scenery  and  the  vast  stillness  that 
brooded  over  all. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Topping  of  Ventura 
County,  accompanied  by  Miss  Soule,  the  cus- 
todian of  the  Ojai  Library,  went  by  automo- 
bile to  the  meeting  at  Gearhart.  The  machine 
was  equipped  for  camping.  They  went  up 
by  the  valley  and  back  by  the  coast.  Miss 
Topping  reported  a  delightful  time,  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  many  old  friends,  and 
warming  memories  of  the  hospitality  of 
Oregon. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Reagan  of  Humboldt  County 
took  a  week  after  the  Gearhart  meeting  to 
enjoy  Portland. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  McCardle  wrote :  "We  had 
such  a  wonderful  time  while  in  Gearhart,  and 
the  Fresno  people  had  such  a  lovely  ti-ip  up 
by  automobile,  that  it  seems  almost  a  shame 
for  any  of  us  to  take  a  second  vacation.  The 
trip  up  and  back  was  beautiful."  Miss  Mc- 
Cardle thinks  if  she  goes  anywhere  it  will  be 
to  Honolulu  later  in  the  year. 

Miss  Anne  Hadden  of  Monterey  County 
spent  ten  days  in  the  Northwest.  She  went 
by  boat  to  Seattle,  then  on  by  stage  to  Olym- 
pia,  and  with  a  friend  spent  two  days  at  a 
resort  on  Hood's  Canal.  Another  stage  trip 
from  Olympia  to  Portland  was  enjoyed  be- 
fore returning  by  train  from  Portland  to 
Salinas.  Mount  Hood,  Mount  St.  Helens, 
Mount  Adams,  the  "pink  ghost  of  Rainier 
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through  the  haze  at  sunset,"  and  the  Columbia 
River  Highway  drive  were  among  the  treas- 
ured memories  of  the  trip. 

Miss  Evalyn  Boman  of  Imperial  County,  on 
her  return  from  the  library  convention, 
visited  the  University  of  California,  attended 
the  graduating  exercises  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  also  visited  Mills  College.  She  said: 
"After  'doing1  the  colleges  I  moved  on  south 
as  far  as  Carmel,  where  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful weeks  of  my  life  was  spent.  For  any- 
one who  does  not  know  where  to  go  on  her 
next  vacation,  let  me  recommend  Carmel-by- 
the-Sea,  with  its  beautiful  pine  trees  growing 
right  down  to  the  deep  blue  sea  and  its  lovely 
white  beach  glistening  in  the  sun  in  a  most 
appealing  manner." 

Charles  F.  Woods  of  Riverside  has  chosen 
Giant  Forest,  Sequoia  National  Park,  for  a 
vacation  of  ten  days  with  friends.  His 
daughter,  Dorothy,  and  little  son,  Ryder,  are 
enjoying  it  with  him. 

Miss  Blanche  Galloway  of  Madera  County 
cannot  imagine  anything  more  enticing  than 
the  jaunt  on  which  she  expected  to  start  on 
August  14  with  her  good  friends  "Fritzie" 
(Chrysler)  and  Miss  Mills,  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  of  Fresno  County.  She  sent  this 
message :  "With  our  packs  in  the  back  of  the 
ear  we  shall  start  for  a  cooler  climate.  For 
one  week  we  shall  not  know  where  nor  when 
we  shall  stop  to  rest.  My  sole  object  shall  be 
to  find  two  trees  to  which  I  can  tie  my  ham- 
mock in  which  I  had  such  sweet  repose  on  a 
similar  trip  through  New  England." 

Miss  Marion  L.  Gregory  of  Kings  County 
has  gone  to  Los  Angeles.  The  first  week  of 
September  will  be  spent  at  La  Jolla.  She 
will  then  go  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  the 
convention  of  the  California  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  September  8- 
10.  Miss  Gregory  is  one  of  the  two  delegates 
sent  by  the  club  at  Hanford. 

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock  of  Kern  County 
writes :  "After  fate  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  settled  my  budget 
for  the  year  and  decided  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  begin  acquiring  a  fund  for  a 
central  library  building  this  year  or  continue 
to  add  wings  and  units  to  hospitals — when,  I 
say,  fate  has  settled  these  points,  then  I  shall 
roll  off  care  for  a  time*  step  into  my  car, 
and  betake  myself  northward.  With  the  son 
for  companion,  we  shall  visit  Yosemite  again 
and  go  out  over  the  Tioga  Pass  to  Lake  Tahoe. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  go  through  any  county 
seat  without  stopping  to  visit  my  library 
friends,  and,  with  invitations  of  long  stand- 
ing to  visit  Plumas  and  Lassen  counties,  I 
shall  make  those  places  my  terminal  until  I 
make  my  friends  twice  glad.  Returning  from 
this  trip  I  shall  go  to  Giant  Forest  for  a  few 
days,  camping  after  most  of  the  campers 
have  left,  and  where  I  can  worship  the  great 
trees  without  the  trivial  chatter  of  folks,  and 
make  friends  again  with  the  deer  who  eat  out 
of  our  hands  and  nuzzle  our  shoulders  for 
more  fruit,  grapes,  peaches,  and  melons." 
Mrs.  Babcock's  son  returned  recently  from 
the  East,  where  he  had  gone  to  take  some 
summer  work  at  Columbia.  While  East  he 
visited  many  cities  and  historic  spots. 

A  wedding  trip  and  vacation  combined !  Mrs, 
Ella  Packer  Morse  sent  in  the  modest  com- 
ment :  "Since  my  vacation  was  a  wedding  trip 
to  San  Francisco  and  south,  it  will  not  help 
you  in  preparing  your  article  for  the  West- 
ern Journal."  Indeed  it  does!  She  told  of 
a  delightful  trip  by  automobile  to  San  Fran- 
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cisco,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  as  fax 
south  as  Santa  Barbara. 

"Once  every  so  often,"  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whit- 
beck  of  Contra  Costa  Comity  wrote,  "1  vary 
my  vacation  by  taking  a  complete  rest,  which 
means  going  to  Byron  I  lot  Springs  where; 
even  though  quite  crowded,  I  am  alone  keepj 
ing  my  room  and  nol  having  to  do  anything 
I  do  nol  want  to.  Baths  and  massage,  sleepj 
ing  a'greal  deal,  reading  still  more,  painting 
and  embroidering  a   little,  and  eating  still 

less   make   up    the    day.     At    the   end    of   twQ 

weeks  I  leave  thoroughly  relaxed  I"  stand 
the  id  her  fifty  weeks  of  the  year.  This  was 
my  vacation." 

"The  county  librarian  of  San  Bernardino 
County  Free  Library  is  going  to  have  a  quief 
peaceful  vacation  this  year  in  the  mountain 
resorts  of  San  Bernardino  County,  where  the 
mountains,  lake,  and  streams  combine  to  lure 
one's  thoughts  away  from  the  ordinary  mun- 
dane sphere  of  daily  happenings.  Just  two 
weeks  beneath  the  pines,"  is  the  report  sent 
by  .Miss  Caroline  S.  Waters. 

A  long  and  interesting  trip  last  year  serves 
for  vacation  reminiscence  this  summer  for 
Miss  Helen  E.  Vogleson  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  She  is  quite  content  this  year  to  en- 
joy her  own  yard  under  a  big  umbrella,  with 
books  and  magazines,  undisturbed  by  any 
thoughts  of  packing  and  unpacking  bags  or 
anxiety  about  making  trains  and  boat  con- 
nections. Last  year  she  went  East,  calling 
firsl  at  American  Library  Association  head- 
quarters and  then  stopping  at  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  to  see  their  wonderful  library 
buildings.  She  attended  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  Atlantic  City  and  also 
visited  one  brother  at  Chicago  and  another  at 
Philadelphia.  A  sister  from  Birmingham 
joined  her  and  they  made  the  return  hip  to 
Los  Angeles  via  Havana  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

At  home  at  Palo  Alto,  then  to  the  beach  and 
San  Francisco,  were  the  vacation  plans  real- 
ized in  August,  by  Miss  Ellen  B.  Frink  of 
Siskiyou  County. 

"My  vacation  this  year  consists  in  having  my 
mother  with  me  here  in  Napa."  Isn't  that  a 
lovely  compliment  to  a  mother?  That  is  the 
message  sent  by  Miss  Estella  DcFord  of  Napa 
County. 

Having  a  wealth  of  interesting  places  in  her 
own  county  and  that  vicinity,  Miss  Lenala 
Martin  of  Lassen  County  and  Miss  Elisabeth 
Haines,  first  assistant,  have  been  taking  their 
vacation  in  bits  by  auto  and  sharing  it  with 
relatives  and  friends.  One  week-end  was  spent 
at  Drakesbad.  It  is  in  a  little  valley  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Nature's  wonders  are 
plentiful  there.  The  Boiling  Lake  and 
Devil's  Kitchen  seem  to  be  outlets  for  Lassen 
Peak  Volcano.  The  Boiling  Lake  has  mud 
pots  all  around  it  and  is  always  steaming, 
while  the  Devil's  Kitchen  has  steam  holes  and 
mud  pots  on  each  side  of  an  ice  cold  stream. 
"You  can  catch  'em  and  cook  'em  without 
moving  from  one  spot."  Another  trip  was  up 
Lassen  Peak.  They  traveled  on  horseback  nine 
miles  each  way,  two  and  one-half  miles  being 
entirely  over  snow.  They  saw  two  frozen  lakes 
near  the  top  and  looked  into  the  crater,  which 
was  not  active,  although  steam  was  coming 
mil  of  a  mud  pot  at  the  side.  A  beach  supper 
at  Eagle  Lake  was  enjoyed  one  glorious 
night.  One  Saturday  a  trip  was  taken  over 
ili»-  mountains  to  Quincy  to  visit  Miss  Edith 

Gantt,  librarian  of  Plumas  County.    Another 

Saturday   they  attended   the   Pair  at    Renoj 

Lassen  County  had  an  exhibit  and  displayed 


the  county  library  sign  on  the  gate  post  of 
one  of  the  small  houses.  Future  trips  will  be 
made  to  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 

A  postcard  from  Miss  Anne  Bell  Bailey  of 
Tehama  County,  written  from  Weaverville, 
Trinity  County,  indicates  she,  too,  is  taking 
her  vacation  by  bits,  traveling  by  machine 
from  one  interesting  spot  to  another  in  North- 
ern California. 

Miss  Nancy  C.  Laugenour  of  Yolo  County 
intends  to  spend  her  vacation  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  that  time  she  will  visit  as  many 
libraries  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Lila  G.  Adams  of  Trinity  County  spent 
her  vacation  with  relatives  in  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  SingletARY  writes :  "Our 
plans  now  stand  for  a  Christmas  vacation." 

Miss  Bertha  S.  Taylor  of  Amador  County 
spent  several  delightful,  restful  weeks  in 
Berkeley. 

Home  vacations  and  "arm  chair  travel"  take 
precedence  over  others  this  year  with  the 
librarians  of  Alameda,  Marin,  San  Mateo, 
Tuolumne,  and  Sutter  counties.  Why  not? 
Miss  Mary  Barmby  has  a  "friendship  garden" 
with  a  tiny  brook,  fountains,  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  birds  that  is  an  ideal  vacation 
spot.  A  tiny  house  in  "Marvelous  Marin"  is 
the  attractive  home  atmosphere  surrounding 
Miss  Muriel  Wright.  Ten  days  at  home  in 
Berkeley  this  spring  leave  Miss  Edna  Hol- 
royd  hoping  for  more  later  on.  Mrs.  Helen 
R.  Dambacher  in  fascinating  Tuolumne 
County  hasn't  yet  even  considered  a  vacation. 
Why  should  Miss  Frances  M.  Burket  bother 
planning  for  a  change?  Her  home  is  Paradise. 


ABOUT  BOOKS 


ATLANTIC  READERS  POPULAR 


The  movement  for  character  building,  now 
one  of  the  foremost  interests  of  the  public 
schools,  has  received  important  reenforcement 
in  the  shape  of  "The  Atlantic  Readers,"  which 
have  achieved  an  initial  popularity  of  sur- 
prising dimensions  in  the  few  months  they 
have  been  before  the  public.  This  course  of 
character  training  is  the  result  of  a  question- 
naire conducted  by  Doctor  Randall  J.  Condon 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  three  years  ago, 
more  than  ten  thousand  representative  teach- 
ers taking  part  in  the  investigation.  This 
means  that  the  bogks  present  the  composite 
opinion  of  America's  most  successful  teachers 
of  character  education.  The  contents  are  100 
per  cent  new  material,  mostly  from  the  pens 
of  living  writers.  Doctor  Condon,  the  editor, 
is  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cincinnati. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  is  the  publisher  of  "The 
Atlantic  Readers." 


VERNON  SCHOOLS  PROGRESS 


Under  the  direction  of  Horace  F.  Fillmore, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Vernon,  Cal.,  and 
his  corps  of  teachers,  the  schools  in  that  in- 
dustrial center  are  advancing.  A  building 
program  that  calls  for  a  first-class  grammar 
school  building,  to  be  ready  for  the  school 
opening  one  year  from  this  month,  has  been 
planned.  The  finances  of  the  district  are  in 
such  good  shape  that  it  is  thought  that  bonds 
will  not  be  necessary.  There  is  now  an  eight- 
teacher  school  which  has  an  attendance  of 
about  83  per  cent  Mexicans  and  17  per  cent 
Americans. 

Three-fourths  of  the  two-acre  school 
ground  is  well  covered  with  pepper  trees  of 
about  twenty-live  years'  growth,  owing  to  the 
foresight,  of  P.  J.  Durban,  president  of  the 
school  board. 


In  Old  California,  by  Edith  Kirk  Fox: 
Illustrations  from  cut-out  work  by  pupils  in 
the  author's  third  grade  of  the  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  schools.  Art,  dramatization,  history, 
and  reading  are  all  combined  in  this  colorful 
and  artistic  story  of  California  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  The 
story  of  California  is  told  as  a  story,  in 
simple,  readable  form — no  difficult  dates  and 
names — and  not  a  dull  moment  from  start  to 
finish.  The  fact  that  the  entire  project  was 
worked  out  in  the  schoolroom  and  that  the 
children,  themselves,  under  their  teacher's 
direction,  worked  out  the  illustrations,  lends 
the  book  value  and  gives  it  a  practical  angle 
that  every  teacher  will  feel.  The  charm  of 
the  work  is  irresistible.  It  will  fill  every  child 
with  delight.  Miss  Fox  has  included  minute 
directions  as  to  art,  dramatization,  and  proj- 
ect suggestions  that  should  greatly  assist 
teachers  who  enjoy  original  work.  (Mac- 
millan  Publishing  Company,  350  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco.   Price  $1.) 

i        i        i 

Girls  Who  Did,  by  Helen  Ferris  and  Vir- 
ginia Moore :  Hei-e  is  a  volume  that  breathes 
delight  and  glory  in  ambition,  work,  success ! 
Both  the  authors  have  had  wide  experience 
in  vocational  work  with  girls,  and  their  inter- 
views with  a  galaxy  of  successful  women  who 
are  living  and  working  today  compose  the 
book.  Personal  interviews  which  tell  of  how 
these  persons  chose  their  career,  how  they 
worked  toward  careers,  and  of  their  final  ac- 
complishment are  given:  Gertrude  Hawley, 
Anne  Carroll  Moore,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Inez 
Haynes  Irwin,  Peggy  Hoyt,  Brenda  Putnam, 
Maria  Jeritza,  and  others.  A  personal  talk 
directed  to  girls  who  are  choosing  careers, 
trying  to  find  themselves,  is  the  conclusion  of 
this  inspiring  and  practically  helpful  book. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Son,  681  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.   Price  $2.50.) 


The  Book  op  Games  for  Home,  School,  and 
Playground,  by  William  Byron  Forbush  and 
Harry  R.  Allen :  Over  four  hundred  pages 
for   home,   school,   and   playground   are   in- 
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eluded  in  this  useful  volume.  The  directions 
are  written  so  that  children,  as  well  as  adults, 
can  quickly  grasp  them.  Illustrations,  charts, 
and  music  all  contribute  to  the  usefulness  and 
practical  value  of  the  material  presented.  A 
special  index  of  foreign  games  is  included 
with  the  games,  which  comprise  both  old  and 
new.  (The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1006 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 


Essentials  of  American  Government,  by 
John  Mabry  Mathews:  "The  purpose  of  this 
book,"  as  told  by  the  author,  "is  to  inspire  in 
the  student  or  reader  a  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  duties  of  citizenship."  The 
book  furnishes  a  minimum  amount  of  infor- 
mation regarding  American  government  that 
each  adult  should  possess.  Questions  both 
new  and  old  receive  attention,  mid  cuts, 
charts,  maps,  ballot  forms,  and  other  illustra- 
tive material  are  included  which  tend  to 
clarify  the  subject.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashbur- 
ton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  $1.60.) 


America's  Roots  in  the  Past,  by  Daniel  J. 
Beeby  and  Dorothea  Beeby :  "History  is  the 
story  of  how  man  became  what  he  is  from 
what  he  was,  in  the  development  of  his  man- 
ner of  living,  his  intellectual  life,  and  his 
moral  or  ethical  life"  is  the  theme  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  book  is  for  fifth  or  sixth  grade. 
(Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  440  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.) 

i        1        ■/ 

Merrill's  English  Texts,  Old  Testament 
Stories ;  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream ;  Mod- 
ern Essays  of  Various  Types:  These  books 


were  edited  by  authorities,  the  first  by  ~Vm 
Leopold  Bennett,  the  second  by  Charll 
Cockayne,  and  the  third  by  Milton  M.  sj^h. 
These  volumes  are  neatly  gotten  up,  arc  ;_iu 
trated  in  interesting  fashion,  and  are  S¥*on- 
venient  size,  not  only  for  study,  but  foi  pick- 
.  up  reading.  Very  full  notes  are  included  in 
each  volume.  The  "Modern  Essays"  gives  one 
new  ideas  of  old  friends,  for  here  the  reader 
becomes  more  intimately  acquainted  with  per- 
sons whose  articles  and  stories  and  poems  he 
has  read  during  recent  years.  (Charles  E. 
Merrill  Company,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New 

York.) 

f        *        1 

Nature  Trails,  by  Dietrich  Lange;  Dlus- 
trated  with  many  photographs  by  the  au- 
thor: This  volume,  suitable  for  intermediate 
elementary  grades,  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
the  four  seasons  being  the  divisions.  Nature 
in  all  of  its  phases — trees,  flowers,  weeds,  etc., 
and  birds,  beavers,  toads,  etc.,  are  the  sub- 
jects handled  in  an  informational  manner 
which  makes  the  study  of  this  material  a 
foundation  for  further  study,  for  field  trips, 
and  investigation.  The  subjects  are  treated 
in  a  very  thorough  manner,  and  study  ques- 
tions, references,  index  are  all  included. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  West  Thirty-second 
Street,  New  York.) 

i  i  1 
Cubby  Bear,  by  Lena  B.  Ellingwood,  illus- 
trated by  H.  Boylston :  Here  is  a  lively  sup- 
plementary second  grade  reader  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  Animal  Land  itself !  Chil- 
dren will  love  the  action  and  human  interest 
in  the  adventures  of  Cubby  Bear,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  will  absorb  some  lessons  in 
manners,  health,  and  nature  study.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Price 
72  cents.) 
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ARMISTICE  IN  RHYME  AND  SONG 

By  Ruth  Thompson 


This  PROJECT  may  involve  reading",  memorizing,  music,  art  work,  and 
history,  too,  if  the  significance  of  Armistice  Day  is  properly  studied  and 
discussed. 

Use  of  the  material:  Following  the  study  of  Armistice  Day  the  rhymes 
may  be  read  aloud.  Parts  may  be  assigned  to  nine  children.  If  there  are 
more  than  nine  in  the  class,  the  remaining  number  forms  the  chorus  in 
the  background.  If  there  are  no  other  children,  those  taking  the  parts 
may  sing  the  songs.  The  children  may  make  cards  with  the  letters  of 
Armistice  written  thereon,  a.  letter  to  a  card,  so  that  as  the  nine  children 
face  the  audience  the  word  spelled  on  the  cards  worn  or  held  up  is 
ARMISTICE. 

Program : 

Salute  to  the  flag  by  all. 

Singing  of  "America"  by  all. 

One  child  may  briefly  tell  the  facts  of  the  World  War  and  ichy  we  have 
Armistice  Day  and  what  the  word  itself  means.  This  is  reference  work 
and  study  that  must  be  done  in  the  preparation  of  the  project.  Follow- 
ing this  factual  talk,  each  child  in  consecutive  order  recites  his  rhyme. 
Pauses  should  precede  and  follow  the  songs  in  each  case.  At  the  con- 
clusion the  entire  group  should  join  in  singing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner. ' ' 


to  be  learned  and  sung: 
1 '  America. ' ' 
' '  Over  There. ' ' 

1 c  It 's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperary. ' ' 
"There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  A- Winding. " 
' '  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning. ' ' 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Materials  needed: 

Cardboard,  preferably  white,  so  that  the  children  may  color  any  desired 
color — probably  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Crayons  or  paints  with  which  the  cardboard  letters  are  to  be  colored. 

Scissors  to  cut  out  the  letters  if  they  are  not  to  be  worn  as  square  or 
oblong  signs. 

American  flag  on  display  and  for  salute. 

Characters : 

May  be  ten  and  chorus. 

One  child  to  tell  story. 

Nine  children  to  represent  the  letters  of  Armistice. 


J±    A  is  for  Armistice, 

A  dav  we  remember ; 
The  close  of  the  World  War— 
The  Eleventh  of  November. 

R    R  stands,  my  friends, 

For  a  good  word — it's  "right," 
'Twas  for  right  and  democracy 
We  entered  the  fight ! 
(Chorus  in  background  sings  "Over  There.") 

M     M  stands  for  Marines. 

For  our  boys  on  the  sea 
Did  their  part  towards  making 
The  enemy  flee ! 


J    I  means  involved, 

For  nations  twenty-four, 
Arrayed  against  the  enemy 
In  the  four-year  war. 
(Chorus  sings  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipperai 


V-") 


j§     S  stands  for  songs 

That  we  may  yet  hear — 
Inspiring  songs 

That  brought  soldiers  good  cheer. 

(Chorus  sings  "There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  A-Winding.") 

X     T  is  for  teacher — 

Why  that  reference  here  % 
Our  war  president,  Wilson, 
Thus  began  his  career ! 

[     I  here  means  industrious, 
Home  folk  tried  to  lift 
War  burdens  by  working 
And  practicing  thrift. 

Q     C  might  mean  children 

Who  gardened  and  sewed, 
And  who  did  their  share 
To  carry  war's  load ! 
(Chorus  sings  "Keep'the  Home  Fires  Burning.") 

J]     E  stands  for  Eagle, 

Our  symbol  and  sign, 
For  U.  S.  stands  for  truth 
And  leads  Democracy 's  line ! 

(Chorus  sings  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner.") 


RECITATIONS  FOR  ARMISTICE  DAY 


Some  appropriate  modern  recitations  for  Armistice  Day  fol- 
low : 

"In  Flander's  Fields,"  by  John  McCrae. 

"America's  Answer,"  by  E.  W.  Lillard. 

' '  Crosses, ' '  by  Mabel  Hicks. 

"The  Debt,"  by  Theoclosia  Garrison. 

"A  Song  for  Heroes,"  by  Edwin  Markham. 

"The  New  Banner,"  by  Katrina  Trask. 

"Your  Flag  and  My  Flag,"  by  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

' '  I  Have  a  Son, ' '  by  Emory  Pottle. 
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GIVING  THANKS— A  PROJECT 


By  Kuth  Thompson 


This  is  a  Thanksgiving  project  lesson  in  which  all  children  in  a  classroom 
or  a  rural  school  may  take  part  and  add  their  original  ideas. 

Materials  needed  are: 

A.  large  dictionary. 
Pencil  ami  paper  for  each  child. 

Some  benches,  desks,  or  chairs,  so  that  all  children  may  be  comfortably 
seated. 

Bell  for  door. 

Characters  may  be: 

Jack — a  boy. 

Jack's  mother — a  girl  dressed  for  the  part. 

A  group  of  children,  any  number,  anil  Mary,  Jean,  Allen,  Malcolm, 
Edward. 

Phi n  of  procedure:  Mother  and  Jack  are  seated,  talking,  when  all  other 
characters  enter.  Action  is  shown  by  the  conversation.  When  lists  are 
made  out  each  child  must  actually  compose  his  own  list  alphabetically 
and  read  it  to  the  others.  If  the  children  wish  to  have  some  natural, 
informal  discussion  it  will  add  to  the  project.  At  the  conclusion  all 
characters,  except  Jack  and  his  mother,  exit  with  their  lists  and  happy 
"good-bys. "  

•Jack  :  Well,  here  I  sit !  All  I  have  to  do  is  work. 
How  to  do  my  work,  I  don't  know ! 

Mother  :  What  work  have  you  to  do,  dear? 

Jack:  Lessons! 

Mother  :  What  lessons,  son  ? 

Jack  :  Aw,  the  teacher  has  told  us  to  make  a  list 
of  things  we  are  thankful  for.  I  'm  not  thankful  for 
anything — nothing  to  be  thankful  for  that  I  know 
of! 

Mother  (shocked):  Not  anything  to  be  thank- 
ful for?  Why  Jack! 

Jack  :  What  have  I  to  be  thankful  for  ?  If  I  want 
a  little  money  to  spend  I  have  to  earn  it  myself — 
and  we  have  no  automobile  like  other  families 
have — 

(Brrr-r-rrr-rrr.   The  doorbell  rings.) 
Oh,  there's  the  doorbell!    (Runs  to  the  door  and 
opens  it.)  Oh,  hello!  Come  in,  come  in!" 

(Enter  group  of  boys  and  girls — at  least  five,  or  any  con- 
venient number.) 

Mary:  Oh,  Jack,  I  was  so  lonesome!  I  do  love 
my  auntie  so  much — but  no  aunt  can  really  be  the 
same  as  my  own  mother  was  to  me.  I  just  love  your 
mother,  Jack.  (She  runs  to  Mother  and  gives  her  a 
hearty  hug.)  You  are  a  fortunate  boy,  Jack! 

Jean  :  Oh,  Jack.  I  came  to  ask  you  if  I  may  bor- 
row your  dictionary.  We  haven't  one  at  home.  Dad 
always  expects  me  to  go  to  the  library  and  look  up 
my  words  and  its  such  a  long  walk ! 

Jack:  Yes,  Jean,  there's  the  dictionary  on  the 
table.  Help  yourself.  (Jean  goes  to  the  table,  opens 
the  dictionary,  and  studies  it.) 

Allen  :  We  have  to  make  out  a  list  of  things  we're 
thankful  for,  don't  we,  Jack?  My,  but  you're 
lucky!  Just  look  at  me  with  my  bad  back!  I'll 
never  be  able  to  cut  lawns  and  play,  and  work  the 
way  you  do.  If  you  want  the  price  of  a  day  at  the 
beach,  or  a  dollar  to  save,  or  a  dime  for  carfare,  you 
don't  have  to  ask  for  it.  You  are  so  strong  you  can 


work  for  it,  earn  it!  And  people  are  glad  to  give 
.you  a  job. 

(Jack  rubs  his  head  thoughtfully  and  his  mother  glances  at 
him  quickly.) 

Malcolm  :  I  saw  by  the  paper  that  you  are  going 
to  sing  at  the  Sunday  school  rally.  I  wish  I  had 
your  talent ! 

Jack:  Hey,  you  fellows  are  making  out  that  I 
have  everything  and  you  have  nothing ! 

Mary  :  You  have  a  mother ! 

Jean  :  You  have  a  great  big  dictionary ! 

Allen  :  You  have  health  so  you  can  earn,  work, 
and  play ! 

Malcolm  :  You  have  a  talent  to  cultivate ! 

Mother:   You  have  a  good  father  and  a  good 

home ! 

Edward  :  I  know  of  other  things  we  all  have  to 
be  thankful  for.  I  've  been  thinking  about  it  nearly 
all  day. 

Jack  :  Go  ahead  and  tell  us. 

Edward  :  Well,  our  country  is  at  peace.  We  all 
have  enough  to  eat  and  wear.  We  have  schools, 
churches,  fun,  and  even  work ! 

Jack  :  You  have  been  thinking,  Edward ! 

Mother  :  And  I  have  been  listening  to  you  chil- 
dren and  thinking,  too!  You  say  that  you  must 
each  have  a  list  of  things  for  which  you  are  thank- 
ful. Why  don't  you  make  out  your  lists  now? 

Allen:  How? 

Mother  :  Take  pencil  and  paper,  each  one  of  you. 
(Jack  promptly  gets  and  passes  paper  and  pencil 
to  each  one.)  Now  write  in  order  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  Place  one  under  the  other.  Then,  oppo- 
site each,  write  something  beginning  with  that 
letter  for  which  you  are  thankful.  Eor  instance : 
A — Apples,  because  they  are  a  healthful  and 

nourishing  food. 
B — Books,  because  they  entertain  and  instruct 

us. 
C — California,  the  glorious  state  in  which  we 

live! 
D — Dentists,  because  they  save  our  teeth ! 
E — Electricity,  for  now  we  can  have  lights,  heat, 
radio,  vacuum  cleaner,  and  other  electrical 
devices. 

And  so  on.   Then  each  of  you  in  turn  should  read 
your  lists,  compare,  and  discuss  them. 

All  :  Oh,  what  fun !  We  will  do  that  right  away ! 

(Now  each  child  must  make  out  his  list.  Beading  and  discus- 
sion follows.  At  the  conclusion  have  the  children  say  "Good- 
by"  to  Jack  and  Mother,  and  hurry  out  with  their  papers, 
happy  because  they  have  worked  and  thought,  and  are  now 
ready  for  the  next  day's  Thanksgiving  Bay  lesson.) 
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TEACHER  SENDS  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  OCTOBER* 


The  pact  that  the  month  of  October  has  more  than  one  day, 
Columbus  Day,  to  be  observed  in  the  schoolroom,  is  the  point 
brought  out  by  Mary  P.  Denny  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Two 
other  days  listed  by  Miss  Denny  are  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  Theodore  Koosevelt,  and  the  fact  that  October  is  the  birth 
month  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Miss  Denny's  suggestions 
follow : 

October  27  commemorates  the  birthday  of  Theodore   Roosevelt, 
twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 

Roosevelt's  creed  should  be  committed  to  memory  by  every  child : 
"I  believe  in  honesty,  sincerity,  and  the  square  deal ;  in  making  up 
one's  mind  what  to  do — and  doing  it. 

"I  believe  in  fearing  God  and  taking  one's  own  part. 
"I  believe  in  hitting  the  line  hard  when  you  are  right. 
"I  believe  in  hard  work  and  honest  sport. 
"I  believe  in  a  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body. 

"I  believe  we  have  room  for  but  one  soul  loyalty,  and  that  is  a 
loyalty  to  the  American  people." 

One  has  enshrined  the  man  in  the  great  prose  poem: 
"He  came  out  of  the  void 
Buoyed  upon  the  surging  tides ; 
He  braved  the  West, 
Defied  the  wide  frontiers ; 
He  trekked  the  continents 
And  enthroned  his  name 

Among  the  white,  the  black,  the  brown,  the  yellow  men. 
He  trod  the  frond, 
Fording  the  darkened  streams 
That  glide  through  jungles 
To  the  tropic  sea; 
He  spanned  the  globe, 
He  swept  the  skies, 

And  moved  beneath  the  waters  of  the  deep. 
He  entered  all  the  portals  of  the  world, 
A  vibrant,  thrilled  exhaustless  restless  soul ; 
Riding  at  last  the  very  stars — asleep." 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  the  poet  of  the  month,  and  his  bright 
songs  of  autumn  in  the  country  should  be  the  possession  of  every 
child. 

Valor,  courage,  and  simple  content  are  the  great  words  for  the 
month,  and  each  child  should  learn  anew  the  meaning  of  patriotism. 


STUDY  IN  NOVEMBER 


By  Mary  P.  Denny 

November  is  the  great  month  of  deeds,  and  of  happiness  in 
service.  Expression  is  a  great  word  for  the  month.  In  our 
picture-making  for  the  younger  children,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
children  draw  or  construct  a  miniature  Mayflower  ship  and  a 
picture  of  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  A  village  of  log 
houses  with  a  background  of  snow-covered  forest  is  another  in- 
teresting picture. 

The  work  and  perseverance  of  the  Pilgrims  in  building  their 
homes  in  the  wilderness  should  be  emphasized.  Give  a  little 
study  of  Indians  to  the  children.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Indians 
who  brought  their  gifts  to  the  Pilgrims,  and  taught  them  to 
plant  and  to  reap  their  corn.  Indian  handiwork,  bows,  arrows, 
canoes,  dolls,  wigwams,  and  cradles  are  interesting  studies  for 
the  month. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  tell  over  again  to  the  children  the 
story  of  our  first  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  autumn  brings  in  its 
fullness  the  gifts  of  nature.  It  is  the  time  of  harvest,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  year.  A  careful  word  study  is  of  great  help 
in  the  beginning  of  our  school  year. 

Apprehension,  observation,  and  accuracy  of  vision — let  us 
reiterate  again  and  again  these  great  words  in  all  our  work  and 
study  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We  must  see  each  gift  of  life 
in  its  unity  with  the  symphony  of  nature — the  beauty  of  the 
ripened  corn,  the  purple  grapes,  and  the  russet  woods. 

He  who  observes  accurately  a  snowflake  in  its  wondrous 
crystal  beauty  under  a  microscope  enters  into  a  sense  of  the 
unity  of  the  universe.  And  he  who  studies  in  its  full  symmetry 

*Teachers  having  ideas,  devices,  and  seasonal  suggestions  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute them. 


a  tree  or  the  humblest  field  flower  possesses  the  key  to  all 
knowledge. 

Observation  is  the  absolute  basis  of  all  knowledge.  The  first 
object,  then,  in  education,  must  be  to  lead  the  child  to  observe 
with  accuracy;  the  second,  to  express  with  correctness  the  re- 
sults of  his  observation.  Learn  to  comprehend  each  thing  in 
its  entire  history.  This  is  the  maxim  of  science  guided  by  the 
reason.  If  we  consider  it,  we  shall  find  that  exhaustive  observa- 
tion is  an  element  of  all  great  success.  The  child  must  learn 
that  small  things  are  as  great  as  large  things  in  a  true  system 
of  life.   Browning  has  said : 

The  small,  a  sphere  as  perfect  as  the  great 
To  the  soul's  absoluteness. 
One  man  walks  through  a  wood  or  a  field  and  sees  nothing. 
Another  knows  the  distinctive  form  of  each  flower  and  leaf; 
understands  the  laws  of  nature  and  sees  untold  beauty  in  a 
common  leaf. 

Vision,  observation,  understanding,  are  the  keywords  of 
nature  study  in  the  autumn — comprehension  of  the  symphony 
of  nature  that  makes  our  life  a  part  in  the  great  song  of  life. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet  of  nature,  and  the  first  great 
American  poet,  is  our  poet  for  the  month.  The  poet's  beau- 
tiful verses  "To  a  Waterfowl ' '  should  become  the  possession 
of  every  child : 

He  who  from  zone  to  zone 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

A  CREED 


Lord,  let  me  not  in  service  lag ; 
Let  me  be  worthy  of  our  flag ; 
Let  me  remember,  when  I  'm  tried, 
The  sons  heroic  who  have  died 
In  freedom's  name,  and  in  my  way 
Teach  me  to  be  as  brave  as  they. 

In  all  I  am,  in  all  I  do, 
Unto  our  flag  I  would  be  true ; 
For  God  and  country  let  me  stand, 
Unstained  of  soul  and  clean  of  hand ; 
Teach  me  to  serve  and  guard  and  love 
The  starry  flag  which  flies  above. 
-Edgar  A.  Guest,  Reilly  &  Lee  Company,  Publishers. 


PREPARATION 


By  Guy  Winfrey 

When  Christopher  Columbus  sailed  across  the  stormy  ocean, 
His  voyage  was  not  based  upon  a  sudden  vagrant  notion, 
For  well  he  knew  the  perils  that  may  wait  on  seas  uncharted, 
So  fully  he  prepared  himself  for  them  before  he  started. 

His  youth  he  spent  at  Pavia ;  he  studied  math,  and  stars — 
Then  several  years  he  spent  among  the  jolly  'foremast  tars. 
So  when  his  chance  arrived  at  last,  he'd  had  his  preparation, 
So  he  succeeded.  Why?  Because  he  knew  his  navigation. 

When  "Lindy"  made  his  trip  across,  he  took  the  upper  pass, 
On  wings  upheld  by  roaring  winds  from  his  propeller's  blast. 
His  daring  and  his  skill  have  won  the  plaudits  of  the  nation, 
And  he  succeeded.   Why?  Because  he  knew  his  aviation. 

The  seas  of  life  are  stormy,  too,  and  eke  the  winds  of  chance. 
But  youth  must  launch  his  craft  and  sail  without  a  backward  glance. 
'Tho  waves  be  high,  and  port  be  far,  he'll  reach  his  destination 
Tf  he  will  but  prepare  himself !   So,  get  an  education  ! 


We  should  not  be  discouraged  because  we  are  surrounded  by 
human  limitations  and  handicapped  by  human  weakness.  We 
are  also  possessors  of  human  strength.  Intelligence,  courage, 
fidelity,  character — these,  also,  are  our  heritage  and  our  mark 
of  the  Divine  Image. — President  Calvin  Coolidge. 
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THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 

By  Harr  Wagner 


The  Superintendents,  with  the  allied  educational  groups  in- 
eluding-  rural  supervisors,  State  Board  of  Education,  state 
curriculum  committee,  and  directors  of  the  California.  Teachers 
Association  held  their  annual  convention  at  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado,  Coronado  Beach,  CaL,  October  3  to  7,  1927.  The  educa- 
tors assembled  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  at 
!>  :'A)  a.  m.,  Monday,  October  3.  William  John  Cooper  presided, 
with  Edna  M.  Stangland  as  secretary.  Singing  was  led  by  Mr. 
Reyer,  a  prayer  was  read  by  Reverend  John  Grainger.  Doctor 
Stewart,  Ada  York,  and  President  Hardy  of  the  San  Diego 
State  Teachers  College  greeted  the  members  of  the  convention. 
Superintendent  York,  in  closing  her  remarks,  gave  a  welcome 
with  so  much  felicity  of  expression  and  sincere  feeling  that  the 
following  excerpt  is  given: 

So,  today  we  welcome  you  to  the  joys  of  the  program,  to  the  lec- 
tures, (he  discussions,  the  conferences,  the  lobby  meetings,  the  excur- 
sions; but  most  of  all  to  the  opportunities  to  deepen  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship. With  our  sea  and  mountains,  with  our  beaches  and  our  back 
country,  with  the  beauty  of  our  flowers  and  the  splendor  of  our  sunny 
sky,  with  our  parks  and  our  public  buildings,  with  our  schools,  both 
urban  and  rural,  with  our  miles  of  alluring  highway — we  welcome 
you.  We  want  you  to  have  a  happy  time  and  when  you  go  away,  even 
though  you  are  turning  your  steps  to  that  dearest  of  all  places,  home, 
sweet  home,  we  want  it  to  be  almost  impossible  for  you  to  silence  the 
sigh  of  regret  that  comes  because  you  must  leave  us  so  soon  and 
because  you  cannot,  at  least  not  yet,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  stay  with 
us  all  the  time. 

G.  P.  Morgan  of  Tuolumne  County  responded  in  a  delightful 
manner.  He  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  members  of 
the  new  State  Board  of  Education. 

Superintendent  Willard  E.  Givens  of  San  Diego  City  pre- 
sided during  the  roll  call  of  the  convention.  Each  member  was 
asked  to  respond  with  a  fifty-word  telegraphic  message,  report- 
ing the  outstanding  accomplishment  in  his  or  her  jurisdiction 
during  the  past  .year.  There  were  a  number  of  snappy  mes- 
sages and  Superintendent  Givens,  as  presiding  offieei*,  with  the 
big  gavel,  created  considerable  interest  in  his  method  of  speed- 
ing up  the  roll  call. 

On  Monday  afternoon  R.  P.  Mitchell  presided,  with  Eva 
Holmes  as  secretary.  Honorable  A.  R.  Heron,  director  of  state 
finance,  gave  a  plan  of  the  reorganization  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  William  John  Cooper,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Jerome  0.  Cross  and  Arthur  Walter  took  part  in 
the  discussion.  C.  L.  McLane,  president  of  the  new  State  Board 
of  Education,  spoke  for  the  state  board,  and  C.  L.  Phelps  gave 
' '  A  word  about  John  Swett. ' ' 

On  Tuesday  morning  F.  F.  Martin  presided,  with  Portia  F. 
Moss  of  Placer  County  as  secretary.  Superintendent  Bachrodt 
of  San  Jose  spoke  on  improving    the  institute.   This  was  fol- 


ipst  of  the  Ifohl  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  CaL,  Mel  S.  Wright, 
manager,  where  the  Superintendents'  convention  was  held. 


lowed  by  a  discussion  by  John  A.  Cranston  of  Santa  Ana.  John 
MeGIade,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco,  gave  a 
very  carefully  prepared  paper  including  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  " Teachers'  Leave  for  Study."  Others  on  the 
program  were  Evelyn  Clement  on  credentials ;  W.  G.  Paden, 
Charles  L.  Jacobs,  Doctor  T.  W.  McQuarrie,  and  H.  B.  Wilson. 
In  the  afternoon  Honorable  Will  C.  Wood  gave  an  address  that 
made  a  very  deep  impression  and  many  of  those  present  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the 
Journal.  The  message  of  the  address  was  ' '  The  world  needs 
more  Davids  and  Davids  are  not  made  by  factory  methods." 

When  the  prodigal  son  returned  to  his  father's  house  after  a  distressing  journey 
into  a  far  country,  his  experience  was  not  to  be  rated  a  total  loss  as  a  casual  reading 
of  the  parable  might  lead  us  to  assume.  No  intelligent  young  man  could  leave  the 
home  of  his  youth  on  a  long  journey,  spend  all  of  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  be 
reduced  to  eating  husks  with  swine,  and  not  acquire  a  precious  deal  of  experience. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  St.  Luke  didn't  write  a  sequel  to  the  famous  parable. 
If  he  had  done  so,  I  am  confident  he  would  have  told  us  that  the  prodigal  youth, 
made  as  he  undoubtedly  was  of  daring  and  sensible  stuff,  turned  over  a  new  leaf  at 
the  feast  of  the  fatted  calf,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  his  experience  and  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  things  gained  by  grappling  with  stern  realities,  he  made  a  fortune  greater 
than  the  one  he  had  squandered,  and  became  a  fine  upstanding  pillar  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  compare  my  return  today  to  the  house  of  school  people 
with  the  famous  comeback  of  the  prodigal  son.  In  the  first  place,  I  couldn't  qualify 
for  the  prodigal's  part.  Having  been  a  school  man  from  my  youth,  I  had  no  rich 
patrimony  to  spend  in  riotous  living  when  I  went  into  a  far  country.  In  the  second 
place,  the  far  country  into  which  I  went  has  not  been  inhospitable.  My  journey  has 
been  so  filled  with  tremendously  interesting,  sometimes  intensely  dramatic,  situa- 
tions, that  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  In  one  respect,  however,  I  am  like 
the  prodigal:  I  have  come  to  look  at  many  familiar  things  in  life  from  a  new  angle. 
I  have  chosen  to  speak  today,  not  about  the  new  field  and  my  experiences  therein, 
but  about  some  things  in  the  educational  field  that  I  seem  to  see  more  clearly  now 
than  I  did  a  year  ago,  because  I  can  contemplate  them  somewhat  at  a  distance 
and  in  perspective,  albeit  the  perspective  is  still  too  short  for  perfect  appraisal. 

The  burden  of  my  talk  is  found  in  a  text,  the  essence  of  which  is  quite  old.  A 
Roman  philosopher,  twenty  centuries  ago,  declared  in  effect  if  not  in  words  that 
nature  is  greater  than  nurture.  What  a  child  is  born  with,  determines  to  a  very 
large  extent  what  that  child  shall  become.  However  hard  we  may  try,  we  cannot 
b3r  any  means  known  to  man  put  into  a  child  qualities  with  which  he  was  not  born. 
If,  for  example,  he  was  not  endowed  by  nature  with  academic  intelligence,  all  the 
training  we  may  attempt  to  give  him  cannot  make  him  a  scholar  or  a  professional 
man.  Elaborate  academic  training  for  such  a  youth  is  worse  than  wasted  because 
our  very  insistence  upon  his  becoming  what  nature  never  intended  he  should  become 
tends  to  shut  him  out  from  success  in  other  fields  for  which  he  may  have  real 
talent.  If  you  put  a  Cadillac  polish  on  a  cutdown  flivver,  you  don't  change 
the  nature  of  the  flivver.  You  have  merely  emphasized  the  shortcomings  of  the 
flivver  and  rendered  it  less  useful  for  the  honorable  work  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  the  light  of  the  limitations  which  nature  has  put  upon  individuals  we  should 
regard  education,  not  as  a  means  for  making  all  individuals  more  nearly  alike,  but 
as  a  means  for  developing  inborn  talents  and  making  possible  their  employment  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  Instead  of  treating  diversity  of  talents  among  individuals  as  a 
liability;  instead  of  regarding  lack  of  interest  in  academic  courses  as  evidence  of 
original  sin  ;  instead  of  setting  ourselves  the  painful  task  of  trying  to  make  individ- 
uals over  to  fit  a  standardized  mold,  we  should  frankly  recognize  that  the  Almighty 
was  supernally  wise  when  he  decreed  an  infinite  variety  of  human  talents.  We 
should  accordingly  look  upon  diversity  of  talents  among  human  beings  as  an  asset 
and  set  ourselves  the  task  of  developing  and  refining  those  talents  to  the  end  that 
their  several  possessors  may  get  the  most  out  of  life  for  themselves  and  at  the  same 
time  render  to  others  their  best  and  fullest  service. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  what  I  have  in  mind  clearer  by  resorting  to  analogy.  The 
alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages  lost  themselves  for  centuries  in  the  task  of  trying 
to  find  an  alkahest  or  means  to  transmute  baser  metals  into  gold.  The  gaudy  metal 
was  the  most  precious  and  if  a  way  could  be  found  to  convert  the  humbler  metals 
into  gold,  it  was  assumed  that  all  men  might  be  made  rich  and  the  millennium 
immediately  realized.  As  a  result  of  this  restricted  search  for  an  alkahest,  the 
art  of  alchemy  failed  to  make  any  real  progress  and  in  time  fell  into  disrepute  as 
a  magic  art.  The  stills  of  the  alchemists  were  sought  out  and  destroyed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  even  more  ruthlessly  than  the  stills  of  our  own  post-prohibition  era. 
It  was  not  until  scientists  resolved  to  take  nature  as  they  found  it,  gave  up  the 
possibility  of  finding  an  agent  for  transmuting  metals  into  gold,  and  sought  to  find 
out  the  nature  of  each  metal  and  how  it  might  be  made  to  serve  man  according 
to  its  intrinsic  properties,  that  chemistry  came  into  its  own.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  of  attitude,  this  new  resolve  to  work  with  nature  rather  than  in  opposition, 
we  are  now  enjoying  the  use  of  the  baser  metals  in  thousands  of  modern  inventions. 
Man  is  far  richer  today  than  he  would  have  been  if  the  alkahest  or  philosopher's 
stone  had  actually  been  found  and  used  to  turn  base  metals  into  gold.  Man  has  been 
enriched  throughout  the  ages,  not  by  flying  in  the  face  of  nature,  but  by  accepting 
nature  as  good  and  beneficent  and  studying  how  nature  may  be  made  to  serve 
his  purposes.  Man  learned  a  tremendous  lesson  when  he  discovered  that  nature  can 
be  made  to  serve  most  generously  only  when  it  is  whole-heartedly  recognized  and 
accepted  at  face  value. 

Viewing  education  in  perspective  and  in  the  light  of  my  observations  outside 
the  field  of  school  work,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  we  are  laboring  under  handicaps 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  alchemists.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  have  conceived  of  success  altogether  too  narrowly  and  that  our  schools  have 
been  forced  to  follow  suit.  Instead  of  regarding  success  as  the  achievement  of  the 
fullest  development  and  use  of  talents  born  in  the  individual,  we  measure  success 
according  to  general  standards.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  all  too  many  indi- 
viduals conform  to  a  type  that  can  meet  those  general  standards,  just  as  the 
alchemists  tried  to  transmute  all  baser  metals  into  gold.  It  can't  be  done,  and  we 
would  defeat  the  very  end  we  have  in  mind  if  we  were  able  to  do  it.  Had  the 
alchemists  been  able  to  convert  brass  and  lead  into  gold,  the  latter  metal  would  have 
ceased  to  be  precious.  If  we  were  able  to  make  all  individuals  conform  to  a  general 
standard  of  success,  we  should  have  so  many  people  doing  the  same  thing  that  all 
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humankind  would  starve  to  death.  The  hope  of  the  world  lies  not  in  standardization 
of  people,  but  in  individualization;  not  in  working  for  sameness,  but  in  working 
for  diversity  of  service. 

The  modern  school  system  does  not,  I  believe,  make  adequate  provision  for 
individual  needs.  Neither  is  its  program  based  sufficiently  on  the  diversity  of 
individual  talents.  We  have  been  obliged  to  think  of  children,  not  as  individuals, 
J>ut  as  members  of  a  great  mass.  In  consequence,  we  have  had  to  resort  to  standard- 
ization of  educational  means.  Pressure  of  numbers  has  forced  the  schools  to  train 
children  in  classes,  to  put  them  through  standardized  courses  of  study,  to  hold 
them  to  certain  intangible  and  unsatisfactory  standards  of  achievement.  Because 
we  haven't  the  time  and  facilities  to  fit  the  intellectual  garment  to  the  student, 
we  hand  him  a  uniform,  never  asking  whether  he  is  mentally  fat  or  lean,  long  or 
short.  The  result  has  been  the  exhibition  of  many  misfits.  Perhaps  the  individual 
will  always  be,  in  some  measure,  a  victim  of  mass  education.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
shall  ever  be  able  fully  to  individualize  the  training  of  pupils.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  can  do  more  than  we  are  doing  to  individualize  instruction,  and  I  am 
equally  certain  that  it  should  be  done.  In  this  period  of  mass  production,  we  should 
distinguish  clearly  between  a  factory  and  a  school.  The  factory  which  bandies  inani- 
mate and  insensate  materials  may  standardize  its  processes  without  endangering  the 
quality  of  the  product;  but  the  school  which  handles  human  beings  of  different  types 
and  talents  cannot  be  standardized  very  far  without  endangering  the  product.  The 
factory's  purpose  is  served  if  it  turns  out  dumb-bells  that  cannot  be  told  apart. 
The  school  is  a  failure  if  it  doesn't  turn  out  something  besides  dumb-bells. 

The  criticism  I  am  offering  and  for  which  I  accept  my  full  share  of  responsibility 
is  not  leveled  so  much  at  the  elementary  school  as  at  the  high  school  and  the  college. 
The  elementary  school  deals  with  the  tools  of  knowledge  with  which  all  individuals 
should  be  familiar.  We  can't  vary  the  elementary  school  program  very  much.  In 
the  high  school  and  college,  however,  we  find  a  different  situation.  In  these  insti- 
tutions the  individual  may  well  be  given  greater  latitude  to  develop  his  special 
talents.  However,  we  find  a  growing  tendency  to  restrict  and  limit  choices  of 
studies  and  activities  in  the  secondary  and  higher  institutions,  most  of  these  restric- 
tions being  designed  to  check  the  development  of  a  tendency  toward  early  speciali- 
zation. I  do  not  question  the  desirability  of  requiring  all  students  to  take  certain 
subjects;  but  all  such  prescriptions  should  be  predicated  upon  proved  needs  rather 
than  upon  tradition  or  the  desire  of  faculty  members  to  swell  their  enrollment.  I 
do  not  suggest  a  return  to  the  unrestricted  elective  system;  but  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  tendency  to  add  to  the  list  of  prescribed  subjects  in  the  high  school  and 
college,  which  has  the  effect  of  extending  general  training  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  with  consequent  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  young  people  to  follow 
where  their  talents  lead  them.  I  have  found  in  the  field  of  salesmanship,  especially 
insurance  and  investment  salesmanship  during  the  last  eight  months,  altogether  too 
many  young  men  eking  out  only  a  bare  existence,  men  who  might  have  qualified 
advantageously  for  some  other  line  of  work  in  keeping  with  their'  talents,  to  indorse 
the  plan  of  carrying  general  training  according  to  a  set  pattern  as  far  as  we  are 
now  carrying  it.  The  elective  system  had  its  faults,  but  the  reaction  against  election 
of  studies  has  been  carried  too  far.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  whole  range  of 
prescriptions  in  secondary  school  and  college  should  be  brought  under  a  searching 
inquiry  by  the  institutions  concerned,  to  determine  which  are  worth  while  and 
which  may  be  abandoned  without  loss  to  the  students. 

In  working  out  our  plans  for  education,  we  should  work  with  nature,  not  con- 
trary to  nature.  The  nurture  we  give  the  pupil  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of 
what  nature  has  endowed  him  with.  The  individual  must  fight  his  own  battle  with 
his  own  weapons  and  in  his  own  armor.  To  further  illustrate  my  point,  may  I 
quote  two  classic  examples.  Homer  tells  that  at  the  siege  of  Troy  the  brave  warrior 
Achilles  became  disgruntled  at  Agamemnon  and  sulked  in  his  tent  while  the  attack 
proceeded.  The  battle  went  against  the  Greeks  because  of  Achilles's  absence,  and 
the  victorious  Trojans  pushed  the  battle  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  burning  of  the 
ships  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  critical  moment  Achilles,  refusing  to  join  the  battle 
personally,  permitted  his  young  friend  Patroclus  to  don  his  armor  and  take  his 
sword  and  spear  into  battle.  Hector's  troops  were  startled  at  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Patroclus  in  dazzling  armor  and  mounted  in  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  thinking  the 
stalwart  Patroclus  was  the  brave  Achilles  himself.  The  battle  raged  for  hours  and 
Patroclus  laid  many  a  foe  by  the  heels.  But  as  the  battle  continued,  it  became 
evident  that  the  armor  of  Achilles  didn't  fit  Patroclus,  that  the  weapons  of  Achilles 
were  strange  to  him.  In  the  confusion  occasioned  by  his  strange  armor  and  trap- 
pings, Patroclus  fell  at  last  before  the  shaft  of  Hector.  The  gallant  youth  failed 
and  fell  because  he  fought  in  the  armor  and  with  the  weapons  of  another. 

A  second  example :  The  men  of  Israel,  under  King  Saul,  had  pitched  their  tents 
in  the  valley  of  Elah,  with  the  Philistines  arrayed  against  them  on  the  other  side. 
And  there  went  out  a  champion  of  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  named  Goliath 
who  stood  six  cubits  and  a  span.  And  he  stood  and  cried  to  the  armies  of  Israel: 
"I  defy  the  armies  of  Israel  this  day;  give  me  a  man  that  we  may  fight  together." 
King  Saul  and  his  followers  were  all  dismayed  and  stricken  with  terror,  when 
David  the  son  of  Jesse,  a.  mere  stripling  and  not  a  man  of  war,  who  had  come  to 
camp  at  the  juncture  merely  by  chance,  went  to  King  Saul  and  volunteered  to  go 
and  fight  with  the  Philistine.  "And  Saul  armed  David  with  his  armor  and  he  put 
an  helmet  of  brass  upon,  his  head;  also  he  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail.  And 
David  girded  his  sword  upon  his  armor  and  assayed  to  go;  for  he  had  not  proved  it. 
And  David  said  to  Saul,  'I  cannot  go  with  these,  for  I  have  not  proved  them.'  And 
David  put  them  off.  And  he  took  his  staff  in  hand  and  chose  him  five  smooth  stones 
out  of  the  brook  and  put  them  in  a  shepherd's  bag.  And  his  sling  was  in  his  hand, 
and  he  drew  near  to  the  Philistine.  And  the  Philistine  said  unto  David,  'Am  I  a 
dog  that  thou  comest  to  me  with  stones'?'  And  David  put  his  hand  in  his  bag  and 
took  out  a  stone  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in  his  forehead,  that  the 
stone  sunt  into  his  forehead;  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth.  So  David  pre- 
vailed over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a  stone  and  smote  the  Philistine 
and  slew  him.    But  there  was  no  sword  in  the  hand  of  David." 

My  thought  is  that  we  are  sending  out  too  many  young  people  of  the  type  of 
Patroclus,  wearing  armor  which  is  not  theirs  and  which  doesn't  fit  them ;  that  we 
are  sending  out  too  few  Davids,  whose  strength  lay  in  his  decision  to  reject  the 
armor  of  another  and  to  fight  as  shepherd  boy  according  to  his  nature.  Standardi- 
zation of  education  means  that  many  young  people,  who  might  be  victorious  if  they 
were  to  fight  with  their  own  weapons,  will  follow  Patroclus  to  defeat.  Individualiza- 
tion of  education  means  that  the  soul  of  man  will  be  given  opportunity  to  assert  itself 
and  come  into  its  own.  It  means  that  we  shall  not  be  lacking  in  Davids,  undaunted 
and  unafraid,  strong  in  their  own  natures,  worthy  to  cope  with  problems  that  cause 
the  standardized  man  to  stand  dumb  with  terror,  even  as  Saul  and  his  host  stood 
dumb  in  the  valley  of  Elah,  forty  centuries  ago. 

The  world  needs  more  Davids,  and  Davids  are  not  made  by  factory  methods. 

Mark  Keppel  gave  a  report  on  the  retirement  salary  investi- 
gation commission  which  gave  careful  consideration  to  every 
phase  of  the  teachers'  retirement  salaries.  Other  speakers  were 
Andrew  P.  Hill  on  "School  Planning";  W.  H.  Hanlon  on 


"The  Codification  Commission,"  and  Doctor  Anita  Muhl,  on 
' '  Special  Education. " 

On  Wednesday  the  County  Superintendents  had  an  interest- 
ing program.  Blanche  Reynolds  presided,  with  Minerva  Fergu- 
son as  secretary.  Clarence  Edwards  spoke  on  "The  Super- 
visory Program."  Ada  York  gave  an  inspirational  address  on 
"Individual  Instruction  as  a  Method  in  Rural  Schools."  David 
Martin  gave  a  characteristic  Martinese  address  on  "School 
Bulletins,"  and  Lawrence  Chenoweth  on  "The  Use  of  New 
Types  of  Tests."  Helen  Heffernan,  chief,  division  of  rural 
education,  State  Department  of  Education,  gave  a  report  on 
the  study :  ' '  The  Status  of  Teachers  in  the  One-Room  Rural 
Schools  of  California."  The  report  placed  special  emphasis 
on  necessary  changes  for  preparation  required  for  certificates, 
more  professional  training,  more  units  of  credit,  the  abolish- 
ment of  county  examinations  for  certification,  and  higher 
standards  in  both  teaching  and  administration.  Miss  Hett'ernan 
was  very  forceful  in  her  presentation  and  earnest  and  sincere 
in  presenting  her  educational  program  for  one-room  rural 
schools.  Mrs.  Katherine  Cook,  division  of  rural  education, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  gave  an  address :  ' '  The 
Place  of  Supervision  in  the  Superintendent's.  Program  of 
Achievement."  The  City  and  District  Superintendents  were 
addressed  in  the  hotel  ballroom  at  the  same  time.  Nicholas 
Ricciardi  presided;  A.  L.  Vincent,  secretary.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Superintendent  Hepner,  Superintendent  Hunter, 
Superintendent  Roy  Good,  Superintendent  Elmer  E.  Cave,  and 
Doctor  E.  A.  Lee. 

Thursday,  October  6,  was  the  big  day.  The  City  and  District 
Superintendents  met  in  the  hotel  ballroom.  Dewitt  Mont- 
gomery presided,  with  P.  V.  Routt  as  secretary.  Susan  Dorsey, 
Charles  E.  Teach,  H.  R.  Stoltz,  C.  C.  Hughes,  and  H.  W. 
Jones  gave  addresses.  A  symposium  on  "Curriculum  Con- 
struction" was  given  by  Susan  Dorsey,  Fred  Hunter,  Walter 
Iiepner,  J.  F.  West,  Willard  E.  Givens,  and  Charles  H. 
Camper,  which  completed  the  program. 

The  County  Superintendents  met  in  the  breakfast  room. 
R.  E.  Golway  presided,  with  Edna  Young  as  secretary.  Robert 
L.  Bird  of  San  Luis  Obispo  spoke  on  "County  Purchasing"; 
L.  E.  Chenoweth  gave  a  short,  simple,  business-like  plan  of 
working  under  the  new  purchasing  law.  Superintendent  Pope 
gave  his  experiences  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  Superintendent 
E.  J.  Fitzgerald  of  Placer  County  explained  how,  under  the 
law,  he  had  called  for  bids,  and  that  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.  was 
the  lowest  of  seven  bidders  and  that  this  firm  had  given  excel- 
.  lent  service  and  good  quality  of  supplies.  The  symposium  on 
"Equalization  of  School  Funds,"  with  C.  Ray  Holbrook  as  the 
leader  of  the  discussion,  was  the  most  exciting  debate  of  the 
convention.  Those  who  took  part  were  Dan  White,  Harry 
Bessac,  C.  S.  Weaver,  Ida  Collins,  James  G.  Force,  Mark 
Keppel,  and  A.  S.  Pope.  The  cross  fire  was  between  Pope,  Hol- 
brook, Martin,  and  Mark  Keppel. 

Thursday  afternoon,  in  the  hotel  ballroom,  David  E.  Martin, 
Joseph  E.  Hancock,  Walter  E.  Morgan,  A.  N.  Wheelock,  Paul 
D.  Henderson,  Sam  H.  Cohn,  and  James  B.  Davidson  were  on 
the  program. 

Friday  morning,  A.  N.  Wheelock  presided,  with  Edna 
Stangland  as  secretary.  Superintendent  William  John  Cooper 
spoke  with  his  usual  clearness  and  clefiniteness  on  "Education 
of  the  Deaf,"  "Secondary  Schools,"  and  "Classification  of 
School  Districts."  Superintendent  Hunter  gave  an  account  of 
California  curriculum  commissions  and  placed  special  em- 
phasis on  the  desire  to  have  all  the  teachers  cooperate  in  build- 
ing up  a  core  curriculum.  A.  G.  Elmore  led  the  general  discus- 
sion. W.  L.  Stephens  explained  the  score  card  for  textbooks, 
and  Pansy  Abbott  spoke  briefly  but  interestingly  and  effec- 
tually of  the  possible  use  of  the  score  cards  by  county  boards. 
Bruce  Painter  spoke  "In  Memoriam  —  Archibald  B.  Ander- 
son." There  was  a  brief  business  session  and  adjournment. 

i         *         / 

Notes 

Wednesday  evening  in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel,  Doctor  Owen 
C.  McCoy  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  some  phases  of  California 
history  which  was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  Merton  E.  Hill  gave 
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"An  Aspect  of ■  the  Migratory  School,"  which  was  very  in- 
structive. 

The  Hotel  del  Coronado  as  a  convention  hotel  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  every  member  of  the  convention.  The 
environment  of  mountain,  bay,  sea,  and  land;  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  patio ;  the  reception  halls,  the  ballrooms,  and 
social  meeting  places;  the  dining-room  and  apartments  are 
such  as  to  make  a  strong  appeal  and  Mel  S.  Wright,  the  man- 
ager, with  the  cooperation  of  his  assistants,  certainly  contrib- 
uted to  the  happiness  of  the  guests. 

The  ball  on  Monday  evening  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the 
convention.  Superintendent  William  John  Cooper  and  Mrs. 
Cooper  were  the  host  and  hostess  and  Superintendent  Givens, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cutler,  and  Miss  York  were  on  the  hospitality  committee. 
There  was  fine  music  and  dancing  each  evening  of  the  con- 
vention. 

J.  G.  Imel,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  San  Diego  county 
schools,  had  charge  of  rural  exhibits  and  had  an  interesting 
display  of  creative  work  from  some  of  the  rural  schools  of 
San  Diego  County. 

Superintendent  Givens  took  several  parties  to  Mexico — to  see 
the  Mexican  schools  at  Tia  Juana.  The  comparison  with  our 
schools  was  of  much  interest. 

Among  the  notable  visitors  to  the  convention  were  Stanley  B. 
Wilson,  formerly  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  Arthur 
Chamberlain ;  Mrs.  Bryant,  formerly  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education ;  Mr.  Lack,  Louise  Clark,  both  of  the  California 
Taxpayers  Association ;  0.  K.  Brown  of  the  new  Teachers 
Magazine  of  Northern  California;  J.  W.  Fricke,  chairman  of 
the  crippled  children  committee  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  presi- 
dent of  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co. ;  Roy  Cloud,  executive  secretary  of 
the  California  Teachers  Association ;  S.  M.  Chaney,  placement 
secretary  of  the  C.  T.  A. ;  Mrs.  May  Dexter  Henshall,  of  the 
State  Library  work ;  Horace  Rebok,  editor  of  California  Quar- 
terly; Vaughan  MacCaughey,  editor  Sierra  Educational  News, 
and  Earle  Chandler  of  the  California  School  Book  Depository. 
Alice  Rose  Power,  principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  School 
and  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  was 
sent  by  the  board  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention. 

The  members  of  the  convention  contributed  several  hundred 
dollars  for  a  set  of  solid  silverware  for  Honorable  Will  C. 
Wood,  and  Mark  Keppel,  on  behalf  of  the  convention,  made  a 
very  graceful  speech  in  presenting  the  gift.  Both  Mr.  Wood 
and  Mrs.  Wood  were  highly  pleased  with  this  tangible  expres- 
sion of  good  will. 

The  Association  of  California  Public  School  Superintendents 
was  formed.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers  elected  in 
accordance  with  the  committee  report,  of  which  committee 
A.  R.  Clifton  was  chairman:  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth,  presi- 
dent ;  George  C.  Bush,  vice  president ;  F.  F.  Martin,  treasurer ; 
Ada  York,  secretary ;  Mark  Keppel,  chairman  legislative  com- 
mittee. Eighty-five  of  the  Superintendents  paid  their  dues  and 
were  voting  members  at  the  convention. 


COLLEGE  COURSE  ON  RADIO 


Radio  is  to  act  as  a  general  stimulus  to  a  correspondence  course 
on  "Mental  Measurements"  now  being  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  extension  division.  Classes  began  Octo- 
ber 6  and  will  continue  for  fifteen  weeks.  Doctor  Virgil  E. 
Dickson,  lecturer  on  education,  is  supplementing  this  course 
by  a  series  of  radio  talks  over  KGO.  These  weekly  talks  are 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  division. 

The  course  is  approved  by  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  contributes  towards  a  teacher's  credential  and 
yields  two  units  of  university  credits. 


Pacific  Foreign  Trade  and  Travel  Exposition  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  November  11-20.  William  John  Cooper  and 
other  school  officials  are  on  the  education  committee.  The  expo- 
sition will  be  held  in  the  Civic  Auditorium. 


RURAL  SUPERVISION  COMES  INTO  ITS  OWN 

By  Morris  Wagner 
With  a  newly  created  bureau  of  rural  education  in  the  state 
of  California;  with  Miss  Helen  Heffernan  appointed  as  its 
chief;  with  an  official  summoning  of  the  rural  supervisors  to  a 
state  conference  in  connection  with  the  Superintendents'  con- 
vention at  Coronado,  and  with  forty-nine  counties  out  of  fifty- 
eight  represented — surely  rural  supervision  has  come  into  its 
own ! 

There  is  a  long  list  of  people  through  the  state  who  have 
worked  unceasingly  in  small  groups  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
better  ways  of  bringing  to  the  rural  teacher  and  the  rural  child 
the  best  that  there  is  in  modern  educational  methods. 

From  one  of  the  strongest  of  these  groups  comes  the  new 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  rural  education,  Miss  Helen  Heffernan, 
with  an  experience  behind  her  which  includes  primary,  ele- 
mentary grade,  and  high-school  teaching,  an  elementary  prin- 
cipalship,  and  several  years  of  rural  supervision,  and  she 
comes  with  her  heart  in  rural  supervision  as  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing increasingly  fine  things  for  California's  rural 
schools. 

A  new  impetus  and  a  surer  footing  has  been  given  to  the 
rural  supervisors  in  this  official  recognition  of  their  organiza- 
tion and  the  value  of  their  work,  which  the  calling  of  this  con- 
ference at  Coronado  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Superinten- 
dents makes  manifest. 

The  program  for  the  conference  was  a  splendid  one,  arranged 
for  lecture  and  discussion  of  every  phase  of  special  and  gen- 
eral supervision. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  program  was  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Cook,  chief,  division  of  rural 
education,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  It  was 
through  the  cooperation  of  several  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dents, together  with  the  Rural  Supervisors  Association,  that 
Miss  Heffernan  was  able  to  invite  her  to  come  to  California. 
Mrs.  Cook  gave  very  interesting  and  helpful  lectures,  and  in 
conference  with  the  supervisors  she  challenged  their  best 
thinking.  Later  Mrs.  Cook  is  to  meet  with  some  of  the  local 
institute  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Many  of  the  state  people  gave  forceful  and  interesting  lec- 
tures. William  John  Cooper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  discussed  in  his  clear  and  scholarly  style,  rural 
education  and  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions  through  that 
education. 

Doctor  Harvey  L.  Eby,  professor  of  rural  education,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  outlined  a  carefully  pre- 
pared and  well-thought-out  program  on  rural  education.  Doctor 
Eby  has  been  heart  and  soul  in  this  work  and  has  been  an 
inspiration  and  help  to  rural  education  all  along  the  line. 

Miss  Winifred  Van  Hagen,  chief,  bureau  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  girls,  gave  an  interesting  and  constructive  talk  on 
physical  education  and  the  health  program.  The  recess  periods 
of  the  convention  were  turned  over  to  her  and  served  to  demon- 
strate to  the  supervisors  by  actual  experience  what  a  godsend 
a  little  organized  fun  and  play  is  after  using  one's  brain  to 
capacity  limit.  A  small  and  envious  group  of  Superintendents, 
who  had  just  stood  up  and  talked  some  more  and  then  sat  down 
for  their  recess,  gathered  at  the  door  to  watch  the  fun.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  that  if  there  is  any  supervisor  who  has 
slighted  physical  education  on  her  program  or  begrudged  it 
the  time  she  has  had  to  give  to  it,  she  will  have  had  a  change  of 
heart  on  the  subject  after  this  conference. 

Miss  Mary  Davis  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  discussed 
health  supervision  and  medical  inspection  in  the  schools. 

Miss  Ruth  Hay  of  the  Chaffey  Union  High  School  spoke  on 
health  education  in  relation  to  the  Americanization  problem. 
She  had  some  remarkably  interesting  developments  to  show 
among  foreign  children  and  their  families.  It  was  gratifying  to 
see  such  a  large  part  of  the  program  devoted  to  this  basically 
important  subject  of  health. 

In  other  fields  of  special  supervision,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hill, 
supervisor  of  attendance,  Alameda  County,  discussed  the 
rural  supervisor  of  attendance  as  a  social  worker. 
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Miss  Katherine  Morrison,  art  supervisor  of  San  Diego 
County,  spoke  on  art  education  and  the  rural  child,  and  during 
the  visit  to  several  of  the  San  Diego  county  schools,  planned 
for  the  supervisors,  she  gave  an  exceptionally  fine  demonstra- 
tion lesson.  Miss  Morrison  is  a  very  gifted  artist  herself  and 
has  the  ability  to  inspire  the  children  to  accomplish  beautiful 
things. 

Mrs.  Ada  Camp  Giffen,  music  supervisor  of  Fresno  County, 
discussed  ideals  and  possible  accomplishments  in  rural  school 
music.  Her  talk  was  very  good  and  she  speaks  with  the  author- 
ity of  one  who  has  accomplished  remarkably  fine  work.  The 
Fresno  rural  schools  are  outstanding  in  music. 

Nature  study  and  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  was  dis- 
cussed by  E.  E.  Fraser,  rural  supervisor  of  those  subjects  in 
Fresno  County.  Mr.  Fraser 's  talk  was  very  carefully  prepared 
and  accompanied  by  some  most  interesting  charts  showing  the 
good  and  bad  insects  of  our  California  fields  and  gardens.  In 
closing  he  told  a  fascinating  story  of  the  tarantula's  life. 

Julian  McPhee,  state  supervisor  of  agriculture,  in  his  talk 
on  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools,  stated  that  heretofore  all 
of  the  state  work  had  been  confined  to  the  secondary  schools 
since  it  was  done  mostly  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  which 
provided  only  for  the  secondary  schools,  but  that  from  now  on 
the  state  office  would  be  able  to  take  some  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  nature  study  in  the  elementary  schools. 

In  the  subjects  under  general  supervision,  Miss  Isabel  Gil- 
bert, rural  supervisor  of  Riverside  County,  discussed  a  super- 
visory technic  for  the  evaluation  of  geography  lessons  in  which 
she  offered  both  interesting  and  suggestive  material. 

Miss  Lida  McCoid,  supervisor  of  reading,  Fresno  County, 
talked  on  the  county  program  for  the  improvement  of  reading. 
She  gave  a  definite,  logical  discussion  of  reading,  from  the 
receiving  class  through  the  upper  grades,  with  a  discussion  of 
the  value  of  the  demonstration  lesson  for  those  teachers  who 
must  see  to  know. 

Mrs.  Lulu  H.  Moorhead,  rural  supervisor  of  Stanislaus 
County,  in  her  talk  advocated  more  literary  appreciation,  more 
oral  reading  to  increase  skill  in  public  speaking.  She  also  spoke 
of  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  speed  in  silent  reading  and  of 
the  use  of  flash  cards  and  speed  tests  to  accomplish  this.  In 
Stanislaus  County  the  increased  skill  in  silent  reading  resulted 
in  increased  ability  in  the  use  of  the  Thorndike  arithmetics. 

Miss  Oba  C.  Algeo,  supervisor  of  primary  education  of 
Fresno  County,  spoke  on  tests  devised  by  her  and  used  in  the 
Fresno  County  schools  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  primary 
grade  pupil  in  the  vocabulary  that  has  peen  presented  to  him. 
Miss  Algeo  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  Fresno 
County  in  increasing  the  reading  ability.  The  children  are 
able  to  handle  more  difficult  texts  in  the  lower  grades.  Read- 
ing as  a  fundamental  tool  is  mastered  rapidly  and  early  and 
Miss  Algeo  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  years  of  hard 
work  on  her  reading  program  bringing  forth  the  most  satis- 
factory results. 

Miss  Norma  Pierce,  rural  supervisor  of  Santa  Barbara 
County,  gave  some  very  helpful  suggestions  in  the  solving  of 
problems  of  class  instruction. 

An  evaluation  of  teacher  training  was  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Clement,  chief,  division  of  certification  and  teacher 
training. 

Miss  Vivian  P.  Evans,  rural  supervisor  of  Riverside  County, 
discussed  the  very  pertinent  subject  of  launching  the  newly 
certificated  teacher. 

Mrs.  0.  Mae  "Willett,  rural  supervisor  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  discussed  teachers'  conferences  in  the  supervisory  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  "Willett  gave  some  excellent  suggestions  for  con- 
ference work. 

H.  B.  "White,  rural  supervisor  of  Amador  County,  discussed 
a  plan  of  individual  instruction  which  he  is  putting  across  in 
Amador  County  and  in  which  he  is  finding  splendid  coopera- 
tion from  the  teachers. 

Mrs.  Estella  B.  Culp,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Fresno 
County,  talked  on  supervision  of  the  mountain  schools  in 
Fresno  County.  The  mountain  schools  are  Mrs.  Culp's  par- 
ticular care.   By  the  rearrangement  of  programs  and  basing 


them  on  individual  instruction  by  the  combining  of  subjects, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  achievement  of  consolidation 
of  schools,  she  is  accomplishing  for  the  remote  and  poorly 
housed  school  of  the  mountain  districts  many  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  more  thickly  settled  valley. 

Miss  Ada  York,  San  Diego  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  and  John  Imel,  her  field  assistant,  were  wonderful 
hosts  and  provided  a  delightful  trip  for  the  supervisors  to 
several  of  the  rural  schools,  including  an  excellent  luncheon. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  schools,  the  Lakeview,  that  Miss  Morri- 
son's demonstration  lesson  in  art  was  given  and  at  another  Miss 
Margaret  Van  Voorhees,  the  county  supervisor  of  physical 
education,  showed  classes  in  organized  play. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  California  Rural  Supervisors  As- 
sociation was  called  by  Mrs.  Ethel  Saxon  Ward,  president  of 
the  association,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  for  such  other 
business  as  needed  transacting.  Mrs.  Ward  is  the  rural  super- 
visor of  Shasta  County  and  she  is  one  of  the  foremost  on  that 
list  of  unceasing  workers  for  the  success  of  rural  supervision. 
In  her  service  as  president  of  the  association,  there  is  due  her 
not  only  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  members  but  tremen- 
dous credit  for  the  firm  constructive  and  tactful  way  in  which 
she  has  guided  the  affairs  of  the  association  through  her  term 
of  office,  and  has  built  it  up  into  the  live  and  working  organiza- 
tion that  it  now  is. 

At  the  business  meeting  Miss  Beulah  Hartman,  rural  super- 
visor of  San  Bernardino  County,  was  elected  president,  suc- 
ceeding Mrs.  Ward.  Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  rural  supervisor 
of  Butte  County,  was  elected  vice  president,  and  Miss  Jane 
Ward,  rural  supervisor  of  Sonoma  County,  was  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The  officers  elected  are  all  experienced  supervisors  and  an 
earnest  group  which  should  render  the  association  a  splendid 
service  in  the  coming  year  under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss 
Heffernan,  backed  by  the  official  recognition  of  the  state  office, 
and  the  warm  cooperation  of  the  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools. 


869  Schools  are  using 
this  ideal  textbook — 


JUNIOR  TRAINING 
FOR  MODERN  BUSINESS 


TEXT  AND  BUSINESS  FORMS  SEPARATE 

If  yon  have  introduced  a  course  in  elementary  business 
training,  or  if  you  contemplate  starting  such  a  course, 
be  sure  to  become  acquainted  with  this  widely  used  text. 

Send  for  literature. 


THE  JOHN  C.WINSTON   COMPANY 


Represented  in  California  by 

W.  CAIRNS  HARPER 

149  New  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco 


FOR  TEXTBOOKS 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 

Bij  W.  M.  Gulp 


The  Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado  Beach,  was  the  meeting' 
place  of  the  annual  convention  of  county,  city,  and  district 
superintendents  of  California  this  October. 

111 

Mel  S.  Wright,  manager  of  the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  saw  that 
every  Superintendent  had  perfect  accommodations.  The  gen- 
eral flavor  of  the  convention  took  in  the  ease  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


years,  more  for  the  rural  school  children  of  California  than 
has  been  accomplished  in  many  years  in  the  past. 

111 
Miss  Helen  Hepfernan,  chief  of  the  department  of  rural  edu-j 
cation,  is  showing  her  ability.  Her  energy  and  her  power  have 
won  the  attention  of  all  with  whom  she  has  come  in  contact. 
Rural  education  in  California  is  bound  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  j 
wholesome  and  thorough  educational  attack. 


Coronado — queen  of  the  cities  of  California — was  in  perfect 
fettle :  a  balmy  air,  a  blue  ocean,  Point  Loma  across  the  way, 
ships  of  war,  airplanes,  seaplanes,  submarines.  The  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  aged  by  the  suns  of  forty  years,  exquisite  in  quiet- 
ness, exuding  a  flavor  of  calm  welcome,  the  Hotel  del  Coronado 
Court,  beautiful  with  palms  and  hibiscus,  scarlet  with  giant 
Bougainville,  as  a  place  apart  for  meditation — such  was  the  en- 
vironment of  the  convention.  And  to  make  a  perfect  sym- 
phony, a  mocking  bird  from  a  jasmine  tree  in  the  court,  on 
Friday  morning,  in  bright  sunshine,  sped  the  Superintendents 
homeward  with  beautiful  song. 


The  outstanding  event  of  the  recent  state  convention  of  city, 
county,  and  district  superintendents  of  schools  at  Coronado 
was  the  formation  of  an  association  of  public  school  superin- 
tendents of  the  state  of  California. 


As  the  department  of  superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  during 
the  last  few  years  has  overshadowed  the  main  section  of  the 
N.  E.  A.,  so  this  newly  organized  association  of  California 
School  Superintendents  is  going  to  dominate  in  California 
school  matters  and  legislation. 

111 

The  great  California  Teachers  Association,  with  the  largest 
membership  in  the  United  States,  will  be  in  California  like  the 
main  body  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  full  of  tremendous  power,  but 
rather  inactive  with  the  real  initiative  in  the  hands  of  the 
supervisory  group. 

1       1       1 

As  all  the   Superintendents   are   likewise   members   of  the 
C.  T.  A.,  this  new  organization  is  rather  a  lesser  body  in  size, 
but  most  capable  of  dominating  any  situation. 
111 

William  John  Cooper,  director  of  education  for  the  state  of 
California,  made  evident  in  his  first  state  convention  of  Cali- 
fornia Superintendents  at  Coronado,  October  3  to  7,  that  his 
incumbency  of  the  state  office  would  see  a  scientific  approach 
and  attack  on  the  pedagogical  problems  before  the  teaching 
forces  of  the  state.  Superintendent  Cooper  has  outlined  more 
progressive  steps  than  have  been  before  California  Superin- 
tendents for  several  decades. 


Education  is  to  be  treated  as  a  corporate  problem.  The  best 
that  men  have  devised  in  business  management  of  corporations 
is  to  be  used  in  putting  education  on  a  modern  business  basis. 
As  education  is  the  biggest  business  of  the  state  in  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated,  Mr.  Cooper  is  planning  that  this  money 
should  be  allotted  and  spent  according  to  best  corporate  prac- 
tice in  keeping  with  the  most  practical  of  late  educational 

ideas. 

111 

The  rural  supervisors'  conference  and  California  Rural  Su- 
pervisors Association  meeting,  at  Coronado,  held  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  chief,  division  of  rural  edu- 
cation, was  a  meeting  of  great  value.  In  heading  up  the  activi- 
ties of  the  rural  supervisors  and  in  getting  unity  of  action, 
Miss  Heffernan  is  going  to  accomplish,  in  a  short  period  of 


The  staccato  rattle  of  the  navy  airplanes  at  target  practice 
in  the  air  above  Hotel  del  Coronado  was  in  keeping  with  the 
sharp-shooting  at  the  Superintendents'  convention.  In  a  great 
state  as  California,  there  is  due  to  be  variance  of  opinion.  Its 
outcropping  kept  the  auditors  awake.  Finance,  as  is  usually 
the  ca.se,  was  the  matter  at  point.  A.  S.  Pope,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Santa  Barbara,  set  off  the  fireworks. 


Mark  Keppel,  as  ever,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  furor, 
counseling  was  much  needed. 


His  able 


Fred  Hunter  of  Oakland  and  Mrs.  Susan  Dorsey  of  Los  An- 
geles, in  any  question  of  importance,  molded  opinion. 
111 

Fred  Hunter,  Superintendent  of  Oakland  city  schools,  is  of 
federal  caliber.   If  the  time  does  come  when  there  shall  be  a  \ 
Secretary  of  Education  in  the  cabinet  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Hunter  wovdd  be  California's  choice. 
111 

The  citizens  of  Coronado  and  San  Diego  were  most  hearty  in 
their  greetings  to  the  visiting  Superintendents.  Their  stay  was 
made  most  enjoyable  under  the  guidance  of  the  committee  on 
arrangements,  consisting  of  Will  Angier,  secretary-business 
manager,  San  Diego  city  schools;  J.  Leslie  Cutler,  principal 
Coronado  High  School ;  J.  G.  Imel,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  San  Diego  county  schools;  Miss  Beth  Johnson,  president 
San  Diego  Teachers  Association ;  W.  L.  Nida,  principal  train- 
ing school,  San  Diego  Teachers  College ;  W.  F.  Reyer,  director 
music,  San  Diego  High  School ;  Pete  W.  Ross,  principal  Point 

Loma  High  School. 

111 

Fred  A.  Boyer,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Coronado 
schools,  had  a  wonderful  school  to  show  visiting  Superinten- 
dents. 

111 

At  the  Coronado  convention  of  Superintendents  were  assem- 
bled the  largest  number  of  bookmen  ever  together  at  one  Cali- 
fornia educational  meeting.  Thirty  companies  were  repre- 
sented by  forty-five  bookmen.  The  Macmillan  Company  led 
the  list  with  seven  representatives.  Gi-nn  &  Co.  was  second  with 
four  men  in  attendance. 

111 

Book  people  present  at  the  convention  were  as  follows :  Milton 
Bradley  Company,  L.  Van  Nostrand  and  H.  H.  Hall;  Lyons 
&  Carnahan,  E.  C.  Dudley;  University  Publishing  Company, 
R.  H.  Tankie;  Laidlaw  Brothers,  R.  E.  Laidlaw;  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  W.  C.  Harper;  Scribner's,  W.  0.  Baker 
andS.M.Bevis;  Sanborn,  C.  W.  Roadman;  Merrill,  T. P. Horn; 
Scott-Foresman,  C.  F.  Scott  and  A.  H.  Goddard ;  Silver,  Bur- 
dette  &  Co.,  Fred  I.  Moore,  John  S.  Osborn,  and  E.  Ray  Colvin ; 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  A.  H.  Morosco  and  R.  C.  Hamilton;  World 
Book  Company,  Clyde  Jones;  F.  A.  Owen  Company,  Mrs. 
A.  R.  James;  J.  C.  Merriman  Company,  Walter  Clark;  Row, 
Peterson  Company,  B.  R.  Morris;  D.  C.  Heath,  E.  W.  Harvey; 
American  Book  Company,  Leroy  E.  Armstrong;  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Raymond  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Starbuck  Adams ;  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  A.  K. 
Allen  and  Ray  Loomis;  B.  J.  Wylie  Company,  B.  J.  Wylie; 
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Kand,  McNally,  G-.  F.  Barnes,  J.  L.  Neff,  and  Ealph  Works ; 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Selden  Smith,  H.  A.  Linscott,  J.  0.  Tuttle,  and 
Carroll  D.  King;  The  Macmillan  Company,  T.  C.  Morehouse, 

F.  E.  Cobler,  J.  H.  Beers,  G.  E.  Crowley,  C.  E.  Cave,  J.  A. 
Ellsworth,  and  L.  L.  Walker;  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Com- 
pany, representing  Blakiston,  Putnam,  Wheeler,  Mclndoo, 
Pioneer  Press,  American  Viewpoint  Society,  and  Follett  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Harr  Wagner,  Miss  Morris  Wagner,  and 
W.  M.  Gulp. 

1       1       1 

Among  the  others  who  cooperate  in  furnishing  schools  with 
useful  equipment  were :  J.  W.  Fricke,  Sr.,  and  J.  W.  Fricke, 
Jr.,  of  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co. ;  Lloyd  Wagner,  Dixon  pencils ;  Mr. 
Beckley,  Nystrom  maps ;  H.  Smith,  flag  book  and  charts ;  Mr. 
Jones  of  Alhambra,  aids  for  teachers;  F.  W.  Corson,  Ameri- 
can Crayon  Company ;  Miss  Spencer,  rythmic  penmanship ; 
Mr.  McCoy,  classroom  teacher  books. 

■f       *       * 

Sixteen  wives  of  bookmen  were  at  the  Coronado  meeting  and 
had  a  most  enjoyable  time.  Those  present  were  Mesdames 
W.  C.  Harper,  A.  fc.  Allen,  Leroy  E.  Armstrong,  E.  W.  Harvey, 
Clyde  Jones,  W.  0.  Baier,  R.  C.  Hamilton,  John  S.  Osborii, 
E.  Ray  Colvin,  C.  W.  Roadman,  F.  E.  Cobler,  Selden  Smith, 
L.  Van  Nostrand,  E.  C.  Dudlev,  R.  H.  Yankie,  R.  E.  Laid- 
law,  and  W.  M.  Culp. 

1  1  1 

G.  F.  Barnes  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  his  company, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  education  department  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  A.  A.  Belford, 
general  manager  for  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  has  just  created  a 
Western  educational  division. 

i       1       1 

IL.'L.   Walker,   Nevada   University,    '26,   was  the  youngest 
bookman  at  Coronado.   Mr.  Walker  has  just  entered  the  book 
game  with  the  Macmillan  Company. 
i       i       -r 

In  our  haste  in  leaving  Coronado,  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion, we  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Griffith,  a  motorcycle  cop. 
We  compliment  Mr.  Griffith  on  his  courtesy  in  reprimanding 
us  for  our  hurry  in  getting  to  the  ferry.  We  assure  him  that 
we  should  like  to  be  a  permanent  resident  of  Coronado,  and 
that  it  was  no  dissatisfaction  with  Hotel  del  Coronado  that 
we  were  leaving  so  rapidly.  We  hope  that  in  the  future  we 
shall  not  be  in  haste,  and  that,  if  we  unconsciously  are,  the 
traffic  officer  will  be  as  gentlemanly  as  Mr.  Griffith.  We  are 
i  taking  Mr.  Griffith's  compliments  to  Harry  Gleason,  head  of 
the  traffic  division  of  the  San  Francisco  police. 

1         1         1 

.  Among  the  younger  group  of  school  men  at  the  Coronado  con- 
■  vention  who  stood  out  in  lobby  and  convention  talk  were  Homer 
.  F.  Aker  of  Holtville,  D.  C.  Weage  of  Clovis,  Clarence  A.  Brit- 
tell  of  Hollister,  Glen  D.  Wight  of  Corona,  and  M.  A.  Gainer  of 
Anaheim. 

i-ri 

We  liked  the  way  in  which  Walter  R.  Hepner,  Superintendent 
of  Fresno  city  schools,  read  his  paper  on  "The  Value  of  a 
Community  Vocational  Survey."  It  is  a  rare  treat  in  this 
modern  era  to  find  a  person  who  can  read  well. 

111 
Doctor  W.  W.  Kemp,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  California;  A.  G.  Clement,  Superintendent  of 
Redlands  schools;  George  W.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  San 
Mateo,  and  W.  L.  Stuckey,  Superintendent  of  Huntington 
Park,  were  among  the  favored  few  who  were  taken  up  in  the 
huge  navy  hydroplanes  at  the  North  Island  Naval  Base. 

111 
Miss  Edna  M:  Stangland,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  di- 
rector of  education  for  California,  was  an  interested  visitor 
at  the  Mexican  school  in  Tia  Juana. 


Domestic  Science  Table  No.  16020 

Equipped  with  two-burner,  elevated  gas  stove.  Piping  to  floor 
line.  Double  cupboard.  Pour  large  drawers  and  four  cutting 
boards. 

Many  California  schools,  including  the  Point  Loraa  High  School, 
are  equipped  with 

Jjmwwneer 

LABORATORY  FURNITURE 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Kewaunee  Book — the  authority  on  Labora- 
tory Furniture. 


C.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Treae.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
218  Lincoln  St.,  KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

San  Francisco — 601  Mission  St.  Los  Angeles — 6900  Avalon  Blvd. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — 524  W.  "Washington  St.  P.  O.  Box  685,  Reno,  Nevada. 

1317  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Announcement  to  California 

School  Principals 
Librarians 
Trustees 

Purchasing  Agents 
Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Every  State  Teachers  College  in  California — Areata,  Chico,  San 
Francisco,  Fresno,  San  Jose,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego  —  uses 
Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  in  its  library — USES  IT. 

Los  Angeles  City  Schools  have  over  300  sets — high,  junior  high  and  ele- 
mentary. 

A  majority  of  the  high  and  junior  high  schools  of  California  have  Comp- 
ton's.   So  do  many  hundreds  of  the  grade  schools. 

Get  your  school  a  set  now — the  newest,  most  up-to-date  reference  work — 
written  for  school  use. 

The  special  price  to  schools  is  $55. 

Ask  your  Pa  rent -Teacher  Association  to  buy  it  for  your  school  if  school 
funds  are  not  available. 

Your  school  is  entitled  to  the  best.    Get  Compton's. 

Send  the  coupon  now. 

F.  E.  Compton  &>  Company 

60  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

Warehouses  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.    Delivery  in  24  hours 
to  any  part  of  the  state. 


F.  E.  Compton  &  Company, 

60  California  Street,  San  Francisco: 

Please  send sets  of  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  at 

$ each.    Charge  to 

Send  bill  to  ....: 

Street City 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Hakb  Wagner 

The  public  paid  over  two  million  dollars  to  see  a  prize  fight. 
The  same  public  will  criticize  the  increase  in  teachers'  salaries, 
the  cost  of  books,  and  other  service,  requirements  that  benefit 
a  people.  The  historian,  one  thousand  years  from  now,  will 
write  contemptuously  of  the  twentieth  century  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  prize-fighting,  capitalistic  nation,  just  as  the 
modern  historian  writes  of  the  days  of  the  Eoman  gladiators. 

111 

Thompson,  the  new  Mayor  of  Chicago,  has  eliminated  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  McAndrews,  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
pro-English.  The  charge  is  ridiculous.  There  are  a  bunch  of 
bigots  who  object  to  certain  textbooks  in  history,  claiming  they 
are  pro-English.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  one  in  spirit  and  it 
is  hardly  constructive  criticism  to  condemn  a  whole  book  on 
a  garbled  extract.  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  in  an  editorial, 
says: 

You  can  find  in  the  Bible  the  words,  "There  is  no  God,"  but  you 
will  find  them  preceded  bv  the  words,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart." 

Chicago  is  in  for  a  had  time;  it  has  voted  .for  it  and  will  be  very 
sick  before  it  is  through.  Other  cities  must  expect  that  tricks  the 
Thompson  crew  uses  will  be  imitated  if  they  seem  to  be  successful. 
Already  America  has  had  a  headache  with  everyone  from  Bill  Thomp- 
son to  the  American  Legion  wanting  to  write  its  histories.  Before  we 
make  a  holiday  of  butchering  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
study  and  writing  of  history,  we  shall  do  well  to  ask  who  and  of  what 

sort  their  critics  are. 

1        1        -t 

We  desire  to  stress  the  fact  that  good  politics  and  good  schools 
are  in  harmony,  and  Doctor  Winship  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion is  doing  a  good  work  when  he  gives  publicity  to  Doctor 
Snedden's  statement.  It  is  the  weak,  false,  nasty,  selfish,  igno- 
rant, prejudiced,  bigoted,  narrow,  inefficient  politics  that 
should  be  condemned.  Educational  and  political  leadership, 
based  on  high  ethical  standards,  should,  be  encouraged. 

Professor  David  Snedden  of  the  department  of  education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  recently  said  it  was 
unnecessary  to  separate  schools  and  politics  completely,  as 
schools  and  politics  were  naturally  and  properly  closely  affili- 
ated. If  there  is  anything  that  belongs  in  politics  it  is  the 
school,  he  declared.  He  added  that  it  is  the  "nasty  quality  of 
politics"  that  must  be  kept  from  education. 


James  Eolph,  Jr.,  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  for  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Under  his  leadership,  San  Francisco  has 
become  known  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the 
United  States.  "Build  With  Rolph"  is  his  campaign  slogan. 
It  is  remarkable  that  for  sixteen  years,  during  the  time  Rolph 
has  been  Mayor,  the  administration  has  been  free  from  ordi- 
nary municipal  scandals.  The  people  who  ride  on  the  munici- 
pal car  lines,  fare  five  cents,  or  drive  on  the  well-improved  city 


streets,  or  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  Peninsula 
boulevards  and  the  industrial  progress,  should  vote  for  Rolph. 
The  teachers  who  have  received  large  salary  increases,  who 
have  been  provided  with  a  city  retirement  law,  and  who  are 
benefited  by  a  Mayor  who  is  always  sympathetic  with  meas- 
ures that  tend  for  the  best  education  of  the  children,  should 
vote  for  him.  Mayor  Rolph,  Jr.,  on  account  of  his  genial  per- 
sonality, his  loyalty,  his  integrity,  his  efficiency,  should  be  re- 
elected. 

111 

The  San  Francisco  League  of  American  Pen  Women,  of  which 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Colburn  is  the  president,  gave  an  afternoon 
to  the  life  and  times  of  "A  Man  Unafraid,"  John  Charles  Fre- 
mont. Gertrude  Atherton,  the  novelist,  author  of  "The  Immor- 
tal Marriage,"  and  Edna  Robinson  Aiken,  a  successful  nov- 
elist, whose  books  are  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  were 
among  the  guests.  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Colburn  introduced 
James  D.  Phelan,  who  made  a  remarkable  historical  address 
on  Fremont.  He  interpreted  the  life  and  times  from  source 
material  and  showed  clearly  the  prejudice  that  existed  in  the 
minds  of  Eldridge,  Bancroft,  and  Royce,  and  other  Pacific 
Coast  historians.  Mr.  Phelan  is  an  ardent  advocate  and  clearly 
shows  that  Fremont  is  entitled  to  be  in  the  ' '  Hall  of  the  Im- 
mortals" at  Washington,  D.  C.  Harr  Wagner  also  spoke  on 
Fremont,  giving  an  account  of  the  personal  adventures  and 
heroic  side  of  his  life.  The  San  Francisco  branch  of  Pen 
Women  of  America,  through  the  courtesy  of  James  D.  Phelan, 
is  offering  a  prize  of  $1000  for  the  best  historical  essay  on 
"California  Achievements,"  1850  to  the  present  time. 


ANTELOPE  VALLEY  JOINT  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 


A  24-page  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Antelope  Valley 
Joint  Union  High  School,  Lancaster,  where  Maurice  H.  Rowell 
is  principal.  The  bulletin  contains  an  excellent  and  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  high  school  and  its  activities,  work, 
courses  of  study,  and  includes  a  map  of  the  territory  which  the 
high  school  serves,  photographs,  and  charts. 

The  Antelope  Valley  Joint  Union  High  School  serves  an  un- 
usually large  territory.  The  district  includes  in  its  boundaries 
almost  the  north  half  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  over  one  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  southeast  Kern  County.  There  are  thirty- 
six  elementary  school  districts  in  the  Antelope  Valley  Joint 
Union  High  School  District.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  high  school 
districts  ever  organized  and  the  demands  upon  the  school  as  an 
educational,  social,  and  civic  center  are  correspondingly  great. 
It  has  a  faculty  of  twenty-three  teachers,  not  including  the 
principal,  and  some  of  the  fleet  of  busses  that  transport  the 
students  to  and  from  school  come  a  distance  of  thirty-eight 
miles.  Drivers  in  each  case  live  at  the  end  of  the  line  and  work 
at  the  school  during  the  day.  Pupils  living  over  two  miles  off 
the  main  route  may  be  allowed  compensation  for  private  trans- 
portation. 

In  explaining  the  curriculum  in  the  school,  the  bulletin 
states : 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  includes  courses  of  study  preparing 
for  college  entrance  with  a  wide  range  of  elective  subjects  for  voca- 
tional and  cultural  training.  The  courses  are  so  organized  that  when 
a  student  has  graduated  with  his  high  school  education  in  hand  he  has 
gained  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  training  on  some 
particular  line  which  will  be  of  practical  value  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  He  may  have  learned  a  trade  as  carpenter,  or 
cabinet  worker,  or  machinist,  or  learned  to  be  a  competent  stenog- 
rapher and  bookkeeper,  a  scientific  agriculturist,  a  proficient  cook 
and  home  manager,  and  also  have  attained  cultural  accomplishments 
in  music,  literature,  and  art.  In  the  required  physical  education 
courses  the  student  learns  the  value  of  physical  fitness  and  the  means 
thereto. 

Eugene  Foster  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  North  Sacramento.  Mr.  Foster  has,  for  the  last  four  years, 
been  principal  of  the  Shaffer  Grammar  School.  At  North 
Sacramento  Mr.  Foster  will  have  charge  of  four  schools  and 
twelve  hundred  children. 
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STATE  CHAIRMAN  URGES  OBSERVATION 

Educators  and  all  citizens  in  California  are  urged  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  meaning  of  American  Education 
Week,  November  7-13,  by  T.  W.  McManus,  chairman  of  the 
[Americanization  Commission  of  the  California  department  of 
[the  American  Legion.  Every  school  superintendent  and  teacher 
is  being  asked  to  assist  in  proper  observation  of  Americaniza- 
tion Week. 

The  purpose  of  Americanization  Week,  as  told  by  McManus, 
is  "to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  actual  work  of  the  schools, 
with  their  ideals,  their  achievements,  and  their  needs."  Spe- 
cial programs  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  schools,  and  parents 
are  invited  to  visit  and  study  what  is  being  done. 

In  order  to  make  the  week  most  effective,  it  is  suggested  by 
the  American  Legion  that  these  be  the  objectives  stressed: 
Sound  health ;  worthy  home  membership ;  mastery  of  the 
tools,  technics,  and  spirit  of  learning ;  faithful  citizenship ; 
vocational  effectiveness ;  wise  use  of  leisure ;  ethical  character. 
The  schedule  planned  for  Americanization  Week  follows : 

Monday,  November  7,  Health  Day. 

Tuesday,  November  8,  Home  and  School  Day. 

Wednesday,  November  9,  Know  Your  School  Day. 

Thursday,  November  10,  School  Opportunity  Day. 

Friday,  November  11,  Armistice  Day. 

Saturday,  November  12,  Community  Day. 

Sunday,  November  13,  For  God  and  Country  Day. 


NEW  PHOENIX  HOME  OF  C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.  have  recently  had  constructed  for  the  use 
of  their  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  branch  office  a  new  building,  the  front 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture.  It  is  50  feet  in 
width  by  150  feet  in  depth.  The  front  is  plate  glass,  pressed  • 
brick  and  tile,  with  pitched  roof.  It  is  one  story  in  height,  but 
so  constructed  that  additional  stories  may  be  added  as  re- 
quired. 

The  building  was  erected  next  door  to  the  former  location 
on  West  Washington  Street  and  was  ready  for  occupancy 
July  1.    It  will  accommodate  liberal  stocks  of  their  various 


New  home  of  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  branch  of  C.  F.  Weber  Sr  Co. 


lines  of  school  furniture,  school  supplies,  theater  and  church 
seating,  and  office  furniture. 

The  schools  and  other  public  institutions  in  the  rapidly 
growing  state  of  Arizona  are  adequately  served  from  the  Phoe- 
nix office,  under  the  management  of  Hilliard  T.  Brooke. 

C.  J.  Du  Four,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Alameda 
for  eleven  and  one-half  years,  has  been  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  the  last  two  years  studying  under  Doctor 
H.  E.  Bolton  for  his  doctor's  degree.  Mr.  Du  Four  received 
his  doctor's  degree  in  history  this  spring,  and  has  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  San  Diego 
State  Teachers  College  for  the  coming  year. 


William  P.  Dunlevy  of  the  mathematics  department  of  the 
San  Diego  High  School  has  been  appointed  to  the  San  Diego 
County  Board  of  Education. 


FOR  THE  CHILD'S  HEALTH  SAKE 

THE  HEALTH 

INDEX 
OF  CHILDREN 

(Second  and  Revised  Edition) 
By  E.  B.  Hoag,  M.  D. 

This  volume  follows  the 
very  successful  and  popu- 
lar first  edition.  It  is  de- 
signed as  either  a  text- 
book in  the  class  room, 
teachers*  desk  book,  for 
the  school  or  home  library 
or  for  the  teacher's  read- 
ing circle. 

Its  object  is  to  show  teachers  and  parents  how  to  detect  easily 
the  ordinary  physical  defects  of  the  child  which  bar  his  progress 
in  school  and  life,  and  to  suggest  a  means  by  which  such  defects 
may  be  removed  and  good  health  maintained. 

The  most  valuable  asset  that  any  child  can  possess  is  good 
health  and  upon  the  health  of  the  growing  child  largely  depends 
the  success  of  the  adult.  This  book  offers  health  methods  of 
prevention  and  correction  and  meets  a  definite  need.  It  is  the 
"index"  or  classified  guide  to  the  most  important  chapter  in  the 
future  of  our  race,  that  of  the  present  welfare  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. 

Price  $1.40  postpaid.  Discount  to  school  boards  in  a  quantity. 
Sample  sent  on  approval  to  superintendents  or  boards  of  educa- 
tion interested  in  school  hygiene. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
I. os    Angeles,    Calif. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Fresno,   Calif. 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Reno,    Nev. 


For  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

CLASSICAL  MYTHS 

THAT  LIVE  TODAY 

By  Frances  E.  Sabin 

Director  of  the  Service  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  most  important  Greek  and  Roman  myths  retold  in 
interesting  narrative  form,  together  with  concrete  exam- 
ples of  how  an  understanding  of  these  myths  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  literature,  art,  and  decorative  design. 

The  interpretation  of  mythological  references  in  bo'th 
modern  and  classical  prose  and  poetry  are  of  unusual 
interest  and  value  to  English  classes. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  list  of  classical  texts  to  be 

issued  under  the  editorship  of 

Ralph  V.  D.  Magoffin 

Professor  of  Classics,  New  York  University 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

New  York  Newark  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  mouth,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 


Tub  Alcott  Primary  School,  which  will 
accommodate  the  first  lour  grades,  has  been 
completed  in  Pomona  and  is  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. Miss  Flora  Cross  is  principal  of  the 
school.  This  is  the  newest  addition  to 
Pomona's  seven  elementary  schools,  and 
Emme'tt  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Pomona 
schools,  believes  it  will  be  sufficient  lor  the 
time  being.  If  it  is  not,  upper  grades  will  be 
organized  in  the  new  school,  which  has  six 
classrooms.  The  Pacific  Gas  Radiator  Com- 
pany installed  two  gas  heaters  in  each  room. 

111 

Vocational  and  industrial  courses  are  being 
stressed  in  the  schools  in  Fresno.  L.  W. 
Stockwell  is  vocational  director,  and  new 
members  have  been  appointed  to  the  faculty 
conducting  the  classes. 


A  new  grammar  school  is  to  be  built  at 
Applegate,  near  Auburn,  Cab,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy about  the  first  of  the  year.  A  kinder- 
garten is  to  be  begun  in  Auburn  in  the  near 
future  and  a  special  tax  has  been  levied  for 
this.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Portia  Moss  recommended  the  plan  after  a 
petition,  signed  by  a  number  of  parents,  had 
been  submitted. 


A  bond  issue  of  $23,000  was  recently  voted 
upon  at  Aptos,  near  Watsonville,  and  the 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  a  new  school,  plans 
for  which  have  already  been  drawn. 


Mrs.  Rowena  M.  Norton,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Yolo  County,  has  announced  that 
Homer  M.  Cornick,  principal  of  the  schools 
of  Davis,  will  head  the  educational  board  this 
year,  taking  the  place  of  the  former  prin- 
cipal of  the  Woodland  High  School,  William 
H.  Hyman. 

111 

Eleven  more  teachers  and  two  new  buildings 
were  added  to  the  Bell  school  system,  Los 
Angeles  city  school  system,  at  the  opening 


session  in  September.  The  Bell  High  School 
District  serves  the  Bell,  Maywood,  and 
Cudahy  districts.  Claude  L.  Reeves  is  the 
principal  of  the  Bell  High  School.  Books 
costing  $2000  were  added  to  the  library  dur- 
ing the  summer.  This  is  the  first  term  that 
Bell  has  started  its  four-year  high  school 
course   under  the   Los   Angeles   city   school 

system. 

111 

The  new  high  school  at  Beverly  Hills  is 
now  opened  and  has  approximately  four  hun- 
dred pupils  in  attendance.  Principal  Wads- 
worth  plans  to  have  a  formal  opening  of  the 
school  when  the  building  and  grounds  are  all 

completed. 

111 

Doctor  A.  M.  Henderson,  president  of  the 
Sacramento  City  Board  of  Education,  makes 
a  number  of  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  system  in  an  article 
in  the  school  paper,  School  Progress,  issue 
of  September  12.  He  advocates  cutting  vaca- 
tions and  running  the  schools  on  the  four- 
quarter  plan.  He  also  advocates  more  health 
work  and  keeping  the  public  informed  as  to 
school  expenditures.  The  paper  includes  many 
interesting  articles,  among  which  is  one  by 
the   new   high   school   principal,    George   C. 

Jensen. 

iii 

Five  new  teachers  were  employed  this  sum- 
mer to  teach  in  the  South  San  Francisco 
High  School. 


The  new  $95,000  gymnasium,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  more  than  one  thousand, 
is  now  being  occupied  in  Bakersfield,  where 
C.  E.  Teach  is  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  H.  A.  Spindt  is  principal  of  the  high 
school.  This  gymnasium  is  for  boys  and  an- 
other building   is   being  remodeled  for  the 

girls. 

111 

A  special  improvement  tax  for  schools  has 
been  voted  in  Santa  Cruz,  where  Karl  Adams 
is  Superintendent.  This  insures  the  school 
fund  on  hand  for  supplies  from  being  used 
for  any  other  purpose. 

iii 

A.  Buthentjth,  newdy  appointed  principal 
of  the  Watsonville  Grammar  School,  and 
two  new  teachers,  were  entertained  by  other 
teachers  of  the  school  soon  after  the  opening 
session.  The  school  trustees  were  the  guests 
of  honor. 


The  high  schools  and  five  grammar  schools: 
in  Monrovia,  where  H.  R.  Clifton  is  Super- 
intendent, were  improved  and  renovated  this 
summer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  high  school  an 
additional  building  costing  $7600  was  conl 
structed. 

iii 

A  new  music  room  and  garage  will  be  added 
to  the  Central  Union  High  School,  neaa 
Fresno,  in  the  near  future.  Another  bus  has 
been  added  to  the  system  and  this  raises  toj 
eight  the  number  of  busses  that  transport 
pupils  to  and  from  school. 


A  bond  issue  of  $60,000  for  a  new  school' 
building  is  being  discussed  in  the  Chualar 
School  District,. near  Salinas.  The  increase  in' 
attendance  makes  the  present  quarters  tool 
crowded,  it  is  reported. 

iii 

A  twenty-room  brick  school  building,  to  be] 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $110,000,  will  soon  be 
begun  on  Victory  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  ' 
The  school  sessions  in  that  district  are  novr , 
being  conducted  in  bungalows.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy for  the  1928-1929  term. 


Edwin  Kent,  Jr.,  formerly  vice  principal 
of   the  high  school   at  Healdsburg,  is  now 
principal,   succeeding   E.   R.   Morehead,  re-[ 
signed. 

iii 

George    C.    Bush,    Superintendent   of    thei 
schools  of  South  Pasadena,  is  acquiring  more 
land  for  future  school  development.    When 
transactions  are  completed,  ten  acres  of  land 
in  San  Marino  District  will  be  available  for  a  ; 
junior  college. 

iii 

The  place  and  purpose  of  adult  education 
will  be  worked  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tulare  Union  High  School,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Doctor  Hubert  Phillips  of  the  Fresno 
State  College,  in  the  next  six  weeks.  The 
State  Department  of  Education  is  cooperat- 
ing in  making  this  series  possible  in  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  communities. 

111 

El  Centro  schools,  Imperial  Valley,  where 
B.  M.  Gruwell  is  Superintendent,  opened 
with  an  attendance  of  988  pupils,  and  this 
number  was  expected  to  grow  over  the  thou- 
sand   mark    within    the    week.     The    school 
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Reproductions  of  the 

WORLD'S  GREAT 

PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size 
3x3'/?.    For  50  or  more 


Two  Cent  Size 
5J^x8.    For  25  or  more 

Ten  Cent  Size 
I0xl2.    For  5  or  more 


Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Sub- 
jects or  25  Pilgrim  Pictures  or 
25  about  Columbus,  tlie  Pil- 
grims, etc.,  or  25  for  Children. 
Size  5'/tx8. 


Feeding  Her  Birds. 
Millet 

What  pictures  do  you  remember  from  your  childhood  days?  If 
your  .children  store  memories  of  the  world's  finest  pictures,  they 
will  have  hidden  springs  of  inspiration  throughout  their  lives. 

BOX    7.   MALDEN,   MASS. 

PERRY  PICTURES   GIVE  IN   GLANCES  WHAT  VOLUMES   OF  WORDS 
FAIL  TO   CONVEY 


PLAN  NOW  FOR 
PILGRIM  PICTURES 

Large    Pictures    for    Framing. 
Artotypes 

Size  22x28  inches,  including  the 
margin.  $1.00  each  for  two  or 
more;  $1.25  for  one.  Send  $2.00 
for  two  of  these  charming  pictures. 

Hand  colored,  same  size,  two 
for  $3.00;  $2.00  for  one. 

The   Perry  Pictures 
Catalogue 

Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 
for  64-page  Catalogue  of  1,600 
miniature  illustrations,  listing  2,250 
pictures. 
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buildings  were  renovated  and  improved  dur- 
iing  the  summer.  Special  provision  has  been 
I  made  this  year  for  the  assistance  of  back- 
Iward  children  and  a  dramatic  teacher  has 
J  been  employed  to  aid  children  to  acquire  a 
j  knowledge  of  speaking  in  public  and  in  tak- 
jing  part  in  various  activities  of  community 

interest; 

111 

I  Believing  that  land  should  be  bought  while 
lit  is  still  being  sold  at  a  reasonable  price, 
I  Walter  L.  Baehrodt,  Superintendent  of  the 
I  schools  of  San  Jose,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  purchased  a  six-acre  site  in  the 
I  northeastern  part  of  San  Jose.  The  land 
will  be  held  for  future  school  needs. 


A  new  gymnasium  for  boys  is  to  be  erected 
at  the  Broadway  High  School,  Glendale.  The 
contract  price  is  $57,985. 

111 

The  new  $149,725  grammar  school  building 
in  Mountain  View  is  to  be  completed  150 
days  after  the  work  has  begun,  according  to 
the  contract.  Work  is  to  begin  almost  imme- 
diately. 

111 

A  survey  of  the  schools  of  Watsonville  by 
Professors  Hart  and  Peterson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  is  expected  to  point 
toward  an  ultimate  goal  which  will  be  de- 
I  sirable  for  the  Watsonville  schools  to  attain 
j  in  the  future.  The  first  recommendation  made 
by  the  professors  to  Superintendent  Thomas  S. 
MacQuiddy  and  the  school  board  concerns 
elementary  school  housing.  Action  is  to  be 
taken  accordingly  toward  provision  for  three 
kindergarten  units,  and  the  housing  of  ap- 
proximately nine  hundred  children  in  grades 
one  to  six.  One  school  site  is  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  and  a  bond  issue  for  proper  facilities  is 
to  be  urged  before  future  recommendations 
can  be  made  and  executed. 


The  new  high  school  at  Westwood,  Lassen 
County,  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time  for 
class  session  on  September  15.  Robert  E. 
Cralle  is  the  principal. 

111 

Construction  of  one  unit  of  a  new  school 
building  to  take  the  place  of  the  Lincoln 
School,  Sacramento,  has  already  begun.  The 
sum  of  $75,000  is  now  available.  The  former 
building  was  burned. 

111 

More  than  two  hundred  educators  fi'om  all 
parts-  of  California  attended  the  meeting  in 
Fresno  recently  called  by  State  Superintend- 
ent William  John  Cooper  to  discuss  techni- 
cal points  of  part-time  education.  Discussion 
centered  on  the  outlining  of  a  program  of 
part-time  education  which  will  fit  the  needs 
of  all  young  people  in  California  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty. 
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About  one  hundred  students  have  registered 
at  the  new  junior  college,  Glendale. 


P-a-  Tvial   ,one»'     Self-Correct- 

r  ree  t  nai  ing  Drill  Arithmetics 

Save  the  Teacher  Work  correcting 
problems.  Grades  2-3-4-5-6-7.  Send 
25c,  give  name  and  address,  grade,  we 
will  mail  one  book.  After  2  weeks  you 
may  return  book.  We  will  send  27c. 
Jones  Mfg.  Co.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion announces  the  following  open  competi- 
tive examinations :  Teacher  of  agriculture, 
$1860 ;  assistant  teacher  of  agriculture, 
$1740 ;  junior  teacher  of  agriculture,  $1620. 

Applications  for  these  positions  must  be 
on  file  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  November 
12.  The  date  for  assembling  of  competitors 
will  be  stated  on  their  admission  cards,  and 
will  be  about  ten  days  after  the  close  of  re- 
ceipt of  applications. 

The  examinations  are  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Indian  Field  Service,  and  in  ]}ositions 
requiring  similar  qualifications.  Full  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
United  States  civil  service  examiners  at  the 
postoffice  or  custom-house  in  any  city. 


MONOGRAPH  STUDY  COURSES 


Four  recently  completed  monographs,  each 
of  which  in  short  constitutes  a  complete 
course  of  study  and  tests  along  its  particular 
line,  are  now  being  used  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Glendale  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools,  it  has  been  announced  by  Normal  R. 
Whytock,  director  of  research  for  the  school 
department.  These  monographs  cover  arith- 
metic, language,  arts,  reading,  and  literature. 
They  are  the  work  of  Doctor  Martin  J. 
Stormzand,  professor  of  education  of  Occi- 
dental College,  who  was  employed  last  year 
to  revise  the  curriculum  of  the  Glendale 
schools. 

Doctor  Stormzand  is  the  author,  with  Edith 
King  and  Lena  Ely,  of  "Study  Guide  for 
Problems  in  American  History,"  published 
by  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company, 
and  widely  used  in  the  schools. 


NEW  CRAM  SCHOOL  MAPS 


Educators  generally  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  eight  new 
series  of  school  maps  by  the  George  F.  Cram 
Company,  now  located  in  Indianapolis.  For 
over  sixty  years,  at  its  former  location  in 
Chicago,  the  Cram  Company  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  publication  of  maps  and 
atlases  which  have  been  accepted  as  authori- 
tative. 

These  new  series  of  maps,  which  are  manu- 
factured complete  in  the  Cram  Company's 
own  plant,  are  published  under  the  following 
titles : 

Cram's  Superior  Series. 

Cram's  Modern  Series 

Cram's  American  Series 

Cram's  Intermediate  Series 

Cram's  Excello  Series 

Cram's  Ideal  Series 

Cram's  Superior  Colored  Outline  Series. 

Cram's  Excello  Colored  Outline  Series. 

The  maps  are  all  right  up  to  date,  includ- 
ing recent  jjolitieal  and  geographical  changes. 
They  are  printed  from  complete  new  wax- 
engraved  plates,  producing,  according  to  the 
publisher's  claims,  distinctly  superior  re- 
sults in  clearness  of  print,  fineness  of  detail, 
and  beauty  of  color.  The  recognized  stand- 
ing of  the  Cram  Company  in  this  field  adds 
special  significance  to  its  statement  that  these 
maps  represent  the  highest  degree  of  practi- 
cal perfection  yet  attained  in  school  map 
production. 


MY  FIRST 
NUMBER 
BOOK 


By  C.  L.  Thiefoj  Supervisor  of  Exact 
Sciences,  Detroit  Public  Schools; 
Irene  Sauble,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent of  Exact  Sciences,  Detroit  Pub- 
lic Schools ;  and  Nettie  Oglesby,  Sec- 
ond Grade  Critic  Teacher,  Roosevelt 
Elementary  School,  Detroit  Teachers 
College.  Illustrated  by  Margaret  Ian- 
nelli,  Iannclli  Studios,  Park  Ridge, 
Illinois. 

My  First  Number  Book,  a 
most  attractive  text  for  the 
second  grade,  introduces  the 
child  to  formal  arithmetic. 
The  pupil  learns  through 
the  things  he  loves  to  do — 
through  games,  buying  and 
selling  toys,  playing  store, 
selling  papers,  telling  time 
—  activities  all  involving 
number  facts.  And  he  works 
out  his  little  problems  in  the 
light  of  most  engaging  little 
pictures  in  colors  by  the 
well-known  Iannellis. 
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Gregg 

Shorthand 

Wins  Again 


In  the  National  Shorthand  Report- 
ers' Association  Speed  Contest,  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  August  16,  Mr. 
Martin  J.  Dupraw  won  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  World's  Championship 
Trophy,  by  winning  the  contest  for  the 
third  successive  time. 

TABULATION    OF    RESULTS 


Martin  J.  Dupraw. 
Charles   Lee  Swem 


Errors     Errors     Errors 

at  220       at  260      at  280 

Words  a  Words  a  Words  a 

Minute    Minute    Minute 
..7  40  12 

..20  *..  10 


Nathan  Behrin   34 


22 


sDid  not  qualify  on  this  test. 


The  World's  Highest  Short- 
hand Speed  Records  Are 
Held  by   Writers  of 
Gregg  Shorthand 

All  records  were  made  in  the  Cham- 
pionship Contests  of  the  National 
Shorthand   Reporters'   Association. 

282  Words  a  Minute  (Court  Testimony) 

Charles  Lee  Swem  accuracy  99.29% 

260  Words  a  Minute   (Jury  Charge) 

Martin  J.  Dupraw  accuracy  99.69% 

220  Words  a  Minute   (Literary  Matter) 

Martin  J.  Dupraw  accuracy  99.81% 

(Held  jointly  with  two  others) 

215  Words  a  Minute   (Literary  Matter) 

Albert  Schneider  accuracy  98.32% 

200  Words  a  Minute   (Literary  Matter) 

Charles  Lee  Swem  accuracy  99.50% 

(Tied  with   one   other) 
Average  accuracy,  99.29% 

The  World's  Shorthand  Champion- 
ship has  been  won  five  times  in  succes- 
sion by  Gregg  writers. 

Six  of  the  last  seven  World's  Cham- 
pionship Contests  have  been  won  by 
writers  of  Gregg   Shorthand. 


For    Speed  —  Accuracy  —  Simplicity  — 
Gregg  leads  the  world. 

THE  GREGG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago         Boston 

San  Francisco  Toronto 

London 


LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


By  May  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organizer,  California  State  Library 


Library  Exhibits  at  State  Fair 

During  the  California  State  Fair,  Septem- 
ber 3-10,  the  state  library  exhibited  in  the 
Agricultural  Pavilion  two  electrically  lighted 
maps  on  a  canvas  18x48  feet  stretching  across 
the  north  end  of  the  building.  This  map  had 
been  on  exhibition  at  the  Sesquicentennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  during  1926.  At 
the  left  of  the  canvas  is  a  large  map  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  shows  the  counties  organized  for 
county  library  service  colored  in  yellow,  with 
each  one  designated  by  electric  lights  that 
blinked  on  and  off  and  attracted  attention 
from  the  thousands  of  visitors. 

The  4121  county  library  branches  of  the 
state  were  shown  as  white  dots,  with  white 
lines  extending  from  each  branch  to  the 
county  seats  of  the  respective  counties,  indi- 
cating the  headquarters  from  which  books  are 
obtained.  From  each  county  broad  white 
lines  came  to  a  common  center  at  the  state 
library,  showing  that  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  specialized  books  are  available 
through  county,  city,  and  town  libraries  to 
the  residents  of  all  sections  of  the  state. 

At  the  right  of  the  canvas  is  a  map  of 
Sacramento  County.  By  means  of  stars  of 
varied  hue  and  flashing  lights  the  different 
types  of  county  library  branches  were  shown. 
Blue    stars   indicated    community   branches; 
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in    1863,  originators   of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


red  stars,  school  branches;  a  green  star,  thu 
state  prison  branch;  black  dots,  hospital  anc 
jail  branches;  white  star,  headquarters  oil 
county  library.  A  flashing  line  of  smal 
white  lights  stretching  from  headquarters  tc 
the  remotest  extremity  of  the  river  sectioi 
of  the  county  told  the  story  of  county  librarj 
service  that  is  given  constantly  to  community 
and  school  branches  from  the  central  librarj 
at  the  county  seat. 

A  crimson  light  for  the  Sacramento  City 
Library  and  a  golden  light  for  the  state 
library  visualized  the  completeness  of 
library  service  in  the  capital  city  and  county, 

The  large  caption  on  the  canvas  is  "Cali- 
fornia Library  System.  Books  for  Everybody 
Through  County  Libraries,  City  Libraries, 
State  Library."  Concise  statements  showed 
the  extent  of  the  service  given  by  the  county 
and  city  libraries  and  the  cost  during  the 
year  1925. 

Because  California  had  been  selected  by 
the  American  Library  Association  as  the  out- 
standing state  in  the  Union  for  the  complete 
ness  of  its  library  service,  and  for  the  wide- 
spread publicity  that  would  be  given  to 
Sacramento  County,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted 
$1400  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  map  for  the 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition. 

The  state  library  also  maintained  a  small 
booth  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  with  an 
attendant  in  charge.  The  walls  were  adorned 
with  Medici  and  other  colored  prints  sugges- 
tive of  the  large  picture  collection  in  the 
state  library.  It  attracted  much  attention 
from  teachers  and  others  who  were  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  the  collection  and  of  its 
availability  to  state  library  borrowers. 

A  few  books  for  the  blind  were  a  never- 
ending  source  of  interest  to  "seeing  people" 
who  did  not  know  that  the  state  library 
maintains  a  department  for  the  blind,  has  on 
its  staff  two  teachers  of  the  blind,  has  a  col- 
lection of  over  twenty  thousand  books  for 
sightless  people,  and  serves  over  two  thou- 
sand blind  people. 

Volumes  suggestive  of  the  type  of  books  in 
the  state  library  gave  many  opportunities  to 
tell  the  public  that  this  state  institution  does 
not  loan  fiction  or  children's  books,  but  sup- 
plements the  needs  of  other  California  libra- 
ries from  its  large  collection  of  nonfiction  and 
gives  individual  service  where  people  are  not 
near  any  library. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's  book  "We," 
displayed  in  a  prominent  place,  seemed  to 
possess  the  magnetic  qualities  of  its  author 
and  drew  young  and  old  into  the  booth.  Its 
power  to  draw  people  to  it  was  in  accord  with 
Governor  C.  C.  Young's  tribute  to  this  youth- 
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Iful  hero  and  the  nation  he  represents  made 
while  Colonel  Lindbergh  was  in  Sacramento, 
"I  do  not  fear  for  a  nation  that  adopts 
Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  as  its  hero." 

Another  feature  of  the  state  library  ex- 
hibit consisted  of  two  eases  of  beautifully 
printed  books  from  California  presses.  The 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  in  its 
last  selection  of  the  fifty  best-printed  books 
of  the  year  included  six  from  California,  and 
one  of  these  six  received  the  gold  medal 
award.  These  books  were  displayed  in  one 
case,  while  other  books  from  the  same  and 
some  other  printers  occupied  the  second  case. 
The  presses  represented  were  The  Grabhorn 
Press,  Johnck,  Kibbee  &  Co.,  John  Henry 
Nash,  Thomas  C.  Russell,  Taylor  &  Taylor, 
and  The  Windsor  Press.  Pine  printing  is  re- 
ceiving much  attention  at  present,  and  inter- 
est in  these  two  eases  was  unusually  good  for 
so  special  an  exhibit.  An  interesting  piece 
of  news  that  came  to  the  state  library  dur- 
ing this  display  was  that  a  pressmen's  club  is 
being  formed  in  Sacramento,  the  members 
being  interested  in  experimenting  in  the  field 
of  beautiful  printing. 

Incorporated  into  the  Solano  County  ex- 
hibit was  a  most  unusual  and  attractive  ex- 
hibit from  the  Solano  County  Library.  A 
miniature  building  showing  the  proposed  new 
offices  for  the  county  library,  farm  adviser, 
horticultural  commissioner,  home  demonstra- 
tion agent,  and  music  supervisor  caused  much 
comment  that  was  gratifying  to  the  officers 
in  need  of  new  quarters. 

A  small  but  exceptionally  fine  relief  map  of 
Solano  County  was  dotted  with  tiny  houses 
capped  with  infinitesimal  flags,  making  a  de- 
lightfully cheery  picture  of  community  and 
school  library  branches  of  the  county  library. 
The  people  served  through  these  branches 
have  access  to  its  resources,  consisting  of 
69,403  books,  1406  music  records,  6735  stereo- 
graphs, 110  picture  rolls,  181  slides,  383 
maps,  188  globes,  and  62  charts. 

Contra  Costa  County  also  gave  a  promi- 
nent place  in  its  exhibit  to  the  county  library. 
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A  large  map  showed  10S  distributing  points 
for  books  and  other  material  from  the  Contra 
Costa  County  Library.  The  forty-four  com- 
munity branches  were  marked  with  blue  stars, 
the  fifty-seven  school  branches  with  flags,  the 
four  high  school  branches  with  red  stars,  and 
the  branches  for  three  Americanization 
classes  with  the  American  eagle. 

A  splendid  display  of  photographs  show- 
ing the  excellent  housing  of  the  community 
branches  spoke  volumes  for  the  esteem  in 
which  the  county  library  is  held  and  the  civic 
pride  of  the  various  communities. 


Notes 

In  Modesto  on  September  19  ground  was  broken 
for  the  new  McHenry  Library  unit,  to  cost 
$25,000.  It  will  be  completed  in  three  months 
and  will  make  the  library  twice  its  present  size. 

Miss  Muriel  Wright,  county  librarian  of  Marin 
County,  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  program 
of  the  Marin  County  School  Trustees'  conven- 
tion which  met  in  San  Eafael  on  September  21. 
Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  trustees  in  the 
county  library  plan  for  service  to  schools.  Eleven 
schools  have  already  joined  the  Marin  County 
Library. 

Mariposa  County  has  renewed  its  contract  for 
county  library  service  from  the  Merced  County 
Library.  Much  satisfaction  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Mariposa  County 
with  the  library  service  extended  to  the  people 
of  the  county. 

Sierra  County  has  renewed  its  contract  with 
the  Plumas  County  Library.  Both  Sierra  and 
Mariposa  counties  have  demonstrated  that  coun- 
ties with  small  assessed  valuation  can  be  served 
advantageously  by  entering  into  a  contract  with 
an  adjoining  county  having  a  county  library. 

Merced  and  Madera  counties  held  a  joint  county 
fair  at  Chowchilla  in  September.  A  joint  county 
library  exhibit  was  made  by  the  librarians  of 
the  two  counties. 

The  Napa  County  Free  Library  exhibited  a 
unique  book  house  at  the  county  fair.  The  roof 
was  made  of  book  covers  and  the  sides  of  the 
house  covered  with  book  jackets.  Within  the 
house  was  a  display  of  foreign  dolls  also;  a 
Spanish  galleon  made  by  Richard  Curnow  of  the 
Elks  Scout  Troop  from  directions  obtained  from 
a  Napa  County  Library  book.  Near  the  house 
was  a  large  map  showing  the  location  of  the 
county  library  branches. 

After  spending  the  summer  in  Chicago  attend- 
ing a  summer  institute  for  instructors  in  library 
science,  Miss  Marion  Horton,  principal  of  the 
library  school  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library, 
has  returned  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  local 
school,  whieh  opened  September  19  with  a  capa- 
city class  of  thirty-five  students. 

Miss  Faith  E.  Smith  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  department  of  religion  and- 
philosophy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 
Miss  Smith  was  in  Berkeley  for  three  years, 
where  she  organized  the  Lange  Library  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  University  of  California. 

During  the  Siskiyou  County  teachers'  institute 
held  at  Dunsmuir  in  September,  the  county 
library  had  a  display  of  the  books  on  the  county 
course  of  study.  The  county  librarian,  Miss 
Ellen  Friuk,  spent  one  day  at  the  institute. 
Miss  Emma  Revell,  head  of  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  county  library,  was  present  during 
the  entire  session.  The  teachers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  any  books  with  which  they 
were  not  familiar  and  to  leave  requests  for 
books  needed  at  once. 

The  Giant  Forest  branch  of  the  Tulare  County 
Free  Library  was  used  during  the  season — July 
and  August — by  residents  of  every  state  in  the 
Union,  according  to  the  registration  book.  Over 
twenty-six  hundred  books  were  read.  The  sum- 
mer residents  of  Giant  Forest  and  the  library 
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Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,     without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location,     accommodations,     service, 

rates — all  just   right.     Convenient  to 

everything  you'll  need,  too. 

RATES 

Without  Bath,  1  person,  $1.50 

Without  Bath,  2  persons,    2.00 

With  Bath,  1  person,  $2.00-2.50-3.00 

With  Bath,  2  persons,    2.50-3.00-3.50 

f     i     -f 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 
GARAGE  ADJACENT 
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officials  appreciate  the  building,  which  was  do- 
nated for  library  purposes  by  the  government. 

Miss  Louise  Wheeler,  recently  temporary  as- 
sistant in  the  Plumas  County  Library,  is  now 
employed  in  the  reference  department  of  the 
college  library  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Miss  Wheeler"  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Librarianship,  University  of  California. 

Miss  Nelle  Branch,  librarian  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm  at  Davis,  left  in  August  with  a  party 
of  eight  friends  for  a  trip  around  the  world. 
M.  K.  \V.  Heicher  of  the  San  Anselmo  Seminary 
is  in  charge  of  the  party.  While  in  Rome  Miss 
Branch  will  visit  the  library  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture. 

A  Lincoln  library  fund,  which  will  ultimately 
provide  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege with  a  library  of  three  thousand  books  on 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  and  the  historical  period 
with  which  he  wTas  connected,  was  made  to  the 
Santa  Barbara  College  recently  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Wyles  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Constance  Kourke,  a  writer  of  note  and 
the  author  of  a  recent  book,  "Trumpets  of 
Jubilee,"  spent  a  week  in  Sonora  this  summer 
collecting  material  to  be  featured  in  a  book  she 
is  writing  on  the  early  theaters  of  California. 
Sonora  and  Columbia  maintained  fine  theater 
buildings  in  the  early  days,  and  practically  all 
the  leading  stage  artists  appeared  before  the 
footlights  of  these  towns  of  the  days  of  '49. 
While  in  Tuolumne  County  Miss  Rourke  made 
the  county  library-  her  headquarters.  Previous 
to  her  visit  to  Sonora  Miss  Rourke  had  devoted 
much  time  to  research  work  in  the  state  library 
at  Sacramento. 


VOCATIONAL  PAMPHLET  BY 
R1CCIARDI 


"Joining  Hands  to  Produce  Efficient  Work- 
ers" is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Nicholas 
Riceiardi,  State  Commissioner  of  Vocational 
Education  in  California.    The  work  is  a  re- 


San  Francisco 

BLACKSTONE 
HOTEL 

340  O'FARRELL  STREET 

1        i 

Rooms  with  and  without  Bath 
Rates  from  $1.50  per  day 

i         i 

Garage  across  the  street 

f         i 

Ladies  traveling  alone,  every 
courtesy  is  extended 


print  from  the  American  Federation-  Every 
teacher  and  parent  will  liml  the  subject  of 
vocal  ions  and  training,  as  discussed  by  Mr. 
Riceiardi,  of  great  value.  It  is  thought-pro- 
ducing, practical,  and  suggestive.  The  fun- 
damental units  of  vocational  education,  as 
listed  by  the  author,  are  the  how,  why,  and 
what  of  the  job.  A  criterion  for  measuring  is 
given. 

AY.  Ii.  Hanlon,  Contra  Costa  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  C.  C.  Young  one  of  the  five  mem- 
bers who  will  comprise  the  California  School 
Law  Code  Commission.  The  other  members 
of  the  commission  arc  State  Superintendent 
William  John  Cooper,  Attorney  General 
U.  S.  Webb,  Los  Angeles  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  and  Chief 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  Fred  B. 
Wood.  The  commission  is  charged  with  study- 
ing all  of  the  state  school  laws  to  eliminate 
overlapping  and  unnecessary  statutes  and  to 
frame  ambiguous  measures  into  workable 
laws.  f        i        t 

Four  acres  of  land  are  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Areola  School  District,  near  Madera,  and 
a  new  school  is  to  be  erected.  Mrs.  Ray  Se- 
cara  is  in  charge  of  the  school. 

111 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Edna  H. 
Young  of  Santa  Cruz  recently  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  rural  teachers  of  the  county,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  familiarize  the  teach- 
ers with  a  survey  which  is  to  be  made  of  the 
rural  schools.  Professors  F.  W.  Hart  and 
L.  H.  Peterson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia are  in  charge  of  the  survey. 


H.  H.  Sauber,  formerly  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Colusa,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  principal  of  the  high  school  in 

Downieville. 

111 

Miss  Jane  M.  Ward  has  been  appointed 
rural  supervisor  for  Sonoma  count}'  schools, 
succeeding  Miss  Nelle  M.  Mead,  who  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Ala- 
meda County. 

Miss  Stella  Linscott,  formerly  Napa 
county  supervisor  of  school  attendance,  has 
been  appointed  supervisor  of  Napa  city 
schools. 


ABOUT  BOOKS 


MAGNOLIA 
PRODUCTS 

FOR  GENERAL 
SKIN   CARE 

Healing  Soap,  Pace 
Cream,  Skin  Food, 
wonderful  combi- 
nation for  dry  and 
scaly  skin  and  for 
blackheads  and 
blemishes. 

MRS. 
JENNIE  FIELD 
the  manufacturer, 
now  demonstrating 
at  the  Eighth  Street 
Store,  Market  near 
Eighth. 


Schools  and  School  Properties  for  Sale 


51 7  Brockman  Bldg.,  520  W.  7th  St. 


BOYNTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

in  co-operation  with 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  REALTY  CO. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Junior  Training  for  Modern  Business,  b 
Kirk  and  Waesche,  illustrated:  This  is  ai 
eighth  and  ninth  grade  junior  business  boot, 
which  is  well  within  the  comprehension  ol 
the  eighth  grade  child.  It  is  accompanied  bj 
a  teacher's  manual  which  is  recommendec 
to  teachers  who  wish  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  text.  The  text  is  also  accompanies 
by  two  pads  of  business  forms;  part  one  is 
informational,  and  part  two,  vocational.  A! 
coordinating  arithmetic  supplement  also  ac- 
companies the  text.  Although  this  material 
was  introduced  into  California  but  eighteen 
months  ago,  forty-one  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  California  are  using  it  with  marked 
success.  (John  C.  Winston  Company,  149 
New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.) 
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The  Music  Hour,  first  book  by  Osboume 
McConathy,  W.  Otto  Miessner,  Edward 
Bailey  Birge,  Mabel  E.  Bray,  and  illustrated 
by  Shirley  Kite :  Songs,  simple  and  with 
keen  child-interest,  illustrations  that  are 
colored  and  as  charming  as  any  picture  book, 
compose  this  first  volume  of  a  new  series  of 
music  books.  This  first  book  includes  rote, 
observation,  study,  reading,  and  music  appre- 
ciation songs.  Each  song  is  classified.  Method 
of  the  series  will  be  contained  in  a  teacher's 
manual  now  in  course  of  preparation.  ( Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  39  Division  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.   Price  68  cents.) 

iii 

Italian  Lessons  and  Readings,  by  Charles 
Upson  Clark:  The  author  of  this  book  is 
Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  and  former 
director  of  the  school  of  classical  studies  of 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  He  con- 
ceived the  jjlan  of  the  volume  from  his  own 
experience  in  learning  several  foreign  lan- 
guages without  a  teacher.  The  method  is 
practical  and  interesting.  Necessary  gram- 
mar is  included  and  when  the  foundation 
is  laid  a  wide  variety  of  reading  material  is 
given — both  poetry  and  prose.  The  book  is 
suitable  for  classroom  and  individual  use. 
(World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York.   Price  $2.) 

iii 
Tests  and  Measurements  in  High  School 
Instruction,  by  G.  M.  Ruch  and  George  D. 
Stoddard :  A  summary  of  available  tests  and 
test  methods  in  high  school  instruction.  Very 
illuminating  and  helpful  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  maze  of  tests  that  have  flooded 
the  market  recently.  (World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Price  $2.20.) 


Creative  School  Control,  by  Philip  W.  L. 
Cox :  Here  is  up-to-the-minute  material 
which  should  interest  every  live  teacher. 
Stresses  social  life  of  the  school.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  East  Washington  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 


Public  School  Relations,  by  Arthur  B. 
Moehlman :  Material  for  executives  and  for 
use  as  a  college  text  in  colleges  and  schools 
of  education  where  framing  for  administra- 
tion is  given.  (Rand,  MeNally  &  Co.,  536 
South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111.) 

iii 

The  Food  We  Eat,  the  Clothes  We  Wear, 
the  Houses  We  Live  In,  Journey  Club 
Travels  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter  and  Frances 
Carpenter:    The  journey  club  is  an  interest! 
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ling  idea  and  one  that  is  interestingly  carried 
lout  by  several  young  travelers  in  this  series. 
I  The '  books  precede  the  serious  study  of 
]  geography  and  lay  a  firm  foundation  for 
•future  study  which  will  avoid  repetition. 
I  (The  American  Book  Company,  100  Wash- 
lington  Square,  New  York.) 


Introduction  to  World  Geography,  by 
Philip  A.  Knowlton :  Here  is  a  fourth  grade 
beginner's  geography.  It  is  the  "home"  and 
"human"  type  of  work  and  the  study  is  ap- 
proached through  things,  ideas,  and  circum- 
stances with  which  the  child  is  familiar.  Ex- 
cellent illustrations,  maps,  and  study  guides 
enrich  the  text  and  drive  the  points  home  in 
a  logical  manner.  The  author  understands 
the  child  viewpoints  and  understanding  and 
this  material  is  more  worth  while  than  many 
books  of  its  kind  on  the  market.  (The  Mac- 
millan    Company,    66    Fifth    Avenue,    New 

ft)  ,        ,        , 

Our  Neighbors  in  South  America,  by 
Walter  Lefferts :  This  volume  is  a  combina- 
tion of  facts  with  keen  story  interest.  The 
style  is  such  that  one  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
a  trip  to  South  America  and  really  feels  that 
he  is  on  his  way,  too !  The  facts  were  gath- 
ered recently  and  so  the  material,  as  well  as 
the  excellent  photographs,  are  up  to  date.  The 
book  is  a  geographical  reader  with  questions 
and  suggestions  included.  (J.  B.  Lippineott 
Company,  East  Washington  Square,  Phila- 
delphia.) i        i        i 

The  Magic  Boat,  by  Lulu  E.  Wright,  illus- 
trated by  Dorothy  Karewood  Smedley :  Here 
is  a  book  of  thrills  and  adventure  for  the 
beginner  in  reading !  Only  267  words  were 
used  in  the  telling  and  the  material  was  com- 
piled and  tested  in  the  schoolroom,  so  that 
the  children's  reactions  were  observed  and 
utilized.  This  is  a  live  book,  full  of  story 
appeal  and  color  interest,  for  the  pictures 
show  the  action  and  splashes  of  color  that 
little  folk  love.  And  every  page  has  a  cute 
border  of  sea  dwellers  that  is  delightful. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Boston, 
Mass.  Price  80  cents.) 


Hotel 
Southland 

Centrally  Located 
Moderately  Priced 

A  home  that  will  be  appreciated 

by  visiting  educators  and 

their  families 


Sixth  and  Hope  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  California 


iat  wonderful 
Coffee! 

*y%*  its- 

Caswell's 

^^-^    VATTONAL  CUES! 


NATIONAL  CREST 


l,800!W*,eup.f  were  served 
attha  PANAMA- PACIFIC 
International  EXPOSITION* 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654         Oakland  1017 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real  French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.   Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

JOHN  McC ALLAN  Notary  Puu.c 

Depositions.    Agreements     and    Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 

Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 

AND   WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Hours:  g  to  5,  Evenings  by  Appointment 

DR. WILLIAM  O.OGLE 

DENTIST 

TEEMS    TO    SUIT 

Telephone  Kearny  4181 
646-648  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco 


REORGANIZATION  SALE 

Every  garment— COATS,  DRESSES,  and 
MILLINERY 

Reduced  25%  to  50  # 

All  New  Fall  Merchandise  Included  in  This  Sale 

WM.  HOFF  CO. 

117-119  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Ashberry  3687 
2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


Smart  Wash  Dresses  and  Smocks 

A  complete  line  of  gay,  colorful  smocks  for  home,  office  or  studio. 

Smart  wash-frocks  for  home  or  vacation  wear,  reasonably  priced.   Nurses' 

uniforms  and  Doctors'  smocks  made  to  order  in  our  own  factory.    For 

style,  fit,  careful  tailoring,  come  to 

The  Quality  Garment  Shop 

368  Sutter  Street,  near  Stockton 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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HISTORY  MAPS 


Complete 

equipment 

to  accompany 

any  text 

© © 

Sanford-Gordy 

American  History 

Maps 

With  European  Back- 
ground and  Beginnings 

Twenty  Plates,  Size  50x38  Inches 

The  Sanford-Gordy  Series  is  constructed  to 
give  the  utmost  in  classroom  visibility.  Large 
clear  type  is  used  throughout.  Careful  type 
selections  have  been  made  and  these  are  car- 
ried uniformly  throughout  the  series. 

SGI     The  Mediterranean  World  About  500  B.C. 

SG2  The  Roman  World — Expansion  and  Con- 
flict. 

SG3  The  Barbarian  Invasions  and  Medieval 
Europe. 

SG4    The  Age  of  Discovery. 

SG5     Spanish  and  French  Explorers. 

SG6     European  Beginnings  in  America,  1654. 

SG7     Early  Colonies. 

SGS  Division  of  North  America  Among  the 
Nations. 

SG9     The  Revolution. 

SG10  The  Movement  Westward. 

SG11  Growth  of  the  United  States,  1800-1S20— 
War  of  1S12. 

SG12  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  1821. 

SG13  Internal  Improvements,  1825-1850. 

SG14  The  Approach  of  the  Civil  War. 

SG15  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Nation, 
17S3-1S60. 

SG16  The  Civil  War. 

SG17  Growth  of  the  Great  West. 

SG18  Population  and  Industries. 

SG19  The  World  War. 

SG20  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power, 
189S-1925— World  War  Adjustments. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  20  Durable  Manila, 
edges  tape  bound.   Stand  and  Manual.    $42.20 


Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 

Ancient  History  Series — 18  Maps 

Size  50x38  Inches 

AH1     The  Ancient  World — Trade  Routes  and 

Commercial  Products. 
AH2     Geographical  Knowledge  in  Antiquity. 
AH3     Centers  of  Early  Civilization — Egyptian 

— Old  Babylonian  and  Aegean. 
AH4     Oriental  Empires. 
AH5     Greek     Expansion    and     Conflict,     1500 

B.C.-404  B.C. 
AH6     Greek  and  Phoenician  Settlements  and 

Commerce. 
AH7     Athens— Greek  City  Plans. 
AHS     Ancient  Greece  and  the  Aegean — Refer- 
ence Map. 
AH9     Alexander's  Empire,  323  B.  C. 
AH10  Ancient  Italy. 
AH11  Development    of    the    Roman    Empire 

Around  the  Mediterranean. 
AH12  Rome — Imperial  and  Republican. 
AH13  Reference  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
AHU  Growth  of  Christianity  to  the   End  of 

the  4th  Century. 
AH15  Migrations    of   the   Peoples    in    the    5th 

Century. 
AH16  Early  Germanic  Kingdoms. 
AH17  Expansion  of  Islam,  622-750. 
AH1S  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Charlemagne,  S14. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  18  Durable  Manila, 
edges  tape  bound.    Stand  and  Manual.  .$-38.90 


Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 

Medieval  and  Modern  European 
History  Series — 26  Maps 

Size  50x38  Inches 

MM1  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Otto  the  Great, 
962. 

MM2     Christian  Europe  and  the  Crusades. 

MM3  Formation  of  European  States.  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain. 

MM4     Economic  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

MM5  Mongol-Turkish  Invasions.  Eastern 
Trade  Routes. 

MM6     Age  of  Discovery. 

MM7  Europe  at  the  Accession  of  Charles  V, 
1519. 

MM8     Reformation  and  Counter  Reformation. 

MM9  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
1648. 

MM10  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713. 

MM11  Colonial  Powers,  1783. 

MM12  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 1789. 

MM13  Napoleonic  Empire,  1812. 

MM14  Europe  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1S15. 

MM15  Europe  in  1871. 

MM16  The  Great  "War,  1914-1918. 

MM17  Europe  after  the  Great  "War,  1921. 

MM18  Prussia  and  the  Unification  of  Ger- 
many. 

MM19  Expansion  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

MM20  Renaissance  and  Modern  Italy. 

MM21  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire.   Balkan  States. 

MM22  Exploration  and  Partition  of  Africa. 

MM23  Colonial  Powers,  1921. 

MM24  Industrial  Revolution  in  England. 

MM25  Physical  and  Economical  Europe. 

MM26  Peoples  of  Europe. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  26  Durable  Manila, 

edges  tape  bound.    Stand  and  Manual.  .$52.75 


A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO.  Publishers  of  BETTER  MAPS  M  H  BS^'s^I^LTcf^Dms,ON 

□  Ship  ms  for  examination  the  three  sets  of  Maps  covering  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  European,  and  American  History.  These 
are  subject  to  return  at  your  expense  in  fifteen  days  if  they  do  not  meet  with  my  approval. 

□  Send  full  information  about  the  three  sets  of  History  Maps,  also  other  items  checked  below: 

D  History  Pictures.  □  English  History  Maps.  □  Globes. 

□  Desk  and  Wall  Outline  Maps.  □  Political  and  Physical  Geography  Maps.  O  Complete   Catalog   W27. 

D  Finch  Commercial  Geography  Maps. 
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Fountain  and  bird  bath  in  patio  of  Coronado  Grammar  School:  Fred  A.  Boyer  is 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools.    See  page  14. 
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Sanford-Gordy 

American  History 

Maps 

With  European  Back- 
ground and  Beginnings 

Twenty  Plates,  Size  50x38  Inches 

The  Sanford-Gordy  Series  is  constructed  to 
give  the  utmost  in  classroom  visibility.  Large 
clear  type  is  used  throughout.  Careful  type 
selections  have  been  made  and  these  are  car- 
ried uniformly  throughout  the  series. 

The  Mediterranean  World  About  500  B.C. 

The  Roman  World — Expansion  and  Con- 
flict. 

The  Barbarian  Invasions  and  Medieval 

Europe. 

The  Age  of  Discovery. 
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PETER  WAITS  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS 


By  Eva  L.  Graves 


Characters  : 
Peter 

Santa  Claus 

Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary,  Three  Pretty  Maids 
Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
Cinderella 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
Little  Lame  Prince 
Mowgli 

Scene:  In  Peter's  home.  Living-room  with  fireplace  in 
background,  dying  fire  in  it ;  armchair  to  left  of  it. 

(Enter,  right,  Peter,  dressed  ready  for  bed  in  pajamas.  He 
carries  a  blanket,  a  stocking,  and  a  list  of  his  wishes.) 

■  Peter:  I  think  they're  all  asleep  now.  I  heard 
them  go  into  their  room  a  long  while  ago  and  I  can 
hear  Daddy  snore.  Wonder  if  I'll  snore  when  I'm 
big.  Just  listen  to  that !  I  guess  you  have  to  be  real 
big  to  make  so  much  noise.  (Hangs  up  Ms  stock- 
ing.) Well,  I  guess  I'm  safe  enough  now.  I'll  just 
sit  here  and  wait  for  Santa  Claus.  Perhaps  if  I  tell 
him  exactly  what  I  want,  I'll  get  it. 

(He  curls  himself  up  in  the  armchair,  wrapped  in  the 
blanket,  his  list  in  his  hands.  In  two  minutes  he  is  sound  asleep, 
and  the  list  flutters  to  the  floor.  Enter,  from  left,  Santa  Claus. 
He  stands  behind  the  armchair,  and  looks  smilingly  down  at 
Peter.) 

Santa  Claus  :  Did  you  fall  asleep  after  all,  little 
fellow?  Were  those  eyes  too  tired  to  stay  awake 
any  longer?  Well,  let's  see  what  you  want  from 
old  Santa.  (Picks  up  list  and  reads.) 

Six  brothers. 

Six— no,  I  guess  that's  two,  though  he  put  six  at 
first — sisters. 

A  scooter. 

A  red  and  blue  wagon  big  enough  to  hold  us  all. 

A  ball. 

What  a  queer  list!   Poor  Peter,  an  only  child! 

(Musing.) 

Oh,  an  only  child  is  a  lonely  child ! 

All  through  the  livelong  day ; 
There's  just  himself  and  only  himself 

To  romp  with  and  to  play. 
Neighbors  and  friends,  they're  good  enough, 

But  they  aren't  always  there; 
Lots  of  times,  oh,  oceans  of  times, 

He's  alone  with  no  one  to  care — 


No  one  to  fight,  no  one  to  laugh, 
No  one  to  tease  and  to  shove, 
No  one  to  care,  no  one  to  dare, 

No  one  to  kiss  or  to  love. 
Oh,  an  only  child  is  a  lonely  child ! 
.       If  parents  only  knew — 
They'd  give  him  all  the  brothers  he  wants 
And  all  the  sisters,  too. 
I  guess  I  'm  old-fashioned,  but  I  like  large  fami- 
lies.  Well,  little  Peter,  we'll  let  you  have  all  the 
brothers  and  sisters  you  want  for  tonight. 
(He  passes  his  hands  gently  over  Peter's  eyes.) 
Sleep,  little  child,  and  in  your  dream  you'll  see 
A  world  forever  lighted  by  the  Christmas  tree. 
(There  is  a  moment's  darkness,  then  scene  lights  up,  re- 
vealing a  room  in  the  home  of  Santa  Claus.    [We  had  a  back- 
ground of  silver  crepe  paper,  three  strips  in  the  center  and 
black  crepe  paper  to  the  sides,  with  a  Christmas  tree  cut  out  of 
green  crepe  paper,  pasted  thereon.  A  paper  star,  four  paper 
bells,  and  six  paper  candles,  and  about  five  little  rounds  of 
Christmas  tinsel,  pinned  on,  decorated  the  tree.   There  was  an 
arch,  covered  with  black  crepe  paper  and  Christmas  tinsel,  in 
the  foreground.  Bed  crepe  paper  and  black  crepe  paper  cov- 
ered four  small  boxes  for  sitting  on  and  there  were  three  small 
children's  chairs.]    A  number  of  boys  and  girls  are  seated, 
singing  the  chorus  of  the  First  Nowel:) 

Nowel,  Nowel,  Nowel,  Nowel, 
Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 

(When  they  finish.) 

Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary:  That's  better;  I 
think  even  the  little  ones  know  it  now. 

Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son  :  Do  the  children  in 
the  world  really  sing  it  the  way  we  do  ? 

Mary:  Absolutely.  Santa  Claus  took  me  with 
him  last  year  and  I  heard  them.  They  had  a  big- 
Christmas  tree,  very  much  like  ours,  all  covered 
with  shining  balls  and  glittering  tinsel  and  presents 
for  each  child  and  lights  to  make  it  shine.  When 
everything  was  ready,  all  the  children  came  in  and 
stood  before  the  tree  and  sang,  and  then  their 
mother  and  dadd}f  gave  them  the  gifts  from  the 
tree.  Oh,  it  was  lovely ! 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  :  I  wish  I  could  see  it — 
just  once.  I  like  our  tree,  but  it's  only  make-believe, 
after  all.  It's  like  us — when  you  touch  it,  it  isn't 
there. 
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Cinderella:  What  I'd  like  most,  is  a  mother. 
Mary,  tell  us  about  the  mother  you  saw. 

Mary  :  Well,  she  wasn't  very  pretty,  but — I  don't 
know — she  seemed  to  make  the  children  so  happ}r. 
They  were  round  her  all  the  time,  kissing  and  hug- 
ging her,  pulling  at  her  skirts  and  showing  her 
their  gifts. 

"Cinderella  :  Do  you  think  she'd  like  to  have  me  ? 
I'm  not  very  big,  and  I'd  be  very  good. 

Mary  :  Well,  she  had  eight  children  already. 

Cinderella  :  Yes,  I  remember ;  Santa  Claus  said 
she  was  quite  an  exception.  Most  parents  have  only 
one  or  two. 

Little  R.  R.  H. :  How  queer !  when  we  all  want  to 
come  so  much. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer:  And  the  daddy — was 
he  very  nice  ? 

Mary  :  Oh,  yes !  still  quite  young  and  so  full  of 
fun.  You  could  just  see  how  proud  he  was  of  his  big 
family. 

Jack:  Gee,  I'd  like  a  real  daddy.  To  let  me  ride 
on  his  shoulder  while  I  was  little,  and  to  toss  me 
into  the  air;  to  go  fishing  with  when  I  got  older, 
and  hunting  and  riding ;  and  when  I,  too,  was  a  man, 
to  sit  and  smoke  with  him  in  the  evening,  when  the 
fire  crackled  on  the  hearth  and  the  snow  was  falling 
outside.  Santa  Claus  is  all  right,  but  he's  so  old  and 
so  busy  and  always  so  sleepy. 

Tom:  Oh,  goodness,  wouldn't  it  be  great  to  be 
real ! 

Mary  :  Well,  I  have  something  to  tell  you ! 

All  :  Someone  want  us  1 

Mary  :  Oh,  hush !  No !  But  tonight  a  real  boy  is 
coming  here  to  us.  He  has  no  brothers  or  sisters 
and  wants  them  so  much,  and,  as  he  is  a  very  good 
boy,  tonight  we  can  pretend  that  we  are  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  Come  now,  and  let  us  hide  and  then 
he  '11  be  able  to  come  in. 

(Excitedly,  they  go  out;  there  is  a  moment's  stillness;  then 
Peter  enters,  right,  walking  as  if  half  asleep,  rubbing  his  eyes.) 

Peter  :  My  goodness,  where  have  I  got  to !  First 
stairs  and  stairs  and  stairs,  and  then  this !  What  a 
lot  of  chairs!  I  wonder  if  children  sit  in  them? 
(Sits  down.)  I  wish  they  would  come  and  play  with 
me.  Perhaps  they  are  fairy  children — Little  Red 
Riding  Hood — and  Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son — 
and  Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Contrary — and  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer — and  the  Little  Lame  Prince — and 
Mowgli — and  Cinderella,  all  dressed  up  for  the  ball. 
Why,  there  they  all  are ! 

The  Children:  We're  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
Peter. 

Peter  :  Oh,  how  lovely ! 

Children:  Yes,  yes,  and  we  want  to  play  with 
you. 

Mary:  We're  only  a  dream,  but  we  can  play. 


Tom  :  My  pipe  is  full  of  music,  soft  and  sweet. 
Prince:  I  limp  a  little,  but  I  can  skip  and  run 
with  the  best  of  them. 

.  Jack  :  And  if  you  want  to  kill  a  giant,  I  can  show 
you  how. 

Little  R.  R.  H. :  And  wolves  mean  nothing  at  all 
to  me. 

Mowgli  :  And  I  can  tell  you  all  about  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  jungle — tigers  and  bears  and  mon- 
keys ;  and  snakes  that  Avind  in  and  out  among  the 
dark  green  leaves. 

Mary  :  Listen,  I  will  sing  to  you.    (Sings.) 
Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  grow  % 
With  silver  bells  and  cockle-shells 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a  row. 
(Mary  and  the  Three  Pretty  Maids  dance.) 

Jack  (drawing  Ms  sword  valiantly) :  See  how 
well  I  can  fight!  (Calls.) 

Come  on  there,  Mister  Giant ! 

And  I  will  show  you  how, 
I'll  kill  you  with  my  trusty  sword ! 
Come  on !  Jack  calls  you  now ! 

(A  terrible  giant  appears;  they  fight  and  Jack  kills  him;  as 
the  giant  is  dragged  off,  children  applaud.) 

Prince:  Don't  you  think  you  would  like  to  have 
us  for  your  brothers  and  sisters  f 

Peter  :  Oh,  yes !  oh,  yes ! 

Cinderella:  Won't  you  take  us  with  you?  See 
how  beautif  ully  I  can  dance ! 

(She  dances  elaborate  dance.) 

Peter  {rapturously) :  Lovely!  But  (doubtfully) 
I  don't  think  your  clothes  would  do  very  well. 

Little  R.  R.  H. :  But  parents  are  so  hard  to 
please.  We  have  to  get  all  dressed  up  so  they  will 
want  us. 

Mowgli  :  So  few  of  them  want  us  nowadays.  We 
have  to  come  to  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Tom:  Sometimes,  if  they  think  of  their  own 
childhood,  they  remember  a  fairy  tale  and  then  they 
want  a  boy  like  me,  perhaps. 

Little  R.  R.  H. :  Or  they  see  a  picture  of  me  and 
they  think  how  sweet  I  look  and  what  fun  it  would 
be  to  have  me  to  dress  up. 

Mary  :  But  it's  getting  harder  and  harder.  They 
don't  believe  in  fairy  tales  any  more.  They  won't 
stay  at  home  the  way  they  used  to,  you  see,  to  read 
them  to  their  children.  They  go  to  the  movies  in- 
stead. 

Jack  :  So  they  have  no  time  for  us. 

Prince:  They  don't  want  to  bother  with  babies 
that  might  get  hurt  and  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mary  :  Christmas  is  our  only  chance.  Tomorrow 
we  will  come  to  them  in  their  dreams  and  we  will 
sing : 

The  first  Nowel  the  Angel  did  say, 
Was  to  certain  poor  shepherds  in  fields  as  they  lay ; 
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In  fields  where  they  lay  keeping  their  sheep, 
On  a  cold  winter's  night  that  was  so  deep — 
Nowel,  Nowel,  Nowel,  Nowel, 
Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 


AN  EVALUATION 


(As  they  finish,  very  softly  there  is  the  sound  of  Christmas 
|  bells  in  the  far  distance  and  the  faint  singing  of  "Silent  Night, 
H  Holy  Night."  Peter  stretches  and  yawns,  as  if  waking  up. 
I  Then:) 

Mary:  It's  Christmas!  It's  Christmas!  Peter, 
I  Peter,  will  you  take  us  ? 

All  :  Please,  please ! 

Peter:  Oh,  I'd  love  to,  but  there  are  so  many  of 
you. 

Prince  :  I  'd  be  very  good  and  quiet. 

Jack  :  I  'd  teach  you  to  play  and  fight  like  a  real 
boy. 

Cinderella:  Peter,  I'd  be  such  a  nice  sister  to 
you. 

Little  R.  R.  H.  and  Mary  :  And  I !  And  I ! 

Tom  :  I'd  teach  you  to  play  the  pipe  better 'n  any- 
one. 

Mowgli:  We'd  stalk  animals  together  through 
the  jungle. 

Peter:  No,  no,  I  can't  take  you  all.  But  I  think 
there  might  be  room  for  one.  (There  is  a  dead 
nush.) 

Mary  :  Perhaps  we  had  better  draw  lots,  if  you're 
sure  you  can  take  only  one.  I  '11  prepare  them.  (Sh  e 
does  so.) 

Peter  :  I  want  you  all,  of  course,  but  it  might  be 
hard  on  Mother.  She's  only  used  to  one  child,  you 
know.  Oh,  clear,  I  do  want  you  all,  but  you  must  set- 
tle it  among  yourselves  and  tell  Santa  Claus  to  put 
you  in  my  stocking.  Good-by,  good-by ! 

(He  goes  out,  right.  As  the  children  draw  lots,  the  stage 
darkens  a  moment,  then  appears  as  at  first.  Peter,  fast  asleep 
by  the  fire,  Santa  Claus  looking  over  his  shoulder.  But  the 
stocking  is  filled,  and  on  the  floor,  in  a  trimmed  basket,  is  a 
baby.) 

Santa  Claus :  Good-by,  Little  Peter!  Don't  be 
disappointed  when  you  wake  up ;  I  did  the  best  I 
could  for  you.  Happy  Christmas ! 

(He  fades  away.  Peter  gradually  wakes  up,  stretching,  and 
rubbing  his  eyes.   Then,  suddenly,  he  is  wide  awake.) 

Peter:  Oh,  looky,  looky  what  Santa  Claus  has 
brought  me !  Oh,  look  at  the  stocking  full  of  things 
— and — why — why,  here  is  a  really  truly  baby.  I 
wonder  if  it 's  a  boy  or  a  girl.  There 's  no  label  to  tell. 
You  don't  look  much  like  Jack,  or  Tom,  or  Cin- 
derella, or  any  of  them,  but  I  dare  say  you'll  grow 
like  them  in  time.  I  wish,  though,  we  could  have 
had  the  others,  too.  But,  Baby,  I'll  teach  you  how 
to  sing.  Listen,  and  you'll  soon  learn. 
(Very  softly  he  sings:) 

Nowel,  Nowel,  Nowel,  Nowel, 
Born  is  the  King  of  Israel. 
[Slow  Curtain.] 


By  Edna  Orr  James 
[Editor's  Note:    Edna  Orr  James,  rural  supervisor  of  San  Joaquin 
county  schools,  gives  the  following  resume  of  what  the  annual  convention 
of  Superintendents  and  the  rural  supervisors'  conference  meant  to  her 
and  her  work.   The  meetings  were  held  at  Coronado  early  in  October.] 

The  journey  is  ended ;  the  "tumult  and  the  shouting"  are  but 
echoes;  the  captains  and  the  queens  are  departed  to  their 
offices,  to  their  schoolrooms,  or  to  the  field  of  their  labors ;  the 
glorious  panorama  of  hills  and  sea  and  bay  becomes  that  of 
crowded  city  streets,  of  yellowed  and  browned  plains  and  foot- 
hills, or  of  wooded  mountains ;  the  day  of  reckoning  has  come, 
and  the  debits  and  credits  of  the  experience  are  to  be  consid- 
ered. What  was  the  value  of  this  jaunt  away  from  the  work- 
aday lives  we  lead?  All  things  have  their  price.  All  things 
have  their  values.  Do  price  and  true  values  of  this  situation 
correlate  ? 

In  these  lives  of  ours,  so  governed  by  duty  and  its  call,  the 
debits  are  always  given  first  consideration.  Accordingly  we 
think  of  them  first.  For  five  days  we  were  not  at  our  regular 
post  of  duty.  There  wall  be  an  accumulation  of  letters  to  be 
answered  upon  our  return.  There  are  appointments  which  we 
will  have  to  meet  and  problems  we  must  solve  that  would  have 
been  met  and  accomplished.  Work  finished  at  the  week-end 
gives  us  this  Sunday  to  rest  and  to  worship,  whatever  god  be 
ours,  be  it  God  or  nature,  according  to  the  trend  of  our  minds. 

Our  financial  status  is  not  all  that  it  should  be  after  railroad 
fares  and  hotel  bills  and  alackaday  tips  have  been  attended 
to  according  to  our  American  ideals.  (Or  perhaps  it  were  better 
to  say  our  California  ideals.)  Our  best  hat  is  a  wreck  after 
having  been  rescued  from  under  our  best  and  fattest  friend  at 
least  thrice.  The  dust  of  the  highway  and  the  sun's  rays  and 
the  salt  air  have  played  havoc  with  our  best  gowns.  Our 
sworn  ally,  the  cleaner  and  presser,  will  have  twice  as  many 
demands  to  make  upon  our  exchequer  this  month.  We  must 
maintain  our  aesthetic  standards  of  proper  personal  attire. 
Quite  a  little  more  of  the  stuff  we  term  ' '  filthy  lucre, ' '  and  yet 
for  which  we  so  eagerly  stretch  forth  our  lily-white  hands, 
must  this  month  be  put  forth  into  the  marts  of  barter  and  ex- 
change as  a  result  of  our  journey.  Truly  the  woman  must  pay, 
and  that  promptly,  if  she  belongs  to  the  worthy-poor  class  of 
rural  supervisors. 

How  many  hours  of  sleep  did  Mother  Goose  advise  ?  Was  it 
eight  or  five  or  nine  or  three?  Conventions  mean  being  at  it 
early  and  late.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  faith- 
ful is  to  miss  something,  be  that  something  of  the  heavy  intel- 
lectual type  or  the  highly  socialized  sort  of  thing.  To  para- 
phrase our  lovely  poetess,  "Our  little  candle  burned  at  both 
ends.  .  .  .  But  ah,  my  foes,  and  oh,  my  friends,  it  gave  a 
lovely  light. ' ' 

Was  it  worth  while,  you  ask  me  ?  I  smile  at  your  question. 
Is  the  sunrise  worth  while  when  the  night  is  done  and  its 
crimson  follows  the  gray  of  dawn  and  says  to  the  world  of  men 
and  women  :  ' '  Wake  and  be  glad  that  work  is  yours. ' '  Is  the 
twilight  worth  while  after  the  glare  of  the  day  when  it  says 
to  the  worker :  ' '  Behold  the  day 's  work  is  done.  The  night  is 
yours  to  think,  to  plan,  and  then  to  rest. ' ' 

During  the  day's  routine  and  the  monotony  of  ordinary  en- 
vironment is  it  worth  while  to  be  able  to  shut  one 's  eyes  and  to 
bring  back  memory  pictures  of  sea  and  sky  and  verdure- 
covered  land  ?  I  ask  you. 

People  whose  opportunities  of  learning,  of  travel,  of  re- 
search, of  contact,  have  been  wider  and  more  varied  than  ours 
have  come  to  us  with  their  message  of  helpfulness.  Is  it  worth 
while  to  realize  our  limitations  and  to  desire  light  and  again 
more  light?  When  mind  and  heart  and  soul  are  being  stimu- 
lated to  a  better  understanding  of  what  our  work  should  mean, 
and  to  a  more  zealous  effort  in  behalf  of  our  friends  in  the 
field,  are  the  hours  of  this  week  that  were  not  spent  in  the  daily 
routine  of  work  lost  to  a  trusting  and  inquiring  common- 
wealth ?   Again,  I  ask  in  true  humility. 

And  lastly,  my  foes  and  my  friends,  all  of  whom  I  honor  and 
some  of  whom  I  love,  I  do  not  ask  you.  I  know  without  asking. 
Were  the  grand   and  glorious   contacts  worth   while  ?    Yea 
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verily,  they  wen  .  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  personality 
is  indeed  "the  sum  of  one's  experiences  and  their  reactions." 
We  are  knowing,  as  we  always  should  have  known,  that  the 
greatest  and  best  of  mortal  qualities  is  that  of  pure  human 
sympathy.  Invaluable  were  the  opportunities  for  human  un- 
derstanding that,  our  contacts  gave  us. 

The  Lady  from  Afar,  with  her  wealth  of  experience  and 
knowledge,  which  she  was  so  glad  to  share  with  us,  was  just  as 
happy  in  her  appreciation  of  what,  in  our  more  limited  way, 
we- could  give  to  her.  Then  our  chief,  "steel  true  and  blade 
straight,"  so  strong,  so  young,  so  vital.  Our  problems  are  hers, 
and  our  welfare,  that,  of  our  cause,  so  safe  with  her  splendid 
clear  reasoning,  her  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  her  fiery  zeal. 
The  contact  of  lay  mind  with  lay  mind  was  refreshing  beyond 
words  to  tell.  Our  problems  are  not  individual,  but  mutual. 
Their  discussion  and  the  suggestions  for  solution  could  but  re- 
sult in  good  to  us  all.  Who  does  not  have  a  clearer  insight  into 
her  duty  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  her 
work  through  this  experience  is  indeed  difficult  to  reach. 

When  all  of  life's  gifts  are  summed  up,  the  greatest  prize  is 
friendship  that  is  true.  We  rural  supervisors  have  together 
struggled  with  difficulty,  obstacle,  and  rebuff  to  make  of  our 
association  an  entity.  This  has  meant  the  making  and  cement- 
ing of  a  very  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendship.  Come 
what  may,  we  would  never  ask  vainly  for  help  from  one  an- 
other. 

It  was  gloriously  worth  while  to  realize  that  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  creation  who  hold  our  economic  destinies  in  their 
hands  considered  our  part  of  the  program  as  of  value.  They 
showed  us  this  by  their  interest  in  our  program.  They  told  us 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  Our  work  is  so  close  to  our  hearts,  our 
desire  to  serve  so  sincere,  that  their  appreciation  meant  much 
to  us. 

Worth  while  ?  Yes.  There  is  not  one  individual  of  our  group 
who  will  not  go  back  to  the  field  of  labor  with  a  greater  joy  in 
the  thing  we  are  doing,  a  greater  impetus  toward  the  thing  we 
are  attempting.  No  gift  is  worth  while  but  may  be  passed  on. 
All  hail  to  the  chief  whose  summons  we  obeyed  !  Our  fine,  loyal 
friends  in  the  schoolrooms  all  over  the  hills  and  vales  and  plains 
of  California  will  be  happier  and  better  equipped  for  their 
task  for  the  experience  that  we  have  had. 


RURAL  SUPERVISORS  FORM  ASSOCIATION 


By  Morris  Wagner 

The  rural  supervisors  of  those  counties  forming  the  Northern 
Section  of  the  California  Teachers  Association  met  at  Sacra- 
mento during  the  institute  and  regular  meeting  of  the  C.  T.  A. 
held  in  Sacramento,  October  18  to  21.  Miss  Helen  Heffernan, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  rural  education,  called  the  meeting,  and 
in  response  a  very  enthusiastic  and  earnest  group  of  super- 
visors gathered  to  organize  and  discuss  plans  for  work. 

The  association  formed  as  a  result  of  this  meeting  is  to  be 
called  the  Northern  Section,  California  State  Association  of 
Rural  Supervisors.  The  association  is  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  the  rural  supervisors  of  about  sixteen 
counties  to  work  on  given  problems  in  order  that  they  may 
accomplish  improvement  in  the  technique  of  instruction,  im- 
provement of  teachers  in  service,  and  to  promote  higher  stand- 
ards of  training  for  rural  teachers  and  rural  supervisors  and 
to  encourage  research  work  in  rural  education. 

The  first  meeting  was  called  for  December  2  in  Chico,  the 
subject  for  discussion  to  be  the  "Adaptation  of  the  Curriculum 
to  the  Rural  School. ' '  Mr.  Osenbaugh,  president  of  the  Chico 
State  Teachers  College,  offered  the  cooperation  of  the  college, 
and  demonstration  work  in  the  training  school  will  be  part 
of  the  program. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Saxon  Ward  of  Shasta  County  was  elected  presi- 
dent ;  A.  L.  Case  of  Sacramento  County,  first  vice  president ; 
Miss  Emily  Rothlin  of  Lassen  County,  second  vice  president, 
and  R.  W.  Camper  of  Glenn  County  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Miss  Helen  Heffernan  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  rural  su- 
pervision.   She  believes  firmly  in  the  organization  of  super- 


visors into  working  units  aiming  definitely  at.  the  solution  of 
given  problems.  Her  own  enthusiasm  and  tremendous  capac- 
ity for  hard  work  and  fast  driving  carries  her  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  the  other.  She  is  an  active  member  of  each 
group  and  keeps  them  in  touch  with  each  other. 

The  reports  from  the  two  demonstration  schools  she  has 
established  in  San  Joaquin  and  Yolo  counties  should  bring  a 
great  deal  of  help  to  the  supervisors,  and  the  "California  Ex- 
change Bulletin  in  Rural  Education"  has  proved  itself  in- 
valuable to  teachers,  supervisors,  and  Superintendents. 


SACRAMENTO  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING 


By  Ethel  Saxon  Ward 
Rural  Stipervwor  of  Shasta  County 

The  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association,  Northern  Section,  which  met  in  Sacramento,  Oc- 
tober 18,  19,  20,  and  21,  was  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
convention  in  the  history  of  Northern  California  educational 
meetings.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  the  president,  proved  a 
ma.ster  hand  in  executive  ability,  for  every  detail  of  her  pro- 
gram for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  three  thousand 
teachers  from  sixteen  counties  and  the  cities  of  Sacramento 
and  Chico  was  carried  out  to  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection. 

This  program  brought  to  every  teacher  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, however  remote,  direct  contact  with  many  notable  edu- 
cators, which  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  local  county  in- 
stitutes. 

Numbered  among  these  were  Governor  C.  C.  Young  of  Cali- 
fornia; Honorable  Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Banks; 
William  John  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction; 
Helen  Heffernan,  chief,  division  of  rural  education,  state  of 
California ;  Mrs.  Katherine  Cook  of  the  United  States  Bureau, 
division  of  rural  education;  Doctor  L.  D.  Coffman,  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  Doctor  Frederick  P.  Woellner, 
department  of  education,  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  Doctor  Clarence  R.  Stone  of  "silent  reading"  fame. 

George  Berry,  high  school  principal  of  Biggs,  Butte  County, 
responded  to  the  Mayor's  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  visiting 
teachers.  Honorable  William  John  Cooper  in  his  address  "Is 
Teaching  a  Profession  ? ' '  paid  a  wonderful  tribute  to  teachers 
when,  in  summing  up  his  speech,  he  said  that  after  all  the 
shining  lights  in  all  the  professions  were  but  the  handiwork  of 
teachers. 

A  splendid  art  exhibit  was  displayed  in  the  William  Land 
School,  to  which  many  schools  and  counties  contributed.  Harold 
M.  Ward  of  the  Sacramento  Junior  College  gave  much  energy 
and  care  to  the  arrangement  of  the  display.  The  diversity  of 
the  program  and  its  sectional  divisions  made  it  possible  that 
every  teacher  could  receive  help  in  his  or  her  special  field. 


CHICO  PLANS  1928  INSTITUTE 


A  meeting,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  confer  with  the  presi- 
dent and  faculty  of  the  Chico  State  Teachers  College  as  to  the 
advisability  of  holding  a  Superior  California  joint  institute  in 
the  fall  of  1928,  was  held  in  Chico  November  2.  Charles  H. 
Camper,  City  Superintendent '  of  Chico,  presided  and  was 
elected  chairman  for  the  coming  year.  Paul  D.  Henderson  was 
elected  secretary,  and  C.  K.  Studley,  treasurer. 

The  following  plan  was  adopted  in  general :  The  date  of  the 
institute  was  set  for  the  second  week  in  September,  beginning 
on  Monday.  The  high  school  section  is  to  close  on  Thursday  at 
noon,  and  the  elementary  section  on  Friday  at  noon.  For  the 
elementary  section  twenty  instructors  will  be  supplied  and  one 
unit  of  credit  will  be  given  for  work  successfully  completed. 
Mr.  Osenbaugh  will  prepare  a  tentative  program  of  subjects  to 
be  sent  out  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  approval  of  the  Superinten- 
dents, who  in  turn  will  ask  their  teachers  to  select  the  course 
each  desires  to  take.  Provision  will  be  made  for  the  teachers 
to  purchase  textbooks  in  advance  of  the  course,  so  that  prep- 
aration may  be  made  prior  to  the  opening  date.  A  general  ses- 
sion will  be  held  on  Monday  afternoon.  Local  institutes  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday  from  1 :30  to  2  :  30. 
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A  high  school  committee  on  program  was  appointed  as 
follows:  Sherman  L.  Brown,  Butte  County;  Curtis  E. 
Warrne,  Tuba;  Leo  A.  Wadsworth,  Sutter;  George  H.  Pence, 
Colusa;  E.  Cralley,  Lassen;  H.  Clifford  Fox,  Plumas;  J.  L. 
Osborn,  Shasta;  F.  H.  Hurni,  Glenn;  George  Berry,  Butte, 
and  R.  R.  Hartzell,  Tehama.  The  Modoc  County  member  to 
be  appointed  later.  George  Berry  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  counties  and  city  represent  about  nine  hun- 
dred elementary  teachers  and  four  hundred  high  school 
teachers. 

The  following  Superintendents  were  present :  Charles  H. 
Camper,  City  Superintendent  of  Chico;  Mrs.  Agnes  Meade, 
Yuba  County;  Miss  Pearl  Sanderson,  Colusa  County;  Mrs. 
Jessie  Madison,  Lassen  County ;  Mrs.  Vivian  Long,  Plumas 
County;  Mrs.  Minnie  Gray,  Sutter  County;  E.  P.  Mapes, 
Glenn  County;  J.  Partridge,  Butte  County;  Bertha  E.  Merrill, 
Shasta  County,  and  Paul  D.  Henderson,  Tehama  County;  also 
C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  president  of  the  college,  and  C.  K.  Studley, 
vice  president.  Mrs.  Lena  C.  Crabtree,  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Modoc  County,  in  a  telegram,  expressed  her  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  be  present,  but  reported  favorable  on  join- 
ing the  proposed  institute. 

The  chairman  appointed  all  of  the  above-listed  Superinten- 
dents, including  Mr.  Osenbaugh  and  Mr.  Studley,  as  an  execu- 
tive committee.  _^-» . 

COALINGA  SCHOOLS 


By  Morris  Wagner 
The  Coalinga  schools  "did  themselves  proud"  again  this  year 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  by  winning  ninety  prizes.  But 
the  trophy  of  which  they  are  the  most  proud  is  the  bronze  and 
gold  cup  given  them  for  the  best  junior  high  school  exhibit. 
Last  year  the  State  Fair  offered  a  silver  cup  for  the  best  junior 
high  school  exhibit,  and  Coalinga  won  that  one  also. 
.  Miss  Mildred  E.  Peckham  is  principal  of  the  junior  high 
school.  Miss  Peckham  has  been  in  the  Coalinga  schools  for 
twelve  years,  and  for  eleven  years  principal  of  this  school, 
which  was  the  first  to  be  established  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. She  has  kept  up  constantly  with  the  last  word  in  junior 
high  schools  and  has  made  an  outstanding  record. 

Charles  L.  Geer,  Superintendent  of  the  Coalinga  schools  and 
principal  of  its  high  school,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his 
choice  of  Miss  Peckham  to  carry  out  his  junior  high  school 
progi-am.  Mr.  Geer  has  been  in  Coalinga  for  seventeen  years 
and  has  built  up  an  all-around  high  school,  which  is  second 
to  none  in  its  vocational  departments  and  whose  university 
entrants,  of  which  it  has  a  large  percentage,  are  outstanding. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  high  school,  under  Miss 
Caroline  L.  Ames  for  the  last  twelve  years,  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent record.  In  1928  it  won  the  novice  typing  championship 
of  California,  and  this  year  the  1927  amateur  team  typing 
championship  of  California.  One  of  the  students,  Miss  Evelyn 
Mingus,  set  a  new  state  contest  typing  record  for  second-year 
pupils  of  eighty-six  net  words  per  minute  for  a  fifteen-minute 
test: 

In  the  1927  Fresno  county  contest  against  twenty  schools, 
Coalinga  won  40  per  cent  of  all  points  in  the  commercial  con- 
test and  thirty-one  out  of  sixty  points  in  the  stenography  con- 
test. At  the  Fresno  County  Fair,  276  ribbons  and  a  silver  cup 
went  to  the  Coalinga  schools. 


HUMANE  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS 


The  Latham  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Humane  Edu- 
cation, Latham  Square  Building,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  cooperating 
with  schools  and  doing  some  interesting,  helpful,  and  practical 
work.  Teachers  who  desire  to  obtain  information  regarding 
humane  education  may  do  so  by  writing  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  S.  Fites, 
executive  secretary.  Regarding  the  work  in  Alameda  County, 
Mrs.  Fites  writes : 

The  Latham  Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of  Humane  Education 
employs  an  accredited  teacher,  Mrs.  Gwyn  Tebault,  as  a  lecturer  in 
all  the  schools  in  Alameda  County.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
David  E.  Martin,  and  the  teachers  without  exception  give  hearty  co- 


operation, and  Kind  Deed  Clubs  are  formed  in  all  schools  in  Alameda 
County.  Any  child  who  lives  up  to  the  motto  of  the  Kind  Deeds 
Club,  and  who  has  done  one  kind  deed  towards  a  human  being  and 
one  towards  an  animal,  may  become  a  member  of  the  club  and  wear 
its  golden  button.  The  child  who  joins  the  Kind  Deeds  Club  writes 
his  or  her  name  on  lists  which  are  posted  in  the  schools.  The  lists 
are  headed  with  (lie  following  text:  "That  love  for  one  from  which 
there  does  not  spring  wide  love  for  all  is  but  a  worthless  thing."  "In 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Kind  Deeds  Club  I  will  try  to  be  kind  to 
every  living  creature  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  protection  towards 
all  who  are  weaker  than  myself,  and  I  will  treat  animals  as  I  would 
wish  to  be  treated  were  I  in  their  place."  If  a  child  forfeits  his 
promise  he  loses  his  membership,  but  he  may  rejoin  the  club  as  soon 
as  he  has  done  a  kind  deed  to  someone. 

The  pupils  show  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  the  Latham  Foun- 
dation has  received  many  letters  from  enthusiastic  children.  A  pupil 
in  the  6-A  grade  in  the  Grant  School  in  San  Francisco  says  in  a  let- 
ter: "Our  class  decidedly  agrees  with  you  that  it  is  cruel  to  clip  dogs' 
ears,  and  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  it."  Another  pupil  in 
the  same  grade  in  Grant  School  writes  :  "We  are  very  grateful  for  the 
pamphlet  'The  Kind  Deeds  Messenger,'  number  ten.  It  was  a  very  nice 
silent  reading  lesson ;  that  is  how  we  made  use  of  those  pamphlets.  It 
was  those  magazines  which  you  sent  us  that  helped  our  silent  reading 
marks  on  our  report  cards.  We  nearly  all  got  A's.  The  class  would 
be  very  grateful  if  you  would  send  us  any  of  your  old  pamphlets; 
there  are  forty-five  children  in  the  class." 

Many  teachers  have  given  expression  to  their  deep  appreciation  of 
the  work.  Margaret  Spearman,  May  School,  says  the  following  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Edith  Latham :  "My  Dear  Miss  Latham — I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  work  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Tebault  are  doing.  I  know  that  every  child  in  my  school  has 
become  a  better  citizen  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  Kind  Deeds 
Club.  We  have  enjoyed  every  moment  that  you  and  Mrs.  Tebault 
spent  with  us.  The  children  told  me  to  ask  you  if  you  would  'please 
come  back  when  school  opens.'  Every  one  of  us  is  proud  to  know 
that  he  belong-s  to  such  a  wonderful  organization,  and  we  hope  to 
make  you  proud  of  us.  Once  again  let  me  thank  you." 

Miss  Margaret  Swett,  granddaughter  of  John  Swett,  first 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  California,  is  libra- 
rian and  teacher  of  history  in  the  San  Rafael  High  School. 


STAGE  CURTAINS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUMS 


We  specialize  in  school  installations  of  all  sizes  and  types,  in- 
cluding curtains,  back  drops,  drapes  and  scenery,  from  the 
small  and  simple  installation  to  the  most  elaborate.  Our  Stage 
Equipment  Department  is  at  your  service  for  estimates,  infor- 
mation and  suggestions. 

Write  us  regarding  your  problems  and  requirements. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Los    Angeles,    Calif. 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Fresno,   Calif. 


Oakland,  Calif. 
Reno,    Nev. 
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WHITTIER  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


By  W.  M.  Gulp 
Whittier,  Cal.,  was  founded  by  the  Quakers  in  1887.  That 
spirit  of  calmness,  of  poise,  of  amiable  association  of  man  with 
man  that  we  grant  to  those  of  the  Quaker  faith  has  been  the 
dominant  note  for  the  past  forty  years  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Whittier.  As  in  civic 
affairs  and  in  commercial  expan- 
sion, so  has  it  been  in  school  mat- 
-  ters. 

The  Whittier  schools  are  a  dual 
development.  On  the  one  side  are 
the  Whittier  elementary  schools,  in 
charge  of  a  District  Superinten- 
dent, S.  H.  Thompson.  On  the  other 
side  are  a  large  union  high  school 
district  and  high  school  over  which 
O.  C.  Albertson  has  been  principal 
for  the  last  eighteen  years.  This 
union  high  school  district,  of  which 
Whittier  city  is  a  part,  comprises 
sixty  square  miles  and  has  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  $42,000,000. 
Though  of  distinct  legal  character  and  with  no  ties  by  law 
existing  between  them,  the  Whittier  elementary  schools  and 
the  Whittier  High  School  have  developed  harmoniously  and 
educationally  because  of  the  cooperativeness  of  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  two  systems. 

Whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  environment  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  character  of  a  community.  When  Harvey  Lindley,  Jona- 
than Bailey,  and  Thomas  Newlin  from  Indiana  picked  out  a- 
townsite  for  a  Quaker  settlement  they  gave  evidence  of  rare 
wisdom  and  foresight,  for  the  land  upon  which  they  settled  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  and  richest  in  the  state.  They 
chose  a  place  on  the  south  slope  of  the  beautiful  Puente  Hills, 
from  which  vantage  point  they  could  see  the  mountains,  sea, 
and  broad  valleys  below ;  even  Catalina  Island  was  within 
easy  range  of  their  vision.  The  soil  was  deep,  rich,  and  mellow 
and  easily  adaptable  to  the  agricultural  pursuits  which  they 
would  follow.  Today  sixteen  thousand  people  make  their  homes 
in  this  beauty  spot  among  orange  blossoms  and  roses,  palms  and 
pepper  trees — a  friendly  community,  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  its  location,  content  in  the  gentleness  of  its  climate,  and 
happy  in  the  facilities  offered  for  social  activity,  cultural  and 
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educational   development,   amusement,    and    recreational   en- 1 
joyment. 

Whittier  is  a  pleasant  town  of  paved  streets,  of  homes  of 
neither  the  very  rich  nor  the  very  poor.  A  comfortable  com- 
munity, a  typical  college  town,  for  it  is  the  site  of  Whittier 
College,  a  Quaker  institution.  In  Whittier  avocado  trees  grow 
on  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  five  or  six  trees  in  the  back  yard 
bring  in  an  income  of  as  much  as  $600  per  year. 

Whittier  is  thirteen  miles  from  the  central  business  district 
of  Los  Angeles.  Broad  boulevards  bring  it  within  thirty  min-. 
utes  of  the  very  best  the  country  has  to  offer  in  music,  drama, 
and  art.  It  is  nineteen  miles  from  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean  and 
fourteen  miles  from  the  mountains,  with  the  peaks  of  Mount 
Wilson,  Mount  Lowe,  and  snowcapped  Baldy  ever  beckoning. 

THE  WHITTIER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

The  Whittier  elementary  schools  have  accomplished  their 
greatest  development  in  the  last  seven  years  under  District 
Superintendent  S.  H.  Thompson.  Mr.  Thompson  was  building 
on  the  stable  foundation  laid  by  U.  S.  Durfee,  former  Superin- 
tendent in  Whittier  for  eight  years  and  now  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  Los  Angeles  county  schools. 

Seven  schools  are  in  the  Whittier  elementary  system.  Around 
two  thousand  children  are  enrolled.  Seventy-two  teachers  are 
employed.  Of  the  seven  schools,  four  are  housed  in  new  struc- 
tures built  during  the  last  five  years.  The  new  schools  com- 
prise the  John.  Muir,  Longfellow,  Lydia  Jackson,  and  Jonathan 
Bailey  buildings.  The  cost  of  two  of  the  smaller  buildings  was 
around  $50,000  apiece,  that  of  the  John  Muir  and  Jonathan 
Bailey,  $150,000  each.  Some  $400,000  was  spent  on  these  four 
structures.   Each  building  has  five  acres  of  land  as  a  campus. 

This  expansion  program  was  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  excellent  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  Fred  Pease, 
president;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Johnson,  and  Charles  Saunders.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  after  twelve  years  on  the  board,  recently  resigned 
and  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Hockett  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

The  board  of  trustees  was  careful,  in  planning  the  new 
school  buildings,  to  select  the  best  in  architecture.  The  John 
Muir  building  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  Italian  renaissance, 
with  its  pleasing  dignity  of  line  and  ornament ;  the  Jonathan 
Bailey  building  is  English  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  with  its 
towers,  red  roof,  windows,  trim,  and  the  coloring  of  wood  and 
walls;  the  Lydia  Jackson  building  is  northern  Italian  and  the 
Longfellow  is  colonial,  and  both  are  as  correct,  as  are  the  large 
buildings. 

In  landscaping  and  in  the  interior  decorating  the  name  and 
style  of  the  buildings  is  carried  out  as  far  as  possible.  The 
John  Muir,  named  for  the  naturalist  of  the  mountains  and 
forests,  has  pictures  of  the  high  Sierras;  of  lakes,  trees,  and 
streams  on  its  walls,  and  in  the  yard  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  giant  redwoods,  Monterey  cypress  and  pine,  live 
oaks,  California  holly,  California  lilac  and  poppy,  and  Gold  of 
Ophir  roses.  At  the  Jonathan  Bailey  building,  with  its  Eng- 
lish architecture,  are  English  yews,  Irish  yews,  English  holly, 
English  laurel,  and  other  appropriate  plants  in  the  yard,  and 
inside  the  buildings  are  pictures  of  Stratford,  Tower  Bridge, 
Blue  Boy,  and  other  English  subjects. 

At  the  Lydia  Jackson  building  the  planting  includes  Italian 
cypress,  Eoman  myrtle,  and  Roman  pines  to  go  with  the  Italian 
architecture,  while  the  colonial  building  at  the  Longfellow  has 
a  setting  of  white  birch,  oleanders,  lilacs,  spirea,  and  elms.  All 
the  buildings  have  well-kept  lawns  on  the  fifty-foot  yards  in 
front,  and  most  of  them  have  Bermuda  grass  lawns  at  the  rear 
for  playgrounds. 

Of  particular  interest  has  been  the  thrift  program  in  the 
Whittier  elementary  schools.  It  is  different  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  most  systems,  for  in  Whittier'  each  child  himself 
goes  to  the  bank  he  has  chosen  as  his  depository  and  makes  his 
own  deposit.  The  teachers  only  make  a  report  of  deposits  once 
a  month.  There  is  so  much  interest  in  each  classroom  of  being 
high  in  the  report  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  depositing  each 
month  is  very  high. 

The  cafeteria  at  the  John  Muir  School  is  an  exceptional  one 
and  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Lulu  McDonald  Miller.  This  cafe- 
teria makes  a  profit  each  year  of  over  $2000.  The  money  is  used 
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to  put  in  tennis  courts,  buy  pictures,  and  other  necessities  that 
crop  up  during  the  year. 

The  teaching  corps  of  the  Whittier  elementary  schools  is  of 
the  best.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  Nebraska  University  man  with  his 
M.  A.  from  Columbia  University.  He  has  been  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Nebraska  and  at  Goldfield,  Nev.  Previous  to 
coming  to  Whittier  he  was  for  five  years  principal  of  the  Braw- 
ley  High  School. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Pendery  is  Assistant  Superintendent  and  is  in 
charge  of  elementary  instruction.  Miss  Pendery  is  a  woman  of 
wide  educational  experience  as  teacher  and  supervisor.  Pre- 
vious to  coming  to  Whittier  as  Assistant  Superintendent  she 
was  rural  supervisor  in  Ventura  County. 

The  principals  like  to  teach  in  Whittier.  E.  K.  Bishop,  prin- 
cipal of  the  John  Muir  School,  has  been  in  Whittier  eighteen 


John  Muir  School,  Whittier,  Cal. 

years  ;  Miss  Nellie  E.  Wicker  of  Jonathan  Bailey,  twelve  years ; 
Miss  Bess  Harriet  Cook  of  Lincoln,  ten  years ;  Miss  Manie 
Newby  of  William  Penn,  for  several  years.  Miss  Elizabeth 
LeChien  is  principal  of  the  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  School, 
Mrs.  Georgia  H.  Pendleton  of  the  Longfellow  School,  and  Miss 
Helen  F.  Moore  of  the  Lydia  Jackson  School. 

THE  WHITTIER  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

It  can  be  rightly  said  that  the  present  magnificence  and 
power  of  the  Whittier  Union  High  School  is  due  to  the  far- 
sightedness and  educational  vision  of  the  principal,  0.  C. 
Albertson.  The  school  was  founded  in  1900  with  an  enrollment 
of  fifty  pupils.  In  1909  Mr.  Albertson  left  the  science  faculty  of 
Whittier  College  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Whittier 
High  School.  At  that  date  the  enrollment  was  230 ;  one  building 
comprised  the  institution.  Now,  eighteen  years  later,  Mr.  Albert- 
son  is  in  charge  of  1100  students,  has  an  educational  plant  of 
eight  units,  and  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  campuses,  if  not 
the  most  beautiful,  in  Southern  California.  There  is  not  a  better 
architectural  scheme  of  a  school  plant  or  a  more  magnificent 
•  high  school  auditorium  in  all  California,  or  is  there  anywhere 
a  better  working  academic  arrangement  of  buildings.  Myron 
Hunt,  the  architect,  in  his  planning  followed  the  academic 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Albertson  and  the  result  has  been  of  the 
best.  The  campus  consists  of  twenty-three  acres,  the  buildings 
have  cost  $1,250,000,  and  Whittier  is  proud  of  the  result 
achieved  in  the  units  conceived  in  the  Mediterranean  style  and 
in  an  auditorium,  seating  two  thousand  persons,  which  has  an 
atmosphere  of  sheer  artistry. 

While  great  in  physical  endowment,  the  Whittier  High 
School  is  greater  in  its  intellectual  side.  The  spirit  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier  permeates  the  school.  Teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  friends  in  work  and  friends  in  play.  There  are  no 
cliques  among  faculty  or  students. 

The  Whittier  High  School  has  an  unusual  enrollment  in  the 
languages.  Out  of  275  freshmen,  170  are  registered  in  Latin. 
'The  graduating  classes  have  unusual  numbers  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  Out  of  a  graduating  class  of  175,  fifty-five  were  in 
physics.  Out  of  225  in  third-year  work,  140  are  enrolled  in 
chemistry.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  students  are  trying  for  col- 
lege grades;  sixty  per  cent  achieve  college  grades  and  make 
good  at  college.  Mr.  Albertson  believes  that  an  administrator 
should  be  the  ruler  of  his  school.  He  believes  in  student  body 


government  for  student  activities,  but  not  in  student  govern- 
ment in  disciplinary  measures. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Albertson  in  the  administration  of 
Whittier  High  School  is  his  vice  principal,  Mrs.  Pearl  Simp- 
son (Miss  Pearl  Ellis).  Mrs.  Simpson  is  a  graduate  of  the  first 
class  from  the  Whittier  High  School.  She  has  been  in  the 
Whittier  High  School  since  1907.  Three  other  teachers  since 
1908  are  Milo  Hunt,  mathematics;  Clifford  Roberts,  history, 
and  Miss  Blanche  Bradshaw,  Spanish.  Out  of  sixty  teachers 
last  year  there  was  only  one  replacement,  and  that  on  account 
of  marriage. 

The  Whittier  Union  High  School  District  is  fortunate  in 
being  one  of  the  five  richest  districts  in  the  state.  Oil  in  the 
surrounding  hills  is  the  answer.  Buildings  are  paid  for  out  of 
current  tax  levy.  The  auditorium  was  built  out  of  a  tax  levy 
when  in  1923  the  Santa  Pe  Springs  field  was  in  flush  produc- 
tion and  the  assessment  roll  went  over  $60,000,000. 

The  Whittier  Union  High  School  is  a  very  worth-while 
school  to  visit.  _ 

Mark  R.  Jacobs,  Superintendent  of  the  Montebello  schools,  is 
contemplating  the  building  of  three  and  perhaps  four  new 
schools  within  the  next  year  to  take  care  of  increased  enroll- 
ment. A  bond  issue  for  $175,000  is  being  considered.  The  ele- 
mentary registration  is  now  over  2100  children. 


Glenn  A.  Riddlebarger,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Pla- 
centia  schools,  has  established  a  school  cafeteria  with  a  capacity 
of  two  hundred.  During  walnut-picking  time  Mr.  Riddlebarger 
held  half -day  sessions  for  the  Mexican  children. 


The  Fullerton  elementary  schools,  under  Superintendent 
R.  E.  Green,  have  this  year  the  greatest  attendance  in  the  city's 
history  ;  1570  pupils  are  in  school.  Sixty-two  teachers  man  the 
five  schools  in  the  system.  The  introduction  of  the  Keystone 
visual  method  in  reading  and  language  is  getting  good  results. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 

By  W.  M.  Culp 


The  San  Bernardino  Valley  Junior  College  enters  upon  its 
first  year  on  its  new  campus  with  an  enrollment  of  over  three 
hundred  students.  To  George  II.  Jantzen,  president  of  the  in- 
stitution, great  credit  is  given  for  its  present  wonderful  show- 
ing. On  the  thirty-four-acre  campus  $650,000  is  being  expended 
on  new  buildings.  Two  complete  units  for  administration  and 
classroom  work  are  nearing  completion.  A  large  gymnasium  is 
under  construction  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  months. 
Construction  on  a  library  building  is  to  be  started  shortly. 
This  library  building,  116  by  53  feet,  with  its  reading-room, 
stacks,  librarian  offices,  and  several  seminar  rooms,  will  be  the 
finest  library  of  any  of  the  junior  colleges  in  California. 

A  well-laid-out  athletic  field  is  provided  and  landscaping  of 
the  grounds  is  in  progress.  The  site  of  the  college,  midway 
between  Colton  and  San  Bernardino  on  a  well-paved  highway, 
is  excellently  chosen.  On  a  slightly  raised  piece  of  ground  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  surrounding  valley  towns  and  moun- 
tains is  seen. 

Mr.  Jantzen  is  a  builder  of  schools.  For  several  years  he 
was  District  Superintendent  of  the  Colton  elementary  schools, 
but  relinquished  them  into  the  capable  hands  of  John  W.  Wal- 
dron,  to  be  principal  of  the  Colton  Union  High  School.  In  that 
position  he  was  in  charge  when  the  present  magnificent  plant- 
was  built.  These  last  two  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Valley  Junior  College,  and  the  business  of 
establishing  this  new  college  has  been  in  his  hands. 

1  1  1 

F.  W.  Henselmeir  was  elected  this  year  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Elsinore  Union  High  School.  This  is  Mr.  Henselmeir's 
first  principalship  in  California  and  his  second  year  in  the 
state.  Last  year  he  taught  in  the  San  Bernardino  High  School. 
Mr.  Henselmeir  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  and  of  the  Missouri  State  University.  He  has  done 
extensive  work  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Henselmeir  is 
from  St..  Louis,  Mo.,  where  for  several  years  he  was  in  the  city 
schools.  ,       1       1 

Emmett  Clark,  Superintendent  of  Pomona  city  schools,  is 
having  Doctor  A.  A.  Douglas,  head  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  Pomona  College,  as  a  coordinator  in  this  year's  course 
of  study  work  in  the  Pomona  schools. 

111 

A.  G.  Clement,  Superintendent  of  Redlands  schools,  hopes 
to  have  his  new  junior  high  school  units  ready  for  occupancy 
around  the  first  of  the  year. 

1         1         1 

The  Corona  city  schools,  under  Glen  D.  Wight,  Superinten- 
dent, have  been  growing  rapidly.  Sixteen  hundred  pupils  are 
enrolled  and  sixty-five  teachers  are  employed.  Considerable 
construction  has  been  undertaken  this  last  year.  At  the  high 
school,  shops,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  fine  arts  unit  have  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  There  has  been  a  $30,000  addition  to  the 
junior  high  school  of  a  building  for  shops,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
physical  training.  The  new  Thomas  Jefferson  School,  a  five- 
room  structure,  is  nearing  completion  at  a  cost  of  $35,000  and 
will  be  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  who 
was  promoted  from  the  system  to  the  position. 
1       -t       -t 

Alexander  J.  Barnes,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Elsi- 
nore Union  High  School,  is  this  year  principal  of  the  Kauff'man 
Junior  High  School,  Pomona. 

1  1  1 

Roy  E.  Simpson  is  this  year  principal  of  the  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  Junior  High  School,  Pomona.  Mr.  Simpson  has  been 
in  Tehama  County  for  several  years  as  principal  of  the  Ander- 
son Union  High  School. 

°  i  1  1 

San  Bernardino  city  schools,  under  Superintendent  C.  Ray 
Ilolbrook,  for  the  first  time  this  year  have  established  the  posi- 
tion of  an  elementary  supervisorship.    The  position  has  been 


filled  by  Miss  Lava  Sughru.  Miss  Sughru  comes  to  California 
from  Clarkdale,  Ariz.,  where  she  was  very  successful  in  her 
supervisory  work.  t       1       y 

H.  P.  Allen  is  in  charge  of  parental  education  in  San  Ber- 
nardino. ,       i 

S.  E.  Bailey,  principal  of  the  Lark  Ellen  School,  is  teaching 
his  first  year  in  California.  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Last  year  he  was  in  the  Safford  High 
School,  Safford,  Ariz.  ,       ,       , 

The  Downey  High  School,  under  Principal  Frank  F.  Otto, 
has  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  students  with  a  faculty  of 
fourteen  teachers.  Eighty  thousand  dollars  of  a  bond  issue  has 
been  spent  in  constructing  two  new  buildings,  a  gymnasium 
for  boys  and  girls  and  manual  training  shops.  The  gymnasium 
is  excellently  arranged  with  quarters  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
playing  floor  is  72  by  92  feet.  Mr.  Otto  is  carrying  an  inten- 
sive vocational  program  in  his  school.  Equipment  -for  wood- 
work, machine  shop  work,  forging,  and  auto  shop  are  provided. 

1  1  1 

Ben  S.  Milligan,  principal  of  the  Covina  High  School,  has 
had  a  fine  gymnasium  for  boys  and  girls  constructed  this  semes- 
ter. The  building  is  80  by  150  feet.  The  interior  playing  floor 
is  80  by  110  feet.  A  folding  door  in  the  center  divides  the 
gymnasium  into  two  floors,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls.  The  dressing-rooms  for  the  two  groups  are  in  the  two 
ends  of  the  building  with  bleachers  overhead.  A  seating  capac- 
ity of  one  thousand  is  secured  in  this  gymnasium. 

■f  1  y 

C.  C.  Carpenter,  District  Superintendent  of  the  Azusa  ele- 
mentary schools,  has  an  18  per  cent  increase  this  year.  This 
increase  has  been  the  usual  amount  during  the  last  seven  years. 

1  1  1 

William  L.  Rutherford,  principal  of  the  Escondido  elemen- 
tary schools,  has  an  enrollment  of  690  in  the  grades  and  70 
in  the  kindergarten.  Twenty-two  teachers  are  employed  in  the 
school. 

The  Citrus  Union  Junior  College,  of  which  Floyd  S.  Hay- 
den  is  president,  has  an  enrollment  this  semester  of  over  one 
hundred  students.  Four  hundred  pupils  are  registered  in  the 
Citrus  Union  High  School.  Mr.  Hayden  has  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  junior  college  students  on  his  campus  in  relation 
to  his  high  school  of  that  of  any  college  in  the  state. 
■til 

Ernest  B.  Oertel  is  this  year  principal  of  the  Newman  High 
School.  This  last  year  he  was  principal  of  the  departmentalized 
Branciforte  School  in  Santa  Cruz.  Previous  to  that  he  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Gait  for  three  years.  Mr.  Oertel 
is  a  graduate  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
has  his  M.  A.  from  the  University  of  California,  and  he  is 
starting  work  for  his  doctor's  degree  at  Stanford  University. 

111 

E.  P.  Halley,  principal  of  the  Patterson  High  School,  has  a 
30  per  cent  increase  this  year  in  his  enrollment.  Last  year 
the  registration  was  92 ;  this  semester  it  is  128. 

111 
Melrowe  Martin  was  elected  this  summer  to  the  newly  created 
office  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Albany.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  two  schools  in  the  system,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  3075,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  last  year. 
The  formation  of  a  high  school  in  Albany  is  now  a  point  of  dis- 
cussion. In  July  a  high  school  district  was  formed  by  a  vote  of 
2  to  1.  A  special  full-time  music  supervisor  has  been  secured 
for  this  year,  together  with  a  half-time  art  supervisor.  One 
person  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  physical  education.  Thirty 
employees  are  in  the  Albany  school  system,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  six  over  last  year. 
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E.  Dixon  Bristow,  principal  of  the  Niles  Grammar  School,  has 
an  increased  attendance  this  year,  with  357  enrolled.  Twelve 
teachers  are  in  the  school.  An  extracurricular  class  is  pro- 
grammed. The  pupils  are  being  graded  according  to  mental 
ability.  f       i       f 

Joseph  Dias  is  teaching  his  thirty-third  year  as  principal  of 
the  Centerville  Grammar  School.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
writing  a  story  of  his  thirty-three  years  in  his  city.  Besides 
being  a  teacher  Mr.  Dias  is  a  practicing  lawyer,  having  secured 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  San  Jose  Normal  and  has  his  A.  B.  from  the  University 
of  California. 

T.  S.  Van  Vleet,  principal  of  the  Alvarado  Grammar  School, 
has  one  of  the  best  small  school  plants  in  Alameda  County. 
In  1924  a  six-room  building  was  erected  out  of  a  $60,000  bond 
issue.  Later,  from  a  $15,000  issue,  a  beautiful  auditorium  seat- 
ing 650  persons  was  built.  Six  teachers  and  164  pupils  are  in 
the  school.  t       t       Y 

The  Merced  High  School,  under  Principal  A.  W.  Meany, 
continues  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  In  lawn  and  planting  of  shrubbery  and 
flowering  plants  the  school  grounds,  front  and  rear,  are  ever 
in  color  during  the  growing  season,  which  runs  from  early 
spring  to  frost.  The  enrollment  at  Merced  is  now  six  hundred, 
the  same  number  it  was  before  a  high  school  was  established  at 
Livingston  in  the  same  district.  At  Livingston  the  school  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  two  hundred  students.  Mr.  Meany 
has  financial  supervision  over  the  two  schools. 

r         1         i 

Mrs.  I.  Bozeman,  County  Superintendent  of  Kings  County, 
had  a  very  interesting  meeting  at  the  opening  of  her  school 
year.  Mrs.  David  E.  Martin,  supervisor  of  Alameda  County, 
lectured  on  reading,  emphasizing  phonics. 

1  i  1 

Robert  I.  Montgomery,  vice  principal  of  the  Hanford  High 
School,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Kings  County  Board 
of  Education.  ,       ,       , 

De  Witt  Montgomery,  Superintendent  of  the  Visalia  schools, 
has  80  in  the  junior  college,  650  in  the  high  school,  and  1500 
elementary  pupils,  including  the  kindergarten. 

i  i  i 

J.  E.  Buckman,  County  Superintendent  of  Tulare  County,  is 
starting  another  testing  program  in  reading.  At  a  recent 
Tulare  County  teacher  meeting  Mr.  Buckman  had  250  rural 
teachers  in  attendance.        ,       ,       , 

The  Ripon  Junior-Senior  High  School,  under  Verne  B.  Brown, 
has  grown  to  an  enrollment  of  260  students.  Remarkable  work 
is  being  done  in  instrumental  music  under  the  direction  of 
Salvatore  Billed.  Two  orchestras  and  one  band  are  organized. 
A  new  music  hall  for  music  alone  was  built  this  last  year.  Mr. 
Brown  has  installed  a  new  record  system  worked  out  by  him- 
self that  is  a  great  improvement  over  old  systems.  The 
Ripon  High  School  was  very  much  honored  at  the  Pacific 
Slope  Dairy  Show  when  four  boys  from  the  Ripon  High  School 
won  the  stock-judging  contest.  As  a  result  the  four  boys  went 
tothenational  show  at  Memphis  that  commenced  on  October  11. 
So  much  interest  was  shown  in  their  winning  the  Pacific  Coast 
title  that  the  citizens  of  Ripon  raised  $1200  to  send  them  and 
their  teacher  of  agriculture,  Douglass  Saunders,  to  Memphis. 
The  boys  on  the  winning  team  are  Jesse  Ayres,  Owen  Colbert, 
William  Brown,  and  Wallace  Moody. 
i      1       * 

L.  E.  Chenoweth,  County  Superintendent  of  Kern  County,  is 
intending  to  continue  this  year  his  district  institutes  that  have 
proved  so  valuable  in  the  past. 

Increases  in  salary  this  next  term  come  as  a  surprise  to 
Pasadena  teachers,  who  had  not  expected  to  receive  it. 


LINCOLN  SCIENCE  DESKS 


No.  9075 

Lincoln  Science  Desk 

Solve  the  Problem 
for  Overcrowded  Schools 

With  the  Kewaunee  Lincoln  Desk  no  lecture  room  is 
required.  All  students  face  the  instructor,  while  doing 
all  the  work  in  one  place.  The  instructor  may  give  dem- 
onstrations or  hold  class  discussions  in  the  same  room 
with  experimental  work. 

A  California  Principal  Wrote: 

"The  Lincoln  type  Desk  is  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  We  are 
serving  all  our  science  departments  with  this  combination  equip- 
ment,  including  General  Science,  Biology,  Physics,  and  Chem- 
istry. " 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Kewaunee  Book  —  the  authority  on 
Laboratory  Furniture. 


LABORATORY       FURNITURE  ^f  EXPERTS 

C.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
218  Lincoln  St.,  KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

San  Francisco — 601  Mission  St.  Los  Angeles — 6900  Avalon  Blvd. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — 524  W.  Washington  St.  P.  O.  Box  685,  Reno,  Nevada. 

1317  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Fresno,  Cal. 


THINKING,  SPEAKING 
AND  WRITING 

Holman,  Jameson,  Knickerbocker,  Clark,  and  Veit 

A  junior  high  school  composition  and  grammar  series 
Book  Three  also  for  use  in  senior  high  schools 

Each  book  provides  a  complete  and  carefully  gradated 
course  in  composition  and  grammar  for  one  year,  while 
the  series  provides  a  coordinated  plan  of  study  for  three 
years. 

In  composition,  clear  thinking  and  correct  speaking 
are  treated  as  the  logical  prerequisites  to  effective  writ- 
ing. All  lessons  are  motivated. 

Grammar  is  -  taught  as  the  functioning  of  words  in 
sentences.  As  soon  as  each  principle  is  presented,  the 
pupil  is  required  to  make  it  function  in  his  own  speaking 
and  writing. 


Write  for  descriptive  circular 
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THE  VALLEJO  CITY  SCHOOLS 


Elmer  L.  Cave. 


By  W.  M.  Culp 

In  the  majestic  sweep  of  circumstances  the  lives  of  cities  and 
men  are  made.  The  circumstances  of  place  and  the  circum- 
stances of  time  are  yoked  together  in  the  story  of  Vallejo  that 
is  of  the  past,  and  in  the  story  of  Vallejo  that  is  in  the  coming. 

In  the  circumstances  of  place 
Vallejo  is  most  fortunate.  Vallejo 
lies  in  the  area  of  the  great  San 
Francisco  Bay  region.  On  its  twice 
seven  hills  the  city  faces  the  surg- 
ing waters  of  the  Carquinez  Straits. 
Lying  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
Golden  Gate,  Vallejo  is  at  the  head 
of  deep  tidewater.  Opposite  to  the 
south  is  Mare  Island,  the  site  of  one 
of  the  navy 's  greatest  yards. 

With  the  completion  in  1926  of 
the  mighty  Carquinez  Bridge,  the 
world's  largest  highway  bridge, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,000,  Vallejo 
entered  a  new  era.  The  gigantic 
span  of  concrete  and  steel  across 
the  sweeping  waters  of  Carquinez  Straits,  between  Vallejo 
and  Crockett,  last  year  united  three  flags  and  smashed 
forever  the  water  barrier  which  has  impeded  land  travel 
north  and  south  from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico,  and  its 
building  placed  Vallejo  in  line  for  a  tremendous  growth. 
And  Vallejo  and  Mare  Island,  with  its  drydocks,  battleships, 
and  workshops,  lie  in  tremendous  perspective  as  one  crosses 
this  magnificent  bridge  with  the  water  rolling  150  feet  below. 
Since  1850,  when  General  M.  C.  Vallejo  deeded  to  the  state 
twenty  acres  for  eapitol  buildings,  Vallejo  was  an  assured  city, 
though  the  town  was  only  the  state  capital  for  a  short  period. 
The  year  1853  saw  the  commencement  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  for  Commodore  John  D.  Sloat  had  recommended  pre- 
viously that  a  navy  yard  be  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  selected  Mare  Island 
opposite  the  city  of  Vallejo.  Here  an  island  of  some  nine  hun- 
dred acres  was  purchased  for  $83,491.  In  1854  Admiral  David 
Farragut  arrived  as  commandant,  and  in  1856  docks  and  shops 
were  in  readiness  to  receive  ships. 

In  a  story  of  the  Vallejo  city  schools  the  historical  back- 
ground and  a  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  it  is  the  work 
at  the  navy  yard  that  has  made  Vallejo.  The  thirty-five  hun- 
dred to  five  thousand  men  that  are  employed  in  the  yard  make 
their  homes  in  the  city.  And  as  the  navy  yard  has  been  busy, 
so  has  Vallejo  been  prosperous.  In  fact,  the  livelihood  of 
twenty-five  thousand  people  depends  upon  the  activity  on  Mare 
Island.  The  fine  record  the  yard  has  made  in  building  ships 
cheaper  than  the  Eastern  yards  has  made  for  much  business 
there. 

The  first  school  in  Vallejo  was  started  in  1855  when  Admiral 
Farragut  was  in  charge  at  the  navy  yard.  It  was  supported  by 
subscription.  The  year  1857  saw  the  starting  of  the  first  Vallejo 
public  school  supported  by  public  money.  In  1867  the  school 
had  grown  to  five  rooms  and  five  teachers.  Each  teacher  at  that 
date  had  a  class  of  from  seventy  to  120  pupils.  On  July  9, 1870, 
the  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  classification  and  course 
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of  study  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I., — still 
a  modern  way  of  achieving  a  course  of  study. 

Of  paramount  interest  is  a  picturization  of  the  present 
Vallejo  city  school  system.  At  this  date  in  Vallejo  twenty-five 
hundred  pupils  are  under  instruction.  Seven  elementary 
schools,  one  junior  high  school,  and  one  senior  high  school  com- 
prise the  system.  One  hundred  and  six  teachers  are  employed 
in  Vallejo. 

For  the  last  seven  years  Elmer  L.  Cave  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Vallejo  schools.  Mr.  Cave  is  a  schoolman  of  twenty-five 
years'  experience  in  various  phases  of  the  work.  As  teacher, 
principal,  and  Superintendent,  he  has  always  stood  for  the 
sane  things  in  education  and  has  been  ranked  as  an  administra- 
tor of  outstanding  ability.  For  eleven  years  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bellingham,  Wash.,  schools.  In  Washington 
Mr.  Cave  stood  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Washington  State 
Teachers  Association.  Mr.  Cave  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  of  the  class  of  '97.  Previous  to  his  Wash- 
ington superintendency  Mr.  Cave  held  various  positions  in 
California  at  Antioch,  Berkeley,  St.  Helena,  and  Alameda. 

In  keeping  Vallejo  ahead  in  education  Mr.  Cave  believes  in 
the  scientific  approach.  In  accordance  with  this  viewpoint,  in 
1926  Professors  F.  W.  Hart  and  L.  H.  Peterson  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  made  a  survey  of  the  educational  program, 
organization  and  administration,  school  finances,  and  school 
housing  of  Vallejo.  The  report  was  most  favorable  and  few 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  schools  were  made. 
Those  made,  though,  are  now  in  course  of  realization. 

We  quote  a  portion  of  this  report :  ' '  The  committee  desires 
to  commend  Vallejo  on  its  present  progressive  organization, 
and  its  splendid  frictionless  operation.  Very  few  city  school 
systems  will  be  found  in  which  the  present  organization  is  so 
similar  to  that  which  is  recommended ;  and  few  localities  exist 
in  which  such  universal  harmony  exists  between  departments. 
This  is  due,  in  large  degree  no  doubt,  to  its  efficient  Superin- 
tendent, and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  to  the  high  character  of 
its  board  members. ' ' 

President  Russell  J.  O'Hara,  J.  Louis  Martin,  and  Mrs. 
Elon  Mitchell,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  have  the  highest 
faith  in  the  ability  of  Superintendent  Cave  and  he  in  them. 
The  fine  relationship  between  Board  of  Education  and  Super- 
intendent was  shown  this  last  summer  when  in  July  they 
signed  a  four -year  contract  with  him — a  contract  in  form  an 
epic  event  for  the  schoolmen  of  the  state. 

Previous  to  the  signing  the  Board  of  Education  had  asked 
Mr.  Cave  to  draw  up  a  contract  in  which  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Superintendent  were  stated  in  direct  terms. 
Mr.  Cave  drew  up  the  contract  which  is  of  a  purely  profes- 
sional nature.  He  then  sent  it  to  the  University  of  California, 
where  it  was  gone  over  by  Doctors  Hart  and  Peterson  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  They  recommended  some  minor 
changes.  This  was  the  contract  Mr.  Cave  signed  with  his  board. 
The  University  of  California  Department  of  Education  is  now 
using  this  contract  as  a  prospectus  of  what  a  contract  of  a 
modern  school  Superintendent  should  be. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Vallejo  schools  Superintendent 
Cave  has  the  assistance  of  able  teachers  and  principals.  In 
charge  of  the  senior  high  school  is  George  C.  Barton,  former 
head  of  the  science  department  of  the  Berkeley  High  School 
and  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Round  Valley  Union 
High  School.  J.  P.  Utter,  principal  of  the  junior  high  school, 
has  been  in  service  in  Vallejo  for  seventeen  years.  Five  years 
ago  he  founded  the  junior  high  school,  and  the  school's  excel- 
lent present  course  of  study  is  due  to  the  active  work  of  him- 
self and  his  teacher  committees.  At  the  head  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  are  found  G.  H.  Bower  at  Bay  Terrace,  Miss  A. 
Pennycook  at  Charles  R.  Curry,  Miss  M.  Grauss  at  Farragut, 
G.  A.  Fickes  at  Lincoln,  Allen  F.  Locke  at  McKinley,  and  Miss 
Olive  Wilson  at  Roosevelt. 

A  most  prominent  feature  of  Superintendent  Cave 's  work  at 
Vallejo  has  been  the  development  this  last  year  of  the  Vallejo 
cooperative  plan  of  vocational  education.  This  plan  includes 
the  linking  of  the  city  schools  with  the  industries  of  the  com- 
munity. It  has  two  connections.  Cooperation  with  the  appren- 
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tice  school  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  (Mare  Island  co- 
operative) and  cooperation  with  the  industries  of  the  city  of 
"Vallejo  (city  cooperative).  There  are  two  separate  high  school 
courses  and  both  lead  to  high  school  graduation. 

In  charge  of  this  vocational  work  is  John  K.  Altucker  as 
director  and  coordinator  of  vocational  education.  Mr.  Altucker 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  vocational  work. 
Previous  to  coming  to  Vallejo  he  was  vice  principal  and  head 
of  vocational  work  of  the  Exeter  High  School.  He  has  taught 
extensively  in  summer  sessions  and  is  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Teachers  Vocational  Association. 

In  Vallejo  the  city  cooperative  plan  of  education  is  open  to 
any  boy  in  the  senior  high  school.  Under  it  any  student  may 
work  in  a  shop,  office,  factory,  or  store  one-half  day  and  be  in 
school  the  other  part  of  the  day.  There  are  two  boys  for  each 
job,  one  alternating  with  the  other,  both  in  school  and  on  the 
job.  Two  high  school  credits  are  given  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  school  year  of  this  industrial  experience.  In 
addition  the  student  is  given  high  school  credits  for  the  regular 
subjects  he  takes  while  in  school.  Part  of  this  school  work  is  of 
a  technical  nature,  closely  connected  with  the  type  of  work  he 
is  doing  in  industry.  For  this  phase  of  his  school  work  he  is 
given  high  school  credit. 

The  services  of  the  director  of  vocational  education  are  inti- 
mately available  in  a  counseling  and  coordination  capacity. 
This  course  is  followed  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  and  as  a 
boy  makes  himself  a  real  asset  to  his  employer  he  is  paid  on  an 
apprenticeship  basis.  The  application  and  general  usefulness 
of  the  boy  himself  determines  the  remuneration  he  receives. 

The  boy  who  completes  this  vocational  course  is  in  this  ad- 
vantageous position.  He  receives  a  diploma  from  the  Vallejo 
High  School.  He  has  a  fundamental  training  and  a  skill  in  a 
trade  or  other  type  of  work  upon  which  he  can  immediately 
capitalize.  He  has  been  earning  while  learning.  He  can  enter 
college  or  university,  provided  he  is  recommended  by  the  high 
school  principal. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Mare  Island  cooperative  plan  one  must 
be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  navy  for  years  has  been 
having  an  apprentice  school  at  Mare  Island,  entrance  to  which 
has  been  by  examination.  Mr.  Cave,  in  bringing  about  this 
cooperative  effort,  is  having  the  Vallejo  students  trained  at  the 
navy  yard  shops,  and  is  thus  relieving  Vallejo  from  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  facilities  of  her  own.  Because  of  the  co- 
operative effort,  Vallejo  is  receiving  state  aid  for  the  students 
at  the  apprentice  school,  who  previously  were  not  counted  in 
any  high  school  attendance  reports.  The  cooperative  effort  is 
the  result  of  six  years'  negotiation  with  the  Navy  Department. 
At  the  present  time  J.  H.  Dayton,  Rear  Admiral,  United  States 
Navy,  commandant  navy  yard  and  station,  is  doing  everything 
to  make  the  arrangement  a  success. 

Commandant  Dayton  has  outlined  the  scheme  as  follows : 

The  cooperative  plan  involves  two  closely  related  phases,  each  com- 
plete in  itself.  One  of  these  phases  consists  of  a  special  two-year 
vocational  course  of  study  administered  in  the  Vallejo  public  schools ; 
and  the  second  phase  comprises  the  instruction  in  the  shops  and  at  the 
school  during  the  normal  navy  yard  apprenticeship. 

The  special  two-year  course  will  be  offered  to  students  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years  at  the  Vallejo  public  schools.  This  course  has 
been  approved  by  the  navy  yard  authorities  and  is  designed  particu- 
larly to  give  a  sound  foundation  in  industrial  subjects  and  to  develop 
a  knowledge  of  subjects  used  in  daily  shop  work.  Problems  and  ideas 
are  to  be  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  mechanic,  rather  than 
that  of  the  more  theoretical  professional  man.  This  course  will  give 
a  foundation  in  English,  shop  mathematics,  shop  physics,  industrial 
materials,  industrial  methods,  shop  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing, 
history,  and  civics.  Such  a  course  will  be  of  real  value  to  any  boy, 
whether  or  not  he  intends  to  enter  an  apprenticeship.  The  course  has 
been  approved  both  by  the  commandant  and  the  California  State 
Board  of  Education. 

The  instruction  offered  to  the  navy  yard  apprentice  at  Mare  Island 
will  be  more  comprehensive  than  in  the  past  and  all  such  instruction 
will  be  acceptable  for  credits  to  the  University  of  California  or  any 
other  similar  college.  The  State  Board  will  furnish  instructors  at  the 
Mare  Island  apprentice  school  to  teach  English,  mathematics,  and 
shop  physics,  while  the  navy  yard  mil  furnish  instructors  in  me- 
chanical drawing  and  trade  subjects.  The  navy  yard  school  will  con- 
tinue and  expand  the  work  done  previously  in  the  Vallejo  schools, 


carrying  the  subjects  along  more  extensively  than  in  the  past.  All 
apprentice  shop  counselors  will  qualify  for  state  instructors'  creden- 
tials and  the  shop  training  will  also  become  acceptable  for  credits  in 
college  entrance  examinations. 

Any  boy  who  completes  both  parts  of  the  plan  of  education  out- 
lined will  be  in  a  very  advantageous  position,  as  he  will  have : 

(a)  A  complete  trade  apprenticeship  acceptable  anywhere. 

(b)  A  diploma  as  a  graduate  of  Vallejo  High  School. 

(e)  Acceptable  credits  in  subjects  studied,  should  he  desire  to  enter 
college. 

As  vacancies  occur,  apprentices  will  be  called  in  accordance  with 
civil  service  requirements.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  special 
two-year  course  in  state  schools  will  take  the  same  entrance  examina- 
tions as  other  candidates,  but  they  will  have  considerable  advantage- 
over  other  candidates  due  to  the  previous  study  of  industrial  subjects. 

The  magnificence  of  the  opportunity  offered  the  Vallejo 
students  is  shown  in  the  following  description  of  the  Mare 
Island  industrial  yard,  the  machinery  division,  and  the  hull 
division : 

The  industrial  portion  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  comprises 
the  manufacturing,  ship  repair,  and  supply,  which  are  handled  by 
the  machinery  division,  hull  division,  public  works  division,  and  the 
supply  department,  the  latter  department  also  providing  services  of 
supplies  to  ships  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  to  the  industrial  yard.  The 
industrial  portion  of  the  yard  is  planned  to  care  for  construction 
and  repair  of  all  classes  of  naval  vessels,  including  capital  ships, 
auxiliaries,  and  destroyers.  Industrial  work  for  ships  is  divided  be- 
tween the  machinery  and  the  hull  divisions. 

The  machinery  division  shops  consist  of  machine  shops  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  brass  and  steel  foundries,  iron  foundry,  boiler  shop, 
electrical  shop,  radio  shop,  copper  shop,  pipe  shop,  pattern  shop,  and 
central  power  plant.  These  shops  are  equipped  to  manufacture  and 
repair  turbines,  shafting,  pumps,  valves,  reduction  gears.  Diesel  en- 
gines for  submarines,  gasoline  engines,  propellers,  screws,  bolts, 
studs,  deck  winches,  steering  engines,  projectiles,  boilers  for  all  classes 
of  vessels,  all  fleet  electrical  equipment  and  everything  that  enters 
into  the  general  construction  of  a  modern  man-of-war.  Attached  to 
the  electrical  shop  at  Mare  Island  are  gyrocompass,  optical,  electro- 
plating and  clock  repair  sections,  and  a  physical  laboratory.  Mare 
Island  is  the  main  repair  and  testing  station  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
gyrocompasses  and  optical  equipment. 

This  division  devotes  itself  to  the  construction  and  upkeep  of  the 
hulls  of  vessels  of  the  fleet.  The  principal  shops  are  the  mold  loft, 
paint  shop  and  paint  manufacturing  plant,  boat  shop,  oxy-acetylene 
plant,  forge  shop,  sheet  metal  shop,  shipsmith  shop,  drop  forge  plant, 
galvanizing  plant,  shipwright  and  spar  shop,  rigging  loft,  sail  loft, 
flag  loft,  joiner  shop  and  shipfitter  shop,  two  drydocks,  structural 
shop,  and  floating  crane. 

M.  A.  Gauee,  Superintendent  of  the  Anaheim  schools,  in- 
stalled a  school  cafeteria  this  September.  For  the  first  time  in 
three  years  the  attendance  at  the  Anaheim  schools  has  in- 
creased ;  1433  are  enrolled. 


Mail  the  Check  for  Christmas  Seals 

Has  your  local  tuberculosis  association  mailed  some  Christmas 
Seals  to  you?  Why  should  you  keep  them? 

Here's  the  answer:  Christmas  Seals  help  finance  the  Tuber- 
culosis Associations.  These  associations  have  already  aided  in 
cutting  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  by  more  than  half.  Every 
seal  you  buy  works  directly  for  the  health  of  your  community, 
your  friends,  your  family — your  health. 

Send  that  check  to 
your  local  association  to- 
day. Put  the  seals  on 
your  Christmas  mail  and 
spread  their  message  of 
health  and  happiness. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Hakr  Wagner 
The  public  schools  need  more  real  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
more  money. 

Personality  is  greater  than  good  credentials.    The  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  however,  makes  ideal  teachers. 
111 

There  is  a  slight  reaction  against  tenure  laws.  The  reaction  is 
not  due  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle,  but  to  the  dis- 
covery of  abuse  of  the  tenure  of  a  few  teachers  who  believe 
that  tenure  means  liberty  to  defy  supervisors'  suggestions, 
leadership,  and  an  honest  day's  work. 
111 

This  journal  is  in  hearty  accord  with  William  John  Cooper 
in  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  educational  progress.  The  strange 
thing,  however,  about  educational  progress  is  that  it  is  always 
necessary  to  visualize  new  ideals.  Progress  is  the  reverse  of 
standardization,  and  leadership  that  is  dependent  upon  the 
making  of  new  laws  is  frequently  handicapped  by  the  very 
measures  that  are  made  a  part  of  our  official  rules  and  regula- 
tion.   Leadership  of  men  and  leadership  of  ideas  bring  less 

embarrassment. 

111 

The  editor  of  this  journal  was  once  a  leader  for  national  pro- 
hibition. We  have  the  law,  but  the  ideals  we  were  struggling 
for  of  self-control,  poise,  temperance,  and  character  have  not 
been  coordinated  with  prohibition. 


gested  by  the  reading  of  other  books.  This  book  goes  deep  in 
the  mystical  river  of  truth.  Arthur  Chamberlain  assumed  the 
full  financial  burden  of  this  book.  It  should  be  in  your  library. 
Read  it.  Keep  it.  It  will  grow,  like  all  real  contributions  to 
knowledge,  of  greater  value  as  the  years  go  by,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's foreword  is  of  unusual  value,  both  as  to  content  and 
literary  style. 

Mrs.  Lennice  Eyraud,  supervisor  of  art  of  the  Kern  County 
schools,  has  been  appointed  by  Miss  Helen  Heffernan,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  rural  education,  as  chairman  of  the  state  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  "Suggestive  Course  of  Study  for  Indus- 
trial Art  in  Rural  Schools. ' ' 

iii 

C.  E.  Teach,  Superintendent  of  Bakersfield  elementary  schools, 

has  thirty-two  new  teachers  on  his  force  out  of  155.   By  1934 

the  system  will  be   out   of  bonded   indebtedness  for  school 

buildings. 

iii 

The  Tapt  elementary  schools,  James  A.  Joyce,  Superintendent, 
won  at  the  state  fair  five  sweepstakes,  three  cups,  seventy-two 
firsts,  and  fifty-four  seconds. 


Prank  M.  Wright,  District  Superintendent  of  the  El  Monte 
elementary  schools,  has  had  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  enroll- 
ment this  year.  Nine  hundred  and  forty  pupils  are  registered. 
An  agitation  for  a  bond  election  for  more  schoolrooms  has 

already  started. 

111 

Miss  Maude  Pahham  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Buena 
Park  Grammar  School.  Last  year  she  was  a  teacher  in  the 
same  school.  Miss  Parham  is  a  graduate  of  Kansas  University, 
and  before  coming  to  California  taught  in  Kansas,  and  was  in 
Kansas  University  extension  work.  Buena  Park  is  adding  an- 
other school  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  town  this  fall. 
111 

The  Ventura  County  Board  of  Supervisors  is  considering  set- 
ting a  date  for  the  voting  on  a  proposition  for  the  promotion  of 
a  Ventura  County  Junior  College.  A  site  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres 

is  being  advocated. 

111 

Miss  Norma  Peirce,  who  was  for  three  years  general  rural 
supervisor  in  Napa  County,  has  taken  a  similar  position  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  county  schools.  Before  taking  up  supervision, 
she  was  vice  principal  of  the  Jefferson  Grammar  School  in  San 
Diego.  Miss  Peirce  is  an  earnest  and  careful  supervisor,  always 
bringing  tactful  help  to  the  schools  that  need  it. 


Mass  education  is  being  subjected  to  severe  criticism,  and  the 
individual  instruction  that  prevailed  for  the  progeny  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  now  in  the  ascendancy.  The  real 
educator  is  the  man  who  holds  to  the  good  in  the  old  education 
and  augments  the  good  in  the  new. 
111 

William  L.  Gaylord,  chairman  of  the  C.  T.  A.  publicity  com- 
mittee, and  E.  G.  Gridley,  secretary  of  the  Bay  Section,  have 
sent  out  some  excellent  publicity  material  for  the  December 
meeting.  In  this  age  of  oversupply  of  publicity  propaganda 
it  is  a  real  happiness  to  have  an  organization  secretary  who 
realizes  that  brevity  and  real  factual  material  are  of  supreme 
importance.  The  publicity  committee  gives  a  list  of  speakers 
and  a  fascinating  list  of  subjects,  so  that  the  advance  bulletin 

has  real  value. 

iii 

"  'The  Lange  Book'  is  ready  for  delivery"  is  quoted  from  the 
announcement  of  Arthur  Chamberlain,  354  Pacific  Building, 
San  Francisco.  The  book  contains  over  three  hundred  pages 
of  closely  printed  material.  It  covers  very  completely  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  of  Doctor  Lange 's  educational  life.  It  is 
a  rare  book  of  source  material.  It  is  not  written,  like  so  many 
books,  of  the  mere  expression   of  armchair  philosophy  sug- 


Miss  Vera  Marzian  is  now  the  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  county  schools,  coming  to  this  position  from  the  San 
Fernando  High  School,  where  she  was  director  of  music. 
Before  coming  to  California  Miss  Marzian  was  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  schools  of  Dallas,  Texas. 


THE  CORONADO  SCHOOLS 


Bij  W.  M.  Culp 

Coronado,  Cal.,  is  an  intimate  place.  Geographically  it  is  a 
peninsula  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Bay  of 
San  Diego  on  the  other.  Its  only  connection  with  the  mainland 
is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  sand  that  runs  south- for  several  miles 
— a  narrow  barrier  between  ocean  and  bay.  Coronado  is  a  spot 
where  the  temperature  is  perhaps  the  most  temperate  and 
equable  in  the  United  States.  Coronado  is  a  place  where  homes 
are  made.  It  is  not  an  industrial  city.  It  is,  a  place  where  the 
inhabitants  know  each  other  and  are  interested  in  the  well- 
being  of  each  other.  In  Coronado  flowers  and  palms  and  green 
lawns  are  a  natural  setting  the  whole  year  round. 

The  American  school  with  its  local  board  of  trustees  has  been 
always  designated  as  the  background  of  our  civilization.  It  is 
the  unit  closest  to  the  hearth  of  every  home.  In  Coronado,  the 
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school  is  the  biggest  and  livest  activity  in  the  community.  The 
school  in  Coronado  is  not  a.  mere  place  of  children  and  teachers 
and  administrators.  It  is  the  growth-shop  of  the  whole  city, 
in  charge  of  an  exceptional  board  of  trustees,  as  well  as  of  two 
excellent  school  heads. 

The  Coronado  city  schools  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
under  the  guidance  of  two  principals  rather  than  a  City  Super- 
intendent. It  is  a  scheme  that  has  had  a  most  harmonious  de- 
velopment. Fred  A.  Boyer  is  in  charge  of  the  elementary 
junior  high  work  with  a  corps  of  twenty  teachers;  J.  Leslie 
Cutler  has  charge  of  the  senior  high  school  with  a  faculty  of 
thirteen.  The  high  school  has  an  enrollment  of  226  and  the 
grammar-junior  high  of  656. 

There  are  two  beautiful  strictly  modern  buildings  located 
in  the  center  of  the  city.  The  buildings  are  so  close  together 
that  the  special  teachers  instruct  for  both  elementary  and 
secondary  organizations,  thus  making  a  saving  of  equipment 
and  room  in  the  departments  of  domestic  science,  shop,  music, 
and  commercial.  The  programs  are  arranged  so  as  to  get  the 
greatest  use  of  this  outlay.  Classes  are  comfortably  housed 
in  all  departments,  and  plenty  of  room  is  available,  due  to  the 
building  program  of  two  years  ago  when  nine  classrooms  were 
added  to  the  grammar  school.  A  late  achievement  has  been  the 
completion  this  summer  of  a  beautiful  bird-bath  and  tile  foun- 
tain in  the  patio  between  the  units  of  the  grammar  school  plant. 
The  high  school  is  new,  having  been  built  four  years  ago  to 
accommodate  four  hundred.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
high  school  is  its  strictly  modern  theater  and  equipment,  while 
in  the  grammar  school  the  points  of  noteworthy  interest  are  the 
kindergarten,  gymnasium,  and  the  type  of  classroom.  Coro- 
nado was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  United  States  to  erect  a 
model  kindergarten  unit,  and  its  open-air  classrooms  are  of 
unusual  interest. 

In  the  character  of  her  board  of  school  trustees  Coronado 
City  is  truly  remarkable.  General  Joseph  H.  Pendleton,  re- 
tired general  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  a  member.  The  general 
is  very  active  and  enthusiastic  in  his  duties.  In  fact,  from  the 
number  of  civic  organizations  he  belongs  to  he  must  feel  as 
busy  as  when  he  was  President,  Council,  and  Secretary  of  State 
in  Santo  Domingo.  In  facetiousness,  the  general  has  been 
heard  to  remark  that  he  spent  forty-seven  years  in  the  army 
getting  ready  to  become  a  school  board  member.  General  Pen- 
dleton is  an  Annapolis  man  and  a  strong  Rotarian. 

Chester  A.  Smith  is  the  attorney  member.  Mr.  Smith  is  very 
prominent  in  all  civic  affairs  and  is  one  of  the  leading  young 
attorneys  of  San  Diego  County.  Public  education  in  general 
and  that  of  the  Coronado  schools  in  particular  holds  his  intense 
interest.  Mr.  Smith  is  clerk  of  the  board.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University  and  a  Rotarian.  With  a  boy  and  a  girl  in 
the  Coronado  schools,  Mr.  Smith  has  an  additional  interest  in 
the  system's  well-being. 

A.  A.  Mathewson  is  president  of  the  school  board.  Mr. 
Mathewson  is  Coronado 's  leading  grocer  by  vocation  and  golfer 
by  avocation.  The  Mathewsons  are  the  oldest  pioneer  family  in 
Coronado.  Mr.  Mathewson,  senior,  started  the  first  grocery 
store  in  1887.  The  business  has  been  continuous.  Mr. 
Mathewson  arrived  in  Coronado  at  the  age  of  one  year.  He 
has  been  on  the  job  ever  since.  He  is  a  product  of  Coronado 's 
grade  and  high  schools.  Mr.  Mathewson  is  a  graduate  of  Stan- 
ford University.  With  four  children  in  school  he  devotes  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  furtherment  of  school  affairs. 

The  Coronado  board  of  trustees  is  an  outstanding  board,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  a  retired  general  of  marines,  a  professional 
man,  and  a  business  man.  Life  is  represented  in  three  angles 
on  the  board  and  that  is  perhaps  why  there  is  such  harmony 
and  growth,  and  is  why  this  board  has  stood  successively  for 
three  terms  without  opposition. 

In  the  school's  two  executives,  Fred  A.  Boyer  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  J.  Leslie  Cutler  in  the  high  school,  the  Coro- 
nado schools  have  two  fine  schoolmen.  Both  are  interested  in 
their  work  and  in  the  city.  Both  are  Rotarians.  This  year 
J.  Leslie  Cutler  is  president  of  the  organization.  The  children 
of  the  Coronado  schools  are  fortunate  to  be  in  such  capable 
hands. 
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ORDER      NOW 
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—  New  Books  — 

A  MAN  UNAFRAID,  the  story  of  John  Charles  Fremont,  by  Herbert  Bash- 
ford  and  Harr  Wagner.  Price  $5.  De  luxe,  autographed  edition  $10.  Favor- 
ably reviewed  by  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  Kansas  City  Star,  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  John  D.  Barry,  and  others. 

■f    -f    -t 
THE  DIARY  OF  AN  OLD  BOHEMIAN.    A  novel  of  whimsical  humor  by 
Thomas  Nunan  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.    Price  $2. 

1    -f    1 
THE  EARLY  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LUTHER  BURBANK,  by  his 
sister,    Emma   Burbank   Beeson,   with  introduction  by   David   Starr  Jordan. 
Price  $2. 
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GLORIA  AMORIS,  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems,  with  Notes  on  Personal  and 
Objective  Poetry,  by  Charles  Daniels.  Price  $2.  This  is  a  book  of  modern 
poetry  of  the  classical  type.    Attractively  printed   and  bound. 

i    i    i 
A    HANDBOOK   FOR   CALIFORNIACS,   a  key   to  the  pronunciation   of 
Spanish  and  Indian  Place  Names,  by  Gertrude  Mott,  with  foreword  by  Doc- 
tor H.  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  California.    Price  $1.25. 
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CALIFORNIA    HISTORY,   a   history   of   California   in   narrative  form   by 
Harr    Wagner    and    Mark    Keppel.     A    book    that    gives    factual   material    as 
well  as  the  romantic  background  of  California.    Trade  edition.    Price  $1.75. 

Standard  Books  on  California  That  Should  Be  in 
Every  Private  and  Public  Library 

LITERARY  CALIFORNIA.  Over  400  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  180 
portraits,  and  list  of  1500  California  writers.  Gathered  by  Ella  Sterling 
Mighels.  First  literary  historian  of  California.  432  pages,  size  6x9.  Price  $4. 
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POEMS  OF  JOAQUIN  MILLER,  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras.    Sold  separately. 
Sets,  per  volume,  $1.75.    Autographed  de  luxe  edition,  per  volume  $10.  These 
volumes    comprise    the   most    complete    edition    of   Mr.    Miller's    work.     They 
have  been  grouped  under  the  following  titles: 

Volume  One — Introduction,  Autobiography,  and  Favorite  Poems. 

Volume  Two — Songs  of  the  Sierras. 

Volume  Three — Songs  of  Sunlands. 

Volume  Four — Songs  of  Italy. 

Volume  Five — Songs  of  the  American  Seas. 

Volume  Six — Poetic    Plays,    containing    "The    Danites,"    "Forty- 
Nine,"   "Tally-ho,"  and   "An   Oregon   Idyl." 

Volume  Seven — The  Building  of  the  City  Beautiful. 
■f  -f  -f 
ADVENTURING  IN  CALIFORNIA,  YESTERDAY,  TODAY,  AND  THE 
DAY  BEFORE  YESTERDAY,  with  authentic  diary  of  two  old  prospectors 
from  whom  Bret  Harte  secured  the  material  for  "Tennessee's  Pardner,"  by 
Jessie  Heaton  Parkinson.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50.  The  diary  has  special 
value  on  account  of  its  source  material  of  the  "days  of  '49." 

1    -f    -f 
VARIANT  VOICES,  a  book  of  poems  by  Anna  Rozilla  Crever,  with  intro- 
duction by  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell.    Price  $1.50. 

■f    i    i 
WEST  WINDS,  a  book  of  verse  by  the  California  Writers'  Club.    Introduc- 
tion by   Ina  Donna  Coolbrith.    Price  $2. 
1    1    -f 
AT   THE    SHRINE   OF    SONG,    by    Herbert    Bashford.     Library   edition, 
$1.50;  de  luxe  edition,  $5. 

HILL  TRAILS  AND  OPEN  SKY,  by  Harry  Noyes  Pratt.  A  book  of 
California  verse.    Price  $1.50. 

■f    i   r 

LIBRARY  WINDOWS,  by  Retta  Parrott  of  the  City  Library  of  Sacra- 
mento.   Illustrated  by  James  Holden.    Price  $1.50. 

i    1    1 
CALIFORNIA  WILDFLOWER  SONGS,  by  Leila  France.    Price  $I.    A 
collection   of   fifteen   songs  for  children,   including  "The   Buttercup,"   "Baby 
Blue    Eyes,"    "Poppies,"    "Lupine,"    "Golden    Rod,"    "California    Holly," 
"Poison  Oak,"  etc. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  LARK,  by  Leila  France.    Price  $l. 

i  -f  f 
THOMAS  STARR  KING'S  ORATION  ON  SOCRATES,  with  critical  in- 
troduction and  notes..  By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  Director  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Thomas  Starr  King's  having  been  selected  as 
one  of  California's  two  immortals  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  gives  this  book  an 
unusual  value.    Price  $1.25. 

STORIES  OF  WILDFLOWERS  CHILDREN  LOVE,  by  Katherine 
Chandler.    Price  $1.50.  f    f   y 

COMRADES  OF  THE  DESERT,  by  Ruth  Thompson.  A  book  for  chil- 
dren.   Price  $1.25.    The  only  children's  book  on  our  great  Western  desert. 

■f    f    i 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  TAME  COYOTE,  by  Madge  Morris  Wagner. 
Price  80  cents.  .    .    . 

RAFAEL,  A  California  Romance,  by  Charles  Franklin  Carter.    Price  $1.75. 

■f    1    1 
SOME  BY-WAYS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  by  Charles  Franklin  Carter.    Price 
$1.50. 

A  PIONEER  MOTHER  OF  CALIFORNIA,  by  Elisha  Brooks,  formerly 
principal  of  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco.  This  book,  containing  cov- 
ered-wagon experiences,  is  of  special  value.    Price  $1. 
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STATE  BOARD  MEET 


The  board  met  in  regular  quarterly  session  at 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Monday  and  Tuesday  and 
the  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  October  3-5,  inclu- 
sive. On  the  adoption  of  the  minutes,  the  board 
discussed  and  approved  changes  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  public  schools  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  1927  school  law.  The  major 
changes  are  as  follows : 

1..  The  curriculum  formerly  laid  down  for  all 
junior  college  courses  now  applies  to  the  junior 
certificate  course  only.  The  other  junior  college 
courses  were  left  without  prescription. 

-.  The  minimum  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  high  schools  of  California  were 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

English,  30  credits  (three  years)  ;  United 
States  History  and  civics,  minimum  10  credits 
(one  year) ;  a  laboratory  science,  minimum  10 
credits  (one  year) ;  a  second  major  of  at  least 
30  credits  (three  years)  in  any  of  the  ten  sub- 
jects listed.  (In  the  old  rules  and  regulations, 
two  majors  chosen  from  the  five  academic  sub- 
jects listed  were  required.) 
.  Sections  II,  XII,  and  XIII,  school  attendance, 
junior  college  courses  of  study  and  high  school 
courses  of  study,  respectively,  were  adopted  and 
approved  until  June  30,  1928,  only. 

Mrs.  Dora  A.  Stearns  was  unanimously  elected 
vice  president  of  the  board. 

The  following  named  persons,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, were  confirmed  as  members  of  the 
California  Curriculum  Commission:  Fred  M. 
Hunter,  City  Superintendent,  Oakland,  four 
years;  Merton  E.  Hill,  principal  high  school  and 
junior  college,  Ontario,  four  years;  L.  E.  Cheno- 
weth,  County  Superintendent,  Bakersfield,  three 
years;  Gladys  E.  Morehead,  classroom  teacher, 
Los  Angeles,  three  years ;  Nell  Breen,  elementary 
principal,  San  Diego,  two  years ;  Willa  A.  Marsh, 
junior  high  school,  Fresno,  two  years;  John  A. 
Hockett,  University  of  California,  one  year; 
Julia  L.  Hahn,  kindergarten— primary,  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  year;  Ethel  Salisbury,  University-  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  and  city;  Katherine 
Barnett,  music,  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers 
College;  William  John  Cooper,  Superintendent 
of  Public.  Instruction. 

The  secretary  submitted  a  statement  of  the 
status  of  the  language  textbook  situation,  to- 
gether with  certain  recommendations,  which 
were  adopted.  These  recommendations  required 
that  the  textbook  committee  of  the  board  gather 
all  available  evidence  and  formulate  a  report  for 
action  at  the  January  meeting,  and  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  board  that  an  adoption  be  made 
at  the  January  meeting  and  the  new  books  be 
ready  for  distribution  for  the  opening  of  the  ' 
schools  in  September. 

The  matter  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  high 

school    principals'    convention    was    considered 

and  referred  to  the  secretary  with  power  to  act. 

•The  secretary  reported  on  a  proposed  study 


on  problems  of  secondary  education,  on  the 
progress  of  the  codification  of  the  school  law, 
and  on  the  progress  of  the  investigation  of  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  deaf. 

The  secretary's  recommendation  regarding 
the  investigation  of  supplementary  textbooks 
required  by  chapter  5S1  of  the  statutes  of  1927 
was  approved. 

At  a  meeting  with  the  state  teachers'  college 
presidents,  a  modification  of  their  rules  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  when  part  of  a  cur- 
riculum has  been  completed  in  one  California 
teachers'  college  and  part  in  another,  a  student 
may  be  graduated  from  either  upon  an  arrange- 
ment as  to  units  done  in  residence;  and  the 
board  listened  to  reports  from  President  Phelps 
upon  the  steps  being  taken  to  acquire  an  athletic 
field  at  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  upon  the  donation  of  a  Lincoln  library 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wyles  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  the  college,  and  President  Osenbaugh 
upon  the  steps  taken  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  the  college  in  temporary  quarters. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  board  gave  atten- 
tion to  its  new  functions  as  trustees  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Historical  Association  and  requested 
Doctor  Owen  C.  Coy  to  prepare  an  outline  of 
plans  for  submission  to  the  board  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  follows: 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  Per  Annum — Mrs.  Fannie  P. 
Bronson,  San  Francisco ;  William  A.  Caldwell,  Berke- 
ley; Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dnnster,  Los  Angeles;  Frances  M. 
Edwards.  San  Francisco ;  Walter  Huddleston  Graves, 
Carpinteria;  Anna  M.  Grozelier,  San  Francisco;  Rosa- 
lie Harby,  San  Francisco;  Anna  Celia  Herndon,  San 
Francisco;  Sophia  A.  Hobe.  Menlo  Park;  Mrs.  Cassie 
L.  Ives,  St.  Helena;  Anna  R.  Jackson,  Napa;  Minnie 
D.  Johnson,  Tustin;  Patrick  P.  Kennedy,  Riverside; 
Mrs.  Daisy  B.  Lawton,  San  Rafael;  Elizabeth  S. 
Louderback.  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Lynch, 
Piedmont;  Mrs.  Lntetia  A.  Max^vell,  Napa;  Julia  Mc- 
Donald, San  Francisco;  Helen  Frances  McFarland, 
San  Francisco;  William  Andrew  Mullins,  Los  Angeles; 
Anna  M.  Richardson,  Oakland;  Margaret  Annie 
Rollins,  San  Francisco;  Jennie  M.  Ross,  Covina;  Helen 
M.  Rutherford,  San  Francisco ;  Manuela  G.  Salcido, 
San  Francisco;  Joshua  Dean  Simkins,  East  San  Diego; 
Zella  Springsteen,  Napa;  Clara  C.  Steinmetz,  Sea- 
bright;  Janet  K.  Storrie,  Oakland;  Mrs.  Jennie  J. 
Wade,  Los  Angeles. 

Under  Section  9  of  the  Law — Mrs.  Laura  M.  Carver, 
Santa  Monica;  Callie  M.  Darnell,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Florence  B.  Delano.  San  Diego;  Christine  Littebrant, 
Stockton;  Ralph  W.  Maltbie,  Tujunga;  Eugenia  Mur- 
ray, Monterey;  Mrs.  Eva  H.  North,  San  Francisco; 
Mabel  D.  Pratt.  Los  Angeles;  Sheldon  W.  Shafer, 
Porterville ;  A.  Clarence  Smith,  Los  Angeles;  Clara  M. 
Stoddard,  Merced;  Mrs.  Alice  R.  Whitford,  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sacramento, 
January  3,  1928! 

Respectfully  submitted, 
William  John  Coopek,  Secretary. 


BACK  TO  THE  OLD  HOME 


By  Eliza  D.  Keith 
Principal  of  Sherman  School,  San  Francisco 

Mrs.  Fannie  P.  Bronson,  late  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  Department,  of  which  she  has  been 
an  honored  member  for  a  number  of  years,  has 


resigned  from  the  ranks  of  teachers  with  an 
enviable  record  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  princi- 
pal. 

Her  work  among  the  primary  children  was 
marked  by  great  success,  and  her  method  of 
teaching  reading  brought  quick  and  satisfac- 
tory results.  As  principal  of  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son School,  Mrs.  Bronson  displayed  characteris- 
tics that  marked  her  as  a  wonderful  executive, 
an  inspiring  leader,  and  a  true  and  loyal  friend 
to  all  her  teachers.  Under  her  inspiration,  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  was  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic body,  anticipating  the  needs  of  the 
school  and  rising  to  meet  them  with  great  una- 
nimity and  success. 

Mrs.  Bronson  comes  from  a  family  of  educa- 
tors. Her  father,  the  late  Judge  R.  F.  Peckham, 
was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  more 
than  one  public  school  in  the  central  valley  re- 
gion. The  late  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pillot,  dean  of  his- 
tory in  the  San  Jose  High  School,  was  an  elder 
sister,  and  Miss  L.  Angelina  Peckham,  vice  prin- 
cipal of  the  Yerba  Buena  School,  is  another  one 
of  the  talented  Peckham  family. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  her  associates  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  Mrs.  Bronson  from  the 
San  Francisco  school  department,  but  she  is  to 
be  congratulated  that  she  carries  with  her  the 
love  and  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
also  for  the  fact  that  she  is  going  back  to  the 
old  home  in  San  Jose,  where  she  will  dispense 
the  same  generous  hospitality  for  which  the 
Peckham  home  has  so  long  been  the  exponent. 
Her  host  of  friends  in  San  Jose  are  eager  to 
welcome  her  back  to  their  social  circle,  but  those 
of  us  who  have  known  and  loved  her  in  San 
Francisco,  for  her  sterling  worth  and  splendid 
loyalty,  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Bronson  will  still  re- 
tain her  residence  in  San  Francisco,  alternating 
between  the  two  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose. 

We  know  that  at  all  times  her  great  big  heart 
will  turn  back  to  all  of  us  with  love,  and  often 
with  longing,  but  we  feel  assured  that  in  the 
life  that  now  opens  before  her,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  plans  not  possible  to  the  school  teacher- 
principal  and  in  education,  she  will  fill  her  lei- 
sure with  accomplishments  and  achievements 
that  will  bring  satisfaction  to  her  and  pride  to 
all  her  friends. 

We  wish  her  every  success  in  all  her  undertak- 
ings and  only  ask  that  she  may  think  of  us,  as 
we  shall  think  of  her. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  Mrs. 
Bronson  announcing  her  retirement : 

"October  8,  1927. 
"Mrs.  Fannie  Bronson,  Principal  Andrew  Jack- 
son School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

' ' My  Dear  Mrs.  Bronson:  On  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
City  Employees  Retirement  System  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, that  you  were  retired  October  1,  1927,  the 
Board  of  Education  directed  me  to  extend  to  you 


Reproductions  of  the 
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PAINTINGS 

One  Cent  Size 
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Two  Cent  Size 
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Send  50  cents  for  25  Art  Sub- 
jects or  25  Pilgrim  Pictures  or 
25  about  Columbus,  the  Pil- 
grims, etc.,  or  25  for  Children, 
or  25  on  the  Life  of  Christ.  Size 
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Feeding  Her  Birds. 
Millet 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  Educator,  said:  "I  am  glad  to  make  an  exception  to 
my  rule  to  commend  no  school  material,  in  favor  of  The  Perry  Pictures.  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  them  from  the  first,  and  regard  them  as  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  our  school  equipment.  They  should  be  in  every  school,  not 
only  in  the  larger  cities,  but  in  the  smallest  country  districts." 

BOX    7,    MALDEN,   MASS. 
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Hand  colored,  same  size,  two 
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The  Perry  Pictures 
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Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 
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miniature  illustrations,  listing  2,250 
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its  congratulations  on  the  long  and  highly  suc- 
cessful service  you  have  completed,  now  that  you 
have  come  to  the  end  of  your  administration  as 
teacher  and  principal  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

»  "Yours  has  been  a  service  of  highest  value 
to  your  city  and  to  your  state,  a  labor  of  love 
and  devotion  to  duty,  and  service  efficiently 
rendered.  This  service  has  registered  itself  in 
the  lives  of  many  useful  citizens,  and  will, 
through  them  and  those  they  contact,  continue  to 
be  a  potent  force  for  good  through  the  long 
years  ahead. 

"The  Board  of  Education  deeply  regrets  the 
loss  after  October  1,  1927,  of  your  services,  but 
it  realizes  that  you  have  richly  earned  the  right 
to  retire  from  these  duties. 

"May  your  future  be  filled  with  the  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  good 
work  well  performed.  The  board  hopes  that  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  know  that  you  retire 
with  the  affection  of  those  you  taught,  the  es- 
teem of  your  fellow  citizens,  and  the  kindest 
wishes  of  the  administrators  of  the  Department 
of  Education. 

' '  With  high  personal  regards,  I  am 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"M.  R.  Norris, 
"Secretary  Board  of  Education." 


REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


California  boasts  5636  public  educational 
institutions  exclusive  of  her  universities,  it 
has  been  announced  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  The  schools  were  classified  as 
follows :  Elementary  schools,  4125 ;  kinder- 
gartens, 907 ;  high  schools,  466 ;  teachers'  col- 
leges, 7;  junior  .colleges,  10;  junior  high 
schools,  121. 

With  the  aim.  of  standardizing  school  work 
in  the  Coastside  schools  of  San  Mateo  County, 
an  organization  of  teachers  and  trustees  is 
being  formed.  The  organization  is  encour- 
aged by  the  County  Superintendent,  Pansy 
Abbott,  and  the  rural  school  supervisor,  Miss 
Freeman,  who  has  instituted  a  new  line  of 
work.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mahoney,  former  super- 
visor of  speech  correction,  states  that  classes 
in  that  work  have  been  begun  in  a  number  of 
the  schools.  One  of  the  schools  that  is  meeting 
with  especial  success  in  this  line  of  work  is 
the  Moss  Beach  school,  where  Mrs.  Bessie  Ol- 
son and  Miss  Meadows  have  been  trying  it 
out.  The  following  represent  the  staffs  of 
the  Coastside  schools:  Half  moon  Bay — H.  0. 
Olson,  principal;  Miss  Agnes  Gilcrest,  Miss 
Belle  Vallejo,  Mrs.  Florence  Merta,  and 
Mrs.  Mabel  Valladoo.  Moss  Beach— Mrs. 
Bessie  Olson,  principal,  and  Miss  Crystal 
Meadows.  Montara — Miss  Frances  Reynolds. 
Purissima — Mrs.  Lynch.  Tunitas— Mrs.  Wain- 
wright.  Higgins — Miss  E.  Foss. 

The  trustees'  institute  for  this  year  in  San 
Diego  County  was  an  unqualified  success,  ac- 
cording to  report.  Many  districts  sent  more 
than  the  regular  delegate,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  complete  board  was  present.  Mark 
Keppel's  discussion  of  the  school  law  was 
timely.  His  participation  in  the  conference 
of  the  trustees  in  the  afternoon  was  an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  success  of  the  conven- 
tion. Ada  York  is  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  .  .  . 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  former  secretary 
of  the  California  Teachers  Association,  is  in 
the  East,  where  he  is  scheduled  to  give  a  num- 
ber of  talks.  He  will  appear  before  the  Mis- 
souri State  Teachers  Association  and  make 
two  addresses  and  is  scheduled  for  several 
lectures  before  the  Arizona  Teachers  Associa- 
tion. 


The  Muzzey  Histories 

Popular 

in 

Pacific  Coast  Territory 

In  California,  Washington,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  where 
each  school  chooses  the  book  to  be  used  —  i.  e.,  where  the 
teachers  of  the  subject  select  the  book  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  |heir  pupils— MORE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  USE  MUZZEY'S 
HISTORIES  THAN  ARE  USING  ALL  OTHER  AMERI- 
CAN HISTORIES  COMBINED. 

There  were  More  High  Schools  This  Fall  that  Intro- 
duced Muzzey's  New  Book,  "History  of  the  American 
People,"  than  there  were  introducing  any  other  book  on  any 
High  School  Subject. 

This  Fall 

In  the  Chicago  Territory,  i.  e.,  in  the  Middle  West, 
1200  schools  took  the  new  "History  of  the  American 
People"  by  Muzzey.  While  our  records  are  incomplete  the 
indications  are  that  no  less  than  2500  schools  throughout  the 
country  have  taken  the  New  Muzzey  published  last  spring. 
Read  Muzzey's  last  section  entitled  "Passing  the 
Torch"  and  you'll  understand  one  of  the  reasons  why  teach- 
ers of  American  history  advocate  this  book.  It  makes  for 
better  citizenship. 

.  n& 

GINN  &  COMPANY 

'Publishers 
45  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


By  Mat  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organizer,  California  State  Library 


Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library 

For  A  true  conception  of  California  county 
Eree  libraries  many  of  them  should  be  visited. 
There  is  a  common  purpose  which  is  always 
apparent,  but  the  scope  of  the  service  and 
the  methods  employed  are  determined  by 
local  conditions.  The  observer  at  least  should 
see  a  county  library  in  a  county  having  small 
assessed  valuation  where  the  librarian  is  ham- 
pered by  small  funds  and  topographical  dif- 
ficulties and  contrast  it  with  one  in  a  county 
with  large  resources  and  excellent  transpor- 
tation  facilities  in  order  to  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  library  service  given  by  our 
far-famed  California  county  free  libraries. 
Nevertheless  it  is  an  inspiring  experience  to 
visit  the  large  county  libraries  that  are  un- 
trammeled  in  their  development. 

Reports  from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Free 
Library,  the  largest  one  in  the  state,  leave 
one  dazed  by  the  magnitude  of  its  service. 
It  is  a  big  business  institution  with  six  de- 
partments comprising  a  staff  of  forty-seven. 
The  head  of  each  department  makes  a  writ- 
ten report  annually  to  the  county  librarian. 
The  reports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1 027,  reveal  most  interesting  facts. 

The  book  order  department  shows  the  fol- 
lowing purchases  of  books:  For  the  branches' 
collection  (including  four  high  schools), 
.'14,068  volumes,  costing  $53,263.14;  teachers' 
library,  1226  volumes,  at  a  cost  of  $1793.15 ; 
supplementary  textbooks  for  elementary 
schools,  50,752  volumes,  totaling  $36,405.35. 


The  total  number  purchased,  86,946,  included 
new  titles  and  replacements  of  lost  and  worn- 
out  books. 

The  work  of  rounding  out  the  larger 
branch  collections  has  been  continued.  Much 
valuable  reference  material  has  been  bought. 
In  addition  to  books,  179  music  records  have 
been  purchased  for  use  in  the  schools.  They 
include  classical  and  semicla.ssical  subjects; 
also  a  complete  set  of  educational  records 
graded  to  correspond  with  a  series  of  music 
readers  used  in  the  schools. 

The  catalogue  department  reported  39,715 
volumes  catalogued  during  the  year  for  the 
community,  high  schools,  general  hospital, 
and  teachers'  library  branches.  To  the  39,715 
volumes  mentioned  should  be  added,  for  pur- 
poses of  cataloguing  comparison,  the  13,381 
actual  titles  catalogued  for  the  larger  branches 
during  the  year.  This  constantly  growing- 
function  is  hard  to  visualize  since  the  work 
is  done  from  official  records  rather  than  from 
the  books  themselves. 

The  shelf -listing  and  cataloguing  of  1555 
bound  volumes  of  periodicals,  the  completion 
of  an  official  union  catalogue  for  the  high 
schools,  and  the  cataloguing  of  150  music 
records  were  some  of  the  other  accomplish- 
ments of  this  department  over  whose  desks 
"pass  in  crowding  succession  the  big  parade 
of  books." 

The  head  of  this  department  is  also  editor 
of  Books  and  Notes,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library. 


The   binding   and    workroom   department  | 
presented    a   statistical   report   showing   an  ] 
astonishing  amount  of  work  done  during  the  | 
year.    Besides  regular  routine  work  this  de-  | 
partment  made  covers  for  the  library  bulle- 
tin, Books  and  Notes,  and  for  "Instructions  to 
Branch  Librarians,"  which  were  sent  to  each 
branch  of  the  county  library.   Many  posters 
and  various  kinds  of  signs  were  made  for  the 
branches. 

By  means  of  an  electric  stylus  and  gold 
leaf,  150  victrola  records  received  call  num- 
bers and  the  property  mark  "L.  A.  Co.  Li-  I 
brary." 

The  service  given  by  the  county  library  to 
the  teachers  and  pupils  through  its  school  de- 
partment and  teachers'  library  is  almost  in- 
credible. There  are  15,168  volumes  in  the 
teachers'  library  and  subscriptions  are  carried 
for  fifty  of  the  best  educational  magazines. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  strictly  pro- 
fessional reading.  By  means  of  parcel  post, 
teachers  one  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
main  library  are  supplied  with  books  with- 
out difficulty.  During  the  year  there  were 
seven  hundred  new  applications  for  teacher's' 
cards,  and  the  circulation  from  the  teachers' 
library  numbered  16,398. 

The  school  department  serves  109  elemen- 
tary and  four  high  school  districts,  which 
comprise  153  school  buildings.  During  the 
year,  1295  visits  were  made  to  the  schools. 
Most  of  the  books  are  delivered  by  truck,  but 
parcel  post  is  used  for  sending  books  to  the 
more  distant  schools  and  for  rush  delivery. 
The  truck  for  this  department  maintains  an 
average  daily  mileage  of  about  110  during  the 
school  year.  From  two  to  seventeen  schools 
are  visited  a  day,  depending  on  the  distance 
and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.   Through 
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the  visits  of  the  head  of  the  department  and 
assistants  a  close  contact  is  made  with  the 
teachers. 

During  the  year,  114,286  supplementary 
books,  244  maps,  30  globes,  64  sets  of  ency- 
clopedias, and  21  unabridged  dictionaries 
were  delivered  and  135,139  supplementary 
books  were  returned.  An  extra  effort  was 
made  this  year  to  clear  old  charge  records 
and  to  have  worn  books  and  books  not  being 
used  returned  to  the  library  for  mending  and 
discarding. 

A  special  piece  of  work  this  year  has  been 
to  provide  each  school  with  a  card  index  re- 
cording the  county  material  at  the  school. 
The  aim  is  to  have  each  index  complete  by 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  so  that  ac- 
curate records  may  be  kept  hereafter. 

Four  high  schools  have  been  served  by  con- 
tract with  the  county  library.  The  library 
purchases  books  and  magazines  ordered,  cata- 
logues the  new  books,  and  looks  after  the 
binding  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  books 
originally  a  part  of  the  high  school  libraries 
are  being  catalogued.  The  department  has 
made  thirty  visits  to  the  high  schools  during 
the  year  and  delivered  1823  books,  besides  as- 
sisting in  problems  of  reorganization  and  in 
securing  reference  material. 

The  school  department  has  two  special  aims 
for  the  new  year:  to  assist  the  schools  in  se- 
curing a  more  orderly  arrangement  of  their 
books  and  records,  thus  increasing  the  useful- 
ness of  their  stock,  and  to  work  with  the 
children's  librarian  in  maintaining  high 
standards  of  reading  among  the  young  people 
in  the  county  schools. 

The  branch  department  furnished  general 
reading  through  166  community  branches  to 
an  estimated  population  of  410,000  over  an 
area  of  3459  square  miles,  including  the 
islands  of  Santa  Catalina  and  San  Clemente. 
In  suburban  sections  some  of  these  branches 
have  the  aspect  of  small-town  libraries,  with 
a  circulation  ranging  from  50,000  to  80,000. 
Many  small  branches  are  located  in  the  moun- 
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tains  and  on  the  desert.  The  most  distant 
one  is  116  miles  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  county  library. 

To  these  branches,  large  and  small,  were 
sent  2828  shipments,  varying  in  size  from  75 
to  300  volumes.  County  library  trucks  car- 
ried 1064  shipments,  and  1764  parcel  post 
shipments  filled  19,070  special  requests  sent 
in  by  borrowers  during  the  year. 

The  selection  and  preparation  of  shipments 
to  round  out  and  bring  up  to  date  the  branch 
collections  that  lack  certain  titles  and  sub- 
jects is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  de- 
partment. A  total  of  90,051  volumes  were 
sent  out  during  the  year.  The  volumes  re- 
turned from  the  branches  because  worn  out, 
in  need  of  repair,  or  for  purpose  of  exchange, 
totaled  68,809.  On  June  30,  1927,  there  were 
21,242  more  volumes  deposited  at  the  various 
branches  than  there  were  on  the  same  date 
last  year. 

The  home  use  of  books  representing  a  cir- 
culation of  1,701,088  meant  a  gain  of  239,- 
685  compared  with  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1926.  Greater  liberality  in  loaning  books, 
time  and  effort  spent  in  filling  requests,  and 
the  rounding  out  of  book  collections  were  the 
apparent  reasons  for  this  gratifying  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  library  by  its  91,945  regis- 
tered borrowers. 

The  branch  department  car  was  out  285 
days  with  additional  service  from  the  school 
department  and  a  supply  car  for  sixty-four 
days  during  the  year.  The  county  librarian 
made  153  visits  and  other  staff  members  1102 
visits  to  branches,  and  branch  librarians 
made  251  calls  to  the  department.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  calls  sixty-three  branch  libra- 
rians attended  one  all-day  meeting  held  at 
headquarters.  The  staff  visitors  find  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  work 
of  the  branch  librarians,  which  they  attribute 
in  part  to  this  contact. 

A  future  need  that  is  receiving  considera- 
tion is  provision  for  more  instruction  for 
branch  librarians  than  can  be  given  by  the 
staff  visitor  at  the  time  of  the  regular  visit. 

The  department  of  work  with  children, 
established  in  January,  1927,  and  the  refer- 
ence department,  established  July  1,  1927, 
give  promise  of  being  strong  factors  in  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library  system. 

A  children's  librarian  has  been  appointed. 
A  count  made  in  June  of  the  number  of  ju- 
venile books  in  the  county  library  disclosed 
a  total  of  86,636  volumes.  The  number  added 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1927,  was 
17,068,  or  49  per  cent  of  all  books  catalogued. 

The  first  concern  of  the  children's  librarian 
has  been  an  attempt  to  supply  each  branch 
with  an  adequate  and  basic  collection  of  the 
best  juvenile  books.  Each  custodian  will  thus 
be  assured  a  more  permanent  stock  of  stand- 
ard titles  with  which  to  work,  while  the  more 
ephemeral  titles  will  circulate  from  place  to 
place,  keeping  the  collection  varied. 

Sixty-two  branches  were  visited  by  the 
children's  librarian  between  January  and 
July.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  is  to  talk 
over  individual  problems  branch  librai'ians 
may  have  in  bringing  boys,  girls,  and  books 
together ;  to  visit  schools  to  talk  about  books ; 
to  read  with  the  boys  and  girls  themselves; 
and  to  attend  parent-teacher  associations  and 
club  meetings,  where  the  importance  of  right 
reading  for  children  may  be  impressed  di- 
rectly upon  those  who  are  with  the  children 
every  day. 

The  reference  department  will  take  care  of 
the  large  increase  in  reference  work  that 
comes  from  individuals  all  over  the  county,  as 
well  as  from  the  branch  and  school  libraries. 
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The  volume  of  \\;ork  done  by  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Free  Library  is  amazing,  yet 
the  tax  rate  for  the  support  of  the  library  is 
only  four  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  assessed  valuation  taxable  for  county  pur- 
poses. The  cost  to  the  individual  taxpayer  is 
veiy  small,  yet  the  returns  are  very  great. 
1       i       1 

Notes 

Pressure  of  applications  for  the  year  course 
of  the  Riverside  Library  Service  School  lias  been 
such  that  plans  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
enrollment  from  sixteen  students  to  twenty-five 
tor  the  course  beginning  Tuesday,  January  3, 
L928. 

"The  American  County"  is  the  official  pub- 
lication for  the  eleven  Western  States  County 
Officials  Association  comprising  410  counties; 
also  the  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, County  Supervisors  Association  of  the 
Sau  Joaquin  Valley,  and  Washington  State  As- 
sociation of  County  Commissioners.  In  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  this  journal,  under  special 
articles,  the  leading  place  is  given  to  an  excel- 
lent article  on  "The  Kern  County  Free  Li- 
brary, or  What  Four  Cents  Can  Do,"  written 
by  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock,  librarian  of  the  Kern 
County  Free  Library. 

On  October  31  Milton  J.  Ferguson  and  family 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe.  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  sent  as  the  guest  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
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ment  for  International  Peace.  He  represented 
California  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Li- 
brary Association  at  Edinburgh  and  delivered 
an  address  on  California  county  free  libraries. 

Miss  Sarah  McCardle,  county  librarian  of 
Fresno  County,  was  granted  a  month 's  leave  of 
absence  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  order 
that  she  might  make  a  trip  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

During  September  Green  Mountain,  Oakvale, 
Hornitos,  and  Coulterville  school  districts  of 
Mariposa  County  joined  the  Merced  County 
Free  Library.  All  of  the  schools  of  Mariposa 
County  are  now  brandies  of  the  Merced  County 
Library,  which  is  serving  Mariposa  County  by 
contract  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of 
the  county  library  law. 

The  new  building  of  the  Saratoga  branch  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Free  Library  was  opened 
to  the  public  recently.  This  building  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  civic  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Sara- 
toga, as  it  was  erected  by  them  from  local  sub- 
scriptions. 

During  October  the  county  library  organizer  of 
the  state  library  attended  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  County,  City,  and  District  Superin- 
tendents of  Schools.  Visits  were  also  made  to 
county  libraries  in  San  Diego,  Imperial,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Orange  counties. 


WESTERN  AUTUMN  DISPLAY 


An  event  of  much  interest  to  nature  lovers, 
teachers,  and  students  will  be  held  at  the 
Thomas  Welton  Stanford  Art  Gallery  at 
Stanford  University,  November  23  to  De- 
cember 4.  The  Wild  Flower  Conservation 
League  is  sponsoring  a  Western  autumn  out- 
of-doors  display  in  the  interest  of  conserving 
the  wild  birds  and  other  disappearing  forms 
of  wild  life  and  their  natural  food  supply. 
Members  of  the  junior  bird  and  wild  flower 
clubs  are  contributing  nature  posters  to  help 
carry  out  the  idea.  Inferential  groupings  of 
native  birds,  the  autumn  berries,  nuts,  seeds, 
cones,  and  specimens  of  native  shrubs,  trees, 
and  late-blooming  wild  flowers  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many.  There  is  also  to  be  a  seashore 
exhibit,  "treasures  of  the  ebb  tide,"  etc.  The 
affair  is  being  arranged  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Bertha  M.  Rice  and  Roland  Rice 
of  Saratoga  and  Roxana  Ferris  of  Stanford 
University.  Notable  scientists  are  aiding  with 
the  natural  history  display,  which  will  be 
open  to  the  public  on  the  above  dates  from 
10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily. 
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NORTHERN  C.  T.  A.  ELECTION 


R.  W.  Everett,  Sacramento  educator,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association.  He  succeeds  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Hughes  of  Durham.  The  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  association  chose  C.  K.  Price, 
Orland,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Minnie  Gray, 
Yuba  City,  secretary,  and  J.  D.  Sweeney,  Red 
Bluff,  treasurer.  Other  officers  chosen  by  the 
northern  section  of  the  association  were :  Ex- 
ecutive committee — E.  A.  Powers,  Chieo ; 
Miss  Lauretta  M.  Ferguson,  Sacramento; 
Curtis  Warren,  Marysville;  C.  E.  Coupe, 
Washington;  E.  H.  Paden,  Vacaville;  S.  P. 
Robins,  Chico.  State  council  —  Ethel  I. 
Baker,  Fruitridge;  E.  I.  Cook,  Sacramento; 
R.  E.  Golway,  Sacramento;  C.  C.  Hughes, 
Sacramento;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Dur- 
ham;  Julia  M.  Donovan,  Sacramento. 


CALIFORNIA  HISTORY 


The  old  idea  that  California  was  an  island, 
according  to  the  earliest  maps  of  the  world,  is 
refuted  by  an  interesting  volume  which  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Pomona  Col- 
lege Library. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  California  was 
regarded  by  map  makers  and  geographers  as 
an  island  as  late  as  1702,  but  that  this  was 
evidently  refuted  by  one  of  the  earliest  geog- 
raphers is  shown  in  an  original  copy  of  Mer- 
eator's  Atlas  now  in  the  Pomona  College  Li- 
brary. 

Mercator's  Atlas  was  first  published  by 
Hondius  in  Holland  in  1636  and  later  was 
corrected  in  1702.  An  original  edition  of  the 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Florida  by  De 
Soto  refers  to  the  "Island  of  California," 
while  Mercator's  Atlas  shows  California  to 
be  a  part  of  the  mainland. 

Among  other  priceless  treasures  possessed 
by  the  Mason  Library  of  California  and 
Western  American  History  housed  in  the  li- 
brary of  Pomona  College  is  a  leaf  from  the 
original  Gutenberg  Bible  printed  in  the  illu- 
minated block  type  of  1453.  One  volume  of 
the  second  edition  of  De  Vaca's  exploration 
of  the  Americas,  first  published  in  1565  and 
now  valued  at  more  than  $1925,  is  also  in  the 
possession  of  the  library.  Copies  of  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco  directories  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  rush  are  filed  in  the  library 
and  are  of  unique  value  because  of  the  names 
contained  therein  and  because  of  the  adver- 
tising.     .  .    ,   . 


The  Sutter  County  Teachers  Association  met 
on  October  18  and  elected  the  following  to  of- 
fice for  the  coming  year :  President,  Thomas  L. 
Nelson,  Yuba  City  High  School ;  first  vice 
president,  Frank  E.  Willard,  Central  Gaither 
Union  School ;  second  vice  president,  Minnie 
M.  Gray,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools ; 
third  vice  president,  Isabelle  C.  Jackson, 
Pleasant  Grove  Union  School.  All  active 
teachers  are  members  of  the  association,  and 
this  year  the  membership  numbers  130.  The 
group  meets  four  times  a  year  at  the  various 
high  school  buildings. 


C.  C.  Hughes,  City  Superintendent  of  the 
Sacramento  schools,  has  leased  ground  for 
the  school  board  in  the  Homeland  District, 
Sacramento,  where  temporary  school  build- 
ings for  elementary  children  are  to  be  built 
to  fill  immediate  needs. 


Enrollment  in  the  schools  of  Alhambra.  is     • 
this  year  1009  greater  than  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  figures  recently  compiled. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editor.] 


William  Hubert,  at  one  time  principal  of 
the  Garfield  School,  Santa  Barbara,  and  re- 
cently principal  of  the  Pacific  Beach  School, 
San  Diego,  has  accepted  a  position  as  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Samoa.  He  will  sail  in 
January  to  begin  his  new  work. 


Raymond  R.  Hutchins,  editor  of  the  Teach- 
ers Club  Bulletin,  Santa  Barbara,  and  newly 
appointed  head  of  the  research  department, 
edits  a  newsy  and  interesting  bulletin  each 
month  for  the  Santa  Barbara  city  schools. 


Raymond  R.  Hutchins  has  been  appointed 
director  of  research  in  the  city  schools  of 
Santa  Barbara,  This  is  a  new  department 
which  was  established  during  the  summer. 
Paul  E.  Stewart  is  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

i  1  i 

Boy  students  of  the  Biggs  Union  High 
School  who  are  taking  shop  work  have  started 
construction  on  new  buildings  for  the  high 
school  plant.  They  are  going  to  build  a  ga- 
rage for  the  four  school  busses,  a  tool  shop, 
and  a  room  for  agriculture  classes.  W.  E. 
Wright  is  head  of  the  machine  shop.  The 
school  trustees  were  allowing  $2000  for  this 
work,  but  the  instructor  says  that  it  can  be 
done  by  the  students  for  one-half  of  that  sum, 
thus  saving  the  school  district  $1000  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  boys  practical  expe- 
rience. 

1        i        < 

Mrs.  Minnie  M.  Gray,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Sutter  County,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  nominations  for  the 
state  convention  of  School  Superintendents 
at  the  Coronado  convention  recently. 


The  opening  of  three  migratory  schools  in 
the  Corcoran  District,  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
to  accommodate  the  children  of  cotton  pick- 
ers is  announced  from  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Three  teachers 
have  been  employed  to  conduct  the  work.  An- 
other migratory  school  is  to  be  established  in 
the  Dallas  District. 


R.  F.' Saunders  has  been  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  mathematics  instructor  of  the  high 
school  faculty  in  Manteca.  He  is  taking  the 
place  of  Elmer  R.  Baddley,  who  has  resigned 
in  order  to  enter  the  commercial  field. 


C.  L.  Hubbard  of  the  Visalia  Union  High 
School  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Tu- 
lare County  English  teachers'  group.  Miss 
Julia  Gunther  of  Tulare  is  the  secretary  of 
the  organization. 

*        *        i 

December  17,  19,  and  20  are  the  days  set  for 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  which 
will  meet  in  Los  Angeles.  The  Biltmore  Ho- 
tel is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  conven- 
tion. Educators  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  will  be  in  attendance.  The  Frank  Wig- 
gins Trade  School  will  be  visited  at  one  of 
the  sessions.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  director  of  the 
division  of  vocational  education,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  is  president  of  the 
association. 

1  i  i 

Governor  C.  C.  Young  has  suggested  in  a 
letter  to  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
William  John  Cooper  that  Education  Week 
be  "the  starting  period  for  awakening  all 
California  to  our  responsibility  for  better  ac- 
quainting ourselves  with  the  work  of  our 
schools." 

r         i         i 

Alice  G.  Whitbeck,  librarian  of  Contra 
Costa  County,  issued  some  excellent  sugges- 
tions regarding  activities  for  Book  Week  in 
her  monthly  leaflet,  "Library  Link." 

■f  1  i 

The  new  $12,000  sehoolhouse  at  Sheridan, 
near  Wheatland  in  Yuba  County,  is  now 
being  occupied.  Dedication  took  place  Oc- 
tober 16. 


BROADOAKS 
BUILDING  BLOCKS 

Constructive  material  with  which  chil- 
dren love  to  build  skyscrapers,  boats 
and    houses    large    enough    to    play    in. 

Two  sets — $60  and  $90. 

Roof  boards  and  rafters  for  either  set 
$4.50  extra 

FOLDER  UPON  REQUEST 

MAY  H.  NICHOLS 

Amymay  Studio  62 1   North  El  Molino 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 


CHARLES  W.  DECKER,  D.D.S. 

Gas  Specialist — Extracting  Expert 
Rooms  308-309-310-311  PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrance  760  Market  Street 
Telephone  Kearny  1630 
Office  Hours:  9  to  12  and  1  to  5 
The  ONLY  OFFICE  in  San  Francisco  where 
the    scientific    making    and    skillful    giving    of 
PURE  NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  according  to 
the    formula    and    manner    of    the    celebrated 
"COLTON    DENTAL    ASSOCIATION," 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City,  established 
in   1863,  originators  of  the  use  of  PURE   NI- 
TROUS OXIDE  GAS  for  positively  extracting 
teeth  without  pain  is  made  a  SPECIALTY. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOTEL  STRATFORD 

242  POWELL  STREET 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Lighted  Section  Close 


to  All  Amusements 


Absolutely  Fireproof 


RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 


Announcement 

Rational 

Bookkeeping 

and  Accounting 

Advanced  Course 

Now  on  Press — Ready  Nov.  IS 

The  publication  of  the  Advanced 
Course  completes  the  series  of 
this,  the  latest  of  all  bookkeeping 
texts. 

The  Elementary  and  Advanced 
texts  together  with  one  Practice 
Set  contain  ample  material  for  the 
most  comprehensive  courses.  A 
complete  edition  of  the  textbook 
confines  the  contents  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Advanced  Course  in 
one  volume. 

Salient  Features: 

Effective  Method  of  Ap- 
proach and  Teaching  Plan. 

Broadens  the  scope  and  em- 
phasizes educational  values  of 
bookkeeping. 

Focuses  attention  on  funda- 
mentals by  eliminating  non- 
essential routine. 

Flexible  and  adapted  for  use 
under  any  conditions. 

Relieves  the  teacher  of  a  vast 
amount  of  checking  and  other 
tiresome,  ineffectual,  routine 
work. 

Teachers'  Manual  contains 
solutions  of  all  exercises  and 
problems  in  complete  detail. 

Economical  in  cost  of  sup- 
plies. 

Recognizes  the  supremacy  of 
the  teacher  in  the  trinity  of  in- 
structor, student,  and  subject- 
matter. 

LIST  PRICES 

Elementary  Text $1.50 

Advanced  Text 1.50 

Practice  Set   1.20 

Complete  Text 2.00 

Write  for  information 

THE  GREGG 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York         Chicago        Boston 

San  Francisco  Toronto 

London 
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SCAUFORNIASCHGDLI 
fARTS  -"CRAFTS 

Incorporated 

Twenty-first  Annual 

Fall  Term  in  Session 

Credit  toward  issuance  of  the  Special 

Secondary  Credential,  Arts  Type,  may 

be  obtained  thru  attendance  at  Day, 

Evening,  or  Saturday  Classes. 

For  catalog,  address 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 

Broadway  at  College  Avenue 

Oakland  California 


Fall  Term 

In  Session 

California  School 
of  Fine  Arts 

(Formerly  Mark  Hopkins  Institute) 

JONES  AND  CHESTNUT  STS. 
San  Francisco 

Catalog  mailed  on  request 


children  welcome 
LosAngeles.California 


HOTEfc, 


-  i;p  CJ=£T%  Phone 

wSSftB"^QPBinO^       TR  inity 

SIXTHATFIOUtBOAST.  5645 

Service,    not    unlike    a    well    appointed, 

generously     conducted     home,     without 

ostentation. 

Commercial  -  Residential 

Location,     accommodations,     service, 

rates — all   just    right.     Convenient   to 

everything  you'll  need,  too. 

RATES 

Without  Bath,  1  person,  $1.50 

Without  Bath,  2  persons,    2.00 

With  Bath,  1  person,  $2.00-2.50-3.00 

With  Bath,  2  persons,    2.50-3.00-3.50 

1     i     1 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 


ABOUT  BOOKS 


Decorative  Motives  of  Oriental  Art,  by 
Katherine  M.  Ball :  The  author  of  the  book 
was  formerly  supervisor  of  art  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools.  It  is  said  this  volume 
contains  matter  on  the  significance  of  orien- 
tal folklore  and  art,  the  result  of  the  author's 
research,  that  has  never  been  published  be- 
fore. Though  originally  intended  for  stu- 
dents of  oriental  lore  and  art,  the  book  is 
meeting  two  other  demands — those  made  by 
museums  and  those  made  by  educators.  In- 
cluded is  a  compendium  of  new  legends  and 
a  symbology  which  has  the  potentiality  of 
stimulating  the  imagination  of  students,  and 
a  veritable  library  of  illustrations  of  great 
beauty  which  should  establish  new  standards 
of  pictorial  and  decorative  design.  In  all, 
there  are  thirty-five  chapters  in  the  book,  be- 
ginning with  the  dragon  and  concluding  with 
the  dragon  fly.  The  intervening  chapters  are 
devoted  successively  to  four-footed  beasts, 
reptiles,  fish,  birds,  and  insects.  The  innumer- 
able deities,  historical  personages,  as  well  as 
trees,  plant  life,  rocks,  clouds,  and  the  vari- 
ous manifestations  of  wind  and  weather,  and 
676  illustrations,  including  many  master- 
pieces of  oriental  sculpture  and  paintings, 
make  the  book  complete.  The  book  itself  is  a 
beautiful  one,  embodying  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  oriental  art.  The  illustrations  are 
inserted  in  the  text.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  443 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York;  John  Lane  &  Co., 
London.   Price  $15.) 
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A  Treasury  of  Tales  for  Little  Folk,  se- 
lected by  Marjorie  Bruce,  with  eight  full- 
page  color  plates  and  one  hundred  line  draw- 
ings by  Honor  C.  Appleton  and  Nora  Fry: 
Here  ip  a  handsome  and  delightful  book  of 
stories,  old  and  new,  that  children  never  tire 
of  listening  to.  The  book  contains  within  its 
covers  a  veritable  library,  and  owning  such  a 
collection  of  stories  in  one  volume  will  save 
many  a  mother,  teacher,  and  story-teller  much 
time  and  trouble  in  searching  for  suitable 
material.  Some  of  the  popular  stories  in- 
eluded  are  selections  from  Arabian  Nights, 
from  the  works  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
folk  stories  from  different  nations,  and  the 
good  old  stories  such  as  Red  Riding  Hood, 
Hansel  and  Gretel,  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk, 
Sleeping  Beauty,  etc.  The  little  folk  who  are 
allowed  to  possess  or  look  at  the  book  will  revel 
in  the  quaint  and  artistic  drawings  that  lend 
action  and  fun  to  the  tales.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  393  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York.   Price  $3.) 

111 

How  the  Indians  Lived,  With  Silent-Read- 
ing Exercises  by  Frances  R.  Dearborn:  The 
author  of  this  book,  who  is  supervisor  of  third 
and  fourth  grades,  course  of  study  depart- 
ment, Los  Angeles  city  schools,  has  accom- 
plished a  vast  amount  of  research  work  and 
study  to  produce  this  thoroughly  delightful 
book  for  children.  The  very  word  "Indians" 
is  one  to  arouse  interest,  and  the  idea  of  en- 
tering into  the  intimate  details  of  Indian  life 
will  prove  fascinating  to  young  folk.  The 
material  has  practical  project  values.  Mrs. 
Fannie  Bamum,  teacher  in  the  United  States 
Indian  School,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  assisted  in 
obtaining  original  sketches  by  Indian  chil- 
dren. (Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Price  76  cents.) 
111 

Style-Book  for  Writers  and  Editors,  by 
C.  0.  Sylvester  Mawson :  No  better  comment 
can  be  made  on  this  book,  perhaps,  than  the 


one  which  appears  on  the  jacket :  "Are  You  i 
Infallible? — In  the  use  of  compound  words? 
In   correct  word   division?    In  variants   of 
spelling?    In  the  use  of  capital  letters?    In 
the  refinements  of  punctuation?    In  the  use 
of  correct  English?    In  the  preparation  of 
copy?  In  the  technique  of  proof-reading?  In 
other  vexatious  matters  of  detail?    If  not,! 
you  will  need  this  book!"   And  you  will,  fori 
it  is  full  of  aids  for  teachers,  as  well  as  writ-  j 
ers  and  editors,  from  cover  to  cover!  (Thomas 
Y.   Crowell  Company,   393   Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Price  $1.50.) 

iii 

Picturesque  Porto  Rico,  Stories  and  Poems 
by  Elizabeth  Kneipple  Van  Deusen:  The 
author  of  this  attractive  and  interesting  vol- 
ume is  special  supervisor  of  English,  depart- 
ment of  education,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 
Doctor  Cayetano  Coll  y  Toste,  historian  of 
Porto  Rico,  who  wrote  the  introduction,  praises 
the  authenticity  of  the  material  and  says  that 
in  "spirit  and  substance  these  stories  and 
poems  are  Porto  Rican."  And  aside  from  that 
viewpoint  of  the  book,  the  stories,  to  the  aver- 
age reader,  offer  much  that  is  picturesque, 
different,  and  charming.  The  stories  are  suit- 
able for  supplementary  reading  in  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  and  junior  high  schools.  Illus- 
trations are  photographs.  The  atmosphere 
and  beauty  of  the  poems  furnish  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  stories.  (Silver,  Bur- 
dette  &  Co.,  39  Division  Street,  Newark,  N.J.) 
111 

Civics  of  My  Community,  a  Laboratory  Text 
and  Manual  in  Community  Civics,  by  J.  Wes- 
ley Foote:  These  outlines  are  in  four  books, 
and  the  material  is  thought  provoking  and 
stimulating,  as  the  children  must  observe  and 
study  their  surroundings  in  order  to  do  the 
work.  Good  and  original  ideas  are  embodied 
in  these  outline  books.  (World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Price 

68  cents  each.) 

'111 

Teaching  English  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  by  Edward  Harlan  Webster  and 
Dora  V.  Smith :  Contains  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  teaching  of  English  composi- 
tion in  the  high  school.  (World  Book  Com- 
panv,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  Price 

$2-)"  ,        ,        , 

The  Texas  Ranger,  A  Story  of  the  South- 
western Frontier,  by  James  B.  Gillett  in  col- 
laboration with  Howard  R.  Driggs:  One  of 
the  Pioneer  Life  series,  full  of  dramatic  his- 
tory in  vivid  detail.  Good  supplementary 
reading  for  intermediate  grades.  (World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York.  Price  $1.20.) 


Children  of  the  Grizzly,  How  They 
Learned  the  Secrets  of  Health,  by  Sadye 
Madalene  Hageman  in  collaboration  with  Al- 
fred Oswald  Shedd :  Indian  tales  of  life  and 
adventure  that  cany  certain  values  and 
great  interest.  New  approach  to  health  study. 
(World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York.   Price  $1.) 

iii 

Health  Through  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Diseases,  by  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Hugh 
Grant  Rowell :  Presentation  of  a  systematic 
health  program  to  make  the  school  a  health 
center.  (World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York.  Price  $1.) 
111 

Manual  of  Observation  and  Participation, 
by  Alonzo  F.  Myers  and  Edith  E.  Beechel : 
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This  is  one  of  the  American  Education  Series 
edited  by  George  D.  Strayer.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  book  to  lead  the  student  to  dis- 
cover and  apply  the  principles  which  under- 
lie successful  teaching  and  it  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  direct  preparation  for  student 
teaching.  The  manual  may  be  used  as  a 
bound  book  or  the  leaves  may  be  detached  and 
placed  in  a  notebook.  All  ordinary  problems 
that  confront  the  teacher  receive  attention. 
The  main  heads  of  the  book  include  :  Achieve- 
ment Problems;  Observation  of  Children; 
Study  of  Management;  Observation  of  Teach- 
ing; A  Study  of  Types  of  Learning  and 
Teaching  and  Lesson  Planning;  Personality. 
(American  Book  Company,  100  Washington 
Square,  New  York.) 

f  i  1 
"Timely  Transcribing  Training"  is  the  title 
of  a  practical  pamphlet  issued  by  Prances 
Effinger  Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Starbuck 
Adams  of  the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company.  The  purpose  of 
the  leaflet  is  briefly  given  before  the  helpful 
suggestions  follow:  "From  many  sources  come 
comments  or  suggestions  for  systematic  train- 
ing in  transcriptions.  Each  year  we  get  hun- 
dreds of  inquiries  for  a  course  of  study  or 
program  to  cover  the  problems  of  transcrip- 
tion. The  topics  in  this  bulletin  are  offered 
for  discussion.  The  suggestions  and  outlines 
are  planned  to  give  assistance  to  teachers 
who  are  in  schools  where  stenography  is  con- 
sidered a  vocational  study,  a  pneparation  for 
the  office."         _~— . 

A  NEW  BOOK  OF  POETRY 


"Gloria  Amoris,  Sonnets,  and  Other  Poems, 
With  Notes  on  Personal  and  Objective  Po- 
etry," by  Charles  Daniels  of  Los  Gatos,  Cal., 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company.  This  book  is  consid- 
ered by  expert  readers  as  one  of  the  finest 
contributions  of  classical  poetry  of  the  mod- 
ern school  that  has  appeared  for  some  time. 
There  are  lines  of  vibrant  beauty  and  there  is 
much  artistry  displayed  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  various  moods  and  fancies  of  the  poet. 
The  book  is  attractively  printed  and  bound 
and  sells  for  $2. 


Hotel 

Southland 

Centrally  Located 
Moderately  Priced 

A  home  that  will  be  appreciated 

by  visiting  educators  and 

their  families 

Sixth  and  Hope  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  California 

lat  wonderful 
Coffee! 
"ye*   its- 

©wells 

^^-^   NATIONAL  CRESl 


l,80fl!&tfc,e(ipf  were  5erved 
attie  PANAMA.- PACIFIC 
International  EXPOSITION- 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 


Special 
Luncheon 


65< 


Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real  French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous  French  restau- 
rant. Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 


JOHN  McCALLAN  Notary  Public 

Depositions,    Agreements     and    Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654         Oakland  1017 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 
Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 
AND  WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Hours:  o  to  5,  Evenings  by  Appointment 

DR. WILLIAM  O.OGLE 

DENTIST 

TERMS    TO    SUIT 

Telephone  Kearny  4181 
646-648  Flood  Building,  San  Francisco 


REORGANIZATION  SALE 

Every  garment  — COATS,  DRESSES,  and 
MILLINERY 

Reducer]  25%  to  50" 

All  New  Fall  Merchandise  Included  in  This  Sale 

WM.  HOFF  CO. 

117-119  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Ashberry  3687 

2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


A  complete  line  of 

gay,  colorful  smocks 

for  home,  office,  or 

studio. 


SMOCKS 

WASHDRESSES 

DOCTORS'  GOWNS 

NURSES'  UNIFORMS 


Made  in  our  own  fac- 
tory. Our  garments 
are  well  made  and 
carefully  tailored. 


THE  QUALITY  GARMENT  SHOP 

368  Sutter  St.,  near  Stockton  San  Francisco,  California 
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In  All  America 
No  Christmas  Cards  Like  These 

And  Yet .  .  .  The);  Are  Extremely 
Modest  in  Price 


3E  French  Line  of  Patrician  Christ' 
mas  Cards  strikes  an  entirely  new 
note  in  art  treatment... the  modernistic 
. . .  richly  beautiful . . .  gloriously  colorful 
. .  .  graciously  proportioned!  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  America.  Ifln  addition, 
there  is  the  Stoll  Line  of  etchings  . . . 
created  byJohnT.  E.Stoll, widely  credited 
as  the  West's  leading  etcher,  f  Yet ... .  for 
all  their  distinctiveness  and  individuality 
. . .  these  cards  cost  no  more  than  ordi' 
nary  cards.  In  both  The  French  Line 
andThe  Stoll  Line  there  are  any  number 
from  which  to  select  at  $8.50  for 


25  cards.  This  price,  of  course,  includes 
copperplate  engraving  of  your,  name 
from  your  name  plate.  Or,  should  you 
desire  a  new  plate,  we  will  make  it  for 
you  at  a  small  charge.  1You  should  see 
these  cards... and  now!  Selections  made 
at  the  present  time  receive  all  the  infinite 
care  and  attention  to  detail  that  we  like 
to  give  to  every  card  we  put  out.  USend 
the  coupon  now  for  a  representative  to 
call  on  you.  Inspecting  these  cards  in 
no  way  implies  any  obligation  to  pur' 
chase:  they  must  sell  themselves  to 
you  when  you  see  them. 


'N.        ^V       'N. 


atncian 

r     Personal     ^ 
^-^X    Engraved    jl 

hristmas  Guards 


Knight'Counihan  Co. 
32.  Clay  Street 
San  Francisco 

I  would  like  to  see  this  distinguished  line  of  Christmas  Cards. 
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WEBER   DUPLICATOR 


A  good  Duplicator  is  necessary  in  the  up-to-date  school. 
Every  superintendent  and  teacher  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
convenient  and  reliable  Duplicator. 

We  recommend  the  Weber  Duplicator  as  the  ideal  one  for 
school  use.  Copies  can  be  made  in  different  colors  if  desired. 
It  is  easy  to  operate,  clean  and  inexpensive.  Reproduces  clearly 
on  any  kind  of  paper.  The  frame  is  of  metal  and  therefore 
everlasting. 

The  duplicating  roll  is  a  film  fifteen  feet  long,  which  can  be 
used  over  and  over  almost  indefinitely. 

Complete  directions  and  full  equipment  with  each  machine. 
No.  10 — Printing  Surface     8%  x  14  inches.  .  .$30.00 
No.  20 — Printing  Surface  13  94  *  20  inches.  .  .    40.00 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Los  Angeles,   Calif.  Fresno,   Calif. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  Reno,   Nev. 


THE  PATHWAY  TO 
READING 

Coleman-Uhl-Hosic 

This  carefully  graded  series  of  readers  contains  both 
realistic  and  fanciful  material.  It  is  in  wide  use 
throughout  the  country.  In  California,  adoptions  in- 
clude the  following  places : 


Counties 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Kern 

Orange 

Sacramento 

San  Diego 

Sutter 

Tulare 


Cities 
Alameda 
Bakersfield 
Colusa 
Isleton 
Madera 
Merced 
Oroville 
Sacramento 
Santa  Barbara 
Visalia 


Primer,  six  readers,  teachers'  manuals,  study  period 
activities  for  the  first  year,  and  cards,  now  available. 


Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 


New  York 


Newark 


Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 


fei 


Vol 


I *X  Brings  Y)u 


tJ        l  rax 


'ax 
Lrayon^ 

angCrayonex 

THE  BETTERWAX  CRAYON  IN  THE  BLUE  &0RANGE  BOX 

The  ?Vmerican  (f\  €rayon  Company 


HOME  OFFICE  *lgP  477 HAYES  AVENUE 

AND  FACTORIES  -o.dl!Lr  SANDUSKY  OHIO 
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92  Years  of  Faithful  Service 
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THE  NEW  ASSISTANT 

A  Metric  Play  by  Alton  L.  Hall  and  the  General  Science  Class  of  Bishop  High  School,  Bishop,  Cal. 


[With  the  exception  of  Creaky,  no  costumes  are  necessary  beyond  a  band 
of  muslin  fifteen  centimeters  wide  for  each  nation.  The  band  bears  the 
name  of  the  country  represented,  and  is  worn  right  shoulder  to  left  hip. 
These  bands,  ready  for  use,  may  be  borrowed  from  the  author.  A  mini- 
mum of  nine  actors  is  required.  One  of  them  should  be  a  girl.  As  many 
as  fifty-nine  could  be  used.  (See  list  of  nations  using  the  metric  system 
in  The  Journal  of  Chemical  Education  for  January,  1925,  page  64.)  The 
time  is  supposed  to  be  125  years  ago,  but  changes  to  the  present  during 
the  play.  The  curtain  rises  showing  France  seated  at  a  desk  or  table 
right  center.] 

France  :  Creaky  is  too  slow ;  yesterday  I  wanted  to  know 
the  cost  of  one  pencil  when  the  price  per  gross  was  given,  and 
it  took  him  so  long  to  find  it  that  I  went  away  and  left  him 
figuring.  I  hear  that  there  is  a  young  lady,  recently  arrived, 
who  can  tell  the  answers  instantly,  without  writing  a  figure. 

Miss  Metric  (entering  from  right) :  Good  morning,  sir ; 
would  you  like  to  hire  an  assistant  for  your  office  ? 

Prance  :  Meaning  you  ? 

Miss  Metric  :  Yes,  sir. 

Prance  :  What  can  you  do  ? 

Miss  Metric  :  "Weigh  and  measure,  and  reduce  and  compute. 

Prance  :  I  have  an  old  servant  who  looks  after  my  accounts ; 
I  doubt  whether  you  can  do  the  work. 

Miss  Metric  :  You  might  give  me  a  trial,  sir. 

Prance  (shouts  toward  left):  0,  Creaky!  Come  here  a 
minute.  (Creaky  enters  from  left.  He  is  bent,  and  leans  on  a 
yardstick.)  Creaky,  this  is  Bliss  Metric,  who  is  applying  for 
your  position.  Show  her  how  quickly  you  can  do  your  work. 
This  platform  is,  say,  thirty -two  feet  ten  inches  long;  how 
many  inches  would  that  be  ? 

Creaky  :  Did  you  say  how  many  inches  ? 

Prance:  Yes. 

Creaky  (crosses  behind  Miss  M.  and  goes  down  right  to  a 
blackboard) :  Let  me  see  .  .  .  (multiplies  it  out,  naming  the 
figures  as  he  works),  394,  sir. 

Prance  :  Well  done,  Creaky.  Now,  Miss  Metric,  it  is  your 
turn.  This  room  is,  say,  thirty-two  meters  and  ten  centimeters 
long.  How  many  centimeters  would  that  be  ? 

Miss  Metric  (confidently)  :  Thirty-two  hundred  and  ten,  sir. 

Prance  (surprised)  :  But  you  didn't  figure  it. 

Miss  Metric:  I  didn't  need  to.  I  have  the  advantage  of 
your  servant  in  that  where  he  had  to  multiply  by  twelve,  I  had 
only  to  multiply  by  one  hundred,  and  I  can  do  that  in  my  head. 

(Creaky  wipes  his  forehead.) 

Prance:  Simple!  Let's  try  another  kind.  Creaky,  what 
fraction  of  a  mile  would  your  thirty-two  feet  ten  inches  be  ? 

Creaky  :  Fraction  of  a  mile  ? 

France:  Yes. 

Creaky  :  Let  me  see  ...  A  mile  is  5280  feet.  I  '11  have  to 
change  that  to  inches. 

(He  figures  it  out  on  the  blackboard,  and  finally  announces  the  result.) 

France  :  And  now,  Miss  Metric,  what  fraction  of  a  tonometer 
would  your  thirty-two  meters  and  ten  centimeters  be  ? 


Miss  Metric  :  Thirty-two  thousandths,  sir.  The  exact  figures 
are  0.0321. 

France  :  Well,  I  '11  be  hanged.  How  do  you  do  it  ? 

Miss  Metric-  Here,  again,  I  had  the  advantage  over  your 
servant.  He  had  to  divide  by  5280  times  twelve ;  I  had  only 
to  divide  by  one  thousand,  and  I  can  do  that  in  my  head ;  just 
move  the  decimal  point  three  places  to  the  left.  (To  the  audi- 
ence) :  I  do  all  my  measuring  and  weighing  in  the  same  way 
that  you  count  your  money.  (Shows  meter.)  In  your  money, 
ten  mills  make  one  cent ;  here,  ten  millimeters  make  one  centi- 
meter. You  have  ten  cents  making  one  dime ;  I  have  ten  centi- 
meters  making  one  decimeter.  You  have  one  hundred  cents 
making  one  dollar;  I  have  one  hundred  centimeters  making 
one  meter.  The  problem  he  gave  me  is  as  though  someone 
should  ask  you  how  many  cents  there  are  in  thirty-two  dollars 
and  ten  cents.  You  could  answer  at  once :  thirty-two  hundred 
and  ten.  Or  what  fraction  of  a  thousand  dollars  thirty-two 
dollars  is — it  is  0.032.  In  changing  from  one  denomination  to 
another,  I  never  have  anything  to  multiply  or  divide  by  except 
ten,  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  and  I  can  do  that  in  my 
head. 

Voice  (off  stage,  left)  :  Creaky !  Where's  Creaky !  Here  he  is. 

(France  seizes  Creaky  and  marches  him  across  stage  to  meet  the 
nations.) 

Prance  :  You  may  have  your  old  servant ;  I  have  a  better 
one. 

Nations:  Who? 

Prance  :  Miss  Metric. 

Several  Nations  :  Never  heard  of  her. 

Belgium  :  I  have ;  and  since  she  is  satisfactory  to  you,  I  '11 
hire  her,  too. 

(Goes  across  stage  to  right,  and  is  welcomed  by  Miss  M.  Several  other 
nations  follow.  Curtain  may  drop  here  to  show  lapse  of  time.  If  the  cast 
is  small,  all  except  England  and  TJ.  S.  and  Creaky  cross  at  this  time.) 

France:  Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  all  the  nations  would  let 
Creaky  go  ? 

Belgium  :  Think  of  the  poor  school  children  in  England  and 
the  United  States — millions  of  them — and  the  wasted  years 
they  spend  in  school  learning  tables,  useless  tables. 

Germany  :  And  fig'uring  long  problems  about  them ;  all 
unnecessarily. 

China:  And  those  common  fractions,  improper  fractions, 
and  vulgar  fractions ! 

Japan:  What  slavery! 

China:    They  need  enlightenment;  they  need  missionaries. 

Prance  :  It  makes  me  angry  when  I  think  of  it.  Uncle  Sam, 
let  me  see  one  of  your  arithmetics. 

(Crosses  to  left,  gets  book — a  large  one — comes  down  stage  and  says 
to  audience,  showing  book : ) 

No  wonder  his  young  men  enter  college  so  late  in  life.  Miss 
Metric,  let's  see  what  would  be  left  of  this  book  if  the  unneces- 
sary stuff  were  taken  out. 

(Miss  M.  tears  out  stuek-together  sections  from  Fractions,  Denominate 
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Numbers,  Aliquot  Parts,  etc.,  each  having  a  short  problem  marked  for 
reading,  such  as  "Express  2  gills  and  1  pint  as  quarts;  as  gallons."  The 
nations  come  up  and  receive  these  sections,  read  the  problem  distinctly  to 
the  audience,  and  wad  up  the  paper  and  throw  it  at  England  and  the 
U.  S.  Creaky  gathers  them  up  and  smoothes  them  out.  Instead  of  prob- 
lems, the  following  may  be  used.  144  sq.  in.  one  sq.  ft.;  1728  cu.  in.; 
231  cu.  in.;  62.4  lbs.  water;  550  ft.-lbs.  sec;  36  in.;  16%  ft.;  5V2  yds.; 
9  sq.  ft.;  27  eu.  ft.;  16  ozs.;  8  qts.;  4  pecks;  32  qts.;  3iy2  gals.;  fathoms, 
scruples,  ounces  Av.  and  Troy.  Miss  Metric  crosses  to  left  and  faces 
England  and  U.  S.  appealingly.) 

Miss  Metric  :  For  the  sake  of  your  children! 
(England  and  IJ.  S.  look  at  each  other  sheepishly.   Miss  M.  waits  an 
instant,  and  then  returns  sadly  and  reluctantly.) 

Japan  :  John  Bull,  why  don 't  you  come  across  1  You  look 
lonesome. 

England:  I  am  a  manufacturing  nation,  don't  you  know. 
Think  of  the  machinery  I  would  have  to  scrap  if  I  adopted  this 
bally  system.  My  lathes,  for  instance,  are  made  to  cut  threads 
in  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Japan  :  Yes,  and  by  the  addition  of  one  wheel  having  127 
teeth  they  will  cut  any  metric  thread  known. 

England:  But  I  am  conservative,  don't  you  know.  I  can't 
take  up  with  every  new  thing  that  comes  along. 

Prance  :  How  long  do  you  need  ?  It  was  125  years  ago  that 
I  made  the  change.  Fifty-four  other  nations  have  ventured 
since  then,  and  none  have  gone  back. 

England  :  But  Creaky  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  was 
good  enough  for  my  grandfather,  and  his  grandfather,  and  he 
is  good  enough  for  me. 

China  :  I  worship  my  ancestors ;  yet  I  adopted  this  system. 
If  you  had  as  much  grit  as  your  ancestors,  you  would  adopt  it 
too.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  auto?  Have  you  heard  of  the 
radio  yet  ? 

Argentine:  Uncle  Sam,  why  don't  you  come  across?  There 
are  many  of  us  who  would  like  to  buy  your  machinery,  but  if 
we  do,  and  anything  goes  wrong  with  it,  we  can't  get  it  re- 
paired, since  our  machine  shops  use  only  metric  scales  and 
sizes. 

U.  S.  (haughtily ) :  If  you  don 't  like  them  the  way  I  make 
them,  you  will  have  to  do  without. 

Argentine  :  Not  when  we  can  get  what  we  want  elsewhere. 

China:  Germany  and  Japan  will  supply  us;  won't  you, 
Japan  ? 

(Nations  crowd  around  Germany  and  Japan,  asking, ' '  Will  you  supply 
me?"  and  shaking  hands.   U.  S.  and  England  do  some  thinking.) 

Germany  (to  V.  8.  and  England) :  Stick  to  your  old  system ; 
I  will  supply  the  world  with  what  they  wish. 

U.  S.  (to  Argentine) :  But  instead  of  buying  my  sugar  in 
100-pound  sacks,  I  would  have  to  buy  forty-five  and  a  long 
decimal  fraction  kilos  of  sugar. 

Argentine  (bringing  forward  an  empty  sulfur  sack) :  Not 
at  all.  You  would  buy  your  sugar  as  you  buy  your  sulfur — in 
110-pound  sacks  holding  fifty  kilos. 

U.  S. :  But  my  chickens  lay  eggs  by  the  dozen ;  what  am  I  to 
do  about  that  ? 

Argentine  :  You  're  mistaken,  they  lay  them  by  ones.  You 
are  the  one  who  lays  them  by  the  dozen,  and  you  could  just  as 
easily  lay  them  by  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands.  And  your 
boxes  of  canned  goods  could  be  packed  in  four  rows  of  five  in 
a  row  as  easily  as  three  rows  of  four  in  a  row. 

Miss  Metric  :  Your  people  are  more  progressive  than  you 
are,  Uncle  Sam.  They  are  using  the  metric  system  in  radio, 
in  the  Olympic  games,  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  scientific 
work,  and  to  some  extent  in  manufacturing.  The  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  San  Francisco  petitioned  Congress  to 
adopt  this  system,  which  is  now  in  use  by  over  ten  times  as 
many  people  as  use  all  other  systems  combined.  They  realize 
that  we  are  losing  millions  of  foreign  trade  every  year  by  not 
adopting  it.  (Creaky  trembles;  Miss  Metric  goes  nearer,  ap- 
pealing.) For  the  sake  of  your  foreign  trade,  Uncle  Sam,  and 
you,  too,  John  Bull ! 

England:  Isn't  she  a  beauty!  I  say,  old  chap,  I'll  adopt 
her  if  you  will,  and  we  '11  make  the  world  100  per  cent  metric. 
(Creaky  collapses.) 


Nations  :  Hooray.  (Embrace  one  another.)  Now,  Uncle, 
it's  up  to  you.   (A  hush.) 

U.  S. :  All  right,  John,  I'll  do  it;  that  is,  if  I  can  get  Con- 
gress to  back  me. 

Nations  :   Congress  ?  Hooray !  Hot  dog ! 

(Great  rejoicing;  surge  toward  U.  S.,  who  motions  them  to  stop, 
saying:) 

U.  S. :   I  forgot.  You  know  the  Senate   .   .   . 
Nations:  Oh,  the  SENATE.  Goodnight! 


STUDIES  IN  PATRIOTISM 


By  Mary  P.  Denny 
December  is  the  month  of  deeds  and  of  thankfulness  for  the 
great  gifts  of  religion,  of  country,  and  of  daily  life.  President 
Coolidge  in  a  recent  great  statement  has  given  us  his  creed  of 
patriotism : 

It  is  as  necessary  to  cherish  the  unseen  things  the  American  flag 
stands  for  as  to  respect  the  national  emblem  itself. 

Liberty  and  union,  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  under  the  rule 
of  reason,  and  righteousness  as  expressed  in  our  constitution  and 
laws,  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  continuation  of  justice 
in  our  domestic  and  foreign  relations — these  are  among  the  high 
ideals  of  which  our  flag  is  the  visible  symbol. 

Another  has  said : 

Float  the  flag  o'er  every  schoolhouse; 
Let  its  rippling  folds  proclaim 
The  power  of  America  and  her  undying  fame ; 
Let  it  speak  of  early  struggles 
And  the  victories  of  the  past, 
As  it  sways  with  proud  vibrations 
From  every  schoolhouse  mast. 

The  great  civic  duty  of  the  teacher  is  the  training  of  the 
child  in  character  and  in  patriotism.  Daniel  Webster  said : 

If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust; 
but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  prin- 
ciples, with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow  men,  we  en- 
grave on  those  tablets  something  that  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. 

GIFTS 


By  Gut  Winfrey 

The  night  was  bitter  cold, 
The  snow  fell  whitely  down,  and  ceased. 
The  moon  crept  out  from  back  the  clouds 
And  glittered  all  the  world. 

In  many  a  lighted  hall,  the  little  firs 

Hewn  from  the  mountain  side, 

Bent  low  with  candles,  gifts,  and  tinseled  stars. 

The  rich  man  sat  and  mused  upon  his  gifts  .   .   . 

"This  diamond  stud — is  this  enough  for  Blank? 

For  I  may  need  his  influence,  to  vote  his  stock, 

And  this  and  that,  for  Thus  and  So, 

Are  they  enough?"   And  as  he  mused,  he  slept. 

To  him  came  Christ,  and  said 

"Gifts?  And  in  My  name? 

Your  betters  once  for  less 

I  scourged  from  out  the  temple  walls ! 

Not  gifts  are  these,  but  loans,  at  usury !" 

And  when  the  rich  man  woke 

He  was  not  sure  if  he  had  only  dreamed. 

Out  where  the  keen  wind  piled  the  drifting  snow 
In  changing  heaps,  a  beggar  bent  before  the  blast. 
He  munched  a  crust,  for  hunger  gripped  him  sore. 
And  as  he  sought  some  shelter  from  the  wind 
He  stumbled  on  a  fallen  man,  and  him  he  raised 
And  warmed  him  in  his  tattered  coat 
And  shared  with  him  his  precious  crust, 
And  helped  him  to  a  shelter  from  the  wind. 
Then  huddled  close  for  warmth,  they  slept. 
And,  as  they  slept,  to  him  also  came  Christ. 
"You  hungered,  but  you  shared  your  crust ! 
You  shivered,  but  you  shared  your  ragged  coat! 
Now,  THESE  be  gifts,  and  your  reward  is  sure!" 
And  when  the  beggar  woke  in  cold  gray  dawn 
He  was  not  sure  if  he  had  only  dreamed. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 

By  W.  M.  Culp 


The  Brawley  Junior  College  and  the  Brawley  High  School, 
under  Principal  C.  N.  Vance,  has  forged  ahead  these  last  few 
years  until  it  is  an  outstanding  institution  in  the  Imperial 
Valley.  Brawley,  itself,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  land  in 
the  valley  and  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best  business 
centers  in  that  district. 

The  junior  college  and  high  school  plant  as  it  now  exists 
was  completed  last  year  after  an  expenditure  of  around  $200,- 
000.  The  junior  college  unit  was  built  with  desert  conditions 
in  mind  and  is  a  perfect  building  for  the  dry  and  hot  condi- 
tions that  prevail  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  and  at 
its  end.  The  building  is  of  concrete  with  cool  corridors  and 
has  a  beautiful  library  room.  The  science  units  are  in  this 
structure  and  are  used  by  both  high  school  and  college  students. 

P.  E.  Palmer,  dean  of  the  junior  college,  has  an  enrollment 
of  thirty  students ;  295  are  registered  in  the  high  school.  One 
of  the  new  features  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  museum  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  locality  this  last  year.  The  collection  is 
quite  varied.  It  ranges  from  fossil  footprints  to  huge  oyster 
shells ;  from  petrified  wood  and  butterflies  to  Indian  relics  and 
sea  shells. 

The  shop  unit  for  woodworking  and  automechanics  is  new. 
A  large  gymnasium  fifty  by  ninety  feet  is  so  built  that  it  can 
be  open  to  the  air  on  three  sides.  A  plunge  thirty  by  ninety 
feet  is  used  both  in  winter  and  summer.  In  summer  it  is  thrown 
open  to  the  general  public ;  this  pays  the  cost  of  operation. 
The  landscaping  is  most  attractive.  Most  of  the  ground  is  in 
Bermuda  grass  in  broad  level  lawns.  The  football  field,  in  Ber- 
muda grass,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  valley. 

The  El  Centko  elementary  schools,  under  Superintendent 
B.  M.  Gruwell,  have  increased  in  the  attendance  of  white  chil- 
dren this  fall  term  and  decreased  in  the  registration  of  Mexican 
pupils.  The  cause  of  this  condition  is  that  large  numbers  of 
the  Mexican  population  have  migrated  to  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley on  account  of  the  huge  cotton  plantings  there. 

Mr.  Gruwell  has  employed  three  teachers  this  year  to  han- 
dle the  adjustment  rooms  for  retarded  children.  Pupils  are 
being  coached  in  those  things  in  which  they  are  weak  and  then 
thrown  again  into  the  regular  classroom. 

Miss  Nora  Eppler  is  in  charge  of  supervision  in  the  five  El 
Centro  schools  and  is  starting  a  fine  program.  Beading  is  one 
of  the  basic  subjects  that  is  being  stressed.  This  last  summer 
Superintendent  Gruwell  was  in  charge  of  the  renovation  of  the 
Lincoln  School,  the  oldest  and  first  school  in  El  Centro.  The 
building  was  stuccoed  on  the  outside  and  painted  and  renewed 
on  the  inside.  New  lavatories  were  constructed.  A  Frigidaire 
drinking  fountain  was  installed.  The  ground  was  landscaped. 
This  building  with  its  gray  walls,  trimmings  in  green,  is  now 
one  of  the  neatest-looking  school  buildings  in  El  Centro.  No 
one  could  tell  that  the  building  was  originally  a  wooden  struc- 
ture. The  cost  of  the  renovation  was  $5640. 

P.  Stanley  Powles,  for  eighteen  years  principal  of  an  elemen- 
tary school  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  head  of  the  Olive  Grammar 
School  at  Banning.  This  is  Mr.  Powles 's  second  year  in  Cali- 
fornia. Last  year  he  was  in  departmental  work  in  the  Alham- 
bra  city  schools.  Mr.  Powles  has  specialized  in  arithmetic 
teaching  and  testing  and  is  carrying  out  an  intensive  program 
in  his  school.  ,       ,       , 

The  Calipatbia  schools,  under  Superintendent  C.  R.  Prince, 
are  continuing  a  steady  progress  in  growth  and  instruction. 
The  Calipatria  schools  have  withdrawn  from  the  county  library 
and  are  building  up  a  strong  library  of  their  own.  Mr.  Prince 
is  prominently  identified  in  the  business  life  of  his  community. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  Farm  Loan  Association. 

ii-i 
"Mud  holidays"  are  a  peculiarity  of  Imperial  Valley.  When 
it  rains,  the  fine  silt  becomes  a  sticky  mass  and  dirt  roads  are 


impassable  to  motor  cars.  Consequently,  when  the  school 
busses  cannot  drive  on  paved  roads  or  graveled  roads,  the  chil- 
dren stay  at  home  and  a  holiday  is  declared.  As  rain  is  gen- 
erally a  rare  occurrence  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  most  years 
the  "mud  holidays"  are  a  rarity. 

111 
C.  R.  Chaney,  principal  of  the  Sanger  High  School,  is  super- 
vising the  expenditure  of  $198,000  for  a  new  high  school  unit. 
This  new  addition  to  the  present  high  school  structure  will 
house  the  administrative  offices  and  will  consist  of  twenty 
classrooms  and  an  auditorium.  Architecturally,  the  new  align- 
ment will  be  very  much  superior  to  the  present  quarters.  Four 
hundred  students  are  registered  in  the  Sanger  High  School. 

111 

E.  E.  Wahbenbkock,  for  several  years  head  of  the  science 
department  of  the  Hanford  High  School,  is  principal  of  the 
Parlier  High  School  this  year. 

/       /       / 

The  Reedley  Junior  College  and  High  School,  under  Doctor 
E.  W.  Hauck,  has  developed  into  a  strong  institution.   Build- 
ings and  equipment  are  excellent. 
111 

Walter  R.  Hepner,  Superintendent  of  the  Fresno  city  schools, 
will  give  several  addresses  before  the  Hawaiian  Educational 
Association  meeting  in  Honolulu,  December  26,  27,  and  28. 
111 

Miss  Frances  Stockbrand,  in  charge  of  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  Merced  County  Free  Library,  has  visited  Yosemite 
Valley  twelve  times  these  last  ten  months.  The  Merced  County 
Free  Library  gives  library  service  to  Tuolumne  County  by 
contract.  y       ,       i 

A.  L.  Vincent,  Superintendent  of  Ventura  city  schools,  has 
fifteen  hundred  children  enrolled  in  four  schools.  In  the  Ven- 
tura system  are  three  schools  of  grades  one  to  six  and  one  de- 
partmental school  for  seventh  and  eighth-grade  pupils.  The 
Washington  Grammar  School  building  in  Ventura  is  an  espe- 
cially attractive  structure.  This  building  was  paid  for  out  of 
a  bond  issue  which  had  the  record  of  not  a  dissenting  vote  cast 
against  it.  *      i       * 

Miss  Edna  McRae  was  appointed  to  a  rural  supervisorship  in 
Ventura  County  by  Mrs.  Blanche  Reynolds,  County  Superin- 
tendent, this  school  year.  Miss  McRae  entered  her  new  work 
from  the  San  Diego  State  Teachers  College.  She  will  have 
charge  of  one-teacher  schools  and  the  Mexican  pupils.  Miss 
Alice  Davis  was  appointed  attendance  officer  and  welfare 
worker.  Miss  Davis  is  connected  with  both  the  probation  office 
and  that  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Miss  Davis 
was  in  the  same  kind  of  work  in  Riverside  County  last  year. 
111 

John  A.  Bryson,  for  six  years  principal  of  the  Sutter  Creek 
High  School,  is  now  principal  of  the  Carpinteria  High  School. 
A  program  of  expansion  is  being  undertaken.  A  bond  cam- 
paign for  $100,000  for  a  new  building  is  under  way.  The  plan 
is  to  erect  a  building  with  auditorium,  science  laboratories,  and 
classrooms.  A  small  unit  for  the  new  plant  has  recently  been 
constructed  for  $16,000.  The  Carpinteria  High  School  had  a 
thirty  per  cent  increase  in  attendance  this  last  semester. 
iii 

G.  A.  Bond,  District  Superintendent  of  Santa  Paula  grammar 
schools,  has  carried  out  a  distinctive  program  in  education  in 
the  Santa  Paula  schools  during  the  period  he  has  been  in 
charge.  The  Isabell  School,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $137,000, 
is  a  building  in  which  more  than  ordinary  value  has  been 
received  for  the  amount  of  money  expended.  The  building, 
solidly  constructed,  contains  twenty-one  classrooms,  a  large 
music  room  with  stage,  a  24-unit  kitchen  for  cooking  classes,  a 
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SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH  LESSONS 

By  Julia  H.  Wohlfarth  and  John  J.  Mahoney 

Self-help  is  the  keynote  of  this  language  series,  which 
means  that  it  recognizes  that  learning  is  a  self-help  process 
and  trains  the  child  to  become  self-reliant  in  solving  lan- 
guage problems  and  in  applying  what  he  learns. 

This  series  is  the  result  of  painstaking  investigation  into 
the  problems  and  needs  of  language  teaching.  Pupils  are 
given  a  definite  purpose,  they  are  taught  how  to  study,  and 
how  to  estimate  correctly  their  own  work. 

These  three  books  for  grades  three  to  eight  should  be 
ca'refully  examined  before  selecting  texts  for  next  year. 
There  are  no  other  books  that  can  claim  the  unique  and 
effective  methods  that  are  the  chief  distinction  of  Self- 
Help  English  Lessons. 

Send  for  further  information 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
149  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


For  the  Average  Chemical  Laboratory 
at  a  very  moderate  price 

In  this  No.  851  will  be  found  a  Chemical  Desk  that  ideally 
serves  all  the  needs  of  the  average  school  chemical  laboratory, 
yet  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

In  it  are  embodied  all  the  essential  features  of  more  elaborate 
and  expensive  desks.  The  general  arrangement  of  drawers, 
plumbing,  etc.,  follows  closely  along  the  lines  that  have  proven 
most  serviceable.  It  accommodates  sixteen  students,  working  in 
sections  of  eight. 

Every  science  teacher  knows  the  importance  of  properly  de- 
signed, properly  built  laboratory  furniture,  and  how  much  in- 
fluence it  exerts  upon  the  character  of  work  of  the  students. 

The  new  Kewaunee  book  will  be  sent  to  interested  instructors. 

LABORATORY       FURNITURE  ^f  EXPERTS 

0.  G.  CAMPBELL,  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
218  Lincoln  St.,  KEWAUNEE,  WIS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

Distributors  for  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

San  Francisco — 601  Mission  St.  Los  Angeles — 6900  Avalon  Blvd. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — 524  W.  Washington  St.  P.  O.  Box  685,  Reno,  Nevada. 

1317  Van  Ness  Avenue,  Fresno,  Cal. 


sewing  unit,  and  a  cafeteria.  Gas  fireplaces  installed  by  the 
Pemberton  Gas  Heating  Company  have  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

A  different  touch  is  the  outdoor  auditorium  between  the 
two  wings.  The  stage  is  of  grass  and  the  edge  of  the  auditorium 
is  hedged  with  Monterey  Cypress.  The  landscape  gardening 
around  this  school  is  most  effective. 

Mr.  Bond  has  the  Mexican  problem  to  deal  with  in  Santa 
Paula.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  twelve  hundred  students 
enrolled  in  the  four  schools  are  Mexican.  The  Mexican  problem 
in  Santa  Paula  is  different  from  that  of  most  places  in  Califor- 
nia. In  Santa  Paula  85  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans  own  their 
homes  and  leave  Santa  Paula  to  work  in  other  places,  and 
when  the  labor  is  over  drift  back  into  Santa  Paula.  The  Can- 
yon School,  a  two-story  brick  building,  is  the  main  Mexican 
institution.  Contrary  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  the  Mexicans  in 
Santa  Paula  are  thrifty.  In  fact,  in  the  thrift  campaign  in  the 
Santa  Paula  schools,  the  Mexicans  have  headed  the  list.  Forty- 
two  teachers  are  employed  in  Santa  Paula,  half  of  them  being 
in  the  Isabell  School,  with  a  600-ptipil  enrollment. 
i       1       i 

The  enrollment  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools  has  increased 
25,000  this  year  over  that  of  last  year.  Students  numbering 
236,288  are  now  enrolled.  Total  enrollment  last  year  in  the 
kindergartens,  elementary  schools,  junior,  senior,  and  evening 
high  schools,  was  329,538. 

i       1       i 

C.  J.  Du  Four,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Ala- 
meda, now  assistant  professor  of  history  at  the  San  Diego 
State  Teachers  College,  was  present  at  the  Superintendents' 
convention.  ,       ,       , 

The  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  under  President 
Clarence  J.  Phelps,  is  now  entering  an  era  of  magnificent  de- 
velopment. For  ten  years  President  Phelps  has  been  building 
slowly,  but  now,  with  more  students  and  new  buildings,  the 
college  is  at  the  beginning  of  big  things. 

The  new  administration  building,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$165,000,  is  architecturally  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
state.  Of  Spanish  architecture  in  type,  this  unit  has  a  three- 
fold purpose,  for  it  includes  the  administration  offices,  an  audi- 
torium, and  a  library.  The  administration  building  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  entering  student,  in  registration,  just  follows 
down  the  corridor  from  office  to  office.  Place  is  made  for  the 
president's  office,  registrar,  business  manager,  health  office, 
newspaper  office,  and  the  student  body  offices. 

The  main  entrance  hall  has  a  ceiling  in  design  copied  from 
St.  Agatha's  Chapel  in  Barcelona.  The  auditorium  of  eight 
hundred  capacity,  with  its  massive  beamed  ceiling  and  lanterns 
of  Spanish  effect  and  side  corridor  approaches,  is  strikingly 
planned.  The  library  is  on  the  second  floor  and  is  everything  a 
trained  librarian  could  desire.  Plenty  of  light,  new  library 
bureau  equipment,  artistic  placement  of  lamps,  and  an  open- 
air  balcony  for  study  tables  are  several  of  the  features.  In  this 
library  suite  is  a  seminar  room  intended  for  a  Lincoln  Library. 
The  books  for  this  room  are  being  purchased  by  William  Wyles, 
a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  college. 

The  start  on  a  home  economics  building  costing  $175,000,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  present  main  building,  is  scheduled  for  the 
immediate  future. 

Another  improvement  of  outstanding  importance  has  been 
the  purchase  of  a  beautiful  site  in  a  near-by  canyon  for  an 
athletic  field  and  boys'  gymnasium.  This  land  for  the  athletic 
field  is  known  as  the  Old  Padres  Garden  and  has  been  farmed 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  for  the  last  140 
years.  An  old  rock  conduit,  which  for  over  a  century  has 
brought  water  from  the  Padres'  dam  to  the  mission,  runs 
through  this  site. 

The  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers  College,  situated  on  the 
hillside  above  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  a  view  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Islands,  and  the  broad  sweep  of  the  surf  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  ideally  located.  It  is  a  place  for  quiet  and 
real  study.  President  Phelps  is  building  a  noteworthy  insti- 
tution. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETING  IN  FRESNO 


By  Estella  B.  Culp 
Elementary  School  Supervisor,  Fresno  County 

The  California  Teachers  Association,  Central  Section,  met  in 
Fresno  in  joint  session  with  the  annual  institutes  of  Fresno, 
Kings,  and  Madera  counties  and  Fresno  City,  on  November  21, 
22,  and  23. 

The  splendid  speakers  and  the  perfect  organization  of  the 
program  tended  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  institutes  ever 
held  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Most  of  the  meetings  were  held 
in  general  session,  which  made  it  possible  for  all  to  hear  the 
excellent  addresses  that  were  given  along  the  lines  of  the 
most  vital  educational  problems  of  today.  There  were,  how- 
ever, the  sectional  meetings  which  dealt  more  closely  with  the 
field  of  education  which  they  represented.  The  secondary  sec- 
tion was  directed  by  Doctor  Frank  C.  Touton,  and  Doctor 
Frank  "W.  Thomas  was  in  charge  of  the  elementary  section. 

William  John  Cooper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, explained  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  while  Miss  Helen  Heft'ernan,  chief,  division 
of  rural  education,  set  forth  California's  program  for  improv- 
ing the  rural  schools. 

Among  the  inspirational  speakers  were  Nicholas  Kicciardi, 
state  chief  of  city  schools ;  Doctor  Montaville  Flowers,  Doctor 
Frank  W.  Thomas,  Doctor  Frank  C.  Touton,  Roy  Cloud,  Doc- 
tor R.  B.  Von  Kleinsmid,  Doctor  Walter  F.  Dexter,  and  Walter 
Bachrodt. 

One  feature  of  the  institute  which  was  very  helpful  was  the 
splendid  display  made  by  the  bookmen  of  the  state.  The  teach- 
ers took  advantage  of  this  and  the  room  was  crowded  between 
sessions  with  teachers  who  were  eager  for  the  new  suggestions 
which  the  display  afforded. 

The  three  days  of  institute  were  very  much  worth  while  to 
all  of  the  two  thousand  teachers  who  were  in  attendance,  the 
teachers  reported. 

SCRIPPS  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT  $750,000 


Ellen  Browning  Scripps,  sister  of  the  late  Edward  W. 
Scripps,  now  in  her  ninety -first  year,  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
opening  of  Scripps  College  for  Women,  the  second  unit  to 
come  under  the  group  plan  of  Claremont  Colleges.  Miss  Scripps 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Claremont  which  she  turned 
over  to  Claremont  Colleges  to  be  held  in  trust  for  Scripps  Col- 
lege. In  addition  to  this  she  provided  Scripps  College  with  an 
endowment  of  $500,000  and  made  a  further  gift  of  the  first 
Scripps  College  building,  the  Eleanor  Joy  Toll  Residence  Hall, 
which  was  dedicated  October  14  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  Doctor  Ernest  J.  Jaqua  as  the  first  president  of  the  new 
college.  This  latter  gift,  together  with  the  development  of  the 
Scripps  College  campus,  amounts  to  approximately  $200,000. 
All  told,  Scripps  College  starts  out  with  an  endowment,  in- 
cluding land  held  in  trust,  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 


PUBLIC  SANITATION 


School  officials  everywhere,  especially  those  in  rural  communi- 
ties and  in  the  smaller  towns  not  equipped  with  modern  sew- 
age systems,  will  be  interested  in  the  following  extracts  from 
an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors on  September  26,  last.  Its  provisions  are  drastic 
and  quite  unmistakable. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make,  dig,  build,  repair  or 
maintain  any  privy,  vault,  latrine,  septic  tank,  cesspool,  or  water 
closet  at  any  point  where  such  person  knows  that  any  of  the  contents 
of  such  ....  may  tend  to  injuriously  permeate  or  percolate  to  or 
flow  into  any  well,  reservoir  known  to  such  person,  or  to  or  into  any 
surface  or  subterranean  spring,  stream,  or  vein  of  water  .  .  .  from 
which  is  being  pumped  or  drawn  .  .  .  any  water  supply  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any  such  vault, 
etc.  ...  be  constructed  or  maintained  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
any  such  well,  stream,  etc. 

This  entirely  prohibits  the  old-time  outhouses  and  practi- 
cally every  other  form  of  sewage  disposal  except  that  of  the 


Escondido  Union  High  School,  where  M.  W.  Perry  is  principal. 

chemical  closet,  the  use  of  which,  however,  is  becoming  quite 
general  throughout  California  among  the  country  school  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  for  summer  homes,  clubs,  camps,  etc.  The 
ordinance  passed  by  Los  Angeles  County  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  model  for  similar  action  in  other  counties  in  the 
state. 

Chemical  treatment  of  sewage  is  recommended  by  the  United 
States  health  service  departments,  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  and  the  health  departments  of  many  of  the 
counties  in  the  state,  as  the  common  practice  of  sewage  neglect 
is  becoming  recognized  as  a  positive  and  unmistakable  menace 
to  health.  -_— . 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Nelson  was  elected  this  year  to  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  Anaheim  elementary  schools.  Mrs:  Nelson  was  for- 
merly with  the  State  Library  and  was  librarian  last  year  in  the 
Fullerton  schools.  She  is  accomplished  in  story-telling  work 
and  does  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  instruction. 


The  whole  of  human  history  presents  unanswerable  proof  that 
only  through  the  open  and  unhampered  clash  of  contrary  opin- 
ions can  truth  be  found. — Glenn  Frank. 


Every  School  in  Long  Beach 
Has  Got  "It" 

' '  We  have  a  set  of  Compton  's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  in  each  of 
our  eleven  elementary  school  libraries,  also  in  the  five  Junior  High 
Schools.  It  is  one  of  the  first  references  we  buy  when  establishing 
a  new  elementary  school  library.  One  of  our  junior  high  school 
libraries  has  three  sets  to  supply  the  demand." — Elizabeth  Eiddell 
White,  Supervisor  Junior  High  and  Elementary  Libraries,  Long 
Beach  City  Schools. 

State  Teachers  Colleges — All  California  State  teachers  colleges  use 
Compton 's. 

Oakland — All    high,    all    junior    high    and    nearly    all    elementary 
schools  use  Compton's. 

Berkeley — All  junior  high  and  elementary  schools  use  Compton's. 

Los  Angeles — All  highs,  all  junior  highs  and  nearly  all  elementary 
schools  use  Compton's — over  300  sets. 

Many  other  California  cities,  and  many,  many  rural  schools 
throughout  the  state  use  Compton's. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  PRICE— *55. 
Many  P.  T.  A. 's  buy  Compton's  for  their  schools  at  Christmas. 

F.  E.  Compton  &  Company 

60  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Warehouses  in  both  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.   Delivery  in 
24  hours  to  any  part  of  the  state. 
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J.  H.  BRADLEY  MODESTO  SUPERINTENDENT 

By  W.  M.  Culp 
J.  H.  Bradley  was  elected  City  Superintendent  of  Modesto 
city  schools  this  summer.    He  succeeded  W.  E.  Faught,  who 
for  many  years  past  has  been  developing  an  excellent  school 
system   in   Modesto.    Mr.   Bradley,   in  his   new   position   at 

Modesto,  hopes  to  continue  the  high 
educational  standard  that  Mr. 
Faught  has  maintained.  Mr.  Faught 
was  elected  District  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Lindsay  schools,  which 
position  Mr.  Bradley  left  to  accept 
his  new  superintendency. 

Modesto  at  the  present  time  has 
a  wide-awake  population  of  around 
eighteen  thousand  people.  The 
school  population  is  over  three 
mk  thousand  pupils.  A  four-year  high 
school,  an  intermediate  school,  and 
hk  six  primary  schools  are  included  in 

the  school  system.  There  is  a  grow- 

J.  B.  Bradley  inG     J™ior     ™lle§'e     »?.    Modesto 

under  Dean  Morris  which   up  to 

this  year  was  under  the  city  system.   There  is  a  movement  on 

now  to  make  the  Modesto  Junior  College  a  Stanislaus  County 

project.   One  hundred  and  fifty-five  teachers  are  employed  in 

Modesto. 

Mr.  Bradley  is  a  school  man  of  fifteen  years'  experience.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Fremont  College,  Nebraska,  and  has  his  M.  A. 
from  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  For  ten  years  Mr. 
Bradley  was  in  school  work  in  the  Dakotas  before  coming  to 
California.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  District  Super- 
intendent of  the  Lindsay  schools.  In  Lindsay  Mr.  Bradley 
made  a  capable  record.  He  put  across  a  three-year  program  of 
renovation  of  the  school  plants.  The  cafeteria  was  placed  on 
a  self-financing  basis.  The  salary  schedule  for  the  Lindsay 
teachers  was  raised.  The  fact  that  twenty-five  of  the  forty 
Lindsay  teachers  have  been  in  the  system  more  than  four  years 
shows  the  stability  of  the  teaching  force.  In  the  educational 
program,  classroom  procedure  was  the  object  of  improvement. 
Retardation  of  pupils  was  reduced  twenty  per  cent  by  the 
establishing  of  adjustment  rooms. 

In  Modesto  Mr.  Bradley  hopes  to  work  on  the  improve- 
ment of  classroom  procedure.  He  is  instituting  a  supervising 
program  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  principals.  An  educational 
testing  department  is  to  be  established.  Cooperative  part-time 
classes  are  to  be  formed. 

Mr.  Bradley  in  his  new  position  is  Superintendent  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  up-to-date  town  in  the  Upper  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  .  .  „ 

VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 


The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  this  year  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  December  17, 
19,  and  20.  The  officers  of  the  association,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Doctor  Edwin  A.  Lee,  director  of  the  division  of  voca- 
tional education  of  the  University  of  California,  are  completing 
their  plans  to  make  this  the  greatest  vocational  convention  in 
the  history  of  this  country.  Both  Canada  and  Mexico  have 
been  invited  to  participate  and  it  will  therefore  be  a  truly 
North  American  conference.  All  branches  of  vocational  educa- 
tion will  participate — industrial  arts,  trade  and  industry,  agri- 
culture, commercial,  home  economics,  part-time,  rehabilitation, 
and  vocational  guidance. 

PRACTICAL  ART  EDUCATION  PLAN 


Art  clubs  called  "Kern  County  Beautiful"  are  to  be  organized 
in  Kern  County  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lennice  Eyraud, 
art  supervisor.  The  purpose  of  the  clubs  will  be  to  turn  school 
art  study  into  practical  use  in  the  home,  school,  one's  clothes, 
and  general  environment.  Some  fifteen  thousand  rural  school 
children  will  belong  to  these  clubs. 

Each  county  rural  school  will  organize  a  club,  and  this  work 


has  already  been  undertaken  enthusiastically  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  Each  club  will  be  headed  by  a  president,  secretary, 
and  art  leader.  The  child  most  talented  in  art  and  craft  work 
will  be  selected  as  art  leader.  The  leaders  from  the  various 
schools  will  meet  with  the  county  art  supervisor  at  stated  times 
for  special  lessons.  The  secretary  of  each  club  will  keep  a 
record  of  the  work  accomplished  by  each  member. 

As  membership  in  the  club  is  restricted  to  children  who  have 
made  an  improvement  in  their  home  or  yard,  or  at  school,  the 
practical  art  study  taught  in  the  school  for  home  furnishings 
and  arrangements  will  become  a  part  of  the  child 's  life,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Eyraud. 

STOCKTON  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY 
TEACHERS  INSTITUTE 


By  W.  M.  Culp 
The  Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  County  Joint  Teachers  Insti- 
tute, held  November  21,  22,  and  23,  was  programmed  unusually 
well  by  Harry  W.  Bessac,  Superintendent  of  San  Joaquin 
County  schools,  and  Ansel  S.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  the 
City  of  Stockton  schools.  Speakers  held  to  the  minutes  allotted 
and  the  meetings  did  not  overlap  noon  or  last  far  into  the 
evening,  nor  were  speakers  kept  from  their  say  by  the  crowd- 
ing of  the  program.  Such  an  orderly  procedure,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  rare  in  the  majority  of  institutes. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Stockton  High  School  Audi- 
torium, which  made  an  excellent  meeting  place  for  the  seven 
hundred  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  sessions.  The  program 
held  to  subjects  of  general  and  specific  educational  interest. 
Speakers  were  of  California,  and  while  the  names  of  "big  East- 
ern guns"  were  lacking  on  the  program,  the  "Western  talent 
was  eminently  satisfactory. 

William  John  Cooper,  Director  of  Public  Education  for 
California,  spoke  on  "The  Reorganization  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. "  The  speech  was  a  scholarly  historical 
analysis  of  the  causes  that  have  led  up  to  the  reorganization 
movement,  and  included  a  statement  of  what  was  being  accom- 
plished. 

Miss  Yetta  Shoninger  of  the  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College 
gave  two  addresses,  one  on  ' '  The  Public  School  and  Its  Social 
Significance"  and  the  other  "Language  in  the  Grades  Inter- 
preted." 

Roy  W.  Cloud,  executive  secretary,  C.  T.  A.,  in  his  new 
address  on  "Teaching  School,"  gave  a  heart-to-heart  talk  in 
outlining  modern  educational  tendencies. 

Professor  Hubert  Phillips  of  the  Fresno  State  Teachers 
College  lectured  on  "International  Idealism,"  a  movement 
with  which  one  agrees  in  if  he  stands  apart  and  views  all 
nations  from  an  abstract  and  historical  perspective,  but,  the 
speaker  pointed  out,  a  question  of  rancor  if  one  is  within  one 
of  the  nations  and  wishes  the  world  to  accept  his  national  inter- 
national viewpoint. 

Professor  Giles  M.  Ruch  of  the  department  of  education, 
University  of  California,  spoke  on  "Learning  and  Forget- 
ting." 

Doctor  John  C.  Almack,  department  of  education,  Stanford 
University,  lectured  on  ' '  The  Nature  of  American  Humor. ' ' 
The  address  was  well  received. 

Doctor  Charles  Emil  Kany,  professor  of  Spanish,  University 
of  California,  in  his  contribution,"  A  Musical  Journey  Through 
Spain,"  by  voice,  piano,  guitar,  and  victrola,  gave  a  colorful 
presentation  of  his  subject. 

Professor  C.  R.  Stone  lectured  on  two  reading  topics,  the 
first  "Objectives  of  a  Modern  Program  of  Reading"  and  the 
second  ' '  How  to  Solve  the  Problems  of  Individual  Differences 
in  Reading. ' '  As  Professor  Stone  speaks  as  an  authority,  close 
attention  was  given  to  his  remarks. 

Doctor  Tully  Knowles,  president  of  the  College  of  the  Pa- 
cific, was  heard  twice,  once  on  the  subject  "The  Need  of  Cul- 
tural Education"  and  again  on  "The  New  Economics." 

Section  meetings  were  well  attended.  Professor  William  M. 
Proctor,  school  of  education,  Stanford  University,  addressed 
the  commercial  section  on  ' '  Curriculum  Work  as  It  Relates  to 
Commercial  Branches  in  the  High  School. ' ' 
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The  vocational  section  heard  Professor  Edwin  A.  Less,  de- 
partment of  education,  University  of  California,  on  "Educa- 
tion for  Productive  Citizenship." 

Professor  N.  P.  Neilsen  spoke  to  the  physical  education  sec- 
tion on  ' '  State  Problems  in  Physical  Education. ' '  The  general 
high  school  section  had  before  them  Professor  Raymond  G. 
Gettell,  University  of  California,  in  an  address  on  ' '  The  United 
States  in  World  Politics."  Professor  M.  J.  Brickley  of  the 
Sacramento  Junior  College  had  for  his  topic  in  appearing 
before  the  evening  school  section  "Place  of  Cultural  Subjects 
in  the  Evening  School. ' ' 

A  fine  impression  was  made  before  the  high  school  section 
by  Doctor  N.  Wing  Mah,  instructor  in  political  science,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  spoke  on  ' '  What  China  Wants. ' ' 

The  music  at  the  institute  was  well  played.  The  Stockton 
High  School  orchestra  was  directed  by  Andrew  C.  Blossom,  the 
Stockton  High  School  chorus  by  Frank  Thornton  Smith,  and 
the  Lodi  Union  High  School  band  by  Reveda  L.  Cross.  The 
Lodi  Union  High  School  vocal  quartet,  consisting  of  Lewis 
Smithson,  Harry  Lerza,  Emil  Lofelbein,  and  Ruben  Bergstah- 
ler,  was  heard  in  selections. 

Among  those  presiding  at  the  various  meetings  were  Ansel  S. 
Williams,  Harry  W.  Bessac,  Laurance  Pease,  Floyd  R.  Love, 
James  E.  Conklin,  Mrs.  Emma  B.  Reese,  Amos  E.  Clark,  Miss 
Josephine  Leffler,  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Crittenden,  J.  C.  .Cave,  Mrs. 
Grace  T.  Pearce,  Albert  W.  Lynde,  and  Verne  B.  Brown. 


THE  TULARE  CITY  SCHOOLS 


By  W.  M.  Culp 
Tulare  County  is  rated  as  the  fourth  most  productive  agri- 
culture county  in  the  United  States.  Tulare  City  as  an  integral 
part  of  this  county  is  the  center  of  a  flourishing  community. 
The  city  schools  of  Tulare  are  in  keeping  with  this  material 
condition  surrounding  them,  and  under  Superintendent  S.  J. 
Brainerd  are  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  school  population  numbers  around  1650  children.  In 
the  three  grammar  schools,  the  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  in  the  central  school,  seventh  and  eighth 
departmental,  are  enrolled  1100  pupils.  The  senior  high  school 
has  535  students.  Sixty-five  teachers  are  in  the  Tulare  city 
system. 

The  present  fine  condition  of  the  city  schools  is  due  mainly 
to  the  ideas  and  plans  of  Mr.  Brainerd,  who  has  been  in  the 
system  for  the  last  nine  years — five  years  as  principal  of  the 
high  school  and  the  last  four  as  City  Superintendent.  This  is 
Mr.  Brainerd 's  thirteenth  year  in  California,  coming  here  from 
Michigan. 


Central  School,  Tulare,  Cal.,  after  changes  were  made. 

As  principal  of  the  Tulare  Union  High  School,  Mr.  Brainerd 
had  charge  of  the  bond  issue  and  the  enlargement  of  that  insti- 
tution to  its  present  capacity. 

As  City  Superintendent,  the  most  outstanding  piece  of 
building  work  was  the  changing  of  the  Central  Grammar 
School,  a  brick  building  erected  in  1876,  to  the  modern  and 
artistic  looking  building  which  now  occupies  the  same  site. 
This  changing  of  the  Central  Grammar  School  building  into 
a  modern  school  building  was  an  accomplishment  extraordi- 
nary. A  bond  issue  for  $100,000  had  been  passed.  The  voters 
had  expressed  the  desire  that  the  old  Central  School  site  be 
continued  in  use,  and  that  a  street  be  closed  and  adjacent 
property  to  the  west  be  secured  for  the  school.  This  was  done, 
and  as  a  result  eight  acres  comprise  the  school  grounds.  Time 
was  a.  consideration,  three  months  being  allowed,  and  a  saving 
of  $20,000  to  $25,000  by  utilization  of  the  old  plant  was  a  point 
at  issue. 

The  old  roof  was  torn  off,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  space 
within  the  1876  structure  into  an  administration  suite  and 
classrooms  was  made.  Two  wings  connected  by  corridors  were 
erected.  One  wing  contains  a  beautiful  small  auditorium  seat- 
ing four  hundred  people  and  the  other  wing  includes  class- 
rooms. The  whole  plant  was  designed  in  the  Mediterranean 
style.  A  new  heating  plant  and  new  lavatories  were  installed. 
The  old  building  contained  eight  rooms  and  no  auditorium. 
The  new  building  includes  eleven  classrooms,  the  city  schools 
administration  suite,  and  an  auditorium.  The  work  on  the 
building  started  one  week  before  school  ended  in  June  and 
was  finished  one  week  after  the  opening  of  schools  in  Septem- 
ber. The  capacity  of  the  school  is  450. 


SONOMA  COUNTY  ADOPTS  UNIT  SYSTEM 


Central  School,  Tulare,  Cal.,  before  changes  were  made. 


O.  F.  Staton,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Sonoma 
County,  has  put  into  operation  in  his  county  this  year  the  unit 
system  of  promotion,  which  takes  into  consideration  the  abili- 
ties and  capacities  of  the  children.  The  present  program  was 
worked  out  during  the  last  two  years  by  Doctor  Raymond 
Franzen.  To  accommodate  the  groups  of  children  according 
to  their  ability  for  continued  progress  in  school,  three  courses 
of  study  have  been  definitely  outlined.  They  have  been  desig- 
nated Course  A,  Course  B,  and  Course  C. 

Course  B  is  designed  for  those  children  who  are  not  able  to 
complete  one  grade  each  year.  Course  A  is  for  those  children 
capable  of  doing  the  minimum  work  to  complete  a  full  grade 
in  one  year.  Course  C  is  outlined  for  those  capable  of  doing 
more  work  in  a  year  than  is  required  to  complete  a  grade. 

To  provide  the  means  whereby  a  teacher  may  permit  children 
to  make  slower  progress  than  a  grade  per  year,  without  repeat- 
ing work  already  learned,  and  to  make  accelerated  progress 
of  more  than  a  grade  per  year  and  yet  provide  for  those  gifted 
pupils  who  should  not  advance  as  rapidly  as  two  grades  per 
year,  a  unit  of  progress  or  promotion  has  been  adopted  which 
is  approximately  one-fourth  of  a  grade's  work  in  all  subjects. 
The  courses  of  study  have  been  built  by  units  of  work  through- 
out the  eight  years '  grammar  grade  course  of  study. 

The  adoption  of  this  method  of  promotion  by  units,  coupled 
with  the  change  of  rapidity  at  which  a  child  may  take  the 
units,  by  transferring  from  a  group  going  at  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress outlined  in  one  of  the  courses  to  another  group  going  at 
a  different  rate  of  speed  as  outlined  in  another  course,  has 
given  a  much  more  accurate,  more  elastic,  and  adaptable 
method  of  promotion  than  was  formerly  used  in  the  rigid 
system  of  eight  grades  following  a  single  track  course,  with 
failure  of  the  grade 's  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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NEW  VOCATIONAL  UNIT  BUILDING  IN  KING  CITY 


By  W.  M.  Cui.p 
The  new  vocational  unit  building,  just  finished  at  the  King 
City  Union  High  School  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  is  considered  to 
include  the  best  of  shop  features  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
school  shop  of  its  size  in  California.  In  getting  suggestions 
for  this  building,  H.  O.  Williams,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
and  Neil  Forden,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  visited 
shops  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  high  schools  and  picked  up 
ideas  that  they  thought  desirable  to  include  in  this  new  unit. 

The  building  is  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  con- 
structed of  reenforeed  concrete  and  steel.   The  floor  is  covered 


New  vocational  unit,  King  City  (Cat.)  Union  High  School. 

with  Blox-on-End  set  in  asphalt  on  a  concrete  floor.  Light  is 
abundant  with  hammered  glass  windows  on  all  sides.  Clear, 
open  vision  control  of  the  entire  five  sections  of  the  unit  is 
achieved  by  glass  partitions  within  the  building. 

The  units  include  the  mechanical  drawing  section,  the  farm 
mechanics  and  wood-working  department,  the  tool  section,  the 
auto  mechanics  shop,  and  a  bus  compartment  that  can  be 
turned  into  additional  shop  space  when  needed.  All  electricity 
is  underground  and  the  batteries  of  machines  are  all  on  one 
side  of  the  building.  Heating  is  accomplished  by  forced  steam. 
The  same  force  unit  keeps  the  air  cool  in  summer. 

This  vocational  unit  was  built  out  of  direct  tax  and  is  the 
first  unit  of  a  new  plant  that  is  to  be  constructed  from  time  to 
time  from  the  same  source. 

TEACHING  CIVIC  PATRIOTISM 


For  many  years  the  teaching  of  patriotism  to  the  children  in 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  elementary  and  high  schools  has  been  the 
occasion  of  considerable  ceremony  each  week.  Every  day  the 
flag  is  so  placed  that  children  entering  the  building  face  the 
flag  and  salute  it  before  entering  their  classrooms.  Once  each 
week  the  occasion  is  a  formal  one  and  consists,  briefly,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  Color  bearer  enters  room  carrying  the  flag.  The  pu- 
pils all  rise  to  their  feet  and  remain  standing  until  the  flag- 
leaves  the  room. 

(The  color  guard  is  drilled  so  as  to  better  conduct  the  cere- 
mony together,  entering  the  room  to  the  tap  of  a  drum  or  music 
on  a  piano.  Where  there  is  a  trumpeter  among  the  pupils,  the 
assembly  is  sounded  in  the  hall  before  the  exercises  begin.) 

Second  :  Salute  the  flag.  ' '  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag,  and 
to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands ;  one  nation,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

(At  the  command,  "Salute  the  Flag,"  the  regular  army  flag 
salute  is  given  by  raising  the  right  hand  briskly  to  the  forehead 
above  the  right  eye,  holding  it  there  while  the  pledge  is  being 
given,  and  then  bringing  the  arm  to  the  side.) 

Third :  Questions  by  the  teacher,  or  preferably,  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  color  guard  and  answers  by  the  pupils  : 

Q.  Why  do  we  salute  the  flag  ? 

A.  Because  we  desire  to  honor  it. 

Q.  Why  do  we  honor  it  ? 

A.  Because  it  stands  for  liberty,  justice,  and  equal  opportu- 
nities in  life  for  all  those  who  live  under  its  folds. 

Q.  How  can  we  best  show  our  devotion  to  the  flag? 


A.  By  becoming  law-abiding  and  patriotic  citizens  of  our 

country. 
Q.  Who  are  the  enemies  of  the  flag  ? 

A.  All  persons  who  strike  at  our  flag  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
breaking  the  laws  that  have  been  made  to  preserve  our 
liberties.  Those  who  sell  their  votes  or  buy  the  votes 
of  others  or  in  any  way  violate  a  public  trust  are  even 
more  dangerous  enemies  than  those  who  would  openly 
fire  upon  the  flag. 
Q.  What  are  our  duties  as  citizens  ? 

A.  Always  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  flag  at  the  ballot  box ; 
never  to  sell  our  votes  or  buy  the  votes  of  others,  or 
permit  the  election  laws  to  be  broken  if  within  our 
power  to  prevent ;  not  to  remain  silent  if  we  know  of 
dishonesty  in  public  affairs,  but  to  put  forth  every 
effort  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  guilty  of 
such  crimes;  always  to  remember  that  first  of  all  we 
are  American  citizens  whose  duty  it  is  to  place  the 
welfare  of  our  country  above  selfish  greed  or  personal 
ambition. 
Fourth:  Singing  of  "America"  or  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner. ' ' 

Fifth  :  The  color  bearer  and  color  guard  leave  the  room,  after 
which  the  pupils  take  their  seats. 

(This  system  of  teaching  will  be  made  more  effective  if,  from 
time  to  time,  short  explanatory  talks  are  given  by  the  principal 
or  teachers  upon  such  subjects  as  are  in  harmony  with  those 
touched  upon  in  the  ritual.  In  this  way  we  can  make  more 
clear  to  the  pupils  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie 
our  government.  Some  such  topics  as. the  following  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  emphasizing  some  of  the  most  important  re- 
quirements for  good  citizenship : 

1.  What  our  flag  stands  for. 

2.  What  is  government  ? 

3.  The  necessity  for  pure  government. 

4.  The  ballot  box  and  the  place  it  holds  in  our  government. 

5.  Some  of  the  laws  most  necessary  to  preserve  our  liberties. 

6.  Why  is  it  wrong  to  buy  or  sell  votes? 

7.  What  is  a  public  trust? 

8.  The  necessity  for  honest  elections  in  our  form  of  govern- 

ment. 

9.  Define  good  citizenship. 

10.  Explain  the  meaning  of  patriotism. 

Never  let  the  flag  trail  or  lay  upon  the  ground;  neither 
should  it  be  left  out  over  night  or  displayed  outside  in  stormy 
weather. 

When  the  flag  is  passing  on  parade  or  review,  the  spectator, 
if  a  man  or  boy,  should  uncover  and  stand,  holding  head-dress 
at  left  shoulder. 

Under  the  same  rule,  women  should  stand  erect,  face  colors, 
and  place  right  hand  over  heart. 

When  ' '  The  Star-Spangled  Banner ' '  is  being  played  or  sung, 
all  should  arise  and  stand  until  the  end,  facing  the  musicians 
or  singers. 

The  flag  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  used  as 
a  cover  for  a  table,  desk,  or  box,  where  anything  can  be  placed 
upon  it.  The  only  thing  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  laid  on 
the  American  flag  is  the  Bible,  signifying  the  submission  of 
the  nation  to  God. 

In  schools  where  the  foreign  population  is  very  great,  par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the  teaching  of  civic  patriotism 
with  very  gratifying  results. 


A  HINT  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 


To  help  pupils  of  a  Cincinnati  school  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
location  of  the  different  countries,  their  geography  teacher  has 
them  fashion  their  own  globe  on  a  wire  frame  covered  with 
cloth.  The  sphere  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  class- 
room by  a  rope  and  pulley.  After  maps  have  been  drawn  and 
studied,  those  of  the  right  size  are  pasted  on  the  globe,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  the  entire  world  is  there. — Popular  Mechanics. 
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THE  NEW  RICHMOND  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLANT 


CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  BY  RADIO 


By  W.  M.  Culp 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  W.  T.  Helms,  Superintendent  of 
Richmond  schools  (still  a  comparatively  young-  man),  became 
connected  with  teaching  school  in  Richmond.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  Richmond  was  not  much  of  a  town.  It  was  rather  far  re- 
moved from  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  even  Berkeley.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  paved  highways  thronged  constantly 
with  thousands  of  motor  cars ;  there  was  no  huge  Standard  Oil 
reduction  plant  in  which  oil  pumped  from  wells  three  hun- 
dred miles  distant  was  made  into  gasoline  that  is  shipped  to 
all  ports  of  the  world.  There  were  mud  fiats  and  sand  wastes, 
where  now  are  business  streets,  homes,  and  factories. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  school  population  was  limited  to 
Mr.  Helms  and  twenty  pupils  in  a  school  held  in  the  loft  of 
a  barn.  Now  the  school  enrollment  is  over  six  thousand  pupils. 
And  it  is  just  the  beginning.  Bonds  for  deepening  a  channel 
from  San  Francisco  Bay  have  been  carried  by  a  vote  of  seven 
to  one.  Soon  the  biggest  ships  in  the  world  can  dock  at  the 
Richmond  wharves.  Henry  Ford,  the  genius  of  Detroit,  has 
decided  to  erect  a  huge  factory  in  Richmond  that  will  employ 
seven  thousand  people.  The  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay  tied 
to  the  hinterland  by  transcontinental  railroads  and  connected 
to  the  world  by  water  is  in  the  coming  stage. 

A  fifth  of  a  century  ago  B.  X.  Tucker,  principal  of  the 
Richmond  Union  High  School,  established  that  school  with 
thirty-six  pupils.  He  now  has  under  his  care  a  senior  high 
school  of  eight  hundred  students  and  a  junior  high  school  of 
1253  pupils. 

In  the  history  of  education  in  California,  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr. 
Tucker  have  a  place.  For  twenty  years  they  have  grown  with 
their  city.  Mr.  Helms  has  built  schools,  employed  teachers, 
made  courses  of  study,  and  played  a  part  in  the  development 
of  the  great  California  Teachers  Association.  Mr.  Tucker  has 
taught  school,  selected  teachers,  and  has  run  a  high  school  that 
has  turned  out  children  who  have  been  a  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  their  city. 

Teamwork  that  has  functioned  well  for  twenty  years  is  now 
reaping  the  reward  of  two  decades.  The  new  Richmond  Union 
High  School  plant  is  the  spirit  of  Richmond  made  visible 
through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  Helms  and  Mr.  Tucker. 
This  new  plant,  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $600,000,  is  more 
than  just  another  school.  It  is  Richmond's  belief  in  the  de- 
velopment of  itself.  The  representative  school  board,  con- 
sisting of  Aubrey  Wilson,  president;  E.  M.  Downer,  C.  C. 
Olney,  J.  P.  Strom,  and  Doctor  W.  E.  Cunningham,  has  aided 
both  Superintendent  Helms  and  Mr.  Tucker  in  their  desire 
to  make  their  new  high  school  plant  something  better  than  the 
usual.  In  the  architect,  Louis  S.  Stone,  this  idea  has  been  im- 
planted. 

The  new  plant  is  being  constructed  on  a  twenty -a  ere  site.  In 
the  construction  of  the  commercial  department,  library,  shops, 
science  laboratories,  and  home  economics  rooms,  a  capacity  of 
twenty-four  hundred  has  been  kept  in  mind.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  classrooms  sufficient  space  for  fifteen  hundred  pupils  is 
being  allowed  for.  As  needed  there  will  be  additions  to  the 
present  twenty-four  classrooms.  In  the  cooking-room  the 
kitchen  units  are  supplied  with  both  gas  and  electricity.  Six 
laboratories  are  included  for  general  science,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  physiology.  There  is  a  model  cafeteria  seating- 
six  hundred.  The  auditorium  has  a  capacity  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred people.  The  stage,  thirty-six  by  thirty  feet,  is  to  be  fully 
equipped.  A  gymnasium  with  a  large  playing  floor  is  under 
construction.  Bleachers  in  the  gymnasium  seat  eighteen  hun- 
dred. There  are  excellent  boys'  and  girls'  dressing-rooms  pro- 
vided. The  main  building  is  of  steel  frame,  class  A  construc- 
tion. The  gymnasium  is  steel  frame;  the  rest  is  class  C  con- 
struction. A  stadium  and  tennis  courts  are  planned.  Richmond 
face  brick  in  Persian  rug  gives  a  most  pleasing  exterior  to  the 
plant.   Occupancy  should  occur  around  the  first  of  next  year. 


Announcement  is  made  by  the  Oakland  Board  of  Education, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  that  classroom  instruction  by  radio  through 
KGO  will  be  resumed  when  sufficient  equipment  in  the  schools 
is  obtained. 

The  radio  program  of  experimentation  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  Oakland  public  schools  during  the  past  three  years,  the 
department  being  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  use  it.  It 
began  under  the  guidance  of  Doctor  Virgil  Dickson,  with 
Henrietta  Johnson  largely  responsible  for  the  general  man- 
agement. At  first  there  were  two  programs  weekly,  but  as 
Miss  Johnson's  time  was  limited  it  became  necessary  to  reduce 
the  number  of  lessons  to  one  every  two  weeks. 

Miss  Johnson  is  the  assistant  director  of  the  Oakland  public 
schools'  bureau  of  curriculum  development,  research,  and 
guidance  department.  In  a  letter  to  KGO  thanking  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  station  for  its  cooperation  in  the  experimentation, 
she  said,  in  part : 

' '  The  experiment  has  been  most  worth  while  and  it  has  been 
definitely  proved  that  radio  instruction  is  practical  and  a 
much-desired  program  for  any  school  system.  We  trust  that 
further  experimentation  may  be  carried  on  at  a  later  date. ' ' 

A  series  of  thirteen  health  lessons  was  given  over  KGO 
during  the  fall  and  spring  term  of  1926  and  1927  by  Elizabeth 
P.  Whitmarsh,  assistant  director  of  health  education.  Six  of 
the  Oakland  schools,  one  Berkeley  school,  and  one  Petaluma 
school  participated  in  this  experiment.  The  lessons  were  twenty 
minutes  in  length.  Miss  Whitmarsh  says : 

' '  The  results  would  have  been  greater  had  more  schools  par- 
ticipated in  the  experiment.  In  my  particular  field  of  instruc- 
tion this  experiment  has  convinced  me  that  radio  does  much  in 
stimulating  an  interest  in  health  habits  and  arouses  an  interest 
in  a  subject  which,  having  no  special  time  allotment,  is  often 
neglected  in  the  program. 

"I  think  it  not  too  ambitious  to  predict  that  in  the  near 
future  instruction  by  radio  will  be  a  standardized  department 
of  instruction,  guided  by  a  full-time  director. ' ' 

Edgar  E.  Muller,  chairman  of  the  radio  committee,  enumer- 
ates the  values  of  radio  instruction  as  follows : 

1.  Necessity  for  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

2.  Conservation  of  time.  Lessons  must  begin  on  time  and' 
end  on  time. 

3.  Requires  concentration  on  part  of  pupils.  They  cannot 
ask  questions,  cannot  lag,  must  keep  on  the  alert. 

4.  Because  of  the  above,  it  tends  to  definiteness — one  of  the 
necessary  factors  in  life. 

KIND  DEEDS  CLUB 


Nature  goes  on  her  way,  and  all  that  to  us  seems  an  exception 
is  really  according  to  order. — Goethe. 


Kindness  is  a  language  that  even  the  dumb  can  speak  and  the 

deaf  can  understand. 
I  will  speak  for  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 
Nothing  is  so  kingly  as  kindness,  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 
Do  an  act  of  kindness  every  day — it  will  be  your  greatest  source 

of  happiness. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you. 
Every  day  in  every  way  do  your  kindest  deed  in  the  kindest 

way. 
Every  living  creature  has  its  special  work  to  do  in  the  world. 
Do  not  use  the  steel  trap,  as  it  is  very  painful  and  cruel. 
Speak  kindly  to  animals  as  well  as  to  people. 

Cowai-ds  are  cruel,  but  the  brave  love  kindness  and  delight  to 

save. 
Love  for  animals  guarantees  love  for  man. 
Until  you  put  yourself  in  their  place,  you  will  never  know  their 

needs. 
Bravest  people  are  the  tenderest ;  loving  people  are  the  daring. 
— From  "The  Kind  Deeds  Messenger,"  The  Latham 
Foundation  Story  Service  for  the  Public  Schools, 
Latham  Square  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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NEWS  AND  COMMENTS 


By  Harr  Wagner 
This  is  the  season  of  great  educational  gatherings  in  Califor- 
nia. The  Southern  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  with  all  of  its  county 
affiliations,  meets  in  Los  Angeles.  The  meetings  will  be  held 
from  December  19  to  23.  Alfred  P.  Vandegrift  has  chosen  for 
his  general  theme  "Education  for  Citizenship."  The  names  of 
such  well-known  men  as  Winship,  Thomas,  Judd,  Harvey, 
Morgan,  Cooper,  Wood,  Snedden,  and  Lindley  are  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Bay  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  Superintendent  Walter  L. 
Bachrodt,  president,  has  arranged  a  general  program  with 
many  educational  slants  and  a  few  interesting  flares.  Among 
the  speakers  are : 

John  C.  Almaek,  associate  professor  of  education,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Henry  Turner  Bailey,  director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Art;  William  John  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ; 
Elhvood  P.  Cubberley,  professor  of  education,  Stanford  University; 
Fred  Engelhardt,  professor  of  education,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Helen  Heffernan,  chief  of  division  of  rural  education,  Sacramento ; 
William  J.  Long,  English  specialist,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  T.  W.  Mac- 
Quarrie,  president  of  San  Jose  State  Teachers  College ;  Geoffrey  F. 
•Morgan,  speaker  of  the  Ellison- White  Bureau;  Chester  H.  Rowell, 
lecturer  and  regent  of  the  University  of  California;  Winfield  Scott, 
lecturer  for  the  California  Redwood  Association;  Sarah  M.  Sturte- 
vant,  associate  professor  of  education,  Columbia  University;  Ralph 
W.  Swetman,  president  of  Humboldt  State  Teachers  College;  F.  W. 
Thomas,  president  of  Fresno  State  Teachers  College;  A.  L.  Threl- 
keld,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Denver,  Colo.;  M.  Madelene 
Veverka,  kindergarten-primary  supervisor  of  Los  Angeles;  R.  B. 
Von  Kleinsmid,  president  of  University  of  Southern  California; 
Fredric  P.  Woellner,  associate  professor  of  education,  University  of 
California,  Southern  Branch;  Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  State  Banking  Department. 

City  and  county  institutes  of  the  Bay  Region  will  affiliate  in 
these  meetings,  which  will  be  held  December  19  to  23. 

1  1  1 

Are  you  in  favor  of  mottoes  in  schoolrooms  ?  Yes ! 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  ' '  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to 
Men"  should  be  impressed  upon  every  child.  After  two  thou- 
sand years  of  Christian  civilization,  children  fight,  families 
fight,  neighbors  fight,  citizens  fight,  and  the  world  continues  to 
fight.  Prepared  or  unprepared,  war  is  with  us.  It  will  continue 
to  be  with  us  until  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men"  is  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  by  prenatal  education,  as  well  as 
pre-school  and  after  school  age.  The  great  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  not  more  money,  but  more  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in 
our  lives.  Envy,  selfishness,  prejudices,  bigotry,  partisanship, 
jealousy,  and  egoism  are  a  few  of  the  common  traits  of  hu- 
manity that  have  not  been  sufficiently  eliminated  by  educa- 
tion. We  cannot  preach  the  brotherhood  of  man  to  people  who 
have  selfishness,  envy,  bigotry,  and  jealousy  as  a  part  of  their 
muscled  brain.  Not  until  we  are  in  tune  with  the  infinite,  our 
five  senses  passive — dead — can  we  reach  the  heights  of  the 
Man  Who  said :  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men." 


H.  K,  Dickson  and  Harry  L.  Holmes  of  the  Kern  County 
High  School,  Bakersfield,  agricultural  department,  have  made- 
a  big  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  of  California  in  a 
book  entitled  "Practical  Horticulture  for  the  Pacific  Slope." 
It  is  a  textbook,  but  it  has  great  possibilities  for  everybody  or 
anybody  who  loves  the  soil  of  Mother  Earth  on  the  Pacific 
Slope.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Company.   Price  $2.50,  postpaid. 

1       1       i 

Helen  Heffernan  has  a  tremendous  message  for  our  rural 
schools.  One  of  her  great  problems  is  the  rural  library.  There 
are  forty-five  million  people  in  the  United  States  without  libra- 
ries, and  forty-two  million  live  in  rural  communities.  This  is 
a  statement  from  the  American  Library  Association  Bulletin. 
California,  by  its  splendid  county  library  system,  has  and  is 
doing  a  great  work.  There  is,  however,  still  more  to  dp. 
111 

Rot  Cloud,  executive  secretary  of  the  C.  T.  A.,  is  making 
changes  in  the  Sierra  Educational  News.   There  are  hundreds 
of  items  of  personal  interest  expressed  in  an  impersonal  way. 
He  is  carrying  out  the  idea  that  Doctor  Burk  so  frequently 
expressed,  that  people  read  publications  for  current  news,  and 
books  for  philosophy,  history,  and  pedagogy.    In  addition  to 
the  news  feature  he  gives  space  to  this  really  excellent  poem 
to  Mark  Keppel,  by  Anna  W.  Delaney  of  Compton,  Cal. : 
Firm  as  a  cliff,  against  whose  rockbuilt  base 
The  surges  beat,  and  from  whose  lofty  height 
A  lighthouse  rises,  shining  thro'  the  night 
To  guide  the  mariner,  with  steadfast  rays 
In  channels  safe,  past  lurking  reef  and  shoal — 
His  faith  has  stood !   What  tho'  the  billows  roll 
Against  its  foot  ?   The  cliff  holds,  unafraid. 
So  stands  the  rock  of  courage  undismayed 
Thro'  all  the  years.  Let  the  tide  ebb  or  flow ! 
It  shineth  on,  the  constant,  guiding  glow 
Of  faith  in  good ;  no  wave  can  quench  the  light, 
Nor  cloud  can  dim,  hope  in  triumphant  right, 
And  loyalty  to  truth  and  law  obeyed, 
And  wisdom's  torch,  held  high  thro'  stormy  night. 
iii 

Marion  McEniry  of  the  San  Francisco  News  recently  gave  a 
fine  tribute  in  her  feature  column,  "Sit  In,  Sister,"  to  Fran- 
ces E.  Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  These  two  women  have  given  the  Pacific 
Coast  high  standards  of  business  ethics  and  deserve  a  special 
"Merry  Christmas"  from  the  Western  Journal  op  Educa- 
tion. ,       ,       , 

The  American  Library  Association  has  become  a  great  edu- 
cational institution.  On  November  6,  in  the  University  Club, 
Chicago,  the  association  held  a  meeting  to  consider  various 
slants  of  the  library  problem.  President  Max  Mason  said,  on 
"Books  and  the  Technique  of  Living"  : 

Education  in  all  levels  is  directed  more  and  more  to  training  stu- 
dents throughout  their  entire  lives  to  use  the  intellectual  tools  which 
have  been  gathered  for  them;  to  teaching  them  that  their  education 
is  not  complete,  but  just  beginning;  to  teaching  the  habit  of  reference 
to  books;  to  teaching  that  the  library  habit  is  the  fundamental  thing. 
All  the  importance  of  formal  educational  institutions  is  of  practically 
infinitesimal  value  compared  with  those  physical  facilities  by  virtue 
of  which  the  millions  shall  change  the  temper  of  their  thought,  shall 
become  more  successful  as  participators  in  the  daily  work,  shall  gain 
culture  instead  of  empty-minded  leisure.  Where  we  (universities) 
have  the  hundreds,  there  are  the  millions  whose  state  in  life — beyond 
that  of  toil  and  bread  and  butter — must,  and  always  will,  center  in 
the  storehouses  of  knowledge — in  libraries. 
111 

The  new  Edison  School  Building,  San  Francisco,  was  dedi- 
cated recently.  It  is  a  model,  modern  building  built  to  last  for 
many  years.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  John  Reid,  the  City  School 
Architect,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  that  they  are  build- 
ing for  the  future.  This  large  building,  artistic,  convenient, 
and  adapted  to  modern  school  uses,  is  almost  ideal.  Mr.  Esberg, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  presided  at  the  formal 
dedication.  A.  J.  Cloud,  Deputy  Superintendent ;  Josephine 
Saunders,  the  efficient  principal ;  Charles  J.  Powers,  the  Su- 
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pervisors,  and  others  made  speeches.  Miss  Alice  Eose  Power, 
principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  School  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  primary 
teacher  in  this  school,  was  also  present  at  the  dedication.  The 
teachers  of  the  school  had  a  fine  display  of  project  work  in 
various  rooms.  Josephine  Saunders  of  the  Edison  School  and 
her  excellent  faculty  are  outstanding  in  the  splendid  service 
they  are  giving  to  education. 


Euth  Thompson,  author  of  "The  Modern  School  Eeaders," 
"Type  Stories  of  the  World  for  Little  Folk,"  "Our  Neigh- 
bors Near  and  Far,"  and  "Comrades  of  the  Desert,"  has  re- 
cently made  a  contract  with  the  United  Press  News  Service 
of  New  York  for  syndication  of  her  children's  stories.  M.  T. 
Eoss,  well-known  artist,  formerly  of  Chicago,  is  doing  the  illus- 
trating. The  San  Francisco  News  has  first  release  of  Miss 
Thompson's  stories  for  children,  and  features  them  daily. 
Miss  Thompson,  in  addition  to  her  other  work,  is  "Aunt  Betty ' ' 
of  KGO,  General  Electric  radio  station,  and  assistant  editor 
of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education. 


Harper's  Magazine  for  December,  1927,  has  two  contributions 
in  the  department  called  "The  Lion's  Mouth"  that  will  be 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  critics  of  the  ultra-modern  methods  of 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  school.  The  articles  are  entitled 
"The  Modern  School,"  by  Agnes  Eogers  Hyde,  and  "The 
Academy  of  Foules,"  a  fable  for  pedagogs,  by  Pierre  O'Keefe. 


The  Board  op  Education  of  Los  Angeles  City  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  efficient  business  manager,  W.  E.  Eecord.  It 
has  been  our  privilege  to  transact  business  more  or  less  with 
several  hundred  boards  of  education,  but  Mr.  Eecord 's  depart- 
ment has  been  most  efficient,  up  to  date,  standardized,  and 
fair. 

i  i  1 

Collier's  Weekly  for  the  week  of  December  5  gives  the  Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers  Association  of  Los  Angeles  high  praise  for 
its  fairness  and  accomplishments.  A  taxpayers'  association  is 
all  right  if  its  policy  is  broad  and  generous.  We  need  more 
efficiency,  strict  economy,  less  waste,  and  scientific  research 
in  the  handling  of  all  money  contributed  by  the  large  and 
small  taxpayers.  We  need  more  money  for  schools,  less  money 
for  cigarettes,  tobacco,  chewing  gum,  neckties,  etc.  We  need 
more  tax  money  for  good  roads,  good  buildings,  books,  and 

social  service. 

111 

J.  W.  Fricke,  president  of  C.  F.  Weber  &  Co.,  has  a  national 
reputation  in  the  supplying  of  schools  with  modern  equipment 
and  up-to-date  service.  He  is  called  East  in  January  to  vari- 
ous meetings  of  the  National  School  Supply  Association  and 
coordinate  interests.  Mr.  Fricke  has  recently  recovered  from  a 
severe  illness,  and  the  Eotary  Club  of  San  Francisco  gave  him 
an  "enthusiastic  welcome  on  his  return.  Mr.  Fricke  made  a 
brilliant  speech,  emphasizing^  the  work  of  the  November  divi- 
sion of  Eotary  which  has  charge  of  "the  crippled  children" 
interests.  As  chairman,  Mr.  Fricke  directed,  from  his  sickbed, 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  entertainment  for  the  fifty  crip- 
pled children  in  the  Sunshine  School,  San  Francisco,  and  re- 
ceived letters  of  appreciation  from  the  principal,  Miss  Daly, 
and  her  faculty,  and  numerous  letters  from  the  children,  show- 
ing progress  in  expression,  writing,  composition,  and  courtesy. 


HAVILAND  STEVENSON,  TEXTBOOK  PUBLISHER, 
SUCCUMBS 


PROJECTS  IN  BISHOP  SCHOOLS 

Alton  L.  Hall,  who  wrote  the  metric  play  published  in  this 
issue  of  the  Western  Journal  op  Education,  worked  in  con- 
junction with  his  students  to  do  this  and  form  a  community 
project.  He  believes  that  in  this  type  of  work  he  is  interesting 
both  parents  and  students  in  the  community  and  has  watched 
the  development  of  interest  for  the  past  ten  years.  He  de- 
clares that  much  interest  in  high  school  parties  and  commu- 
nity events  is  felt  in  his  community. 


Haviland  Stevenson,  president  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
passed  away  on  December  1, 1927,  at  Arlington,  Mass.,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  born  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  in  1864,  educated  at 
Washington  and  Lee  College  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
practiced  law  for  several  years  in  Florida,  and  later  was  con- 
nected with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Treasury 
Department,  Immigration  Bureau,  etc. 

Since  1900  he  has  been  associated  with  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
and,  as  president  and  general  manager,  has  placed  this  com- 
pany in  the  front  rank  of  American  textbook  publishers.  He 
visited  California  several  times  and  had  many  devoted  friends 
who  enjoyed  his  interesting  personality. 

His  passing  removes  another  cultured  gentleman  who  could 
guide  purposefully  the  destinies  of  business  as  a  profession, 
with  unfailing  kindness,  consideration,  modesty,  appreciation 
and  respect  for  his  competitor,  scholarly  judgment,  and  serene 
and  admirable  poise. 

A  HEALTH  CREED  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  following  health  creed  has  been  formulated  for  teachers 
by  Doctor  Florence  A.  Sherman,  assistant  medical  inspector  of 
schools  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department : 

I  believe  in  a  yearly  health  examination. 

I  believe  in  prompt  attention  to  physical  defects  found. 

I  believe  in  following  carefully  personal  health  directions  given  at 
time  of  examination. 

I  believe  in  embodying  and  radiating  health. 

I  believe  in  practicing-  daily  health  habits. 

I  believe  in  being  an  example  in  personal  hygiene. 

I  believe  in  making  health  contagions  by  example  and  enthusiasm. 

I  believe  a  healthy  vital  teacher  is  an  index  of  her  school. 

I  believe  a  teacher  is  largely  responsible  for  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  health  of  her  pupils" 

I  believe  in  acquiring  and  in  endeavoring  to  give  to  others  the  health 
point  of  view. — Hygeia. 

LIBRARY  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 


Through  a  grant  of  $35,000,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  has  made  possible  the  continuance  of  the  Louisiana  Dem- 
onstration for  two  years  more.  The  Demonstration,  which  was 
primarily  scheduled  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years,  was  prov- 
ing decidedly  successful  when  the  Mississippi  flood  occurred. 
This  naturally  has  retarded  the  work  of  the  commission,  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  program  as  originally  planned  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  Demonstration  over  a  longer  period. 

The  active  work  of  the  Louisiana.  Commission  began  in  Au- 
gust, 1925,  under  the  direction  of  Essae  Culver.  During  the 
first  year  a  location  was  secured,  a  collection  of  books  was 
started,  and  a  survey  of  the  state  was  made.  The  parish  or 
county  system  was  adopted  and  one  parish  library  was  estab- 
lished. Eeference  service  to  the  State  Legislature  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  legislature  passed  a  new  library  law  and  appropri- 
ated a  small  sum  to  supplement  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
grant.  Members  of  the  commission  cooperated  in  a  publicity 
campaign.  A  library  summer  school  was  opened  at  the  State 
University  with  twenty-one  students  in  attendanrce. 

During  the  second  year,  two  parish  library  demonstrations 
were  started  to  show  the  state  how  such  libraries  operate.  One 
was  in  Eichland  Parish  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state ;  the 
other  was  in  Jefferson  Davis  Parish,  where  previously  a  one- 
mill  tax  was  voted  upon  and  lost  by  a  few  votes.  Work  in  the 
branches  of  the  Eichmond  Parish  Demonstration  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  flood,  but  the  main  library  was  kept  open  and 
people  came  in  boats  to  get  books.  The  average  circulation 
during  this  time  was  sixty  books  a  day.  A  second  summer 
course  was  given  at  the  university.  Only  ten  students  regis- 
tered, but  this  was  doubtless  due  to  the  flood  conditions. 

Nearly  forty  thousand  books  were  circulated  by  the  Com- 
mission Library  in  1926-27,  and  over  a  thousand  requests  for 
information  were  received. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 


[News  items  for  this  column  are  welcome.  Send 
your  paragraph  on  the  first  of  each  month,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  the  current  issue  and 
so  be  timely.  News  of  your  schools  will  interest 
other  educators. — Editoe.] 

Susan' M.  Dorset  has  been  reelected  super- 
intendent of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 
Mrs.  JDorsey  will  begin  her  ninth  year  as 
Superintendent  and  her  thirty-second  year  as 
educator  in  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  on 
January  1.  Mrs.  Dorsey  did  not  seek  reelec- 
tion. She  had  planned  to  go  abroad  for  a 
rest,  but  instead  will  continue  to  hold  the 
reins  in  the  city  school  system,  in  the  build- 
ing of  which  she  has  been  an  important 
factor.  Mrs.  Dorsey  is  considered  one  of  the 
educational  leaders  of  today.  Last  June  she 
was  welcomed  by  other  members  of  the  class 
of  1877  of  Vassar  College  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  class. 

1  i  1 

John  A.  Sbxon  has  been  employed  for  a 
four-year  term  as  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  taking  the  place  of  John 
Franklin  West,  who  will  take  the  position  of 
Deputy  Superintendent  January  1  after  eight 
years  as  Superintendent.  Mr.  Sexon  comes 
from  the  superintendency  of  Bisbee,  Ariz. 
1         1         1 

Women  teachers  of  the  Pacific  Grove  High 
School  have  formed  a  club.  Miss  Mayberry 
of  the  high  school  faculty  is  president  and 
Mrs.  Preston  of  the  grammar  schools  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

1        1        1 

Residents  numbering  250  gathered  recently 
at  the  new  Midlands  Schoolhouse  to  dedicate 
the  structure,  which  has  cost  the  district 
$33,000.  County  Superintendent  E.  E.  Smith 
was  present  and  both  pupils  and  teachers 
took  part  in  the  program. 


In  a  summary  of  the  entire  school  construc- 
tion situation  resulting  from  the  $10,000,000 
Oakland  school  bond  issue  of  1924,  Business 
Manager  Don  Rice  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  compiled  a  report  showing  that 
nearly  half  of  the  school  buildings  of  the 
program  are  now  completed  and  in  service. 
The  summary  shows  the  following  situation : 
Schools  completed,  thirty-seven  in  all,  or 
47.7  per  cent  of  the  total.  Schools  in  course 
of  construction,  fourteen  in  all,  or  25.9  per 


cent  of  the  total.   Final  plans  being  prepared 
for  nine  schools,  or  14.1  per  cent. 
111 

Mrs.  Lucille  Cushman,  head  of  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  Hollister  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  has  been  named 
as  committeeman  on  the  National  Education 
Association  relationships  committee. 
111 

The  Sequoia  Times,  the  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  Sequoia  Union  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  won  first  prize  as  the 
best  newspaper  in  California  for  schools 
under  one  thousand  pupils  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  California  Interscholastic  As- 
sociation held  at  Stanford  University  Octo- 
ber 28  and  29.  This  is  the  third  time  the 
publication  has  won  the  first  award.  Addi- 
tional honor  was  also  accorded  the  Times 
when  it  received  a  first  award  for  having  the 
best  makeup,  or  typographical  appearance. 
Sequoia  was  second  in  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual awards  secured,  Stockton  being  first. 
Miss  Mauricia  Mayer  is  editor,  Lorin  Denny 
is  city  editor,  Ed  Coleman  is  business  man- 
ager, and  Miss  Eunice  Schmidt  is  faculty 
adviser.  t 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  for  Shasta 
County  recently  ratified  the  issuance  of 
$35,000  bonds  by  the  Dunsmuir  High  School 
District  in  Siskiyou  County.  This  ratification 
was  necessary  because  the  Castle  Rock  and 
the  Sweetbriar  districts,  which  are  situated  in 
Shasta  County,  are  included  in  the  Dunsmuir 
High  School  District. 

111 

Of  the  2630  children  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  in  Ventura,  1684  are  now  in  school.  Of 
the  946  who  are  not  in  school,  890  are  under 
eight  years  of  age  and  not  required  by  the 
state  law  to  be  enrolled  yet.  Of  the  fifty-six 
who  are  left,  five  have  been  graduated  from 
high  school  and  do  not  have  to  go  any  more. 
The  fifty-one  remaining  are  out  because  of 
lack  of  part-time  classes,  physical  defects, 
mental  defects,  or  because  of  work  under 
private  tutors.  Thirty-five  of  the  fifty-one  are 
out  for  the  last  reason,  and  only  three  are  out 
of  school  illegally.  This  is  the  gist  of  the 
report  of  the  registrars  appointed  by  the 
County  School  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Blanche 
T.  Reynolds.        ,        ,        , 

There  are  already  four  thousand  students 
enrolled  in  the  fourteen  junior  colleges  of 
Southern  California,  and  that  number  will  be 


considerably  increased  before  the  end  of  the 

school  year.    In  the  not  distant  future  these 

institutions  will  enroll  five  thousand  students^ 

111 

Mrs.  Georgia  Johnson,  supervisor  of  the 
rural  schools  of  Napa  County,  explained  the 
status  of  rural  supervision  and  its  objectives 
in  a  talk  before  the  trustees  at  their  institute 
held  in  Napa  this  fall. 

111 
Residents  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Union 
High  School  District  paid  tribute  to  educa- 
tion last  month  when  several  thousand  people 
attended  the  cornerstone  laying  of  the  new 
$365,000  high  school. 

111 

At  a  special  election  in  Mission  School  Dis- 
trict, near  Soledad  last  month,  the  people 
voted  almost  unanimously  to  incur  a  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $25,000  for  a  new  school 
building  to  replace  the  one  recently  destroyed 
by  fire.  ,        ,        , 

Attendance  at  all  schools  in  Calexico  is 
showing  a  daily  increase,  according  to  facts 
submitted  by  the  teachers  to  Professor  D.  P. 
Choisser,  Superintendent. 

111 

David  L.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  and  Mrs.  Crawford  were 
visiting  in  the  bay  region  on  their  way  to 
attend  a  national  convention  of  college  presi- 
dents in  the  East  last  month.  They  were 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  Mac- 
Caughey,  Berkeley.  MacCaughey  is  editor 
of  the  Sierra  Educational  News  and  was  for- 
merly Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

iii 
Work  has  recently  been  commenced  on  the 
erection  of  a  group  of  buildings  for  the  Cala- 
veras Union  High  School  District,  San  An- 
dreas, Cal.  f        ,        , 

At  the  close  of  the  first  month  of  school, 
all  departments  of  the  Corona  public  schools 
show  an  increase  in  attendance,  according  to 
the  figures  in  the  office  of  Glen  D.  Wight, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  the  elemen- 
tary schools  there  are  1248  pupils  as  com- 
pared with  1179  of  a  year  ago.  In  the  kinder- 
garten, 99  pupils  this  year  as  compared  with 
82  registered  a  year  ago.  In  the  high  school 
there  are  289  scholars,  whereas  in  1926  there 
were  262.  The  total  number  at  the  end  of  the 
first  school  month  a  year  ago  was  1523.  This 
year  it  is  1636,  showing  an  increase  of  113. 
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Feeding  Her  Birds. 
Millet 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  the  Educator,  said :  "I  am  glad  to  make  an  exception  to 
mj-  rule  to  commend  no  school  material,  in  favor  of  The  Perry  Pictures.  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  them  from  the  first,  and  regard  them  as  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  our  school  equipment.  They  should  be  in  every  school,  not 
only  in  the  larger  cities,  but  in  the  smallest  country  districts." 

cTBnDerg?^piciiires 

BOX   7,  MALDEN,   MASS. 
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Send  15  cents  in  coin  or  stamps 
for  64-page  Catalogue  of  1,600 
miniature  illustrations,  listing  2,250 
pictures. 
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LIBRARY  NEWS  DEPARTMENT 


By  Mat  Dexter  Henshall 
County  Library  Organizer,  California  State  Library 


County  Librarians  Observe  Book 
Week 

The  county  librarians  gave  much  publicity  to 
Book  Week,  had  beautiful  exhibits  of  books 
and  posters,  promoted  a  desire  for  reading 
by  story-telling,  and  made  many  talks  before 
schools  and  organizations.  Each  year  these 
basic  methods  are  embellished  by  original  and 
entertaining  ideas  that  are  productive  of  in- 
creased reading  of  more  and  better  literature. 
Because  of  limited  space  only  a  brief  account 
of  these  activities  can  be  given. 

The  children  of  Thousand  Oaks  Branch  of 
Alameda  County  Free  Library  brought  their 
favorite  book  from  their  own  libraries  to  the 
branch  the  first  day  of  Book  Week.  Later  in 
the  week  they  met  and  told  why  the  books 
they  brought  were  their  favorites.  Mrs.  Con- 
stance Mitchell,  a  specialist  in  children's 
reading,  accompanied  Miss  Mary  Barmby, 
the  librarian,  to  Thousand  Oaks  Branch,  to 
the  Amador  High  School,  and  to  the  Niles 
Grammar  School,  and  told  stories  suitable  to 
the  ages  of  the  children.  At  Broadmoor 
branch  she  told  a  group  of  mothers  about 
some  of  the  outstanding  books  for  children. 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeek,  librarian  of  Con- 
tra Costa  County  Library,  stretched  Book 
Week  into  Book  Month  and  gave  a  series  of 
talks  which  began  October  25  and  ended  De- 
cember 1.  These  talks  were  given  at  grammar 
schools,  high  schools,  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, and  women's  clubs.  They  were  illus- 
trated and  were  on  the  buying  of  books  for 
children. 

The  principal  observance  of  Book  Week  in 
the  Fresno  County  Free  Library  was  in  the 
main  library  though  some  outside  branches 
had  displays  and  story  hours.  Miss  Sarah  E. 
McCardle,  librarian,  sent  a  letter  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  school  asking  the  teachers  to 
have  their  children  write  about  their  favorite 
"Book  Chum"  found  in  a  library  book.  The 
ten  best  were  displayed  on  the  bulletin  board 
at  the  library  and  then  published  in  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  Fresno  Republican. 

The  teachers  were  asked  also  to  encourage 
the  children  to  obtain  a  library  card  and  to 
read  one  good  book  during  the  week.  Some  of 
the  teachers  took  their  classes  to  the  branch 
libraries,  and  the  procedure  of  filling  appli- 
cation blanks  and  selecting  books  was  ex- 
plained to  them. 

The  El  Centro  and  Brawley  libraries  took 
an  active  interest  in  Book  Week,  according 
to  Miss  Evalyn  Boman,  county  librarian  of 
Imperial  County.  Miss  Ferns,  librarian  of 
the  El  Centro  Public  Library;  the  Women's 
Club,  and  the  grammar  school  worked  to- 
gether on  a  pageant  which  was  put  on  by  the 
school  children  at  a  junior  matinee.  There 
were  ten  characters  from  the  public  schools 
and  four  from  a  private  kindergarten.  The 
prize  offered  by  the  Women's  Club  for  the 
best  characterization  was  won  by  a  little 
Mexican  boy  who  posed  as  a  pirate  from 
Treasure  Island.  The  matinee  ended  with 
the  film  "Captain  January." 


The  Inyo  County  Free  Library,  through 
its  branch  at  Independence,  had  a  "library 
party"  for  the  older  grammar  school  children. 
Miss  Anne  Margrave,  county  librarian,  hopes 
from  this  library  party  to  develop  a  book  club 
for  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

At  Bakersfield  a  film  was  run  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theater  beginning  "There's  a  book  on 
every  subject  the  silver  screen  portrays," 
and  showing  the  Brubaker  poster.  At  the 
same  theater  was  shown  a  slide  concerning 
good  books  for  boys  and  girls  at  The  Book 
Shop. 

A  vote  regarding  what  books  the  boys  and 
girls  prefer  was  held  in  each  Bakersfield 
school  and  in  the  Boys  and  Girls'  branch  and 
the  East  Bakersfield  branch  of  the  Kern 
County  Free  Library.  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Bab- 
cock,  county  librarian,  said  there  was  no 
censorship  whatever,  yet  the  ballots  showed 
the  titles  voted  by  the  children  would  do 
credit  to  any  list  of  best  books  for  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

The  teachers  of  the  city  schools  at  Hanford 
came  and  brought  their  classes  on  successive 
afternoons  to  the  Hanford  Public  Library 
and  branch  of  the  Kings  County  Free  Li- 
brary to  look  over  the?  special  displays  of 
new  juvenile  books  which  were  being  exhib- 
ited by  Miss  Marion  L.  Gregory,  librarian 
of  the  Kings  County  Free  Library.  One  aft- 
ernoon at  the  local  moving  picture  theater 
each  of  the  schools  put  on  a  brief  scene  from 
some  book  the  children  had  read.  The  county 
library  made  arrangements  with  the  theater 
management  whereby  "A  Kiss  for  Cinder- 
ella" was  given  as  a  free  performance  for  the 
children. 

Miss  Carmelita  Duff,  librarian  of  the  Butte 
County  Free  Library,  had  exceptionally  at- 
tractive and  original  exhibits  in  the  display 
windows  at  headquarters.  Mrs.  Nora  A.  Lo- 
cey,  custodian  of  the  Durham  branch,  ad- 
dressed the  Durham  Women's  Club  and  illus- 
trated her  talk  with  juvenile  literature. 

Besides  having  the  usual  exhibits,  Mrs. 
Faye  K.  Russell,  librarian  of  the  Glenn 
County  Free  Library,  gave  the  community 
branches  and  schools  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing stories  told  by  Mrs.  Martha  Coleman 
Heffner. 

Miss  Lenala  A.  Martin,  librarian  of  the 
Lassen  County  Free  Library;  Miss  Flor- 
ence J.  Wheaton,  librarian  of  the  San  Benito 
County  Free  Library,  and  Miss  Edna  Hol- 
royd,  librarian  of  the  San  Mateo  County 
Free  Library,  exhibited  at  headquarters  most 
helpful  collections  of  books  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts.  In  each  of  these  libraries 
the  books  will  remain  on  exhibit  until  Christ- 
mas. 

Miss  Anne  Bell  Bailey,  librarian  of  the  Te- 
hama County  Free  Library,  extended  Book 
Week  into  Book  Month.  An  exhibit  of  books 
loaned  by  Levinson's  Book  Store  was  taken 
to  as  many  of  the  farm  center  meetings  as 
possible.  The  county  librarian  gave  talks  on 
children's  books,  and  Miss  Josephine  Mur- 
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The  Aim 

To  present  clearly  the  structure  of 
modern  society  by  concentrating  upon 
principles  of  modern  economic  organ- 
ization, avoiding  throughout  unneces- 
sary technique  in  all  discussions. 

To  lay  a  thorough  foundation  for  a 
college  course,  with  a  sane  recognition 
of  the  limitations  of  an  elementary 
course  in  economics  that  must  yet  be 
comprehensive. 

The  Plan  of  Argument 

To  show  that  society  is  a  growth ;  that 
modern  institutions  are  developments 
from  those  of  the  past ;  that  economic 
principles  are  thus  established.  There 
is  a  clean-cut  line  of  argument  running 
from  first  chapter  to  the  last. 

Characteristics  for  Special  Consid- 
eration 

The  book,  written  for  pupils  of  high 
school  age,  is  readable,  teachable, 
modern,  and  reliable. 

The  English  is  clear,  simple,  and  vivid, 
presenting  no  technical  difficulties. 

The  order  in  which  the  subjects  are 
presented  has  a  fine  logical  sequence. 
The  exposition  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  modern  banking  systems 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
is  so  excellent  that  this  text  has  re- 
ceived the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Bankers. 

The  unbiased  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  and  capital  permits  class 
discussion  in  a  spirit  of  freedom  rarely 
found  in  books  of  economics. 

454  pages;  cloth,  List  Price,  $1.40 
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ray,  rural  supervisor  of  music,  sang  a  group 
of  children's  songs  at  each  meeting. 

The  main  undertaking  for  Book  Week  of 
Miss  Helen  E.  Vogleson,  librarian  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Free  Library,  was  the 
making  of  ten  little  display  "Rabbit  Shelves," 
so  called  because  the  ends  were  cut  to  repre- 
sent the  profile  of  a  rabbit.  Each  shelf  held 
about  twenty  books,  with  space  above  for  a 
poster.  The  posters  were  made  as  varied  as 
possible,  so  that  they  might  pass  from  branch 
to  branch.  The  shelves  will  remain  perma- 
nently at  the  branches.  A  miniature  poster 
with  a  message  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Free  Library  was  given  in  quantities  of 
twenty-five  to  fifty  to  branches  where  adults 
were  interested  in  purchasing  books.  Three 
talks  were  given  by  members  of  the  staff  dur- 
ing the  week.  One  was  to  a  senior  high  school 
group  on  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  Versus 
the  One-Hoss  Shay." 

Most  thorough  publicity  was  given  to  Book 
Week  by  Miss  Blanche  Galloway,  librarian 
of  the  Madera  County  Free  Library.  Equal 
thoroughness  characterized  the  observance  of 
Book  Week  by  the  town  and  rural  schools. 
Two  books  were  given  by  the  county  library 
as  prizes  to  one  child  from  the  lower  grades 
and  one  child  from  the  upper  grades  of  the 
rural  schools  for  the  best  five  suggestions  on 
the  care  of  books.  The  program  for  the 
Women's  Improvement  Club,  as  well  as  all 
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other  club  meetings  for  the  week,  was  in 
charge  of  the  county  library  staff.  Doctor 
A.  Noel  Porter  spoke  on  the  influence  of  read- 
ing on  the  older  boys  and  girls.  Monica 
Shannon,  who  has  written  charming  "Cali- 
fornia Fairy  Tales,"  spoke  of  the  impor- 
tance of  fairy  tales  on  a  child's  life  and  told 
some  delightful  stories.  Three  of  the  Merced 
County  Library  staff  attended  the  meeting. 

At  a  joint  meeting,  the  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous clubs  were  asked  to  bring  books  which 
they  had  read  and  liked  in  childhood  and  to 
give  brief  talks  about  them.  Readings  given 
from  modem  juvenile  books  presented  a 
strong  contrast  and  resulted  in  a  lively  pro- 
gram. 

Miss  Minette  L.  Stoddard,  librarian  of  the 
Merced  County  Free  Library,  centered  her 
efforts  during  Book  Week  on  getting  more 
books  to  the  children  and  in  bringing  organi- 
zations to  the  library.  Many  teachers  brought 
their  classes  and  special  times  were  set  aside 
and  special  displays  made  for  different  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
Boy  Scouts,  and  Parent-Teacher  associations. 
An  afternoon  for  mothers  and  daughters  was 
succeeded  by  an  evening  for  fathers  and  sons. 

In  the  new  grammar  school  auditorium  at 
Quincy  a  most  delightful  book  play,  "The 
Golden  Key,"  was  staged  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Edith  Gantt,  county  librarian,  which 
was  followed  by  a  school  pageant,  "Thanks- 
giving." The  play  and  pageant  included 
practically  every  child  of  school  age  in  the 
town  and  the  parents  and  friends  were  all 
there.  The  mothers  made  most  appropriate 
costumes  for  the  forty-odd  characters  in  the 
library  play.  The  prize  one  was  a  little 
Christopher  Robin  with  his  Winnie-the-Pooh. 
Every  character  was  good,  from  Peter  Pan 
to  a  decrepit  little  Uncle  Remus.  A  book 
talk  was  given  on  the  taste  for  good  reading 
and  the  ownership  of  good  books  among  chil- 
dren. Plumas  County  children  show  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  choose  good  literature. 

Mrs.  Louise  Strong,  children's  librarian  of 
the  Riverside  Public  Library,  and  the  libra- 
rian of  the  city  schools  of  Riverside,  united 
their  efforts  in  giving  talks  and  telling  stories. 
The  members  of  the  board  of  library  trustees 
of  the  Riverside  Public  Library  were  asked 
to  contribute  articles  for  the  local  newspapers 
on  "My  Favorite  Book  When  I  Was  a  Child." 

Special  displays  were  made  in  ten  of  the 
branches  of  the  San  Bernardino  County  Free 
Library  by  Miss  Caroline  S.  Waters,  the 
librarian.  Some  of  these  displays  were  made 
for  the  benefit  of  women's  clubs  that  were 
taking  up  the  study  of  children's  books  that 
week. 

In  Needles,  near  the  Arizona  line,  and  250 
miles  from  the  county  free  library  headquar- 
ters, a  very  special  display  was  made,  not 
only  for  Book  Week,  but  also  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  new  and  enlarged  library 
quarters. 
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Lively  interest  was  shown  in  the  seven 
communities  where  special  book  exhibits  were 
made  by  Miss  Eleanor  Hitt,  librarian  of  the 
San  Diego  County  Free  Library.  These  col- 
lections, ranging-  from  thirty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred new  books,  were  incorporated  into  the 
branch  libraries  after  the  week  was  ended. 

The  Stockton  Free  Public  Library  and  its 
county  department  held  an  interesting  Book 
Week  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Ida  E. 
Condit,  librarian,  assisted  by  the  County 
School  Department,  Parent-Teacher  Associ- 
ation, Children's  Reading  Club,  and  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific.  In 
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a  contest  throughout  the  schools  much  origi- 
nality was  shown  in  bookmarks  suggestive 
of  the  care  of  books. 

A  puppet  show  entitled  "The  Dream  Fairy 
and  the  Spider,"  at  the  Municipal  Baths 
Branch  Library,  and  the  presentation  in 
•Stockton  of  the  motion  picture,  "Paul  Re- 
vere," were  features  of  the  week.  In  Stock- 
ton at  the  close  of  Book  Week  the  exhibited 
books  were  allowed'  to  be  loaned  and  531 
books  were  circulated  the  first  day. 

In  celebration  of  Book  Week,  Mrs.  Pran- 
ces B.  Linn,  librarian  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Free  Public  Library,  and  its  county  depart- 
ment, suggested  that  "The  Joy  of  Reading" 
be  the  subject  of  an  oral  or  written  lesson  and 
that  the  slogan  of  the  week  in  all  the  schools 
and  libraries  should  be,  "Happy  Is  the  Child 
With  Books."  Helpful  aids  were  sent  by  Mrs. 
Linn  to  carry  out  the  idea. 

Miss  Bessie  B.  Silverthorn,  librarian  of  the 
Stanislaus  County  Free  Library,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Book  Week  Committee  that  held 
a  series  of  book  talks  in  the  assembly  room 
of  the  Elks'  Club  at  Modesto.  She  gave  talks 
at  parent-teacher  groups,  and  by  means  of 
the  library  bulletin,  The  Library  Log,  sent  to 
the  custodians  a  circular  of  suggestions  for 
Book  Week. 

The  special  feature  for  Book  Week  in  the 
Sutter  County  Free  Library  was  a  "Journey 
to  Book  Land"  under  the  leadership  of  the 
librarian,  Miss  Frances  Burket.  Four  fasci- 
nating places  were  visited :  Fairy  Wood, 
Animal  Village,  Mystery  Mountain,  and  Ad- 
venture Island.  It  was  so  realistic  that  the 
visitors  were  lured  on  by  each  fanciful  setting 
and  held  by  the  attractive  display  of  books. 

Book  Week  Publicity,  exhibits,  and  talks 
were  given  as  usual  by  Miss  Gretchen  Flower, 
libi'aiian  of  the  Tulare  County  Free  Library. 

Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Reardon,  librarian  of  the  Tu- 
lare Free  Public  Library  and  branch  of  the 
county  library,  had  a  special  program  for  the 
week.  The  first  day  the  Women's  Club  held 
a  flower  show.  The  library  and  schools  co- 
operated by  having  a  book  parade  from  the 
schools  to  the  clubhouse,  followed  by  a  play, 
"Children  in  Book  Land."  Thei'e  were  one 
hundred  in  the  parade  and  a  picture  of  the 
group  was  taken  in  the  park. 

Preceding  the  book  parade  the  librarian 
gave  a  short  talk  on  "The  Vacation  Readers' 
Club,"  the  display  of  beautiful  books  in  the 
library,  and  the  story  hour.  Prizes  were  given 
for  the  best  boy  and  girl  character,  the  best 
bookshelf,  and  the  best  bookplate.  The  prizes 
were  donated  by  the  library,  the  Women's 
Club,  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Resides  sending  collections  of  new  juvenile 
books  to  nine  of  the  county  library  branches, 
Miss  Nancy  Laugenour,  librarian  of  the  Yqlo 
County  Free  Library,  placed  a  large  number 
of  juvenile  books  in  the  city  library  and 
converted  the  first  floor  of  the  county  library 
into  an  art  exhibit.  Pictures  loaned  by  the 
State  Library  were  supplemented  by  pic- 
tures used  in  the  study  of  art  by  the  grammer 
schools.  Roth  exhibits  were  well  patronized. 
Teachers  brought  their  classes  to  see  them, 
and  many  requests  for  books  were  registered. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth R.  Topping,  librarian  of  the  Ventura 
County  Free  Library,  that  the  greatest  piece 
of  work  the  librarian  has  to  do  during  Book 
Week  is  to  give  advice  on  book-buying  to 
inquiring  parents  and  friends. 


Featuring  the  dedication  of  the  new  Placer 
Union  High  School  $250,000  plant,  a  huge 
Armistice  Day  celebration  was  held  in 
Auburn.  John  F.  Engle  is  in  his  twenty-first 
consecutive  year  as  principal  of  the  school. 
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Location,     accommodations,     service, 

rates — all   just   right.     Convenient  to 

everything  you'll  need,  too. 

RATES 

Without  Bath,  1  person,  $1.50 

Without  Bath,  2  persons,    2.00 

With  Bath,  1  person,  $2.00-2.50-3.00 

With  Bath,  2  persons,    2.50-3.00-3.50 

1     1     1 

WILLIAM  BEST  CLARK 

Proprietor 

GARAGE  ADJACENT 
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While  Working 

on  Arithmetic 

Curriculum 

THE 
BUCKINGHAM 

OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT 
ARITHMETICS 

Will  Help  You 

Based  on  scientific  research  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
error  and  controlled  experiments 
to  determine  the  best  methods  to 
overcome  and  to  secure  desired 
objectives. 

Thoroughly  tested  at  each  step  by 
trial  in  the  classroom. 

With  constant  application  in  prob- 
lems based  on  children's  interests. 

With  scientifically  distributed  drill 
on  all  fundamental  number  com- 
binations and  operations. 

Introductory  Book  for  teachers  or 
primary  number  work $1.00 

Book  One  for  grade  3 76 

Book  Two  for  grade  4 76 

Book  Three  for  grades  5  and  6 96 

Book  Four  for  grades  7  and  8 96 

Teachers'  Manuals  and  Pupils' 
Workbook  for  every  grade 

Catalogue  prices  are  quoted 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

Publishers 
45  Second  Street,  San  Francisco 


ABOUT  BOOKS 


America  First,  One  Hundred  Stories  From 
Our  Own  History,  by  Lawton  B.  Evans :  To 
begin  with,  Lawton  B.  Evans  is  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  kind  that  understands 
children  and  what  they  like.  He  has  made 
lively  incidents  in  our  history  a  fascinating' 
story-book.  He  has  given  true  characters  life 
again  for  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  of 
future  citizens.  Stories  of  the  early  settlers, 
of  the  Indians,  of  explorers,  adventures  of 
men  who  made  history,  and  tales  of  localities 
— all  are  told  with  simplicity  and  ti-uth.  The 
volume,  which  consists  of  447  pages,  is  inter- 
estingly illustrated  by  Milo  Winter;  the 
type  is  large,  and  the  book  is  eminently  suit- 
able for  both  schoolroom  and  library.  A 
saleswoman  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  book 
stores  told  the  reviewer  that  the  book  was 
one  of  their  best  sellers — that  it  was  con- 
stantly in  demand  by  parents  for  their  young- 
folk,  and  by  the  children  themselves.  (Mil- 
ton Bradley  Company,  554  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Price  $2.50. ) 
i        i        i 

Under  These  Trees,  The  Famous  Trees  of 
History,  by  Grace  Humphrey :  Here  is  mate- 
rial for  reading  and  story-telling  purposes 
which  correlates  with  history  and  special- 
program  demands,  such  as  are  created  on  Ar- 
bor Day  and  in  the  spring.  A  few  titles  of 
the  stories  will  give  an  idea  of  the  content: 
The  Fig  Tree  of  the  Roman  Forum,  The 
Trysting  Oak  of  Robin  Hood's  Band,  Liberty 
Tree,  Boston  and  the  Penn  Tree  Elm.  There 
are  a  number  of  others  each  equally  valuable 
and  interesting.  The  book  is  attractive  and 
suitable  for  upper  elementary  grade  children. 
(Milton  Bradley  Company,  554  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Price  $1.75.) 

1  i  i 

Typewriting  Units,  by  Elizabeth  Starbuck 
Adams,  A.  M. :  The  author  was  formerly 
supervisor,  State  Normal  School,  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  instructor  School  of  Commerce, 
University  of  California,  summer  session. 
The  preface  of  this  book  is  an  interesting- 
contribution  to  educational  literature.  It 
places  special  emphasis  on  the  typewriter  as 
a  means  of  expressing  written  thought,  and 
its  importance  as  a  tool  for  students  in  high 
schools,  universities,  and  especially  scientific 
schools.  Credit  is  given  to  Mrs.  Raymond  for 
urging  the  compilation  of  an  elementary  text 
built  around  technical  English  rather  than 
business  forms.  The  text  itself  is  of  so  much 
importance  that  it  should  be  judged  by  an 
expert  or  by  use  in  the  schools.  Therefore, 
send  for  a  copy  on  examination.  (Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Price  $1.) 

i  i  i 

Short  Stories  of  Famous  Men,  by  James  J. 
Reynolds  and  Mary  A.  Horn :  These  short 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  Henry  Ford,  are  included 
in  this  book  which  may  be  used  as  a  silent 
reader  in  the  upper  elementary  grades.  Each 
story  is  introduced  by  a  paragraph  which  of- 
fers further  study  of  the  individual  story, 
and  each  one  is  accompanied  by  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  of  the  hero  and  is  concluded  by  a 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

By  RUTH  CROCKER  HOFFMAN 
580-B  East  Eighth  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

75  cents  per  copy  or  $50  per  100  copies 

(Stamps  not  accepted) 


ykUhorUij" 

for  tk&  Schools 

Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary 

Constantly  revised  and  improved  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  needs  and  information. 

Thousands  of  NEW  WORDS  such  as  audi- 
on,  joy  stick,  Coolidge  tube,  Fascist i,  radi- 
ophone, Freud,  aerograph,  eugenism,  etc 

Whatever  Your  Question  about  words,  persons, 
places,  you  find  here  a  ready  accurate  answer.  2,700 
pages  ;  452,000  entries,  including  408,000  vocabu- 
lary terms,  12,000  biographical  names,  32,000  geo- 
graphical subjects  ;  100  tables ;  6,000  illustrations. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  our  school  superintendents  says: 

"I  have  never  yet  seen  a  person,  whether  pupil  or 

teacher,  who  was  accustomed  to  u 

the  frequent  use  of  the  diction-y 

ary  who  was  not  at  the  same 

time  a  good  or  superior  all-  . 

round  scholar.  A  better  testy 

than  this  of  the  value  of  j 

dictionary  work  could  , 

not  be  found. 

Write  for  Helps  in 

Teaching  the 
Dictionary,  FREE. 

G.&.C.MERRIAM  COMPANY 

Springfield.  Massachusetts 


J 


group  of  thought  questions  and  word  study. 
The  type  is  exceptionally  good  for  a  school 
book,  as  it  is  large  and  clear.  The  stories  are 
graded  scientifically.  (Noble  &  Noble,  76 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Price  $1.) 
/         -r        1 

Books  Received 

Guideposts  to  Citizenship — Charles  Edgar 
Finch ;  American  Book  Company,  121  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

Thinking,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Book  1 
for  seventh  grade) — Mabel  Holman,  Donald 
Lemen  Clark,  and  Benjamin  Veit;  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  39  Division  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Thinking,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Book  2 
for  eighth  grade) — Hallie  Lee  Jameson,  Don- 
ald Lemen  Clark,  and  Benjamin  Veit;  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  39  Division  Street,  Newark, 
N.J. 

Thinking,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Book  3 
for  ninth  grade) — Edwin  Van  B.  Knicker- 
bocker, Donald  Lemen  Clark,  and  Benjamin 
Veit;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  39  Division 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Elementary 
Grades — Robert  Lee  Morton;  Silver,  Bur- 
dett &  Co.,  39  Division  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Primary  Grades 
— Robert  Lee  Morton ;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
39  Division  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

History  of  the  American  People — David 
Saville  Muzzy ;  a  very  complete  and  interest- 
ing book  with  all  modern  history  and  a  good 
index;  Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  $2.12. 

Stories  East  and  West — Lora  B.  Peek; 
illustrated,  by  Rhoda  Chase;  Little,  Brown  & 
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Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  80 
cents. 

Ouk  Wild  Animals — Edwin  Lincoln  Mose- 
iey;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  35  West  Thirty-sec- 
ond Street,  New  York. 

Indian  Nights — G.  Waldo  Browne;  illus- 
trated by  Alexander  Key;  dramatic  Indian 
stories  retold  from  the  child  interest  view- 
point; Noble  &  Noble,  76  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York;  85  cents. 

Special  Day  Pageants — Marion  Kennedy 
and  Katharine  Isabel  Bennis ;  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  67  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 

Neighbors  North  and  South — Walter  Lef- 
ferts;  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  East  Washing- 
ton Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Student's  Textbook  in  the  History  of 
Education — Stephen  Pierce  Duggan;  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  35  West  Thirty-second  Street, 
New  York. 

Modern  Familiar  Essays — William  M.  Tan- 
ner and  D.  Barrett  Tanner ;  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Common  Word  Spellers — Ervin  Eu- 
gene Lewis;  Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  52  cents. 

History  op  Europe;  Our  Own  Times — ■ 
James  Harvey  Robinsons  and  Charles  A. 
Beard ;  Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ashburton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. ;  $1.96. 

American  People  and  Nation — Rolla  M. 
Tryon  and  Charles  Lingley ;  good  history  and 
very  easily  understood;  Ginn  &  Co.,  15  Ash- 
.  burton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. ;  $1.72. 

Games  and  Sports  in  British  Schools  and 
Universities — Howard  J.  Savage;  The  Car- 
negie Foundation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

An  Athletic  Program — Leonora  Anderson ; 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  69  West  Forty-fourth 
Street,  New  York;  $2. 

Swimming  Simplified — Lyba  and  Nita  Shef- 
field; A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  69  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York;  $2. 


Hotel 

Southland 

Centrally  Located 
Moderately  Priced 

A  home  that  will  be  appreciated 

by  visiting  educators  and 

their  families 

Sixth  and  Hope  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  California 

at  wonderful 
Coffee"! 
*ye*  ifs- 

(Swells 


NATIONAL  CREST 


S.80iJ!WM  L-Gps  were  .served 
attha  PANAMA- PACIFIC 
/n^marton*/ EXPOSITION- 


oHUKP* 


UttoUlQCf 


TELEPHONES: 
Sutter  6654         Oakland  1017 


ST.  GERMAIN 
RESTAURANT 

60  Ellis  Street,  San  Francisco 

Special 
Luncheon 

65c 

Enjoy  the  intriguery  of 
real  French  cooking  at 
San  Francisco's  most 
famous    French    restau- 
rant.  Refined  surround- 
ings for  visiting  teachers. 

JOHN  McCALLAN  Nonpublic 

Depositions,    Agreements    and    Other    Work 
Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Sutter  6195 
Residence,  Hotel  Sutter — Tel.  Sutter  3060 


IRVIN  S.  PRESTON 


Tel.  Douglas  1459 


J.  Q.  Hatch  &  Co. 

Official  Watch  Inspectors  for  the 

Southern  Pacific — Western  Pacific  and 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroads 

Dealers  in 

Watches — Diamonds — Jewelry 

Silverware — Etc. 

WATCHES     SKILLFULLY     REPAIRED 

AND  WARRANTED 


Arcade  Floor 
210  Phelan  Building 


760  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Hours:  9  to  5,  Evenings  by  Appointment 

DR. WILLIAM  O.OGLE 

DENTIST 

TEEMS    TO    SUIT 

Telephone  Kearny  4181 
646-648  Flood  Building,  San  Feancisco 


REORGANIZATION  SALE 

Every  garment— COATS,  DRESSES,  and   . 
MILLINERY 

Reduced  25$  to  50* 

All  New  Fall  Merchandise  included  in  This  Sale 

WM.  HOFF  CO. 

117-119  Stockton  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 

Phone  Ashberry  3687 
2205  FULTON  STREET,  BERKELEY 

Write  for  particulars  Registration  free 


A  complete  line  of 

gay,  colorful  smocks 

for  home,  office,  or 

studio. 


SMOCKS 

WASHDRESSES 

DOCTORS'  GOWNS 

NURSES'  UNIFORMS 


Made  in  our  own  fac- 
tory. Our  garments 
are  well  made  and 
carefully  tailored. 


THE  QUALITY  GARMENT  SHOP 

368  Sutter  St.,  near  Stockton  San  Francisco,  California 
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HISTORY  MAPS 


Complete 

equipment 

to  accompany 

any  text 

o_ © 

Sanford-Gordy 

American  History 

Maps 

With  European  Back- 
ground and  Beginnings 

Twenty  Plates,  Size  50x38  Inches 

The  Sanford-Gordy  Series  is  constructed  to 
give  the  utmost  in  classroom  visibility.  Large 
clear  type  is  used  throughout.  Careful  type 
selections  have  been  made  and  these  are  car- 
ried uniformly  throughout  the  series. 

The  Mediterranean  World  About  500  B.C. 

The  Roman  World — Expansion  and  Con- 
flict. 

The  Barbarian  Invasions  and  Medieval 

Europe. 

The  Age  of  Discovery. 

Spanish  and  French  Explorers. 

European  Beginnings  in  America,  1654. 

Early  Colonies. 

Division  of  North  America  Among  the 

Nations. 

The  Revolution. 
SG10  The  Movement  Westward. 
SG11  Growth  of  the  United  States,  1800-1820— 

War  of  1812. 
SG12  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  1821. 
SG13  Internal  Improvements,  1825-1850. 
SG14  The  Approach  of  the  Civil  War. 
SG15  The  Expansion  of  the  American  Nation, 

1783-1860. 
SG16  The  Civil  War. 
SG17  Growth  of  the  Great  West. 
SG18  Population  and  Industries. 
SG19  The  World  War. 
SG20  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power, 

1898-1925— World  War  Adjustments. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  20  Durable  Manila, 
edges  tape  bound.   Stand  and  Manual .  .  $42.20 


SGI 
SG2 

SG3 

SG4 

SG5 
SG6 
SG7 
SG8 

SG9 


Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 

Ancient  History  Series — 18  Maps 


Size  50x38  Inches 


AH1 


The  Ancient  World — Trade  Routes  and 

Commercial  Products. 
AH2     Geographical  Knowledge  in  Antiquity. 
AH3    Centers  of  Early  Civilization — Egyptian 

— Old  Babylonian  and  Aegean. 
AH4     Oriental  Empires. 
AH5    Greek    Expansion    and    Conflict,    1500 

B.C.-404  B.C. 
AH6     Greek  and  Phoenician  Settlements  and 

Commerce. 
AH7    Athens— Greek  City  Plans. 
AH8    Ancient  Greece  and  the  Aegean — Refer- 
ence Map. 
AH9     Alexander's  Empire,  323  B.  C. 
AH10  Ancient  Italy. 
AH11  Development    of    the    Roman    Empire 

Around  the  Mediterranean. 
AH12  Rome — Imperial  and  Republican. 
AH13  Reference  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
AH14  Growth  of  Christianity  to   the  End  of 

the  4th  Century. 
AH15  Migrations   of  the   Peoples   in   the   5th 

Century. 
AH16  Early  Germanic  Kingdoms. 
AH17  Expansion  of  Islam,  622-750. 
AH18  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Charlemagne,  814. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  18  Durable  Manila, 
edges  tape  bound.   Stand  and  Manual.  .$36.90 


Webster-Knowlton-Hazen 

Medieval  and  Modern  European 
History  Series — 26  Maps 

Size  50x38  Inches 

MM1  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Otto  the  Great, 
962. 

MM2    Christian  Europe  and  the  Crusades. 

MM3  Formation  of  European  States.  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain. 

MM4    Economic  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

MM5  Mongol-Turkish  Invasions.  Eastern 
Trade  Routes. 

MM6     Age  of  Discovery. 

MM7  Europe  at  the  Accession  of  Charles  V, 
1519. 

MM8    Reformation  and  Counter  Reformation. 

MM9  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
1648. 

MM10  Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713. 

MM11  Colonial  Powers,  1783. 

MM12  Europe  on  the  Eve  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 1789. 

MM13  Napoleonic  Empire,  1812. 

MM14  Europe  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1815. 

MM15  Europe  in  1871. 

MM16  The  Great  War,  1914-1918. 

MM17  Europe  after  the  Great  War,  1921. 

MM1S  Prussia  and  the  Unification  of  Ger- 
many. 

MM19  Expansion  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

MM20  Renaissance  and  Modern  Italy. 

MM21  Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire.   Balkan  States. 

MM22  Exploration  and  Partition  of  Africa. 

MM23  Colonial  Powers,  1921. 

MM24  Industrial  Revolution  in  England. 

MM25  Physical  and  Economical  Europe. 

MM26  Peoples  of  Europe. 

PRICE — Complete  set  of  26  Durable  Manila, 
edges  tape  bound.   Stand  and  Manual.  .$52.75 


A.  J.  NYSTROM  &  CO.  Publishers  of  BETTER  MAPS  M  H  B5^&ESE2!E?nT* 

□  Ship  us  for  examination  the  three  sets  of  Maps  covering  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  European,  and  American  History.  These 
are  subject  to  return  at  your  expense  in  fifteen  days  if  they  do  not  meet  with  my  approval. 

D  Send  full  information  about  the  three  sets  of  History  Maps,  also  other  items  checked  below: 

□  History  Pictures.  □  English  History  Maps.  □  Globes. 

D  Desk  and  Wall  Outline  Maps.  D  Political  and  Physical  Geography  Maps.  □  Complete   Catalog   W27. 

□  Pinch  Commercial  Geography  Maps. 


Signed Position. 

Town State 
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